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TO     OUR     READERS, 


A  GENTLEMAN  recently  staying  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  course  of  his  rambles  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Arreton  without  being  aware  that  there  lived  and  died  "  the  Dairyman's  Daughter," 
rendered  so  charmingly  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond's  biography  of  her.  The 
gentleman  was  allowed  to  visit  the  cottage  where  she  resided,  but  there  are  no  memorials  of 
her  beyond  the  gravestone  in  the  churchyard ;  yet  it  was  gratifying  to  see  the  residence  and 
the  trees  which  she  knew  from  her  childhood  until  her  death. 

Telling  of  his  visit  to  a  friend  the  latter  replied  that  he  had  also  visited  the  cottage,  and  that 
that  visit  caused  him  to  become  a  permanent  reader  of  the  "Cottage  Gardener,"  for  anooher 
visitor  had  our  Journal  in  his  hand  and  drew  his  attention  to  a  relative  i)aragraph.  He  went 
on  to  observe,  "  That  Journal  has  made  me  a  gardener,  I  was  a  mere  delver  and  raker  before." 
But  it  did  more  than  that,  for  he  was  the  vicar  of  a  parish,  and  it  induced  him  to  establish 
a  cottagers'  garden  society,  and  since  a  poultry  club  has  been  added  to  it. 

The  Editors,  therefore,  rejoice  in  this  further  testimony  that  they  have  been  useful,  and 
it  stimulates  them  to  ask  of  their  readers  for  continued  help,  and  prompts  them  to  renewed 
efforts  of  their  own  to  deserve  it. 
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ABLTILOK  IGKBUM,  80 

Aeada  amuita  at  Kew,  441 ;   A.  de- 
cnrreas,  117 ;  A.  platyptera,  uscfnl- 
DeM  of,  77 
AanthaceonB  planU  for  winter,  459 
Adelaide  Botanic  Garden,  879 
AdJantom  Bansel  at  Anerley,  t76 ;  A. 
Uptlliu- Veneris,  53 ;  A-  farlcyenw, 
in,  as,  >I6 ;  fractlflcatlon  of  A.  ttar- 
Ieyease,M;  orlicin  of  A.  (arlcyeni^e, 
a,  41,90;  A.  tenermn,  IM ;  A.  Wtl- 
Uamsl,4ia 
AdlaDtani8»  raising  from  spores,  400 
Adonis  vemalls,  118 
Afgtuinlfltan,  cultivation  of  land  in, 

lU 
Agapetes  buxifolla,  479 
Agrfeoltnral   International    Exhibi- 
tion prizes,  19 ;  implements  for,  .16 
Ainsltea  Walkeri  at  Kew,  76 
Albaca  Wakcfleldli,  407 
Alexandra  Palace  Bird  Show,  91 
Allamandas,  pruning  of,  15 
Alligator  Pear,  913 
AUlttm  Erdelll,  4'»7 
Al^siituns,  note!<  on,  Vi 
AmaxyllLH  coltare,  S87:  cuUnrc  of  A. 
Belladonna,  137 ;  raising  from  seed, 
iAl 
American  CoWiilip,  3&> 
Ammonia,  applying  phosphate  of,  SOI 
Ammoniacal  liquor,  use  of,  UR 
Aoemones  138,  216:  A.  nArci'««l flora, 
U8;  A.  stellata,  208;  A.  bylvetftrlK, 
IW;  A  tliaUctroldes,  179 
Anemonopsis  macrophylla.  3S8 
Aoiniahs  number  Imported  last  year, 

89 ;  reasoulUK  of,  f05 
Ants  —  banishing,  S31 ;    destroying, 
«K:  eating  Cabbage  plants,  448; 
fmlt  blossom,  142;  and  Roses,  447: 
in  greenhouse,   220;    in  orchard 
boose,  310 :  on  lawns,  400 
Aimaais  cultivation  of,  278 
Aphelandras,  ratolng  from  seed,  100 
Aponocetou  distochyou,  45  ;  A.  an- 

(nifitiiolinm,  64 
Applfii  for  exposed  sltnation,  58;  hls- 
H»T  of,  173J  Inarching,  »);  Para- 
dise stock  for.  41 A  :  raising  stocks, 
98;  relative  frultfulness  of  stocks, 
SM;  stocks  for,  433.     DucIichh   of 
OUenbnrgh,  195  ;   PotU*  Seedling. 
t\i;    Prince   Albert,  822;    Lanes 
Prince  Albert,  Smart's  Prince  Al- 
bert, $a 
Apple  trees,  boring  and  searing,  408 
Apricots,  protecting  blossoms  of,  162, 
US 

Aqoatic  plants,  hardy,  417 

Au  oilCKia  cliQ'saut  ha,454;A.glaudu- 
fosa  GrIgorL  441 

Aralia  Sicboltli,  manure  for,  20i> 

Arliwma  nepenthold&s  S86 

Anebia  echloides,  360 

Artichokes,  Globe,  hardy,  394 ;  plant- 
ing of  Globe,  143;  Morocco.  182; 
•low-growing,  22o 

Animcrinltum,373 

Aflatic  Globe  flower,  asr, 

Awagus,  cutting  of,  ;I66;  planting 
beds,  183;  salting  beds,  447;  I'on- 
no^'er's  C'olodsul,  Si 

Aoiicala  Show  at  Manchester,  342 

Aartcnia  stage,  419 

Auricalas^aphls  on  roots  of,  13;J ;  as 
a«orative  planU.Sll;  chiirncterlH- 
ti»  »if,  280 J  culture,  178:  dividing 
plants  of  border,  447  ;  fninu'  for. 
«9 ;  grulw  at  roots,  22i» ;  Kalloual 
i«how  of,  305:  notes  on, 214;  potting, 
.«7 ;  protectfon,  24.5 
Avorado,  213 

Azaleas— culture  of,  348;  forcing  of, 
i«;  Indinn.  252;  nuiuageuiuut  of, 
l<4;new,291 

BAILY,  31R.  J,  DKATU  UK,  333 
Bsmbou  xhadlng,  :02 


Bantams,  870;  Nankin,  962 

Uath  and  West  of  England  Society's 
Show,  horticultural  tent  at,  448 

Beadon,  Canon,  death  of,  441 

Beans,  culture  of  in  field,  183,  208  ; 
l>warf  Kidney,  366  ;  Scarlet  Run- 
ners, 86. 28£ ;  sowing,  820 

Bivldfng-ont,  388 

Bedding  plants,  828 ;  preparing  for 
planting,  865 ;  propagation  of,  86  ; 
spring,  387 

lieech  leaves,  value  of,  182 

Beef- woods  at  Uolloway,  IW 

Bees— in  Borneo,  299 ;    breeding    In 
winter,  14iS;  diseased,  168;  do  they 
eat  pollen  ?  110  ;   ejecting    brood, 
490:  feeding,  318:  feeding  in  early 
spring,  38  :  and  in  Germany,  968 ; 
and   Mr.   Itaitt's   recipe    for,   186 ; 
food  for  In  Algeria, 248;  Rosslpabout, 
805;   inactive,  264;   in  Strawberry 
house,  180;   nitrogenous   diet  for, 
187;  posture,  148;  queen,  281;  Intro- 
dneing  of,  834 :  loss  of,  282 ;  raising 
of,  88,  299 ;  and  selecting  cells,  SSH ; 
spring    treatment,    223  ;     swarms 
double,  74;  swarm  early,  391;  trans- 
ferring, 858,  411 ;   wandering,  336  ; 
worker,  fertile,  885.    3.vt,  371,  391. 
i/tre«— American  cluiff,  371  ;  Arab, 
244;  bar-frame.  336, 353, 391:  cottage, 
92;  dysentery  in,  92;  encouraging 
early  breeding  in,  213 ;  management, 
127  ;   a  new,  431,  451 ;   size  of  Mr. 
Baitt's,  188 ;  Stewarton,  148, 188,  ^'>4, 
470;  twodoorsin,  188:  wintering  in 
Peach  house,  224.     ^oni^— Ameri- 
can, 244. 281 ;  Apple  cnke.  recipe  for, 
223;  cakes,  168;  in  California.  100; 
from  supered  swarms,  470:  sponge 
cake,  recipe  for,  2i8;  spurious,  281 ; 
5u;>e/'«— Isar-frame,  92 ;   and  comb 
foundation,  835  ;   Mr.  Raltt's   sec- 
tional, 14) ;  sectional,  214.    MUe^l- 
//in«oiM  —  Apiarian  appliances,  167, 
187  ;  apiarian  prospects,  414  ;  ani- 
flclal  foundations,  38,  282  ;  comb 
foundations,  57, 91, 186,  S8'>,  469 :  con- 
sumption of  food,  128:  effect  of  win- 
ter on  life,  147  *  experiences,  128 :  ex- 
periences of  a  beginner,  147 ;  extrac- 
tor, 167 :  feeder,  187 :  foul  brood.  470, 
480  ;   glucose,  what  is  ?   871 ;    im- 
pressed wax  shoets,  452,  489 ;  man- 
agement, American,  392 ;   managc- 
mwut,  modem,  57,91, 127,  Wi,  167, 187, 
22:1,  281,  29J,  384  413;  management, 
the  natural  and  the  artiflclal,  luO, 
aiO  ;   Mr.  Cheshire's   lecture,  817  ; 
Mr.  Raltt  and   his  bannock,  26-1 ; 
pea  flour  for  pollen,  224  ;   queen 
cage,  187 :  season,  unfavourable,  414, 
451;  sections,  worklng,413;  smoker, 
167;  stocks,  increase  of,  288  :  store 
for  honey  and  apiarian  appliances, 
187  :   tact  and    perseverance,   19  ; 
tent<.  490 ;  trausfcrring  combs  206 ; 
veil,  l>r.  Pyne's,  204 
Beet,  sowing,  328 
Bee  weather  in  Algeria,  843,  482 
liegonias  for  bedding,  837 ;  B.  jtrlsma- 
tocartm,  1307  ;  culture  of  Tuberous, 
71 ;  Tuberous  in  Ireland,  376 
Uiilbergla  nutans.  381 ;  at  Kew,  76 
Birds,  271,288 :  and  Skimmla  jaitonictw 
287  :  arrival  of  mlgrator>',  817,  888 ; 
destroying  Curnmt  buds,  240;  fruit, 
247,  290  ;   fruit   buds,  122  ;   Goose- 
berries, 227 ;  and  Gooseberrv  buds, 
210,  304  ;   destruction   of,  sai\    825, 
479 ;  in  suburban  ganlens,  159 ;  our 
••  dear,"  138 ;  iKJst,  324,  341 ;  preser- 
vation  of,   828:    preser>-Iug  buds 
from,  27  ;  and  fruit  from,  245,  340  ; 
protecting    seeds    from,    475,  418  ; 
rerttu  hardy  fruit,  41, 116 
Binlsall  House,  826 
Blrmlnghiun  Columbarlan  Society's 

Sliow.  «7 
liliiids,  preserving  cauMix,  278 


Boilers  for  heating,  152 ;  heating 
iwwer,  888;  small  r.  laroe,  152,  177, 
287 ;  which  to  choose,  308 ;  w^hlch 
shall  we  use  ?  274,  anfS 

Blood  mixture,  application  of,  409 

Blossom,  protecting,  200 

Bog-be<1  soil,  485 

Bone  dust  for  plants,  142 

Bones, dissolving,  142 ;  grannlatcd  for 
manure,  182,220 

Border  flowers,  61 

Border  plants,  raising  from  seed,  4<K) 

Borecole,  variegated,  117 

Botanic  (Royal)  Society's  Shows,  280, 
860  377  457 

Bongain'vtllea  glabra,  pot  ting,  84 

Box  edgings.  relaying,i88 

Brahmas,  origin  of,  106 

Br^hant,  Mrs.,  death  of,  888 

Briar  cuttings,  inserting,  16;  manage- 
ment of,  44 

Brighton  Poultry  Show,  412 

British  Bee-keepers'  Association,  146, 
22S,  317, 888,  460 ;  flnanoes  of,  S6 

British  plants,  choice  species  of,  468 

Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers  for  succes- 
sion, 88;  OIil>ert's  new  Cabbage,  12, 
4't,  6:1, 84 :  hard/,  210, 247, 303  ;  select, 
387 ;  varieties  for  succession,  143 

Bru»scls  Sprouts  culture,  813 

Budgerigars,  management  of,  206 

Buds,  protecting  from  birds,  135 

"Balbsand  BuIbCi 
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Culture,"  review  of. 


Bulbs,  ex|K>rt  of  from  Holland,  290: 

planting,  in;  and  potting, ur» 
BuUflnclies,  821. 826, 843, 865, 406 
Burbidgia  nit  Ida,  275 
Butomus  umbellatus,  468 

CABBAOEH  —  autumn  -  planted,   394  ; 
cause  and  prevention  of  clubbing, 
161 ;  culture  of  in  fields,  467 ;  de- 
stroying insects  on  plants, 437 ;  pro- 
tecting plants.  234 
Cnladiums,  treatment  of,  lOtl 
Calanthos,  culture  of,  240,385 
Caleeolarlas,  Mr.  Ford's,  424 
Ciiliphniritt  Hartwcgiana  at  Kew,  76 
Caltlm  palustris,  fl.-pl.,  356 
Calves  eruptions  on,  92;  rearing  for 

veal  448 
CamelMas— buds  decayed,  88;  casting 
bads,  124;  at  Chelsea,  276:  culture, 
319,348;  cutting  down  and  iN)t ting, 
961) :  flowers  not  expanding,  162 ;  in- 
sects on,  331 ;  leaves  scorching,  308 ; 
notci    on,    118;    at    Ravcnsworth 
Ca<<tle,  811 ;  repotting,  17, 88 ;  select 
varieties,  162 ;  time  for  potting,  2 JO ; 
transplanting,  478 
Campion,  Double  Wliite,454 
Canaries  and  Cayenne  pepper, '244; 

treatment  of,  12.'»,  804, 280, 3.'>2, 412 
Cape  Gooseberry,  culture  of,  182 
Clarclew,  notes  on  gardens  at,  98 
Carladovica  ensiformls,  347 
Canuitions,  171,  267:  culture  of,  215, 
404 ;  dressing,  10,  28,  62,  84  ;  expert 
dressers  of,  27;  in  beds,  191;  list  of, 
190:    management  of,  465 ;     Miss 
Jolllffe,  287 ;  raising  from  see<l,  162 ; 
Souvenir  de  ALilmaison,  361 ;  Tree, 
raising  from  seed,  162 
Carpet  bed  at  Hampton  Court,  97 
Carpet  bedding,  178, 228, 254, 330, 340 
Carrots,  crop  lalltng,  105;  producing 

supply  of,  487 
Cassia  ttlato,  407 ;  C.  cotymbosa  cul- 
ture, 878 
Casnarlnas  at  Holloway,  100 
Cattle,  feeding  of,  127;   Kerry,  487; 

skill  in  breeding,  488 
Cattleya  citrinm  313 
Cuuiitiowcrs  and  Broccoli  for  succes- 
sion. 88;    liquid  manure  for,  406; 
protecting     plants,    234;     raising 
plants  of,  162 ;  select,  387 
(Vauothus  dental u.>,  41.'t 


Celery,  culture  of,  434 
Cement,  elastic,  for  trees,  884 
Centaureas,  propagating,  124 
C'entury  of  Uoscs  in  France,  48.'» 
('harcoal,  chemical  effects  of,  261 
Chenoi>odlum  Bonus-Henricus,  250 
Cherries— Belle  Agathe,  441 ;  desi  n>y- 
iug  insects  on,   104;  ElH'nter.  19.>; 
forcing,  181 ;   late,  in  Ireland,  £t7 ; 
Morcllo  as  bushes,  16 ;  treatment  of 
under  glass,  818 
Cheny  house  nmtine,  858 
Chertsey  Horticultural  Show,  48-5 
Cheshire's,  Mr.,  lecture  on  bees,  317 
Chickens  cramped,  480;  feet  paralvMMl, 

58 ;  hatching,  185 
Chinese  plants,  478 
ClilonodoxaLuclliavpi'tng-flowering, 

2.U 
Chis wick,  fruit  prospects  at.iViS 
Chrysanthemums— ehalleugc  cup  for, 
117:  controversy, 80,  ISO;  deflnltions 
of  blooms,  61;  Faust  and  Fiugut, 
60;  grafting,  163;  judging,  61,  1«W; 
Liverpool  growers   conditions,  m ; 
notes    on    propagating,    in,     I3li : 
planting  out,  163;  proposed  nntionul 
show  of,  100, 117,  135, 180,  192;  sche- 
dule of  National  Sl'ow,  175;    pm- 
poseil  tournament,  4, 43, 81 
Cnurchvard,     improvement   of     St. 

Paul's,  80 
Cineraria  culture,  888;  seedling  cul- 
ture, 284 
Clematises,  hanly,  35;  pruning,  .r>, 

148;  C.Fortunpl,22) 
Clerodendrons,  pruning  of,  1*» ;  ( '.nro- 
maticum,  19k> ;  C.  Bulfourianum,  S48 
Climbers,  evergreen,  for  |»orch,  9m>: 
for  greenhouse,  485 ;  pruning  and 
nailing,  60 
Cloverle    Hall.lo 
Clover,  sowing,  882 
Coal  ashes  on  lawn,  220 
Cochins  versus  Latigshnns,  li>^ 
Cochliostema  .Jacoblanuin,  32*> 
Cockroaches,  dextroylng,  286 
Cockscombs,  drying,  253;  for  herba- 
rium, 218 
CoDlogyne,  variegated,  105 
Coffee.  Liberlan,  duty  on,  l(io 
Colfhicum  luteum  at  Kew,  7«J 
Cold,  plants  enduring,  175 
Coleoneuui  rubra,  252 
Coltsfoot  in  pasture^  20 J 
"Columbarium,"  Moori-*s,  review  of, 

204 
Columbine,  Oolden-flowered,  454 
Comfrey,  450 

Conifers  at  Harbome  House,  0 
Conser>-atory,  iialnting,  220  ;   plants 
for  back  wall  of,  428 ;   plants  for 
cool,  183 
Copt  Hall,  plant  culture  at,  364 
Cordyllnca  injured  by  frost,  142 
Coreopsis  nudata,  881 
Comus  mascula  variegata,  232 
Cornwall,  notes  of  nurseries  and  gar- 
dens in,  77 
Corydalls  nobllls,855 
Cottagers'  Horticultural  Society,  212, 

2.55.275,291 
Cot3'iedon  ramosisslma,  •*146 
Covent  Ganlen  Market,  .18,74,92,11", 
128, 148, 168, 188, 206,  224,  244,  264,  282, 
800,  818, 386,  854,  372,  398,  414,  432,  4'>2, 
470,  400 
Coverts,  planting  for  game  and  orna- 
ment, 142 
Cow-keeping,  amateur,  817,  sa/i 
Cows,  allowance  of  fowl  for,  244 ;  for 

milking,  148 ;  proiiflc,  817 
Cowslip,  Anicrlcau,  855 
Crassula  lactea,  62 
Cream  cheese,  making,  2fK\j  22:: 
Creosote —eficcts  of  on  planth,  l.vi 

for  preserving  wood,  H«,  i;>4, 142 
Crocus  Aitelllnns,346 
Cropping  kitchen  ganlen.  330 
Crutons,  propa;;aling  in  w  alcr,  G.^ 
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Cuciimbera,  arraugfusr  hotuefor,35; 
caakcrlQKf  seu  ;  cuitarc,  848.  886  ; 
Carter's  Model,  894 ;  dlaease  of  fmltd, 
139;  forcing,  181 ;  forming  heating 
cliamber  in  house,  18S;  heating 
house,  105, 188 ;  making  house,  831 ; 
management,  108.  141,  S59,  3U,  365, 
4S7;  raising  plants  of,  70;  roots 
diseased.  Si;  spring,  802;  winter 
treatment  of,  15 

Cumberland  weather,  SIS 

Cupliea  lanceolata,  828 

Currants— buds  and  birds,  240;  reno- 
vating bushes  of  Black,  1U5 ;  summer 
pruning,  266, 881 

Cut  flowers,  moisture  for,  19:J 

Cryptomeria  elegant,  825 

Crystal  Palace,  appointment  of  Mr. 
dead  ;  441 ;  Bird  Show  160,  186  ; 
Flower  Show,  406 

Cycas  revoiuta,  culture  of,  202 

C^'clamcns  after  flowering,  260:  cul- 
ture of,  198  ;  hardy  species  of,  447; 
planting  out,  191 ;  at  Reading,  32  ; 
Hweet-sccnted,  210 

Cydonla  sinensis,  861 

Cypress,  Pryal's  Golden,  216 

Cypripedlum  Lawrcncianum,  441 ;  C. 
Sedeni,  16;  C.  spcctabile,  466 

Dahlia  propagation,  S20 

DairicH,  regulation  of,  264;  American 
products,  187 

Dais  cotinifolla,  424 

Dtilcchampia  Roezlluua  rosea,  213 

Dale.  Mr.,  death  of,  5 

DiiudcHons,  destroying,  466 

Dangstein,  a  last  visit  to,  4»i 

Datura  Stramonium,  124 

Day  Lily,  yellow,  4.)3 

iH.'Corations  for  rooms,  94 

Delphinium  formosum,  4*>3 

Dendrobiuui  Cambridgeanum,  314  ; 
culture  of  I),  nobile,  71 

Deut/.ias  after  flowering,  348;  D.cre- 
nala  flore-iileno,  117 

Dictamnus  Fraxinclla,  453 

Dielytra  eximia,  356 

Difllcultles  overcome,  75, 93 

Digging  and  trenching,  cost  of,  278 ; 
notes  on,  195 ;  time  for,  170 

Dinner-table  decoration,  50 

Diona'a  niusclpula  culture,  428 

DIofloorea  vlttata,  294 

Diplacus  grandiflora  culture,  485 

Dlpteracanthus  afllnis,  4<H);  D.  can- 
Icsccns,  460 ;  D.  Herbstii,  4.^9  ;  D. 
Hpi>ctabillM,44IO 

Disbudding,  820 ;  nitionale  of,  iM 

IKHlecathcon  Mca(iiii,355 

Dorking  chickens.  430;  colour  and 
selection  uf  chlckeuH,  449:  for  exhi- 
bition, 90 ;  modem,  55 ;  Silvcr-Grey, 

167 
Double  Dropwurt,  4.)4 
Double  White  Campion,  4.'>4 
Droseras,  species  and  culture  of,  42.3 
Ducklings,  management  of,  430 


K IGLE8,  Scotch,  at  Somerleyton,  57 
Rcheveria  retusa,  3 ;  culture  of,  175 
£<l};htg  tlles,21&287 ;  preserving  from 

frost,  28,  Its ;  for  ganlen,  47 
Eggs— fertility  of,  92, 148 ;  keeping,  57, 
74  ;  prescr\-ing,  282,  833  ;  shell-less, 
92,490 
Kbeagnus  rcflexa,  2.vi 
Kmiilo.vcrs'  dittlcultics,  288, 346 
Kndive,  cultiire  of,  437 
Kpucrises,  raising  from  seed,  li{2 
Eranthcmuni  puTchellum  planted  out 

in  Switzerland,  15.) 
Ericas— culture  of  E.  hyenmliH,24 ;  E. 
gracilis  after  flowering,  182;  raising 
from  seed,  167 
Erythrina  Crista-galli,  14 
Escal  Ionia  floribunda,  275 
Essex  (South)  Flower  Show,  462 
Eucalyptus  in  Australia  and  England, 
430;  E.  globulus,  404,  462;  destruc- 
tion of  £.  globulus  by  frost,  428, 478 
Eueliaris  amaxonica,  143 
Enchlwna  luxurians,  846  ;  as  fodder 

grass,  881 
£u(myinu8cs  for  walls,  455 
Eupatorium   Wclnmanniannm,  cul- 
ture o(,g8 
Eupliorbia  Lathyrls,  117 
Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  825 
Evergreens,  priming,  313 
Ewes,  management  of  brec4ling,  220 
Exeter  Botanical  Society,  276 
Exeter  Flower  Show,  438 
Exhibition  guide,  42, 136,  l.'iS,  236 
Exhibitors,  ciassiflcatlon  of,  485 


FAT  Foil  lfANUIlB,220 

Fences  for  parks  and  meadows,  35 

Ferns,    British,  2U0  ;   climbing,  3r>7  ; 

Cornish. 50 ;  cul tun*  of  i n  fnmie,  26(i ; 

culture  for  rooms,ai8 ;  for  baskets,  5 ; 

for  unhealed  fernery,  124;  for  vincrv, 

88 ;  for  window  case,  296 ;  liardiness 

of  greenhouse,  173 ;  in  a  ea>e,  JfflO  ; 

management  of,  2U(i ;  repotting,  50, 

161 :  uses  of,  213 
Fertiilxers,  relative  value  of,  413 


FicuB  elastica,  leaves  rooting,  844 ; 
management  of,  278  ;  propagating, 
899 

Fig  house  routine,  258 

Figs— culture,  847,  asn ;  falling,  33o ; 
loreing,  34, 141, 205 ;  forcing  for  early 
crop9,70;  in  ]>ots,  181, 218 ;  Osboru  s 
Proliflc,  10 ;  stoppi ng  growth  of,  KH ; 
thinning  fruit,  464 

Filberts,  culture  of,  16 

Firs  (Scotch),  distance  for  planting, 

143 

Flower  beds,  arrangement  of,  lu'i  ; 

mixed,  881 ;  summer  arrangements, 

292 
Flower  border  arrangement,  296,  881 
Flower  farming,  426 
Flower  garden,  notes  on, 465 ;  routine 

of,  386 
Flower  missions,  236 
•  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  United  States," 

reAiew  of,  201 
Flowers,    arranging   in    beds,    16S ; 

in  Ireland,  437  ;    in  winter,  466  ; 

notes  on  cut,  189 
Fontaincbleau  Gardens,  107 
Foot,  gardener'S|  damage  by,  28 
Forget-me-nots  for  forcing,  375 
Fowls— age  for  laying,  74 ;  drooping 

and  dying,  74.128;  eating  egg-shells, 

1H8 ;  eating  feathers,  74 ;  food  for, 

318 ;  for  market  purposes,  148 ;  for 

winter,  58 ;  history  of  domestic, 222 ; 

plumage  soiled,  854  ;   varieties  fur 

keeping,  74 
Franciscca  violocea  grandiflora,  843 
Fritillaria  Karelini,  294 
Frost— at   Bristol,  47  ;    Mr.  Beaton's 

prediction  for  Ift.Vi,  88 ;  in  Bucking- 


175 ;  tootpriuts  of,  304  ;  in  Irclauil, 
47.  67,  121  ;  in  Lancashire.  65  ;  in 
NorthamptoHshire,134;  in  Scotland, 
27 ;  penetration  of,  282 ;  severe,  134 ; 
in  South  Wales,  79;  In  Surrey,  13, 
27:  in  Wiltslilrc,  311;  iu  Yorkshire,  6 

Fruit  and  sparrows,  437 ;  binls,  de- 
stroying, 247,  290,  and  fruit  buds, 
122 ;  blossom  not  setting,  423 :  cul- 
ture extended,  311 ;  culture  of  nanlv 
fruit,  6 ;  culture  under  glass  simpll- 
fled,  75;  extent  of  culture  in  America, 
117;  hardy  rf/viMbinls,41,116;  judg- 
ing, 170,263 ;  London  central  market 
fl nance«,  156 ;  moisture  for  gathereit, 
196;  notes  on  growing, .'toi ;  preserv- 
ing blossom  from  ants,  142 ;  pro- 
sT>ccts,  272, 3(13,  320,  326,  423  ;  in  lied- 
lordshlre,  45."i ;  nt  C'hiswick,  368;  In 
Dorset,  418  ;  in  Gloucestershire,  4.V.; 
and  in  Ijancasliire,  418;  protecting 
from  birds,  24.'»,  840 :  ripening,  4«i0  ; 
syringing  and  ventilating,  76 ;  tliin- 
ning,  356 

Fruit  ganlen,  notes  on,  446 

Fruit  trees— evils  of  overcropping, 4() ; 
gfHXl  mixtures  for  dressing,  121, 122 ; 
grafting,  272, 276:  in  pots,  122 ;  plant- 
ing, 288;  prices  In  ifth century, 344 ; 
protecting. 254;  pruning, 215,  ^253, 
2(M);  spring  planting,  69 

Fuchsias,  246,  313 :  F.'  aurca  suiierbo, 
117  ;  F.  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  278  ; 
repotting,  33 ;  F.  thymifolia,  441 

Fuel,  trials  of,  l.'jO 

Fulham  Nursery,  spring  flowers  at, 
23J 

Fumigating,  247, 280,  SM,  841, 395 

Funkios,  propagating,  201 


GAILI.ARDIA  ORANDIKLOHA,  4.'>3 

Ganlen,  cnipping,  228 ;  erecting  walls, 
466;  new  mode  of  painting  struc- 
tures, 102;  notes  from  mv  in  1878, 
07, 183, 20H,  248, 374 ;  and  in  IM70, 48U ; 
preparing  kitchen  for  crops,  130; 
visit  to  at  Moukton  WvUI,  40;  vita- 
lity of  vermin,  136 ;  work  iu  kitchen, 
202 

Gardeners,  duties  of  head,  163;  foot, 
65;  longevity  of,  6;  old  colony  of, 
2 ;  young,  44 ;  complaints  and  difll- 
cultles of  young,  102,  111,  130, 153, 176, 
100,  227,  280 

(Janienlns,  culture  of,  446 
Ganlening,  advance  of,  1 ;  kitchen  in 

1879,  4;   hints  on  landscape,  298; 

writers  on,  120 
(}asirolobinm  villosum,  408 
Geese,  management  of,  851 ;  Toulouse 

for  exhibition,  20 
Genista  precox,  485 
Gentiana  acaulis,  355 ;  G.  Andrewsli, 

tm 

(}(>utianel1a  seed  failing,  387 

Geraniums,  compost  for,  142 ;  for  bed- 
ding, 142;  in  |K>t8,  428;  leaves 
bniwncd,  220 ;  leaves  spotted,  814 : 
Princess  Alexandra  for  bedding, 80 ; 
variegated,  142 

(teum  coccineum  fl.-pl.,4')4 

GlllHTt's  new  Cabbage  Broccoli,  12, 46^ 
63,84 

Gladioluses  at  Bishop  Auckland,  254 ; 
culture  of,  208 ;  disease,  120 

Glass,  cleaning  laps  of,  124;  for 
vineries.  174,  19.%  IJW,  280;  rough 
l)lau-,  2(K> 


Glass  structures,  small  versus  large, 

152 

Glazing  without  putty,  142, 182 

Glncose,  what  is  ?  871 

Gnaphalium  arenarlum,453 

Goetliea  Mackovana,  407 

Golden-flowered  Columbine,  454 

Goldfussia  Isophylla  for  winter,  76 

Gooseberry  buds  and  binls, 210, 227, 240 

Gooseberry,  Cape,  culture  of,  182 

Gossip,  a  bit  of,  839 

Grafting  fruit  trees,  272, 276 

Grafting  wax,  application  of,  135; 
making,  183 

Grape  Hyacinths,  choice,  875 

Grapes— berries  setting.  71,  78; 
bunches  curling,  428 :  culture  with- 
out Are  heat.  44;  failure  in  March, 
232;  fertilisation,  232;  Frontlgnans 
for  pots,  22;  Grapes  and  Peaches  in 
same  house,  3, 16 ;  Grapcp,  Peaches, 
and  Figi  combined,  79 ;  keeping  in 
wat«r,  104  *  keeping  in  water  at 
Stanfleld  House,  80 ;  notes  on,  21, 
118,  151;  not  keeping,  290;  ruste<I. 
368;  scalded,  868;  setting,  method 
for,  lor> ;  under  severe  frost,  27  : 
varieties  of,  lOO ;  white  for  cool 
vinery,  447 

Grass  land,  irrigation  of,  114, 143, 168 

Grass,  new,  for  fodder,  891 

Grasses,  varieties  of,  168 

Greed,  ganieners',  40 

GrceubouHc— climbing  plants  for,  4&'i; 
erecting. 20G ;  heatlng,58, 124.201,22(»: 
routine. 286 ;  site  for,  387 ;  Vines  and 
plants  in  87 

*  Greenhouse  Favourites,"  review  of, 
441 

Greenhouse  plants,  management  of, 
465 ;  propagation  and  culture  of,  23:), 
295;  pruning  and  potting  of,  427; 
treatment.  52 

G  rcens,  Curled,  213 

Grubs  infesting  Strawberries.  52 

Guano,  260;  for  Strawberries,  202; 
stren^h  of  .for  watering,  163 ;  test- 
ing quality  of,  156 

Guide,  exhibitors',  wanted,  42 

** Guide  to  Successful  Chicken  Breed- 
ing," review  of,  889 

Guinea  fowls,  288 


HABROTHAMNFS  ELERAX8,  2<?2 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  809 
Halesia  tctrantera,  480 
Hanover  Horticultural  Society,  6 
Hardy  flowers  for  3Iay,  355 
Harrison's  Giant  Musk,  285 
Hatching  and  chlckpus,  185 
Hawflncnes,  821. 365,  ;iH4, 406 
Hawk,  destructlveness  of  tame,  1»4 
Hawthorns,  fascial  vd,  83 
Hay  prospects,  450 
Heaths,  iiotting  and  management  of, 

104 

Heating,  820 :  apparatus  defective,  17 ; 
estimate  of  idplng  for,  348 

Hedge  under  trees,  390 

Hellebores,  culture  of  in  pots,  124; 
nomenclature  of,  79  ;  notes  on,  79, 
l.t3:  at  Tootmg,  275 

Uellebonis  odorus,  82;  H.  olympicus, 
culture  of,  28 

HemerocalliM  flava,  458 

Hens,  hatching  hatching  ducklings, 
168;  food  for,  127;  egg-bound,  490 

Hepaticas,  284 

Herbaceous  plants.  828.  848,  345,  374 ; 
dividing  and  culture  of,  277 ;  for 
June,  4.U;  select,  849,480 

Herbs,  scarcity  and  dearncss  of,  2;KJ ; 
sowing  and  planting,  205 

"  Herefordshire  Pomona,"  review  of,  84 

Hertfonishire  Bee-keeiwrs'  Associa- 
tion, 57, 817, 388 

Hesperls  matronalls,  fl-pU  4*>3 

Hinds,  Mr.,  testimonial  to,  15<S 

Hives,  see  Brrs. 

Holmes,  Mr.,  death  of,  47 

Holloway  Nurseries,  286  ;  choice 
plants  in,  810 

Holly,  Golden  Queen,  renovating,  10 

Holstein  cattle  for  dairies,  317 

Home  farm,  retrospect,  17  ;  work  on, 
36, 54,  72,  89, 107,  125, 144,  164, 184,  208, 
221,  242,  262,  279,  297,  815,  882,  350,  870, 
389,  410,  429, 449,  467,  486 

Honey  for  cakes,  223.    See  Bees. 

Hops  for  hotbeds.  106,  902 

Horn-leaved  Saxifrage,  856 

Horseradish,  planting,  218 

Horses,  farm— breeding  and  rearing 
of.  88, 106 ;  shoeing  of.  409, 499 

Horticultural  Club,  dinner,  213;  elec- 
tion of  Committee,  65 

Horticultural  (Royal)  S(xjiety— An- 
nual Meeting,  114;  Auricula  Sliow, 
305 ;  Committee  Meetings,  46,  1L<>, 
103, 270, 3a'>,  a**9,  430, 47H  ;  Great  Sum- 
mer Show.895;  King  of  the  Belgians' 
visit,  229  :  medals  awarded,  4£{  ' 
Popular  show,  424  ;  privileges  of 
Fellows,  47;  and  the  fate  Ih-lncess 
Alice,  M 

Horticultural  (Royal)  Society  of  Ire- 
land's Show,  878 ;  Spring  Show,  310 

Horticultural  tour  in  the  west,  77, 98 

Ilorficulture,  fascination  of,  2 

Uospilals  ami  lCo.->c  shows,  4.>tf 


Hotbeds,  making,  83 

Hot-water  apparatus,  824;  arrange- 
ment of  pipes  for,  98;  circulation 
of,  202 

Hovea  Celsli,  479 

Unmea  elegans,  449 

Hvacinths,  after  flowering,  959,  978  ; 
Introduction  of,  189 ;  in  tne  London 


nurseries,  233 
Hybridising,  171 


ICB  STACK,  FOBM INO,  17 

Ulicium  reli^osum  hardy, : 

Incubators^  tm 

"Insects,  ^otes  on  Injurious,"  review 
of,  214 

InsecU,  notes  on  for  gardeners,  .w 

International  Horticultural   Exhibi- 
tion, 455 

Inula  Uookeri,828 

Ireland,  notes  on  flowers  in,  487 

Irises,  471 ;  L  dichotoma,  407 

Iris  gardens  at  Hori  Klri,  911 

Isle  of  Wight  Poultry  Show,  197 

Isola  Bella  gardens,  959 

Ivies,  for  pillars,  71 

Ivy  for  walls,  447 ;  stems,  large,  1.'j« 

Ixlas,  893 ;  causes  of  failure  of,  129 
culture,  178, 986 

JAPAN,  VISIT  TO.  911 
Japanese  Plants.  479 
Japanese  Wax  Tree,  438 
JeDersonia.  culture  of,  51 
Jersey  Poultrj'  Show,  54 
Judging,  standard  required  fur,  42 
June,  twelve  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
for,  458 


KARL  KOCH,  DR.,D]EATH  OF,  4«»7 

Kerry  cattle,  487 

Kcw  Gardens,  190 ;  flowers  at,  2ftS,  2se ; 

notable  plants  at,  860;  novelties  at 

76 
Kidney  Bean  forcing,  180. 478 
Kingston  and  Surblton  Horticultural 

Show,  481 
«  Kitchen  Gardening  Made  Easy,"  n>- 

view  of  347 
Kitchen  garden  notes,  894, 487, 445 


LAND,    DIVISION      OF      PARK     AM» 

pasture,  35 
Landscai>e  gardening,  hints  on,  226 
Langshans,  144*  r^/-#u«  Cochms,  iiy> 
Lapageria  not  thriving,  143 
LanliKabala  bltemata,  105 
Lawns  in  ^ten  days,  20;   destro\'ing 

weeds  on,  156;    manure  for,  'I'G; 

renovating,  106, 12;),  124, 134, 918, 277 
Leaves,  obtaining  impressions  of,  485 
Leeds  Gardeners  Society-,  64 
Leghorns,  properties  of,  206 
Leucophyton  Browuil,  174 
I^lght, influence  of,  89" 
Lilies,  Guernsey  and  Jacobara,culture 

of,  182;  hardy,  856 
Liliums— auratum,  129,  132,  196  ;  cul- 

tme  of  L.  auratum,  135 ;  culture,  71, 

828,349;  L.  land  folium,  usefulness 

of,  183:  seedling,  220 
Lily  of  the  Valley, forcing,  220;  plant- 
ing, 447 ;  preparing  for  forcing,  2:.y 
Lily  trade  in  Japan,  343 
Lime  for  Vine  bonlers,  849 j  usestif  in 

cultivation,  56 ;  value  of  for  dtu<tiug 

trees,  l^'» 
Lime  tree  wounded,  22(» 
Limewash.  861 
Linaria  dalmatica,  381 
LtndsK'a  culture,  172 
LInua*a  borealis,  87 
Llijum  trigynum,  culture  of,  101,  IM, 

212 ;  value  of  for  winter,  154 
Liquid  manures,  240 ;   applyluK   in 

winter,  176,  107 ;  deodnrlslug,  361 ; 

inodorous,  980, 240 
Liverpool     Horticultural     Socletv'.-* 

Show,  969 
Loasa  vuicanica,  828 
Lobelias,  propagating,   163 :    nil  sing 

from  cuttings,  240 ;   raising  from 

seed,  296 
Lucerne  culture,  888 ;  In  orchards,  413 
Luminous  plants,  87 
Lychnis  chalcedouica  flore-|>leno,  4.j;i ; 

L.  fulgens,  356 ;  L.  vespertina,  4.'>4 
Lycopoaium  Selago,  463 
Lygodium  scandens,  hardiness  of,  1^'> 


MAHONIA    FA8CICULATA    HYBKID.\, 

401 
Magnolia  consplcua,  361 ;  31.  fuscata. 
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ADVICE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

;UCH  good  advice  has  been  given  to  all  of  us 
in  our  time,  and  but  very  little  has  been 
remembered  ;  yet  occasionally  some  little  bit 
comes  back  with  power,  aye !  and  does  us 
good  ;  it  goes  home  to  our  hearts  and  bosoms 
and  bears  fruit  in  our  lives.    Then,  again, 
we  remember  only  some  persons  we  have  met 
in  life ;  the  many  and  all  tney  said  pass  awav 
£rom  us,  but  now  and  then  a  word  or  a  look 
from  someone  we  knew  years  ago  comes  back  to  us,  and 
that  does  us  good.    We  cannot  remember  eveiy thing, 
but  we  do  remember  some  things  of  use  and  of  profit. 
This  world  may  truly  be  called  in  a  general  way  "a 
forgetting  world."    It  is  painful  to  notice  how  some  people 
apparently  delight  in  forgetting  the  past  of  their  lives ; 
this  is  the  case  too  often  with  newly  rich  or  much  risen 
people,  and  a  very  bad  trait  it  is  in  such.    But  it  is  not 
always  so.    Not  long  since  I  was  brought  in  public  into 
&e  presence  of  a  man  who  had  made  himsdif  a  grand 
position  from  a  small  beginning,  and  greatly  I  admired 
his  bearing  and  words,  but  I  more  greatly  admired  the  man 
when  I  heard  that  he  had  never  forgotten  or  turned  his 
hack  upon  one  of  his  old  humble  friends.    But  there  is  one 
old  friend,  or  it  may  be  if  you  have  treated  him  badly — viz., 
acted  badly,  an  old  foe — 1  mean  Father  Time.    How  he  is 
forgotten !  how  people  try  to  forget  him,  determine  to  for- 
get him,  try  to  look  young  I    Both  sexes  are  often  equally 
lofdiah  in  this  respect.    People  try  to  forget  time ;  they 
hmiy  on,  remembering  not  tne  past,  but  forgetting  vigor- 
OS^.    They  would  have  spumed  Ophelia  had  she  come  to 
them  with  the  sweet  present  and  sweeter  words — 

"  There's  Rosemary,  that's  for  remembranoe ; 
Pray  you  love  remember." 

But  though  so  many  f oi^et  Time  and  his  warnings  until 

too  late,  they  having  failed  to  catch  him  by  the  forelock, 

yet  he  will  be  noticed,  seen,  and  heard  at  least  once  a  year, 

and  that  once  now  when  he  stands — he,  the  old,  bald,  bent 

man,  with  sc3rthe  in  hand,  and  staring  into  the  faces  of  us 

all  he  solemnly  turns  his  glass,  the  last  sand  having  slowly 

ran  through,  and  says,  with  his  glittering  eye  on  us,  '^  The 

old  year  is  passed,  it  is  gone,  gone  for  ever,  and  a  new 

yesr  has  come/'    Time,  Old  Father  Time  as  we  call  him, 

will  be  heard  just  now ;  let  us  see  what  he  can  say  to  us  for 

our  benefit  of  the  past  and  future,  and  take  the  advice  that 

fiJIs  as  it  were  from  his  very  presence. 

Now  the  chief  subject  of  tnese  pages  is  horticulture,  as 
OUT  principal  title  plainly  declares,  for  ours  is  the  Journal 
€f  Horiicultwej  and  a  journal  means  a  daily  register.  We 
r^^ister  once  a  week  the  daily  work  and  doings  and  im- 
provements in  the  floral,  fruit,  and  vegetable  world.  The 
trained  minds  of  men  who  have  made  horticulture  their 
profession  lay  their  thoughts  and  experiences  before  the 
world.  The  amateur,  often  an  enthui^ast,  brings  his  budget 
to  aid  and  instruct.  He  makes  not  a  profession  of  tiie 
sdence,  it  is  true,  but  enters  deeply  into  the  pleasures  of 
horticulture.  But  beyond  and  above  profession  and  plea- 
Jra  ft7.— Tou  xxxvL,  kbw  series. 


sure,  the  progress  of  gardening  is  a  sure  mark  of  the  pro- 
gress of  a  nation.  The  Romans  brought  Italian  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  England  advanced.  Then  on  their  leaving 
was  a  pause  in  the  nation's  prosperity,  and  we  do  not  read 
of  ganlen  improvement.  Then  the  Normans  came,  and 
many  a  noble's  and  monastic's  garden  glowed  with  the  fruits 
of  sunny  France,  and  the  nation  advanced.  No  country  of 
Europe  is  in  such  a  standstill  condition  ks  Spain,  of  which 
perhaps  its  best  describer  O'Shea  writes,  under  the  head  of 
"  Gardens  " — "  Spain  ought  to  be  the  land  of  gardens,  the 
paradise  of  flowers.  The  requisite  shade  under  a  scorching 
sun,  the  wants  of  a  vegetable  rather  than  an  animal  food 
for  the  people,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  wonders  that 
the  combination  of  heat  and  moisture  produce  there,  &c. — 
all  these  reasons  exist,  and  yet  the  commonest  flowers  are 
costly  in  price,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  gardens,  and  the 
love  or  fashion  for  flowers  is  unknown."  This,  true  of 
standstill  Spain,  is  happily  utterly  untrue  of  Great  Britain. 
In  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  none  more  specially  than 
near  our  great  towns,  do  we  see  the  advance  of  horticulture. 
No  sooner  do  a  man's  circumstances  improve  than  he  im- 
proves his  home,  surrounding  himself  by  a  well-kept 
garden.  Gardening  advanced  in  England  just  as  England 
advanced.  In  Charles  II.'s  time  all  was  artificial,  when, 
to  borrow  Lady  Morgan's  mot,  "  Nothing  was  natural 
except  the  children,"  and  the  artificial  taste  in  gardens  and 
grounds  prevailed.  Whereas  Gray,  writing  in  1763  when 
England  was  improving  naturally,  notices  tne  great  skiU  in 

§ardening  and  laying  out  of  grounds  that  began  to  prevail, 
eclaring  it  to  be  in  England  "  our  only  proof  of  original 
taste  iu  matters  of  pleasure." 
The  stiff  cold  style  was  gone  when  it  was  written — 

"  No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene. 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene ; 
The  suffering  eye  inverted  Nature  sees 
Trees  cat  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees." 

But  Bridgman  and  Kent  brought  freedom  and  variety, 
following  Nature  instead  of  discarding  or  defacing  her. 
And  this  has  been  more  and  more  true  as  this  century  has 
advanced.  Occasionally  we  see  a  fancy  running  into  ab- 
surdity. Thus,  as  the  artificial  style  above  noticed  was, 
adopting  it  as  a  whole,  truly  absurd ;  so  when  the  bedding- 
plant  mania  was  at  fever  heat  we  had  another  absurdity — 
the  limiting  our  preference  for  one  class  of  floweis,  and 
they  the  most  gaudy,  and  arranged  most  artificially. 
Happily  the  bedding  rage  and  ribbon-border  fancies  have 
been  somewhat  kept  in  check,  and  the  total  extermination 
of  many  flowers  which  was  threatened  has  not  taken  place. 
If  gardening  is  to  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  the  improvement 
of  Nature,  we  must  follow,  in  a  degree  at  least,  the  teach- 
ing of  Nature.  Nature  is  fallen,  though  glorious ;  it  is  the 
gardener's  place  to  remove  the  stains  of  the  fall.  Yet  even 
unadorned  Nature  is  sometimes  very  glorious  ;  take,  for 
instance,  this  description  o£  a  scene  in  a  French  forest : 
"Our  walks  often  led  us  to  what  we  called  our  forest 
orchard,  where  the  thrushes  and  blacklurds  came  for  the 
meal  which  good  mother  Pomona  provides  for  them  by 
day.  By  night  she  lodges  them  amid  thick  bushes  that 
fairly  hang  down  with  fniit,  while  beautiful  flowers  carpet 
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the  ground.  When  June  has  half  run  its  course  Strawherries 
and  Raspberries  perfume  the  thickets  ;  then  the  black  Cherry 
ripens.  Rutin  autumn  the  forest  is  most  prodigal  of  its  riches. 
By  Sainte  Madeleine,  as  the  proverb  says,  the  Walnuts  are 
full ;  the  leafy  Hazel  stretches  out  its  twin  nuts,  with  hoods 
curiously  jagged  and  twisted  ;  the  squirrels  run  about  storing 
their  winter  provision ;  the  wild  Plum  purples  the  hedges ; 
Crabs  and  wild  Pears  offer  their  fruits  amidst  the  red  foliage 
of  their  ungrafted  stocks;  clusters  of  Cornel  berries,  like 
yermilion  O&ves,  ripen  beside  the  scarlet  Barberry.*' 

Beautiful  as  this  piece  of  word-painting  is,  and  beautiful, 
doubtless,  as  is  the  scene  which  it  describes,  yet  a  forest  is  but 
a  dank,  undrained,  chilly  place,  walking  hindered  by  straggling 
trailing  growths,  and  the  gn^und  uneven  ;  it  is  at  best  beauty 
which  wants  man*s  judicious  hand  to  put  in  order.  No  forest 
is  equal  to  a  weU -planted  and  well-kept  park,  where  the 
Copper  Beech  stands  near  some  bright  green  tree,  and  where 
an  emerald  and  smooth  sod  carries  the  eye  under  even  the 
lowest  brandbes  of  the  most  beautiful  Horse  Chestnut;  and 
where  the  winding  bright  gravel  carriage  drive  runs  on  and  on 
in  graceful  curves,  and  where  the  dappled  deer  graze  in  the 
shadow  of  the  big  trees,  and  startled  by  a  passenger's  foot- 
fall look  at  him  steadily  for  a  moment,  and  then,  like  discreet 
light  cavaliy,  retire  further,  and  the  twinkling  ears  and  tails 
▼anish  in  the  distance. 

It  is  a  gardener's  glory  to  improve  Nature — ^to  turn  the  Crab 
into  the  Apple,  to  prolong  the  nowering  of  plants,  to  concen- 
trate scattered  beauty  in  flower  and  foliage,  and  to  turn  the 
forest  into  the  park,  for  a  well-managed  park  and  garden  are 
Nature  at  perfection.  Gardening  has  such  a  fascination  in  it, 
that  although  there  are  many  sons  who  care  not  the  least  for 
their  fathers'  profession  or  trade,  they  never  thinking  it  neces- 
sary or  natural  that  they  should  follow  it,  but  I  believe  it  is  quite 
the  contrary  with  gardeners.  Cterdener's  son  becomes,  though 
not  in  the  same  place,  a  gardener ;  or  if  he  can  command  capital 
enough,  or  what  is  quite  as  good  (listen,  young  men)  makes 
himself  indispensable  to  his  senior  and  his  master,  is  able  to 
become  a  market  gardener,  and  we  know  how  the  same  names 
go  on  in  market-gardening  and  seed  businesses. 

I  have  a  true  story  to  tell  of  gardeners  who  have  actually  as 
A  colony  gone  on,  fathers  succeeded  by  sons,  from  A.D.  1422  to 
this  very  year— that  is,  for  456  years,  and  in  the  same  place. 
It  is  in  France,  the  l^id  of  fruit  culture.  There  is  a  Scottish 
colony  of  gardeners  at  St.  Martin's  d'Auxigny  near  Boaiges. 
Its  history  is  this  :  When  Charles  VII.  of  France  was  in  retire- 
ment at  Bourges  he  had  a  Scottish  guard,  whose  High  Constable 
was  John  Stuart  of  Damley.  In  1422  this  gentleman  esta- 
blished himself  with  his  companions  in  arms  at  St.  Martin's. 
Special  privileges  were  granted  to  the  settlers  until  the  revo- 
lution of  1789.  The  colony  now  numbers  three  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  people,  thus  in  some  degree  isolated,  have 
maintained  their  nationality  to  the  present  day,  the  members 
marrying  among  themselves.  Even  now  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  district  call  them  *'  the  English,"  out  they  call 
themselves  "  the  Scotch."  They  have  a  strong  regard  for  the 
country  of  their  f  ore&ithers ;  they  are  Protestants  in  religion, 
and  are  very  industrious  and  honest.  They  devote  themsdves, 
as  they  have  always  done  since  their  settlement  as  a  colony, 
to  the  culture  of  fruit.  Each  male  possesses  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  and  the  produce  is  sent  to  Bourges,  Orleans,  and  Paris. 
Who  knows  but  these  interesting  people  had  Scotch  gardeners 
for  their  remote  ancestors,  and  when  they  dropped  soldiering 
resumed  gardening  7  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  they 
are,  devoted  generation  after  generation  to  fruit  culture. 

There  must  be,  and  there  is,  a  wonderful  fascination  in  hor- 
ticulture :  it  pleases  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  the  town-bred 
and  the  country-bom.  Many  a  man  who  in  the  battle  of  life 
has  become  hard,  and  cold,  and  stem,  yet  has  a  tender  memoiy 
not  only  for  the  place  of  his  birth  but  for  the  garden  of  his 
childhood.  Such  an  one  was  William  Cobbett,  a  fierce  com- 
T:ative  man  ;  and  yet  he  writes  on  a  return  to  his  native  place 
after  an  absence  of  many  years,  "There  was  the  little  hill 
wheie  I  had  begun  my  gardening  works  ;  and  now  came  rush- 
ing into  my  mind  all  at  once  my  pretty  little  garden,  my  little 
blue  smock  frock,  my  little  nailed  shoes,  my  pretty  pigeons 
I  used  to  feed  out  of  my  hands,  the  last  kind  words  and  tears 
of  my  gentle  and  tender-hearted  and  affectionate  mother." 
If  such  a  ha^  nature  could  feel  thus — ^he,  a  self-contained  man 

one  who,  like  Richard  III.,  might  have  said  *'  I  am  myself 

alone,"  no  wonder  many  of  us  luive  a  special  tenderness  for 
the  flowers  and  fruits  we  knew,  perhaps  first  knew,  by  some 
old-world  local  name. 


I  have  given  an  instance  in  the  Scotch  colony  in  France  of 
the  same  pursuit — ^viz.,  gimiening,  being  followed  for  genera- 
tions.   But  it  may  be  said,  "  These  men  have  done  this  simply 
for  a  living."    Of  course  they  have,  but  had  they  disliked  the 
trade  they  might  have  taken  to  another.     My  argument  is, 
that  whether  for  profit  or  pleasure  only,  there  is  a  uscination 
in  horticulture  wnich  if  taken  up  understandiugly  is,  nnlike 
many  hobbies,  life-enduring.    I  will  cite  an  example  from  the 
biography  of  an  excellent  Wiltshire  clergyman,  a  member  of 
the   noble  house  of  Methuen.     His  son,  the  writer  of  the 
memoir,  says,  *'For  many  years  of  my  father's  life  at  All 
Cannings  the  garden  was  to  him  a  nullity.    The  flowers,  to 
be  sure,  felt  the  fostering  influence  of  our  sweet  eldest  sister, 
the  vegetables  were  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  village  gardener ; 
but  the  fruit  trees  were  left  to  grow  as  Nature  bid  them.    My 
father  was  quite  happy  with  his  books,  busy  with  his  i)en, 
prolific  of  verses,  and  never  forgetting  for  an  hour  the  claims 
of  his  sacred  calling.    What  room  hiui  he  for  a  new  parsnit  ? 
and  what  likelihood  that  he  should  add  a  passion  for  garden- 
ing to  the  other  warm  impulses  of  his  character  ?    The  stoiy 
is  strange  and  yet  true.    A  relative  paid  him  a  visit,  and  being 
very  scientific  in  fruit  trees,  especially  the  Vine,  which  with 
us  had  been  specially  neglectco,  the  tide  turned.    My  father 
became  hot  upon  his  new  hobby.    All  was  put  on  a  new  foot- 
ing.   He  read  books,  he  ordered  tools,  ana  a  gardener's  bae 
for  nails  and  shreds.    And  it  was  no  passing  fit  that  seizea 
him.    It  seemed  to  grow  upon  him  day  by  day.    The  rectory 
assumed  a  different  air.     The  south  side  of  the  house  was 
carpeted  with  Vines.    He  had  his  visitors  out  to  see  his  well- 
covered  waUs ;  he  loved  to  point  out  beauties  and  peculiarities 
among  the  bunches.     He  secured  a  large  crop  of  splendid 
Grapes  which  people  would  not  believe  to  have  been  grown 
out  of  doors.    He  became  a  member  of  the  Wilts  HorticultuiBl 
Society,  showed  his  fruit  and  won  prizes.    His  love  of  garden- 
ing lasted  without  any  abatement  till  old  age  came  upon  him, 
dimmed  his  eyesight,  and  made  us  tremble  to  see  him  upon  a 
ladder."    The  good  old  man  above  referred  to  I  knew,  and  saw 
buoyant  and  lively  at  above  fourscore.    How  much  happiness 
was  his  from  his  love  of  practical  horticulture  I    It  is  only  the 
old  old  story ;  Nature  says,  *'  Love  me  once  and  I  will  love 
you  ever." 

What  special  advice  in  this  my  fifteenth  new  year's  homily 
— ^how  time  flies  1 — ^have  I  to  give  to  gardeners?  Happily 
there  are  no  such  things  as  strikes  among  the  craft,  therefore 
no  general  poverty  or  ruin  as  among  the  South  Wales  collien. 
This  year  with  troublous  times,  and  scarce  and  dear  times, 
before  us  I  would  say,  Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have. 
Go  on  quietly  but  surely  improving  yourselves.  We  all  love 
what  is  old,  and  yours  is  the  oldest  profession ;  so  do  not  dis- 
grace it,  but  bring  honour  on  it.  TiULC,  too,  the  advice  which 
old  Father  Time  gives  to  us  all,  remembering  how  swift-footed 
he  is,  and  how  short  are  man's  days ;  so  work  manfully  and 
fulfil  your  duty.  Remember — ^try  to  remember— during  the 
whole  year  the  sober  thoughtful  fxame  of  mind  which  you  bad 
at  the  year's  beginning,  and  do  not  act  during  the  whole  year 
as  you  will  be  ashamed  at  the  year's  close.  Be  true  to  your- 
selves, and  then  you  will  be  true  to  alL 

With  a  little  anecdote  which  will  come  to  the  hearts  of  all 
lovers  of  pets — and  we  have  many  among  our  readers — and  I 
have  done.  After  the  taking  the  other  day  of  the  Afghan  fort 
of  Ali  Musjid  by  our  soldiers,  **  In  one  little  room  a  Sepoy 
found  three  children  covered  over  with  rags.  One  of  them, 
finding  they  were  discovered,  held  up  a  smidl  cage  cont 
two  partridges  [quaUs  more  probably]  to  their  captor,  anc 
offered  it  to  him  if  he  would  but  spare  their  lives.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  children  were  carefully  tended, 
and  the  little  one  was  idlowed  to  keep  his  pets."  How  human 
nature  is  alike  all  the  world  over  when  at  its  best  I  The  child 
and  his  birds,  tibe  Sepoy,  now  a  British  soldier,  with  a  true 
soldier's  chivalry  towuds  the  weak,  and  many  an  English 
lady  with  her  eyes  swimming  with  tear^  as  she  reads  the  touch- 
ing anecdote.    Verily 

**  One  toach  of  natoie  make  the  whole  world  Un.*' 

To  all  readers  of  and  writers  in  "  our  Journal,"  I,  as  chaplain, 
beg  to  wish  you  all  "A  Happy  New  Year."— Wiltshibb 
Regtob.  

EXHIBITING  ROSES. 

In  perusing  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  in  your  columns  of  the  19th  ult.  I  was  very  glad 
to  find  it  had  been  decided  to  reduce  the  largest  numb^  of 
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blooms  in  the  amateurs*  claases  from  forty-eight  to  thirty-six. 
This,  Im.  my  opinion,  is  qnite  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
will  tend  materially  to  add  to  Ihe  number  of  competitors  in 
that  class,  also  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  individual  stands. 
Thirty-six  yarieties  are  quite  sufficient  for  most  amateurs  to 
diow,  and  many  growers  would  be  very  much  taxed  and  have 
to  resort  to  inferior  flowers  to  make  up  the  last  twelve  to  com- 
plete a  forty-eight.  I  think  we  shall  now  hear  less  of  the 
foizes  being  d^id  certainties  for  this  or  that  exhibitor,  who 
amply  at  present  overpower  their  opponents  by  the  numbers 
of  Roses  they  grow.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  by  no  means 
lessen  the  advantages  of  the  great  grower,  for  however  good  a 
iorty-eight  may  be  produced  it  is  veiy  evident  that  a  thirty- 
ox  can  be  made  better. 

I  should  be  very  ghid  to  see  the  treble  classes  entirely  done 
«way  with ;  they  may  be  all  very  well  to  make  a  display  of 
colour,  bat  even  in  the  best  nurserymen^s  stands  I  never  yet 
saw  a  treble  stand  but  was  to  my  mind  a  mere  jumble  and 
confusioii ;  and  if  we  are  to  have  Roses  shown  in  such  num- 
bers and  where  space  is  available  I  would  suggest  that  the 
societies  provide  temporary  stands  and  tubes,  and  that  the 
Uooms  be  arranged  uiree  of  a  sort  across  the  stand ;  this,  I 
famcj,  would  make  a  much  more  effective  display,  and  would 
not  entail  so  much  labour  on  the  exhibitor  as  the  present 
tedious  manner  of  arranging  trebles. — ^W.  NiCHOL. 


QRAPES  AND  PEACHES  IN  THE  SAME  HOUSE. 

In  reference  to  some  remarks  of  "  Kitchen  Oasdenbr  " 
in  a  recent  issue  of  this  Journal,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
^leat  majority  of  gardeners  prefer  and  would  recommend  the 
cultivation  of  only  one  kind  of  fruit  in  a  house  instead  of  the 
mixed  system ;  yet  it  is  abundantly  proved  by  "  Kitchen 
Oardener^s**  description  of  a  house  m  which  Peaches  and 
Orapes  are  successfully  produced,  as  well  as  by  other  instances 
where  to  my  knowledge  the  mixed  system  has  been  practised 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  anyone  may  not  have  not  only  Peaches  and  Grapes 
Imt  Figs  as  well  in  the  same  house. 

About  thirty-five  years  since  I  was  employed  in  a  garden 
where  there  was  a  large  range  of  glass,  every  division  of  which 
was  worked  most  successfully  on  the  mixed  system ;  so  much 
flo  that  I  consider  I  have  never  seen  a  range  of  similar  extent 
80  prodactive  of  really  good  Pine  Apples,  Peaches,  Grapes,  and 
Stnwberries,  besides  French  Beans,  &c.  The  owner  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  some  of  the  largest  dinner  parties  of  the 
season  in  London,  and  these  parties  were  celebrated  for  their 
desserts  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

It  may  perha|>s  interest  some  of  your  readers,  if  it  does  not 
instruct  them,  if  I  give  a  brief  account  of  how  the  mixed 
sjstem  was  arranged  and  worked  in  the  range  in  question. 
Begizming  at  one  end  of  the  range  there  was  a  house  with  a 
Vine  up  each  rafter.  These  Vines  were  trained  to  three  wires 
about  8  inches  apart  running  up  under  each  rafter.  In  the 
body  of  th^  house  there  were  Peach  trees  trained  on  a  trellis- 
wod:  which  was  nearly  level  and  raised  about  4  feet  above  the 
border.  On  the  back  wall  were  three  standard-trained  Peach 
trees,  and  in  the  front  angle  of  the  house  there  was  a  shelf  for 
Strawberries.  The  Vines  had  their  roots  entirely  in  the  out- 
side, and  the  Peaches  were  confined  to  the  inside  border.  I 
have  seen  splendid,  large,  well-coloured  Black  Hamburgh 
On4)e8  produced  year  after  year  in  this  house,  and  equally 
splendid  Peaches,  never  missiug  a  crop. 

The  next  two  divisions  were  pikieries  with  the  pit  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  houses,  with  passages  back  and  iront,  a  front 
shelf  for  Strawberries,  and  another  shelf  for  the  same  purpose 
near  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  and  several  feet  lower  one  for 
French  Beuis.  The  Vines  of  course  were  entirely  in  the  out- 
side border,  and  the  fronts  of  the  houses  so  arranged  that  the 
Vines  could  be  turned  outside  for  a  time  after  thev  were  ripe. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  pits  were  fiilled  with  spent 
bark  and  the  Vines  were  brought  in.  At  the  same  time  every 
available  space — shelves  and  pits — were  filled  with  Strawber- 
ries, Roses,  &c.,  and  when  the  heat  was  advanced  French 
Beans.  As  soon  as  the  Grapes  on  each  rafter  were  thinned  the 
iemjpoTtaj  occupanto  of  the  pits  were  moved  elsewhere  and 
fruiting  Pines  took  their  plac^.  These  two  houses  were  tho- 
roughly successful  with  all  their  occupants,  and  I  have  seen  as 
fine  Muscat  Grapes  over  the  end  passages  where  there  were  no 
Pines  as  ever  I  have  seen  before  or  since. 

The  next  house  was  the  centre  one  of  the  range,  and  was 
abovt  76  feet  loog,  and  to  the  best  of  my  xeoollection  24  feet 


wide.  The  roof  was  supported  in  the  middle  with  iron  colnmms, 
up  which  the  main  stems  of  the  Vines  which  clothed  every 
rafter  were  trained.  The  roots  of  these  Vines  were  entirely 
restricted  to  the  inside  border.  Along  the  front  of  the  house 
were  standard  Peach  trees,  the  heads  of  which  were  trained 
flat  like  a  large  Chinese  umbrella.  On  the  back  wall  were 
standard-trained  Peaches,  and  along  the  front  of  the  house 
over  the  flue  a  shelf  for  bedding  plants,  &c.  The  whole  floor  of 
the  house  was  used  as  a  store  for  tender  flower  garden  plants, 
chiefly  Pelargoniums.  This  house  was  equally  successful,  and 
some  of  the  grandest  berries  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  I  ever 
saw  were  ^wn  in  it ;  and  I  have  seen  them  hanging  in  good 
condition  m  January  and  sometimes  February  notwithstanding 
the  store  of  plants  on  the  floor. 

The  house  next  to  this  large  vinery,  &c.,  was  equal  in  size  to 
both  the  pineries  already  noticed,  and  was  used  for,  among 
otbeT  things,  producing  Grapes  and  Pines  early  in  May.  The 
Vines  were  entirely  in  an  outside  border,  the  pit  in  the  centre 
of  the  house  being  filled  up  early  in  December  with  tan  or 
bark  and  the  Vines  brought  in  from  the  outside ;  at  the  same 
time  Roses  were  placed  in  the  bark  bed,  and  Strawberries  on 
the  shelves  and  kerbs.  When  the  Grapes  were  thiimed  started 
Pines  were  introduce  from  other  places  and  plunged  in  the 
bed,  French  Beans  were  grown  on  the  kerbs  and  lower  shelves 
of  the  back  wall.  Tins  house  was  ultimately  turned  into  a 
Muscat  house,  and  I  have  seen  Muscato  in  fine  order  in  it  at 
the  middle  of  March.  YHien  Muscats  and  Hamburgha  can 
thus  be  had  in  February  and  Mareh  what  necessity  is  there  for 
coarser  late  varieties  till  after  those  dates?  The  next  and 
concluding  division  in  the  range  was  a  Peach  and  Vine  house 
arranged  and  managed  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  division 
I  have  referred  to,  and  was  equally  successful. 

With  all  the  experience  and  observation  of  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  above  practice  and  arrangements  were 
carried  out,  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  I  have  never  seen  so 
much  really  good  fruit  produced  in  the  same  extent  of  glass  as 
was  produced  in  this  range  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve : 
nor  ao  I  consider  it  possible  to  have  produced  the  same  amount 
of  Pines,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  and  Grapes,  to  say  nothing  of 
French  Beans  and  Roses,  by  devoting  one  house  exclusively 
to  one  sort  of  fruit.  No  doubt  to  work  a  range  after  this 
fashion  requires  careful  and  skilful  management. 

A  word  and  hint  to  young  gardeners  about  this  range.  The 
one  man  that  worked  it  hMl  no  help  except  from  one  of  the 
kitehen  garden  men  during  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  after- 
noon to  carry  water,  for  it  all  had  to  be  carried,  or  at  least 
harrowed.  He  had  to  be  at  home  every  Sunday  without  any 
help,  nor  did  he  ever  get  any  help  with  the  fires.  Every  sam 
in  the  range  had  to  be  untied,  let  down,  drawn  up,  and  tied 
when  airing  was  necessary.  In  moving  Pines  he  had  help,  but 
he  thinned  all  the  Grapes,  tied  all  the  Peaches  and  Vines,  &c. 
The  kitehen  garden  men  carried  in  all  the  bark  to  the  Pine 
pitB,  and  they  carried  tons  of  it  on  their  back  up  steep  stairs, 
for  the  ground  was  deep  behind  the  houses,  and  I  have  helped 
to  do  &is  in  December  with  stinging  froste  and  the  sweat 
dropping  off  at  my  nose  like  peas.  Besides  this  range  there 
were  Pines,  Cucumbers,  Radishes,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  dec.,  forced 
in  the  Melon  ground — the  breadth  of  the  kitchen  garden  and 
more  from  this  main  range,  all  worked  by  the  same  man. — 
D.  Thomson,  Dmndtmrig  Gardens, 


ECHEVERIA  ,  RETUSA. 


CONaiDEBiNO  the  great  decorative  value  of  this  easily-grown 
plant  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  it  is  not  as  commonly 
grown  as  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Cyclamens.  From  all 
those  plant§  it  is  totally  distinct,  yet  in  its  own  peculiar 
form  of  attractiveness  it  is  equal  in  value  to  any  of  them. 
In  a  greenhouse  at  the  present  time,  where  all  the  planto 
named  are  fiowering,  those  of  Echeveria  retusa,  I  think,  com- 
mand the  lion's  share  of  admiration.  It  was  by  reading  of 
the  merits  of  this  plant  in  the  Journal  that  led  me  to  com- 
mence ite  cultivation.  I  purohased  half  a  dozen  planto  last 
year,  grew  them  on,  and  flowered  them  in  48-sisecl  poto  last 
winter,  each  plant  yidding  four  to  six  stout  flowering  stems 
surmounted  with  elegant  drooping,  bright  yet  chaste,  heads 
of  flowers.  After  flowering  the  planto  were  shifted  into  larger 
pots,  a  very  open  and  rough  rich  compost  being  used.  They 
were  kept  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  until  April,  and  were 
then  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  a  cold  mme.  There 
they  grow  luxuriantly.  Air  was  admitted  freely  according  to 
the  weather,  and  during  the  summer  the  lighto  were  oftea 
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removed  from  the  frame  night  and  day.  Early  in  the  ppring 
a  few  strong  ofbets  were  taken  oft — one  or  two  from  each 
plant :  thenc  are  now  flowering  in  4  and  5-iuch  pots,  and  ai'e 
Yery  useful  as  marginal  plants.  The  larger  plants  are  in  7-inch 
pots,  and  are  carrying  from  seven  to  ten  heads  of  flowers  each, 
and  15  inches  high.  The  flowers  commenced  expanding  early 
in  the  last  month,  and  the  plants  will  continue  in  fresh  full 
beauty  until  the  end  of  February.  Tbey  associate  admirably 
with  other  flowering  plants  and  Ferns,  and  afford  refreshing 
variety  to  a  house  that  is  greatly  enjoyed  at  this  period  of 
the  year  when  Christmas  visitors  are  numerous  and  when 
flowers  appear  to  be  peculiarly  enjoyed. 

Ecbereria  retusa  is  a  real  amateur's  plant,  so  easily  if*  it 
cultivated  and  so  naturally  does  it  flower  during  the  dull 
months  of  the  year.  It  is  equally  an  aristocratic  plant,  so 
distinct  is  it  in  character,  and  can  easily  hold  its  own,  when 
well  grown,  in  the  ducal  conservatory. — T.  S. 


THE  PROPOSED  CHRYSANTHEMUM  TOURNAMENT. 

MUOH  good  will,  I  think,  result  from  the  discussion  that  has 
recently  been  conducted  in  your  pages.  In  tbc  first  place  I 
think  no  one  will  again  venture  to  secure  a  prize  by  uufair 
means,  and  I  think  greater  unity  will  be  produced  amongst 
skilful  and  honest  cultivators  of  the  Chrysauthemum  in  both 
north  and  south.  A  trial  of  skill  by  growers  in  the  metro{X)litan 
district  and  those  of  Liverpool  and  the  north  generally,  as  has 
been  suggested  in  the  Journal,  is  much  to  be  desired ;  and  as 
representative  growers  on  both  sides  appear  anxious  for  a  fair 
contest  I  hope  the  proposition  will  be  carried  out  in  all 
earnest  and  with  the  utmost  g^ood  feeling  on  both  sides,  the 
same  as  so  happily  exists  at  cricket,  rifle,  and  other  contests. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  excellent  cultivators  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
in  Lancashire  as  well  as  around  London,  and  neither  district 
need  fear  entering  the  lists  against  the  other.    There  is  also 

Slenty  of  time  for  making  preparations  for  the  event,  and  for 
etermining  the  conditions  under  which  it  be  held. 
It  appears  to  me  essential  that  a  complete  understanding^ 
should  exist  as  to  the  relative  points  of  excellence  that  all  culti-' 
vators  ought  to  recognise  in  growing  and  exhibiting  their  blooms. 
I  am  sure  the  southern  growers  would  not  like  to  meet  their 
Liverpool  friends  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  except  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  all  competitors,  and  equally  so 
to  the  judges,  to  have  some  recognised  standard  established  for 
jodg^g  the  blooms.  This  becomes  the  more  necessary,  since  it 
appears  the  custom  at  Liverpool  is  to  attach  primary  import- 
ance  to  size,  while  in  London  quality  and  general  excellence 
are  indispensable  in  the  blooms. 

A6  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  those  interested  in 
the  proposed  tournament,  I  venture  to  submit  as  briefly  as 
posoble  the  qualities  which  I  think  constitute  a  good  bloom. 
It  must  first  possess  symmetry — that  is,  excellence  of  form,  all 
the  parts  of  the  flower  being  duly  balanced.  It  must  possess 
firmness — that  is,  density  of  petals,  each  petal  possessing  suffi- 
cient substance  to  retain  it  m  the  desired  position.  It  must 
Eossess  colour  and  freshness — that  is,  the  higher  colours  should 
e  as  bright  as  poesiblCf  and  the  lighter  flowers  clear  and  pure. 
Now  we  come  to  size.  On  this  point  I  would  say  that  the  larger 
a  bloom  is,  provided  it  possesses  all  the  above  properties,  the 
better  ;  of  course  I  mean  size  of  bloom  in  relation  to  variety, 
but  mere  size  alone  should  not  swamp  quality.  For  instance, 
a  very  large  and  loose  blo<Hn,  with  its  consequent  roughness,  I 
should  not  deem  equal  to  a  bloom  somewhat  smaller  yet  solid, 
bright,  and  smooth. 

In  order  to  further  simplify  the  matter  I  think  it  only  fair  to 
all  in  a  contest  of  the  nature  indicated,  that  a  list  of  varieties 
should  be  given,  the  blooms  of  which  usually  possess  the  pro- 
perties enumerated ;  and  from  the  list  determined  upon  let  the 
exhibitors  make  up  their  stands.  I  have  no  special  desire  that 
the  varieties  I  name  should  constitute  the  list  referred  to.  I 
submit  the  list  as  an  example  and  subject  to  emendation — namely, 
Mn.  G.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mr.  G.  Glenny  (in  this  trio  Nature 
comes  as  near  perfection  as  possible).  Lady  Slade,  White  and 
Gulden  Beverleys,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Alfred  Salter,  Queen  of  England,  Jardin  des  Phintes,  Bronze 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lord  Derby,  Princess  of  Wales,  Venus, 
White  Venus,  Prince  of  Wales,  John  Salter,  Golden  Eagle, 
Barbara,  Prince  Alfred,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Lady  Hardinge,  Mr. 
BrunleeS)  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Princess  of  Teck,  Cherub, 
Nil  Desperandum,  White  Globe,  Aurea  Multiflora,  Isabella 
Bott,    Plenipo,  Mrs.    Haliburton,    General    Slade,    and    Mr. 


Turner's  new  varieties  Mrs.  Shipman  and  Rev.  C.  Boys. 
From  the  above  selection  of  thirty-six  varieties  there  is  ample 
choice  for  selecting  a  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  and  I  think 
no  judge  would  disquab'fy  any  of  them.  Doubtful  varieties 
are  excluded  from  the  above  list.  By  the  word  doubtful  I  mean 
where  there  is  room  for  controversy  on  these  points.  In  my 
capacity  as  judge  at  many  shows  it  has  frequently  been  my 
lot  to  hear  such  flowers  as  Fingal,  Faust,  Sparkler,  Hercward,. 
Baron  Beust,  and  several  others  refeiTcd  to  by  a  shake  of  the 
head  accompanied  by  the  remark,  "These  would  have  been 
better  left  out." 

As  practical  suggestions  are  requested  I  have  contributed 
my  mite  towards  the  furtherance  of  a  Chrysanthemum  show  in 
London  of  a  really  national  character.— JOHN  Newton,  Inner 
Temple  Gardtnt^  Lond&n,  E.C. 

[Communications  on  the  above  subject  from  Mr.  Bardney 
and  Mr.  Hinds  will  appear  next  week.] 

KITCHEN  GARDENING  IN  1879. 

If  kitchen  garden  crops  generally  prove  as  satisfactory  in 
1879  as  they  have  done  during  1878  there  will  be  little  occasion 
for  complaint.  In  no  particular  case  during  the  past  year  have 
I  heard  of  vegetables  being  scarce,  and  complete  failure  of  any 
important  crop  has  not  occurred.  This  is  no  doubt  partly 
owing  to  a  not  very  unfavourable  season,  but  let  us  also  hope 
it  is  a  good  deal  due  to  improved  knowledge  of  culture.  This 
is  the  grand  secret  to  success  in  all  seasons,  more  especially  in 
bad  seasons. 

At  present  I  do  not  wish  to  describe  the  many  practical 
details  which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  good  vege- 
table crops  uuder  adverse  circumstances  ;  but  the  value  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  vegetable  culture  cannot  be  too  muclx 
impressed  on  all  your  readers  who  have  a  kitchen  to  supply » 
Let  all  who  have  hitherto  neglected  it  make  this  department  a 
specialty  during  1879. 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  your  first  number  of  this  year  sullied 
by  the  assertion  that  yoimg  gardeners  are  much  inferior  at  the 
present  day  to  what  they  were  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  ago,, 
ns  so  far  as  I  can  judge  the  very  opposite  is  the  case  ;  yet  I  am 
obliged  to  admit  that  they,  as  a  rule,  are  decidedly  deficient 
in  the  kitchen  gardening  department  of  their  calling.  I  am  even 
of  opinion  that  they  are  more  so  than  they  were  half  a  century 
ago.  Glass  houses  and  specimen  plant-growing  were  less 
fashionable  then  than  now,  and  the  kitchen  gard(Hi  was  then 
regarded,  as  it  still  deserves  to  be,  the  most  important  of  all 
a  gardener's  undertakings. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  on  very  high  authority  that  the 
repute  of  Scotch  gardeners  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  their 
practical  knowledge  of  vegetable  culture.  Young  gardeners 
in  Scotland  are  trained  in  a  very  different  manner  to  those  in 
England.  Young  men  in  Scotland  have  nearly  always  to  work 
in  the  kitchen  garden  for  three  or  four  years  at  first — trenching,, 
planting,  pruning,  nailing,  and  such  like,  while  in  England  the 
students  are  mostly  employed  in  "  sponging  plants  "  or  spend- 
ing weeks  in  staking  and  tying  some  exhibition  plant  into  the 
most  unnatural  shape  that  can  be  devised.  Young  men  aspir> 
ing  to  charges  of  their  own  are  often  those  who  have  shunned 
the  vegetable  department  most,  and  probably  this  may  give 
others  behind  them  the  same  impression  of  advancement ;  but 
let  one  who  was  once  not  entirely  free  from  the  same  delusions 
btate  that  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made,  as  vegetables 
above  all  things  are  indispensable  in  every  garden  of  any  pre- 
tensions, and  the  finer  and  more  abundant  the  produce,  the 
more  credit,  the  more  satisfaction,  the  more  peace  are  produced. 

We  take  much  delight  in  our  Grapes,  Pines,  Peaches,  and 
other  fiTiits,  in  our  florist  and  other  flowers,  in  our  pleasure 
grounds  and  their  contents,  but  to  nothing  do  we  look  forward 
to  in  the  opening  year  with  more  pleasure  than  to  be  amongst 
the  vegetables.  They  are  interesting  to  grow,  profitable,  in- 
dispensable, and  afford  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  and  what 
more  need  anyone  aspire  to?  It  is  quite  certain  that  every 
gardener  who  has  a  house  with  from  fifty  to  seventy  persons 
in  it  to  supply  with  vegetables  every  day  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  will  agree  Qiat  the  subject  of  vegetable  culture  i» 
worthy  of  all  that  can  be  said  about  it,  and  that  its  importance 
cannot  be  overstated. 

It  will  be  well  for  those  who  think  they  can  grow  a  batch  of 

any  kind  of  vegetable,  as  it  were,  by  chance  if  they  never  find 

out  their  mistake  ;  but  it  is  not  in  having  two  or  three  hundred 

Cabbages  ready  for  use  that  kitchen  gaMcning  consists,  and 

.  very  difEerent  is  it  to  have  a  succession  of  e.yeij  kind  of  vege- 
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table  equal  to  meet  the  demand  all  the  year  round.  Practice 
4Uone  will  secure  thiSf  and  the  time  that  is  spent  in  gaining 
the  requisite  knowledge  is  time  well  invested. 

C>ne  of  our  most  interesting  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden 
during  1878  was  Peas.  I  have  previously  written  approvingly 
of  Colverweirs  Telegraph,  Carter's  Challenger,  and  Veitch's 
Criterion.  These  are  all  new  Peas,  and  my  advice  to  every 
-reader  of  the  Journal  who  grows  Peas  is  to  grow  these  varieties 
as  leading  kinds  in  1879.  I  see  in  Messrs.  Carter's  advertise- 
ment of  vegetaUe  novelties  for  1879,  a  Pea  is  offered  named 
Telephone,  as  being  superior  in  quality  to  Culverwell's  Tele- 
grsph.  If  this  is  really  a  fact,  and  I  do  not  doubt  it,  the  great 
Holbom  seed  firm  deserve  the  hearty  congratulations  of  every 
Pea-grower ;  and  if  everyone  do  as  I  have  done — order  one 
•quart  of  it — thcv  will  be  in  possession  of  a  treasure  which  they 
win  not  like  to  be  without  again.  I  would  advise  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  kitchen  garden  to  try  as  many  vegetable 
novelties  as  they  can,  as  many  of  them  turn  out  improvements 
on  older  kinds,  and  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  development 
of  anything  new  is  always  great.  Numerous  and  great  attrac- 
tions are  provided  for  us  in  the  vegetable-growing  department 
for  the  coming  ^ear,  as,  besides  the  usual  order  given  to  our 
eeed  firm  to  send  us  seeds  of  all  new  vegetables  of  merit,  we 
have  received  several  valuable  new  and  rare  packets  of  seeds 
from  that  eminent  kitchen  gardened,  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Bnrghley, 
and  should  anything  occur  therefrom  that  will  either  benefit 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Harticvlture^  or  advance  vege- 
table culture  generally,  you  may  depend  on  hearing  of  it  before 
the  end  of  1879. — A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


BASKET  FERNS. 


Ix  the  brief  notice  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  (in  common 
vith  some  other  establishments)  that  appeared  in  the  Journal 
iast  week,  one  of  the  most  interesting  departments  of  the  nursery 
was  entirely  overlooked — namely,  the  Fern  section  of  the  buai- 
neas.  The  collection  of  Ferns  in  the  nursery  is  a  very  extensive 
'One,  and  many  of  them  are  arranged  in  a  natural  and  picturesque 
manner  on  mounds  and  in  nqoks  and  dells ;  a  vast  number  are 
also  grown  in  pots,  and  many  in  wire  baskets  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  the  house.  Basket  Ferns  are  so  elegant,  and  impart 
«nch  a  pleasing  appearance  to  a  house,  that  it  is  a  little  surprising 
they  are  not  more  commonly  seen  in  private  gardens.  It  is  only 
in  large  collections  such  as  the  one  referred  to  that  means  are 
afforded  for  comparing  the  relative  suitability  of  the  different 
speciefl  for  the  purpose  in  question,  and  as  only  a  comparative 
few  can  see  the  examples  for  themselves  a  few  notes  on  this 
pleasing  form  of  Fern  culture  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some 
of  your  readers. 

One  of  the  finest  of  all  Ferns  for  growing  in  baskets  large  or 
small  is  undoubtedly  Asplenium  longissimum.  The  fronds,  which 
are  from  3  to  6  feet  in  length,  arch  in  the  most  graceful  manner, 
and  a  well  fnniished  basket  of  this  Fern  is  chastely  ornamental. 
*rhe  fronds  are  thinly  prodaced  and  droop  round  the  basket 
vrith  the  greatest  reguJarity,  arresting  the  attention  of  all  visitors. 
Asplenium  divaricatam  is  also  very  elegant,  but  is  not  so  decidedly 
pendant  in  character  as  the  preceding. 

Another  extremely  fine  basket  Fern  is  Ooniophlebium  sub* 
auriculatum.  It  is  more  dense  in  habit  but  little  less  pendant 
than  Asplenium  longissimum,  and  is  one  of  the  most  easily  grown 
■and  most  effective  Ferns  in  cultivation  for  tolerably  large  baskets. 

Several  of  the  Nephrolepes  are  admirably  adapted  for  basket 
culture.  N.  ensifolia  is  very  robust  and  requires  a  large  basket 
to  show  to  advantage.  N.  exaltata  is  a  well-known  ornamental 
species,  admirably  adapted  for  the  same  mode  of  culture.  K.  pec- 
tinata  is  dwarfer  and  more  dense  in  character,  and  for  a  basket 
of  medium  size  is  highly  suitable.  Its  fronds  are  not  particularly 
pendant,  yet  they  arch  sufficiently  to  be  appropriate  to  this  mode 
of  culture.  N.  pluma  is  quite  one  of  the  most  gmceful  of  all 
Ferns  for  baskets.  The  fronds  fall  down  in  the  most  elegant 
manner,  and  their  light  green  appearance  is  highly  refreshing. 
This  species  is  deciduous,  the  old  fronds  decaying  in  the  winter, 
but  new  growths  are  produced  with  great  rapidity  in  the  »pring. 
The  dwarf  and  quaint  N.  Buffii  is  seen  to  advantage  when  well 
grown  in  a  basket ;  but  to  form  a  striking  mass  several  planis 
ehoald  be'  arranged  together,  this  species  being  of  somewhat 
slow  growth.  Much  more  ^ee,  indeed  very  firee  and  fine,  is 
K.  davallioidcs  furcanfl,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  medium- 
sized  basket. 

NothochlsDua  trichomanoides  and  N.  sinuata  are  chaste, 
•lender,  and  very  elegant  basket  Ferns;  and  equally  so  are 
Adiantnm  assimile,  the  fronds  protruding  through  the  wires 


forming  globes  of  green :  and  Davallia  elegans  is  quite  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  its  genua  for  this  mode  of  ornamenta- 
tion ;  it  is  suiteble  for  small  baskets.  The  larger  and  very  useful 
D.  Mooreana  being  e<)ttaUy  adapted  to  boakets  of  larg^  sise. 
Adiantum  Edgewor&ui  is  a  basket  Fern  of  great  elegance.  The 
slender  fronds  are  diatinotly  pendant,  and  are  rendered  additipn- 
allv  attractive  by  producing  young  plants  in  profusion.  For 
rather  small  baskets  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable.  A.  linulatum 
is  also  a  distinct  and  graceful  companion. 

The  new  Fern  Microlepia  hirta  cristata  is  proving  one  of  the 
finest  of  basket  Ferns,  both  the  form  of  its  fronds  and  its  peculiar 
soft  green  colour  rendering  it  a  deserved  favourite.  Most  of  the 
Ferns  named  are  also  well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  but  in  no 
position  are  they  seen  to  greater  advanlage  thooi  when  saapended 
from  the  ro-.>f  of  the  fernery,  oool  stove,  or  intermediate  houee,  or 
in  the  conservatory  during  the  summer  months.  In  the  wintor 
they  flourish  in  a  night  temperature  of  45°  to  50°. 

For  cooler  houses  Woodwordia  radicans  cristata  and  W.  orien- 
talis  make  admirable  basket  Ferns  of  almost  any  size  required; 
and  for  smaller  baskets  the  dark  green  and  elegant  Polystichum 
mucronatum  is  equally  suitable.  A  Fern  with  more  massive 
fronds,  yet  elegantly  cut  pinnae,  which  is  excellently  ada]^ted  for 
the  centre  of  a  basket,  is  Balantium  culcitum.  This  Fern  is  never 
seen  to  such  great  advantage  as  when  viewed  from  bepeath, 
''against  the  light,"  and  for  the  purpose  named  it  is  in  great 
demand. 

Wire  baskets  of  various  sizes  are  cheaply  obtained,  and  only 
require  a  good  lining  of  moss  and  suitable  soil  to  grow  Ferns  to 
perfection ;  this,  however,  can  only  be  done  when  the  necessary 
requisites  of  shade  and  moisture  are  provided — given  these,  the 
plants  flourish  and  form  elegant  ornaments  for  various  decora- 
tive purposes. — A  Christmas  Visitor. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

It  is  our  pauif  ul  duty  to  announce  the  bcddbk  deais 
OF  Mr.  Josbph  Dale,  who  was  for  upwards  of  thirty>five 
years  gardener  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  London.  On  the  day  preceding  his  death  Mr.  Dale 
was  discharging  his  duties  in  the  gardens,  and  returned  home 
apparently  in  his  usual  health.  He  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leyton,  where  he  died  on  Tuesday  last,  the  3 1st  ult 
We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  particulars  relating  to  the 
melancholy  event  which  has  deprived  Chrysanthemum  grower^, 
and  many  others,  of  a  sincere  friend  and  society  of  an  honest 
man.  The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Dale  was  held  was  exemplified 
in  a  remarkable  manner  on  ihb  2nd  of  Februaiy  last,  when 
upwards  of  a  hundred  friends  assembled  to  do  him  honour  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  timepiece,  which 
contained  the  following  inscription  : — "  Presented  to  Joseph 
Dale,  F.R.H.S.,  thirty-five  years  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Society 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  with  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas,  by  friends 
who  esteem  his  worth  and  appreciate  bis  labours  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Chrysanthemum."  Mr.  Dale's  reply  on  that 
occasion  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  was  m  substance 
that  be  had  simply  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty  to  his  em- 
ployers, and  also  had  the  pleasure  of  having  given  the  bes.t 
aid  in  his  power  both  to  societies  and  individuals  in  extend- 
ing the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a  city  and  suburban 
flower.  He  had  been  complimented  by  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  a  greater  honour  even  than  that  he  esteemed  the 
tribute  paid  to  him  by  his  friends  and  fellow  workers. 
Many  readers  will  join  us  in  regretting  the  death  of  this 
estimable  man,  and  wide-spread  sympathy  will  be  evoked 
towards  his  sorrowing  family. 

Of  the  LONGEVITY  OF  GARDENERS  8omo  idea  may  be 

formed  by  a  reference  to  the  Obituary  in  Hogg*8  "  Gardener's 
Year-Book "  for  1871),  just  published.  There  are  twenty-one 
deaths  recorded,  nine  of  which  were  over  "the  allotted  span.'' 
The  lowest  was  Kcvcnty-eight  and  the  highest  ninety-ttiree. 
The  aggregate  of  the  nine  lives  amounted  to  766  years,  being 
an  average  of  eighty-five. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  informs  us  that  the  stove  at  Croxteth 

Hall,  Liverpool  (the  seat  of  Earl  Sefton)  is  now  looking  very 
gay  with  Poinseitias.  The  plants  vary  in  height  from  1  foot 
6  inches  to  3  feet  6  inches,  and  are  well  clothed  with  foliage. 
They  are  in  4  to  6-inch  pots,  and  were  mostly  all  propagated 
from  cuttings  last  May,  and  through  the  summer  grown  in 
cool  fmmcs  until  they  commenced  showing  their  floral  bracts. 
They  were  removed  to  the  stove  with  a  temperature  of  66°  to 
unfold  their  brilliant  heads  of  scarlet,  some  of  which  measure 
20  inches  across,  and  very  few  under  16  inches ;  they  are  extra 
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Cuciimberti,  arrauglng  lioane  f or,  85 ; 
cankcrinir,  MU  ;  cultare,  848.  886  ; 
Carter's  Model.  804 ;  diseaiie  of  fritits, 
1S9;  forcing.  181 ;  forming  heating 
chamber  iu  hoiiac,  183;  heating 
house,  las  163 ;  making  house,  831 ; 
management,  lus,  I4l,  i5»,  812,  S65, 
437;  raising  plants  of,  70;  rootM 
diseased,  8.);  spring,  808;  winter 
treatment  of,  l-*! 

Cumberland  weather,  913 

Caphea  lanceolata,  828 

Currants— buds  and  birds,  240 ;  reno- 
vating bushes  of  Black,  105 ;  summer 
pruning,  968, 881 

Cut  flowers,  moisture  for,  19J 

Cryptomcria  elegans,  325 

Crystal  Palace,  appointment  of  Mr. 
Head  ;  441 ;  Bird  Show  160,  186  ; 
Flower  Show,  400 

('vcas  revolnta,  culture  of,  202 

(.ydamens  after  flowering,  280:  cul- 
ture of,  108  ;  hardy  species  of,  447; 
planting  out,  191 ;  at  Beading,  32  ; 
Nweet-soented,  210 

Cydonia  sincnRis,  861 

Cypress,  l»r>'ars  Golden,  216 

Cypripcdium  Lawrcnctannm,  441 ;  C. 
Sedeni,  16;  C.  spectabile,  466 


Dahlia,  propagation,  sao 

DairioN,  regulation  of,  264 ;  American 
productH,  127 

DaiM  cotinifolio,  424 

Dalcchampia  Roexliaua  rosea,  213 

Dale.  Mr.,  death  of,  5 

DandclIouH,  dcstjoyiug,  466 

Daiigsteiu,  a  loxt  vifdt  to,  45.> 

l>atura  Stramonium,  124 

Day  Lily,  yellow,  4.18 

Decorations  for  rooni.H,04 

Delphinium  f ormolu m,  4.>d 

lH.'udrobiuui  i^ambridgeanuui,  314 ; 
culture  of  D.  nobile,  71 

Deut/.ias  after  flowering,  848;  D.crc- 
nata  flore-j)leno,  117 

DIctamuus  Fraxtncila,  45S 

Dielytra  eximia,  856 

Dlfl!!cultiefl  overcome,  75, 03 

Digging  and  trenching,  coat  of,  278 ; 
notes  on,  105 ;  time  for,  170 

1  >iuner-table  decoration,  50 

Diona>a  mumrlpula  culture,  428 

Dloscorca  vittata,  204 

Diplacus  grandiflora  cnlture,  485 

Dlpterucanthus  afllnis,  4<M) ;  D.  ct\u- 
lescens,  460;  D.  Hcrbstii,  4.^0;  D. 
Hpoctabills,  460 

Disbudding,  820 ;  mtiouale  of,  i^A 

DiMlecatheon  Mea(iia,355 

Dorking  chickens,  430;  colour  and 
(^election  of  chickens,  440 :  for  exhi- 
bition, 80;  modern,  55 ;  Silvcr-Grey, 
167 

Double  Drop  wort,  454 

Double  White  Campion,  4.%4 

Droseras,  specici*  and  culture  of,  425 

Ducklings,  management  of,  430 


KAGLR8,  Scotch,  at  Somerleyton,  57 
Echeveria  retusa,  8 ;  cnlture  of,  175 
Kjlglng  tilcK,2l&  387;  preserving  from 

fri).4t,  28, 102 ;  for  garden,  47 
Kggs— fertility  of,  02, 148 ;  keeping,  57, 

74  ;  preserving,  282,  883  ;  t«Iiell-lesi«, 

02,40() 
KlivngnuM  rcflexa,  254 
Kmiiloyers'  dimcultieM,288, 346 
Knuivc,  culture  of,  487 
EpacriscH,  raising  from  seed,  162 
Eranthcmum  puTchellum  planted  out 

In  Switzerland,  155 
Ericas— culture  of  K.  hyemaliK,24;  E. 

frracilis  after  flowering,  182 ;  rabing 
rom  seed,  167 

Erythrina  Crista-galll,  14 

Escallonla  florlbunda,  275 

Eh.4cx  (South)  Flower  Show,  462 

Eucalyptuit  in  Australia  and  England, 
436;  E.  globulus,  404,  462;  destruc- 
tion of  E.  globulus  by  frost,  428, 478 

Eucharis  amaxouica,  143 

Euchliena  luxurians,  846 ;  as  fodder 
grass,  801 

Euonymuscs  for  walls,  455 

Euimtorium  Weinmannlannm,  cul- 
ture of,  08 

Euphorbia  Lathyris,  117 

Euuixia  myrtlfolia,  8S5 

Evergreens,  pruning,  818 

Ewes,  manugcnicnt  of  breeding,  220 

Exeter  liotanical  Society,  276 

Exeter  Flower  Show,  488 

Exhibition  guide,  42, 136, 1.^  236 

Exliibitors,  classiflcation  of,  48.; 


Fat  for  manure,  220 

Fences  for  piirks  and  meadows,  35 

t'eniM,   Brilish,  260  ;   climbing,  a'l?  ; 

Coruisli.50 ;  culture  of  in  frsinic,  2G«» ; 

culture  for  rooms,  313 ;  for  baskets,  5 ; 

for  unhcated  fernery,  124;  for  vinerj-, 

88;  for  window  case,  286;  hardiness 

of  greenhouse,  173 ;  In  a  ca>e,  330  ; 

management  of,  20i»;  repotting,  50, 

101 :  uses  of.  218 
Fcrtiii!«cri«,  relative  value  of,  413 


Ficus    elastica,  leaves  rooting,  844 ; 
management  of,  278  ;  propagating, 

850 

Fig  house  roxitlnc,  256 

Figs— culture,  847,  SSS ;  falling,  3») ; 


thinning  fruit,  404 
Filberts,  culture  of,  16 
Firs  (Scotch),  distance  for  planting, 

143 
Flower  beds,  arrangement  of,  hvi  ; 

mixed,  881;  summer  arrangements, 

282 
Flower  border  arrangement,  386,  881 
Flower  farming,  496 
Flower  garden,  notes  on, 465 ;  routine 

of,  386 
Flower  missions,  236 
"  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  United  States," 

review  of,  201 
Flowers,    arranging   in    beds,   162 ; 

in  Ireland,  437  ;    In  winter,  466  ; 

notes  on  cut,  189 
Fontaincblcau  Qardcns,  107 
Foot,  gardener's,  damage  by,  28 
Forget-me-nots  for  forcing,  875 
Fowls— age  for  laying,  74;  drooping 

and  dying,  74.138;  eating  egg-she  1 1. •«, 

1K8 ;  eating  feathers,  74  ;  food  for, 

318 ;  for  market  purposes,  148 ;  for 

winter,  58  ;  history  of  domestic,  232 ; 

plumage  soiled,  354  ;   varieties  for 

keeping,  74 
Franclscea  violacea  grandiflora,  343 
FritlllariaKarelini,294 
Frost— at   Brlntol,  47  ;    Mr.  Beaton's 

Crediction  for  18^16, 88 ;  iu  Buckiug- 
amshirc,  6;  conMonuences,304, 322; 
at  Dmmlanrig,  6,  1(5 ;  in  Durham, 
81;  duration  of,  00;  at  Easlngwold, 
175;  footprints  of,  304  ;  in  Irclaiul, 
47,  67,  121  ;  in  Lancashire,  65  ;  iu 
Nurthamp(oHshirc,134;  iu  Scotland, 
27 ;  i)enetnition  of,  283 ;  severe,  184  ; 
in  South  Wales,  79;  In  Surrey,  13, 
27:  in  Wlltithirc,  811;  In  Yorkshire,  6 

Fruit  and  sparrows,  437 ;  binls,  tie- 
xtroying,  247,  200,  and  fruit  buds, 
122;  blossom  not  setting,  423:  cul- 
ture extended,  311 ;  culture  of  narUy 
fruit,  6 ;  culture  under  glass  simpir. 
fled,  75;  extent  of  culture  in  America* 
117 ;  hardy  vrrtiu  birds, 41, 116 ;  jmlg- 
ing,  170, 263 ;  London  central  market 
fl nances,  156 ;  moisture  for  gatheretl, 
106;  notes  on  growlug,<'{01;  preserv- 
ing blossom  from  unts,  142 ;  pro- 
siiects,  272, 303,  320,  326,  423 ;  in  Ikd- 
fordshlre,  45.'. ;  at  Cliiswick,  358;  In 
Dorset, 418 ;  in Oloucestershlre, 4m; 
and  in  liiincashire,  418;  protecting 
from  bIrdH,  245,  .H40:  ripening,  40Q  ; 
syringing  and  ventilating,  76 ;  thin- 
ning, 356 

Fruit  garden,  notes  on,  446 

Fruit  trees— evils  of  overcropping,  40; 
good  mixtures  fordrc>sslng,  121, 122 ; 
uraftlng,  272, 276;  in  pots,  122;  plant- 
ing, 238 ;  prices  in  17th  century,  344 ; 
protecting,  254;  pruning,  215, 238,253, 
2iM;  spring  planting,  60 

Fuchsias,  SM,  313;  F.  aurca  sui)erba, 
117  ;  F.  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  278; 
repotting,  33 ;  F.  thymifolia,  441 

Fuel,  trials  of,  150 

Fulham  Nursery^  spring  flowers  att 
23J 

Fumigating,  247, 280,  anH,  841, 805 

Funkios,  propagating,  201 


UAI  IjIARI^IA  a  kanuiflura,  4.'>8 

Ganlen,  cropping,  228 ;  erecting  wails 
466;  new  mode  of  painting  strm-- 
tnn*s,  im\  nrjtes  from  niv  in  1878, 
U7,  las,  20K,  248, 374 ;  and  in  1879, 480 ; 
preparing  kitchen  for  crops,  130; 
visit  to  at  Monkton  Wvld,  40 ;  vita- 
lity of  vermin,  136 ;  work  in  kitchen, 
3U2 

Gardeners,  duties  of  head,  163 ;  foot, 
65;  longevity  of,  5;  old  colony  of, 
2 ;  young,  44 ;  complaints  and  diffi- 
culties of  young,  102,  111,  130, 168, 176, 
lilO,  227,  289 

(Sardenlas,  culture  of,  446 

Ganlening,  advance  of,  1 :  kitchen  in 
1870,  4 ;  hints  on  landscape,  2S6 ; 
writers  on,  129 

Gastrolobium  viilosnm,  408 

Geese,  management  of,  851 ;  Toulouse 
for  exhibition,  20 

Genista  precox,  485 

Gentlana  acttulis,  855;  Q.  Andrewsii, 
:U1 

(jeutianelia  seed  failing,  387 

Geraniums,  compost  for,  142 ;  for  bed- 
ding, 142;  in  pots,  428;  leaves 
browned,  220 ;  leaves  Hpotteti,  814 : 
Princess  Alexandra  for  bedding, 80 ; 
variegttte<l,  142 

Geum  coccincum  fl.-p1.,  4,'A 

(filbert's  new  Cabbage  Broccoli,  12, 46, 
f»,84 

Gladioluses  at  Bishop  Auckland,  254 ; 
culture  of,  908 ;  disease,  120 

Glass,  cleaning  laps  of,  124;  for 
vineries,  174,  195,  106,  280;  rough 
plate,  2iiU 


Glass  structures,  small  verMU*  large, 
152 

GUuing  without  putty,  143, 182 

Glucose,  what  Is  Y  371 

Onaphaiium  arenarium,  453 

Goethea  Mackoyana,  407 

Golden-flowered  Columbine,  454 

Ooldfussia  isophylla  for  winter,  76 

Gooseberry  buds  and  bird8,310, 227, 840 

Gooseberry,  Cape,  culture  of,  182 

Gossip,  a  bit  of,  838 

Grafting  fruit  trees,  873, 376 

Grafting  wax,  application  of,  135; 
making,  183 

Grape  Hyacinths,  choice,  875 

(drapes- berries  setting,  71,  78; 
bunches  curling,  428:  culture  with- 
out Are  heat,  44 ;  failure  in  March, 
282;  fertilisation,  232;  Frontignans 
for  pots,  32;  Grapes  and  Peaches  in 
same  house,  3, 16 ;  Grapes,  Peaclies, 
and  Figs  combined,  79 ;  keeping  in 
wat«r,  104 ;  keeping  in  water  at 
Stanfleld  House,  80 ;  notes  on.  21, 
118,  151;  not  keeping,  39i»;  rusted. 
368;  scalded,  368;  setting,  metliod 
for,  100 ;  under  severe  frost,  27 : 
varieties  of,  100 ;  white  for  cool 
vinery,  447 

Grass  land,  irrigation  of,  124, 143, 168 

Grass,  new,  for  fodder,  881 

Grasses,  varieties  of,  168 

Greed,  gardeners',  40 

Greenhouse— climbing  plants  for,  485; 
erecting, 200 ;  heating,58,124.201,2u'(»: 
routine,  286;  site  for,  887;  Vines  and 
plants  In  87 

•  Oreeuliouse  FavourlteK,"  review  of, 
441 

Greenhouse  plants,  management  of, 
465 ;  propagation  and  culture  of, 233, 
295;  pruning  and  potting  of,  427; 
treatment,  52 

O  rcens.  Curled,  213 

Grubs  Infesting  Strawberries,  52 

Guano,  260;  for  Strawberries,  203; 
stren^h  of  .for  watering,  163 ;  test- 
ing quality  of,  156 

Guide,  exhibitors',  wanted,  42 

"  Guide  to  Successful  Chicken  Breed- 
ing," review  of,  889 

Guinea  fowls,  208 


Ha  BROTH  AMNCS  ELBCIAN'S,  202 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  :)09 
Hoiesia  tetraptera,  480 
Hanover  Horticultural  S<x;lcty,6 
Hanly  flowers  for  May,  355 
Harrfsim's  Giant  31usk,  28.'( 
Hatching  and  chickens,  185 
Hawflncnes,  321. 365, 884, 4(»6 
Hawk,  destructivenesH  of  tame,  138 
Hawthorns,  fasclated,  83 
Hay  prospects,  450 
Heaths,  iiottlng  and  management  of, 

104 

Heating,  820 :  apparatus  defective,  17 ; 
estimate  of  piping  for,  S40 

Hedge  nnder  trees,  300 

Hellebores,  cultur*  of  in  pots,  124; 
nomenclature  of,  70  ;  notes  on,  79, 
153;  at  Tootmg,  275 

Hellebonis  odorus,  82 ;  H.  olympicus, 
culture  of.  38 

Hemerocallfs  flava,  4.',8 

Hens,  hatching  hatching  ducklings, 
168;  food  for,  127;  egg-bound,  400 

Hepaticos,  284 

Herbaceous  plants,  823,  848,  845,  374 ; 
dividing  and  culture  of,  277 ;  for 
June,  458 ;  select,  840, 480 

Herbs,  scarcity  antl  deamess  of,  232 ; 
sowing  and  planting,  305 

*  Herefordshire  Pomona,"  review  of,  84 

Hertfonishlrc  Bee-keeKrs'  Associa- 
tion, 57, 817, 333 

Hesperfs  matronails,  fl-pU  4'>3 

Hinds,  Mr.,  testimonial  lo,  154t 

Hives,  see  Bres. 

Holmes,  Mr.,  death  of,  47 

Holloway  Nurseries,  236  ;  choice 
plants  in,  810 

Holly,  Golden  Queen,  renovating,  10 

Holstein  cattle  for  dairies,  817 

Home  farm,  retrospect,  17 ;  work  on, 
36,  54,  72,  80, 107,  135, 144,  164, 184,  203, 
221, 243,  262,  270,  207, 815,  882,  350,  870, 
380,  410,  420, 449,  467,  486 

Honey  for  cakes,  223.    See  Bee*. 

Hops  for  hotbeds,  106,  202 

Horn-leaved  Saxifrage,  8.116 

Horveradish,  planting,  218 

Horses,  farm— breeding  and  rearing 
of,  88,  \m ;  slioeing  of.  400, 420 

Horticultural  Club,  dinner,  218;  elec- 
tion of  Committee,  65 

Horticultural  (Royal)  Society— An- 
nual Meeting,  114  •  Auricula  Show, 
305 ;  Committee  Meetings,  46,  lio, 
193, 270, 3(»,  3.-10,  439,478 ;  Great  Sum- 
mer Show,805;  King  of  the  Belgians' 
visit,  220  :  medals  awarded,  423  : 
Popular  Show,  424  ;  privileges  of 
Fellows,  47;  and  the  late  Princess 
Alice,  84 

Horticultural  (Royal)  Society  of  Ire- 
land's Show,  878 ;  Spring  Show,  310 

Horticultural  tour  in  tlic  west,  77, 08 

Hortiriiltiirc,  fiiMcinaticm  of,  2 

llotipital.x  and  Uo>e  nhows,  459 


Hotbeds,  making,  33 

Hot-water  apparatus,  334;  arrange- 
ment of  pipes  for,  98;  circulation 
of,  202 

Hovca  Celsii,  470 

Humea  elegans,  4tf 

Hyacinths,  after  flowerinc,  350,  378  ; 
introduction  of,  IBS ;  la  toe  London 
nurseries,  888 

Hybridising,  175 

ICE  STACK,  FORMING,  17 

UUclum  religiosum  hardy,  388 

Incubators^  W 

^  Insects,  Notes  on  Injurious,"  review 

of,  314 
Inflects,  notes  on  for  gardeners.  ^jO 
International  Horticultural   fixhibi- 

tion,  455 
Inula  Hookeri,338 
Ireland,  notes  on  flowers  in,  487 
Irises,  471 ;  L  dlchotoma,  407 
Iris  gardens  at  Hori  Kiri,  311 
Isle  of  Wight  Poultry  Show,  127 
Isola  Bella  ganlens,  852 
Ivies,  for  pillars,  71 
Ivy  for  walls,  447 ;  stems,  large,  l.i6 
Ixlas,  833 ;  caufles  of  failure  of,  120 

culture,  178, 886 

JAPAN,  VISIT  TO.  2U 
Japanese  Pliuits,  472 
Japanese  wax  Tree,  488 
Jcffersonia.  culture  of,  51 
Jersey  Poultry  Show,  54 
Judging,  standard  required  for,  42 
June,  twelve  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
for,  458 


Karl  Koch,  dr.,  death  of,  407 

Kerry  cattle,  487 

Kcw  Gardens,  190 ;  floB'ers  at,  253, 2£6 ; 
notable  plants  at,  860 ;  novelties  at 
76 

Kidney  Bean  forcing,  I80, 478 

Kingston  and  SurbitonHoriicuIturai 
.Show,  481 

" Kitchen  Gardening  Made  Easy,"  re- 
view of,  347 

Kitchen  garden  notes,  884, 487, 44.'> 


l^ND,    DIVIHION      OF      PARK     AM) 

pasture,  35 
l4iiidseape  gardening,  Iiliils  on,  il'6 
Langshans,  144:  rertut  Cochins,  lUTi 
Lapageria  not  thriving,  143 
I^nlixabala  bitemata,  105 
Lawns  in  ,ten  days,  29;   destroying 

weeds  on,  156;    manure  for,    l.'6; 

renovating,  106, 123, 124, 134, 218, 277 
Leaves,  obtaining  impressions  of.  485 
Leeds  Gardeners  Society,  64 
Leghorns,  properties  of,  206 
Leucophyton  Brownil,  174 
Light,  .influence  of,  820 
Lilies,  Guernsey  and  Jacobwa,culture 

of,  182;  hardy,  856 
Liliums— auralnm,  128,  132, 196  ;  cul- 

tiue  of  L.  aura  turn,  135 ;  culture,  71, 

828,  840 ;  L.  lancifolium,  usefulucsh 

of,  183:  see<lllng,  220 
Lily  of  tiie  Valley, forcing,  220;  plant- 
ing, 447;  preparing  for  forcing,  'j.vj 
Lily  trade  in  Japan,  343 
Lime  for  Vine  borders,  349:  usc^of  in 

cultivation,  56 ;  value  of  tor  duht  Ing 

trees,  l.v. 
Lime  tree  wounded,  22(» 
Limewash,  861 
Linarin  dalraatlca,  381 
LlndsA*a  culture,  172 
Linna'u  borcnlls,  87 
Liuum  trigynum,  culture  of,  101,  i:i4, 

213 ;  value  of  for  winter,  154 
Liquid   manures,  240 ;   applying   In 

winter,  176,  197 ;  deodorising,  2tn  ; 

inodorous,  880, 240 
Liverpool     Horticultural     Society  ■» 

Show,  960 
Loasa  vulcanlca,  828 
Lobelias,  propagating,  163 :   rai.xing 

from  cuttings,  240  ;   raislug  from 

seed,  206 
Lucerne  culture,  888 ;  in  orchards,  413 
Luminous  plants,  87 
Lychnis  chalccdonica  flore-pleno,4.):i ; 

L.  fulgens,  356 ;  L.  vesi>ertina,  4.v( 
Lycopoaium  Selago,  463 
Lygodium  scandens,  hardiness  of,  13^'' 


MAHONIA    FASCICULATA    IIYBRIDA, 

401 
Magnolia  cousplcua,  30 1 ;  31.  fuscatsi, 

Management,  hints  for.  SOI,  838 
Manchester  Flower  Show, 419 ;  Spring 

Show,  842 
Mangold  Wurtxel  sowing,  832 
Manures— conceutratetl,    8;  for  fr>  II 

and  vegetables,  04 ;  giuuio,  2iM>.   .  e  > 

Liquid  MrtHures. 
Market  gardens  of  London,  old,  13, 439 
Mu.'«devttllla  tovarrnsls,  47 
May,  liardy  flowers  for.  .'.5.'» 
Mega>i*as,  iWl 
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are  clean  water  and  freah  air,  supplemented  by  watohfolness 
and  caxe.-^EDWABD  Luokhubst. 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Mb.  Tatlob,  giving  his  experience  under  the  above  heading, 
remarks  on  the  fickleness  of  the  Cauliflower  crop  this  season. 
Both  the  summer  and  autumn  crops  have  been  i^r  from  satis- 
factory in  this  neighbourhood.  The  growth  of  the  former  was 
much  weaker  than  usual  ;  some  headed  prematuielj,  and 
many  were  completely  spoilt  by  caterpillars.  Sutton's  King 
of  the  Cauliflowers  has  given  a  fair  succession  of  moderate- 
sixed  heads,  and  we  still  have  a  few  left.  Yeitch's  Autumn 
Giant  sown  in  heat  early  in  February  and  in  the  open  ground 
in  March  and  April  has  not  done  so  well  as  usual,  the  three 
crops  taming  in  almost  simultaneously.  The  growth  was  very 
uneven,  and  but  few  really  fine  heads  were  produced.  This  I 
attribute  to  the  very  hot  and  dry  summer  experienced,  but 
hardly  know  how  to  account  for  the  failure  of  early  varieties. 

The  Walcheren  and  Veitch's  Autumn  Broccoli  are  now  very 
useful.  The  latter  is  an  excellent  variety,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  cross  between  Snow's  Broccoli  and  Veitch's 
Cauliflower.  Last  season  Snow's  made  an  excellent  succession 
to  Veitch's,  followed  by  Osborn's  Winter  White.  The  latter  is 
a  good  useful  variety,  very  dwarf  and  hardy.  Veitch's  Spring 
White  and  Knight's  Protecting  were  next  fit  for  use.  Both 
are  good.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  tiiie  latter  old 
variety  is  its  extreme  legglness.  Cooling's  Matchless  proved 
very  disappointing ;  not  so,  however,  the  Leamington,  which 
gave  us  a  good  and  prolonged  crop.  Cattell's  Eclipse  carried 
us  on  till  the  Caulinowers  were  in.  This  season,  in  addition 
to  this  good  old  late  variety,  we  are  trying  the  Dalmeny  May, 
Sutton's  Late  Queen,  and  Model. 

The  Celery  crop  was  very  much  disfigured  by  the  maggot, 
but  the  crop  is  stUl  a  good  one,  and  there  is  every  appearance 
of  its  keeping  welL    The  best  is  on  ground  that  was  trenched 
for  Onions  two  seasons  back,  followed  by  summer  and  antunm- 
sown  Cabbage.     The  Celery  plants  were  transferred  to  the 
trenches  direct  from  the  seed  bed,  and  with  but  little  subse- 
quent attention  have  made  excellent  growth.     This  crop  I 
believe  derived  greater  benefit  from  the  trenching  than  eimer 
of  the  preceding.   Major  Clarke's  and  Leicester  Red  are  equally 
good,  but  with  us  scarcely  synonymous.    Last  season  we  had 
Major  Clarke's  good  till  the  end  of  ApriL    Mr.  Pragnell,  Sher- 
borne Castle,  exhibited  remarkably  good  Williams'  Matchless 
at  Kensington  on  November  19th,  and  considers  it  quite  distinct 
from  the  foregoing.    The  heads  were  wonderfully  solid,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  this  variety  a  trial  next  season.    Do 
not  cultivators  often  earth-up  the  late  Celery  much  too  soon  ? 
If  it  does  not  affect  its  keeping  properties  it  at  all  events 
exposes  it  to  attacks  of  grubs,  &c.,  for  a  much  longer  time, 
forming  in  fact  a  good  harbour  for  these  pests.     Celeriac  is 
frequently  used  here.     It  is  easUy  grown,  and  helps  to  give 
variety  at  a  time  when  vegetables  are  sometimes  rather  scarce. 
Cabbage  is  never  left  to  produce  a  second  crop,  the  supply 
being  kept  up  by  young  plants.    We  are  now  cutting  from  a 
bed  of  that  excellent  variety  Carter's  Heartwell.     They  are 
planted  thickly  a  foot  apart  in  lines  16  inches  apart^  and  pro- 
duce heads  large  enough  for  ordinary  purposes.    Early  Ulm, 
Dwarf  Curled,  and  Drumhead  Savoys  come  into  use  as  arranged, 
the  former  being  a  particularly  good  early  variety. 

Carrots  cracked  badly,  the  only  exception  being  the  Altrin- 
cham.  The  Nantes  Horn  is  undoubtedly  a  good  variety,  so  also 
is  Sutton's  Champion  Horn.  We  have  both  very  good  on 
ground  previously  occupied  by  second  early  Potatoes,  which 
will  keep  up  the  supply  of  young  Carrots  till  those  in  frames 
are  fit  for  use. 

The  Seville  Longpod  Bean 'was  again  a  comparative  failure, 
and  will  not  again  be  grown  unless  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  Early  Longpod  was  very  early  and  prolific,  ana  Sutton's 
Broad  Windsor  proved  very  good  for  late  work. 

The  Canadian  Wonder  Kidney  Bean  will  have  to  give  way 
to  the  older,  and  in  my  opinion  better  variety,  Negro  Long- 
pod ;  but  for  early  and  late  work,  and  also  for  pot  culture, 
Osborn's  Forcing  is  the  best.  The  quality  of  this  variety  is 
undoubtedly  excellent,  and  by  far  the  best. 

The  Carentan  Leek  is  a  good  show  variety  (though  scarcely 
BO  well  shown  this  season  as  last),  but  is  rather  coarser  grained, 
and  for  general  purposes  is  inferior  to  the  Musselburgh.  We 
sowed  Leeks  in  heat,  and  also  in  the  trenches,  where  they  were 
to  remain,  the  latter  being  the  best.  Fine  Leeks  can  be  had 
by  raising  ihe  plants  in  hitftt  and  tiansplantingt 


My  experience  with  Potatoes  was  given  in  a  previous  paper 
and  therefore  will  only  state  that  Mona's  Pride  is  still  equalto 
any  variety  for  flavour,  the  colour  only  being  in  fault,  and  that 
Schoolmaster  has  been  in  great  demand  for  the  dining-room. 
We  had  a  good  trial  of  Peas,  but  will  reserve  remarks  for  a 
future  paper. 

The  Banbuiy  and  Sutton's  Re&ding  Onions  were  nearly 
equal  in  sixe ;  the  latter,  however,  gives  promise  of  being  the 
best  keeper.  Onions  grown  in  the  fields  in  this  district  are  not 
keeping  well,  many  bsing  sold  at  a  cheap  rate.  For  keeping 
we  grow  James's  Keeping  and  the  Brown  Globe,  which  are  left 
thick  in  the  rows,  moderate-sized  bulbs  keeping  best.  They 
ripened  well,  and  1  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  keep  them 
as  usual. 

Tomatoes  were  fairly  good.  Those  planted  and  also  plunged 
in  large  pots,  with  the  intention  of  lifting  and  housing  for  late 
work  in  the  open  ground,  were  badly  diseased,  altlioQgh  those 
trained  to  a  wall  sdmost  behind  them  were  nearly  or  quite  free 
from  disease,  and  produced  and  ripened  a  good  crop.  The 
varieties  were  the  same  in  both  instances.  The  market  growers 
lost  their  entire  crops  by  disease.  I  never  saw  heavier  or  better 
crops  before  they  were  attacked,  or  so  quick  and  very  complete 
a  coUapse.  With  me  the  Acme  Tomato  did  well ;  &e  fiuit  of 
good  suse  and  shape,  but  the  colour  (cornelian  red),  although 
very  pretty,  makes  the  variety  unsaleable.  Vick's  Criterion  is 
a  remarkably  prolific  variety,  but  the  fruit,  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  foregoing,  is  rather  sniall  and  very  liable  to  cradc.  For 
forcing  in  Bmsil  pots  it  is  the  best  we  have  tried,  phuits  in 
8-inch  pots  perfecting  as  many  as  two  doisen  fruit,  which  prove 
very  useful,  and  can  easily  be  had  from  April  onwards.  The 
Trophy  and  improved  varieties  of  it  are  the  most  solid  and 
best  for  ordinary  work,  and  are  the  greatest  favourites  in  the 
kitchen.  The  seed-growers  cannot  be  too  careful  how  they 
save  Tomato  seed.  We  have  had  several  varieties  from  a 
packet  presumably  of  Dwarf  Orangefield«  some  of  which  were 
useless. 

Early  and  late  Turnips  were  and  are  very  good,  but  the 
intermediate  crops  were  good  for  soup  only.  We  tried  four 
early  varieties,  Sutton's  Snowball  being  decidedly  the  best 
It  is  also  good  for  late  work.  American  Bed  Stone  has 
previously  been  used  for  late  work,  but  Veitch's  Red  Qlobe 
will  in  future  be  substituted  for  it,  the  quality  being  particu- 
larly good.  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  is  good  throughout  the 
winter.  We  store  this  and  Veitch's  with  the  other  culinary 
roots,  and  very  useful  they  prove. 

One  variety  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  only  is  grown  here  (the 
Early  Paris  Market),  and  then  only  in  the  spring,  in  case 
there  may  be  a  break  in  t^e  supply  from  the  wintered  Cos 
varieties  and  those  sown  in  heat  in  the  spring.     I  faU  to  under- 
stand why  so  many  Cabbage  Lettuces  are  grown ;  as  compared 
with  the  Cos  varieties  they  are  very  poor  and  flabby,  very  few 
indeed  giving  the  preference  to  them.    They  are  more  tender, 
and  also  more  liable  to  bolt  than  the  Cos.    AU  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  sowings  of  the  latter  through- 
out the  summer,  the  last  few  sowings  in  extra  quantities.    The 
green  or  white  Cos  varieties  if  taken  up  and  stored  when  dry 
in  frames  will  keep  crisp  and  good  till  Christmas,  and  the 
brown  Cos  much  later.    We  have  been  using  good  green  and 
brown  Cos  xmtil  now  from  the  open  ground,  both  having 
withstood  8^  of  frost,  but  the  present  (December  18th)  more 
severe  weather  will  spoil  what  there  are  left.    The  brown  Cos 
wiU  not  sell  in  the  markets,  the  colour  not  appearing  to  suit 
the  retailers  ;  it  is,  however,  almost  indispensable  in  private 
gardens.    Sutton's  Superb  (a  good  strain  of  white  Cos)  and 
Scott's  Superb  (a  good  strain  of  green  Cos)  are  the  best  tried 
here  for  summer  and  autumn  work,  and  Hick's  Hardy  Green 
Cos  and  the  black-seeded  brown  Cos  for  sowing  in  the  autumn 
for  spring  use.    It  is  a  good  practice  to  sow  a  pinch  of  brown 
Cos  with  the  other  varieties  during  the  spring  and  summer,  as 
it  is  later  turning  in  and  less  liable  to  bolt,  thus  keeping  np 
the  supply  should  there  be  a  break,  which  from  various  causes 
frequently  happens  between  the  other,  and  for  the  season  cer- 
tainly better  varieties.  .        .. 
Moss-curled  Endive  is  sown  for  the  early  9upply.    It  w  ^^ 
principally  with  Lettuce  to  improve  the  colour  of  the  saJao* 
It  is  a  very  tender  variety,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  ^'^^ 
Curled,  and  for  late  winter  and  spring  use  Veitch's  Improvea 
Batavian  is  extremely  useful.  j 
Of  Cucumbers  we  tried  Tender-and-True,  Telegraph,  «ia 
Sutton's  Duke  of  Connaught    The  former  grown  in  a  ?"^^ 
heat  was  very  fine ;  grown,  however,  in  a  moderate  heat  witQ 
Telegraph  it  was  inferior  to  that  good  old  variety,  and  neitner 
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equalled  the  Duke  of  Oozmaiight  for  growisg  in  nearly  or  quite 
cold  frames.  This  variety  kept  up  a  fair  supply  long  after  the 
two  former  had  failed.  We  luid  useful  fruit  m)m  a  cold  frame 
till  late  in  October.  Osmaeton  Manor  is  highly  recommended 
hf  some  good  growers,  and  next  season  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  it  a  trial.  Wood's  Frame  Radish  is  preferred  for  early 
work  either  in  frames  or  the  open  ground,  and  the  French 
Breakfast  is  a  good  variety  for  the  same  purpose. 

Our  garden  is  veiy  flat,  the  soil  a  rich  clayey  loam  resting 
on  a  rather  cold  sandy  clay  subsoil.  During  June  and  July 
tlieie  is  seldom  any  rainfall ;  thunderstorms  are  attracted  from 
us  in  two  directions,  and  we  often  have  the  mortification  of 
seeing  them  breaking  to  the  right  and  left.  Unfortunately 
our  soil  cracks  badly,  the  effects  of  which  can  easily  be 
imagined.  This  difficulty,  however,  I  hope  in  time  to  be  able 
to  surmount,  at  the  same  time  should  be  glad  of  the  advice 
of  more  experienced  men  on  the  subject. — ^W.  Igouldek, 
Orsett  JBaU. 

NOTES  ON  CONIFERS  AT  HARBORNE  HOUSE. 

Although  the  merits  of  Conifers  as  ornamental  shrubs  are 
established  beyond  doubt^  a  few  practical  observations  relating 
to  them  are  yet  welcomely  read  by  your  readers.  The  different 
characters  belonging  to  these  noble  shrubs  are  seen  to  more  or 
less  advantage,  and  their  value  more  appreciated  if  the  locality 
in  which  the  specimens  are  growing  is  devoid  of  those  natural 
surroundings  of  fine  specimens  of  Oak,  Elm,  Horse  Chestnut, 
Beech,  &c.,  which  adorn  the  landscape  in  a  district  where  they 
thrive  ;  and  yet  such  trees  afford  valuable  sheltef  to  their  more 
tender  associates  of  which  I  am  about  to  refer. 

The  locality  from  which  my  notes  are  taken  is  that  low-lying 
district  comprising  the  lower  part  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  with 
no  natural  shelter  from  the  winds  which  sweep  across  the 
plain  from  the  south  coast ;  there  Oaks  grow  in  abundance  and 
other  trees  of  the  usual  kind,  but  wl^t  with  the  continual 
exposure  and  wet  soil  do  not  nearly  approach  the  size  they  do 
in  more  favoured  soils.  The  district  abounds  in  woodland  of  a 
commoner  appearance  than  in  many  places,  therefore  it  is  quite 
a  relief  to  come  upon  a  contrasting  scene  of  well-grown 
Conifers.  The  soil  for  miles  around  is  a  retentive  one — not 
exactly  a  clay,  but  nearly  of  that  texture,  and  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  is  easily  found  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  The  soil 
is  of  good  depth,  and  there  is  such  an  absence  of  stone,  that 
material  for  road-making  has  to  be  carted  many  miles. 

About  a  mile  and  a  h^f  from  the  town  of  Tenterden  in  Kent 
is  the  seat  of  Henry  Salter,  Esq.,  situated  on  an  eminence 
which  commands  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  county.  In 
the  pleasure  grounds  are  growing  some  magnificent  specimens 
of  the  larger-growing  Conifers,  which  for  health  and  vigour  are 
all  that  can  be  desired.  Mr.  Salter  prides  himself  in  them, 
and  enjoys  a  chat  about  them.  They  were  planted  with  great 
care  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  holes  for  the  trees  were  dug 
out  from  6  to  8  feet  across,  and  6  feet  deep.  The  soil  that  was 
tiirown  out  of  them  was  allowed  to  lay  for  at  least  six  months, 
and  occasionally  turned  to  give  it  an  airing.  In  some  of  the 
holes  water  was  found  ;  these  had  a  good  layer  of  rubble  placed 
at  the  bottom,  but  it  was  not  generally  the  case,  in  the 
autrann  when  planting  began  the  bottom  of  the  holes  were  first 
broken  up  roughly,  and  then  beean  the  filling-up»  breaking  tu 
the  sides  of  the  holes  as  the  work  went  on.  The  middle  of  the 
hde  only  was  filled  about  a  foot  higher  than  the  surface,  the 
trees  were  planted  on  this  with  the  greatest  regard  to  having 
e^ery  root  laid  out  properly ;  fine  soil  was  gradually  worked 
among  them  and  washed  in  with  water,  so  as  every  root  might 
be  weU  embedded,  the  roots  being  buried  to  -the  depth  of 
6  inches.  Staking  was  the  next  work  which  was  done  thoroughly. 
As  the  trees  aaaSs.  and  grew  fresh  soil  was  added  till  all  was 
used,  taking  care  at  each  turn  to  break  in  the  sides  of  the  holes 
so  that^  as  Mr.  Salter  wisely  remarked,  the  roots  might  elongate 
without  any  obstruction.  After  the  trees  were  thoroughly 
established  a  coating  of  rich  manure  and  soil  was  placed  over 
the  roots  as  a  mulcMng.  During  the  first  and  second  summers 
they  had  several  copious  waterings,  and  none  of  the  shrubs 
were  ever  diecked  in  their  growth.  I  have  given  the  above 
particulars  as  to  planting,  because  as  these  plants  coming  &om 
a  nursery  are  often  cramped  at  the  root,  require  this  extra  care 
in  Older  to  insure  success. 

WeUingtonias  are  &vourites  at  Harbome.  Some*  of  the 
trees  are  65  or  60  feet  high,  and  well  proportioned  and  healthy. 
Those  that  are  in  a  sheltered  place  are  somewhat  drawn. 
PinuB  Pinsapo  is  a  fine  specimen,  and  with  its  stiff  well-regu- 


lated growth  stands  the  wind  remarkably  well.  Pinus  insignia, 
of  which  there  are  several  fine  examples,  has  grown  luxuriantly, 
and  the  remarkable  colour  of  the  foliage  exoeeds  any  that  I 
have  before  witnessed.  A  little  judicious  pruning  of  the  straggling 
growth  here  and  there  two  or  three  yean  ago  would  have  made 
the  specimens  perfect  in  shape.  Abies  Douglasii  is  a  fine  tree 
50  feet  high  and  growing  vigorously,  but  being  planted  at  one 
comer  of  the  grounds,  where  it  is  towering  above  many  others,  its 
leader  is  somewhat  damaged,  but  willrecover.  Abies  Morinda  with 
its  curious  drooping  habit  is  a  very  ornamental  tree,  not  so  muoh 
inclined  to  branch  out  as  many  others,  it  takes  more  the  shape 
of  the  Spruce  Fir.  Cupressus  macrocarpa  is  a  very  noble  speci- 
men, and  is  spreading  over  much  ground.  Cedrus  Peodara  is 
magnificent,  and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  young,  but  promises  to 
succeed  well.  Taxodium  eempervirens  is  from  60  to  70  feet  high 
and  in  fuU  health.  Pinus  atXnntica  is  the  most  ornamental  tree 
in  the  grounds.  I  am  surprised  there  is  not  more  of  this  beauti- 
ful tree  planted ;  it  requires  plenty  of  room  to  show  it  off  well, 
as  its  branches  extend  a  long  distance.  Arancaria  imbricata  was 
some  time  before  it  made  a  start,  but  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  it  has  grown  well ;  it  is  about  25  feet  high.  Abies  cana- 
densis is  growing  so  freely  that  its  branches  need  careful  pruning. 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  is  in  superior  condition.  Cryptomena 
iaponica  has  not  done  so  well,  it  is  a  transplanted  tree  and  has 
lost  its  leader.  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  move  a  tree  of  this 
species  too  large,  as  it  seldom  moves  well.  Pinus  austriaca  was 
planted  some  years  later,  but  they  are  all  doing  well ;  no  wind 
affects  this  hardy  Pine.  Thujopsis  borealis  cannot  be  doing  better. 
There  are  many  other  specimens  about  the  grounds  that  have 
been  added  since  the  above  were  planted ;  these  and  the  com- 
moner trees,  as  Scotch  Fir,  Spruce,  and  Larch,  aU  give  signs  of 
attaining  great  size. 

Mr.  baiter  has  adorned  the  outskirts  of  the  park  and  wood  with 
Spruce  and  Scotch  Firs  as  well  as  the  common  Laurels.  The 
Portugal  Laiurel  does  not  thrive  in  all  parts  of  the  grounds ;  it 
grows  to  a  fair  size  and  then  partly  decays,  while  in  other  places 
it  grows  well ;  there  is  something  in  the  soil  that  is  unsuitable, 
because  the  position  is  the  same.  Phillyreas,  Thuja  aurea.  Ever- 
green Oak,  Box,  and  Holly  all  thrive  admirably,  which  proves 
what  I  have  often  said,  that  a  heavy  soil  so  long  as  it  is  not  clay 
will  suit  those  evergreens  and  nearly  all  the  Coniferse  tribe 
much  better  and  with  less  care  than  a  lighter  soil,  even  if  it  is  of 
the  same  depth.  The  specimens  above  noted  have  no  moss  or 
lichen  of  any  sort  growing  upon  them,  and  are  as  clear  as  possible, 
while  a  light  soil  often  produces  these  parasites. 

One  of  the  most  complete  specimens  of  a  Wellingtonia  that 
has  come  under  my  notice  is  growing  in  the  grounds  at  Ingledeu 
House,  the  seat  of  Admiral  Gordon,  near  Tenterden.  It  stands 
singly  on  the  lawn,  is  about  55  feet  high,  and  has  not  a  branch 
of  unsightly  wood,  everjr  branch  is  in  its  right  place.  The  stem 
1  foot  from  the  ground  measures  .8  feet  in  circumference ;  the 
diameter  of  its  branches  is  38  feet.  This  tree  was  planted  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  ti^ose  at  Harbome 
House.  The  soil,  however,  is  nearly  ail  clay ;  the  tree  is  in 
robust  health  and  in  fine  colour. 

The  pruning  of  Conifers  in  their  early  stages  of  growth 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  special  importance.  This 
operatiou  should  be  performed  without  disfiguring  the  plant, 
which  is  impossible  when  the  pruning  is  too  long  deferred. — 
Thomas  Beoobd. 


Thb  National  Cabnation  and  Piootbi  Show. — ^In  my  com- 
munication referred  to  by  Mr.  DodweU  on  page  484  of  last 
volume  there  were  only  two  classes  to  which  allusion  was  made 
— the  open  class  and  that  for  single  blooms ;  in  these  there  were 
five  Judges.  Will  Mr.  DodweU  be  good  enough  to  say  how 
many  of  these  ever  grew  a  Carnation  or  Ficotee  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  how  far  the  statement,  therefore,  was  inconect  that 
the  Judges  were  northerners  ? — D.,  Deal. 


SEEDS  FOR  SOWING. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  know  which  are  the  most  productive,  old  or 
new  seeds  ?  All  gardeners  know  that  some  seeds — ^the  Melon, 
for  instance — are  less  rampant  in  growth  and  more  productive 
in  yield  by  being  kept  for  two  or  more  years.  This  opens  a 
wide  field  for  inquiry  and  investigation.  What  seeds  ought  to 
be  used,  as  newly  raised  as  they  can  be  obtained  ?  and  what 
seeds  are  more  productive  by  being  matured  a  second  year  or 
more  ?  I  hope  that  some  of  your  coirespondents  will  give  us 
the  result  of  their  experience.     It  is  important,  firstly  on 
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account  of  the  results,  kdA  secondly  on  ibe  score  ol  econom; ; 
for  how  mui;  fjarcleneTS  and  amatenn  have  at  tfala  moment 
stock*  of  last  year's  seeds  (ISTT)  whioh  they  fear  to  use  tor 
seed  in  tha  coming  spring  of  1879  ?  For  myself  I  have  Beet, 
Broccoli,  Brnssela  Sprouts,  Carrots,  Kidney  Beans,  Lettnces, 
OnJoni,  Panle^,  Faranip,  Badishea,  Tomatoes,  Tnniips,  Scarlet 
BnDUera  sufficient  tor  next  spring's  sowing  (1879)  ;  bat  dare  I 
use  them  7  Or  which  ot  them  will  it  be  most  advantageous  to 
nse  in  preference  to  new  seed !  is  a'  question  which  I  should 
like  to  sec  discussed.— O,  0.  B. 

OSBORN'S  PROLIFIC  PIG. 

The  following,  extracted  from  "  The  Gardener's  Tear-Book," 
will  afford  "  H.  D."  the  information  he  requires  relative  to 
this  variety : — "  Fruit  roundish  tDrbinate,  tapering  into  a  very 
long  neck,  some  specimens  neaenring  as  mnch  as  3}  inches 
from  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  stalk.  Bkin  dark  mahogany, 
gndoally  shading  oS  to  pale  brown  towards  the^neck,  whidi 


opaline  without  any  trace  of  red,  with  a  rich  sugary  juice  and 
ezcelleut  flavour. 

"  This  is  a  very  valuable  variety  of  the  Fig,  as  it  is  not  only 
an  abundant  bearer  and  is  well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  but 
it  ripens  well  in  a  cool  greenhause.  Like  all  Figs,  however, 
It  answers  to  better  treatment ;  and  the  ueurI  amount  of  heat 
will  be  nccompanied  by  •  proporlionate  increaae  of  flavour. 
The  fruit  from  which  this  description  was  taken  was  grown 
on  the  back  wall  of  a  cool  greenhouse  along  witb  late  Patches, 
and  even  under  these  circumstances  it  was  equal  to  some  of 
the  finest  Tarieties  grown  in  more  favourable  situations," 

RENOVATIMG  GOLDEN  QUEEN  HOLLY. 
I  HAVE  a  Golden  Queen  HoUy  (Ilex  Aquifolium  aurea  spe- 
ciosa)  on  my  lawn  about  20  ^t  liigh,  the  stem  or  bole  mea- 
■Dring  4  feet  in  ciicumference  at  uie  base.  Three  years  ago 
the  tree  became  mnch  out  of  health ;  the  leaves  were  pony  and 
pnle  in  colour,  many  of  them  dropping  when  they  should  not, 
nnd  the  yfnr's  growU)  of  the  young  shoots  barely  exceeding 


an  inch  in  lengtb-  On  doe  reflection  I  came  to  the  conclusioD 
that  the  tree  was  suffering  from  want  ot  nourishment — wag  in 
fact  starving.  Accordinjtly  I  drew  a  circle  of  20  feet,  taking 
the  bole  of  Sie  tree  for  its  centre,  drove  a  sharp-pointed  iron 
rod  about  as  thick  aa  one's  tinker  H  feet  into  the  ground,  Slling 
up  tbc  hole  thus  made  with  rich  pulverised  manure.  This  wu 
done  in  the  winter.  The  following  spring  the  growth  was  mote 
vigorous,  and  the  leaves  lancer  and  ot  a  better  colour.  Ths 
third  year's  growth  after  this  manuring  is  now  on  the  tree, 
and  I  enclose  samples  ot  it  to  show  that  it  ia  everything  one 
could  wi^  (or.  This  baa  been  brought  about  by  two  or  three 
hours'  work,  and  not  costing  aa  many  shillings.— Willulv 
Paul,  Waltham  Orou. 

[We  never  saw  the  green  richer  nor  the  variegation  bri^ter 
in  the  leaves  of  any  Holly  than  those  of  the  sprayi  referred 
to.— Edb.] 

CARNATION  DRESSING. 
Thobe  who  have  stndied  iTature  in  all  her  freaks  have  found 
that  in  nearly  all  cases  she  requires  the  assistance  of  art  to 
render  Ibwers  mote  acceptable.  There  is  a  strict  anali^  in 
human  nature.  Even  a  child  is  not  allowed  to  ran  wild,  but 
tbe  mother  arranges  oil  that  she  sees  reqnisite  eoasto  improve 
his  appearance.  So  with  plants  and  flowers.  What  an  unsightly 
appearance  a  large  plant  would  make  it  it  were  not  for  Ibe 
DomerouB  stakes  by  which  it  is  supported  (o  improve  its  appesr- 
ance|l  Again,  some  superfluoua  branches  require  a  pruuiug 
kni^  so  aa  ad^  (o  and  improve  the  shape  of  the  tree.  What  is 
this  hut  dressing?  and  yet  nothing  ia  said  respecting  them. 
Flowers  ia  their  natural  state  require  a  practised  eye  to 
discern  what  ia  necessary  to  make  them  as  near  as  i)ossible 
perfection.  There  are  but  few  florists  that  dress  tlieir  own 
flowers,  it  is  a  nice  art.  Although  I  have  been  a  grower  of 
CamatioDB  for  nearly  seventy  years  I  never  could  manage  to 
dress  the  flowers.  The  beat  dresser  is  Mr.  Dodwcll,  from  whom 
I  received  many  bints,  and  his  dressing  was  a  great  iroprove- 
mcnt  ppon  that  of  Lancashire ;  the  next  best  is  Hr.  Charles 

For  a  long  time  I  could  not  make  out  how  certein  flowers 
were  much  larger  than  my  own.  In  watching  some  ol  tbe  best 
hands  I  found  that  the  flnt  move  was  to  apply  tbe  tweeien  to 
the  calyx,  and  to  bend  it  nearly  three-eighttu  of  an  inch  down, 
this  would  make  room  tor  to  increase  tbe  diameter  ot  the 
flower ;  then  tbe  bloom  was  looked  over,  and  in  a  biiarre  or 
flafce  the  self  petals  were  extracted  as  well  as  tiioee  the  marks 
ot  which  were  not  in  accordance  vrith  a  perfect  petal,  and  then 
petals  with  lesser  taults  were  covered  as  well  as  possible  with 
Osgood  a  petal  as  couldbe  made  to  hide  the  deteota.  APicotee 
was  made  to  undergo  the  same  ordeal,  and  all  faulty  petals  so 
far  as  they  coold  lie  spared  plucked  out. 

These  few  remarks,  offered  with  the  best  of  feelings,  I  hope 
will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  true  florists. — Josn 
Slatbb,  Cheadle. 


OLOVERLEY  HALL, 

The  beautiful  seat  ot  Mrs.  Pemberton  Heywood,  ia  situated 
about  six  mUes  from  Whitchurch  station  in  the  county  of 
Shropshire,  and  is  about  halt  an  hour's  ride  by  train  from 
Crewe.  The  principal  entrance  is  hum  the  Whitchurch  road, 
about  three-quarter)  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  Hall— a  targe 
and  imposing  structure — the  erection  ot  which  was  commenced 
in  1864  and  was  completed  In  1870.  A  broad  and  well-kept 
drive  leads  through  the  park  to  the  carriage  front  of  the 
bsilding,  the  north-eastern  front  of  the  Hall  overlooking  ths 
lake,  also  a  well-wooded  and  nndnlated  park.  The  Wie  is 
not  large  in  extent  but  is  tastefully  formed  wiQi  three  small 
islands  in  it  attractively  planted.  A  grass  terrace  200  yards 
long,  traversed  by  a  gravel  walk  14  feet  wide,  extends  from 
the  mansion  and  terminates  in  the  pleasure  grounds  leading 
to  the  lake.  On  tbe  south-western  front  of  the  mansion  is  the 
flower  garden,  in  close  proximity  to  the  building,  laid  out  in 
Box  and  gravel.  The  design  is  simple  and  very  pleasing. 
Carpet  bedding  is  well  and  judiciously  carried  out,  not  too 
much  to  look  formal,  for  a  large  quantity  of  flowering  plants 
are  also  employed.  Mr.  Jones,  the  ^udeuer,  is  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  great  success  in  bedding.  A  hundred 
thouBBiid  plants  are  annually  used,  which  affords  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  this  section  of  his  charge.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
ennmerate  the  various  kinds  of  plants  employed,  it  being 
sufficient  to  say  that  all  tlie  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
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onullj  foond  in  Urge  gtrdent^  ftnd  public  puks  are  eflectirely 
Biraoged  in  the  flower  garden  at  Cloverley  during  the  snmmer. 
Punng  ftrom  the  fiower  garden  throngh  the  pleasore  ground 
cm  onr  way  to  the  roaeiy  noticeable  were  grand  specimenfl  of 
Wellingtonia  gimintea  30  feet  high,  in  good  health,  compact, 
and  well  lumiahed  to  the  ground.  These  were  planted  ten 
years  »go  by  Ur.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  and  other  membera  of 
the  family.  One  in  parUenlar,  planted  five  years  ago  by  the 
ex-Picmier  while  paying  a  visit  to  Cloverley  Hall,  had  made 
fine  Inxnriant  growth.  Amongst  others  worthy  of  notice 
Crypfomeria  elegans,   Picea  nobilii,   26   feet   high    (grafted 

eints  of  this  fine  Pine  do  not  do  well  wffli  Mr.  Jones,  they 
ingstnntedandshabby,  while  the  seedlings  grow  Inxnriantly 
and  prodnce  cones  freely) ;  P.  Nordmanniana,  30  feet  high  ; 
P.  Pmaa^  16  to  20  feet ;  and  a  fine  young  plant  of  P.  mag- 
nifies (this  promises  to  be  a  very  fine  Pine),  Abies  canadensis, 
A.  Donglasii,  Codros  Deodara,  and  C.  atlantica,  of  which  there 


and  growing  well.  There  aie  also  good  coUectioni  of  Tbnjtw, 
YewB,  Hollies,  Rhododendrons  (named  sorts),  Retincisporal,  of 
which  the  grand  R.  dolabrata  Tariegsta,  well  variegated,  is  very 
compact  and  about  10  teet  high.  Juulpen  abound  in  quan- 
tity, and  I  think  I  never  saw  anything  more  beautifnl  when 
the  sun  was  shining  on  It  than  Juniperas  chinendi  anrea.  This 
I  regard  as  the  finest  Oolden  Conifer  Id  otdliTatitai.  In  fine 
contrast  to  the  specimen  mentioned  is  a  magnificent  Aianraria 
imbricata  36  feet  high,  in  good  health  and  cloUied  to  the 
ground  with  brenche*. 

We  now  arrivB  at  the  rosery,  which  is  taatefolly  laid  ont. 
Hr,  Jones  remodelled  it  last  winter,  and  has  conndenbly 
improved  it  by  his  alterations.  A  herbaceons  border  mns 
the  whole  length  of  the  rosery  on  either  side.  In  tbese  bordera 
the  Roses  are  trained  up  poles  S  or  7  feet  high,  wil^  chains 
going  from  one  pole  to  the  other.     The  gteater  part  of  the 
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a  dwarfs  and  half-standards,  and  nnmber  over  46O0 
three  hundred  vuietlea,  and  when  In  bloom  the  aigbt 

,  ^  IS.  In  Qie  centre  of  the  roaeiy  a  lai^  circular  bad 
was  ^led  with  QIadiolus  at  the  time  of  my  vidt ;  tfaey  were 
in  foil  bloom  and  were  highly  elective.  We  pass  out  of  the 
roaery  thnmgh  an  elaborate  sommer  bouse,  flanked  by  rock- 
mak.  planted  with  a  choice  collection  of  British  Ferns,  alpinag, 
Cotoneuten,  and  other  plants  snitAble  for  the  positioD.  We 
aota  aaotber  part  d  the  pleasure  gTonnds  nnder  the  shade  of 
very  large  Oaks,  Blms,  Hone  Cbestanta,  and  m  Tarlety  of  oOiei 
fine  forot  troes,  and  find  ooiselves  in  what  it  known  as  the 
bMik  diiTe,  leading  from  the  back  part  of  the  Hall  to  the 
stkblea,  home  farm,  Idtcheo  garden,  and  glass  honsei, 

Thia  drive  is  baiiked  up  on  each  side  and  planted  with 
common  I^uiel  and  Berbeiis,  which  are  kept  closely  cut,  and 
rising  from  them  ais  good  specimens  of  Oedms  Deodara, 
Cnpreasna  lAwsoniana,  Thujopais  horeeJis,  and  most  con- 
spiCDOOs  are  two  examples  of  T.  borealis  compact*.  The 
Conifers  are  now  25  feet  high  and  will  in  a  few  years  form  a 
very  pleasing  avenue.  Halt  way  down  the  drive  stands  a  veiy 
la^  and  at  Uie  same  time  a  very  curiooa  Oak.  The  tree  has 
divided  into  two,  so  that  anyone  can  walk  throngh  it.  It  was 
eanring  fine  foliage,  and  from  all  anpeaiance  looked  as  if  in 
ewdlent  bealUi.    Aa  we  approAoh  the  giMi  bonaes  we  notioe  ' 


a  wait  400  foet  long  plairted  with  a  spleucid  collection  of  cut- 
leaved  and  variegated  Ivies. 

The  glass  stmctnres  are  extensive.  Eonse  No.  1  is  a  half- 
spMi  Sfl  feet  hy  16  feet  vride,  and  filled  with  Viniss  in  pots 
bearing  a  good  crop  of  frnit  With  these  Vines  Mr.  Jones 
tried  a  series  of  expeiiments  with  various  manures,  and  found 
none  to  equal  Amies'  patent  manure.  The  Qmpee  dressed 
with  tfais  fertiliser  were  of  a  better  ooloor,  and  the  foliage  was 
also  healOiiertbantlwtof  tbe  other  Tines.  Onano  w««  applied 
to  a  portion  of  the  Tines,  which  aariated  in  ripening  the  foliage 
prenuitnrely,  and  the  Orapes  were  not  aneh  a  good  oelotu  as  is 
desirable.     Undemeatti  the  Tines  were  Bncbaris  amaionica 


stove  plmts  for  decorative  pnrposea.    No.  3  is  also  a  span- 
roofed  house  60  feet  long  and  the  same  width  as  No.  8,  and  is 
divided  into  two  comnarbnents,    The  first  of  these  was  filled 
with  Zonal   Pelargoniums,  the   Utest  introdnctions  of  sach 
raisers  as  Denny,  Pearson,  and  Cannell,     This  house  was  a 
blase  of  bloom,  and  some  of  the  trusses  measured  were  Tinches 
across.    A  few  of  the  best  yarieties  were  Henry  Jaooby,  dark 
imsou  ;   Hr.  Newdegate,  single  bloom  2  inches  over ;  Sophie 
Aea,  Hiss  Stiachan,  Pteeident  Thiers,  Dora  Charlton,  Bev . 
Atkiuam,  Louis,  finest  dark  in  the  house,  excellent  tnuset ; 
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Mrs.  Bounwi  Jealousy,  Guinea,  yery  diatinct  in  colour ;  Lady 
Byion,  fine  pink ;  Lady  Sheffield,  Lady  Emily,  Mis.  T.  F.  Fenn, 
Snowdon,  a  good  white ;  and  Dr.  Denny,  a  very  good  purple. 
The  second  portion  of  this  house  was  filled  with  Vines  in  pots 
bearing  a  good  crop  of  Grapes,  but  rather  short  of  colour ; 
underneath  were  Ferns  in  small  pots  principally  for  cutting 
and  for  decoration,  Mr.  Williams's  Adiantum  graoillimum 
was  largely  grown.  Near  to  these  houses  are  a  number  of 
span-roofed  pits  chiefly  filled  with  Cucumbers  and  plants  for 
decoration.  Nos,  4  ana  5  are  yineries  planted  last  spring,  the 
former  with  Black  Hamburghs  and  the  latter  with  the  same 
yariel^  and  Muscats.  The  Vines  wen  doing  well  in  both 
houses. 

No.  6  is  deyoted  to  Camellias  in  winter.  At  tiie  time  ol 
my  yisit  the  house  was  filled  with  semi-double  Pelargoniums. 
These  will  proye  to  be  a  yery  useful  class  of  plants.  No.  7  in 
this  range  is  the  conseryatoijr,  a  large  span-roofed  structure, 
containing  good  examples  of  Chameerops  Fortunei,  Phoenix 
reclinata,  Seaforthia  elegans,  Latania  borbonica,  large  plants 

fof  Dracsna  australis,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  &c.    Seyeral  Camel- 
lias were  planted  out,  and  were  well  set  with  flower  buds. 
/  There  is  no  stage  in  the  conserratoiy.     A  border  round  the 

sides  u  coyered  with  a  carpet  of  Selaginella  denticulata,  with 
the  usual  assortment  of  flowering  plants  dotted  amongst  the 
Selaginella.  The  roof  is  coyered  with  Tacsonia  insignis  and 
a  yariety  of  other  climbers. 

No.  8,  and  the  last  house  in  this  range,  is  a  yineiy  80  feet 
long  and  18  feet  wide,  planted  with  Muscats,  Alicantes,  Lady 
Downe*s,  and  Gros  Colman.  Half  the  house  was  planted  with 
young  Vines  two  years  ago.  They  are  remarkably  strong.  The 
others  are  old  canes. 

The  range  of  Peach  houses  are  nearly  800  feet  long,  diyided 
into  four  compartments.  The  first  and  last  diyisions  of  the 
range  are  planted  in  the  front  of  the  house  with  pyramid  trees 
6  feet  high,  and  all  the  back  wall  is  coyered  with  dwarf -trained 
trees,  llie  remaining  two  compartments  in  the  front  are  trained 
oyer  an  arched  trellis.  The  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit,  the 
crop  being  in  fact  too  heayy. 

There  are  two  kitchen  gardens,  in  all  about  six  acres.  A 
broad  walk  12  feet  wide  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  garden 
from  the  conserratory  door,  and  is  tastefully  bedded  on  each 
side.  In  these  borders  Happy  Thought  Geranium  is  used,  and 
is  yery  effectiye  by  its  distinct  colour  of  flower  and  folinge. 
This  walk  terminates  in  a  cross  walk  running  through  the 
kitchen  garden  from  the  east  side  to  the  west  door.  The 
borders  on  each  side  of  the  walk  are  **  carpet  bedded."  There 
is  a  good  collection  of  pyramid  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  in  both  gardens,  and  the  walls  are  coyered  with 
splendid  trees  well  trained,  and  some  yarieties  bearing  good 
crops  of  fruit  The  ground  is  well  cropped  with  the  usual 
assortment  of  yegetables,  and  a  border  3(X)  feet  long  is  filled 
with  Violets,  chiefly  Marie  Louise,  which  is  Mr.  Jones's  &yourite, 
giying  floweni  for  eight  months  in  succession. 

A  aplfladid  ayenue  of  choioe  Conifers  80  feet  high  leads  from 
the  west  door  of  the  kitchan  garden  to  Corra  yillaee,  the  yicar- 
age,  and  the  church.  Any  notes  of  this  grand  inheritance 
would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  splendid  tomb- 
stone erected  in  memory  of  the  late  John  Pemberton  Heywood, 
Esq.,  and  the  ehnich  which  is  being  rebuilt  by  Mrs.  Heywood 
in  memory  of  that  honoured  gentleman,  and  also  the  complete 
f ann  houses  jKOd  oottages  ere^ed  by  him  for  his  tenaottry . 

Mrs.  Heywood  la  a  gueat  palioa  of  fiowatB,  and  takes  much 
delight  in  her  gaxden,  and  is  further  ever  ready  to  render 
asssistonce  to  objects  public  and  priyate,  and  make  those 
about  her  happy  Had  .«omfortahle.  May  hortionlture  win 
many  mom  suen  admixeta. 

Mr.  Jones  ia  a  gardener  .ci  skill  and  perievieranoe,  and  great 
credit  is  due  to  him  for  the  able  manner  in  which  be  manages 
the  gaideos  under  his  charge, — ^W.  B.,  F%Mtar« 


bark  of  the  stock  will  burst ;  but  the  knife  giyes  aa  quick 
relief  to  the  Rose  as  does  the  loosing  of  the  button  to  an  alder- 
man after  a  cine  feast  That  this  may  enable  my  old  friend 
Marshal  Niel  to  digest  his  food  better  for  the^  future  isj^the 
hope  of— A  Kentish  Curate. 


MARllCHAL  NIEL  fiOSE  CANKERING. 

I  HAVE  expected  to  read  of  some  remedy  for  the  cankering 
of  Mar^chal  Niel  of  which  Mr.  Laxton  speaks  in  his  able 
letter.  Aa  nothing  has  been  suggested  I  yenture  to  state  my 
experience  in  the  matter.  Mar&hal  Niel  in  common  with 
some  other  Boses,  notably  Madame  Berard  and  Hom^  makes 
too  rapid  a  growlli  for  the  stock  on  which  it  is  budded.  The 
plan  I  baye  adopted  with  uniform  success  is  to  make  a  couple 
of  deep  cats  from  the  Rose  to  the  stock ;  this  I  do  the  second 
year  altex  budding,  the  result  being  that  stock  and  scion  make 
equal  growth.    Bometimes  Nature  will  assist  herself  and  the 


PEARS  :    WHAT  SORTS  SHOULD  BE  GROWN  ? 

It  seems  rather  singular  that  this  country,  which  stands  so 
high  in  a  horticultni»l  point  of  yiew,  should  be  so  much 
muddled  in  its  yarieties  of  Pears  that  are  under  cultiyation. 
I  haye  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  only  half  the  yarieties 
which  are  grown  were  cultiyated  (the  best  being  selected), 
that  much  more  satisfaction  would  be  the  result.  Roses  haye 
of  late  had  great  attention  in  your  Journal,  where  the  best 
yarieties  haye  been  tabulated.  I  should  be  yery  glad  to  see 
Pears  haye  similar  attention.  The  importance  of  this  subject 
does  not  require  any  comment.  Say  in  a  garden  there  are  two 
dozen  yarieties  grown,  and  one  dozen  are  almost  of  no  yalue 
— the  same  state  of  things  peryading  a  good  portion  of  the 
countiy — the  pecuniary  loss  in  the  matter  is  yery  considerable. 
I  will  giye  my  own  experience.  We  haye  about  a  score  of 
sorts,  and  of  these  I  name  the  best  as  they  come  in.  In  so 
doing  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  the  list  is  oyer  good,  but  some- 
thing may  be  noted  therefrom. 

First  I  will  name  the  Jargonelle  as  the  best  early  Pear  wc 
haye,  but  the  tree  is  not  a  yery  certain  bearer ;  and  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe  it  does  not  keep  long.  Next  I  will  mention 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  as  a  good  b^rer,  producing  good-sized 
fruity  and  sometimes  yery  good,  though  at  others  the  flayour 
is  notyeiy  agreeable.  When  this  is  oyer  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
will  be  about  ready.  This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
of  Pears  for  quality.  After  the  latter  Marie  Louise  comes  in. 
These  two  are  always  first-rate.  From  a  tree  of  the  latter  on 
a  wall  on  which  there  was  a  good  crop  I  had  fruit  for  use  for 
about  two  months.  They  were  gathered  at  four  diiferent  times, 
but  those  last  gathered  did  not  keep  the  longest  A  good  tray- 
f  ul  of  the  second  gathering  were  placed  in  rather  a  drier  place, 
and  instead  of  ripening  they  all  sbriyelled  a  littie,  and  were 
not  fit  for  use  when  the  last  gathered  lot  were  oyer.  I  shifted 
the  fruit  to  where  the  others  were  kept,  and  in  a  week  or  two 
they  were  good,  thus  prolonging  the  season  of  good  Pears. 
Comtc  de  lAmy  from  a  young  tree  is  a  good  autumn  Pear  with 
us,  though  small ;  and  after  naming  these  few  I  would  about 
as  soon  be  without  all  the  others  that  haye  fruited,  and  which 
I  will  name  : — 

Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  a  good  cropper,  but  fruit  second-rate, 
BeurT<^  d'Amanlis,  no  use  at  all  for  dessert  Beurr^  Clairgeau, 
fine  showy  fruit,  but  second-rate  in  flayour.  Beurr^  Diel,  also 
fine  showy  fruit,  but  uncertain  in  quality  though  sometimes 
good.  Easter  Benrr^  has  not  been  wortn  its  place,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  Beurr^  Ranee.  Althorpe  Crasanne 
becomes  mellow,  but  flayour  yeiy  moderate  ;  quite  second- 
rate.  Doyenn^  d'Alen^on  I  haye  just  discarded,  and  also  the 
White  Doyenn^.  The  Red  Doyenne  is  a  good  Pear  but  shy 
bearer.  Josephine  de  Malines  has  borne  no  good  fruit  with 
us  ;  trees  were  planted  at  the  same  time  as  some  Beurr^ 
d'Aremberg  and  others  which  haye  borne  well  for  young  trees. 
Napoleon  fiom  west  wall  quite  second-rate.  Winter  Nelis  from 
a  standard  has  not  proyed  of  much  account,  but  this  on  a  wall 
and  well  grown  I  haye  no  doubt  would  be  flrst>rate.  Seckle, 
which  is  consideied  a  fine-flayoured  Pear,  not  on  a  wall  is  of 
yery  littie  account :  the  fruit  is  too  small  in  size.  There  is 
an  American  yariety  on  an  espalier  which  bears  fine-looking 
ayerage-sized  firuit,  but  for  flayour  not  equal  to  Marie  Louise 
or  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

It  is  yery  unsatasfactOTy  after  trees  haye  been  procured  and 
grown  for  a  few  years  to  find  that  they  are  of  littie  yalue. 
lime  and  room  haye  been  thrown  away.  Some  few  more 
yarieties  of  Pears  we  haye,  but  these  are  the  most  of  them, 
and  a  fair  description  so  far  of  the  quality.  Many  other 
obeeryations,  I  haye  littie  doubt,  will  be  able  to  shorten  these 
lists  of  Pears,  if  what  are  really  good  only  are  to  be  culti- 
yated. Preyiously,  in  a  much  laiiger  collection  of  which  I  had 
experience,  as  much  curtailment  was  necessary  to  leaye  only 
good  BortB.*-R.  M.  H.,  ChegAire, 


GILBERT'S  CABBAGE  BROCCOLI. 

ft 

Ix  my  opinion  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  did  yery  wisely  when  they  awarded 
this  Y^etable  a  firflt-claas  certificate.    That  same  day,  through 
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the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gilbert^  I  had  a  head  of  it*  for  my  dizmer, 
and  there  and  then  I  pronounoed  it  to  be  foy  far  the  finest 
flavoured  Oabbage  I  ever  tasted.  When  well  boiled  with  a 
little  salt  and  served  with  a  sprinkling  of  pepper  and  butter, 
it  was  as  tender  and  as  delicious  in  flavour  as  the  finest  Broccoli. 
It  is  a  cross  between  the  Cabbage  and  Broccoli,  effected  with 
the  intention  of  combining  the  hardy  character  of  the  former 
with  the  fine  flavour  of  the  latter,  and  this  has  been  secured  in 
no  small  d^iee,  and  is  a  vegetable  I  think  of  great  value. 
Boxing  severe  and  protracted  frosty  weather  like  what  we  are 
now  experiencing,  Broccoli  neither  comes  quickly  forward  nor 
do  their  "  protecting  *'  leaves  serve  them  much  when  they  are 
drooping  with  frost,  and  the  hardiest  flower  soon  becomes 
black  with  exposure,  so  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  this  Broccoli 
Cabbage  will  readily  supply  a  want  that  many  will  be  eager 
to  aoceptk  A  good  baton  of  it  in  every  kitchen  garden,  especi- 
ally in  the  north,  could  not  fail  to  be  much  valued  at  the 
present  time.— A  Kitchbn  Gabdbnsb, 


WINTER  WEATHER. 


Some  notes  on  the  frost,  whioh  has  at  length  relaxed  its  grasp 
after  affording  at  last  a  real  old'fashioned  Christmas,  may  be 
intereating  to  some  of  your  meteorological  readers.  The  locality 
ia  mid-Surrey,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mole ;  the  register  was  made 
&om  a  thermometer  on  a  stand  with  a  north  exposure,  and  3  feet 
above  the  grass.  In  this  locality  the  range  is  somewhat  low, 
though  sheltered  by  the  North  Downs  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile.  I  have  registered  32^  of  frost  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
have  had  evergreens  killed  when  on  the  hill  above  the  mini- 
mum oheerved  was  16"  higher.  There  is  this  singular  ciroum- 
stance,  that  the  snow  is  always  deeper  and  remains  on  the  hill  at 
leaat  a  fortnight  longer  tiian  wiu  us.  On  this  occasion  th^ 
lowest  point  readied  has  been  7°,  giving  25^  of  frost,  this  was  oii 
Christmas  eve.    Other  observations  are  as  follows : — 

Dee.  10— Mtn.  19^>  vd  at  •  AJL,  3SP  i  Doc.  S3<-Hin.  18^  Mui  at^9  AJNL,  88^ 
,  1»-   „    U°,    «  •      aO»        »  34-  «    17»    ,.  »      «*! 
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The  season  has  been,  in  some  respects,  the  most  singular  I 
lemember.  The  frosts  and  the  thaws  always  seemed  to  come  a^ 
the  wrong  time.  There  has  been  plenty  of  ice,  and  yet  yerf 
little  indeed  fit  for  skating  on,  except,  indeed,  along  the  roadsi 
which  were  never  so  glazed  in  the  memory  i  of  the  very  oldest 
inhabitants.  The  boys  with  their  slides  have  been  masters  of 
the  sitoatioo ;  indoed,  they  had  no  need  to  make  them.  Every 
path  for  a  week  or  more  was  one  long  drawn-out  slide  to  the 
exceeding  peril  of  unwary  pedestrians.  And  the  Roses  i  Ah  I 
that  is  the  important  consideration — ^time  will  show.  26°  of  ^ — ' 
ia  somewhat  seriousi*  I  do  not  much  object  to  20°.  A  i 
HylKfid  Perpetual  ought  not  to  mind  that ;  but  anything  ovei 
begins  to  be  ominous.  Ky  Sianettis  and  Tess  were  all  happil]^ 
wrapped  in  fern  presented  by  a  kind  neighbour,  who  lets  m# 
cut  by  the  cartload  about  a  fortnight  before  the  frost  sets  in^ 
Standard  Roses  are  not  so  easy  to  protect ;  they  have  had  to  b^ 
content  witii  a  wisp  of  fom  upon  the  heads  of  the  more  tenderl 
I  quite  9xp9oi  \o  find  with  some  will  perish  through  the  stoc| 
between  the  head  and  the  root  being  froxen  through.  Perhaps^ 
on  the  principle  of  the  '*  survival  of  the  fittest,''  those  that  g0 
wUl  not  be  much  to  be  regretted;  and  it  will  only  be  a  thinnings 
out  of  some  that  would  never  probably  have  afforded  really  good 
exhibition  blooms. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  the  very  best  wishes  of  thp 
0eaB(HL  to  all  fellow  rosarians  and  lovers  of  the  gentle  crafl. 
"Qod  Almighty"  says  Lord  Bacon,  ''first  planted  a  gardei^, 
and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures." — ^A.  0. 

THE  OLD  MARKET   GARDENS  AND   NURSERIEfe 

OF  LONDON.— No.  22.  I 

Upon  a  recent  visit  made  to  Brompton  and  its  vicinity  ih 
order  to  test  some  reports  by  a  personal  inspection  I  stood  in 
amasement  at  the  (manges  a  few  years  had  brought  about. 
Like  the  poet,  I  felt  "  my  distance  and  horizon  "  were  gon^. 
New  roads  and  terraces  had  quite  upset  my  recollections  c|f 
loc^ties  once  familiar.  Fruit  trees.  Cabbages,  and  Lettucds 
had  vanished  to  give  place  to  big  mansions,  grouped  together  in 
a  manner  indicating  that  the  designers  did  not  study  sesthetids 
so  much  as  the  monetary  value  of  the  land.  Strange  to  say, 
the  railways  crossing  some  part  of  the  district  seemed  to  be  ft 
useful  means  of  maintaining  a  Uttle  space  free  from  building^ 
but  by-and-by  perhaps  even  these  will  be  covered  over.  Indeed 
so  far  from  ther^  being,  as  X  previously  conjectured,  a  third  df 


the  market-garden  ground  left,  alterations  since  1873  have 
nearly  left  Brompton  proper  minus  gardens  and  nurseries,  a 
final  inroad  having  been  made  on  that  extensive  plot  of  land 
between  Gloucester  Road  and  Earl's  Court.  In  several  of  our 
London  suburbs  many  trees  remain  to  this  day  that  were 
planted  in  the  olden  time  along  the  hedges  and  amongst  the 
fields,  but  Brompton  does  not  3rield  us  many  of  these  relics  of 
the  past  Some  fine  trees  have  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed  that 
interfered  with  the  builders*  plans ;  and  though  on  a  few  lines 
of  road  young  trees  are  being  plantied,  these  will  not  cast  a 
shade  nor  afford  a  pleasing  prospect  for  a  good  while  to  come. 

The  grand  nursery  of  Brompton  we  have  already  described. 
Very  dose  to  that  was  the  establishment  owned  by  Mr.  Kirke 
in  the  "  Park  Lane,"  as  it  was  called,  Containing  at  one  period 
fourteen  acres  of  land,  but  at  last  it  was  reduced  to  six  or 
seven.  The  "  Homestead,"  a  certain  portion  of  this  ground, 
was  surrounded  by  high  walls^  the  north  wall  being  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  having  once  belonged  to  Cromwell  House, 
part  of  the  estate  of  which  was  included  in  Mr.  Kirke's  ground. 
An  old  building  at  the  east  of  the  nursery  was  reputed  to  have 
been  an  outer  lodge  connected  with  uiis  mansion.  When 
Faulkner  visited  this  nursery  the  culture  of  the  Muscadine 
Grape  was  one  of  its  specialties.  About  1000  feet  of  the  north 
wall  was  covered  with  Vines,  and  they  were  also  cultivated  in 
rows  for  sale.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  kinds  of  Apples  were 
to  be  seen  there  in  1820,  much  of  the  ground  being  occupied 
by  fruit  trees.  It  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Kirke  famiuyr 
from  1750,  but  in  1853  or  1854  the  ground  was  cut  up  by  new 
roads  and  built  upon  by  d^rees,  the  competition  with  the 
growers  of  fruit  in  the  count^  rendering  it  difilcult  to  realise 
profits  such  as  had  once  niade  suburban  orchards  capital 
speculations. 

The  eastern  end  of  CromweU  ,Road  doubtless  crosses  what 
was  once  Kirke's  nursery ;  and  Cromwell  Lane,  I  presume, 
skirted  part  of  iU  To  the  north  of  this  lane,  and  neap  thereto, 
was  CromweU  or  Hale  House  (the  latter  w^  the  original 
name\  pne  of  the  numerous  houses  In  or  near  London  that 
have  had  traditions  more  or  less  inciedible  concerning  their 
occuponcv  by  the  great  Protector*  Some  of  the  ground  by 
Cromwell  Lane  was  cultivated  as  a  market  garden  until  a  more 
recent  date ;  the  old  house,  then  dilapidate  was  occupied  by 
one  of  the  Pouparts.  That  family  had  been  long  known  as 
market  gardeners  and  nurserymen  in  Chelsea  and  Brompton. 
Faulkner  in  1820  assigns  Mr.  Poupart  twenty-six  acres  of 
ground  in  Little  Chelsea,  situate,  I  believe,  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Fulham  Roaa  near  the  Brompton  Cemetery.  Part 
of  the  land  that  now  forms  that  samy  overcrowded  resting 
place  of  the  dead  was  under  tillage  previoiwly,  but  part  was 
open  fields  grazed  by  cattle. 

Some  of  the  land  leased  by  gardeners  and  nurserymen  in 
Brompton  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Smithes  Charity,  together 
with  other  land  in  Chelsea  ^d  Kensington,  an  estate  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  recent  lawsuit  which  much  amused 
some  persons  and  enraeed  others  who  stood  upon  their  rights 
as  descendants  from  Alderman  Smith.  The  documents  con- 
nected with  Smith's  Charity  estate  would  throw  light  on 
obscurejpoints  of  local  history,  but  access  to  these  cannot  be 
had.  llie  Consumption  Hospital  in  the  Fulham  Road  is  in 
a  part  of  this  property,  which  extends  westward,  embracing 
what  used  to  be  called  Brompton  Heath.  The  luid  in  1846, 
when  the  building  was  commenced,  had  been  a  market  garden, 
either  Mr.  Attwood's  or  Mr.  Street's,  for  they  were  both  gar- 
deners in  Old  Brompton,  the  one  cultivating  about  eighteen 
acres,  the  other  twenty-six,  in  Faulkner's  time,  liiurlow 
Square  and  some  adjacent  streets  (Including,  I  think,  Alex- 
ander Square  and  a  frontage  In  the  Fulham  Road^  was  once 
the  nursery  ground  of  Mr.  Harrison ;  subsequently  the  firm 
became  Harrison  k  Bristow.  The  date  of  this  nursery  was 
attributed  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  there  4vas 
at  least  evidence  that  it  had  been  owned  by  the  Harrisons  for 
upwards  of  a  century.  In  1820  the  nursery  comprised  twenty- 
seven  acres.  Like  various  nurseries  we  have  referred  to»  it 
underwent  a  gradual  diminution.  Most  of  the  space  was 
devoted  to  fruit  trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  and  evergreens.  Mr. 
Salisbury's  nurserv  was  also  at  Old  Brompton,  between  Bromp- 
ton  Road  and  Fulnam  Road  by  Queen's  Mm ;  this  was  ten  acres 
in  extent,  and  had  previously  belonged  to  Mr.  Curtis.  Much  at 
tention  was  given  here  to  exotics,  some  of  which  were  early  in 
this  century  sent  off  to  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  conti- 
nental  countries  from  this  and  similar  London  establishments. 
Malcolm  &  Co.'s  nursery  has  left  no  particular  record.  It  was 
on  the  east  side  of  what  is  now  callea  Gloucester  Road^  opposite 
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St  Oeorge'8  Terrftoe,  and  the  home  nnftery  was  between 
Victoria  Road  and  the  Gloacester  Road,  Kenain^n.  This  also 
was  said  to  have  existed  since  the  reign  of  William  III.  Its 
earlj  possessors  had  borne  the  name  of  Grimwood,  and  the  land, 
at  least  in  part,  had  been  the  garden  of  Noel  House.  Faulkner 
sets  this  nursery  down  at  twen^  acres.  This  Malcolm  was  nephew 
of  the  more  famous  Malcolms  of  Kennington  and  YauxhaU. 

A  small  and  more  modem  nursery  at  Old  Brompton  was 
owned  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  turned  to  the  best  account  the  six 
acres  he  had ;  the  ground,  it  seems,  was  devoted  specially  to 
horticultural  and  also  agricultural  experiments.    Our  chronicler 
states  that  one  section  of  the  land  was  divided  into  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  compartments,  each  2  feet  square,  aivided 
by  footpaths,  containing  every  cereal  and  a  variety  of  other 
plants  commonly  grown  in  farms  as  food  for  man,  or  cattle,  or 
economic  uses.    There  was  also  a  division  for  Grasses,  both 
meadow  and  lawn.    The  rest  of  the  land  was  devoted  to  flowers 
and  shrubs,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  obtaining  seeds.    There 
were  large  warehouses  on  the  premises  for  storing,  and  at  one 
time  the  firm  did  a  good  trade  with  country  as  well  as  London 
customers.    In  his  Sst  of  gardeners  and  nurserymen  Faulkner 
places  two  on  Brompton  Heath,  Mr.  Shailer  and  Mr.  Pamplin, 
giving  them  seven  acres  between  them.    The  Heath,  however, 
was  of  much  greater  extent  than  that,  as  it  may  be  considered 
to  occupy  all  the  space  between  Swan  Lane  and  Thistle  Grove 
east  and  west,  with  Fulham  Road  to  its  south  and  Old  Bromp- 
ton Road  to  the  north.    Some  of  this  land  is  even  yet  waste 
ground,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  article,  Ijearing  the 
Thistles  descended  from  those  wnich  formerly  originated  the 
name  of  Thistle  Grove.    Heath  Cottage  was  near  the  Swan  on 
the  north  of  the  Heath ;  and  the  land  attached  to  that  portion 
of  the  Heath  was,  after  Faulkner  described  the  spot,  occupied 
in  succession  by  Messre.  Joyce,  Bowers,  and  Rubergall,  and 
at  last  let  for  building  purposes.    The  enclosure  abutting  on 
Thistle  Grove  was  made  about  1860,  and  the  vegetables  cleared 
to  give  space  for  athletic  performances  :  here  the  noted  Deer- 
foot  figured  before  the  public.    Lastly  it  became  the  South 
Kensington  Skating  Rink.     A  solitary  link  connecting  the 
past  and  the  present  is  the  nursery  owned  by  Mr.  Hoekins, 
opposite  what  was  formerly  CHielsea  Paric.    There  is  no  open 
ground  attached  to  this  nursery  now.     A  little  beyond  this 
point  was  a  lane  called  Sallad  Lane,  shown  in  the  old  maps, 
and  not  inappropriately  designated,  seeing  that  it  ran  beside 
a  market  earden.    Its  locale  is  now  uncertain,  as  also  that  of 
Hogmore  Lane,  though  ^lat  may  have  been  the  commencement 
of  Gloucester  Road.    Dove  Lane,  higher  up,  is  the  line  of  road 
by  the  side  of  Brompton  Villa.    This  aforesaid  road,  which 
even  in  my  recollection  had  a  rural  aspect,  takes  its  name  from 
a  residence  pulled  down  in  1852,  which  was  once  occupied  by 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  in  which  Canning  lived  for  a 
time.    This  house,  called  Villa  Maria,  and  its  grounds  occupied 
the  place  of  the  celebrated  Florida  Gardens— not  nurseries, 
however,  but  a  pleasure  resort  loved  by  the  London  citizens  of 
the  early  years  of  George  in.'s  reign.    Fifty  years  ago  there 
were  actually  com  fields  in  Brompton,  but  no  one  knows  when 
the  last  vanished.    The  stronghold  of  the  market  gardeners, 
so  to  speak,  was  that  extensive  tract  of  land  lying  north  and 
south  of  Old  Brompton  Road,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Gloucester  Road  and  Seymour  Place,  and  on  the  west  by 
Brompton  Oemeteiy  and  Earl's  Court  Road.    I  should  conjec- 
ture there  were  about  four  hundred  acres  under  cultivation  in 
Faulkner's  time,  when  Hutchins  owned  213  acres  and  Gunter 
sixty,  and  others  had  some  smaller  holdings.     After  several 
years  nearly  the  whole  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gunter 
the  noted  confectioner  of  Berkeley  Square,  and  who  then  lived 
at  Earl's  Court  House.    Many  persons  now  living  remember, 
on  the  south  of  Brompton  Road,  the  fields  intersected  by 
"Walnut  Tree  Walk  and  by  Honey  Lane,  the  latter  being  part 
of  a  favourite  shady  walk  that  led  from  Little  Chelsea  to  Hol- 
land House.    Across  the  road  in  the  direction  of  Kensington 
numerous  paths  between  hedges  of  Hawthorn,  Privet,  and 
Wych  Elm,  over  which  in  most  seasons  the  Bedstraw  and  Con- 
volvulus festooned  themselves,  offered  agreeable  strolls  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Brompton  and  Kensington.     Where  is  now 
Raspberry  Lane  ?  where  the  Lover's  Walk  ?    Even  their  posi- 
tions are  forgotten  and  only  enshrined  in  maps.    A  variety  of 
vegetables  were  grown  in  these  grounds,  and  some  space  was 
also  given  to  orchards  of  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum.    A  Queen 
Elizabeth  Apple  is  said  to  have  been  produced  here ;  the  name, 
if  so,  was  probably  suggested  by  the  Queen's  Elm  adjacent, 
near  an  old  house  where  Her  Majesty  visited  Lord  Burleigh. 
Gilflton  Road,  The  Boltons,  &c^  were  erected  on  this  estate 


between  1840  and  1846,  and  for  some  years  the  locality  le- 
mained  undisturbed  unt^  building  operations  were  commenced 
in  Walnut  Tree  Walk  about  1863.  The  space  next  the  Ceme- 
tery between  the  Fulham  and  Brompton  Roads  is  now  crowded 
with  houses  not  very  healthily  situated,  and  with  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  garden  ground  attached  to  tiiem.  In  that  and  suc- 
ceeding years  the  land  near  the  Gloucester  Road  b^an  to  be 
built  upon,  but  some  acres  of  these  market  gardens  escaped 
the  builders  until  1873,  since  which  year  they  have  been 
cleared.  In  Earl's  Court  Road  the  nursery  of  Mr.  €k>68  (Vine 
Cottage)  is  stiU  to  be  seen,  but  plants  are  only  grown  there 
under  glass ;  it  is  not  of  very  old  date. — C. 


ERYTHRINA  CRISTA-GALLI. 

Fsw  plants  are  more  admired  than  the  **  Coral  Plant"  when 
it  is  seen  in  ^ood  condition.  Either  as  trained  against  a  wall, 
as  flowered  m  pots  in  the  conservatory,  or  as  grown  in  large 
beds  in  the  flower  garden,  it  is  alike  effective.  Plants  in  a  dry 
position  at  the  foot  of  walls  are  hardy.  I  have  had  one  under 
my  charge  for  twenty  years,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  grow 
and  flower  profusely.  The  roots  are  in  a  gravel  widk,  and  are 
afforded  no  protection  during  the  winter.  In  open  beds  the 
case  is  different.  Probably  where  the  subsoil  is  very  dry  the 
plants  may  pass  the  winter  safelv ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
flower  beds  they  will  perish — ^not  from  frost  so  much  as  exces- 
sive wet. 

No  one  not  having  seen  a  large  bed  of  the  06ral  Plant  in 
the  flower  garden  or  pleasure  grounds  can  form  any  conception 
of  its  unique  appearance.  It  is  totally  unlike  any  other  bed, 
the  stateliness  of  the  plants  and  their  rich  appearance  when 
covered  with  flowers  render  a  group  of  these  plants  highlv 
imposing.  A  very  fine  bed  of  Eiytbrinas  attracted  mud^ 
attention  in  Victoria  Park  last  year.  All  the  plants  were  of 
the  same  height,  and  all  alike  were  covered  with  brilliant 
flowers.  The  secret  of  having  beds  similar  to  the  one  named 
is  to  raise  the  plants  from  cuttings,  not  from  seed.  The  seed 
of  the  Coral  Plant  germinates  friely  and  a  stock  of  plants  is 
easily  raised  in  the  manner  suggested,  but  not  one  m  ten  of 
them  will  grow  so  sturdily  and  flower  so  freely  as  plants  from 
cuttings.  Plants  for  flowering  in  pots  should  always  be  raised 
from  cuttings.  A  cutting  struck  in  March  will  form  an  attrac- 
tive plant  with  a  single  stem  that  will  flower  freely  the  same 
season  in  a  5  or  6-inch  pot  The  year  following  this  plant  will 
produce  several  stems,  and  will  make  a  grand  bush  If  shifted 
on  and  given  generous  treatment. 

The  proper  mode  of  obtaining  cuttings  is  to  pot  a  few  plants 
— ^unless  some  are  already  established  in  pots--and  place  them 
in  heat  in  February.  They  will  soon  push  several  growths,  and 
when  they  are  a  few  inches  in  leng^  they  must  oe  taken  off 
with  a  portion  of  the  crown  attached,  and  be  inserted  in  small 
pots  and  plunged  in  brisk  heat,  precisely  as  if  striking  Dahlia 
cuttings.  Dahlias,  however,  will  strike  freely  without  a  heel 
of  the  old  crown ;  but  Erythrinas  will  not  do  nearly  so  readily, 
therefore  it  is  essential  that  the  point  indicated  in  their 
propagation  be  specially  attended  to.  When  rooted  the  plants 
simplv  require  a  shift  into  48-pots,  a  very  light  position  near 
the  glass,  and  a  genial  temperature  to  keep  them  growing 
freely,  eventually  placing  them  in  cool  frames  preparatory  to 
being  planted  out. 

Older  plants  established  in  pots  may,  if  the  shoots  are  not 
wanted  for  propagating,  be  grown  on,  and  they  will  flower 
freely  in  April ;  and  if  after  the  flowers  have  faded  the  stems 
are  cut  down  fresh  growths  wiU  immediately  be  produced,  and 
with  the  aid  of  liquid  manure  another  fine  crop  of  flowers  will 
be  produced  late  in  the  summer.  When  the  {Mants  are  grown 
in  pots  under  glass  great  care  must  be  tcdcen  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  their  great  enemy  red  spider.  Copious  supplies  of 
water  to  the  roots  and  regular  syringings  of  the  foliage  are  the 
effective  antidotes  of  this  pest  When  the  plants  are  grown 
outdoors  they  are  seldom  injured  by  red  spider,  and  both 
foliage  and  flowers  are  usually  finer  than  when  produced  under 
glass. 

Those  not  having  old  plants  for  affording  cuttings  can  only 
raise  a  stock  of  the  Coral  Plant  from  seed.  Very  few  of  the 
seedlings  will  flower  the  first  year,  but  they  will  produce 
crowns  for  affording  cuttings  the  following  spring.  These  if 
struck  and  grown  on  as  suggested  will,  I  presume,  flower 
freely,  but  I  have  not  actually  proved  ^em,  always  having 
had  a  sufficient  amount  of  cuttings  from  established  plants. 

I  commend  this  good  old  plant  to  those  who  desire  some- 
thing different  in  their  flower  gaidens  from  carpet  beds, 
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Uaies  of  Gcxaniimifl^   and   Oastor-oil   Plants.  —  A  Bubbet 


WORK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHXir  GARDXK. 

Forcing  Department. — Contmne  to  prepare  fermenting  material 
for  saooeasional  plantinga  of  Potatoes,  and  for  Buoceesional  sow- 
ings of  CanotB  and  Radishes,  which  we  sow  in  alternate  rows 
8  or  4  inches  apart,  the  Radishes  being  ofiE  before  the  Carrots  have 
srown  so  as  to  require  more  space.  If  there  is  likely  to  be  any 
deficiency  of  Lettuces  in  late  spring  or  early  sommer  a  bed  should 
be  made  np  abont  2  feet  hign  of  well-fermented  material  well 
beaten  down,  and  when  the  heat  is  np  level  the  snr&oe,  placing 
cm  about  6  inches  of  light  rich  soil,  sowine  the  seed  m  rows 
6  inches  apart,  oorering  ughtly.  Early  Paris  Market  is  an  admir- 
able Tarie^^  as  also  is  Commodore  Nutt,  they  both  turning  in 
quickly.  Air  should  be  giren  so  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  the 
object  being  to  keep  them  from  drawing  until  the  second  leaves 
appear,  after  which  they  will  bear  more  heat,  but  are  the  better 
of  free  ventilation  whenever  the  weather  permits.  A  few  seeds 
of  Cauliflower  may  be  sown  between  the  rows,  transferring  the 
plants,  when  larse  enough  to  be  handled,  to  other  frames  or  boxes. 
Brfurt  Mammoth,  Early  London,  and  Walcheren  are  suitable 
varieties.  A  little  seed  of  Brussels  Sprouts  may  also  be  sown, 
the  plants  being  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Cauliflowers. 
Introduce  succesaional  supplies  of  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  and  Chicory 
to  the  Mushroom  house,  and  make  up  and  plant  nresh  beds  of 
Asparagus  to  supply  the  place  of  those  now  in  use.  A  little 
Oelery  seed  may  be  sown  for  a  first  early  crop,  also  Tomato,  keep- 
ing np  the  supply  of  small  saladine  as  reauired.  Lettuces,  Cauii- 
flowen.  Parsley,  Iks.,  in  frames  should  nave  air  whenever  the 
weather  is  &vourable,  but  during  the  prevalence  of  frost  it  is 
well  to  keep  the  frames  covered  day  and  night,  the  crops  not 
taking  the  least  harm  though  kept  dark  for  several  days  pro- 
vided they  are  cool.  Uncovering  in  severe  weather  not  only 
entails  much  labour,  but  anv  growth  that  may  be  made  during 
the  day  is  very  tender ;  the  alternating  warmth  and  severe  cold  is 
not  good  for  the  plants,  and  they  therefore  winter  very  indiffer- 
ently. We  have  had  Cauliflowers,  Ac.  under  a  covering  of  snow 
for  weeks,  and  they  turned  out  better  tnaa  those  from  which  the 
snow  and  covering  were  removed  daily.  If  Peas  were  not  sown 
in  autumn  a  sowmg  may  now  be  made  in  inverted  turves  cut 
2|  inches  thick  and  4  inches  wide,  the  strips  having  a  groove  cut 
down  the  centre  about  an  inch  deep,  sowing  the  seed  in  the  groove, 
covering  it  with  soil,  and  placing  the  turves  in  cold  pits  or  a  late 
Peach  or  orchard  house,  and  when  the  Peas  are  8  or  4  inches  high 
the  turveamay  be  carried  out  and  placed  in  drills  prepared  to  receive 
them.  Potatoes  in  pots,  if  growme  freelv,  should  be  earthed  np 
when  the  haulm  is  sufficiently  advanced  bv  filling  the  pots  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  good  light  soil ;  those  in  pits 
or  frames  will  require  careful  attention  m  ventilating  whenever  a 
favourable  opportunity  offers,  the  frames  to  be  lined  as  required, 
and  to  be  well  protected  in  severe  weather.  A  sowing  of  French 
Beana  in  pots  should  be  made  at  least  every  fortnight,  earthing 
up  preceding  crops  when  sulBciently  advanced,  keeping  the  plants 
near  the  glass,  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  60^. 


FKUIT  H0UBB8. 

Peaekee  and  Keetarinee. — In  the  earliest  house  the  trees  will  be 
in  blossom.  As  soon  as  they  open  the  niffht  temperature  ma^  be 
maintained  at  60^  to  66^,  the  latter  only  when  the  nights  are  nuld ; 
65^  as  a  maximum  by  day  in  severe  weather  by  artificial  means 
when  the  sky  is  overcast :  65^  by  da^  from  sun  heat :  and  if  the 
air  be  mild  70^  may  be  allowed.  Syringing  at  this  dull  time  must 
cease,  but  damping  of  the  floor  and  border  may  be  practised  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon  on  bright  days.  Lose  no  opportunity 
of  ventilatmg  freely  when  external  conditions  are  favourable: 
and  when  the  pollen  is  rip6  choose  the  warmest  and  driest  part  of 
the  day  for  aiaine  its  distribution  bv  shaking  the  trees  or  trellis, 
or  takmg  a  camel-hair  brush  or  feather  and  gentiv  applying  the 
pollen  to  the  stigma.  If  there  be  a  deficieno]^  ox  pollen  of  any 
kind  it  may  be  taken  from  those  that  afford  it  plentifully,  and 
i^mlied  to  the  stigma  of  those  sparselv  furnished  with  that  essen- 
tial for  a  good  set.  The  outside  border  must  be  protected  with 
litter  or  some  other  protective  material,  the  inside  border  not 
beinff  neglected  for  water.  The  house  for  affording  fruit  in  June 
should  now  be  closed,  damping  the  trees  and  house  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  turning  the  heat  on  by  day  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
morning,  but  not  so  as  to  exoeed  60P  by  arfcifldal  means,  allowing 
to  rise  to  65°  with  sun  heat  and  free  ventilation.  It  will  suffice  u 
frost  be  excluded  at  night  The  borders  must  be  brought  into  a 
thoroughly  moist  state  by  repeated  waterinss,  and  the  outside 
border  protected  with  litter,  but  not  of  a  deptn  to  heat  violently. 
A  gentle  warmth  of  not  more  than  60^  to  65^  will  do  no  harm,  but 
more  heat  is  hurtful.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  covering  to  prevent 
chill  from  frost  or  snow,  the  Peach  roots — i.  e..  Plum  being  very 
hardy.  Later  houses  should  be  put  into  order  forthwith,  and  if 
any  trees  are  swelling  the  buds  more  rapidly  than  is  desired  a 
covering  of  mats  over  the  lights  will  prevent  the  temperature 


befaig  raised  by  sun  heat  to  a  prqudicial  degree,  retarding  the 
flowering  considerably. 

Vinet. — ^Early  houses  recjuire  great  care  at  this  time,  being  care- 
ful to  avoid  chiUs  of  any  kind,  as  those  resulting  from  cold  currents 
of  air  and  watering  the  border  with  cold  water,  which,  now  that  the 
foliage  is  becoming  active,  root-action  will  be  incited,  and  should 
be  encouraged  by  watering  with  te^d  water  not  exceeding  90^, 
not  allowing  the  fermenting  materials  to  decline  in  heat  at  this 
critical  stage.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  good  heap  of  leaves 
and  stable  manure  in  reserve  from  which  the  supply  may  be 
drawn  as  required.  Disbud  and  tie  down  before  the  shoots  touch 
the  glass,  not  being^  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  stopping,  nor  being 
stinted  to  so  many  sizes  beyond  the  buncii,but  extend  the  growth 
so  as  to  insure  a  supply  of  well-developed  foliage  all  over  the 
house,  avoiding,  however,  overcrowding.  Remove  superfluous 
bunches  so  soon  as  choice  can  be  made  of  the  best,  avoidmg  over- 
cropping. Keep  the  house  at  7CP  to  76^  by  artificial  means  as  the 
buncnes  come  mto  flower.  Yines  in  pots  should,  so  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set,  be  copiously  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  maintained,  damping  every  available  surfEuse  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  keeping 
the  evaporation  troughs  charged  with  the  same.  Vines  about  to  be 
started  should  have  a  good  supply  of  fermenting  material  placed 
upon  the  outside  border  at  the  time  the  house  is  closed ;  and  if  this 
may  not  be  done  owin^  to  a  scarcity  of  material,  afford  a  ffood 
covering  of  litter  with  shutters  to  throw  off  rain  or  snow.  Water 
inside  borders  with  water  at  90°  and  thoroughly  ;  and  if  con- 
venient employ  fermenting  material  in  the  house  froely  to  insure 
a  genial  warmth  and  save  fuel.  Sprinkle  the  Yines  frequently, 
5(r  being  a  sufficient  temperature  by  artificial  means  and  66®  ttoui 
sun  heat,  until  the  eyes  begm  to  swelL  The  rods  should  be  slung 
in  an  horisontal  position  to  secure  a  reg^ular  break.  A  tempera- 
ture of  45°  IS  sufficient  for  late  Grapes  with  a  dry  atmospnerey 
ventilating  freely  on  fine  mornings  with  a  little  fire  heat,  keep- 
ing the  house  closed  when  the  weather  is  damp.  Complete  the 
Smning  and  dressing  of  Yines  in  successional  houses  wiUiout 
elay,  removing  every  particle  of  loose  soil  or  old  mtdching,  re- 
placmg  with  fresh,  and  thoroughly  clean  the  woodwork,  Ac. 

Cucumberi. — ^Young  plants  just  coming  into  bearins  should  not 
be  overcropped,  and  assist  them  by  removing  male  olossoms  as 
they  appear.  Plants  in  bearing  will  require  to  be  cut  over  at  least 
twice  a  week,  removing  all  weakly  and  exhausted  ^wths,  reserv- 
ing as  much  of  the  young  growtins  as  expand  their  foliage,  over- 
crowding tending  more  than  anything  to  disaster,  inasmucn  as  it 
must  end  in  denuding .  the  plants  of  a  large  extent  of  foliage. 
Stop  the  shoots  at  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  but  young 
plants  should  be  allowed  more  freedom,  avoidhig  overcrowding. 
The  temperature  by  night  should  be  66*  to  70*,  70*  to  75*  by  day 
with  a  rise  of  10^  from  sun  heat,  admitting  a  little  air  at  80*  if  the 
external  air  be  moderately  warm  and  soft,  but  if  cold  and  sharp 
it  is  better  to  allow  the  temperature  to  advance  a  little  higher 
than  admit  too  much  cold  air  even  when  the  sun  is  powOTuL 
A  little  flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  on  the  foliage,  walls,  and  pipes 
is  a  good  preventive  of  mildew  and  red  spider,  and  quicklime 
rubbed  well  into  any  part  of  the  stems  a&«ted  with  caoiker  wiU 
subdue  it.  The  floor  should  be  damped  in  the  morning  and  early 
in  the  afternoon.  Sow  now  for  planting  in  next  month  in  pits  or 
frames  heated  by  fermenting  materials,  'yrhich  should  be  in  process 
of  sweetening  for  making  up  the  beds.  If  no  convenience  exist 
for  raising  the  plants  a  oea  of  fermenting  materials  should  be 
made  up  forthwith,  the  seed  to  be  sown  so  soon  as  the  bed  affords 
a  suitable  temperature — ^70*  to  76*.  The  plants  from  this  sowing 
will  be  available  for  house  planting  to  afford  a  late  sprine  and 
earfy  summer  supply  of  fruit. 

Mehm, — The  smq  to  afford  plants  for  the  first  crop  may  now 
be  sown.  Fruit  from  this  sowing  may  be  expected  in  late  AprQ 
or  early  May.  It  is  preferable  to  sow  singly  in  small  8-inch  pots 
at  this  season,  filling  the  pots  about  three  parts  full  of  soil  mode- 
rately light  in  texture,  which  will  allow  of  soil  being  added  as 
the  seedlings  advance,  strengthening  them  wonderfully.  They 
should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  the  object  beine  to  secure  a  short 
stem  and  sturdy  growth.  A  temperature  of  66^  to  70^  night,  and 
70*  to  76*  day  is  suitable. 

StranberruM  in  Pote.»I>o  not  push  the  plants  too  rapidly  in 
severe  weather,  60*  to  66*  will  be  sufficient  at  night  for  those  that 
were  started  last  month,  and  60°  to  66°  by  day ;  but  it  is  always 
well  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  therefore  6*  less  in  the  absence  of  sun, 
the  weather  being  cold,  is  advisable.  AnoUier  batch  of  plants 
should  be  introduced  to  shelves  in  Peach  houses  or  vmeries 
started  about  this  time,  treating  as  advised  in  former  calendars. 
All  our  plants  intended  for  house  work  are  plunged  in  ashes  in 
cold  frames,  and  they  are  turning  out  splendidly.  Yioomtesse 
H^ricart  de  Thury,  Ia  Grosse  Sucrtej  and  Sir  Harry  are  admir- 
able for  starting  now,  coming-in  in  a  vmery  late  in  Maroh  or  early 
in  April,  followed  by  those  in  a  Peach  house. 

PLAITT  HOUSSS. 

Stove. — Allamandas  Chelsoni  and  Hendersoni  that  have  been 
well  ripened,  and  the  soil  kept  dry  so  as  to  suspend  growth  for 
some  time,  should  be  cut  back— old  plants  to  within  a  row  eyes  of 
where  th^  were  pruned  to  last  year,  but  young  plants  should  be 
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cut  back  so  as  to  afford  shoots  for  coyering  the  trellis,  jet  leaving 
no  unripened  wood.  Repot  at  the  time  of  pruning,  removing 
about  half  the  ball ;  and  if  the  remaining  part  be  dry  soak  it  in 
tepid  water  for  a  few  hours  00  as  to  moisten  it  thoroughly.  Turfy 
loam  with  a  fifth  part  of  well-decajed  manure  and  a  sixth  of  sand 
form  a  suitable  compost.  Allamandas  require  to  be  iirmlj  potted. 
Bougainvillea  glabra  cut  back,  sprinkle  overhead,  and  when  the 
joung  shoots  lu^ve  pushed  an  inch  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots, 
reduce  the  ball  about  a  third,  and  employ  the  same  compost  as  for 
Allamandas  in  repotting,  a  little  leaf  soil  being  an  advantage. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  near  the  light,  and  be  syringed 
daily  overhead.  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  that  has  been  rested 
for  some  time  should  have  the  ball  thoroughly  moistened  by 
repeated  watering,  removing  a  little  of  the  old  surMice  soil,  but  not 
•disturbing  the  roots  much,  replacing  with  fresh  soil :  if  kept  moist 
and  syringed  overhead  the  plants  will  break  freely  and  afford  a 
quantity  of  bloom  early,  but  do  not  advance  the  temperature  as 
yet ;  60°  to  05''  at  night  and  70°  to  75°  hj  day  is  sufficient  at  this 
season.  A  few  Gloxinias  now  started  will  come  in  useful  as  early 
ilowers  for  cutting,  and  Achimenes  are  little  less  useful.  Thev 
should  have  positions  near  the  glass,  or  the  growth  will  be  lank 
and  the  fiowers  sparse  and  of  short  continuance.  Amaryllises 
placed  in  heat  will  come  in  useful  by-and-by.  H^ppeastrum  par- 
dinnm  is  now  in  flower.  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  afforded  a 
light  position  and  an  increase  of  heat  and  moisture,  will  throw 
up  grand  heads  of  flowers.  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  having 
completed  the  growth  will  be  the  better  of  rest,  withholding 
water  but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  plants  to  shrivel,  and  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  50°  at  night  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  will  greatly 
benefit  the  plants.  Ixoras  and  Dipladenias  keep  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  house.  Any  plants  of  Allamandas,  BougainviUeas, 
and  Clerodendrons  not  required  starting  for  some  time,  place  at 
the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  and  afford  no  more  water  than  to 
prevent  the  wood  shrivelling.  Roof  climbers  such  as  Passiflora% 
should  have  the  shoots  thinned  and  cut  back  so  as  to  admit  light 
to  the  plants  beneath.  Gesneras  out  of  flower  gradually  ripen 
off,  but  avoid  causing  the  foliage  to  flag. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Yeitch  <&  Sons,  Royal  £.\otio  Nursery,  King's  Road. 
Chelsea.— Genera/  Cataloffut  0/  Flvwer,  Vegetable,  and  Agricultural 
JBeedt,  and  Lists  qf  Garden  JiequisUes  (Jllustraled). 

Sutton  ii  Sons,  Reading. — Amateurs'  Guide  and  General  Seed 
Catalogue  {Highly  Illustrated). 

James  Carter  1  Co.,  237,  High  Holborn,  London. — Vade  Mecum 
4ind  General  Seed  Catalogue  {llighly  Illustrated). 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  NurserieB,  HoUoway, 
JjOudosL'^IlluitreUed  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Stuart  (&  Mein,  Kelso,  N.B. —  lUuslrated  Amateurs'  Guide  and 
General  Seed  Catalogue. 

Dickson  A  Robertson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. — Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Robert  J.  Yeitch,  54,  High  Street,  Enetei.^Spring  Catalogue  of , 
Seeds. 

Felton  4&  Sons,  Harbome  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. — 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds. 

C.  R.  Freeman,  Norwich. — Economical  Gardening  Guide  {Illus- 
irated)y  and  General  Seed  Catalogue. 

H.  «  F.  Sharpe,  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire. — WhoUtale  Catalogue 
<>f  Garden  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

«  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addi'eseed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Br.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privateljr  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 
Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  tt  questions 
through  the  post. 

Modern  Rosbs  {New  Rojt^^.—'Dr.  Hoffff  is  being  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Foul  A  Sou,  Old  Nttrserles,  Chosliunt ;  ami  Horo  of  Walthain  and  Star  of 
Waltbam  were  raised  by  Mcwn-K.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 
from  whom  they  can  be  obtained. 

Cypripbdium  SKDEKI  (/).,  iori-).— You  have  been  rightly  informed  that 
this  "Slipper"  approaches  more  nearly  to  tho  colour  of  C.  spectabile  than 
any  other  species  or  variety,  but  it  is  deeper  in  colour  than  C.  spectabiie. 
C.  Bcdeni  is  one  of  the  most  free-growing  and  flowering  of  the  family,  and 
for  decorative  purposes  is  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties  in  cultivation. 
You  may  safely  add  it  to  your  Ii«t  of  "cool  stove"  plants  that  you  have 
submitted  ;  you  will  not  experience  any  difliculty  in  its  cultivation. 

Ck)RXI8U  APPLE  (F.  W.).~  We  have  never  heard  of  an  Apple  called 
"  Bquingygrub."    Can  yon  procure  a  specimen  and  send  it  to  os  ? 

MORELLO  Chbrribs  (Vimr  of  C). —You  need  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever to  plant  bush  trees  of  this  Cherry  in  your  gaitlen.  No  Cherry  is  more 
certain  of  fruiting  iu  that  form,  and  the  fruit  will  ripen  equally  as  well  as  if 


the  trees  were  trained  on  a  north  wall.  It  is  not  ea^  to  understand  why 
bush  and  even  dwarf  standard  trees  of  this  Cherry  are  not  maace  commoiL 
Such  trees  bear  with  great  freedom,  and  the  fruit  is  very  valuable  for 
culinary  purposes. 

Primulas  Dami'iko  (8.  //.).— llfith  proper  management  and  a  suitable 
position  well-grown  plants  ought  not  to  dainp  **  in  a  moderately  dry  hoase 
with  the  temparatuze  kept  at  about  60"."  The  damping  of  your  Primulas 
arises  from  one  of  the  following  causes  or  a  combiuation  of  them  :  A  too 
crowded  and  shaded  position,  too  deep  potting,  poverty  of  soil,  ezoesdve 
moisture  or  extreme  drought  at  the  roots.  The  last  evil,  however  paia- 
doxical  it  may  i4>pear.  is  a  fertile  somnoe  U  the  plants  damping  off.  It  Is 
explainable  in  this  manner :  As  won  as  symptoms  of  de<ay  are  aetn,  a 
system  of  what  is  regarded  as  caraful  watering  is  adopUd,  this  '*  carehu 
watering  "  too  often  consisting  in  apply  mg  very  small  quantities  of  water 
8uffici<nit  only  to  penetrate  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  great 
bulk  of  tho  compost  containing  the  roots  being  dry.  Under  that  treatment, 
given  with  the  best  intentions,  the  plants  are  sure  to  damp^ff.  Turn  a  fsw 
plants  out  of  their  pots,  and  if  you  find  the  soil  dry  beneath  while  it  is 
damp  on  tlia  siurface,  you  will  have  found  a  prime  cause  of  the  decay  of 
which  you  complain.  We  shall  shortly  publish  notes  on  the  cultivaticMi  of 
Primulas. 

BRIAR  CUTTINGS  (A'.  B.  Z.).— Make  them  the  fame  as  Gooseberry  cut- 
tings are  made— that  is,  select  matured  shoots  and  make  the  cuttings  nearly 
a  foot  long,  removing  carefully  all  the  eyes  except  three  or  four  at  the  top 
of  each  cnttlng.  Insert  the  cuttings  flrmly  about  9  inches  apart,  in  ridges 
2  feet  asunder.  When  the  stocks  are  ready  fbr  budding  level  down  tbs 
ridges  and  insert  the  buds  in  the  stems.  Wc  doubt  if  the  outtingt  wouU 
root  freely  if  inwrted  in  March.  You  had  better  insert  them  immediately 
the  weather  is  favourable.  Wc  have  foumi  them  root  freely  wbeu  hiscrted 
early  in  November.  Only  a  few  inches  of  the  cuttings  containing  the  eyes 
should  be  above  groimd. 

Planting  Bulbs  (5«^»«/•^w0.— Plant  the  bulbs  of  Hyacinths,  ToUps, 
and  Narcissuses  which  have  made  slight  growth  on  the  first  opportoni^ 
wheu  the  ground  yrorka  tolerably  freely.  Wo  do  not  approve  of  maUng 
round  smooth  holes  with  a  blunted  dibbar  and  inscrtiag  the  bulbs  in  them 
at  tliis  season,  but  prefer  drills  being  drawn  at  the  proper  depth  so  that  the 
bulbs  rest  on  a  loose  surface  from  which  the  water  poaves  away  ireel^-.  If  s 
little  dried  soil  or  sand  can  be  placed  in  the  drills  before  the  bulbs  are 
pUiutod  it  will  be  on  advantage.  They  should  be  covered  2  inches  deep,  a 
little  less  or  more  according  as  the  soil  Is  light  or  heavy.  The  bulbs  named 
will  flower  freely  as  the  spring  advances.  Crocuses  from  having  grown 
more  are  mora  subject  to  decay,  the  only  means  to  avert  which  is  to  plaat 
in  well-pulverised  soil  and  to  cover  the  conns  an  inch  deep  with  a  moderately 
dry  and  light  compost,  such  as  leaf  soil  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  and  sana. 
lianunculuses  and  Anemones  may  be  planted  any  time  during  the  present 
month  or  early  iu  February  when  the  weather  and  soil  are  favourable,  em- 
bedding the  tubers  in  sand  and  covering  them  about  IJ  inch  deep. 

Vines  and  Peaches  in  onb  IIoube  (.0.  C,  Crojrd«wi).— The  statennnt 
In  former  notes  on  this  subject,  that  the  house  was  kept  closed  in  bad 
weather  when  tho  Peaches  were  in  bloom  in  March,  is  correct.  The  advioe 
Riven  in  the  same  issue  in  **  Work  for  the  Week,"  not  to  attempt  a  close  at- 
mosphere in  Peach  houses  is  also  oorrecit,  the  only  difTerenoe  being  that  in 
the  one  case  tho  house  is  full  of  fire  heat,  while  the  other  contains  none.  In 
cultivating  any  kind  of  fruits  at  the  present  time,  more  espcciallv  Grapes 
and  Pe  .clies,  it  is  always  a  healthy  plan  to  allow  a  little  fresh  air  to  pass 
into  the  houpo  at  all  times,  as  a  close  atmosphere  of  80"  or  80^  of  artlfldal 
heat  above  the  onUidc  temperature  is  never  conducive  to  tree  giovth  or 
vigorous  development.  In  an  onheated  hoyse  this  is  not  the  esse,  as  in  bad 
wmther  the  inside  and  outside  temperatoxes  are  about  equal,  and  when  a 
few  more  degrees  of  heat  are  desired  it  is  impossible  to  secure  it  with  o^ 
wind  blowing  into  the  house  and  nothing  to  heat  it.  We  have  practised 
Peach-growing  with  air  on  continually  with  the  best  results,  end  the  same 
may  be  asserted  about  the  close  system,  so  that  either  may  be  adopted  and 
applied  with  success  according  to  cixcnmstances.  Let  me  state  here»  that  la 
my  opinion  ix^od^rs  of  the  Journal  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  gardeamg 
practice  would  do  well  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  given  in  "Work  for  the 
Week,"  as  the  notes  there  given  are  the  most  practical  and  seasonable  I 
have  ever  read.— A  Kitchen  Gardbnbr. 

Undbru ill's  sir  Habrt  Strawberry  (ir.  ir.  (>»«<). —Messrs. Ireland 
and  Thomson,  Seedsmen  of  20a,  Waterloo  Plaoe,  Edinburgh,  are  the  onv 
people  who  liavc  their  stock  direct  from  Mr.  Hinds.  Plants  procured  from 
Ireland  &  Thomson  may  therefore  be  relied  upon  as  being  true  to  name. 

Cottage  gardeners'  Dictignary  (John  t%«ft«r).— The  "Cottage 
Oanleners'  Dictionary  "  is  not  the  same  as  Paxton's.  You  can  have  a  copy 
from  this  office,  free  by  post,  by  forwarding  stamps  to  the  amount  of  7«.  Sd. 

Filbert  CULTtmH  {Old  8ub$eriber).— The  form  implanted  to  Pllbert 
trees  in  Kentish  orchards  is  that  of  a  huge  saucer  supported  on  a  stem  of 
about  18  inches  high,  tho  branches  qireading  from  the  stvu  outwards  and 
upwards  witli  an  easy  curve  sufllciently  far  apart  to  admit  light  and  air 
among  tlie  closely-pruned  lateral  growth  forming  the  fruit-bearing  spun 
with  which  each  branch  sliould  bristle.  The  centre  of  the  trees  is  left 
open  to  avoid  shading  the  spurs,  of  which  there  is  considerable  risk  from  the 
large  foliage  when  the  growth  is  at  all  crowded.  Especial  care  has  also  to 
be  token  to  eradicate  suckers  which  spring  up  abundantly  from  the  roota 
Tlie  condition  and  age  of  neglected  trees  afford  the  oi>ly  sole  indications  of 
how  they  mnat  be  treated.  Young  trees  with  pliant  branches  may  have  the 
lateral  growth  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds  from  the  base,  the  branches 
thinned,  shortened,  and  regulated  by  means  of  wire  or  string,  with  which 
they  are  pulled  outwards  and  downwards  to  impart  the  sauoer-llke  form. 
But  old  trees  cannot  be  so  treated,  and  must  either  be  headed-back  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  stem  and  make  a  fresh  start  to  the  total  loss  of  a  cnw 
for  throe  or  four  years,  or  undergo  a  judicious  thinuiag  of  bnuidies  and 
shortening  of  laterals,  just  enough  to  admit  light  and  air  without  making 
any  sucrifico  for  the  sake  of  appearance. 

Old  seeds  (X  J.  2(/^.).— The  germinating  power  of  Uie  seeds  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  determined  Jtiy  testing.  Sow  a  pinch  of  each  variety  in  flower 
pots,  keeping  the  soil  reguhurly  moist  and  the  pots  in  any  warm  phvce,  whai 
the  seedlings  will  s(x>n  apfiear  if  the  seed  is  good.  It  is  far  safer  to  purehaso 
new  seed  than  to  risk  old  without  a  trial. 

CHRYSANTnEMUMS  AT  CHRISTMAS  (8vb9eHber).—'Ur.  Brotherskm  in- 
fonus  us  that  he  has  quantities  of  blooms  of  Julie  Lagraviiro  now,  wUcb 
ho  finds  valuable  for  vase  decozaticn.  He  finds  also  Faur  Maid  of  Goenissy* 
Venus,  Gluck,  Pyramiduli^,  Theabron,  and  Mrs.  Koines  useful  late  varieties. 


JanoAzy  ^  1879.  ] 
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The  great  majority  of  Aaaleas  may  be  bad  in  flower  at  Easter  if  the  plants 
are  adiranoed  in  a  steady  temperature,  such  as  that  of  a  vinery  at  work  or  a 
similarly  heated  structure. 

HBJlTING  Appabatus  DEPECrn'^E  (ff.  5.).— We  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  amis  with  the  boiler ;  but  as  }<ou  say  the  circulation  is  "  wretched/' 
we  apprehend  the  piping  Is  not  proiwrly  fixed,  there  probably  being  con- 
■Menble  naeB  and  depressions  in  the  pipes,  for  with  the  flow  pipes  rising 
from  the  boiler  to  their  extreme  point,  or  where  the  return  is  made  to  the 
boiler  (where  should  be  an  air-pipe  at  the  upper  side  of  the  pipe),  and  from 
this  point  the  return-pipe  falling  to  the  boiler,  the  circulation  will  be  good, 
the  return  pipes  not  being  taken  below  the  boiler.  The  supply  cistern, 
90  feet  away  from  the  boiler,  is  of  no  consequence  as  regards  the  circulation, 
it  tt&a^  &  question  solely  of  economy.  We  should  prefer  a  small  supply 
dstem  immediately  over  the  boiler;  one  that  would  hold  half  a  dozen 
gaUone  of  water  is  quite  large  enough,  the  supply  to  it  being  r^ulated  by  a 
taalloock,  and  the  pipe  from  the  cistern  to  the  boiler  return-pipe  being 
fnmisbed  witb  a  check  valre  that  will  admit  water  to  the  boiler,  but  close 
when  there  ]s  a  flow  from  the  boiler  up  the  supply  pipe. 

Rkpottisg  Camellias  (^irmtnj/A^wn).  —  Repotting  win  not  induce 
flowering,  bnt  on  the  contrary  will  increase  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Plants, 
howerer,  that  have  not  been  potted  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  may  require 
shifting  into  larger  pots,  assuming  that  the  present  pots  axe  filled  with  roots. 
GaBieUiaa,  however,  are  better  under  than  over-potted.  Potting  when  neces- 
sary may  be  performed  Immediately  after  flowering  or  before  fresh  growth 
is  made,  bat  we  prefer  shifting  the  plants  into  larger  pots  (when  the  roots 
have  not  to  be  disturbed),  after  the  buds  are  set,  or  from  the  middle  of 
Aogoit  to  the  ftrst  week  in  September.  Plants  with  the  buds  stationary  for 
the  last  mcmth  or  six  weeks  is  a  consequence^  no  doubt,  of  the  cold  weather, 
so  in  having  been  emplorjred.  If  the  buds  turn  brown  they  will  no  doubt 
fall,  bat  if  they  are  green,  fsesh,  and  firm  the  flowers  will  expand  ea  the 
spring  advances. 

FORMIXQ  AS  ICB  STACK  (iZ.,  CostU-I'orbesy.—Sdlect  a  spot,  if  poeslble 
under  trees,  and  upon  the  base  of  an  abrupt  slope  in  the  ground  falling 
some  4  yards  in  10.  You  thus  insure  a  natiu-al  drainage  from  the  fact  of 
the  ground  being  lower,  upon  finding  its  own  levnl,  than  the  table  land  yon 
nudEB,  upon  which  to  pack  your  ioe.  This  essential  level  should  be  raised  by 
p<oking  out  a  piece  of  the  bank,  or,  better,  made  up  with  waste  stones. 
iUgun,  in  this  wi^y,  independent  of  the  natural  drainage,  you  easily  form  an 
elective  water-aud-air  drain  from  beneath  the  centre  of  the  ice,  through 
waste  stones,  to  the  level  below.  If  the  quantity  to  be  preserved  is  from 
thirty  to  forty  loads,  as  above,  four  posts  should  be  plunged  perpendicularly 
iflto  the  ground,  for  the  double  object  of  forming  the  place,  and  more  par- 
taeiilarly  anpporting  the  thatched  roof.  They  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
fonn  an  fnterior  of  9  feet  square ;  the  height  of  the  same  should  be  9  feet 
also.  Kot  to  tiespBsa  upon  this  interior,  a  row  of  hurdles  should  be  placed 
round  the  tbxee  ends,  to  be  enclosed,  stood  on  end,  properly  supported.  Two 
feet  from  tfaese  outside,  should  be  placed  another  row  of  hurdles  in  precisely 
a  similar  way.  Between  these  place  the  straw,  and  behind  it  any  old  thatch 
will  do ;  it  m«t  be  well  trodden  and  ramnwd  down.  The  thatch  shoidd  be 
placed  beyond  tUs  that  it  may  not  become  wet  A  voouicy  of  at  least  1  foot 
of  open  spmee  nU  round  between  the  aforesaid  thatch  and  the  top  of  this 
stiAw  wall  should  be  left,  to  admit  of  a  draught  passing  right  over  the  mass. 
At  last  we  come  to  the  fllling.  If  you  tip  it  from  the  cart  direct  into  its 
bed  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  flr^t  layer  placed  in  the  way  you  would  floor- 
ing tflee.  If  possible,  after  the  first  sUgbt  or  partly  effective  thaw,  the  place 
^Moold,  if  the  weather  proved  fraety,  be  tiirown  right  open.  When  the 
woatfaer  again  breaks,  to  be  effectively  covered  over  with  at  least  3  feet  of 
sttaVf  the  best  of  wheat  stnw  being  placed  immediately  over  it.  It  is 
fasniftal  for  the  saUsfactory  preservation  of  ice  that  t^e  stacks  be  of  large 
dlWOTi^long.    &naU  stacks  are  usually  disi^pointing. 

Namss  op  Plants  (A.  R.  /*.).— We  cannot  name  from  a  leaf  only.    2, 
Fterb  creUca ;  3,  Pilea  muscosa. 
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A  BETR08PECT  OF  THE  HOME  FARM,  1878. 

DuBiKe  Uke  paafc  year  we  have  presented  to  our  readers  in 
those  cohimna  a  serieflf  of  articles  connected  with  the  improye- 
mfint  and  piractlcal  management  of  the  home  farm ;  still  many 
sabjects  remain  to  be  noticed  in  future  contributions  of  interest 
and  importanae  to  all  those  engaged  in  conducting  agricultural 
matters  for  noblemen,  ooontry  gentlemen,  and  others.  We  tmst 
that  in  relating  our  own  experience  in  the  management  of  the 
home  farm  it  may  at  the  same  time  prove  useful  to  the  occupiers 
of  laud,  and  tenant  farmers  in  general,  although  to  many  some 
of  oar  remarks  may  be  familiar  to  them  through  their  own  ezpe- 
rience ;  yet,  as  we  write  principally  for  the  inexperienced,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  enter  into  the  minntiss  and  detail  of  the  subjects 
under  consideration  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner,  so  that  no 
opportunity  may  be  lost  to  the  home  farmer  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  matters  gleaned  by  us  in  our  connection  with 
agricultore  extending  over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  we  recom- 
mend to  his  notice  the  motto  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Agricultural  Society,  "  Work  and  Learn,"  as  the  best  means  of 
acquiring  proficieiicy  in  his  calling.  We  have  also  thought 
proper  to  introduce  weekly  articles  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
f3nn,,aB  well  as  leading  contributions  on  particular  subjects,  in 


order  that  attention  may  be  directed  more  particularly  to  the 
daily  duties  of  the  farmer  as  the  seasons  roll  on. 

The  year  187«  has  been  characterised  by  some  peculiar  features, 
for  in  some  months  of  the  year,  instead  of  being  generally  dry 
and   favourable    for  agriculture,   heavy   and   successive    rains 
occurred,  particularly  in  the  months  of  May  and  August,  which 
prejudicially  affected  the  tillage  of  the  land  for  roots  and  the  in- 
gathering of  the  harvest.     At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
much  land,  particularly  on  strong  soils,  was  left  unsown  with 
wheat  owing  to  heavy  rains  during  the  previous  autumn  and 
winter  months.    January  and  February,  however,  proved  favour- 
able for  the  sowing  of  spring  wheat  j  beans,  peas,  Ac,  were  also 
got  in  well,  but  as  the  season  advanced  the  seed  time  for  Lent 
com  up6n  all  except  the  driest  soils  proved  unpropitious,  for  in 
rety  many  instances  the  rains  prevented  finishing-off  the  land 
as  usual.    The  same  cause  also  interfered  with  the  preparation 
of  the  land  for  potatoes,  mangolds,  &c,  the  planting  of  these 
crops  being  in  various  instances  delayed  beyond  the  best  and 
usual  period.     The  preparation  for  other  root  crops,  such  as 
Swedes,  turnips,  &c.,  was  still  more  delayed  in  consequence  of 
the  great  and  unusual  rainfall  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  this 
being  the  period  at  which  the  completion  of  tillage  is  generally 
finished  by  burning  couch,  dx.,  it  was  only  possible  in  various 
districts  to  cart  the  conch  away  instead  of  burning  it  on  the  land. 
This,  however,  where  a  proper  use  is  made  of  decaying  matter 
from  the  heap,  was  of  but  slight  consequence  beyond  delay.    As 
the  season  was  showery  it  had  the  effect  in  most  instances 
of  producing  heavy  crops  of  clover,  saintfoin,  and  field  grasses 
generally.     The  clovers,  however,  when  cut  were  found  to  be 
much  injured  by  slugs  and  hailstones,  which  in  some  cases  almost 
denuded  the  plants  of  their  leaves,  and  thia  has  greatly  depre- 
ciated the  value  of  the  clover  as  fodder.     The  pastures  and 
meadows,  except  those  subject  to  flooding,  have  turned  out  a 
capital  crop  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  upon  the  whole 
the  hay  crop  has  been  stacked  in  fair  condition.    Some  injury  has, 
however,  been  done  where  ricks  were  unthatchcd  by  the  thunder- 
storms which  were  prevalent  during  the  hay  harvest  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.    All  the  fodder  crops,  such  as  rye,  tares, 
trifolium,  (fee,  have  yielded  an  abundant  produce,  which  has  been 
very  favourable  for  keeping  in  good  condition  the  animals  depen- 
dant upon  them,  more  particularly  the  farm  horses,  which  have 
shown  in  excellent  working  order  with  a  less  supply  of  com  than 
usual. 

The  crops  when  fed  off  upon  the  land  by  sheep  have  proved  very 
nutritious,  and  in  all  cases  either  of  store  stock  or  fatting  animals 
they  have  in  the  hands  of  good  and  careful  shepherds  made 
profitable  returns  for  the  food  consumed.  As  the  season  pro- 
ceeded the  second  crops  of  clover  and  other  grasses  proved  abun- 
dant, a  larger  acreage  than  usual  had  been  retained  for  seed  both 
of  saintfoin  and  clover ;  but  the  probable  yield  is  likely  to  be 
deficient,  particularly  of  red  clover  seed.  The  pastures  have 
throughout  the  season  furnished  an  abundance  of  grass  for 
homed  cattle  as  well  as  sheep,  and  it  has  proved  one  of  the  best 
seasons  for  milch  cows,  whether  the  milk  was  turned  into  money 
by  the  production  of  butter,  cheese,  veal,  or  sale  of  milk,  that  we 
can  recollect ;  also  in  those  cases  where  cattle  have  been  grazed 
for  beef  the  grass  upon  fertile  pastures  has  been  so  nutritious 
that  a  less  quantity  of  supplementary  food,  such  as  oil  cake,  Ac, 
has  been  required  to  turn  them  out  in  first-rate  condition,  and 
supply  meat  of  prime  quality.  The  fat  cattle  killed  up  till 
Christmas  have,  as  the  butchers  say,  died  well — meaning  that 
they  have  turned  out  a  heavy  weight  of  internal  fat.  There  are^ 
however,  many  cases  in  which  cattle  were  purchased  too  high  to 
yield  a  good  profit  for  feeding,  which  goes  to  show  that  on 
the  home  farm  we  should  breed  all  we  require  and  feed  all  we 
breed.  This  will  insure  the  profit  attending  both  of  breeding  and 
feeding. 

The  breeding  flocks  of  sheep  have  this  year  proved  very  profit- 
able  because  lambs  have  sold  at  a  high  price,  and  a  greater 
number  than  usual  have  been  saved.    The  off-going  ewes,  too, 
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have  been  sold  at  high  prices,  and  we  hare  never  seen  them  come 
to  the  autumn  fairs  in  finer  condition.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to 
Teport  that  the  health  of  the  animals  of  the  home  farm  throughout 
the  kingdom,  whether  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine,  has  not 
l>een  better  for  some  years  than  during  the  past  season.  Only  a 
few  isolated  cases  of  pleura  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the 
«attle,  and  some  foot  rot  amongst  sheep  hare  been  complained 
of,  which  gives  us  a  strong  opinion  that  the  latest  orders  by  the 
Privy  Council  will  for  the  future  confine  these  disorders  to  the 
farms  and  places  where  they  may  occur. 

The  hill  farms  and  dry  soils  have  this  year  had  an  advantage 
over  the  vale  farms  and  strong  soils.  For  the  first  it  has  heea  a 
season  of  general  abundance  except  in  com  and  pulse ;  but  these, 
together  with  the  root  crops,  are  a  full  average  crop.  But  upon 
the  heavy  lands  the  result  of  the  harvest  has  not  been  so  satis- 
factory.  The  weather  during  the  harvest  on  the  home  farms 
throughout  the  kingdom  has  been  very  stormj,  the  rainfall  i& 
«ome  districts  during  the  month  of  August  exceeding  7  inches  by 
the  rain  guage,  and  it  is  many  years  since  we  have  seen  the  com 
samples  offered  for  sale  in  such  bad  condition  :  for  in  almost  everj 
part  of  the  kingdom,  unless  the  ricks  were  covered-in  as  soon  as 
bnilc,  serious  damage  has  occurred.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable 
that  on  every  home  farm  a  thatcher  should  be  retain^,  in  order 
that  his  services  may  be  available  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  also 
straw  should  be  prepared  and  put  by  for  use  when  required 
previous  to  the  harvest,  because  labour  is  always  more  valuable 
in  the  harvest  time;  and  young  men  should  be  taught  and 
oncouraged  to  learn  the  art  of  thatching  instead  of  trusting  to  a 
professed  thatcher,  whose  services  are  not  always  to  be  had  when 
most  required. 

The  season  after  harvest  for  effecting  autumn  tillage,  although 
short,  was  still  sufficient  for  preparing  and  cleaning  a  consider- 
able breadth  of  land  for  roots  in  the  spring,  where  the  horse 
power  was  sufficient,  or  HUjpplemented  by  ox  power ;  but  best  of 
ddl,  however,  must  be  considered  steam  power,  because  it  is  not 
only  the  efficiency  of  the  work  but  the  quantity  of  land  which 
can  be  tilled  in  a  short  time.  After  autumn  tillage  had  been 
•completed  we  had  one  of  the  best  seasons  for  wheat  sowing 
which  we  have  experienced  since  1874,  and  upon  all  dry  soils  a 
full  brtttdth  had  been  drilled  up  to  the  middle  of  November.  In 
8ome  districts,  however,  particularly  the  midland  and  northern 
counties,  some  extent  oi  land  is  still  not  seeded,  owing  to  heavy 
falls  of  snow  and  rain. 

In  closing  our  remarks  relative  to  the  season  and  its  effects 
we  must  observe  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  worst  since  1860  for 
the  cleaning  of  the  land,  and  the  most  productive  of  noxious 
weeds.  In  speaking  of  the  home  farm  generally  we  must  notice 
that  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  is  a  great  deficiency 
of  chalk  and  lime  on  the  arable  land.  We  find  that  this  is  mo«b 
felt  upon  strong  soils  and  even  upon  some  lands  resting  on  chalk, 
it  bein^  often  supposed  that  the  underlying  chalk  is  sufficient ; 
l)ut  it  IS  not  so,  hence  the  number  of  nnuMd  chalk  pits  in  the 
chalk  hill  districts,  showing  that  our  forefathers  applied  chalk, 
but  the  present  generation  neglect  it.  Upon  all  soils  a  sufficiency 
of  chai^^  marl,  or  lime  must  be  present  in  the  soil,  either  by 
addition  or  contained  in.  its  composition,  otherwise  roots  will  be 
l^wn  neither  sound  nor  nutritious,  and  in  com  crops  la^ge  bulks 
of  straw  may  be  produced  by  lioeral  manuring,  but  without 
yielding  a  due  proportion  of  grain. 

The  rotation  for  cropping  the  home  farm  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, and  will  differ  greatly— owing  to  variations  in  the  soil, 
situation,  and  aspect,  and  the  quantity  of  land  retained  as  arable 
in  proportion  to  the  park  or  pasture  land.  For  instance,  when 
there  is  but  a  small  portion  of  arable  land  nearly  all  will  be 
required  for  the  production  of  roots  and  straw  for  htter.  dc,  and 
in  such  cases  rye  may  be  grown  and  cut  for  straw  only  before 
seeding  the  land  for  root  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  wnere  the 
arable  land  is  above  25  or  80  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
pasture,  especially  if  it  is  strong  heavy  land  and  expensive  in 
tillage,  a  portion  may  be  laid  into  permanent  pasture,  or  else 
seeded  witn  pasture  grasses  and  fed  for  three  or  four  years,  so 
that  it  may  come  into  arable  again  after  having  been  rested,  and 
likewise  whenever  the  price  of  com  may  render  its  cultivation 
profitable. 

Hand  labour  being  one  of  the  chief  factors  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  home  farm  management  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  cottages  should  be  provided  for  a  sufficient  staff  of  men, 
women,  and  lads  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  farm  without 
depending  on  casual  labourers.  These  cottages  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  furnish  sufficient  accommodation  for  a  family 
of  six  or  seven  members,  so  that  where  &milies  are  small  young 
fellows  may  be  taken  as  lodgers,  and  trained  as  workmen  foi  use 
on  the  home  farm  in  the  future.  We  also  recommend  tiiis  plan 
AB  a  piece  of  estate  management,  as  an  accommodation  thereby 
given  to  the  occupiers  of  the  land,  in  order  that  the  letting  value 
mfty  not  be  depreciated  in  the  event  of  the  labour  question  be- 
coming more  difficult  than  at  present. 

In  concluding  our  review  of  the  year  1878  as  relates  to  the 
ome  farm  we  may  remark  that  our  endeavour  has  been  as  much 
fl  potsible  to  confine  ourselves  to  matters  in  which  we  have  been 


actually,  pleasurably,  and  profitably  engaged,  in  which  course  we 
shall  contmue  to  proceed  in  the  future. 

PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 

Akkiybrsabibs  in  life  are  like  the  milestones  of  a  road ;  they 
teU  of  the  past  we  have  trodden,  of  the  pleasures  of  the  travel, 
and  warn  us,  should  we  retrace  our  steps,  of  things  to  seek  and 
others  to  avoid.  We  plead  guilty  to  a  weakness  for  building 
castles  in  the  air.  Those  that  deal  with  the  past  have  more  of 
sadness  than  those  that  have  to  do  with  the  present,  because  the 
mistakes  and  the  shortcomings  are  manifest ;  a  sish  follows  the 
remembrance  of  them,  and  a  wish  that  we  could  live  our  time 
again  and  be  guided  by  the  experience  ^ined  in  the  past ;  while 
wnen  we  contemplate  the  future  it  is  with  a  bounding  heart  and 
sanguine  hope  of  success.  There  are  periods  when  these  feelings 
are  uppermost,  and  when  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  past,  present,  and  future,  and  to  look  at  that  which  we 
undertook  years  ago,  and  to  ask  ourselves  whether  our  endeavours 
when  they  have  been  exercised  have  been  productive  of  snooess. 
These  feelings  belong  more  particularly  to  Christmas  and  the  new 
year.  The  former  seems  the  period  when  there  is  a  cessation  from 
labour  for  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  year,  and  the  latter  csJls 
on  us  for  new  efforts.  Truly  the  elasticity  oi  the  mind  is  one  of 
our  greatest  gifts.  We  are  enabled  to  discard  allprevious  failures, 
and  to  anticipate  only  success  in  the  future.  We  are  induced  in 
this  spirit  to  review  Uie  i>oultry  experience  of  the  past  year,  and 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  of  a  character  to  afford  pleasure  in 
its  contemplation,  or  to  give  either  certainty  or  expectation  that 
its  outset  promises  are  or  will  be  fulfilled. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  pursuit  has  afforded  an  innocent  and 
healthy  pursuit  to  many  who  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  follow- 
ing others.  The  competition  at  shows  is  a  pleasing  elcitement 
The  desire  to  compete  is  a  part  of  our  nature.  It  appeals  more 
particularly  to  the  fair  sex.  who  are  shut  out  from  rougher  pur- 
suits. Thus  we  see  in  the  list  of  entries  at  poultry  shows  nume- 
rous names  by  ladies.  The  same  in  dogs.  Poultry  can  be  kept  in 
a  small  space,  and  the  information  to  be  found  in  our  columns 
and  those  of  our  contemporaries  is  especially  valuable.  The  over- 
taxed professional  or  mercantile  man  when  he  returns  for  the  day 
to  his  suburban  dwelling  longs  for  an  entire  change.  Nothing 
will  afford  it  so  readily  as  tl^  intercourse  with  animated  nature. 
The  owner  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  acres  may  spend  his  vast 
sums  on  shorthorns,  or  experimentalise  towards  the  production  of 
the  pig  that  will  provide  the  ^^reatest  amount  of  meat  at  the 
earliest  age  or  with  the  expenditure  of  the  smallest  quantity  of 
food ;  but  many  of  our  best  contributors  of  acquired  Imowledge 
and  of  our  most  persevering  and  oftentimes  successful  exhibiton 
are  to  be  found  among  those  who  have  part  of  a  garden,  or  at 
most  an  orchard  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre  to  devote  to  the  pur- 
suit. Another  point  much  in  favour  of  poultry-keeping  is  that  it 
is  a  humanising  pursuit  for  children.  There  are  lessons  leamed  in 
childhood  while  tending  and  breeding  pets  that  frequently  bear 
good  fruit  in  after  life. 

Few  hobbies  can  be  converted  into  profitable  pursuits,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  poultry  should  be  a  heavy  loss.  From  the  fiist 
mention  of  the  idea  of  keeping  it  to  the  choice  of  a  breed  and  the 
conversion  of  part  of  the  garden  to  a  poultry  run  there  is  no 
question  that  cannot  be  asked  and  reliably  answered  weekly  in 
our  columns.  As  a  rule  disappointment  is  only  the  result  of  un- 
reasonable expectation.  The  tyro  must  not  expect  in  the  first 
year  of  his  competition  to  be  successful  over  the  amateur  of  ten 
years'  standing ;  neither  must  anyone  look  for  new-laid  eggs, 
occasional  table  delicacies,  and  a  large  profit  from  a  space  80  feet 
by  20  cropped  -with  poultry.  We  have  frequently  seen  such 
a  place  at  the  extremity  of  a  garden.  The  fowls  were  shut  off  by 
a  fence,  their  ran  was  on  a  slope  wired  in  and  at  top.  A  cock  and 
six  or  eight  pullets  would  have  done  well,  but  there  were  at  least 
twenty  of  various  breeds  ill  cared  for  and  badly  lodged.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  food  of  all  sorts,  but  it  never  appeared 
to  be  swept  or  cleaned.  This  lasted  two  years ;  then  poultry  was 
declared  troublesome  and  unprofitable,  and  strawberries  occupied 
the  space.  Last  year  they  had  given  way  to  rhododendrons.  It 
is  hard  to  make  poultry  a  source  of  profit  where  it  is  not  person- 
ally seen  to,  and  above  all  where  the  food  is  not  moderately  and 
judiciously  given.  We  are  led  into  this  line  of  observation  be- 
cause the  aim  and  object  of  the  pursuit  has  been  twisted  and  im- 
due  importance  given  to  exhibitions,  where  it  ought  in  reality  to  be 
merely  a  helo  to  the  yard.  The  first  object  of  societies  was  to 
improve  the  breed  of  poultry  as  an  article  of  food  ;  to  encourage 
those  breeds  that  would  provide  the  largest  quantity  of  meat  and 
the  gp:eatest  number  of  eggs.  The  aim  is  not  attained.  The 
latter  are  imported  by  hundreds  of  millions  annually,  and  poultiy 
has  been  increasing  in  price  for  the  last  few  years.  Tne  mistake  is 
that  the  more  valuable  properties  are  entirely  overlooked  and 
made  secondary  to  the  feathering  of  a  leg  or  tne  length  of  a  toe, 
hence  the  falling-off  in  the  entries  at  many  of  the  shows. 
Formerly  each  pen  consisted  of  a  cock  and  three,  or  at  least  two, 
pullets :  now  we  have  long  tedious  rows  of  pens,  each  containing 
on«  biro.    A  step  in  the  right  direction  was  made  by  the  instita- 
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tion  of  Selling  classes.  At  the  large  shows  birds  may  be  seen  at 
moderate  prices  equal  to  those  entcmd  for  far  higher  competition. 
These  are  eagerlj  bought.  Turkeys  and  Geese  are  not  subject 
to  these  tririal  tests.  Thejr  have  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  their 
patrons,  and  hare  doubled  their  weight  and  size.  Nme  pounds  were 
thought  some  years  since  an  arerage  weight  for  a  Goose.  Last 
week  they  could  be  bought  by  hun<ueds  in  London  averaging  15, 
and  exceptional  birds  could  be  had  weighing  more  than  20  ttM. 

Discontent  with  a  pursuit  |^erally  sprmgs  from  undue  expec- 
tation. This  applies  to  exhibition.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
yard  fuU  of  winning  birds.  The  distinipiBhed  in  competition  are 
et^uaUy  so  in  the  yard.  Judicious  f eemng  and  great  painstakins 
will  cause  great  growth,  and  high  condition  willimpart  gloss  and 
Iksanty  to  j>Iumage,  and  these  in  most  breeds  will  lead  to  success 
in  competition. 

Much  disappointment  springs  from  the  adoption  of  new  and 
compaiatiTely  unknown  breads.  They  may  be  kept  as  pets  or 
chosen  as  fancies,  but  for  erery  useful  purpose  our  old  brrads  are 
sufficient  and  may  be  trusted.  Those  who  are  most  interested  in 
shows  know  there  is  a  continual  outcry  they  are  not  successful, 
and  their  managers  are  out  of  pocket  The  truth  is  there  are 
too  many  shows  and  too  many  classes.  Three  or  four  extra  prizes 
in  the  variety  class  would  do  the  work  of  as  many  classes  with 
two  or  three  entnes  in  each.  It  would  be  a  saving  in  every  way. 
CTasscB  with  only  two  or  three  entries  are  a  drawbiMsk  to  a  show. 

For  many  years  we  have  clung  to  our  favourite  pursuit,  and  a^e 
anzioua  to  see  it  prosper.  With  this  view  we  have  addressed  our 
friends  and  readers.  We  trust  our  few  remarks  may  be  approved, 
and  we  heartily  wish  to  all 

A  Happy  New  Ykar. 


VARIETIES. 


Wb  are  informed  that  the  entries  for  the  Birmingham  Go- 
lumbarian  Society's  Show,  which  is  to  be  held  to-morrow,  the 
did  inat.,  numbers  712. 

Soan  time  ago  we  informed  our  readers  that  there  wa» 

«ome  probability  of  a  poultry  Show  being  held  in  connection  with 
the  Great  International  Agricultural  Show  to  be  held  in  London 
in  1879.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  advisable  for  a 
poultry  Show  to  be  included  in  the  programme,  on  account  of  the 
time  of  the  Show  (the  month  of  July)  beinff  very  unfavourable 
for  the  exhibition  of  poultry.  On  the  whole  we  do  not  regret 
the  decision,  though  we  should  certainly  be  glad  that  the  many 
foreigners  who  doubtless  will  come  to  London  for  the  occasion 
should  get  some  idea  of  what  our  best  poultry  are. 

We  have  before  us  the  schedule  of  the  Wolverhampton 

Show,  to  be  held  on  January  24th,  25th.  and  27th.  Eight  s&ver 
cups  are  offered  for  poultry  and  three  for  Pigeons.  The  classi- 
fication is  extremely  good,  four  prizes  being  offered  in  all  the 
poultry  classes  respectively— £2,  16#.,  10#.,  5#.  Game  have  six 
claBses  and  are  shown  singly.  Each  variety  of  Brahmas  has  three 
classes— viz.,  for  pair  of  adults,  and  cockerels  and  pullets  singly. 
Dorkings  have  three  classes  and  are  shown  in  pairs.  Cochuis 
ei^t  classes.  There  are  in  all  forty-three  classes  f  orpoultnr  and 
eighteen  for  Pigeons.  The  Judges  are,  for  Game  Mr.  W.  R.  Lane ; 
for  Brahmas,  Dorkings,  and  Cochins.  Mr.  O.  £.  Cresswell ;  for  the 
lest  of  the  poultiy  Mr.  W.  G.  Nichols  (we  understand  that  by  an 
eiror  the  classes  assigned  to  the  two  latter  Judges  were  trans- 
posed in  the  schedule)  ;  and  for  Pigeons  Mr.  W.  Nottage.  There 
IS  also  a  Dog  show,  which  will  be  judged  by  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Hodson. 

A  POULTBY  and  Pigeon  Show  will  be  held  at  Ryde  on 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Pebmary  5th  and  6th. 

Wb  hear  that  entries  for  the  Shrewsbury  Show,  to  be  held 

<m  January  2nd  and  Srd,  are  very  numerous — ^nearly  a  thousand. 
We  advise  all  fanciers  to  make  an  effort  to  attend  it,  as  they  are 
likely  to  have  a  rare  treat  from  the  exhibition  of  many  foreign 
Pheasants  from  the  famous  aviaries  of  Mj.  Cholmondeley  of 
Condover. 

Exhibitors  of  poultry  are  constantly  complaining,  and 

we  believe  justly  so,  of  the  treatment  they  receive  at  the  hands 
cf  railway  companies.  Some  of  the  latter,  among  them  the  North- 
Sastem,  nave  a  bve-rule  to  the  effect  that  they  ^  will  not  be 
common,  carriers  of  poulttT,"  and  require  those  who  consign  them 
to  sign  a  paper  that  ther  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  or  to  pay  a  heavy 
per-centage  on  their  value.  This  regulation  has  been  often  suc- 
cessfully resisted  by  the  knowing  and  spirited,  but  is  a  cause  of 
tsonble  and  embarrassment  to  many.  The  Committee  of  the 
Poultry  Club  have  therefore  determined  to  obtain  high  legal 
opinion  as  to  the  legahty  of  the  course  pursued  by  these  com- 
panies, and  to  publish  the  result  for  the  benefit  of  fanciers. 

—  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  it 
was  resolved  to  offer  prizes  at  the  International  Agricultural 
Sshibition,  to  be  held  in  London  next  year,  to  the  value  of  £200 
lor  plans  of  farm  buildings,  a  prize  of  £50  and  a  gold  medal  for 


the  best  waggon  for  conveying  perishable  goods,  meat,  poultry, 
fish,  Ac,  by  railway  at  a  low  temperature,  and  prizes  to  the  value 
of  £100  for  cider  and  perry.  It  was  announced  that  forty  entries 
of  English  hops  had  been  received  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
(£280)  offered  by  a  committee  of  hop  growers  and  hop  factors, 
and  two  entries  in  each  of  the  classes  for  market  gardens,  and 
three  entries  in  the  class  for  market  garden  farms. 

Our  next  "  Famous  Poultry  Yard  "  will  be  that  of  the 

Countess  of  Dartmouth  at  Patshull  Park,  some  account  of  which 
we  hope  to  give  in  an  early  issue. 

A  BBOOITD  Show  will  be  held  at  Yeovil  on  January  29th 

and  dOth.  The  prize  list  is  much  increased  since  last  year.  There 
are  now  thirty-one  open  and  seven  local  classes  for  pouliay,  with 
thirteen  silver  cups  and  three  prizes  in  each  class.  Pigeons  are 
capitally  classified,  and  have  thirtj^-two  open  classes  and  two 
local  classes.  Several  varieties  which  are  often  badly  treated 
have  their  due  division  here — e.  g.y  Owls  and  Turbits  each  liave  three 
classes ;  there  are  also  separate  classes  for  Swallows,  Archan^^, 
and  Nuns.  Twelve  cups  are  allotted  to  Pigeons.  Cage  birds, 
both  British  and  foreign,  are  also  well  classified,  and  have  three 
cups.  Exhibits  were  promptly  returned  from  the  Show  last 
year,  and  we  believe  that  it  was  admirably  managed.  We 
are  glad  to  read  at  the  end  of  the  schedule  that  the  London 
and  South- Western  Railway  Company  and  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company  have  consented  to  issue  tickets  at  special  rates 
for  the  double  journeys.  We  wish  railwav  companies  more  often 
did  thii,  and  feel  sure  that  it  would  pay  them  well. 

~  The  Border  Counties  Show  is  also  fixed  for  January  29th 
and  80th  at  Carlisle.  There  are  thirty-nine  classes  for  poultiy, 
all  with  good  prizes.  Ten  sUver  cups  and  a  sewing  machine  are 
also  offered.  There  is  a  class  for  the  best  dozen  new-laid  eggs. 
Pigeons  have  fifteen  classes  and  a  point  cup ;  Cage  birds  twenty- 
five  classes,  with  a  point  cup  and  various  extra  prizes. 


TACT  AND  PERSEVERANCE. 

BBE-KBBPiirG  well  understood  is  both  a  profitable  and  plea- 
surable pursxut.  The  wonderful  courage,  ingenuity,  cleanlmess, 
order,  loyalty,  and  industry  of  bees  mi^e  their  study  very  inter- 
esting to  rich  and  poor.  The  outcome  of  a  bee  hive  is  the  reward 
of  successful  management.  It  is  this  that  makes  me  keep  bees 
and  prompt  others  to  keep  them.  We  want  to  see  successful  bee- 
keepm^  widely  spread,  especially  amongst  the  working  classes. 
The  Liverpool  newspapws  lately  announced  that  a  single  vessel 
brought  from  America  sixty  tons  of  honeycomb  in  small  supers 
to  the  port  of  Liverpool.  Whv,  sixtv  tons  of  such  honcnr  is  worth 
more  than  £8000  in  the  EngliBn  marxet  I  In  Scotland  during  the 
last  few  years  the  weather  has  been  better  for  honey-gathering 
than  it  has  been  in  England.  In  the  pag|es  of  this  Journal  we 
have  lately  had  evidence  of  good  results  in  the  North  tlus  last 
season.  One  clergyman  had  445  lbs.  of  super  honey  from  eight 
Stewarton  hives ;  a  working  man  had  860  tbs.  of  run  honey,  and 
64  !bs.  of  super  honey  from  five  straw  hives.  A  few  da^  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  clever  bee-keeper  in  Perthshire,  m  which 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  received  a  profit  of  £40  from  twelve 
bar-frame  hives,  and  increased  the  number  of  his  stocks  last 
autumn.  These  results  from  different  kinds  of  hives  and  different 
ways  of  management  are  mentioned  with  a  view  to  encourage  all 
apiarians  to  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  future,  and  make  their 
aim  at  and  expect  great  results.  "Earnest  men  make  the  goal  of 
yesterday  the  starting-point  for  to-morrow.  '^  Onwards,  Excel, 
and  Finish  the  Race  "  were  the  mottos  given  for  last  year,  and 
"  Onwards  "  vi  our  motto  for  1879.  The  apiarians  in  uie  south 
will  have  a  turn  of  honey  seasons  too,  when  doubtless  they  will 
be  rewarded  for  their  care  and  skUl. 

I  never  had  greater  confidence  in  bee-keeping  than  I  have  at 
the  present  time,  and  this  after  some  unfavourable  seasons. 
Much  money  can  be  made  from  bees  properly  managed.  John 
Locke,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  wisest  flnglishmen  of  his 
day,  said  that  '*  a  person  who  commences  a  journey  on  weak  legs 
and  continues  to  walk,  not  onljr  gets  stronger  legs  but  goes  farther 
than  a  man  with  a  robust  constitution  who  sits  stiU."  JSvery  where 
this  holds  good.  In  the  gardening,  farming,  and  mercantile  world 
the  race  is  to  the  swift  and  the  Imttle  to  the  strong.  Thorough- 
going earnestness  in  bee-keeping  wins  the  great  prizes  of  success. 
AH  modem  hives  and  sj[stems  of  management  have  answered 
well  and  will  answer,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  as  the 
best  land  in  the  world  needs  cultivation,  so  the  best  hives  need 
attention  and  management.  The  difference  between  bee-masters 
is  mater  in  my  opinion  than  the  difference  between  their  lands 
of  hives.  Energy  and  determination  to  conquer  are  important 
agents  in  the  history  of  individuals  and  the  world.  Scarsill,  an 
aSle  writer,  contrasts  talent  and  tact  |  and  for  the  benefit  of  young 
gardeners  and  voung  bee-keepers  I  will  quote  a  few  of  his  sayings. 
He  says  :  '^  Talent  is  power,  tact  is  skill ;  talent  is  wealth,  tact  is 
ready  money ;  talent  Knows  what  to  do^  tact  knows  how  to  do  it ; 
talent  makes  the  world  wonder  that  it  gets  on  no  faster,  tact 
excites  astonishment  that  it  gets  on  so  fsBt ;  talent  may  obtain  a 
living,  tact  will  make  one ;  talent  convinces,  tact  converts ;  talent 
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is  an  honour  to  the  profession,  tact  gains  honour  from  the  pro- 
fession. Tact  has  the  knack  of  slipping  into  good  places,  and 
keeping  them.  It  seeois  to  know  everything  without  learning 
anything.    It  has  no  left  hand,  no  deaf  ear^  no  blind  side." 

Some  five  years  ago  when  writing  on  this  subject  I  alluded  to 
the  tact  or  stratagem  of  old  greyhounds  in  hare-hunting.  Young 
dogs  try  to  be  first  \o  catch  the  hare,  and  may  score  "  go-bjs  " 
and  "  turns ; "  but  finding  they  miss  the  catch  at  the  turn  t'hej 
try  to  keep  second  with  a  view  to  get  the  catch.  In  the  apiary 
there  is  scope  enough  for  strategic  movements.  Opportunities 
Tarious  and  manifold  for  doing  strokes  of  business  present  them- 
selves to  men  of  open  eye.  In  bee-keeping  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  learn — ^room  enough  for  all  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
Reform,  like  charity,  can  begin  at  home. 

It  mav  be  well  to  give  now  some  of  the  outlines  of  the  various 
ways  of  managing  bees.  The  filling  in  and  up  of  any  one  out- 
line must  of  course  be  left  to  the  hand  of  the  bee-master  himself. 
In  cold  springs  and  in  late  localities  it  is  good  policy  to  feed 
bees  in  bmall  doses — say  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.  Slow 
continuous  feeding  then  encourages  the  bees  to  breed,  and  makes 
them  strong  for  future  work.  Syrup  costs  but  little,  and  when 
properly  administered  does  much  good. 

In  supering  hives  it  is  well  to  cut  a  wing  from  each  queen,  and 
thus  preyent  the  loss  of  swarms,  and  to  put  supera  on  before  the 
hives  become  overcrowded  and  the  bees  bent  on  swarming.  It  is 
wise  to  let  the  bees  have  play  room  in  both  hives  and  supers. 
The  art  of  supering  is  not  well  understood.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  how  much  breeding  comb  and  space  are  necessary  in  hives  ; 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  any  one  of  the  many  attempts  and 
contriyancee  that  have  been  made  and  used  to  prevent  queens 
from  leaving  the  breeding  boxes  have  been  of  any  use  at  all. 
With  a  good  wide  thoroughfare  between  hives  and  supers  many 
large  snpers  have  been  filled  with  pure  honey.  Pollen  and  brood 
are  seldom  found  in  snpers  filled  on  large  hives.  If  bees  decide 
that  snpers  will  be  used  for  breeding  in,  no  contrivance  can  pre- 
yent them  setting  eggs  where  they  like. 

I  am  confirmea  in  the  opinion  given  last  year  that  the  American 
comb-foundations  will  be  of  great  and  incalculable  value  in  super- 
ing. I  call  them  American  because  their  indention  took  place 
there,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  most  important  and  valuable 
inyention  to  apicnltoral  science  that  has  ever  been  made.  They 
will,  I  think,  facilitate  supering  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and 
go-  a  long  way  to  revolutionise  bee-keeping  in  Great  Britain. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  language  of  opinion  honestly  and  strongly 
statCNl.  I  had  samples  of  comb  foundations  sent  me  by  a  manu- 
faotnier  of  them  a  few  days  ago,  who  informs  me  that  when  wax 
is  bleached  it  becomes  too  hard  for  the  bees  to  work.  If  I  live  till 
next  midsummer  I  shall  test  the  foundations  in  many  ways — 
espedftlly  in  supering.  I  oommend  them  to  the  attention  of  all 
British  apiarians. 

Those  who  follow  the  swarming  principle  have  quite  as  much 
iTOOm  for  the  play  of  skill  and  the  power  of  adaptation  (tact)  as 
those  who  go  on  the  non-swarming  lines.  Sometimes  supers  may 
be  filled  with  honey  before  swarming.  In  the  spring  months  Ipees 
are  busy  with  the  rules  of  multiplication,  filling  every  comb  with 
brood.  While  thus  engaged  below  they  do  not  object  to  do  a  sum 
in  addition  above.  Supers  thus  used  eannot  do  much  harm  or 
prevent  swarming  many  days  in  fine  weather,  and  when  filled  they 
are  excellent  and  acceptable  windfalls. 

In  the  interest  of  all  apiarians  I  frequently  allude  to  the 
swarming  propensity  of  bees.  To  lose  first  swarms  is  like  losing 
the  cream  off  the  milk— the  best  goes.  To  lose  swarms  is  a  great 
mistake  and  prodigious  annoyance.  The  value  of  first  swarms 
may  be  known  by  tne  weights  they  have  attained  within  the  last 
ten  yean.  Single  swarms  haye  risen  to  120  lbs.,  140  lbs.,  and 
160  lbs.  each.  liast  year  some  rose  above  180  tbs.  If  these  weights 
haye  been  reached  without  the  aid  of  artificial  comb  foundations, 
whali  may  we  expect  from  early  swarms  by  their  introduction  and 
use?  The  fntnre  of  British  apiculture  has  never  been  so  bright 
and  encouraging  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  activity  and 
indnstry  of  swarms  are  quite  a  marvel.  They  are  in  a  tremendous 
hurry  to  make  a  good  beginning  and  get  on  in  the  world.  In  good 
seasons  they  often  give  the  go*by  to  hives  that  never  swarm  at 
all.  Mr.  Gtoorge  Fox  one  year  had  a  super  weighing  98  tbs.  from 
a  swarm  obtained  late  in  June — I  think  on  the  28th  day.  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  anything  better  tiian  this.  First  swarms 
should  be  supered  as  soon  as  their  hives  are  filled  vriih  combs. 

Second  swarms  from  lar^  hives  are  at  the  end  of  good  seasons 
about  one-third  less  in  weight  than  first  sAvarms.  With  second 
swarms  and  turn-outs  in  fine  weather  it  is  possible  to  obtain  some 
super  honey  from  them  before  their  hives  are  half  filled  with 
combs.  Their  queens  are  unfertilised,  and  may  not  begin  laying 
for  ten  days  after  swarming.  If  small  supers' be  placed  on  their 
hiyes  at  firat  the  bees  commence  building  comb  at  once  in  them, 
and  may  fill  them  before  breeding  commences.  In  dodges  of  this 
kind  the  use  of  comb  foundations  will  be  helpful. 

Late  swarms  in  favoumble  seasons  are  generally  heavy  with 

honey  when  they  swarm.    We  drive  the  bees  into  empty  hivee 

and  take  their  honey,  and  the  bees  (turn-outs)  do  as  weU  as 

eoond  swarms.    The  fact  that  seoond  swarms  fill  theur  hives  with 


combs  and  run  up  abreast  of  stock  hives  (not  turned  out)  is  proof 
of  the  greater  activity  of  swarms.  Last  vear  we  had  the  record 
of  a  virgin  swarm  in  Scotland  (a  grandchild  of  1878)  that  reached 
the  weight  of  100  tbs. 

With  examples  of  success  from  different  kinds  of  hives  and 
different  modes  of  management;  with  improved  hives  of  every 
kind,  and  modern  inventions  of  many  sorts ;  with  facilities  for 
comb-building  .ind  supering  in  all  kinds  of  hives  ;  with  hundreds 
of  apiarians  possessing  skill  and  determination,  tact,  power,  and 
perseverance ;  and  best  of  all  with  bees,  the  industrial  instincts 
of  which  never  leave  them  ;  there  is  every  reason  needful  to 
encourage  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  future  of  bee-keeping 
will  be  brighter  and  better— a  greater  boon  and  blessing  to  working 
men — than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

As  knowledge,  like  manure,  is  most  useful  when  it  is  spread,  we 
hope  many  of  our  advanced  and  advancing  apiarians  will  freely 

five  us  and  all  around  them  the  benefit  of  their  experience, 
hat  all  of  every  school  may  have  a  happy  and  prosperous  new 
year  Ls  the  earnest  wish  of— Alkxandbe  ±>bttigiijsw. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

ExiuniTiNG  DORKIKGS  (J.  C.).— Any  comb  Is  correct  in  a  Dorking.  It 
may  be  siugle,  doable,  or  cupped.  Sire,  nymmetry,  good  white  legs,  and 
weH-defiae<l  five  claws  are  all  important  and  recognised  as  such,  but  combs 
arc  not.  The  onlj-  eflfect  of  a  comb  i«,  it  U  prejudicial  if  It  falls  over.  It 
should  be  AS  firm  and  as  erect  as  a  servant's  cockade. 

TouIjOOSb  Gbehb  for  Bxhibitiok  (An  ArAiWior).— We  advise  yon  to 
put  your  (J«ese  up  in  a  small  building  where  thoy  can  be  fed  on  oata,  oat- 
meal, or  barlcymeal,  jrravel,  and  grass.  This  should  be  put  In  a  small  trough. 
Tlicy  should  be  fed  three  times  per  day,  each  time  as  nmch  and  no  more 
than  they  will  eat.  They  will  do  wdl  in  a  good-aiied  pigstye.  They  should 
be  well  littered  with  clean  straw  under  corer.  The  food  we  have  mentioned 
mu«t  be  mixeil  with  water,  enough  to  cover  all  the  contents  of  the  trough. 
They  re(iuire  no  other  water  till  a  daj-  or  two  before  they  are  sent  away» 
wlion  thi'y  may  be  allowed  to  go  to  tlje  water  for  a  good  wash.  They  will 
gut  thiti  in  a  few  minutes.  Tliey  should  then  tw  at  once  driven  into  their  pen, 
whicli  should  be  covered  with  clean  straw.  When  you  want  to  show  a  pair 
of  Ctcesc  vou  should  alwajrs  put  up  two  pairs  for  fear  of  accidents. 

AldeiLnky  Cow  {F.  a.  J^.).— The  hard  lump  in  your  cow's  odder  baa 
no  doubt  been  caused  by  congestion  of  the  miUc  veins  and  vossels*  owing 
prolwblv  to  inefficient  milking,  and  as  it  is  not  tender  when  touclied  there 
is  no  local  Inflammation  at  present.  As  one  quarter  yields  no  milk  there  is 
no  reiuoJy,  and  wo  recommend  the  cow  to  be  sold,  otherwise  when  she 
brlnsra  her  next  calf  she  will  be  in  danger  of  suffering  from  milk  fever,  and 
])erhaps  be  lost  altogether. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camuex  Square,  Lokdox. 
Ijit.  61^  S2'  40"  N. ;  Long.  (^  8  O"  W.;  Altitude.  Ill  feot. 
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REMARKS. 

Pine  bright  sonny  morning,  rather  thick  in  afternoon,  vcty  cold 

starlight  night. 
24tli.— ClejiT  bright  morning,  with  sunshine  ;  thick  and  overcast  in  aRfer- 

noon  ;  Tery  foggy  evening,  and  intensely  coM. 
25tU.— Fine  morning,  very  cold,  snow  began  1  JO  PJI.  and  fall  thickly  for  a 

few  hours ;  dark  evening. 
20Ui.~2lQch  warmer,  rapid  thaw  with  rain ;  dark  overcast  night. 
27  th.— Uain  in  morning,  overcast  and  dull  all  day,  at  times  very  dork ;  rala 

apain  in  evening,  *i„._..^.^ 

28th.— Mwlcrately  fine  morning,  with  glimpses  of  sun;  thick  in  aftenMKm* 

and  overcast  at  night. 
29th.— Fine  clear  moniUig,  sunshine  at  intervals;  overcast  and  dark  at 

2 P.M. ;  rain  rest  of  the  day.  ^  _^  Lp*^  ^>; 

30tl».— Damp  morning.  winJy  ;  fair  until  4  P.M.,  then  min  and  "^np  "»*  ^^ 
3l3t.—Kine,  clear, pleasant,  spring-like  morning;  high  wind ;  rata  atS.lSPJl^ 

rain  and  gale  of  wind  from  h  P.M.  till  4  P.M. ;  clear  bright  sky  at  sua* 

set ;  rain  again  after  6  p.m.,  wind  squally  in  evening.  ^^ 

Intensely  cold  on  Christmas  eve,  reminding  one  of  the  Ohristmas  frost  o£ 
1860,  but  liot  so  cold  as  in  that  year.    The  last  two  days  very  warm. 

Jautmry  1st,  1879  (9  A.M  ).— The  total  rainfall  at  this  station  for  1878  is 
34.0b3  inches,  teing  the  greatest  for  at  least  twenty-one  years,  exceeding- 
even  the  extremely  wet  year  1872 ;  but  this  excess  Is  quite  local,  and  entJiwy 
due  to  the  extraordinary  falls  on  April  10th  (3,66),  May  7th  (1.71),  Jone  Stod 
(3J28),  and  80th  (1.13),  and  August  3rd  (1.41  inch).>-G.  J.  STM0M8. 

— ■ 

(30VBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— JAWHART  1. 

Thb  supply  of  vegetables  has  mnota  improved  this  last  day  or  two,  othar> 
wise  oar  market  is  vary  bare  and  quiet. 


Jumuj  9,  1879.  ] 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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JANUARY  9—15,  1879. 


TH 
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8 
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Bajal  Sodetnr  at  830  P Jf . 

Qoeckett  (HiGroscopical)  Club  at  8  PJf . 

"Bajul  Botanic  Society  at  3.45  p.m . 

1  SDin>AT  AFTER  EPIPHAITY. 

Boyal  Geographical  Society  at  8  JO  PJ(. 
Boyal  Horticnltaial  Society— Fruit  and  Floral  (Tom- 
British  linseum  opened,  1759.       [  mitteoB  at  11  AJf . 
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From.  obKrvatloDB  taken  near  London  dnzing  forty-threa  yean,  tho  aTtrai^e  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  41J)° ;    and  its  night 
tenq)enitiire  39jB^. 


NQTES  ON  GRAPES, 

JSPGNDING  to  your  correspondent  "A 
EiTCHBN  Gardener's"  invitation  on  page 
473  of  last  volame,  I  would  premise  my  re- 
marks by  saying  that,  in  giving  an  estimate 
of  the  respective  merits  of  the  Grapes  now 
before  the  public,  circumstances  very  much 
alter  cases,  and  what  is  a  fine  Grape  under 
some  circumstances  is  a  very  inferior  one  in 
others.  For  instance,  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
^£  that  tiie  several  varieties  of  Muscat  of  Alexanoria 
tjk^  have  more  good  points  than  any  other  white  Grape, 
''  yet  this  grand  Grape  is  one  of  the  most  distasteful, 
it  may  be  said  repulsive,  when  not  well  ripened.  Lady 
Downe's,  too,  is  not  like  the  same  Grape  in  flavour  when 
grown  and  ripened  in  a  small,  comparatively  ill  ventilated, 
damp,  and  dark  house,  as  comparea  to  what  it  attains  in  a 
very  light,  drv,  airy  house.  In  the  latter  case  I  do  not 
know  ox  any  black  Grape  that  is  better  flavoured  at  the 
end  of  February.  Those  two  circumstances  in  the  case  of 
two  vaneties  produce  the  two  extremes  of  quality  in  what 
are  really  fine  Grapes.  There  are  other  varieties  that,  so 
far  as  I  know,  are  never  found  difEering  so  very  much 
unless  under  very  exceptional  bad  management. 

The  Black  Hamburgh  I  suppose  may  be  justly  considered 
&e  finest  Grape  and  the  most  accommodating  and  useful 
in  cultivation,  and  is  rarely  foimd  otherwise  than,  to  say 
&e  least  of  it,  agreeable  in  flavour.  Then  there  is  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater  and  one  or  two  more  that  are  rarely  found 
difEering  so  much  in  quality  as  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
case  of  Muscats,  and  Lady  Downe's ;  and  Gros  Colman  might 
have  been  included,  for  they  are  as  different  under  certain 
conditions  as  is  the  Muscat. 

From  the  few  occasions  in  which  "  A  Kitchen  Gardener  " 
and  I  have  ventured  our  opinions  and  experience  we  have 
generally  differed,  and  in  some  instances  on  the  Grape 
question  we  are  likely  to  difEer  also.  Regarding  the  Black 
Hamburgh  and  the  Muscat  we  are  at  one.  There  is  no 
Grape  black  or  white  that  is  so  agreeable  and  useful  as 
Black  Hamburgh.  It  has  so  many  good  quality  points  con- 
joined with  the  fact  that  it  can  be  put  on  the  table  from 
April  to  February  in  such  condition  that  no  other  Grape  is 
preferred  to  it.  The  Muscat  is  a  grand,  the  grandest  ot  all, 
white  Grapes, taking  every  point  into  consideration,  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  often  mismanaged  is  no  argument 
against  it 

What  "  A  Kitchen  Gardener  "  says  of  Golden  Queen 
will,  I  feel  confident,  be  realised  by  many.  The  late  Mr. 
Pearson  sent  me  a  bunch  of  it  in  February  before  it  was 
sent  outj  which  corresponded  exactly  with  what  "  K.  G." 
says  of  it.  I  have  grown  it  two  years  in  the  cool  end  of  a 
Hamburgh  house,  but  it  has  not  come  up  to  my  opinion  of 
it.  Last  year  it  did  not  ripen  properly,  and  shrivelled  long 
before  the  Hamburgh.  This  year  it  brought  fine  large 
bunches  to  the  stoning  point  splendidly,  and  then  they 
became  a  wreck  from  scalding  (as  Lady  Downe's  does 
under  certain  conditions),  while  none  of  the  other  Grapes 
ailed  anything.    The  berries  it  did  perfect  were  fine  in 
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size,  colour,  and  flavour  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is 
a  Grape  that  will  become  much  finer  in  quality  with  a  few 
degrees  more  heat  than  Hamburghs  generally  do  well  in. 

Madresfield  Court  I  regard  as  a  fine  Grape  for  compara- 
tively early  supply,  but  I  have  cut  it  out  because  nearly 
every  berry  cracked  here.  I  blamed  our  very  wet  climate 
for  this.  If  this  is  not  the  cause  of  its  failure  it  must  be 
my  ignorance  of  its  requirements  otherwise.  AValtham 
Chross  I  inarched  on  a  Black  Hamburgh,  but  after  seeing  and 
tasting  it  in  crop  at  other  places  I  at  once  cut  it  out. 

Notwithstanding  "A  Kitchen  Gardener's"  sweeping 
condemnation  of  White  Lady  Downe's,  I  have  seen  and 
tasted  it  in  March  and  April  as  a  good  and  useful  late  white 
Grape.  There  is  no  Grape  without  defects,  and  the  stone- 
less  berry  is  not  peculiar  to  the  two  Lady  Downe's.  It  is 
the  weak  point  of  Muscats  also.  But  who  will  condemn 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  because  when  not  properly  attended 
to  and  managed  it  fails  to  set  so  freely  as  is  to  be  desired  ? 

My  opinion  of  Gros  Colman  when  grown  in  Muscat  heat 
is  alreaay  before  your  readers.  It  hangs  in  good  condition 
till  the  Ist  of  April,  and  those  who  can  afEonl  to  give  it  a 
house  to  itself  or  class  it  with  Muscats  will  come  to  grow 
rather  more  of  it  and  rather  less  of  Lady  Downe's. 

Regarding  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Dr.  Hogg  "A 
Kitchen  Gardener  "  and  I  are  at  one.  But  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  understand  from  my  own  experience  of  growing 
and  tasting  Buckland  Sweetwater  at  shows  and  elsewhere 
how  it  can  be  regarded  as  of  fine  flavour.  I  have  one  Vine 
of  it  that  brings  to  perfection  fine  bunches  in  July  and 
August,  but  I  am  desired  not  to  send  it  anywhere  out  to 
the  cook,  it  being  considered  not  tit  for  dessert.  Black 
Alicante  I  had  instructions  to  do  away  with,  and  I  quite 
agreed  with  the  verdict ;  and  the  same  sentence  has  been 
pronounced  on  Trebbiano.  If  any  of  the  three  large  white 
varieties — ^viz.,  Trebbiano,  Syrian,  and  Raisin  de  Calabria  are 
worth  growing  it  is  the  last  named.  I  have  to-day  tasted 
the  three  varieties,  and  Raisin  de  Calabria  I  consider  a  good 
many  points  in  appearance,  and  especially  in  flavour,  in 
advance  of  the  others,  and  I  see  no  use  in  growing  the 
three.  Foster's  White  Seedling  is  no  doubt  a  showy  useful 
Grape  for  early  forcing,  and  as  a  pot  Vine  is  well  worthy  of 
a  place. 

Regarding  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  it  is  well  known  that 
I  am  one  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  growing  it  in  such 
condition  that  no  other  white  Grape  is  appreciated  at  my 
employer's  table  so  long  as  it  lasts,  and  on  that  account  a 
whole  division  is  to  be  devoted  to  it  here.  To  my  own 
taste  there  is  no  Grape  to  be  preferred  before  it  for  quality, 
and  this  is  the  eniphatic  testimony  of  all  who  have  tasted 
it  here — peer,  and  I  might  say  peasant  alike.  I  know  of  no 
other  white  Grape,  unless  it  be  Golden  Champion  or  Canon 
Hall  Muscat,  that  has  so  imposing  an  appearance  in  the 
dessert.  Our  finest  samples  of  it  have  been  grown  in  a 
Black  Hamburgh  house  without  any  special  treatment  what- 
ever, and  notwithstanding  that  some  may  say  I  am  interested 
in  upholding  this  Grape,  I  fearlessly  say  that  no  Grape  is 
more  worthy  of  having  a  special  effort  made  to  get  it  to 
succeed.  And  if  I  am  asked  what  special  treatment  it  has 
received  from   me,  I  answer,  None   whatever  that  I  am 
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awaie  of,  for  it  is  grown  along  with  other  yarietieB  for  wfaichf 
and  not  for  the  Duke,  are  the  conditions  applied.  It  ripens  in 
August  and  hangs  till  November. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  in  this  age  of  pot-Vine 
forcing  for  early  supply  and  the  rage  for  fine  Grapes  that 
Grizzly  and  White  Frontignans  are  so  much  neglected.  Few 
Grapes  force  better  or  come  so  early  to  maturity.  They  are 
free  fruiters,  and  when  well  thinned  and  moderately  cropped, 
the  Grizzly  especially  comes  not  far  behind  Hamburghs  in 
size,  while  the  quality  is  first-rate.  Buckland  Sweetwater  and 
Foster's  Seedling  are  not  to  be  compared  to  them.  Another 
fine  early  pot  Vine  is  Reeves'  Muscadine,  to  my  mind  far  finer 
in  quality  than  the  two  last  named. 

I  think  it  also  a  pity  that  the  rage  for  late  black,  and  indeed 
white,  Grapes  has  so  far  elbowed  out  the  two  finest  Grapes  in 
ezist^ce — ^viz.,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscats.  There  is  no 
vse  for  any  other,  nor  is  any  other  variety  to  be  compared  to 
Black  Hamburgh  till  the  middle  of  February,  nor  for  any 
other  whites  than  Muscats  till  a  month  after  that.  Gros 
Colman  in  the  estimation  of  my  employers  and  my  own  comes 
nearest  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  for  a  late  white  I  believe 
Golden  Queen  will  come  next  the  Muscat. — D.  Thomson. 


NOTES  ON  COOL  ORCHIDS. 

Whbn  the  inexperienced  see  any  reference  to  Orchids  they 
are  apt  to  think  that  those  plants  are  very  difiicultto  cultivate ; 
many  of  them,  however,  on  the  contrary,  are  comparatively 
easy  to  manage,  as  I  have  found  by  experience.  I  think  this 
fact  should  be  made  as  widely  known  as  possible,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  should  be  stated  that  there  are  a  few  species  of 
Orchids  that  will  perplex  the  most  experienced. 

Without  doubt  Orchids  are  the  most  interesting  family  of 
plants  grown.  Go  into  an  Orchid  house  at  whatever  time  of 
tiie  year  you  may,  there  will  always  be  one  or  more  species  in 
bloom  ;  and  further,  the  plants  possess  features  of  attraction 
in  a  marked  degree  even  whilst  they  are  not  in  bloom.  For 
affording  cut  flowers  either  for  bouquets,  glasses,  or  personal 
adornment  Orchids  stand  unrivalled.  Some  writers  have  re- 
presented that  Orchids  will  endure  any  amount  of  sun  and  air, 
and  consequently  that  anyone  with  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
might  grow  them,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  air 
and  sunshine  requisite  for  growing  Fuchsias  or  Pelargoniums 
to  perfection  will  not  grow  Orchids ;  they  might  linger  but 
not  grow,  for  although  they  require  a  free  circulation  of  air 
fhey  will  not  endure  draught 

In  those  places  where  Orchids  are  a  specialty  there  sre  dif- 
ferent houses  or  divisions  for  each  class.  Those  that  require 
about  the  same  temperature  are  placed  by  themselves  in  sepa- 
rate houses,  and  they  are  called  the  East  Indian,  Cattleya,  and 
Odontoglossum  houses,  and  it  is  to  those  that  are  grown  in  the 
latter  structure  that  my  remarks  chiefly  apply.  Many  think 
that  to  have  Orchids  in  perfection  they  must  be  grown  in  a 
high  temperature.  There  are  some  that  require  much  heat,  but 
those  that  are  grown  in  the  Odontoglossum  or  cool  house  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  lasting  of  Orchids.  40^  to  46° 
as  a  minimum  with  a  rise  of  5°  to  10^  in  the  daytime  I  have 
found  to  suit  them  admirably,  with  a  proportionate  increase 
as  the  days  lengthen.  Orchids  that  are  grown  in  a  higher 
temperature  do  not  seem  to  my  mind  to  have  that  beautiful, 
iresn,  spring-like  appearance  as  do  those  that  are  grown 
cool.  The  beautiful  Masdevallia  Yeitchiana  with  its  orange- 
soarlet  flowers  which  are  often  produced  during  the  winter 
months,  brighten  up  the  house  at  this  dull  time  of  the  year 
better  than  in  the  summer,  its  usual  time  of  flowering.  All 
the  other  species  of  Masdevallia  should  be  placed  at  the  coolest 
end  of  the  house,  for  they  delight  in  a  cool  moist  atmosphere. 
They  should  be  potted,  if  they  require  it,  after  they  have  ceased 
blooming  in  the  summer,  using  as  small  pots  as  possible,  as  all 
Orchids  very  much  dislike  being  overpotted.  Equal  parts  of 
fresh-growing  sphagnum  and  fibry  peat,  with  all  the  finest 
particles  sifted  out,  intermixed  with  pieces  of  charcoal  and 
clean  potsherds,  form  a  suitable  compost.  Keep  the  crown 
2  inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  give  copious  supplies  of 
water  during  the  growing  season,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
tret  the  young  growths  or  they  will  damp  off.  Whilst  the  plants 
are  in  the  least  active  state  of  growth  they  must  never  be 
allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  as  that  would  be  almost  fatal  to 
them.  The  best  guide  I  have  found  for  watering  cool  Orchids 
such  as  Odontoglossums  of  the  Alexandre  type  and  Masde- 
vallias  is  never  to  apply  water  until  the  sphagnum  commences 
to  look  white,  but  of  course  they  may  be  allowed  to  become 


drier  in  the  winter  before  water  is  applied  than  in  the  summer. 
If  the  sphagnum  is  kept  growing  that  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
soil  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  without  which  the  plants  cannot 
remain  in  ^ood  health. 

The  majority  of  Odontoglossums  succeed  with  the  same 
treatment  as  Masdevallias  as  regards  soil  and  water,  and  to  be 
repotted  if  they  require  it  when  they  commence  growing ;  but 
O.  grande  whilst  as  rest  requires  the  soil  to  be  kept  quite  dry, 
onl^  sufficient  water  being  given  to  prevent  the  pseudobnlba 
shrivelling ;  and  O.  Phalsenopsis,  O.  pulchellmn,  0.  citrosmum, 
and  O.  Insleayi  leopardinum  succeed  best  in  the  Cattleja 
house,  treating  O.  Insleayi  leopardinum  like  O.  grande.  That 
useful  Orchid  O.  Alexandrse,  if  a  dozen  or  more  plants  aie 
grown,  will  generally  be  producing  a  few  spikes  of  flowers. 
0.  Roezlii  will  succeed  in  the  cool  house  during  summer,  bnt 
requires  to  be  taken  to  the  coolest  end  of  the  East  Indian 
house  from  September  till  May  ;  and  the  beautiful  rosy  purple 
O.  vexillarium  will  also  succeed  in  the  cool  house  aurmg 
summer,  but  requires  to  be  removed  to  the  Cattleya  house 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  wet  the  foliage  of  this  Odontoglot,  as  water  causes 
it  to  become  spotted.  Indeed  it  is  as  well  not  to  wet  the  foliage 
of  any  of  them  more  than  can  be  helped,  although  I  have  found 
syringfing  once  a  day  during  very  hot  weather  beneficiAl  to 
them,  and  it  also  cleanses  the  foliage  from  dust,  taking  caie  to 
let  the  water  fall  gently  on  the  plants  in  imitation  of  a  gentle 
shower  of  rain.  Give  abundance  of  air  in  fine  weather,  but 
above  all  avoid  a  draught,  and  only  apply  fire  heat  to  keep  the 
thermometer  from  falling  below  45^  It  is  advisable  if  poedble 
to  have  air  traps  along  the  bottom  of  the  house,  one  in  every 
4-foot  run,  so  as  to  have  a  free  circulation  of  air  underneath 
the  plants,  for  they  greatly  dislike  anything  approaching  to  a 
stagnant  atmosphere.  Great  care  must  betaken  to  shade  them 
from  sunshine,  but  let  them  have  all  that  is  possible  during  the 
winter  months.  In  the  summer  during  hot  days  I  have  placed 
double  shading  on  the  roof,  but  that  will  be  according  to  the 
aspect  of  the  house.  I  have  found  the  plants  to  succeed  best 
when  they  are  elevated  on  pots,  and  to  keep  an  abundance  of 
moisture  about  the  house  during  the  growing  season,  syringing 
well  between  the  pots  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  have  too  much  moisture  about  during  the 
winter.  Damping  once  on  fine  days  I  have  then  found  quite 
sufficient,  and  on  dull  days  I  do  not  damp  at  all. 

Cool  Orchids  are  very  impatient  of  fumigation,  and  it  is  the 
safest  plan  to  sponge  the  plants  with  rain  water  with  veiy 
little  soft  soap  dissolved  in  it»  when  the  least  signs  of  any 
insects  are  seen.  They  axe  also  similarly  impatient  of  fire  heat, 
and  I  have  found  that  during  cold  nights  it  is  good  practice  to 
let  down  the  blinds,  so  as  to  dispense  with  fire  heat  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  most  useful  and  beau- 
tiful of  cool  Orchids — Ada  aurantiaca;  Cattleya  citrina,  the 
latter  does  best  on  a  block  with  its  head  pointing  downwards ; 
Coelogyne  cristata ;  Cypripedium  caudatum,  C.  insigne,  C.  tH- 
losum  ;  Disa  grandiflora  ;  Xselia  autunmalis,  L.  majaUs,  grow- 
ing the  latter  in  the  full  sun  ;  Lycaste  Skinneri ;  Masdevallia 
Harryana,  M.  Lindeni,  M.  tovarensis,  M.  Yeitehiana ;  Odonto- 
glossum Alexandras,  O.  Andersonianum,  O.  Cervantesii,  O.  Cer- 
vantesii  roseum,  0.  cinhosum,  O.  grande,  O.  Hallii,  O.  Insleayi 
leopardinum,  O.  nebulosum,  O.  odoratum,  O.  Pescatoiei,  O.  pid- 
chellum,  O.  triumphans ;  Oncidium  macranthum ;  Pleione 
maculata,  P.  Lagenaria,  P.  Wallichiana ;  Sophronites  grandi- 
fiora ;  Bpidendnun  vitellinum  majus. — ^A  Southebn  Gboweb. 


PARSLEY  FOR  WINTER. 

DUBi^a  ordinarily  mild  winters  there  is  little  moredifi^cnlty 
in  obtaining  a  supply  of  this  indispensable  herb  at  Christmas  on- 
wards than  there  is  during  the  summer.  All  winters,  however,  are 
not  mild,  and  that  gardener  will  succeed  the  best  in  providing 
a  supply  of  necessaries  in  season  and  out  of  beaaon  by  always 
anticipating  obstacles  and  consequently  making  provision  to 
surmount  Siem.  Failures  in  the  case  of  some  crop  or  other 
will  occasionally  occur  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  prevent 
them,  but  if  the  gardener's  life  is  to  be  a  pleasant  one  let  him 
avert  failure  in  the  Parsley  supply. 

Sowing  a  crop  of  Parsley  on  a  square  spot  that  can  be 
covered  with  a  ft^ame,  or,  what  is  better,  transplanting  young 
plants  about  July  in  a  similar  position,  is  a  wise  and  prudent 
preparation  for  the  winter.  During  severe  weather  no  place 
in  the  garden  will  be  more  visited  than  this  frame,  and  no 
crop  will  contribute  more  to  the  cook's  good  temper  and  tbe 
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gardener's  comfort  than  a  fall  supply  of  what  in  kitchen 
parlance  is  termed  "double  Parsley." 

Besides  producing  a  supply  of  Parsley  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested, I  cannot  too  strong^  impress  on  all  who  have  a  Peach 
house  0!r  similar  structure  to  furnish  it  in  part  during  the 
winter  with  Parsley  grown  in  pots  throughout  the  season,  and 
not  potted  from  the  ground  m  the  autumn.  By  the  latter 
mode  more  than  enough  of  the  herb  may  be  had  at  a  time 
when  it  is  not  particularly  wanted,  and  just  when  fresh  curled 
leaTes  are  required  in  the  greatest  quantity  the  lifted  plants 
may  have  turned  yellow,  or  great  portions  of  them  have 
damped-off.  Such  is  never  tl^  case  with  Parsley  that  has 
been  grown  in  pots  during  a  great  portion  of  the  summer 
instead  of  being  lifted  and  potted  on  the  approach  of  winter. 

And  how  easly  may  Parsley  be  produced  in  pots  1  For  a 
number  of  years  mj  mode  of  procedure  has  been  as  follows : 
At  the  time  of  shiftmg  the  Strawberries  into  their  fruiting  pots 
in  July  a  number  of  stout  young  Parley  plants  are  taJcen  up 
and  potted  at  the  same  time  in  a  portion  of  the  soil  prepared 
fDr  the  Strawberries.  Any  sized  pot  that  happens  to  oe  at 
liberty  will  do  for  the  Parsley,  but  7  and  8-inch  pots  are  pre- 
ferred. The  plants,  like  the  Strawberries,  are  potted  firmly, 
and  are  placed  in  a  shaded  position  for  a  fortnight,  and  are 
tiien  plunged  in  ashes  with  the  Strawberries.  They  are  then 
certain  of  being  well  supplied  with  water — an  important  point. 
Where  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  soil  is  becommg  exhausted 
and  ^&  Parsley  is  assuming  a  pale  tinge  a  dose  of  soot  water 
is  an  easy  remedy.  By  toe  autumn  luxuriant  pots  of  fine 
curled  Panley  are  produced.  These  on  the  approach  of  adverse 
weather  are  placed  in  frames,  and  after  the  Peach  house  is 
pruned  and  cleaned  in  December  the  Parsley  plants  are  placed 
m  a  row  by  the  side  of  the  path.  The  house  is  not  heated,  so 
fiiat  tender  plants  are  not  aeprived  of  the  space  now  so  well 
occupied.  This  row  of  Parsley  in  the  Peach  house  is  not  only 
most  Talnable,  but  its  fresh  green  appearance  is  greatly  en- 
joyed. With  a  clean  floor,  clean  and  neatly  trained  Peach 
trees,  and  a  newly  limewashed  back  wall  a  Peach  house  thus 
fnmiahed  with  Parsley  in  the  depth  of  winter  has  a  cheerful — 
eyen  an  attractive  appearance.  Of  all  the  crops  it  is  my  duty 
to  grow  I  know  of  none  more  easily  produced,  more  serviceable, 
and  moie  satisfactory  than  that  of  Parsley  in  pots. — ^D.  T.  S. 

TEA  AND  NOISETTE  ROSES. 

I  THAKK  "  Wtld  Savage  "  for  calling  my  attention  to  an 
inadvertent  omission  from  my  list  on  page  309  of  last  volume 
of  Tea  Comtesse  Nadaillac,  and  to  my  not  including  Teas 
Souvenir  d'Elise  and  Elise  Vardon  in  the  same  bracket,  as  I 
fnllj  intended.  The  fact  was — and  I  can  only  plead  it  as  an 
apology,  for  excuse  I  have  none — that  while  my  notes  had 
been  long  written  out  as  the  work  of  some  little  time  and  care, 
the  list  was  written  oft  at  the  moment  to  the  unexpected  music 
of  the  postman's  horn.  Although  a  somewhat  unseasonable 
topic,  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  replying  to  fhe 
observations  my  article  has  called  forth. 

**  A  Kentish  Cubate  "  on  page  391-2  speaks  enthusiasti- 
cally of  Noisette  Bouquet  d'Or,  and  seems  surprised  that  I  have 
not  added  it  to  my  select  list.  This  Rose  was  introduced,  I 
believe^  in  1873,  and  is,  as  your  correspondent  surmises,  a  seed- 
ling from  Gloire  de  Dijon.  It  is  a  vigorous  climbing  Rose,  and 
doubtless  with  him  blooms  freely  in  his  light  soil,  but  with  us 
would  not  be  worth  growing  as  an  exhibition  Rose,  although 
occasionally  it  is,  I  know,  shown  well.  "  A  Kentish  Cueate  " 
must  be  more  than  compensated  for  President  growing  weakly 
with  him,  in  being  able  to  describe  that  glorious  variety  Perle 
de  Xiyon  as  very  robust.  I  have  never  seen  it  so  yet  except  in 
Boae  catalogues. 

WhUe  I  repeat  my  conviction  that  no  descendant  of  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  including  the  parent,  can  be  reckoned  upon  as  a 
reliable  exhibition  Rose,  I  thoroughly  sympathise  with  Mr. 
Boyes  in  his  glowing  panegyric  on  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  page  422, 
and  trust  he  does  not  class  me  among  those  who  would  run 
down  this  most  useful,  hardiest,  sweetest,  and — ^greatest  charm 
of  an  in  my  opinion— commonest  of  Roses.  If  your  correspon- 
dent had  ever  seen  the  southern  front  of  my  rectory  festooned 
for  nearly  the  last  two  decades  with  this  glorious  Rose  and 
Ins  rosy-cheeked  daughter,  best  of  all  red  climbers,  Gloire  de 
Bordeaux,  as  perhaps  my  old  friends  Canon  Hole  and  Mr. 
Peach  may  even  now  remember,  he  would  take  me  at  my  word. 
But  Gloire  de  Dijon  cannot  be  said  to  be  "  seldom  absent  from 
Ids  post,"  as  Mr.  Boyes  states,  as  an  exhibition  Rose,  and  it 
wa»  solely  in  this  li^t  that  I  excluded  this  Rose  from  my  list.  I 


Rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say  Gloire  de  Dijon  by  its  PAylinwyy 
and  tendency  to  overblossom  excludes  itself  from  tiie  mid- 
summer shows,  and  when  shown  appears  more  as  a  duplicate 
of  Belle  Lyonnaise  than  in  its  true,  globular,  richly  coloured, 
vernal  character. 

Right  gladly  do  I  adopt  Mr.  Boyes'  suggestion  of  adding 
Jean  Pemet  to  my  list  on  page  309,  especiaBy  as  it  seems  te 
grow  much  less  dwarf  than  some  others  in  my  locality^ 
By-the-by,  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  public  to  know  why 
"Wyld  Savage,"  after  describing  this  variety  as  blooming^ 
with  him  almost  equal  to  that  most  tantalising  of  all  shy- 
blooming  Roses  Cloth  of  Gold,  does  not  include  it  in  his  list 
(page  482)  of  twenty-eight  Tea  and  ;Noisette  Roses  1  Ifc. 
Boyes  wishes  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  good  qualities 
of  Madame  or  Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare.  I  had  several  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  this  new  Rose  lastyeai; 
and  I  see  nothing  whatever  to  find  fault  with  as  to  its  purily. 
Granted  a  bloom  of  this  variety  would  not  harmonise  with  a 
bride's  toilet  so  well  as  a  Catherine  Mermet  or  Madame  Bravy, 
but  in  dressing  a  box  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  we  have  that 
telling  contrast  in  warmth  of  colour,  .without  muddle  and 
coarseneds,  which  Cheshunt  Hybrid  so  conspicuously  fails  in. 
Your  correspondent  describes  that  good  old  variety  Madame 
Margottin  as  having  with  him  a  bad  habit  of  coming  with 
double  centres  and  an  ill  soent ;  while  he  speaks  of  Madame 
Berard  (evidently  not  a  favourite  of  his,  although  it  must  be 
surely  in  the  bud)  as  having  no  scent  at  all.  This  I  think  is 
hardly  the  case,  though  it  must  be  confessed  most  Roses  would 
suffer  in  comparison  with  Gloire  ds  Dijon.  But  while  on  the 
subject  of  scent,  is  it  not  the  case,  allowing  as  one  must  that 
some  varieties  of  Roses  are  more  highly  scented  than  othn^ 
that  scent  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the  health  of  the 
plant?  in  other  words,  that  in  the  delightful  perfume  that 
most  Roses  more  or  less  yield  we  have  l^e  constituent  products 
of  those  essential  oils  which  are  only  secreted  in  any  quantity 
in  plants  in  a  perfect  state  of  health. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  "  Wyld  Savage  "  was  going  to  add 
Madame  CamiUe  to  his  family  of  Teas,  for  the  shape  and  colour 
of  this  variety  is  so  irresistibly  lovely,  so  delicately  veined  and 
tinted,  that  we  must  go  to  the  French  description — **  Flenr 
grande  pleine,  forme  de  coupe,  rose  aurore  tendre" — to  de 
its  charms  full  justice.  Old  Elise  Sauvage  also,  I  see  with 
pleasure,  '<  Wyld  Savaqe  "  has  added  to  his  list.  This  Rose 
and  its  duplicate  Madame  William  awakes  in  me  one  of  the 
pleasantest  memories  I  have  of  the  past ;  for  round  my  father^s 
roof  tree  it  flourished  separately  on  nigh  standards  on  the  lawn, 
and  never  never  since  have  I  seen,  or  expect  to  see  again,  such 
delicacy  and  size  of  blooms  combined  with  a  fragrance  not 
lost  to  me  quite  even  now  ;  but  since  the  disastrous  winter  of 
1860 1  have  never  been  able  to  grow  this  loveliest  and  now 
tenderest  of  Roses,  although  I  have  bought-in  plants  more  than 
I  care  to  reckon,  always  with  the  same  melancholy  result.  I 
will  not  bring  myself  to  believe  in  the  scientific  or  philosophical  • 
condosion  of  "  A.  C,"  that  in  adopting  the  theory  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  we  must  be  benefited  in  the  long  run,  but 
hope  to  hear  that  the  experience  of  *' Wyld  Savage"  is  dif- 
ferent to  that  of— The  Hebefobdshibe  Incumbent. 


PASSIFLORA  CiERULEA. 

On  the  west  side  of  a  gentleman's  residence  at  Tenterden  in 
K^nt  is  a  very  fine  plant  of  Passiflora  cserulea  densely  cover- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  wall,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (the 
beginning  of  last  month)  I  counted  a  score  of  ripe  fruit  and 
many  unripe  and  half-grown  fruit.  On  inquiry  I  was  told 
that  the  plant  usually  bore  fruit  in  that  manner  and  always 
flowered  abundantly.  Th^  growth  is  only  allowed  to  cover  a 
certain  space,  and  beyond  that  the  shoots  were  tied  back,  and 
BO  being  very  thick  were  a  protection  to  each  other.  The 
pruning  is  done  before  the  spring  and  after  the  rigour  of 
winter  is  over,  then  only  the  unripened  shoots  are  removed  and 
the  thickest  places  thinned  out.  It  is  that  mode  of  treatment 
that  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  plant  Ne 
doubt  the  soil  is  also  favourable — ^namely,  a  mixture  of  mortar 
rubbish,  broken  bricks,  and  heavy  loam,  and  the  site  is 
thoroughly  drained.  The  position  of  the  roots  is  rather  elevated 
compared  with  the  surrounding  surface.  It  is  seldom  that 
such  a  fine  plant  of  this  Passiflora  is  seen  outdoors,  although 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  them  to  thrive  in 
even  more  favoured  situations.  The  plant  is  covered  with  mats 
or  some  other  protecting  material  during  severe  weather,  and 
as  the  growth  is  mostly  made  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  the 
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plant  is  covered-up  when  in  full  foliage  and  is  not  uncovered 
till  all  danger  from  frost  is  over.— Thomas  Recobd. 


ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE. 

Adiantum  fableyense  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
sport  from  Adiantum  scutum.  I  cannot  at  present  remember 
whether  I  have  ever  written  to  raise  the  question  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  whether  it  is  not  really  the  barren 
form  of  Adiantum  scutum. 

The  original  plant  was  found  in  a  sugar  plantation  belong- 
ing to  a  Mr.  Farley  either  in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes,  I  believe, 
but  I  am  speaking  without  notes  before  mc ;  but  I  remember 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  plant  in  England  belonged  to 
a  cousin  of  mine,  Mr.  Miles  at  Marlborough,  and  I  once  saw 
decided  fertile  fronds  on  a  plant  which  was  identical  with 
scutrmi.  Several  seedlings  were  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch  of 
Exeter  from  spores  of  this  or  other  fertile  fronds,  but  they 
always  reverted  to  scutum.  Many  Ferns  have  both  fertile 
and  barren  fronds  on  the  same  plants — ^take  Blechnum  boreale, 
for  instance,  and  Pteris. 

What  I  wish  to  ask  Fern-growers  is,  Have  they  ever  seen 
any  true  plants  of  Adiantum  farleycnse  with  spores  on  the 
back  of  the  fronds,  and  have  they  ever  seen  barren  fronds  on 
Adiantum  scutum  ? — C.  P.  Peach. 


ERICA  HYEMALIS. 


It  would  be  superfluous  for  anyone  to  say  a  word  in  favour 
of  the  popular  winter-blooming  Heaths  Erica  hyemalis  and 
E.  Wilmoreana,  for  are  they  not  manufactured  by  the  thousand 
in  various  metropolitan  plant  establishments,  and  circulated 
from  thence  through  the  medium  of  local  nurserymen  into 
numberless  gardens  and  dwelling  houses  everywhere  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ?  But  it  may  be  almost 
said  of  these  without  much  exaggeration  of  language,  that 
"  they  come  like  shadows,  so  deparV'  as  the  rubbish  heap  as 
a  rule  is  the  receptacle  to  which  they  are  consigned  earlier  or 
later  in  the  years  during  which  they  are  purchased. 

The  forcing  cultivation  to  which  these  plants  are  subjected  has 
been  assigned  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  account  for  such  a  high 
late  of  mortality  at  this  early  stage  of  their  existence.  There 
is  a  further  point  to  be  noted  as  most  inimical  to  this  class  of 
plants — a  phase  in  their  life  history,  perhaps,  impoflsible  to 
avoid,  and  that  is  the  changes  they  are  subjected  to  in  the 
journeys  they  undergo  from  nursery  to  nursery,  and  again 
from  thence  to  their  final  destination.  Sometimes  the  roots 
are  dried  up,  and  anon  in  a  saturated  condition ;  the  first- 
mentioned  state  being  particularly  hurtful  to  the  plants  in  the 
small  pots  they  are  grown  and  sold  in.  When  they  have  been 
neglected  in  these  respects,  to  a  certain  extent  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  tempt  the  plants  to  take  hold  of  a  fresh  lease  of 
life. 

Plants  which  perform  their  winter's  work  and  reach  spring 
with  healthy  roots  are  not  at  all  subject  to  perish  if  properly 
managed.  They  require  repotting  and  cuttmg  down  to  near 
the  base  of  the  previous  season's  growths,  but  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  proceed  with  these  necessary  operations  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  plants.  There  is  no  better  time  for  repotting  the 
plants  than  during  the  month  of  February,  and  the  earlier  half 
of  the  month  if  at  all  practicable.  It  will  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  size  of  pots  occupied  by  the  plants  when  bought  in, 
what  size  of  pots  they  are  to  be  shifted  into.  If  in  5 -inch  pots 
the  necessary  loosening  of  roots  round  the  outside  of  the  ball 
will  cause  a  6-inch  pot  to  be  sufficiently  large  for  a  shift  In 
the  same  way  a  7-inch  pot  will  be  large  enough  for  plants 
hitherto  grown  in  pots  6  mches  in  diameter.  I  employ  fibrous 
peat,  with  sand  and  charcoal  added,  for  growing  the  plants  in. 
The  ball  should  be  in  a  moderately  moist  condition  when  the 
operation  of  repotting  is  performed,  the  fresh  soil  being  in  a 
somewhat  like  condition — ^rather  drier  if  anything  than  the 
ball.  As  the  fresh  soil  is  firmly  rammed  in,  and  the  plants 
are  kept  in  a  close  structure  rather  cool  than  warm,  no  water 
will  be  required  till  four  to  six  days  after  potting,  then  suffi- 
cient must  be  given  to  moisten  every  particle  of  soU  in  the  pot, 
afterwards  keeping  the  soil  in  a  healthily  moist  condition. 
Early  in  March  cut  the  plants  over  and  allow  them  to  start 
slowly  into  growth,  as  the  growth  made  so  early  in  the  season 
only  lengthens  the  shoots  without  producing  flowers.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  during  summer  for  the  production  of  sturdy 
growifh,  which  ripens  as  it  grows.] 

Plants  that  ceased  flowering  early  in  January  should  be 


immediately  pruned  and  started  into  growth  before  being  re- 
potted. At  the  same  time  it  is  better  to  let  the  plants  grow  at 
the  points  of  the  flowering  shoots  than  to  cut  them  down 
before  repotting  if  there  is  little  time  to  allow  fresh  growth 
to  be  made  from  the  cut-back  shoots.  As  the  plants  increase 
in  size  they  become  extremely  useful,  not  only  as  large  decora- 
tive plants,  but  more  especially  as  producers  of  flowers  for 
cutting.  From  the  nature  of  the  treatment  I  give  these  large 
plants,  such  large  spikes  are  not  produced  as  from  young 
plants  ;  for  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  spikes  12  to 
15  inches  in  length  are  produced  and  of  a  proportionate  thick- 
ness, the  numerous  spiKes  of  the  large  plants  are  only  from 
4  to  9  inches  long.  These  small  spikes  when  cut  are  exactly 
suitable  for  mixing  along  with  Roman  Hyacinths,  Epacrises, 
Schizostylis,  and  Mignonette,  amongst  Chrysanthemums,  Cine- 
rarias, Primulas,  and  Gleraniums,  while  in  addition  to  the 
primary  spikes  there  are  numberless  sprays  of  flowers  all  over 
the  plants  which  prove  very  useful  for  mixing  with  other 
flowers  in  small  glasses. 

The  plants  may  be  kept  healthy  and  floriferous  in  9  or  10-inch 
pots  by  annually  (at  the  same  time  the  younger  plants  are 
repotted)  turning  tiiem  out  of  their  pots,  cutting  a  large  slice 
oft  across  the  ball,  and  just  above  the  drainage.  Something 
like  three-quarters  of  an  inch  should  also  be  cut  off  the  out- 
side of  the  h^  all  round,  and  the  plants  then  returned  into  a 
pot  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  previously  occupied.  They 
require  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  the  young  plants. 
Though  not  a  noticeable  point  it  is  nevertheless  very  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  plants  thinned  out.  All  spray  growths 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  main  growths  during  the  summer 
season  should  therefore  be  cut  out.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  dryness  at  the  root  is  very  hurtful  to  these  plants. 
Once  allow  the  soil  to  become  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  cnances 
are  that  when  the  plants  ought  to  commence  growth  in  spring 
ttiey  will  slowly  turn  brown,  and  in  due  time  be  pronounced 
as  hopelessly  beyond  remedy — dead. — R.  P.  Bbotherotok, 
Tyninghame. 

P.S. — I  see  a  new  dodge — for  it  is  nothing  else — is  being  prac- 
tised to  make  up  saleable  plants  of  these  Ericas  ;  and  the  dodge 
is  to  pot  three  plants  in  one  pot,  thereby  producing  a  potful 
fit  for  decorative  purposes  very  quickly,  though  to  the  pur- 
chaser wishing  to  keep  on  the  plants  this  is  a  practice  not  at 
all  likely  to  meet  his  views. — R.  P.  B. 

THE  FORTY-EIGHT  CLASS  AT  THE  NATIONAL 

ROSE  SHOW. 

No  class  for  forty-eight  Roses  except  for  the  two  great 
champions.  Why  not  7  I  read  the  account  of  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  at  which  the  Committee  decided  to 
abandon  the  class,  only  Messrs.  Baker  and  Jowitt  showing 
their  forty-eight  for  the  challenge  cup.  That  decision  rather 
astonished  me,  and  doubtless  a  few  other  aspirants  to  fame. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  have  a  class  for  forty-eight  Roses,  simply 
because  Messrs.  Baker  and  Jowitt  will  be  unable  to  compete  in 
the  open  only  for  their  cup  ? 

Fancy  a  great  show  like  the  National,  the  Alexandra,  &c., 
and  no  box  of  forty-eight  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  Rose- 
loving  public.  I  fancy  plenty  of  other  exhibitors  would  be 
both  capable  and  willing  to  show  well,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  giants  doubtless  plenty  of  aspirants  would  come  forward. 

Again  I  consider  it  hits  hard  the  smaller  exhibitors,  and 
they  have  hai*d  work  to  win  in  their  classes.  T^e  for  example 
the  last  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right  there  were  twenty -four  exhibitors  in  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  and  twelve  classes  ;  and  if  the  forty-eights  are  done 
away  with  the  "  smaller  men  "  will  have  a  hard  fight.  At  the 
last  show  in  most  of  the  amateur  classes  there  were  six  prizes. 
Too  many :  I  should  not  care  for  the  honour  of  winning  a 
fifth  or  sixth  prize,  nor  do  I  believe  in  any  true  rosarian  being 
proud  of  the  achievement.  I  Jiope  others  will  feel  as  I  do, 
regret  much  the  abolition  of  the  forty-eight  class,  and  hope 
the  Committee  will  reconsider  their  determination.  I  say  let 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Jowitt  show  for  their  cup,  and  let  the 
forty -eight  class  stand  as  usual. — Mid-Subbey. 


A  CHEAP  PEACH  HOUSE. 

Some  twelve  months  ago  I  had  to  build  a  glass  house  for  the 
protection  of  Peach  trees  trained  to  a  wall  130  feet  lone  and 
10  feet  high.    After  due  consideration  I  decided  to  build  it  in 
I  the  form  of  a  lean-to,  the  end  of  which  is  shown  (fig.  3),  and  by  the 
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eicreise  of  all  possible  care  in  procuring  the  wood  from  a  firm 
liaviBg  the  adrantage  of  sawa  and  moulding  tools  worked  bj 
Bteam.  and  all  other  materialsin  the  most  advantageous  maimeT 
I  could  discover,  and  by  Btriet  ocoqoid j  of  Jabour,  I  was  ab'  ' " 
erect  and  finish  my  building  at  a  cost  of  about  1  1j.  pet 
Tun,  the  back  wall  and  coping  being  of  couiae  ezciuded,  that 
leiug  already  done. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  not  thoroughly  proficient  in 
the  technicalities  of  building  would  be  able  to  baild  bo  cheaply, 
for  there  must  be  uoblunderiug,  no  waste  of  time  or  materialB ; 
jet  as  a  knowledge  of  details  is  nndoubtedly  useful  I  send  some 
of  the  most  important  Jor  publication,  in  hopes  of  doing  some- 
thing to  promote  the  application  of  sim[Je  glass  structures 
to  (rnit  culture  in  gardens  where  anch  do  uot  eiisL  The  house 
is  10  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  6  feet  wide  at  bottom.  The 
front  is  a  fixture  having  no  ventilators,  but  with  Bashbars  let 
into  the  wall  plate  and  the  eave.  The  wall  plate  rests  on  brick 
piers  eleven  courses  high  including  the  footing,  sod  9  inches 
1^18.  These  piera  are  3  feet  9  inches  apart,  the  spaces  between 
tuTiDg  ordJnaiy  roofing  slates,  sice  20  luches  by  10,  set  on  end 


eglge  to  edge,  and  the  bott«m  bedded  in  the  soil  of  the  border  as 
at  E  E.  Height  of  front  from  ground  line  to  top  of  eave  platQ 
3  feet  6  inches. 

The  roof  has  fixed  panels  as  at  f  r,  each  5  feet  2^  inches 
wide  by  7  feet  6  inches  long,  each  panel  having  four  sashbara, 
one  rafter,  and  five  rows  of  glass,  four  squares  and  a  half  in 
each  row,  sixe  of  squares  20  iuches  by  13,  quality  of  glass 
21  01.  seconds.  The  upper  edge  of  the  half  equares  to  go  into 
a  groove  in  the  hip  bar.  The  ventilators  aie  fixed  by  hinges 
along  the  tap  of  tie  roof  at  h,  and  are  opened  and  closed  by 


e  of  each  v 


A  shelf  along  the  front  of  the  house  is  useful  for  Strawberries 
in  pots,  of  whwh  a  goodly  supply  was  picked  some  three  vveeks 
before  the  outdoor  fruit  was  ripe,  and  also  for  plants  and  Figs 
inpola. 

The  roofing  slates  along  the  front  present  a  sufficiently  neat 
appearance,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  roots  rumiing  nnder 
them  into  an  outer  border. 

The  bricks  used  were  good  hard  clamp  bncks,  costing  2>,  Sd, 
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Fig.  I.— BLETATION  di 

per  hundred,  and  I  may  observe  here  that  three  bushels  of 
new  grey  lime  and  eighteen  bushels  of  sand  will  make  enough 
mortar  for  five   hundred  bricks.      Each   pier  took    fifty-six 

Objection  may  be  taken  to  the  venttlntora  on  the  score  of 
size  ;  but  knowing  as  I  do  the  importance  of  thorough  ventila- 
tion,  I  cannot  agree  to  any  reduction  of  sine,  and  have  not  only 
made  provision  to  open  them  very  wide  but  have  used  sliding 
hinges  so  that  the  ventilators  may  be  taken  off  entirely  if 
oecessary.    This  also  affords  facility  for  repairs  or  painting. 

The  house  is  nuheated,  but  a  4.inch  fiow  and  return  pipe 
connected  with  a  powerful  boiler  would  add  materially  to  its 
■value.  This,  however,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  tor  the  house 
is  BO  Uflefld  WTChont  it  as  in  a  single  season  to  very  well  repay 
Ibe  expense  of  bailding. — Edwabd  Lcckhubtt. 


6ULPHUK  VERSUS  RED  SPIDER. 


night  lost  season  just  after  the  Grapes  were  thinned,  when  I 
remarked  that  I  was  just  going  to  give  the  pipes  a  thin  coating 
of  sulphur.  "What  for7"  said  my  friend.  I  answered,  "Red 
spider."  "1  would  wait  tJU  I  bftd  it,"  said  he;  when  I  re- 
mariced  I  meant  il  possible  to  proveut  it.  During  last  year 
my  house  was  several  times  looked  over  for  a  trace  of  red 
spider,  but  I  never  had  one  insect  pointed  out  to  me.  With 
sulphur  so  strong  that  it  injured  my  Vines  Itricd  to  kill  spider 
but  failed — at  least  I  never  saw  any  proof,  but  I  did  succeed  in 
banishing  it.  I  concluded  if  the  pest  left  the  vicinity  of  snlphnr 
fumes  it  was  more  than  probable  it  would  not  encroach  where 
sul[^ur  fumes  existed  ;  and  without  we  encourage  by  extra 
ill  treatment,  I  believe,  after  this  year's  experience,  that  I  am 
right. 

Regarding  insecticides  generally,  I  may  state  as  a  rale  I  now 
go  in  for  pure  water  ;  but  to  syringe  the  foliage  of  a  Vine,  or 
in  any  way  to  touch  a  bunch  of  Orapes  with  water,  or  with 
the  hand  unnecessarily  after  they  are  the  size  of  peas  unleas 
by  accident,  or  compelled  by  other  misfortunes  ahead,  1  never 
shall. 

Regarding  syringing  with  parafEu  I  would  like  to  put  the 

Question,  If  by  accident  or  otherwise  it  comes  in  contact  with 
"nit — say  halt  grown,  can  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  paraffin 
not  be  detected  ever  after  ?    I  put  the  qnestioii  as  a  cantion, 
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as  some  people  are  apt  to  rush  in  where  others  tread  carefully. 

T.  WiTHEBSPOON. 


SEEDLING  BRIAR  versus  MANETTI  STOCKS. 

I  THINE  there  is  no  fear  of  ihe  Manctti  dying-ont,  except  on 
fstiff  clayey  soils ;  anyway,  the  Briar  is  not  likely  to  supersede 
it  on  ordinary  garden  soils.  The  fact  is  that  each  stock  likes 
peculiar  soil — the  Briar  clay,  and  the  Manetti  ordinary  loam. 

Before  your  correspondent  asked  how  it  was  that  the  Manetti 
had  fallen  into  such  disrepute  he  should  have  inquired  if  it 
were  really  a  fact.  It  does  not  seem  like  it  when  Mr.  Cranston 
has  carried  all  before  him  this  year. 

What  does  your  correspondent  "  W.  H.  J."  mean  when  he 
tells  us  that  his  blooms  on  the  Manetti  **  were  always  thin," 
and  those  on  the  maidens  "ragged  and  rough  and  unfit  for 
exhibition  ?"  Does  the  Manetti  really  exercise  such  influence 
on  the  Rose  ?  and  do  the  blooms  continue  to  be  rag[ged  and 
rough,  or  are  these  very  undesirable  qusditics  fixed  only  so 
long  as  they  are  budded  on  the  Manetti  7  When  budded  back 
on  to  the  seedling  Briar  do  all  the  original  good  qualities 
letum  7  Has  not  the  little  novelty  which  is  attached  to  the 
seedling  Briar  much  to  answer  for  7 

I  bud  my  Roses  on  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  stock  and 
can  see  no  influence  exercised  by  them.  The  old  crimson 
Boursault  makes  a  capital  stock,  Teas  grow  well  on  it»  which 
they  do  not  on  the  Manetti ;  it  is  a  tremendous  grower,  and 
the  cuttings  should  not  be  too  stout  when  planted,  or  they 
thicken  out  and  become  of  such  an  enormous  size  that  they 
do  not  work  well  unless  you  have  large  and  stout  buds  to 
insert  on  them.  There  are  seyeral  kinds  of  very  vigorous 
Roses  of  the  old  semi-double  kinds  which  strike  readily  and 
answer  well  for  stocks,  but  for  general  work  and  ordinary 
soil  nothing  excels  the  Manetti. 

Will  the  seedling  Briar  bear  constant  removal  like  the  Ma- 
netti 7  I  planted  out  a  border  of  dwarfs  on  the  Manetti  last 
year,  took  them  up  again  in  the  autumn,  planted  them  again  on 
the  same  ground  last  spring  after  trenching  and  manuring,  and 
they  have  done  excellently,  shoots  of  5  feet  being  common  and 
some  up  to  8  feet.  Will  the  Briar  bear  this  7  With  me  con- 
stant removal  of  the  Briar  means  death.  It  seems  to  like 
sending  out  deep  roots  into  the  cold  clay  and  leaving  alone ; 
but  then  it  throws  up  so  many  suckers  they  become  a 
nuisance. — F.  Botes. 


HEATING  FRAMES  AND  HOUSES  BY  PARAFFIN 

STOVES. 

An  interesting  letter  from  "  F.  W./*  page  478  of  the  Journal  for 
1878,  induces  me  to  give  the  results  of  my  experiments  since  I 
addressed  you  last  year  (see  page  261\  "  F.  W.'s  "  experience 
and  mine  are  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  '*  J.  J.,"  page  444 
of  last  volume  ;  but  as  his  opinion  was  formed  four  years  ago, 
and  as  he  refers  to  petroleum,  it  is  evident  his  opinion  can 
caixy  very  litUe  weight,  as  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  that  Silber  and  others  have  shown  how  to  insure 
perfect  combustion  in  paraffin  lamps  and  stoves.  Moreover, 
the  water-white  pure  spirit  now  sold  as  paraffin,  kerosine,  or 
gasoline  at  Is.  and  U.  3d.  per  gallon  retail  has  little  in  common 
with  the  rock  oil  formerly  used  ;  whilst  the  immense  reduction 
in  price,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  lamps  and  stoves,  bring  its 
use  withii\  the  means  of  everyone. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  my  makeshift  lamp  and  radiator 
(page  261)  for  heating  Cucumber  and  Melon  frames  was  of 
the  simplest  character,  but  the  long-continued  wet  weather  of 
the  spring  and  summer  convinced  me  that  something  else  must 
be  done  to  secure  success.  First,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
that  the  lamp  could  be  trimmed  or  regulated  during  rain  or 
snow  without  pulling  down  the  glass  and  exposing  the  plants  ; 
secondly,  that  it  could  be  carried  in  wet  or  windy  weather,  lighted 
from  the  toolhouse  when  filled,  and  trimmed  ;  thirdly,  that  no 
glass  chimney  should  embarrass  cold  or  clumsy  fingers  or  be 
broken  by  the  frost ;  fourthly,  that  the  wick  could  be  raised 
or  lowered  without  the  necessity  of  lifting  the  lamp  out  of  the 
fiame ;  fifthly,  that  plenty  of  air  could  be  supplied  without 
causing  excessive  consumption,  and  the  wick  flame  could  be 
seen  through  a  little  window  in  the  chimney ;  sixthly,  that 
the  originsd  cost  of  the  lamp  should  be  very  little,  and  yet 
the  lamp  be  of  sufficient  size  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
frame  with  double  lights  from  2°  or  3°  to  16°  or  18°  above 
that  of  the  external  air. 

All  these  difficulties  necessitated  many  experiments,  but 


aided  by  a  practical  ironmonger  they  were  not  merely  over- 
come, but  a  lamp  produced  at  a  cost  cA  a  few  shillings— & 
boon,  as  I  think,  not  merely  to  amateurs  and  small  gardeners^ 
but  also  to  large  establishments  where  frames  or  cold  pits  are 
used  extensively. 

Before  referring  to  the  table  given  below  I  may  mention 
that  late  last  autumn  I  erected  a  small  span-roofed  greenhouse 
14  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  and  9  feet  high  to  the  centre  ridge. 
Several  of  my  neighbours  ridiculed  the  idea  of  my  relying  upon 
two  small  paraffin  stoves  for  heating  it,  and  prophesied  the 
entire  loss  of  my  plants  if  severe  weather  set  in.  The  prophecy 
so  far  has  proved  false  ;  whilst  my  friends  at  the  Hall,  having 
had  the  misfortune  about  the  I<Hh  or  12th  of  December  to 
burst  a  boiler  supplying  two  houses,  could  not  get  a  new  one 
set  for  many  days,  and  ran  the  risk  of  losing  all  their  cntdnga 
during  the  severe  weather  of  13th-14th  and  2Srd-24th  of  De- 
cember, when  we  had  16°  and  17°  of  frost 
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46 
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83 

88 

89 

84 
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40 

40 

89 

The  greenhotne  14  by  10  by  7L  oontalns  1090  cabio  Heet  of  air.    The  pit 
180  feet    No.  1  frame,  48  feet ;  No.  3, 90  feet ;  Ko.  6,  64  feet.    Each  fnm» 
has  a  small  door  cut  in  the  side  and  hinged,  in  order  to  be  able  to  inspect,  or 
ragnlate^  or  rsmove  tba  lamp  without  exposing  the  plants  daring  rsin  or 
■now. 

From  the  abore  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  seyere 
test  has  been  applied  to  three  ordinary  frames,  one  pit,  and 
one  small  greenhonsei  and  yet  a  regular  steady  temperatnie 
has  been  maintained  in  all  and  regulated  as  require!.  The 
greenhouse,  containing  bulbs,  cuttings,  Lilies,  Har^chal  Niel 
Rose,  &c.,  and  the  pit  containing  Richardias,  Azaleas,  and 
Verbenas,  have  been  Kept  at  a  lower  temperature  than  No.  1 
frame,  in  which  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  delicate  Ferns,  Cine* 
rarias,  and  Calceolarias  are  placed.  No.  2  contains  cut- 
tings of  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  Ferns,  seedling  Primulas, 
Carnations,  and  Cinerarias ;  whilst  No.  3  has  AuJeas,  Libo* 
nias.  Calceolarias,  Heliotrope  cuttings,  and  Pelargoniums. 
During  the  night  of  the  13th-14th  December,  when  &e  ther- 
mometer here  outside  fell  to  16°,  the  minimum  tempeiature  in 
the  greenhouse  registered  during  the  night  was  31*^— that  is  to 
say,  with  17^  of  frost  outside  I  had  only  proyided  against  16°» 
Next  night  I  put  in. an  ordinaiy  dinner-table  lamp,  and  found 
I  could  secure  8^  more  heat ;  in  other  words  I  can  insue  my 
greenhouse  against  24°  of  frost,  and  if  a  sero  tempemtare  werfr 
probable  any  night  I  can  by  adding  another  lamp  OTCioome 
its  effects. 

The  quantity  of  parafiSn  used  for  the  five  stmetwes  durioff 
the  most  severe  days  of  frost  was  about  five  quarts,  oi  Is.  3a. 
per  diem  of  twenty-four  hours;  when  the  temperatue  rose 
about  half  the  quantity  sufficed.  Apart  from  the  gtecaiheus& 
with  its  two  stove  lamps  I  find  that  each  frame  lamp  couumes 
about  half  a  pint  of  oil  if  burning  the  whole  twenty-fow  houia 
at  a  cost  of  three  farthings  per  day,  taking  the  price  at  It.  per 
gallon. 

As  there  is  neither  smell  nor  smoke  if  the  lamps  are  properly 
trimmed  I  venture  to  think  that  the  question  of  lieating  by 
paraffin  is  solved,  and  that  a  cheap  and  easy  means  oi  heating 
pits,  frames,  and  small  greenhouses  is  now  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  amateur  gardeners. 


*  On  and  after  December  17th  Malabar  Treloar  mats  were  i^Iaeed  on 
of  the  frames,  hence  the  rise  In  temperatore.       t  Daring  night. 
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One  caation  is  desirable  :  As  the  lamps  soon  exhaust  the 
csygen  in  the  frames,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a 
supply  of  air  by  leaving  an  air  hole  2  or  3  inches  square  at 
the  point  where  the  wood  of  the  frame  touches  the  ground. 
— E.H. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Wb  have  reoeived  the  bchkdulb  07  thb  Royal  Horti- 
<nJi«TUBAi<  BooiETT's  Showb,  and  of  the  special  shows  to  be 
faeld  under  the  auspioes  of  the  Society  during  the  present 
jQai^-namelyt  the  shows  of  the  National  Auricula  Society, 
the  PeiaiigoniQm  Sodety,  and  the  National  Carnation  and 
Fiootee  Society.  We  can  only  at  the  present  time  notice  the 
^shedule  lor  the  Society's  Great  Summer  Show,  which  is  to 
<]peB  on  May  24th  and  to  continue  for  four  days.  The 
^arrangement  of  the  schedule  differs  in  some  important  respects 
tern  that  of  last  year.  The  classes  are  more  numerous,  and 
the  aggregate  amount  offered  in  prixes  is  greater,  the  total 
amounting  in  round  figures  to  £680.  Instead  of  one  group  of 
plants  occupying  space  not  exceeding  300  square  feet  three 
groups  are  provided  for,  and  for  which  £82  is  allocated.  Last 
year  there  were  three  classes  for  Orchids,  this  year  there  are 
faar — a  class  being  added  for  a  group  of  Odontoglossums. 
The  prixes  in  these  classes  amount  to  £98.  The  prizes  for 
Boses  in  pots  are  increased  both  for  nurserymen  and  amateurs, 
■and  a  class  is  added  for  twenty  Tea  Rioses.  The  amount 
^offiered  in  these  (four)  classes  is  £94.  Azaleas  remain  the 
same  as  last  year.  There  is  a  slight  reduction  in  the  amount 
pion'ded  for  the  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  classes.  Only 
one  class  is  provided  for  new  plants  instead  of  two.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Ericas^  and  Pehu:goniums  are  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion — ^reductions  which  it  must  bo  said  are 
judicious  considering  the  poor  competition  in  these  classes  last 
year.  Noteworthy  additions  are  classes  for  not  less  than  fifty 
OlngiTiias,  twenty  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  thirty  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants  in  pots;  and  also  for  cut  blooms  of  Ixias  and 
flparaxis,  hardy  flowers,  and  Pansies.  The  fruit  classes  are 
more  nomerous  than  last  year,  but  "collections"  are  elimi- 
nated. The  usual  prizes  are  offered  for  collections  of  vege- 
tables. Mr.  Boll  offers  silver  cups  for  new  plants,  Messrs. 
Sattaa  Sc  Sons  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  for  vegetables, 
and  Messrs.  Joseph  Davis  &  Co.  a  five-guinea  Royal  Poly- 
technic barometer  for  nine  Tuberous  Begonias.  The  schedtde 
is  liberal,  comprehensive,  and  judiciously  arranged,  and  the 
Bxhibition  will  no  doubt  be  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
ei^endour. 

Ik  ordtf  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  Meetings  of  the 

Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  of  the  Royal  Hobticitltubal 
SociBTY  during  the  present  season,  we  are  glad  to  observe 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  award  medals  for  special  exhibi- 
tions of  the  under-mentioned  subjects  on  the  dates  specified : — 
January  14th,  Chinese  Primulas  ;  February  11th,  forced  shrubs 
in  flower ;  Maroh  11th,  Cyclamens  and  hardy  spring  flowers ; 
Mardi  26thf  Hyacinths ;  April  8th,  Hippeastrums  and  Narcissi ; 
April  22nd  (Auricula  Show),  Orchids ;  May  13th,  pot  Roses ; 
May  27th  (Great  Summer  Show);  June  10th,  Olozinias,  Mis- 
cellaneous; June  24th  (Rose  and  Pelargonium  Show);  July 
<8th.  Lilies ;  July  22nd  (Carnation  and  Picotee  Show) ;  August 
12th,  Begonias  and  Herbaceous  Phloxes ;  August  26th,  Gladioli ; 
Septemher  6tfa,  Dahlias,  Asters,  and  Hollyhocks ;  October  14th, 
Tree  OamatioDs;  November  18th,  Chrysanthemums ;  December 
Idth,  berried  plants*  Also,  such  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  exhi- 
bited on  aaj  of  the  above  dates  considered  worthy  of  special 
aotioe.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  cannot  fall 
to  add  to  tfce  yalae  and  attractiveness  of  these  important 
^theringfl. 

yrit  have  received  some  samples  of  Peat  from  Mr. 

l«pps  of  various  qualities  as  adapted  for  the  culture  of  different 
plants  requiring  soil  of  this  nature.  The  samples  sent  are  of 
undeniable  excellence,  and  as  good  as  we  have  ever  seen  for 
growing  such  plants  as  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Ferns,  and  Orchids. 

Although  the  Richkond  Hobtigultubal  Society 

is  still  yoang — ^just  entering  on  its  fourth  year — it  has  by 
excellent  management)  distinguished  patronage,  and  extensive 
support  readeied  by  exhibitors  and  visitors,  meide  remarkable 
progress,  and  must  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  important  of  local  horticultural  organisations. 
The  exhibitions  of  the  Society  which  have  been  held  each 
surpassed  the  other  in  extent  and  excellence,  and  the  Show 
of  last  year  was  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  local  society.  As 
ih%  exhibitions  have  incieased  in  magnitude  so  also  have  the 


subscriptions ;  the  prizes,  too,  have  each  year  been  better  than 
before.  Last  year  medals  were  provided,  and  upwards  of 
thirty  prizewinners  preferred  them  in  lieu  of  money.  Not- 
withstanding the  heavy  extra  cost  of  the  medal-die  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  is  laiger  than  it  has  ever  been  before 
— ^namely,  £57  Is,  2d.,  against  £47  Ws.  Id.  in  the  pi*eceding 
year.  The  total  income  of  the  Society  in  1878  was  £624  ;  in 
1877  it  was  £501.  For  the  next  summer's  Sho\i,  to  be  held 
on  June  26th,  special  preparations  are  being  made,  and  it  has 
been  wisely  determined  to  hold  a  fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
show  on  November  18th  and  19th.  The  special  prizes  for  the 
present  year  will  include  silver  and  bronze  medals  presented 
by  H.S.H.  the  Duke  of  Teck,  who,  with  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
of  Cambridge,  takes  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  and  visits  its  shows.  We  cong^fatulate  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  on  the  Society's  condition  and 
prospects,  and  the  Society  on  having  such  good  supporters  and 
able  administrators. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dodwell  stating 


that  while  he  feels  flattered  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Slater  on 
page  10  he  regrets  that  his  skill  as  a  Cabnation  dbesseb 
should  have  been  alluded  to  as  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Turner, 
to  whose  instruction  he  is  indebted  to  whatever  part  he  has 
attained  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Carnation.  Mr.  Dodwell, 
however,  while  recognising  Mr.  Turner  as  heiag  facile  princep^ 
in  floriculture,  is  still  grateful  that  he  (Mr.  Dodwell)  has  bene- 
fited Lancashire  in  the  art  of  dressing  Carnations  as  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Slater. 

L.  J.  Knox,  in  a  communication,  says,   *'I  see  the 

Journal  is  writing  against  the  poor  little  bud-eatino  bibd& 
I  find  your  recipe  of  a  mixture  to  the  consistency  of  paint  of 
soot,  flowers  of  sulphur,  soft  soap,  and  tobacco  juice,  applied 
with  a  paint  brush,  laid  on  thick,  quite  defends  the  buds  of 
Pears  and  Plums  from  the  birds,  and  does  not  harm  anyone.'* 

Dubino  the   late   severe  weather  Mr.  Witherspoon 

informed  us  that  the  bipe  obapes  in  his  vinery  were  exposed 
to  14**  of  frost)  or  more  correctly  that  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  fell  to  18^  on  the  scale.  We  are  now  informed 
that  the  frost  dried  up  the  beny  stalks  and  prevented  the 
Grapes  receiving  further  support.  They  were  consequently 
cut,  but  the  quality  of  the  Grapes  was  not  impaired.  , 

Mb.  D.  Thomson  sends  us  the  following  note  on  the 

weatheb  at  Dbumlakbio: — "We  had  the  throe  coldest 
nights  in  succession  here  on  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  December 
on  record.  The  readings  of  the  thermometer  4  feet  from  the 
ground  were  2°,  2**,  and  IJ®.  Of  course  lower  temperatures 
are  recorded  here,  but  not  such  low  readings  on  any  three 
successive  nights.  The  past  summer  being  almost  the  driest 
and  warmest  on  record  I  do  not  think  the  low  temperataxe 
has  ^ne  very  much  damage,  but  the  time  has  not  come  thav 
will  show  its  effects.  The  rainfall  last  year  was  40.7  inches, 
the  average  of  twenty-three  years  being  49.9  inches." 

We  have  received  part  6  of  vol.  v.  of  the  Joubnal  op 

THE  KOYAL  Hobticulttjbal  Socibtt.  It  contains  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society's  meetings  from  the  begin- 
ning of  May  until  the  end  of  July,  1878 ;  descriptions  of  the 
Exhibitions  held  at  South  Kensington  and  Preston ;  a  continu- 
ation of  the  report  of  Savoys  grown  at  Chiswick,  and  B<Hne 
important  papers — namely,  on  "  Fungoid  Diseases  of  the  Vine," 
part  4  reaa  at  the  meetings  of  the  Scientiflo  Committee  on 
April  16th  smd  July  2nd  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  ;  "The  Native 
Country  of  the  Potato,"  read  on  June  4th  by  W.  B.  Hemsley, 
A.L.S. ;  "  On  the  Nomenclature  of  Garden  Plants,"  read  on 
November  19th  by  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  ;  and  "  On  a 
Dise«ie  in  tiie  Ash"  (illustrated),  read  on  April  16th  by 
W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  These  papers  are  highly 
worthy  of  perusal ;  and  the  issue,  which  is  edited  by  the 
Society's  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  Jennings,  F.L.S.,  gives  in 
an  admirably  condensed  form  the  work  of  the  Society  during 
the  period  to  which  the  part  refers. 

Mb.  Robebt  Jobdan   communicates  the  following 

readings  of  the  thermometer  at  Llanaway  House,  Godalmin?, 
Surrey,  during  the  late  frost  -.—December  10th,  10°;  11th,  24*; 
12th,  26°;  13th,  23*»;  14th,  zero;  15th,  IT*;  16th,  27*^;  17th, 
n'*;  18th,  13°;  19th,  25°;  20th,  15°;  21st,  26°;  22nd,  20*; 
23rd,  IQP ;  24th,  8° ;  25th,  5°.  As  will  be  seen,  it  was  the  most 
severe  on  the  14th,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  zero;  and  on 
Christmas  day,  according  to  the  mode  of  reference  popular 
amongst  gardeners,  27°  of  frost  were  registered. 

The  snow  on  Novembeb  11th,  writes  Mr.  Peach, 
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was  one  of  the  most  curious  things  of  this  strange  winter,  for 
it  varied  in  depth  from  24  inches  at  Guisborough  to  only  a 
slight  sprinkling  at  Scarborough  (twenty-five  miles  as  the 
crow  flies).  Had  the  snow  fallen  equally  heavily  about  Scar- 
borough and  Hackness  our  correspondent  thinks  the  county 
bridge  between  Malton  and  Norton  would  have  been  washed 
away,  as  he  has  made  a  rough  calculation  that  what  ^ith 
snow  and  rain  160,000,000  tons  of  water  had  to  pass  through 
the  tortuous  inland  watercourses  of  the  Derwent  past  Malton. 


THE  GARDENER'S  FOOT. 

Under  the  above  heading  in  the  Journal  of  December  26th 
"  Cybil  "  would  have  us  believe  that  gardeners  are  the  worst 
enemy  to  their  gardens.  Can  this  be  possible  7  I  as  a  gar- 
dener answer.  Certainly  not.  Can  it  be  that  whenever  "  Cyril  " 
goes  to  speak  to  his  gardener  his  man  politely  steps  on  to  the 
flower  border  ?  If  this  is  so,  I  would  fain  ask,  Wnat  manner 
of  gardener  can  he  be  ?  We  all  know  there  are  many  so-called 
ga^eners,  but  few  I  hope  like  "  Cyril's."  Men  are  often 
engaged  because  their  services  can  be  obtained  for  less  salazy 
th^  others  who  are  skilled  in  the  practice  of  gardening.  Has 
«  Cyril  "  such  a  man  for  his  gardener  ? 

"It  is  no  new  thing,"  **  Cyril "  goes  on,  "that  I  write 
about."  It  is  quite  new  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  equally 
new  to  many  of  my  brother  gardeners.  That  plants  are  some- 
times accidentally  trodden  on  I  am  ready  to  admit.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  when  gardeners  are  working  among 
flowers  they  can  always  avoid  treading  on  the  tender  plants 
placed  under  their  charge,  but  to  make  a  practice  of  it  is  quite 
another  thing. 

Again,  "  Cyril  "  says  talking  to  his  gardener  is  all  to  no 
purpose,  he  still  finds  him  stancSng  on  one  of  his  choice  border 
plants.  My  answer  to  this  would  be,  that  unless  this  practice 
ceased  his  service  would  not  be  required  any  longer.  This, 
perhaps,  would  have  the  desired  effect,  and  a  real  gardener 
might  be  obtained  who  would  attend  to  his  master's  pets  in  a 
proper  manner,  for  I  trust  gardeners  are  not  numerous  who 
'  make  a  practice  of  standing  on  flower  borders  when  talking 
to  their  employers. — ^A.  J.  Sanders. 


much  time  and  pains  over  a  choice  collection  of  border  flowers 
if  sufficient  assistance  were  allowed  them  to  keep  abreast  of  all 
other  work  of  a  more  utilitarian  character.  When  a  man 
steals  a  day  for  what  he  terms  "pottering  about"  among 
hidden  bulbs  and  half-buried  crowns,  and  at  the  same  time 
knows  he  ought  to  be  in  three  or  four  other  places,  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  cogitate  for  ten  minutes  round  a  Crocus  as  to 
where  he  should  set  his  foot  and  where  insert  his  fork  ;  yet  if 
he  is  interrupted  in  his  work  and  encouraged  to  "  stand  talk- 
ing," much  more  injury  is  likely  to  ensue  by  the  interruption 
than  by  steady  unchecked  work.  The  fluny  communicated  to 
a  man  by  the  fidgettings  of  a  nervous  master  is  quite  sufficient 
to  cause  the  death  of  an  invisible  Aquilegia.  Still,  while  I 
would  urge  some  extenuating  circumstances  on  behalf  of  a 
gardener,  or  a  man  called  a  gardener,  who  occasionally  stepa 
his  foot  in  the  wrong  place,  I  cannot  doubt  that  theie  are 
"  Cyrils  "  who  have  some  cause  of  complaint  for  the  reason 
before  stated,  that  I  have  been— AH  Old  Offender. 


1  scarcely  agree  with  your  correspondent  "Cyril"  in 
blaming  the  gardener's  foot  doing  the  greatest  damage  in  a 
garden.  How  often  it  is  the  foot  of  someone  else  that  crushes 
the  choice  pets,  and  yet  the  blame  too  frequently  attaches  to 
the  gardener]  I  am  convinced  the  gardener  who  feels  an 
interest  in  his  profession  is  too  careful  to  show  the  print  of 
his  foot  on  Aquilegias  and  other  choice  plante,  much  less 
stemping  on  the  flower  beds  instead  of  keeping  to  the  walks. 
Oooa  gardeners  like  to  see  eveiy  plant  and  vegetable  in  perfect 
trim  and  order,  and  deplore  the  "  crushing  "  of  any^ing  under 
their  charge.— Henry  Ogle. 

I  SUSPECT  if  gardeners  occasionally  tread  on  the  pet  plants 
of  their  employers,  that  "  Cyril  "  has  stepped  on  the  corns  of 
some  gardeners.  I  confess,  as  a  gardener,  I  did  not  like  the 
letter  on  page  483  of  last  volume.  I  felt  it  conveyed  a  re- 
flection on  a  body  of  men  who  really  do  love  plants,  and  I  was 
disposed  to  write  a  "  crushing  "  reply,  but  on  reflection  I  re- 
membered I  had  been  an  offender.  During  the  bedding  mania 
when  I  was  a  young  enthusiast  thirsting  for  famc^  which,  how- 
ever, I  never  won,  I  distinctly  remember  dealing  carelessly  if 
not  ruthlessly  with  many  plante  that  I  held  in  slight  esteem, 
but  which  I  found  that  my  employer  valued  highly.  I  was 
then  propagating  Indian  Tellow  Geranium  under  high  pressure, 
and  witn  this  and  kindred  plante  intended  revolutionising 
flower  gardening  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  dug  up  many  an 
old  plant  on  the  sly  to  make  room  for  the  modems,  and  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  having  had  to  make  a  humiliating  excuse 
respecting  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  clump  of  Omphalodes 
vema.  The  truth  is,  there  are  gardeners  who  do  not  really 
care  for  floral  nicknacks  ;  they  want  something  which  they 
regard  as  "  really  useful,"  and  have  no  time,  as  they  say,  to 
fiddle  faddle  over  border  curiosities.  Yet  not  all,  nor  half,  of 
the  gardeners  are  as  careless  as  "  Cyril  "  has  indicated.  What- 
ever their  tastes  may  have  been  twenty  years  ago,  there  is  now 
a  disposition  amongst  them  to  protect,  not  uproot,  plants  of 
rarity.  "  Cyril  "  must  understand  there  are  gardeners  and 
gardeners.  Perhaps  he,  like  some  others,  reganls  every  man 
who  works  in  a  garden  as  being  a  gardener.  I  do  not.  There 
are  many  gardeners,  too,  who  would  readily  and  gladly  spend 


DRESSING  CARNATIONS. 

If  anyone  were  really  desirous  to  inflict  a  heavy  blow  upon 
Carnation  and  Picotee  dressing  no  one  could  do  so  more  effecta* 
ally  than  Mr.  John  Slater,  Cheadle.  Will  any  florist  or  any 
judge  in  their  common  senses  compare  the  artificial  training  of 
plants,  when  they  are  grown  for  exnibition,  with  the  mutilation 
of  a  flower  after  it  is  taken  from  the  plant  ?  Is  there  not  even 
nocv  a  general  dislike  to  oversticked  plants,  and  to  large  one* 
sided  specimens  as  is  sometimes  seen  at  even  the  best  shows  { 
noticeably  so  with  many  plante  at  Preston,  where  all  the  floweia 
of  the  plante  were  dragged  to  one  side  to  show  their  best  front 
to  the  public,  like  an  old  coxcomb  rather  short  of  hair  pulling 
his  back  hair  over  his  bald  pate. 

Dressing  and  pruning  of  plante  can  never  be  compared  to- 
that  of  altering  the  whole  aspect  and  nature  of  a  flower  to  be 
changed  by  splitting  tiie  calyx,  pulling  out  self-coloored 
petels,  &c.,  curling  the  most  highly  marked  large  petels  to  put 
them  in  the  most  conspicuous  position  and  to  hide  deficiencies, 
leaving  a  sort  of  orthoaox  regimental  number  for  the  inspection 
of  the  judges,  and  afterward  for  the  admiration  of  the  British 

Sublic,  who  think  they  see  a  natural  aod  not  an  artificial 
ower. 

The  public  know  plante  are  trained,  but  the  less  artificial 
they  appear  the  more  are  they  admired.  The  public  do  not  like 
a  Zonal  Pelargonium  that  looks  as  if  it  were  sat  upon ;  and 
though  they  may  say,  "  Oh  1 "  to  pyramids  of  Asaleas  full  of 
flower,  I  doubt  if  they  would  not  prefer  them  less  formal  and 
with  more  foliage. 

In  spite  of  so  many  Carnation  exhibitors  taking  up  the 
cudgels  against  "D.,  Dial"  I  venture  to  say  a  few  more  letters 
in  defence  of  the  practice  of  dressing  \nll  lead  the  public 
to  see  the  prize  is  not  gained  by  the  flowers  but  by  the 
dresser,  and  that  the  Carnations  and  Picotees  had  better  be 
classed  for  the  future  among  the  wax  flowers  or  the  bridal 
bouquets,  &c. — C.  P.  PEACH. 

EDGING  TILES  FOE  GARDEN  PATHS. 
"  My  edge  tiling  is  shattered  by  frost,  how  can  I  protect 
it  ?"  asks  "  B.  R.  P."  They  are  shattered  because,  being  made 
of  a  porous  substance,  they  absorb  so  much  moisture  as  to  be 
in  a  stete  of  saturation  during  winter,  and  when  frost  comes 
this  moisture  becomes  ice,  expands  and  shatters  the  burnt  clay, 
to  the  dismay  of  inany  others  as  well  as  your  correspondent^  for 
it  is  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  remedy  is  obvions. 
Render  the  tiles  non-porous  and  an  end  is  at  once  put  to 
breakage,  &om  frost  at  any  rate.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether 
this  could  be  best  done  by  a  system  of  glazing  them  in  the 

kiln  during  tiie  process  of  burning,  or  by  two  or  three  coats  of 

-  -    -         -  '  •    the 


glossy  appearance.    Paint,  on  the  contrary,  might  be  made 
impart  a  dry  stone-like  surface  by  dusting  it  with  sand  before 
it  IS  dry.— Edward  Luckhurst. 

HELLEBORUS  OLYMPICUS. 

Very  free-growing  and  very  hardy,  but  like  all  the  R^* 
bores  that  flower  at  midwinter  is  the  better,  indeed  needs 
the  protection  of  a  handlight  with  moveable  top,  so  that  au: 
may  be  admitted  freely  in  mild  weather,  protecting  only  from 
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be«TT  nins  and  inow,  with  tbe  addition  ol  mats  over  Ihe 
Ijghia  in  aewe  weather.  With  mcb  attention  tbe  flowers  are 
flaer  and  the  plants  grovr  itronger,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
warmth  afforded,  which  accOTdi  more  to  the  pUnt'g  habitat 
than  our  cUmatc  admits  of.  This  «peciee  does  well  in  pots, 
the  plaots  bang  tilled  with  good  balls  in  earlj  winter,  and 
placed  in  a  light  airy  positioa  in  a  greenhonse  temperature, 
and  duly  attended  to  with  water.  Propagation  is  emicted  by 
diTidoD,  best  after  the  growth  is  completed  and  between  that 


and  starting  into  growth.  This,  like  other  Hellebores,  is  im- 
patient of  being  distnrtied,  and  should  therefore  t>e  divided 
as  seldom  as  ponible ;  lor  though  small  plants  may  flower  it 
is  masses  that  fix  tbe  eye  and  arrest  the  attention  at  the  be- 
holder. H,  olympicns  delights  in  moisture,  but  not  stagnant, 
loamy  soil  tenacious  rather  than  light,  and  well  enricbed  with 
leaf  soil  and  top-dresiingB  of  tbe  same.    Slight  shade  in  the 

Tbe  Ulympio  Hedleboie  (Helleborus  olympicns,  syn.  H.  cd- 


Plg.  <.— BlLLRBOBDS  OLtHFlCDS. 


cUcna,  H.  gnttattiB,  ftod  E.  abchasicns),  is  a  natiTe  of  the 
BitbyiUBn  Olympus,  and  flowers  from  December  to  April,  but 
the  ^te  of  commencing  flowering  is  deleimined  by  the  weather, 
Tlie  flowers  are  produced  with  the  leaves ;  the  radical  leaves 
palmate,  segments  oblong  linear,  toothed  on  the  margin  except 
near  the  base,  which  is  entire ;  floral  leaves  large,  stalklesa, 
sharply  serrated  on  the  upper  half.  Floweia  cup-shaped, 
white,  slightly  tinged  gieen ;  sepals  bluntly  egg-shaped,  per- 
sistent, prodnced  oi^  forked  flower  stems  12  to  16  mcbes  in 
hdght,  they  and  the  leafstalks  mottled  (not  always)  with 


reddish-brown  spots.  It  dideis  from  H.  orieotalia  in  havinr 
palmate,  not  pedate,  radical  leaves,  which  ate  less  acnte  and 
more  flnely  toothed,  in  its  two-flowered  stems,  and  in  iti 
smaller  Sowers,— G.  Abbet, 

A  LAWN  IN  TEN  DAYS. 

AUOHOST  ODT  neighbours  across  tbe  (Siannel,  and  indeed  all 

over  the  Continent,  the  absence  of  good  English  lawns,  formed 

of  the  fine  herbage  of  an  old  pastnre  and  kept  in  Uie  best  style 
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of  tbe  swards  in  this  country,  is  a  subject  of  remark  by  almost 
every  traveller ;  but  in  Paris  French  versatility  and  aptitude 
for  rapid  transformation  have  enabled  the  authorities  to  pro- 
vide not  only  speedy  but  very  effective  substitutes  for  good 
lawns,  even  in  midsummer,  when  in  England,  notwithstanding 
the  advantage  we  have  of  a  less  direct  sun,  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  satisfactory  sward  would  be  considerea  a  hopeless 
tajBk. 

When  the  new  road  was  formed  across  the  Tnilleries  gardens 
from  the  Place  Jean  d'Arc  to  the  Rue  de  Bac  the  levelling  of 
the  adjoining  ground  was  not  completed  until  the  14th  of 
June,  when  the  last  portion  intended  for  lawn  was  smoothed 
over,  top-dressed  with  thoroughly  decayed  manure  from  spent 
hotbeds,  and  sown  broadcast  somewhat  thickly  with  lawn 
grass  seeds,  which  were  gently  raked  in  and  afterwards  well 
rolled.  The  arrasoir  (the  great  secret  of  verdure  in  Paris,  and 
which  consists  of  jointed  pipes  on  wheels  fixed  to  hydrants, 
with  which  all  the  public  gardens  and  squares  in  Paris  are 
amply  provided)  was  then  freely  and  daily  applied,  and  in 
three  days  the  bulk  of  the  seed  had  vegetated,  showing  an 
expanse  of  refreshing  green.  Passing  the  same  spot  ten  days 
afterwards  I  saw  that  the  mower  had  been  passed  over  and 
the  tops  of  the  seeds  taken  off.  Standing  a  few  yards  off  I 
should  unhesitatingly  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  had  I  not 
l)een  an  eye-wilness  of  the  work,  that  the  sward  was  the  growth 
of  so  many  years  instead  of  days ;  and  after  a  few  more  cut- 
tings the  desired  object — viz.,  effect  as  seen  from  a  short  dis- 
tance, was  attained,  and  a  gazon  equal  to  the  best  in  Paris  was 
the  result,  but  of  course  on  closer  inspection  the  most  unskilled 
would  be  soon  undeceived  ;  a  long  time,  too,  must  elapse  before 
a  thorough  and  well-grounded  carpet  can  be  secured.  Doubt- 
less much  of  the  success  is  due  to  the  constant  attention  and 
careful  weeding,  rolling,  watering,  and  mowing  which  our 
neighbours  so  effectually  give  to  such  matters  ;  but  from  what 
I  saw  I  suspect  that  English  energy  and  English  capital  have 
something  to  do  with  these  magically  produced  Paris  lawns, 
as  the  long-continued  attention  and  study  given  by  our  prin- 
cipal seed  houses  to  the  judicious  selection  of  suitable  lawn 
plants  have  obtained  for  them  a  notable  pre-eminence  which 
recent  results  show  they  are  not  unlikely  to  retain,  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.  of  High  Holbom  having  well  sustained  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  the  honour  and  reputation  of  England  in 
that  direction.— T.  Laxton,  Bedford, 

[Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.  have  communicated  to  us  the  following 
instructions  as  to  how  to  make  a  new  or  renovate  an  old  lawn.  J 

"  The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  well  dug  two  or  three  times, 
during  which  the  operation  of  levelling  is  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  as  the  appearance  of  tbe  lawn  will  be  materially 
Affected  thereby.  After  digging,  a  heavy  rake  should  be  used, 
every  lump  of  earth  being  well  broken  and  every  stone  removed, 
fio  that  at  least  2  inches  of  fine  earth  is  available  on  the  surface. 
Manure  should  consist  of  one-half  raw  bone  meal,  one-fourth 
dissolved  bones,  and  one-fourth  pure  guano,  well  mixed  and 
applied  at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  10  cwt.  per  acre  according  to 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  land.  The  manure  should  be  well 
Taked  in  or  blended  with  the  soil.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
broadcast  and  as  evenly  as  possibly,  so  that  the  soil  may  be 
perfectly  covered— lightly  raked,  and  finally  cover«d  with  a 
Jight  dressing  of  leaf  mould  or  thoroughly  decayed  manure 
ijpm  old  hotbeds.  A  light  touch  of  the  roller  is  recommended 
s  few  days  after  sowing  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  favourable. 
April  is  the  best  month  for  sowing.  The  seed  may,  however, 
be  sown  at  any  period  of  the  year  when  the  drought  or  cold  is 
not  excessive.  It  is  a  common  fault  with  many  when  forming 
A  lawn  to  use  too  little  seed,  and  we  strongly  urge  the  desir- 
ability of  a  liberal  quantity  being  used  if  a  close  turf  is  desired. 
Four  bushels  per  acre  is  the  quantity  required. 

"  Weeds  should  be  removed  on  making  their  appearance  and 
the  bare  places  resown  with  seed,  for  which  purpose  a  supply 
should  be  always  on  hand.  The  young  grass  should  be  mown 
three  times  with  a  scythe,  and  the  mowing  machine  may  then 
be  used.  Frequent  rolling  is  necessary,  especially  after  rain. 
A  firm  tread  on  the  surface  is  always  desirable,  and  this  is 
leadily  perceived  by  walking  on  the  turf.  The  lawn  should 
be  well  watered  in  the  evening  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  during 
tmch  weather  too  close  mowing  should  be  avoided. 

"ia?WM  vnder  Trees.— The  preparation  of  the  ground  is 
identical  with  that  for  renovating,  and  a  special  mixture  of 
seeds  for  this  purpose  is  prepared.  Occasional  watering  and 
not  too  close  mowing  is  recommended. 

**Tkg  Rmovation  of  Old  Larvrut. — The  ill  condition  of  many 
lafwns  ifl  to  be  attributed  to  a  neglect  of  the  precautions  to  be 


observed  in  their  formation.  A  scarcity  of  seed  in  the  first 
instance  is  in  many  cases  the  only  and  chief  cause,  or,  where 
turf  has  been  used  to  form  the  lawn,  insufficient  care  has  been 
taken  in  its  selection.  The  surface  should  be  well  raked  with 
an  iron-toothed  i«dce  to  prepare  it  to  receive  the  seed  and  the 
full  quantity  of  manure  used  as  recommended.  From  one  to 
two  bushels  of  lawn  seed  should  be  applied,  the  seed  to  be  top- 
dressed,  rolled,  &c.,  in  accordance  with  &e  instmctions  to 
forming  a  new  lawn.*' 


ORDERING  SEEDS. 


Most  people  are  familiar  with  what  is  known  as  the  *^  early 
closing  movement ' '  as  applied  to  shops  in  towns.  Probably  not 
a  few  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal  sympathise  with  the  efforts 
that  are  made  to  induce  purchasers  to  arrange  their  visits  so  as 
to  permit  commercial  establishments  to  close  as  early  as  possible 
for  the  benefit  of  the  assistants  engaged  therein.  The  chief 
means  of  attaining  the  desired  end  is  by  the  advocacy  of  the 
principle  of  ordering  goods  early.  This  is  an  excellent  prin- 
ciple, and  may  with  advantage  be  applied  in  our  dealings  with 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen.  ^' Order  early"  is  the  advice  of 
experienced  purchasers  of  trees  if  you  want  a  share  of  liie  best 
produce ;  and  very  opportunely  the  words  "  order  early  "  may 
be  applied  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  seeds. 

Of  the  many  thousands  who  purchase  seeds  few  can  form 
any  conception  of  the  extraordinary  pressure  that  large  firms 
experience  during  the  busy  season.  It  is  only  by  long  prepa- 
ration and  extreme  effort ;  by  close — too  close — ^work,  almost 
night  and  day,  that  orders  can  be  executed  in  time  to  enable 
the  seeds  to  be  of  service  to  the  purchasers.  By  ordering  seeds 
early  no  more  cost  is  incurred  by  the  purchaser,  he  has  the 
choice  of  the  first  and  usually  the  best  stocks  of  seed,  and  a 
great  boon  is  at  the  same  time  conferred  on  seed  dealers  and 
their  assistants. 

During  the  height  of  the  seed  season  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible that  orders  can  be  executed  immediately  they  are 
received,  and  consequently  those  who  do  not  give  the  orders 
before  the  time  for  sowing  arrives  must  experience  considerable 
inconvenience.  The  seedsman  is  then  generally  blamed  for  a 
want  of  promptitude,  when  in  reality  the  blame  rests  with  the 
purchaser  and  not  with  the  vendor.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  orders,  which  become  unusually  heavy  as  the 
spring  advances,  the  great  seed  firms  commence  preparations 
in  midwinter,  and  even  before  Christmas  additional  assistants 
are  engaged  and  men  "  work  overtime  "  in  preparing  packets 
and  parcels  of  the  seeds  most  likely  to  be  in  demand.  Thus 
everything  that  the  vendors  can  do  is  done  to  accelerate  the 
dispatch  of  the  parcels  with  the  utmost  celerity.  Could 
the  seed-purchasing  public  see  the  efforts  that  are  made  to 
execute  the  orders  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
hundreds  of  men  working  at  high  pressure  until  almost 
midnight  for  weeks  together,  they  would  endeavour  to  make 
out  their  orders  early ;  they  would  then  be  better  served,  an 
important  industrial  section  of  the  community  would  be  bene- 
fited, and  the  wheels  of  an  important  trade  would  move  the 
more  smoothly. — ^A  City  Mah . 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CONTROVERSY. 

I  HAVE  studiously  abstained  from  taking  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion up  to  the  present,  but  now  I  think  the  time  has  arrived 
when  some  of  the  mist  that  appears  to  be  gathering  round  the 
main  points  of  the  question  at  issue  ought  to  be  removed.  A 
few  facts  sometimes  dispel  a  great  many  illusions,  let  us  there- 
fore see  how  far  they  wUl  answer  our  purpose  here.  The  facts 
are  these : — Some  time  during  last  spring  a  controversy  arose 
between  Liverpool  and  London  Chrysanthemum  growers  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  system  of  cultivation  pursued  in 
both  places,  which  resulted  in  the  Liverpool  growers  offering  a 
special  prize  of  ten  guineas  for  a  stand  of  the  best  twenty-four 
cut  blpoms,  incurved  varieties,  to  be  competed  for  in  Livsr- 
pool.  The  money  was  subscribed  out  of  compliment  to  the 
London  growers,  to  give  them  a  practical  opportunity  of 
settling  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  a  London  judge  of  thirty 
years*  standing  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  judges  to  make 
the  award.  The  Exhibition  was  held,  as  we  all  know,  on  the 
20th  of  November  last,  when  to  the  regret  of  everyone  a  fraud 
was  attempted,  which  was  detected  and  was  duly  reprobated, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  there  is  an  end  to  that  unpleasant  part  of 
the  proceedings.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  detection  of  the  fraud  did  not  improve  the  position  of  any 
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exhibitor  from  a  distance,  as  bo  stranger  had  even  the  shadow 
of  a  claim  to  a  place  on  the  prize  list.  Horticultural  gossip 
an  the  morning  of  a  show  is  neither  fact  nor  argument.  The 
battle  is  a  drawn  one  so  far,  except  that  our  man  did  get  a 
place  at  the  Aauarium,  even  if  it  was  low  on  the  list.  Besides, 
it  is  acknowleaeed  on  superior  authority  that  he  set  up  some 
of  .the  finest  blooms  ever  seen  in  London  ;  but  not  being 
accustomed  to  the  south  country  style  of  exhibiting  he  did  not 
stand  the  chance  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  I  see  we  are 
now  xnyited  to  subscribe  for  a  challenge  cup  to  be  contested  for 
in  Liondonnext  year.  We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Ollerhead 
for  his  generous  proposal,  but  if  it  will  make  no  dijSerence  we 
piefier  meeting  on  neutral  ground — say  in  Birmingham.  It  is 
a  common  proverb  that  *<he  who  pays  the  piper  Iias  a  right  to 
diooee  the  tune,"  so  I  suppose  we  have  a  right  to  a  share  of 
fte  tone  as  we  haye  to  find  a  part  of  the  money. 

I  think  our  duty  is  clear.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  principles  which  each  side  think  a  fair  base 
for  judgment,  and  let  it  be  done  in  a  friendly  spirit,  so  that  it 
will  be  both  useful  and  instructive.  Let  all  details  be  satis- 
factorily  settled  between  the  parties  interested,  and  we  are 
perfectly  a^Teeable  to  subscribe  for  a  prize  to  be  contested  for 
ontside  of  London  and  its  suburbs.  A  change  of  air  will  do 
both  parties  good,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  completion  of 
soch  an  arrangement  with  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondents  Mr.  Bardney  and  '*  Allerton"  will,  I 
liope,  pardon  me  for  intruding  myself  into  a  discussion  which 
they  have  so  ably  represented  on  behalf  of  Liverpool.  I  have 
only  done  so  on  account  of  my  more  intimate  knowledge  with 
the  earlier  part  of  the  proceedings  last  year,  and  now  that  we 
haye  a  fair  base  to  work  upon  I  hope  there  will  be  no  further 
exuberance  of  language  from  any  side  except  what  is  relevant 
to  the  object  we  all  have  in  view.— -W.  Hikds,  The  Garden*, 
OtterspooL 


Mb.  Ollssh£Ad  says  that  blooms  of  Faust  and  Fingal 
woold  place  an  exhibitor  several  points  behind  his  opponents 
with  blooms  of  the  Bundle  type.  If  so,  the  exhibitor  is  in  like 
danger  with  blooms  of  Ossian,  Guernsey  Nugget,  &c.,  all 
beautifiil  fiowers,  and  in  our  opinion  these  Drumhead  CablMiges 
as  they  are  termed  by  our  southern  friend,  when  shown  in  good 
condition  are  worthy  of  as  many  points  as  Lady  T^fourd,  be- 
canae  they  break  away  the  formality  of  the  compact  blooms  of 
Hie  Bnndle  type.  Further,  such  blooms  as  Faust  and  Fingal 
leqoiie  more  preparing  for  exhibition  purposes  than  do  blooms 
of  the  Rundle  type ;  this  may  be  the  reason  that  southern 
growers  think  so  much  of  Lady  Talfourd  (only  a  middle-sized 
flower)  for  being  so  compact  it  requires  no  touch  from  the 
artist's  hand  to  incurve  it. 

We  propose  no  bloom  is  shown  in  the  coming  contest  with- 
out its  guard  petals ;  these  petals  bristling  underneath  the 
flower  we  think  greatly  enhance  its  beauty.  All  the  south- 
country  blooms  that  have  been  shown  at  Liverpool  appear  to 
have  Ittid  the  lower  petals  removed,  and  only  the  top  part  of 
what  was  once  a  flower  shown. 

We  propose  that  varieties  of  the  compact  Rundle  type  be 
not  stnctly  adhered  to  as  long  as  the  varieties  are  incurved. 
We  oonaidier  there  is  not  so  much  art  in  growing  and  showing 
these  compact  kinds  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  such  varieties  as 
aoutiiem  growers  object  to. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Newton  1  may  say,  although  our  south- 
oonntiy  friends  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  size 
of  bloom  is  the  only  object  of  the  Liverpool  growers,  I  wish 
to  state  that  size  combined  with  all  the  good  characteristics 
a  flower  should  possess  is  the  aim  the  growers  have  in  view. 
Out  ideas  of  judging  are — first,  size  in  relation  to  the  variety ; 
not  a  large  flat  flower,  but  deep  in  proportion  to  the  breadth, 
without  being  overgrown  and  coarse.  Secondly,  symmetry  of 
form.  Third,  colour — that  is,  brightness  and  brilliancy  in  each 
individual  flower,  which  is  absent  in  poor-grown  blooms. 
Fourth,  good  arrangement  in  the  whole  stand  so  that  the 
blooms  harmonise  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  overgrow  a  flower,  and  easier  still  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  flower  and  to  show 
the  centre,  which  render  it  the  more  necessary  that  every 
point  should  be  made  clear  to  place  growers  on  peifect  equality, 
so  that  nothing  but  good  feeling  shall  exist  on  both  sides,  and 
that  justice  may  be  done  to  all. 

As  a  list  of  varieties  has  been  given  b^  Mr.  Newton  to 
Amplify  as  much  as  possible  the  matter  at  issue  it  is  nothing 
bat  right  we  submit  a  list  of  thirty-six  names  also  ;  and  if  the 
Editnra  will  select  from  the  two  lists  the  varieties  so  named,  we 


submit  it  shall  be  those  from  which  the  competing  blooms 
shall  be  selected  for  the  proposed  Chrysanthemum  tournament. 
We  wonder  why  such  blooms  as  Eve,  Novelty,  and  Mrs.  Heale 
were  omitted  from  Mr.  Newton's  list ;  they  are  three  of  the 
finest  formed  blooms  in  cultivation. 

We  would  also  propose  for  consideration  that  a  stand  of 
twelve  blooms  be  exhibited  at  the  proposed  show,  as  weU  as 
the  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  and  the  twelve  blooms  to  be 
of  varieties  that  our  friends  called  rough  and  coarse. 

And  lastly,  we  propose  that  the  blooms  in  one  class  be  shown 
with  paper  collars,  and  one  class  without,  as  we  consider  that 
small  collars  of  a  neat  pattern  considerably  improve  a  stand* 
All  the  suggestions  relative  to  the  proposed  contest  shall  be 
duly  considered  and  submitted  in  these  pages  by  the  authoritr^ 
of  the  Liverpool  growers. — W.  Bardney,  Norri*  Green, 

Mb.  Newton  on  pi^e  4  clearly  pourtrays  to  my  mind  the 
qualities  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  bloom  of  Ohx3rsanth&' 
mum,  and  in  accordance  with  such  conditions  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  generally  judged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London* 

In  reference  to  a  selection  of  thirty-six  varieties  I  would 
remark  that  plants  of  some  that  are  named  may  not  be  readily 
procurable  by  either  Uie  northern  or  southern  growers,  and 
also  that  certain  seasons  are  prejudicial  to  some  varieties.  X 
therefore  suggest  that  the  selection  be  extended  to  forty-eight 
varieties,  which  I  think  will  be  equally  advantageous  to  both 
sides. 

The  following  list  I  submit  for  your  readers'  conside9ation:«-* 
Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  Eve,  Lady  81ad% 
White  Beverley,  Golden  Beverley,  Empress  of  India,  Gh>ldett 
Empress  of  India,  Alfred  Salter,  Queen  of  England,  Goldeik 
Queen  of  England,  V^nus,  White  Venus,  Jardin  des  Plantss,. 
Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  of  Wales^ 
Mrs.  Heale,  John  Salter,  Golden  John  Salter,  Barbara,  Prince 
AlJbed,  Lady  Hardinge,  Lady  Talfourd,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Novelty^ 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Princess  Teck,  Nil  Deepexandnm, 
White  Globe,  Isabella  Bott,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Inner  Temple,. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Cherub,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  St.  Patn<^ 
Aurea  .Multlflora,  Golden  Eagle,  General  Slade,  Prineeaa 
Beatrice,  Lord  Derby,  Beauty,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Miss  Mary  Morgan^ 
Sir  Stafford  Carey,  and  Baron  Beust.  From  the  above  lirt  it 
must  be  obvious  to  all  that  a  stand  of  twen<7-fonr  good 
blooms  can  be  more  easily  set  up  than  if  the  selection  w»e 
limited  to  thirty-six  varieties. 

From  remarks  that  have  appeared  it  would  seem  that  aa 
opinion  exists  amongst  northern  growers  that  growers  in  the 
south  remove  the  base  or  outer  petals  from  the  blooms.  That 
is  a  mistake.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  practice  exists, 
and  I  have  seen  almost  every  collection  that  has  been  exhi- 
bited for  the  last  three  years  at  the  London  and  metropolitaa 

shoWS.—J.  W.  MOOBMAl^. 

[As  this  list  oontaiDS  all  the  varieties  named  by  Mr.  Bardney 
except  Boadioea,  and  all  those  enumerated  by  Mr.  Newton 
except  Plenipo  and  two  new  varieties,  we  recommend  it  aa 
the  basis  of  the  proposed  competition.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
Elliott  will  i^pear  next  week^-EDfi.] 


THE  SEVEIRITY  OF  THE  WEATHER  IN  THE 

SOUTH  OF  IRELAND. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  end  of  winter  which  has  not 
been  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  so  severe* 
No  sooner  did  the  winter  set  in  but  down  came  the  ice  kins' 
with  unprecedented  severity,  and  with  one  fell  swoop  clothea 
all  nature  in  its  mantle  of  white.  This  unexpectedly  severe 
weather,  coming  as  it  did  so  early  in-  the  season  and  lying 
heavily  on  the  trees,  brought  many  a  giant  bough  to  the  ground 
especially  of  the  Oak,  which  it  leaned  on  with  no  sparing  hand,,, 
disfiguring  many  a  beautiful  king  of  the  forest.  The  Oak  is 
especially  loth  to  part  with  its  foliage,  therefore  suffered  more 
severely  than  any  other  deciduous  tree. 

With  regard  to  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  they  have  no 
doubt  suffered  very  severely,  and  more  from  the  nipping  frosts 
than  the  weight  of  snow,  the  frost  coming  at  an  unusual 
season  before  the  youn^  growth  had  come  to  maturity,  as  the 
growing  season  continues  so  long  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland.  A  few  of  the  shrubs  which  suffered  most  severely 
were  Laurustinuses,  Sweet  Bays,  and  Cytisus  racemosus,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  have  suffered  only  as  far  as  the 
unmatured  wood  is  concerned. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  very  few  of  the  Eucalyptuses  have 
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BufiEeied  here— -none,  in  fact,  but  those  planted  in  moist,  shady 
places  ;  those  in  a  dry  and  more  exposed  situation  have  sus- 
tained little  or  no  injury. 

One  or  two  Camellias  which  we  omitted  to  cover  suffered 
oonsiderably  in  foliage,  and  I  fear  that  in  consequence  they 
will  shed  their  flower  buds.  But  although  our  plants  and  trees 
iiave  suffered  all  more  or  less  severely,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  other  respects  we  shall  be  able  to  reap  bountifully  from  the 
good  eflEects  of  the  late  frost 

Last  year  we  had  nothing  approaching  to  such  frosts,  and 
as  a  result  slugs,  snails,  and  other  insects  were  unprecedentedly 
iimnerous ;  and  all  who  had  anything  to  do  witn  small  seeds 
in  kitchen  gardens  had  a  most  unwelcome  experience  of  the 
«vil  effects  of  these  pests.  Besides  this  the  ground  will  benefit 
from  the  effects  of  the  frost,  especially  where  the  soil  was 
turned  up  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  fertilising  atmo- 
sphere, and  therefore  we  may  look  forward  hopefully  for 
satisfactory  crops  during  the  ensuing  season.  —  Andbew 
-Campbell,  Muckros*  Oardens, 


MESSRS.  SUTTONS'  PRIMULAS  AND  CYCLAMENS. 

A  FIBM  with  so  established  a  reputation  for  the  excellence 
«ad  purity  of  the  seeds  supplied  by  them  as  Messrs.  Sutton 
must  naturally  be  anxious  to  maintain  that  character  by 
adopting  every  means  in  its  power  to  obtain  the  vexy  best ; 
and,  dissatisfied  with  those  that  they  had  obtained  from  other 
sources  in  the  fiowers  named  above,  which  are  now  so  generally 
grown  by  all  who  have  a  greenhouse,  they  set  themselves 
aerioQsly  to  work  about  five  years  ago  to  grow  the  seed  for 
themselves.  A  series  of  houses  and  pits  which  had  been  used 
for  other  purposes  was  converted  to  this  use,  and  the  result 
has  been  the  obtaining  a  character  of  seed  which  cannot  be 
Borpassed  anywhere,  culminating  in  the  case  of  the  Primula  in 
their  Ruby  King,  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  taking  all  its 
points,  is  the  most  beautiful  Primula  that  has  yet  been  raised. 
So  gr©at  has  been  the  demand  for  their  seed  that  this  year  two 
new  houses,  perfect  models  in  their  way,  have  been  erected, 
and  everything  has  been  done  to  secure  the  plants  from  any 
extraneous  influence.  As  an  example  I  may  notice  the  manner 
of  fumigation.  Instead  of  having  to  open  and  shut  the  doors, 
and  thus  causing,  it  may  be,  the  pollen  to  fly  about,  a  place  is 
built  in  the  wall  outside  communicating  with  the  house  under- 
aeath  the  stage.  Where  this  opening  is,  a  slate  is  placed  over. 
The  fumigating  pot  is  put  into  the  place  in  the  wall,  the  smoke 
ascends  into  the  house,  comes  against  the  slate,  and  is  then 
diffused  all  over  the  house.  This  plan  might  surely  be  adopted 
m  other  houses,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  nastiness  and  incon- 
▼enience  consequent  on  fumigation  would  be  done  away  with. 

Premising  that  Messrs.  Sutton  not  only  desired  to  improve 
ttie  beauty  of  the  flower  but  also  the  habit  of  the  plant,  I  may, 
having  been  kindly  furnished  by  them  with  the  particulars, 
say  tha^  from  English  and  foreign  sources  they  had'  obtained 
in  1873  seventeen  sorts  and  crosses,  in  1874  thirty-seven,  in 
1876  eijghteen,  in  1876  thirty,  in  1877  seventy-four ;  in  aU 
176  varieties.  Their  attention  was  in  the  flrst  instance  given 
to  P.  sinensis  alba,  which  had  up  to  that  been  more  improved 
tbm  the  rubra ;  and  in  January,  1875,  they  fertilised  the  best 
white  Primula  with  P.  sinensis  rubra,  hoping  by  that  means  to 
get  a  more  sturdy  growth  into  the  red  Primula.  This  was  the 
ongm  of  Ruby  King,  the  seed  of  which  they  are  now  offering. 
It  was  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1875,  and  has  during  the 
past  four  seasons  been  seen  in  their  houses  by  many  experi- 
enced gardeners,  noticed  in  the  various  gardening  periodicals, 
and  has  been  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  the  very 
model  of  a  Primula.  It  has  deep  magenta-coloured  flowers 
with  a  bright  golden  eye  and  a  maroon  band  round  the  circle  ; 
tiie  head  of  bloom  just  rising  above  the  foliage,  the  leaves 
bemg  finely  cut,  the  growth  short,  and  the  colour  bright. 

There  are  four  houses  devoted  to  the  Primula.  House  No.  1 
contains  four  sorts  of  white— namely,  Alba  Plena,  Fimbriata, 
Laciniata,  and  Alba  with  dark  stems.  In  the  salmon-coloured 
class  Florence,  very  beautiful ;  Splendens  kermesina,  single 
and  double  ;  and  Double  Magenta.  In  the  lilac  class  Margi- 
nata  lilacina,  a  very  beautifully  marked  variety,  and  Alba 
violacea.  The  Fern-leaved  varieties  are  also  much  improved, 
producing  all  shades  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  with  leaves  much 
shorter  and  plants  more  compact.  The  red  variety  especially 
JS  very  fine,  having  deeply  cut  petals  of  a  good  colour  with 
dwarf  foliage.  House  No.  2  contains  only  Ruby  King  for 
seed.  House  No.  3  contains  only  Rubra  of  the  finest  selected 
habit  for  seed.     House  No.  4  contains  only  Superb  White 


for  seed.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  devoting  one  house 
to  each  kind  of  seed  absolute  purity  is  obtainab^,  and  it  is 
a  peculiarity  of  these  Primulas  that  they  come  true  from 
seed.  House  No.  5  contains  crosses,  sports,  or  selections  con- 
taining red,  pink,  white,  crimson,  yellow,  carmine,  spotted, 
edged  lavender  and  rose  colour.  There  are  also  pits  with  tri^ 
to  be  proved  later  on  in  the  season.  An  experiment  was  made 
last  year  of  sowing  on  April  20th  seed  of  some  of  the  best  sorts 
to  see  if  they  would  succeed,  but  it  was  a  failure,  the  flowers 
coming  small  and  of  a  bad  colour. 

Nearly  as  interesting  are  the  Cyclamen  houses.  Here  again 
a  large  number  of  sorts  and  crosses  were  obtained.  In  1874 
sixteen  sorts  and  crosses,  in  1875  fifteen,  in  1876  twenty-^ight, 
in  1878  forty — eighty-nine  in  all ;  and  the  houses  now  contain 
vastly  improved  varieties  with  colours  of  every  tint,  the  very 
purest  white  and  the  very  darkest  crimson ;  the  plants  admir- 
ably grown  with  fine  short  foliage ;  the  varieties  of  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  giganteum  section,  but  which  is  really  a 
selected  strain  of  persicum,  producing  large  flowers  and  with 
the  most  beautifully  marbled  foliage,  giving  a  fre^  charm  to 
these  flowers.  To  those  who,  like  myself,  can  look  back  on 
the  Cyclamens  of  former  days — (why,  I  remember  one  conn 
that  was  as  big  as  a  soup  plate}— and  used  to  have  hundreds 
of  blooms,  and  which  might  have  been  grown  by  old  Trnssler, 
but  as  to  getting  bulbs  you  might  as  well  try  to  get  blood  out 
of  a  Turnip.  But  now  seed  sown  in  August  or  September  will, 
in  little  more  than  twelve  months,  if  treated  well  as  they  are 
here,  produce  beautiful  bulbs  with  a  profusion  of  bloom,  and 
at  a  time  of  year  when  every  flower  is  doubly  valuable.  There 
are  four  houses  devoted  to  their  culture  here.  No  1  house  and 
pits  contain  Cyclamen  persicum  for  sale  in  nine  or  ten  varie- 
ties ;  Nos.  2  and  3  houses  contain  Cyclamen  persicum  giganteum 
in  three  varieties — roseum  album,  roseum,  and  roseum  super- 
bum  ;  No.  4  house  contains  selected  plants  for  seed  of  Improved 
Persicum  type. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  effort  is  being  made  by  this 
distinguished  firm  not  only  to  supply  good  seed  of  the  present 
varieties  of  these  fiowers,  but  also  by  careful  selection  to  im- 
prove them  ;  and  I  think  we  may  expect  in  future  years  some 
valuable  additions  to  both  of  these  flowers. — ^D.,  Deal, 


ROSES— A  VOICE  FROM  WALES. 

The  Rose  giants  have  had  their  say  for  the  year,  and  I  have 
been  much  gratified  by  their  criticisms,  and  I  hope  benefited 
by  their  advice  and  instruction ;  yet  there  are  points  which 
have  not  been  sufficiently  urged,  and  others  wbich  have  not 
been  touched.  Upon  some  of  these  I  crave  to  make  a  few 
observations. 

I  am  a  lover  of  Roses.  Who  is  not  ?  I  grow  a  few— some 
hundreds,  and  would  like  to  grow  more,  but  I  have  never 
exhibited ;  and  much  as  I  have  been  gratified  by  the  gnnd 
displays  at  Rose  shows,  have  never  felt  thereat  the  same  delight 
as  that  which  sprmgs  up  when  looking  at  Nature's  own  exhi- 
bition in  a  garden.  The  object  of  all  Rose  shows  should  be  to 
stimulate  a  love  for,  and  the  growth  of,  the  flower  by  all. 
There  is  nothing  more  humanising  than  a  garden,  and  of  aU 
the  other  charms  which  a  garden  unfolds  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  Rose  culture. 

I  in  no  way  disregard  the  pleasure  of  growing  Roses  under 
glass,  and  indulge  moderately  in  that  luxury  myself.  But  this 
artificial  aid  can  be  applied  by  a  few  only,  and  to  a  very 
limited  degree  even  by  those  whose  means  are  abundant. 
Those  who  grow  under  glass  should  have  classes  of  their  own, 
and  should  not  compete  with  "  coddled  flowers  "  against 
those  who  grow  in  the  open  air.  Moreover,  tender  plants 
which  will  not  bear  the  varying  conditions  of  our  cnmate 
should  for  that  reason  be  disquaUfied  for  the  general  stand  at 
an  exhibition.  Let  them  come  in  as  specialties,  and  thev  would 
then  be  in  their  proper  place.  The  true  object  of  an  exhibition 
should  bo  to  promote  the  production  of  plants  having  all  the 
requisites  of  a  good  Rose. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  a  good  exhibition  Rose  should  satisfy  the 
following  conditions : — 1st,  It  should  be  hardy  so  as  to  thrive 
in  the  open  air  in  this  country ;  2nd,  free  blooming ;  3rd, 
scented  ;  4th,  have  a  distinct  colour ;  5th,  good  foliage  and 
habit ;  Cth,  enduring  blooms  ;  7th,  well-formed  flowers  ;  8th, 
a  long  period  of  florescence.  A  first-class  Rose  must  have  all 
these  qualities.  Many  of  them  are  essential  in  any  Rose,  and 
the  more  complete  each  of  these  conditions  is  found  the  moie 
perfect  the  fiower. 

Some  of  these  qualities  are  so  absolutely  necessary  in  a  Rose 
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fbat  any  plant  which  wants  them  should  not  only  be  expunged 
from  the  Rose  lists  but  should  be  eradicated.  A  Rose  without 
scent  is  a  "  soulless  toy."  It  might  as  well  be  a  Dahlia.  Again, 
a  tender  weakling  that  dies  in  the  blast,  or  a  plant  that  wiU 
bear  only  one  or  two  blooms,  should  be  out  of  the  exhibition 
list.  Those  wl^o  love  to  indulge  in  whims  may  if  they  choose 
take  theae  things  to  their  bosom,  but  lovers  of  Roses  should 
not  be  deoeiyed  into  purchasing  these  churlish,  ungenerous, 
or  tender  plants.  Unhappily  of  late  form  aad  colour  have  been 
accepted  as  the  main  if  not  the  sole  factors  in  judging  a  Rose. 
That  perfection  of  its  form  and  the  richness  or  delicacy  of 
its  colour  are  needful  charms  in  a  Rose  no  one  will  deny,  but 
it  is  a  sham  to  award  prizes  to  Roses  that  have  no  other  qu^ities. 
In  mj  estimate  its  ^*  floating  fragrance  "  is  the  chief  charm 
of  a  Rooe.  This  it  is  that  gratifies  the  most  sensitive  of  our 
organs — 

*  Dear  to  the  earth  its  amiUng  bloom. 
But  dear  to  beayen  its  rich  perfume." 

I  treat  an  odourless  Rose  as  a  thinking  child  would  a  beautiful 
but  inanimate  doll.  Let  us,  therefore,  henceforth  make  fra* 
j^ranoe  an  essential  in  Roses  for  exhibition  in  the  general  class* 
Those  who  love  inanimate  flowers,  Roses  without  odour,  may 
have  a  class  of  their  own  distinguished  as  '*  Roses  without 
scent**    They  will  be 

**  Maidens  fair  to  charm  the  eye. 
Bat  without  a  soul  within." 

The  true  lovers  of  the  flower  will,  however,  seek  those  stands 
where  ''winged  aromas  abound."  I  would  fain  make  some 
note  upon  the  other  points  of  a  first-class  Rose,  but  will  not 
now  oocopy  more  of  your  space. 

May  I  before  closing  urge  a  reform  of  the  nomenclature  of 
Boses  7  I  protest  against  the  absurd  fashion  of  using  a  sentence 
as  the  name  of  a  Rose.  I  also  object  to  the  use  of  the  same 
name  to  signify  distinct  flowers  in  different  classes.  Of  what 
possible  service  can  the  prefixes  Madame,  Mademoiselle,  Mrs., 
Miss,  and  all  the  rolling  cumbemess  of  Madame  la  Baronne 
de  "  something "  be  to  distinguish  a  Rose  1  Again  we  have 
the  absmdity  of  "  Souvenir  de  la  Princesse  Amelie  des  Pays 
Bas."  Why  not  say  "  Souvenir  d* Amelie  ?  "  The  particles 
would  be  miderstood,  or  if  they  were  not  it  would  not  hurt  the 
Rose. — ^Wx.  SmOKS,  Qimiwvarreu,  Merthyr  Tydvil. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

The  old  year  has  departed,  and  all  arrears  of  work  due  to  the 
past  year  should  be  discharged  as  speedily  as  possible ;  but  the 
mode  of  procedure  depends  entirelv  on  the  weather,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  dig,  sow,  or  to  plant  when  the  frost  has  set  its  firm 
seal  upon  the  es^h's  crust.  If  the  ground  is  only  slightly  frozen 
trenching  or  digging  mav  be  hurried  on,  but  very  little  frost  will 
stop  both  sowing  and  planting.  No  opportunity  should  be  lost 
for  wheeling  manure  on  vacant  ground  during  clear  frosty 
weather,  and  if  Rose  trees  and  beds  have  not  alr^idy  received  a 
good  mulching  it  should  be  given  them  while  the  ground  is  firm 
and  clean.  The  benefit  derived  from  this  winter  mulching  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  It  protects  the  roots  during  Uie 
severe  weather,  and  at  pruning  time  it  is  dug  into  the  ground  for 
their  nourishment. 

Peas  and  Broad  Beans  are  among  the  crops  to  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  at  the  present  time,  but  unless  the  weather  should 
be  very  mild  it  would  be  well  to  defer  sowing  for  the  present 
Peas  sown  at  this  season  are  not  ready  for  gathering  much  sooner 
than  those  sown  a  month  hence ;  yet  where  Peas  are  required  as 
.early  as  possible  gardeners  and  others  must  sow  and  run  all  risk 
of  the  future  weather.  Dickson's  First  and  Best  and  William  I. 
are  two  good  cropping  early  Peas  with  very  hardy  constitutions. 
Sow  them  on  a  tolerably  porous  and  well-drained  warm  border  in 
rows  4  to  5  feet  apart,  and  covering  the  seeds  about  2  to  8  inches 
deep  with  soil  of  a  light  nature,  and  place  a  covering  of  ashes 
over  the  rows.  All  pruning  of  bush  and  other  fruit  trees  should 
be  now  completed.  A  good  dressing  of  manure  carefully  forked 
in  around  their  roots  will  materially  improve  the  trees  where  the 
soil  has  become  exhausted. 

Hotbedt  and  Garden  Frame*. — No  appliances  are  more  useful  in 
any  garden,  from  the  very  largest  to  the  smallest,  than  garden 
frunes — one-light,  two-light,  or  three-light  wooden  boxes,  or  low 
brick  pits  covered  with  elass.  Both  kinds  answer  the  same 
purpose  for  Cucumber  or  Melon  growing,  for  the  raising  of  early 
seeds  or  the  propagating  of  cuttings,  only  with  the  portable 
boxes  the  hotbedfcan  be  made  up  in  any  place  and  to  any  height 
required  before  the  frame  is  placed  over  it.  These  frames  are 
now  manufactured  moderately  cheaply,  and  no  garden  should  be 
without  several  of  them.  They  are  indispensable  where  forcing 
is  required. 

Hotbeds  can  be  made  up  at  any  season  or  time.  During  frosty 
weather  materials  can  be  readily  collected  together,  and  wheeling 


and  carting  can  be  performed  without  injury  to  the  paths,  and  it 
is  warm  and  pleasant  work  to  those  that  labour.  Carefully  shake 
the  material  over  into  one  large  heap.  Fresh  horse  dung  should 
principally  be  used,  but  the  leaves  that  have  been  previously  col- 
lected should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  fresh  manure,  which 
will  give  a  sweeter  and  more  moderate  as  well  as  a  more  lasting 
heat  than  dung  alone.  Having  shaken  the  whole  together,  allow  the 
heap  to  lie  a  week  or  thereabouts,  when  the  whole  mass  should 
be  turned,  shaking  the  particles  well  out  as  before,  and  if  heated 
dry  it  should  be  well  wetted.  If  time  and  circumstances  permit 
the  heap  should  have  three  or  four  turnings.  This  preparation  is 
all  the  more  important  to  the  inexperienced  cultivator,  or  he  may 
run  the  risk  of  the  bed  heating  too  violently  and  destroying  the 
occupants  of  his  frame. 

The  most  simple  method  of  making  a  bed  is  to  measure  a 
space  about  18  inches  larger  in  both  the  length  and  breadth  than 
the  frame  itself,  drive  a  stout  stake  down  at  each  comer  perfectly 
upriffht,  which  will  serve  as  guides,  proceed  to  build  up  the 
bed  by  shaking  the  material  all  over  the  space  until  it  has  reached 
4  or  5  feet  in  height,  when  the  frame  should  be  set  on,  the  front 
part  facing  the  south.  In  about  five  or  six  days  the  rank  steam 
will  have  passed  away,  then  a  barrowload  of  light  loam  and  leaf 
soil  should  be  placed  in  hillocks  in  the  centre  of  each  Ught,  which 
will  be  in  readiness  to  receive  Cucumber  plants  when  these  are 
large  enough  for  planting ;  while  the  Cucumber  plants  are  gain- 
ing both  strength  and  size  the  remainder  of  the  same  bed  may  be 
used  for  the  raising  of  seeds  requiring  heat  or  for  the  striking  of 
cuttings.  Beds  can  also  be  made  up  in  a  similar  manner  but  with 
less  material  for  the  forcing  of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Radishes,  &c. 
Radishes  do  verr  well  sown  among  the  Potatoes,  and  are  fit  to 
pull  before  the  rotatoes  have  made  much  growth.  Yeitch's  Im- 
proved Ashleaf  and  Myatt's  Prolific  Potatoes,  Early  Shorthorn 
Carrot,  and  Long  Scarlet  Short-top  Radish  are  good  sorts  for 
present  planting  and  sowing. 

Chbtsa^themums. — Propagate  these  as  soon  as  strong  healthy 
cuttings  oser  themselves  ;  the  ofiEsets  or  suckers  taken  off  wiUi  a 
portion  of  root  are  the  best,  but  almost  any  portion  will  strike 
readily.  Pot  them,  if  strong,  singly  in  GO-sized  pots,  and  if  weaker 
three  or  four  may  oe  placed  around  the  sides  of  the  same  sized 
pots.  Place  them  in  a  frame  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  but  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  coddling  process.  A  cold  frame 
generally  suits  them  admirably,  and  a  covering  of  a  mat  or  two 
vrill  generally  be  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  frost.  Place 
them  a  moderate  distance  apart  from  plant  to  plant,  and  regularly 
throughout  the  frame. 

Fuchsias  for  early  blooming  and  for  the  making  of  exhibition 
specimens  should  when  growth  has  started  be  shaken  out  of  their 
pots,  removing  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible  without  injuring 
the  roots,  and  repot  the  plants  into  smsdler  pots.  A  mixture  of 
moderately  light  turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sharp  silver  sand  forms 
a  good  compost  for  them.  When  potted  place  them  in  a  moist 
temperature  of  about  50°  to  60*^.  A  vinery  steadily  at  work  is  a 
very  suitable  place,  and  we  have  encouraged  more  free  and  rapid 

frowth  bv  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  fermenting  material, 
nchsias  like  plentv  of  moisture  overhead,  but  before  the  roots 
have  taken  well  hold  of  the  new  soil  they  must  by  no  means  be 
saturated.  Cuttings  taken  off  now  will  if  grown  rapidly  along, 
make  fine  plants  for  autumn  flowering. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEIf  GARDEN. 

A  BXLECT  list  of  vegetable  seeds  may  be  useful  at  this  time  to 
some  of  our  readers.  Peas,  early — ^William  I^  Dickson's  First 
and  Best,  Laxton's  Alpha.  General  crop — Dr.  Maclean,  Criterion, 
Standard  (Laxton),  and  YeitcVs  Perfection.  Late  —  Culver- 
well's  Prolific  Marrow,  Maclean's  Premier,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and 
Omega.  Broad  Beans — Seville  Longpod,  Monarch  Longpod,  Im- 
proved Broad  Windsor.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans — Osbom's forcing, 
Canadian  Wonder,  and  Negro  Longpodded.  Running  Beans — 
Scarlet  Champion  ]  and  of  Butter  Beans,  Mont  d'Or.  Beet — 
Dewar's  Dwarf  Red,  Pine  Apple  Short-top.  Kale — Cottager's, 
and  Dwarf  Green  Curled.  Broccoli — ^Veitch's  Self-protecting 
Autumn  for  use  in  late  autumn  onwards ;  for  spring  use,  Cool- 
ing's Matchless,  Leamington ;  late,  Model  and  Lauder's  Goshen. 
Brussels  Sprouts— Scrymger's  Giant,  Imported  Seed.  Cabbage— 
Hill's  Incomparable,  Wheeler's  Imperial,  and  Nonpareil  Improved 
for  early ;  Enfield  Market  and  Battersea  for  general  crop,  with 
Bed  Dutch  for  pickling.  Carrot — Early  Nantes,  James's  Inter- 
mediate, and  Red  Surrey.  Cauliflower — Erfurt  Mammoth^  Snow- 
ball, and  Walcheren.  Celery,  red — Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red 
(Leicester  Red),  Williams'  Matchless  Red:  white — Sandringham 
Dwarf  or  Incomparable,  Wright's  Giant.  Chicorv — Large-rooted 
Brussels.  Cucumber — Telegraph,  Paragon,  and  Tender-and-True, 
Stockwood  for  ridge  culture.  Endive — Improved  Round-leaved 
Batavian  and  Iniproved  Green  Curled.  Leek — Musselburgh.  Let- 
tuce— Cabbage,  Early  Paris  Market,  Sutton's  Gem,  and  Neapolitan  ; 
with  Stanstead  Park  for  autumn  sowing  ;  Cos,  Brown  Sugarloaf, 
Alexandra  ;  and  for  autumn  sowing  Bath  or  Brown.  Melon — 
Read's  Scarlet-flesh,  Bloxholm  Hall,  Hero  of  Bath    and  green- 
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flesh,  Eastnor  Castle,  Golden  Perfection,  Dell's  Hybrid,  and 
Netted  Victory.  Onion— White  Spanish,  Keadingj  Brown  Globe, 
James's  Keeping  ;  and  for  autumn  sowing.  White  Lisbon  and 
Giant  Rocca.  Parsley — Fern-leaved.  Parsnip — ^Hollow-crowned 
ImproTed.  Radish — French  Breakfast  and  Scarlet  Short-top,  Red 
and  White  Turnip  being  excellent  for  summer  use  j  for  winter  use 
China  Rose  and  Califomian  Mammoth.  Savoy— Drumhead  and 
Dwarf  Green  Curled.  Tomato— Hathaway's  Excelsior.  Turnip- 
Early  Snowball,  Veitch's  Red  Globe,  White  Stone,  Golden  Ball. 
Vegetable  Marrow— Custard  and  Short-jointed  White.  Of  Spinach 
Round  is  the  best  for  summer,  and  Prickly  for  winter ;  whilst  of 
Soorzonera  and  Salsafy  there  is  no  choice.  Of  Potatoes — ^Veitch's 
Ashleaf,  Lapstone,  and  Snowflake  :  Round,  Early  Shaw  Improved, 
Rector  of  Woodstock,  and  Dalmanoy  ;  for  field  or  late  use,  Mag- 
num Bonum  and  Fluke ;  Pateison's  victoria  and  Walker's  Regent 
Of  the  fancy  kinds  we  make  no  note. 

Give  everv  attention  to  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  in  frames  or 
under  handlights^  admitting  air  abundantly  whenever  the  weather 
is  favourable,  striving  to  keep  them  sturdy  by  removing  the  lights 
or  tops  at  85^,  and  in  wet  weather  tilting  the  lights.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  is  favourable  make  a  sowing  of  early  Peas  and  of 
Broad  Beans.  William  I.  is  the  best  of  the  early  Peas,  and  Early 
Longpod  of  Beans. 

HARDY  FRUIT  OARDBN. 

Where  not  already  completed  the  pruning  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
such  as  pyramids,  bushes,  or  espaliers,  should  be  brought  to  a 
close  as  soon  as  possible.  In  pruning  those  trees  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  some  varieties  produce  their  finest  blossoms  and  con- 
sequently fruit  on  the  terminal  points  of  last  year's  growths, 
therefore  pruning-in  too  closely  such  kinds  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, merely  shortening  over-gross  growths.  Where,  however, 
summer  pruning,  and  if  need  be  root-pruning,  have  been  attended 
to  there  will  be  little  need  for  the  knife  in  winter,  except  to  thin 
out  the  wood  and  spurs  where  too  thick,  especially  in  the  interior 
of  the  trees,  for  overcrowding  often  causes  the  decay  of  the  spurs. 
Where  the  spurs  are  thick  and  elongated  it  is  well  to  thin  and 
shorten  them,  which  will  afEord  additional  strength  to  those 
retained.  An  overcrop  of  blossom  severely  taxes  the  energies  of 
the  trees,  and  is  not  favourable  to  the  fruit  setting  or  swelling 
freely.  Pruning  and  nailing  or  tyine  of  the  various  kinds  of  trees 
against  walls  must  be  proceeded  wiui  as  opportunity  offers,  Apri- 
cots being  best  pruned  early,  as  the  wounds  nave  time  to  heal  and 
the  trees  are  less  liable  to  eum  than  when  pruned  after  the  sap 
is  moving.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
although  the  pruning  of  these  may  be  deferred  some  time  longer, 
the  trees  being  loosened  and  tied  at  a  distance  from  the  wall  so  as 
to  retard  their  flowering.  Where  autumn  planting  has  not  been 
practised,  and  it  is  desirable  to  make  fresh  plantations,  &c.,  the 
ground  snould  be  prepared  by  trenching  and  if  need  be  manuring, 

o  as  to  be  in  good  condition  for  planting  during  next  month. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Cherry  House, — The  house  being  closed  last  month  as  advised, 
fire  heat  may  now  be  applied  so  as  to  maintain  a  temperature  by 
artificial  means  of  not  more  than  40^  at  night  and  45^  in  the  day, 
advancing  10^  by  sun  heat,  ventilating  at  ^^,  and  closing  at  that 
point,  ventilate  very  freely  in  mild  weather,  and  avoid  hasty 
treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  gprowth.  See  that  trees  in  pots  or 
tubs  are  not  neglected  for  water,  and  sprinkle  the  trees  and  house 
occasionally  morning  and  afternoon  in  bright  weather^  seeking  to 
maintain  an  atmosphere  calculated  to  promote  vegetation. 

Figt. — Green  Figs  is  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  well-ripened 
examples  of  this  wholesome  and  delicious  fruit,  but  the  term  is 
not  misapplied  when  it  relates  to  those  insipid  and  worthless 
fruits  grown  under  circumstances  that  do  not  admit  of  their 
attaining  perfection ;  indeed  we  often  see  Fig  trees  occupying 
positions  where  nothing  else  will  thrive.  Figs  are  often  planted 
against  the  back  walls  of  vineries,  or  grown  in  pots  under  or  in 
the  shade  of  Yines.  That  they  will  grow  and  afford  some  fruit  in 
such  positions  is  undeniable,  but  they  do  not  bear  profitable  crops, 
nor  is  the  fruit  at  all  comparable  to  that  grown  in  a  house  where 
they  enjoy  unobstructed  light.  Under  good  management  in  a 
light  airy  nouse  ripe  Figs  are  excellent  and  most  useful,  coming  in 
at  a  time  when  fresh  fruits  are  scarce,  therefore  appreciated. 
To  grow  Figs  properly  a  house  of  the  character  referred  to  is 
essential,  and  unless  for  very  early  forcing  the  trees  are  best 
planted  out.  A  lean-to  house  answers  perfectly,  though  a  span  or 
half-span  is  equally  serviceable,  the  trees  being  planted  in  borders 
abouc  6  feet  wide  and  2^  feet  deep,  thorough  drainage  being  pro- 
vided. The  branches  should  be  trained  to  the  under  side  of  a  ti'ellis 
at  16  to  18  inches  distance  from  the  glass.  Grood  turfy  loam  with 
a  sixth  of  road  scrapings  and  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  form 
a  suitable  material  for  the  border.  Brown  Turkey  and  White  Mar- 
seilles are  fine  varieties.  Trees  planted  out  snould  be  started 
without  delay  for  affording  ripe  fruit  at  the  close  of  May  or  early 
June,  the  border  being  brought  into  a  thorough  state  of  moisture 
by  repeated  waterings,  syringing  the  trees  and  every  available  sur- 
face twice  a  day,  50°  being  a  suitable  night  temperature,  55^  by  day 
by  fire  heat,  and  60^  to  65°  with  sun,  ventilating  at  the  higher 
figures  and  closing  at  the  same.  Figs  when  required  very  early  are 
best  grown  in  pots.   A  start  now  made  and  early  varieties  selected 


will  afford  fruit  in  May,  affording  the  trees  Blight  bottom  heat  m 
a  bed  of  fermenting  materials,  the  temperature  not  exceeding  65 
until  growth  takes  place,  when  it  may  be  increased  to  4(r.  JBarly 
Prolific,  Eariy  Violet,  Col  di  Signora  Bianca,  Negro  Largo,  Ange- 
lique.  Brown  Turkey,  and  White  Marseilles  are  fluiteble  kinds, 
affording  a  good  succession.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  ttot  JTigs 
grown  in  pots  require  plenty  of  light— all  the  sunshine  practicahle, 
so  that  they  must  not  be  placed  in  houses  shaded  by  other  frmt 
trees. 

PLAKT  H0UBB8. 

Forcing  ZTptwe.— To  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  flowers  m- 
troduce  to  this  structure  (a  light  airy  one  with  means  of  affordmg 
in  the  severest  weather  a  temperature  of  50°  to  65°  at  night,  and 

60°  to  65°  b] ' ' — i.-«-v«--« 

natural 

Rhododendrons  _  — w^^, ^ > —  ^  -      i 

gan  vars.,  Kalmia  latlfolia,  Prunus  sinensis  alba  flore-plenOy 
uelder  Roses,  Deutzia  gracUis,  Lilacs,  Spiraea  Thunbetm, 
Clematis,  Ac.  Of  herbaceous  plants— Hoteia  japonica,  Spuraea  pal- 
mata,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pinks,  4c.  Such 
shrubs  and  plants  are  often  forced  under  Vines  or  Peach  tzees,  but 
there  is  no  comparison  between  flowers  produced  in  the  full  sun 
and  those  grown  in  shade,  the  former  being  much  finer  and  moie 
durable.  The  plants  should  be  syringed  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  their  wants  as  to  water  supplied  as  required,  the  temperature 
being  kept  at  50°  at  night  and  55°  by  day  by  artificial  means, 
advancing  to  65°  with  sun  heat  and  free  ventilation  for  the  first 
fortnight,  advancmg  6°  in  a  fortnight,  and  5°  in  another.  Pot-a 
quantity  of  Musk  and  introduce  to  heat,  also  Sweet  Briar,  the 
fragrance  of  which  is  appreciated.  , 

Bo9€M  in  pots  of  the  Tea  section  placed  in  gentle  moist  heat 
without  pruning  will  shortly  furnish  a  quantity  of  useful  blooms. 
It  is  well  to  grow  many  plants  of  one  variety  than  a  great  variety 
in  small  numbers.  Souvenir  d'Elise,  white  ;  Niphetos,  white  f 
Madame  Falcot,  pale  yellow ;  Monsieur  Furtado,  sulphur  yellow  f 
Madame  Chaveret,  apricot  yellow  ;  Madame  de  Tartas,  rose  ; 
Jean  Pemet,  yellow ;  Homere,  white,  tinged  rose  ;  Devoniensis, 
creamy  white ;  Letty  Coles,  pink  j  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
good  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  form  a  good  selection.  These  should  be 
followed  by  a  second  lot,  pruned  before  they  are  taken  into  the 
house.  The  pruning  of  Teas  should  be  moderate,  confined  to 
thinning  out  worn-out  shoots  and  shortening  back  any  strag- 
gling growths  so  as  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  plants. 
Some  of  the  freest-flowermg  Hybrid  Perpetuate  will,  when  forced, 
afford  a  sucoession  of  flowers.  Oxonian,  S^nateur  Yaisse,  Thomas 
MUls,  Anna  Alexieff ,  Boule  de  Neige,  Charies  Lef ebvre,  Frangois  L, 
Frangois  Courtin,  La  France,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mdlle.  Mar- 
guerite Dombrain.  and  Madame  Lacharme  are  a  dozen  good  va- 
rieties for  the  purpose.  A  few  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Tulips,  4c, 
should  be  introduced  to  the  forcing  pit  or  house  at  regular  in- 
tervals. The  general  stock  of  these  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  in  the  plunging  material,  but  wh©n  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots  and  the  tops  have  pushed  about  an  inch  the 
plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  house,  excluding  the  light 
partially  from  them  for  a  few  days,  and  then  pladiig  them  near 
the  glass,  so  as  to  keep  the  growth  sturdy,  drawn  leaves  and  weak 
flower  stems  completely  spoiling  the  appearance  of  forced  bulbs. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — Spring  Cata^ 
logue  oj  Seeds  and  Boots  {Highly  Illustrated). 

Charles  Sharpe  4  Co.,  Sleaford.— ///titrated  Spring  Catalogue  mid 
Seed  List,  ^   ^ 

Daniels,  Brothers,  Norwich.— /7?««<r  a  ted  Guide  and  General  Seed 
List.  „    _ 

J.  C.  Wheeler  4  Sons,  Gloucester.— " Xt«&  Book''  and  Seed 
List  {Highly  Uluitrated).  . 

W.  Hean,  Quick  &  Co.,  Barnstaple.—  lUustraUd  Catalogue  of 
FarnifGarden,  and  Flower  Seeds. 

H.  Elliott,  Maidenhead. — Amateurs*  Guide  and  Seed  List. 

John  George  Hill  (late  John  Scott),  YeoYil— Catalogue  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds, 

Francis  and  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons,  106,  Bastgate  Street, 
Chester. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable^  Flowery  and  Agriculturai  Seeds. 

Thomas  McEenzie  &  Sons,  84,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. — Cata- 
logue of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. —  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Implements,  ij-c. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%♦  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  * 
or  to  '*The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privatel^^  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

BOUOAISVILLSA  GLABRA  (Poddjf  Ckney).— Keep  the  plant  dry  until 
March,  when  prune,  or  tiiat  may  not  be  necessary  as  the  plant  is  only  in  an 
8-incb  pot,  bat  unless  the  wood  be  well  ripened  it  is  needless  expecting  flowers* 
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^Fhen  tbe  plant  has  mada  shoots  an  Inch  long  turn  It  out  of  the  pot,  loosen 
™"qy  M  the  ball  and  shift  into  an  11  or  1  J-lnch  pot,  using  turfy  loam  with 
|k  fooxtii  of  leaf  soil.  The  plant  will  nqnln  to  be  syringed  oTerhead  two  or 
tbVBe  tjons  «  day,  and  to  be  placed  near  the  glass  or  in  the  fnll  light*  training 
tile  sboola  to  the  tnllia,  or  xegolating  them  as  they  adyanoe  in  growth. 

BOOK  ON  GaoxBr&iCAL  DaAWUve  (Idem),-^  Meesrs.  CaaseU,  Fetter. 
Md  Galpin  pabUsh  a  text  book  entitled  « Linear  ]>rawing  and  Practical 
Qetaaebej,"  price  2*,  that  may  suit  you. 

SSTXaa  FBOST8  (Z.  J.  JTaM:),— You  mooi  the  hard  winter  of  1837-38,  or 
^^^Li*  «»'^«*  "Murphy's  winter,"  when  on  the  19th  January  the  ther- 
awBDCter  rcffistered  at  Chiswick  4|«  below  zero. 

YKUSniQ  Clbmatis  CE.  T.  C.).— We  can  only  suggest  the  plant  be  taken 
oown  firom  the  wall  and  a  selection  be  made  of  a  few  of  the  best  and  most 
amatqjBd  yonng  shoots,  training  those  thinly  and  cutting  away  all  the  super- 

nooB  growths.  If  you  cover  the  wall  with  young  wood  and  prevent  that 
*y""'"g.  OTerorowded  you  will  again  have  flowers;  but  cutting  all 
tne  A^vwVha  off  dose  to  the  wall  would  only  result  in  another  crop  of 
iozmiaat  ahoota  which  would  yield  few  or  no  flowers 

HMATtSQ  A  Pit  for  Mblok  Cclturb  iE.  H.  ZtoMwm).— It  is  no  use 
«DdeaToaxlBs  to  heat  a  pit  with  a  Hue  4  inches  square  inside,  as  it  would 
clo^wltb  Boot  in  a  few  days  and  be  practicaUy  useless.  The  flue  ought  not 
y  *»  «w  in  width  than  7  inches  and  9  inches  in  depth  inside,  with  a 
fnrnaoe  18  inclim  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  in  depth.  We  should  take 
tbe  ttaealon^  the  front  of  the  pit  and  back  along  the  centre  of  the  bed, 
wnicb  will  afford  both  top  and  bottom  heat,  in  which  case  fermenting 
iBAterial  would  not  be  required.  We  should  follow  the  idea  as  shown  in 
jrour  section  No.  1,  but  with  the  flue  lowered  to  the  floor,  and  the  flue 
bme^  the  bed  as  shown  in  section  No.  2,  but  the  level  of  the  front  flue  as 
mown  m  No.  1,  the  bed  going  up  to  the  back  wall  of  the  pit  doing  away  with 
the  wBll  A.  The  aides  of  the  flue  should  be  surrounded  with  rubble  and 
DKoogbt  over  the  top  to  a  depth  of  4  to  6  hiches,  then  a  foot  thickness  of  soil. 
^utf  1ft  to  16  inches  of  space  remain  between  that  and  the  glass  for  the  planU 
M>ere  la  no  naioa  why  you  should  not  grow  Melons,  and  winter  a  number  of 

Modxng  plants. 

CaSTKBTDIO  A  GREXlTHOrSB  INTO  ▲  CUCUMBBR  HOUBE  {C.  J2.).— We 

woaJd  fbrm  a  bed  along  the  front  of  the  house  6  feet  in  width,  with  two 

iwira  of  4-inch  pipes  fixed  about  1  foot  from  the  floor,  filling  the  bed  under, 

«JJ^^»^dov«r  the  pipes  to  a  depth  of  6  inches  with  rubble,  and  over  that 

^'••o""  turves  grass  side  downward,  leaving 0paoe  a  foot  in  depth  for  soil. 

xoB  reqniie  three  rows  of  4-iacb  pipes  the  length  of  the  house  for  top  heat» 

«ne  aloDg  tbe  front  upon  the  waU  of  the  bed,  and  the  other  along  the  side 

2-T«    **^  ^  ***®  pathwi^y*  which  would  be  at  the  back  of  the  house.    A 

teUIa  will  need  to  be  fixed  at  14  to  15  inches  from  the  glass,  and  there 

jjhoold  be  that  or  greater  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  the  trellis. 

Tbe  BMlcUe  boiler  is  capable  of  heating  about  60  feet  of  4.inch  pipes. 

PMtsraiTESO  Posts  (ForlaWrfman).— We  know  of  no  cheaper  and  more 
eraectnal  mode  than  chanring  the  ends  of  the  posts  and  subsequently  dipping 
™m  in  tar.  Bed  deal  is  more  durable  than  white.  Our  correspondent 
wi^ee  to  know  if  creosote  answers  the  pnxpoee  required,  ita  cost,  and  how 
it  tt  applied.  We  ahaU  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  have  had  experience 
on  the  subject. 

Boaas  for  Pots  {A.  a.  A).— The  mode  of  culture  you  propoae  is  good, 
but  you  will  find  great  difliculty  in  producing  good  blooms  of  Hybrid  Per- 
peroals  at  Christmas.  The  most  certain  mode  of  having  Hoses  at  that 
pwlod  la  to  grow  Teas  and  flower  them  in  a  light  warm  house  or  pit.  The 
WJowing  axe  a  few  of  the  best  Roses  for  pot  culture— i/yftrW  FerpetuaU: 
Jules  Margottin,  Made  Rady,  Qisaka^  Jacqueminot*  Victor  Verdier,  Marquise 
de  (^steUane,  Miss  Hassard,  Madame  Lacharme,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
2donard  Morren,  Mar6chal  Vaillant.  and  La  Prance.  Hybrid  SourboH: 
Eooveoir  de  la  Malmaison.  Teas:  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Mailama  do  St.  Joseph,  Safrano,  Isabella  Sprunt,  and  Madame  Faloot. 

CocuMBEB  Boots  diseased  ((7.  p.  T.).—Yom  plants  are  undoubtedly 
eJncted  with  the  **  Cucumber  disease,"  which  is  caused  by  the  presence  of 
BUBUte  worm-like  infusoria  called  vibrios,  creatures  common  in  decomposing 
mrnwofitjAc  Mr.  Smith  flnds  the  nematoid  worms  in  all  parts  of  Cucumber 
plaBta  when  suiSenng  from  disease.  He  has  even  found  them  in  the  ootyle- 
ma,  and  believes  them  to  be  the  same  spedea  oonunon  in  the  juices  of 
mug,  in  impure  (and  apparently  pure)  brooks,  in  mud  by  stream  sides,  and 
in  rain.  They  are  very  small.  They  are  supplied  to  the  Cucumber  plant  in 
the  mannxe,  Uie  manurial  waters,  or  even  water  from  brooks.  They  speedily 
«■*  into  the  root  fibres,  and  there  lay  their  eggs.  The  eggs  are  soon  hatched, 
y»  the  new  fkmily  eat  awi^  further  up  and  more  eggs  are  laid,  and  this 
gm  go  till  the.  whole  plant  is  destroyed.  We  know  of  no  remedy,  and  can 
y<y  repeat  the  advice  given  to  a  correspondent  last  year— namely,  to  at- 
tempt applying  a  remedy  to  Cucumber  roots  badly  ailected  with  excrescences 
18  to  waate  time  needlessly.  Baiae  fresh  plants  from  seed,  not  from  cuttings 
eftbe  afltected  plants,  which  destroy.  Hemove  the  whole  of  the  soil,  give 
every  part  of  the  interior  walls  a  thorough  dressing  with  hot  Umewash, 
aooor  the  whole  of  the  woodwork,  close  the  honae,  and  fill  it  with  fnmea  of 
sulphur ;  then  put  in  some  fresh  sweet  soil,  and  your  fresh  plants  will 
probably  prove  quite  healthy ;  but  we  advise  the  exercise  of  due  caution  in 
the  subsequent  selection  of  soil. 

Hellbborusss  {B,  D.  and  Others).— Soma  notes  on  H.  olympicus  will  be 
found  in  another  column,  and  notes  on  some  other  species  of  those  hardy 
and  increasingly  popular  winter-flowering  plants  will  appear  in  subsequent 
iflsnes  of  the  Journal  qfHorHcuUure, 

PLANTOro  BOSEfl  {H.  R,).—Yovi  had  better  aDow  the  Boee  treev  to 
luoain  unpacked  during  the  frosty  weather,  and  as  sotm  as  a  thaw  sets  in 
mpack  them,  dig  a  trench  and  lay  their  roots  in  it,  covering  them  well  with 
soti.  The  stems  will  then  be  in  a  slanting  position,  and  can  easily  be  covered 
with  mats  or  straw  in  the  event  of  a  recurrence  of  severe  frosts.  We  should 
not  plant  the  Boses  in  their  flnal  positions  until  February,  and  not  then 
nnless  the  weather  were  mild.  They  will  receive  no  Injury  by  being  **  laid- 
in  by  the  heels,**  provided  they  do  not  remain  after  fresh  white  rootlets  are 
produced  by  tbe  older  roots. 

0RCH1S8  KOT  TllRiyiiro  (AeMu).— Your  question  is  rather  vague.  We 
Imagltiff  your  plants  are  starved  by  want  of  moisture,  but  it  is  just  possible 
jou  have  an  escape  of  sulphur  fiom  your  flues.  If  yon  e^ve  us  more  par- 
ticQlan  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  more  e^lidtly. 

PtiAama  border  FAOOra  North  (/.  T,  A,).— In  addition  to  the 
flowaie  you  name.  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  and  Pansies  would  thrive  ad- 
nizab^  in  such  a  position,  as  also  would  Boses.    In  addition  to  the  vege- 


table crops  enumerated  we  have  found  such  a  border  valuable  in  sammer 
for  Lettuces  and  Badishes,  and  not  less  useful  for  late  Stcawberxiea.  For 
the  crops  named  the  soil  must  be  good,  and  the  border  must  not  be  over- 
shaded  with  trees. 

PORClxa  SiDKET  BBAN8  (J?.  Xfwi).— A  box  or  trough  of  the  size  yon 
name  will  admit  of  two  rows  of  Beans,  from  which  the  produce  will  be 
greater  than  if  you  grow  the  plants  more  closely  t(«ether.  The  high  day 
temperature  for  Peaches  to  which  you  refer  is  permiasible  when  accompanied 
by  abundance  of  air  and  suitable  moisture.  The  heat  is,  indeed,  often 
exceeded  on  walls  in  the  open  sir.  You  cannot  have  more  sound  advice  on 
forcing  Peaches  than  that  given  from  time  to  time  in  our  **  Work  for  the 
Week"  column. 

Prior  op  Walnut  Wood  (Zero).— We  are  unable  to  answer  your 
question.  The  price,  we  inresnme,  varies  in  aocordance  with  the  quality  of 
the  wood.  A  timber  merchant  would  be  likely  to  afford  you  some  In- 
formation on  the  subject. 

Plants  for  Back  Wall  of  Grebkhousb  (CVan/ordton).— Jasmines 
and  Boses  may  answer  if  the  wall  is  not  shaded.  Of  Jasmlnums  gradle  and 
graudi  florum,  Boses  Mar^chal  Niel  and  Ni^hetos.  If  shaded,  Gamelliaa  would 
be  the  most  suitable. 

Melon  Culture  (A  Aiftarflwrr).— Your  disaster  last  year  was  due  to  a 
deficiency  of  water  when  the  plants  were  s^velliug  the  fruit,  the  supply  of 
water  requiring  to  be  copious,  two  or  three  times  a  week  after  the  fruit  la 
set  and  swelling  freely,  and  should  be  continued  until  tbe  fruit  is  full-sizod, 
and  then  a  lessened  supply,  ceasing  watering  tdtogether  when  ripening  com- 
mences. The  cracking  of  the  fruit  would  be  induced  by  the  after  syringing, 
especially  if  it  was  practised  when  the  fruits  were  ripening,  they  then  requhing 
a  dry  atmosphere.  As  to  pinching,  it  is  necessary  that  half  a  dosen  or  more 
bIcBsoms  be  operated  upon  at  one  time,  and  that  the  shoots  or  laterals  upon 
which  they  are  borne  be  stopped  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  follow- 
ing-up impregnation  day  by  day  until  three  or  at  most  four  fruits  upon  a 
plant  are  set  and  commence  swelling,  when  any  above  that  number  should 
be  removed.  The  soil  is  too  rich,  loam  without  the  dung  and  leaf  soil  la 
suitable,  and  if  rather  strong  all  the  better.  Except  when  setting  and  ripen- 
ing, Melons  require  as  much  water  as  Cucumbere.  If  you  follow  Instmotiona 
as  given  from  time  to  time  in  "Work  for  the  Week,"  you  will  succeed  in 
the  culture  of  Melons. 

Names  of  Plants  (/.  F.  C.).-r3,  Llnnm  trlgynum ;  S,  Skimmia  japoulca. 
We  cannot  name  plants  with  leaves  only. 

•*^w^i       I    ■   m^^m^^^^^m^^^^m^m^^^mm^  ^^^■^^^^^■^^^^^■^^^i^^^^^— j^^^^^^^i^^^^^^i^m^^^^— ^^^m^^»^— -^i— ^™^^*^g^^^^^S 

THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTKY,  PIGEON.  AND  BEE  CHBONICLB. 


THE  LAYING  OUT  AND  DIVISION  OF  PARK  OB 

PASTURE  LAND. 

Hayino  in  a  former  article  alluded  to  the  mode  of  management 
of  park  and  pasture  land  we  now  propose  to  consider  principally 
matters  belonging  to  the  laying-out  and  dirision  of  pasture  and 
meadow  land  upon  the  home  farm,  and  as  we  find  that  the  situa- 
tion of  home  farms  are  so  raiions  throughout  the  kingdom  we 
shall  refer  to  grass  land  under  yarying  dicumstances.    The  sise 
of  the  farm  must  of  course  influence  us  in  setting  out  the  size  of 
the  enclosures.    Upon  small  fanns,  and  particularly  in  exposed 
and  bleak  situations,  from  six  to  ten  acres,  and  upon  large  farms 
from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  we  consider  the  best  size  for  the  enclo- 
sures.   We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject 
by  alluding  at  any  length  to  the  chalk  hill  down  pastures  in 
Tarious  counties,  as  there  are  seldom  any  fences  reqoired  for 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  fence  where  they  join   the 
enclosed  lands.    These  fences  should  be  of  quick  or  whitethorn^ 
in  order  that  the  shepherds  may  hare  only  to  mind  and  take  caie 
that  the  sheep  (which  are  the  only  stock  usually  fed  there)  do 
not  trespass  upon  adjoining  liberties  where  no  fence  exists,  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  properties  or  occupation  are  only  marked 
by  boundary  stones,  which  are  sufficient,  because  the  sheep  being 
under  the  shepherd's  care  during  the  daytime  are  commonly  folded 
upon  the  arable  land  at  night.    It  is  extremely  difficult  often- 
times to  obtain  and  maintain  a  good  thorn  fence  upon  the  thin 
soils,  such  as  chalk  or  gravel.    We  therefore  recommend  that  in 
planting  whitethorns  upon  such  soils  a  trench  at  least  2  feet 
wide  and  2^  feet  deep  should  be  dug  and  filled-in  with  the  best 
loamy  or  turf  soil  to  be  obtained ;  this  as  it  decays  will  form  a 
nourishing  foundation  for  the  young  plants.    We  hare  obtained 
capital  fences  by  this  mode  of  setting,  where  the  soil  has  been 
quite  barren,  without  any  mould  whatever  in  its  composition. 
This  plan  will  suggest  Itself  as  useful  to  the  home  farmer  in 
planting  under  any  circtimstances  where  a  thorn  fence  is  required, 
and  where  the  soil  is  unequal  to  sustain  a  fence  strong  enough  to 
resist  cattle  and  horses  upon  the  various  enclosures  of  the  farm. 

The  question  of  fencing  is  of  so  much  real  importance  that  we 
must  here  allude  to  it  under  various  forms.    We  will  take  fitst 
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the  stone  brash  soils  in  yarioos  counties  and  districts.  In  this 
case  the  fences  are  often  made  of  the  flat  stones  laid  into  the 
form  of  a  bank,  sometimes  with  and  often  without  any  live  fence 
at  the  top,  but  in  exposed  situations  it  is  well  to  naye  a  liye 
hedge,  wmch  may  be  kei>t  trimmed.  If  it  can  be  proyed  from 
experience  that  thorns  will  grow,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  a  gorse 
fence  will  answer,  as  it  comes  quick  by  seeding,  is  yery  hard^, 
and  will  thriye  upon  all  dry  situations,  and  may  be  kept  withm 
bounds  b^  constant  trimming.  For  the  outside  fences  tor  parks, 
&c.,  a  plain  stone  wall  of  a  good  height  is  sufficient,  but  according 
to  leyels :  from  6  to  7  feet  will  be  generally  an  effectiye  fence. 
In  the  aosence  of  sandstone  a  capital  fence  or  wall  is  made  in 
yarious  districts  where  the  soil  is  a  strong  stony  loam,  with  the 
rugged  flints  obtained  from  the  land,  and  usually  laid  with  strong 
mortar  filled-in  with  tenacious  clay,  which,  when  properly  worked 
and  puddled  for  the  purpose,  is  almost  as  binding  as  mortar. 
The  great  advantage  of  walls,  either  for  enclosures  or  boun- 
dary fences,  is  that  the  material  is  always  ayailable  upon  the 
spot,  and  therefore  a  labour  question  only  as  regards  repairs. 
We  notice  in  many  cases  that  the  boundary  fences  of  parks,  nome 
farms,  Ac,  are  composed  of  cleft  oak,  but  these  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  stone  fences,  as  large  quantities  of  saleable 
tmiber  are  used  with  heayy  labour  expenses  attending,  and  con- 
tinuous repairs  are  rec^uired.  In  some  of  the  weald  districts  of 
certain  counties  this  is,  howeyer.  the  only  available  material 
except  bricks ;  and  although  brick  walls  are  expensive  at  first, 
yet  m  the  long  run  they  answer,  because  when  properly  built 
they  require  no  repairs  tor  generations.  We  know  yarious  in- 
stances where  parkR  have  been  enclosed  with  brick  walls  about 
7  feet  in  height,  with  a  well-made  coping  brick  at  the  top,  and 
are  consider^  models  of  enduring  boundary  fencing. 

In  alluding  to  some  of  the  fertile  pastures  of  the  vales  in 
different  counties  we  find  that  the  land  lies  so  flat  that,  although 
it  is  desirable  to  have  live  fences  without  ditches,  yet  it  cannot 
always  be  so  arranged,  because  large  quantities  of  water  cannot 
be  let  off  in  any  other  way,  and  particularly  when  underground 
draining  has  been  done,  and  the  ditches  being  the  only  outlet 
they  are  almost  necessarily  kept  open.  Even  in  cases  where  the 
ditches  may  be  filled-in  with  tue  drains,  still  when  near  to  a  live 
fence  the  roots  are  sure  to  stop  the  drains.  Sometimes  it  happens 
in  low-lying  meadows  without  roadways  that  they  lead  only  from 
one  through  others.  This  is  very  objectionable,  because  in  winter 
time  in  particular  the  cattle  tread  the  land  in  passing  and  do  much 
injury.  We  therefore  recommend  that  in  all  cases  where  practicable 
a  drift  way  should  be  maintained,  so  that  some  of  the  m^^ows 
may  be  laid  up  for  hay  when  required,  whilst  others  may  be  fed 
by  cattle  with  advantage.  In  the  enclosures  of  pasture  land 
timber  is  usually  admissable,  and  is  in  repute  for  affording  shelter 
and  shade.  We  do  not  coincide  with  this  idea.  When  cattle 
require  either  shade  or  shelter  they  are  best  under  coyer  for  a  few 
hours,  because  we  view  it  as  a  manure  question ;  at  any  rate  trees 
should  neyer  be  retained  near  the  live  fences,  as  they  cannot  then 
be  kept  without  gaps,  which,  although  stopped  by  rails,  are  un- 
sightly and  often  out  of  repair. 

f  a(ulocks  or  small  enclosures  near  to  the  home  farm  premises 
are  yery  useful  and  desirable,  and  if  they  vary  in  size  from  one  to 
two  acr^  seyeral  of  them  would  be  foun^  advantageous  as  a  turn- 
out for  calves,  colts,  or  sick  animals,  &c.  Where  poultry,  and 
particularly  turkeys,  are  kept  these  paddocks  make  a  good  run 
for  them.  The  fencing  should,  however,  be  yery  strong,  and 
particularly  if  the  enclosures  are  used  as  a  run  for  breeding  sows. 
Where  materials  are  not  at  hand  for  stone  or  flint  walls  a  strong 
well-grown  thorn  hedge  is  absolutely  necessaiy.  It  often  occurs 
that  the  orchard  of  the  farm  is  kept  in  turf,  and  used  as  a  turn- 
out for  calves,  sick  ewes,  lambs,  &c. ;  but  apple  orchards  seldom 
answer,  except  for  the  coarser  sorts  used  for  rough  cider.  We 
prefer  to  cultivate  the  orchard  or  seed  it  to  lucerne  imless  the  trees 
stand  very  close  together.  The  old  trees,  however,  may  be  greatly 
assisted  by  paring  with  a  sharp  spade  round  the  stumps  of  them 
for  about  3  feet,  and  stifle  bum  the  turf  and  spread  the  ashes 
round  the  trees.    This  will  encourage  fresh  rootlets. 

The  shape  of  enclosures  is  often  very  irregular,  and  whenever 
it  is  possible  the  fences  should  be  made  straight,  as  they  then 
occupy  less  land.  Where  pastures  adjoin  woodlands  it  is  of  the 
utmost  oonse(]|^uence  that  the  fencing  be  proof  against  live  stock, 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  woods  by  the  bite  and  spoil  of  cattle. 
Here  again  a  thorn  fence  trimmed  is  very  essential ;  out  to  obtain 
this  it  is  necessary  to  ayoid  the  effects  of  timber.  We  therefore 
in  such  cases  advise  that  no  trees  be  left  within  40  feet  of  the 
outside,  so  that  the  quickset  hedge  may  grow  like  those  we  often 
see  at  the  sides  of  railways  where  it  passes  through  woodland. 
In  some  cases,  however,  a  thorn  hedge  cannot  be  raised  without 
a  ditch  where  the  land  is  wet,  or  from  other  circumstances ;  a  bank 
is  then  necessary,  but  we  always  avoid  it  where  possible.  In  the 
fencing  of  low  meadows,  especially  in  peaty  soils,  it  is  difficult  to 
raise  thorn  hedges  without  employing  strong  loamy  earth  to 
plant  them  upon,  we  therefore  prefer  to  use  and  plant  strong 
withy  stakes  placed  across  each  other.  They  will  be  sure  to 
grow,  and  if  the  right  sorts  of  withy  are  used  the  trimmings  may 
be  used  for  basket-m^ing,  and  this  makes  the  strongest  live 


fence  we  know  of  where  the  soil  is  wet  and  cold^  and  it  is  particu- 
larly desirable  in  fencing  water  meadows.  The  irri^ted  meadows 
may  be  considered  within  the  heading  of  our  subject.  As,  how- 
ever, we  intend  at  a  future  time  to  treat  of  irrigated  grass  land, 
both  of  catch  meadows  and  water  meadows,  and  the  mode  oz 
laying-out,  d^c,  we  defer  further  remarks  at  present. 

The  division  or  partition  of  park  land  for  the  facility  of  sepa- 
rate feeding  and  management  is  worth  our  attention,  because  tor 
appearance  as  well  as  efficiency  some  light  fencing  only  can  be 
allowed.  Wire  is  often  used,  but  we  do  not  find  it  sufficiently 
strong  for  cattle,  and  sheep  will  often  push  through  when  it  gets 
slack,  and  it  requires  almost  constant  attention  to  keep  in  repair. 
We  recommend  in  preference  an  iron  fence  with  flat  bars.  These 
are  expensive  at  first  cost,  but  require  little  or  no  repairs,  and  are 
yery  effectual,  because  the  cattle  are  neyer  deceived,  the  bars 
being  a  more  yisible  object  than  wire,  and  this  circumstance  will 
not  only  prevent  damage  to  the  fence  but  also  serious  mjury  to 
cattle,  &c.,  which  often  happens  with  wire  fencing. 

Roads  through  park  land,  either  for  pleasure  or  traffic,  should 
be  made  quite  rounding,  so  that  they  may  always  lie  high  and 
dry,  and  when  repairs  are  required  the  material  should  be  placed 
only  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  as  it  is  sure  to  settle  to  the  outsides 
more  or  less.  When  either  park  land  or  pastures  are  laid  out 
they  cannot  be  considered  complete  without  water  being  available 
either  by  ornamental  ponds  or  running  streams  or  brooks  ;  in  any 
case  the  ponds  or  approach  to  rivers  should  be  made  safe  for 
cattle  for  drinking  purposes,  and  for  the  information  of  our 
readers  we  refer  them  to  the  aescription  and  also  illustrations  of 
pond-making,  Ac.,  given  in  this  Journal  May  2nd,  1878,  page  S46. 

In  conclusion  we  must  remark  that  there  are  many  instances 
in  yarious  parts  of  the  country  where  the  interests  of  all  parties 
concerned  are  greatly  injured  by  crooked  and  irregular  boundaries, 
and  the  remedy  must  often  be  difficult  of  accomplishment,  because 
it  often  happens  that  adjoining  proprietors  cannot  agree  to  alter 
the  boundaries  by  reason  of  the  property  being  of  different  tenore, 
and  sometimes  situated  in  different  parishes.  There  are,  howeyer, 
now  great  facilities  offered  for  the  exchange  of  lands  by  the  lata 
Enclosure  and  Exchange  of  Lands  Act,  certainly  one  of  the  best 
parliamentary  enactments  of  modem  times,  and  calculated  if 
carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent  to  g^reatly  benefit  landed  pro- 
prietors throughout  the  kingdom. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

fforte  Labour. — It  is  now  somewhat  difficult  to  find  work  which 
shall  employ  the  horses  with  profit  or  advantage.  It  therefore 
only  remains  to  consider  how  any  spring  work  can  be  forwarded, 
in  order  that  all  the  horse  labour  may  be  available  when  the  seed 
time  arrives.  This  being  called  the  dead  time  of  year  any  carting 
of  com  which  has  been  lately  threshed  should  now  be  done,  also 
by  anticipation  we  should  calculate  how  much  guano  we  shall 
require  for  potatoes  and  mangolds,  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  using  it  the  tillage  of  the  land  will  not  be  delayed  by  fetching 
the  manure  from  the  town  or  railway  station  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
at  the  same  time  if  this  matter  is  attended  to  now  the  guano  may 
be  broken  fine  ready  for  use,  and  thus  set  the  hand  labour  free  for 
other  Important  work  at  the  spring  seed  time.  We  have  some- 
times when  obtaining  our  guano  &om  a  manure  factory  had  it 
broken  and  crushed  in  the  powerful  bone  mill  driven  by  steam 
power.  A  store  of  oil  cake  also  may  be  purchased  and  brought 
home,  so  that  it  may  be  properly  broken  and  put  by  for  use,  and 
we  should  make  a  calculation  as  to  how  much  of  it  will  be  required 
for  the  fatting  bullocks,  and  the  ewes  and  lambs,  also  the  fatting^ 
sheep.  We  have  generally  obtained  our  oil  cake  from  the  factory 
broken  fine,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  always  ad- 
yised  the  giving  of  oil  cake  in  the  meal  state  mixed  with  the 
roots  in  feeding  all  sorts  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  beans  and  peaa 
also  may  be  purchased  if  enough  has  not  been  grown  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  stock  on  the  home  farm,  and  these  also  will  be 
reduced  to  meal  for  feeding  purposes.  Upon  eveir  home  farm  of 
any  considerable  extent  a  small  steam  engine  of  about  four  or  six 
horse  power  may  be  used  for  every  kind  of  chaff-cutting  and 
grinding  food  for  cattle.  In  the  aMence  of  steam  power  horse 
gear  may  be  used  driven  by  one  or  two  horses,  which  when 
properly  connected  with  the  cutting  and  gnnding  machinery  will 
be  found  very  serviceable,  especially  when  the  gear  and  the 
machine  are  obtained  from  tne  best  makers.  The  samples  of 
seed  com  required  may  be  now  looked  over,  and  if  there  is  not 
enough  grown  upon  the  home  farm,  and  in  case  there  may  be- 
enough,  it  is  wise  to  have  a  change  of  seed  of  all  sorts  of  com 
occasionally,  at  any  rate  about  once  in  two  years.  Great  care, 
however,  must  be  taken  to  obtain  seed  com  free  from  weed  seeds. 
The  carriage  of  seeds,  «&c.,  will  take  up  a  little  of  the  horse  labour^ 
so  that  when  seed  time  arrives  the  full  horse  power  of  the  farm 
will  be  at  liberty  for  tillage  purposes.  At  this  dull  time  for  horse 
labour  all  the  carting  of  earth  may  be  done  with  adyantage,  and 
when  properly  heaped  it  will  be  in  readiness  for  use  in  the  cattle 
pens,  yards,  &c.,  at  all  times.  Whateyer  earthy  materials,  such  as 
road-scrapings  and  roadside  earth  can  be  collected,  will  not  only 
be  useful  as  above  named,  but  its  collection  and  cartage  will  serve 
to  give  the  farm  and  premises  a  neat  appearance — an  important 
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pomt  in  the  estimatioii  of  gentlemen  and  home  farm  proprietors 
m  general,  besides  giying  the  home  fiurmer  a  claim  to  oeing  a 
thonghtfnl  manager. 

Hand  Labour. — In  all  those  cases  where  dnng  has  been  laid  ont 
during  the  late  frost  it  will  require  to  be  carefully  spread.  The 
same  remark  applies  also  to  chalk  and  to  earthy  composts  which 
hare  been  laid  out  upon  the  pasture  and  park  lands ;  also  it 
should  be  noticed  after  heavy  rains  where  any  water  lies  in  the 
farrows  in  the  fields  sown  with  wheat,  because  it  should  be  imme- 
diately let  off  by  making  out  the  furrows  with  the  spade  in  all 
those  cases  where  the  eaith  and  sand  has  collected.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  taken  notice  of  if  any  portion  of  the  fields  are 
too  wet,  in  order  that  when  the  month  of  March  arrives  the  under- 
ground draining  required  may  be  set  out,  that  being  the  best 
month  in  the  year  for  that  purpose,  the  wet  spots  being  more 
risible  than  usual  where  the  first  diring  winds  occur  after  the 
heavy  rains  peculiar  to  our  climate  m  uie  month  of  February. 
Women  and  lads  may  now  be  employed  in  various  ways.  When 
the  weather  is  rainy  they  may  prejnre  roots  for  the  cattle  in  the 
cattle  sheds  and  stores,  ana  when  the  weather  is  open  they 
may  be  taking  up  and  preparing  roots  for  the  cattle  in  the  open 
fiel^  This  work  should  always  be  done  before  it  is  required  in 
order  that  the  weather  may  not  interrupt  the  system  of  feeding, 
because  when  sheep  have  been  fed  with  cut  roots  in  troughs  they 
will  be  almost  starved  to  be  obliged  to  eat  the  roots  off  the  ground 
in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Hay  for  the  sheep  and  straw  for  the 
cattle  should  be  trussed  ont  of  the  rick  as  required  for  fodder, 
because  in  winter  time  it  is  never  so  good  and  enticing  to  the 
cattle  as  when  taken  direct  from  the  rick  |  the  hay,  especially 
when  good,  will  have  all  the  aroma  about  it  which  makes  it  so 
sweet  uid  good  for  sheep. 

-■- 

POULTRY  IN  1878. 

The  old  year  is  gone  and  has  only  left  its  memories.  It  is 
not  uninteresting  and  not  unprofitable  to  gather-up  these.  They 
may  be  useful  in  the  poultry  ;f ard  as  well  as  in  the  greater  con- 
cerns of  life.  Then,  as  we  said  at  the  opening  of  last  year,  all 
aeasons  are  not  the  same,  and  this  variety,  this  chance  in  the 
pursuit  of  rearing  feathered  stock,  adds  muco  to  its  charms. 

The  past  year  has  on  the  whole  been  a  favourable  one  for  the 
fancier.  It  opened  well  with  seasonable  weather.  In  January 
last  we  expressed  a  hope  that  spring  might  follow  and  not  precede 
printer.  So  it  did,  and  a  real  spring  it  was— one  of  the  springs  of 
poetic  description,  and  not  a  '*  still  sharper  English  winter  "  with 
blighted  blossoms  and  frost-nipped  fiowers.  There  was  a  smgular 
Absence  of  those  terrible  periods  of  dry  east  wind  which  moat  of  us 
dread  so  much.  All  this  was  well  for  the  young  chickens;  they  had 
few  checks,  and  throve  apace.  A  long  and  beautiful  summer  suc- 
ceeded with  f<!W  of  the  ordinary  breaks,  and  those  chiefly  not  of  cold 
but  of  rain,  which  in  most  situations  is  rather  favourable  than  other- 
wise to  the  growth  of  young  poultry.  The  result  was  that  the  early 
shows  were  well  filled  with  finely  developed  birds  of  the  year.  At 
last  the  summer  went  altogether,  and  was  followed  by  one  of  the 
sharpest  autumns  and  ear^  winters  we  ever  remember.  Poultry 
bave  suffered  much.  Hany  of  those  exhibited  at  Birmingham 
looked  cold,  stricken,  and  miserable,  and  we  expect  to  see  bad 
and  manifest  results  of  the  late  frost  at  the  winter  shows.  We 
are  among  the  number  of  those  who  have  !!much  faith  in  the 
excellence  of  chickens  hatched  from  April  to  Julv^nd  year  after 
jeax  have  watched  through  genial  Novembers  and  Decembers  our 
own  summer  birds  passing  their  earlier  brothers  and  sisters  and 
^evelojnng  into  the  pride  of  the  yard.  This  year,  however,  our 
calculations  have  been  entirelv  upset;  the  younger  birds  stand 
atill  and  are  stunted,  while  those  hatched  early  look  like  old 
cocks  and  hens.  Possibly  mild  weather  may  be  in  store  for  us, 
and  then  the  later  birds  may  make  a  fresh  start  in  growths  Should, 
however,  the  frost  return  we  shall  expect  to  see  the  chicken  season 
of  1879  a  late  one.  Cold  and  frost-bites  have  thrown  back  the 
breeding  stock,  and  eggs  consequently  will  be  scarce  and  probably 
many  of  them  unfertile. 

There  are  other  things  besides  the  produce  of  the  year  which 
interest  the  fancier.  We  live  in  an  age  of  competition  and  rivalry, 
and  be  thdr  stodc  ever  so  good  the  majority  of  breeders  are  not 
content  unless  they  can  descend  into  the  lists.  The  great  event 
of  the  year's  contests  has  been  the  International  Show  in  Paris. 
Its  lessons  and  warnings  have  not  been  few.  So  arbitrarv  it 
would  seem  are  the  standards  of  ideal  beauty  in  birds,  that  there 
is  a  hopeless  difference  between  the  taste  of  the  two  great  poultry- 
breeding  nations — ^the  English  and  French.  At  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  insular  prejudice  we  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  far 
more  to  be  said  for  our  own  standard  of  beauty  than  for  those  of  the 
French.  On  the  other  hand,  thev  have  a  keen  eye  to  utility,  and 
their  breeds  which  are  par  excellence  those  of  the  table  surpass 
ours  in  some  useful  qualities,  and  are,  it  seems,  reared  on  a  far 
larger  scale  thfm  has  ever  been  attempted  with  any  success  in 
this  country.  As  to  our  own  exhibitions,  no  very  noticeable 
change  has  taken  place  during^  the  past  year.  We  have  at  various 
times  deprecated  over-competition  among  shows  and  overshowing. 
In  both  these  respects  we  have  observed  a  marked  improvement. 


Instead  of  four  great  metropolitan  shows  only  two  have  been  held 
during  the  year,  and  in  many  cases  committees  have  wisely  post- 
poned their  shows,  or  given  way  to  others  in  time,  and  so  saved 
foolish  rivalry.  The  evil  of  overshowing  is  naturally  lemedied 
by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  shows. 

Artificial  hatching  has  received  a  new  impetus  from  the  in- 
troduction of  several  new  incubators  both  from  France  and  of 
home  invention.  The  memorable  incubator  tournament  at  Hemel 
Heinpstead  has  led  the  way  towards  a  fair  comparison  of  their 
merits,  and  has  shown  that  a  great  measure  of  success  may  be 
obtained  with  at  least  one  instrument  if  only  intelligent  care  be 
given  to  it. 

The  vague  and  general  outcry  there  has  lonff  been  against 
improper  and  dishonest  preparation  of  birds  for  show  has,  as  we 
lately  pointed  out,  taken  a  definite  form  in  the  past  year.  The 
Poultry  Club,  which  was  but  in  process  of  formation  this  time 
last  year,  with,  among  many  objects,  the  chief  aim  of  check- 
ing trimming,  has  become  a  power,  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
thmk  an  increasing  one,  which  will  if  judiciously  managed  render 
good  service  to  fanciers  in  general.  Poultry  judges  are  taking 
courage  and  fearlessly  exposing  things  which  they  would  formerly 
have  passed  by  in  silence.  We  congratulate  every  genuine  fancier 
on  this  prospect,  and  trust  that  an  innocent  and  gentlemanlike 
amusement  will  so  be  freed  from  the  whisper  of  disrepute  which 
had  begun  to  spread  concerning  it. 

Such,  briefiy,  are  the  general  features  of  the  past  poultry  year 
as  they  have  appeared  to  us.  We  shall  return  in  future  numbers  to 
the  special  progress  to  be  traced  in  the  various  breeds. — C. 


BIRMINGHAM   COLUMBARIAN  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

Thb  fourteenth  annual  Show  of  Fancy  Pigeons  was  held  at 
Cave's^  Moseley  Street,  Birmingham,  January  3rd,  when  the 
followmg  prizes  were  awarded : — 

PIGEONS. 
YOUNQ  BIRDS.-CARBIKI18.-J?fcwir.— 1  and  Cup,  W.  G.  Hammock.  S,  «, 
and  vhe,  T.  Uallam.  Duru—l  and  Cup,  T.  Ilallam.  S,  W.  G.  Hammock.  8.  J. 
T.  Holmes.  Anjf  other  colour.— 1,  9,  and  S,  W.  G.  Hammock.  POUTBBS^ 
^/tMw— 1  and  Cup,  J.  H.  Soiitlu  S,H.  Pratt.  S  and  vAc«J.  T.  Holmoif.  lilacJt.— 
1.  J.  T.  Holmes.  S,  H.  ITatU  Red,—!,  C.  F.  Herrleff.  S,  H.  Pratt.  YelUm.—l» 
H.  Pratt.  WMte.—!  and  Cup,  J.  T.  Holmes.  S,  H.  Pratt.  S,  J.  B.  Spenoer. 
AnM  other  colour.— 1,  H.  Pratt.  8.  J.  T.  Holmes.  Tuhblers,— Almond,— 1,  M. 
and  A.  L.  Weston.  9  and  8,  J.  M.  Bott.  Short-faeed  Mottles,— l,  J.  M.  Bott. 
Short-faced  any  other  variety.— !»  M.  dls  A.  L.  Wcitton.  9  and  8,  J.  M.  Bott. 
Muffled  Mottles,-!  and  8.  W.  Gamou.  9,  A.  Mitchell.  Muffled  Bosewinasr- 
1  and  9,  AV.  Gamou.  8»  £.  R.  Douffhty.  Clear-ltgged  Mottles.—!,  H.  O.  Crane. 
9.  J.  M.  Bott.  Clear-legged  Rosewings.—!^  E.  I).  Careless.  Saddles.—!,  E.  R. 
l>oughtv.    Badges,— !.'E.  K.iyQVizhty.    9,  H.  Hill.   3,  A.  Mitchell.    Any  other 


^    .  ,         _  .  -  Any  other  varMv^ 

1  and  9,  S.  Salter.  Fantails.— »FAt/«.— l,  Cup,  and  3,  P.  K.  Spencer.  9,  J.  S. 
Spence.  Any  other  colour.—!  and  9,  P.  R.  Spencer.  TURBlTS.—Jied  or  Yellou). 
— 1,  G.  Webster.  9.  S.  Salter.  8  and  Cnp,  M.  Green,  vhc,  W.  K.  Bootes,  S. 
Salter.   Blue  or  Silver.— !,  R.  Woods.   9  and  8,  S.  Salter.   Am  other  colour.'^ 

1  and  9,  S.  Salter.  8,  M.  Green.  liiJiBS.— Black  or  Bun,—!,  J.  H.  Smith.  8 
and  8,  F.  Smith.  Anjf  other  colour.—!,  \Y.  Gamon.  9,  F.  Smith.  8,  T.  A. 
Bickley.  ARGHAMOEL8.— 1,  S.  Salter.  9,  F.  P.  Bnliey.  8,  W.  R  Bootes. 
Xuxs.— 1,  R.  Woods.  OWLB^Foreum.—!,  S.  Llngard.  9  and  8,  R.  Gough. 
£ngUsh  Blue.—!  and  8,  S.  Salter.  9,  H.  Parker,  vhe,  J.  W.  Ludlow.  Engttsh 
ailver.—!  and  9.  S.  Salter.  English,  any  other  colour.— I  and  9,  S.  Salter. 
DUA€K>0N8.— ^/u<f.— 1  and  9,  K.  Woods.  8,  W.  Smith.  Silver,  Black  Bars.—! 
and  t,  R.  Woods.  8,  W.  Smith.  Silver,  Brown  Bars.—!,  2,  and  8,  W.  Bishop. 
Red  or  Yellov.—!  and  8,  R.  Woods.  9,  J.  W.  Liidk»w.  vhe,  J.  W.  Ludlow,  K. 
Woods.  White.—!  and  9,  C.  E.  Chavassc.  Any  other  colour.—!,  Cup,  and  9.  W. 
Smith.   8,0.  F.  Whltehouse.   ASTW ERPS.— Short-faced  Bun,—!,  J.  J.  Bradley. 

2  and  Cup,  R.  Smith.   8,  T.  Clulee.   vhe,  C.  Cortwrlght,  J.  J.  Bradley.   Short- 


Long-faced  Dun  or  Blue.—!  and  C.  F.  Herrleff.  Long-faced  any  other  colour.-- 
1, 9.  and  8,  C.  F.  Herrleff.  SWALLOWS. -1,  F.  P.  Bulley.  Maupibm.— ^/ae^.r-1 
and  9,  F.  P.  Bulley.   8,  W.  R.  Rootes.    Any  other  colour.— i  and  9,  F.  P.  Bulley. 

8,  B.  Woods.  SATINETTB  OR  BHUNETTK.— 1,  R.  Gough.  9  and  8,  J.  M.  Bott. 
Blohdinette.— 1  and  a,  J.  W.  Ludlow.  ANY  OTHER  Frilled  varibtt.— 
1  and  9,  R.  Gough.  8,  J.  M.  Bott.  AXX  OTHER  VARIETY.— 1,  G.  Webster.  9. 
F.  P.  Bnliey.   JL  J.  W.  Ludlow. 

BIRDS  OF  ANY  AGE.— CARRIERS.— £fo«it.—Coe^«.—l,  Q.  F.  Whltehouse 

9.  T.  Hallam.  3,  J.  H.  Smith.  Ben,—!,  W.  G.  Hammock.  9,  T.  Hallam.  8.  H. 
Allsop.  Dun,— Cocks.— !,  J.  H.  Smith.  9,  G.  F.  Whitchouite.  8,  R.  Gouirh. 
Hen,  !,  J.  H.  Smith.  9,  W.  G.  Hammock.  8,  H.  Parker,  vhe,  W.  H.  Mliierrp. 
R.  Spencer.  Any  other  eolour,r— Cocks.— !  and  2,  W.  O.  Hammock.  8,  J.  W. 
Ludlow.  Hen,—!  and  9,  W.  G.  Hammock.  8,  A.  McKonzle.  POUTERS.— 
Black  or  Blue,—Cock^!,  9,  and  8,  H.  PratU  Hen^!  and  9,  H.  Pratt.  8.  J.  H. 
Smith.  Red  or  reUow.—Cock.—!  and  9,  H.  Pratt.  Hen.—l,  J.  H.  Smith/  9,  H. 
l*ratt.  ilnyo/:Aercototir.—Coct.— land 9, H. Pratt,  /f*-/!.—! and  8, H. Pratt.  9. 
J.  H.  Smith.  TUMBLERS.— iifmoiKl— Coot.— 1  and  9,  M.  &  A.  L.  Weston. 
Hen.r-!  and  9,  J.  M.  Bott.  Short-faced  Bald  or  Beard.-!  and  9,  M.  A  A.  L. 
Weston.  8,  W.  B.  Mapplebeck.  Short-faced  Mottled.—!,  M.  &  A.  L.  Weston. 
Short-faced,  any  other  variety.— Cock.— !,  9,  and  8,  M.  de  A.  L.  Weston.  Hen.—! 
and  8,  M.  &  A.  L.  Weston.  9,  F..  D.  Careletis.  Barbs.— CV)ci«.—l  and  8.  F. 
Smith.  9  and  vhe,  T.  A-  Bickley.  Hens.—\,  R.  Woods.  2,  T.  A.  BicklevT  8. 
r.  Smith,  OV!U&.—EnglUh  Blue.-Cocks.-!  and  9,  S.  Salter.  8.  J.  Brown. 
English  Silver.— Cocks.— I  and  2,  S.  Salter.  8,  H.  Parker,  vhe,  R.  Woods. 
English  any  other  colours-Cock,—!  and  2,  S.  Salter.  8,  J.  Brown.  English  any 
colour.—!  and  9,  S  .Salter.  8,  H.  Parker.  Foreign^!,  S.  Salter.  9  and  8.  K. 
Woods.  FANTAIL8.-TrA</*^l,  H.  Parker.  2  and  3,  P.  R.  Spencer.  Any  other 
colour.—!  and  9,  P.  R.  Spencer.  jACOBmti.— Red.— Cock,— !  and  9,  S.  Salter.  8. 
T.  A.  Bickley.  Hen^!  and  9,  S.  Baiter.  8,  A.  McKeuzle.  yellow.— Coctf-!,  S 
Salter.  Hen.—!,  S.  Salter.  Any  other  colour.— Cock.— !  and  2.  S.  Salter.  8.T 
A.  Bickley.   Hen.—!  and  9,  8.  Salter.   Tvrbits.— Red  or  yellow.—!,  S.  Salter' 


FlES^Blaek.—!  and  9^.  P.  Bulley.   8,  W.  R.  Rootes.   Any  other  eoUmr.^A 

McKeiuie.    9  and  3,  r.  P.  Bulley.    ARCiiA>'aKL8.— 1,  S.  Salter.    9.  W   h' 

Rootes.  Si  F.  P.  Bulley.  TRUMPETBBS.— 1  and  9,  P.  B.  Spencer.   Tumblsb& 
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-1  and  8.  W.  Gamon.   9,  A.  Mitohell.   MuMed  RoutBings.—\ 

%  W.  Gamon.   8,  fi.  B.  Doughty.    Clear4effged  Mottled,— U 

Arown.   8,  J.  Brown.    GUar-Ugged  Rosfwinffs.—!,  R.  Woods. 

,u.    S:ukUes,—U  K-  Crudgington.    2  and  8,  A.  Hitchell- 

,«fld8,A.  Mitchell.   Muffled  any  other  variety.— h  J.  M.  Uott.   2, 

pplebeck.   8,  H.  E.  Yates.    Long-faced  Bald  or  Beard.—!,  R.  VVoods. 

.i.,3.&nd  vne,J.  Brown.   Anff  other  variety  Clear-legged.— \  and  IL  J.  M.  Bolt. 

8,  W.  Gamon.    DllAiSOONS.— il<tt«.— CocAr.— 1,  Special,  and  S,  li.  Woods.   8,  W. 

Nicholg,     Silver  BUuik-barred.—Coek.-~l  and   8,  B.  Woods.     2,  W.   Smith. 

Silver  Brow n^barred.— Cock.— 1,  J.  Fellows.     2  and  8,  A.  McKenxle.    Bed  or 

Yellow.— Cock,— I  and  8,  B,  Woods.    2,  A.  McKenzie.    WhUe.—Codt.-l  and  2,  C. 

£.  Chavasse.   Any  other  ealour.'-Gock.—lt  A.  McKenzie.   2  and  3,  B.  Woods. 

Hen.— I  and  8,  B.  >Vood8.  2,  A.  McKenzie.   Blue  or  Silver.— Hen.— i  jkhA  8>  B. 

Woods. 

2,  W^.  Moseley.   8,  J.  Grtce,    vhc,  W.  B.  Map] 

SiW.Moseiey.    2,  li.  Smith.    Blue  Short-fa 

3^  T.  C.  Unbbard.    Ht^u—l  and  2,  J.  W.  I 


Ludlow.     8,  T.  C.  Hubbard.     Red 


Chequer 
vhc. 


uer  Short-faeed,—Codt.—l.  J.  b.  Bradley.    2,  T.  cfulee.  *8,  J.  W.  J 
W.  Slater.   Hen.-1,  T.  Clulee.     2.  J.  W.  Ludlow.   8,  W.  Slater. 


Ludlow. 

__  _  '.     Blue- 

ek^t^ter  Shortr/aced^Cadt.^l.  E.  Thompson.  2,  W.  B.  Mapplebeclc.  8,  J.  W. 
Ludlow,  Hen.—lj  J.  W.  Ludlow.  Bun  or  Blue  Long-faced.— Cock.— 1  and  2.  C. 
F.  Herrleff.  8,  H.  Parker.  Hen.—1,  C.  F.  Uerrieff.  2,  J.  W.  Ludlow.  Any 
other  colour  Long-faced.— Coek^l  and  2,  C.  F.  Herrleff.  Hen.~\,  C.  F.  Henieli. 
2, H.  Parker.  SA.TINEITE  oa  Bbuwbttb.— 1.  B.  Oough.  2,  J.  W.Ludlow.  8, 
J.  M.  Bptt,  Blosdlnettes.— 1  and  2,  J.  W.  Ludlow.  8,  B.  Woods.  ANY 
OTHER  Frilled  vabiety.— i  and  2, J.  M.  Botu  a,  W.  B.  Mappiebeck.  aky 
OTHBB  VARiBTY.-l  and  2,  J.  Ludlow.   8,  F.  F.  Bulley. 

Judges.— Mr.  J.  Hawley,  Girliugton,  Bradford;  Mr.  P.  H. 
Jones,  Fulham.  

V^ARIETIES. 

The  OounGil  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in  conjunc 

tion  with  the  ^  -^   "•' '-  ^ '-^^"    ^ -^  '—  "^ 

distribution 

Exhibitioh  to  be  held  in  London  this  year 
horses,  £2600;  foreign  horses,  £650;  asses  and  mules,  £140; 
British  cattle,  £3517  ;  foreign  cattle,  £2220 ;  British  sheep,  £1765 
foreign  sheep,  £250  :  goats,  £60  ;  and  pigs,  £300.  Produce  :  Hops' 
£266  ;  seed  com,  £70 ;  wool,  £136 ;  butter,  £86 ;  cheese,  £860  : 
hams  and  bacon,  £180 ;  preserred  and  fresh  meats,  £145 ;  ana 
farms  and  market  gardens  £455,  or  in  all  £18,138.  Additional 
prizes  are  in  contemplation.  It  is  also  proposed  to  illustrate  in 
the  showyard  the  processes  of  butter  and  cheese  maldng,  and  the 
action  of  the  several  descriptions  of  farm  implements,  as  well  as  to 
exhibit  side  by  side  their  most  ancient  and  modem  forms.  The 
Mansion  House  fund  now  amounts  to  over  £7000,  a  great  part  of 
which  has  already  been  voted  for  the  prizes  referred  to,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  absorbed  in  connection  with  the  expenses  of 
renting  and  draining  the  site  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  supply  of  Turkeys  to  the  late  Christmas  markets  was 

unusually  large.  Large  numbers  arrived  from  France,  Ireland,  and 
Canada.  The  Canadian  Turkeys  are  packed  in  crates,  most  of  the 
birds  having  their  feathers  on.  The  reason  is  that  if  they^  were 
plucked  before  leaving  they  would  lose  their  colour.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  no  less  than  50,000  Turkeys  will  be  brought  over  next 
season  from  Canada. 

At  the   annual  meeting  of   the  National   Agricultural 

Bociety,  Sou thport,  held  on  the  81st  uIt.,Mr.  Alderman  Bootbroyd, 
Mayor  of  Southport,  was  unanimously  elected  President  for  1879. 
It  was  also  decided  to  hold  the  annual  Show  in  Southport  in  the 
last  week  in  July. 

ARTIFICIAL  FOUNDATIONS. 

Samplbs  of  these  made  by  Mr.  Raitt  of  Beecroft,  Blairgowrie, 
K.B.,  were  sent  to  me  lately  for  examination.  These  samples  are 
of  two  colours,  one  considerably  lighter  than  the  other.  A  circular 
accompanied  them,  which  says  '*that  the  light-coloured  one  is 
made  nrom  selected  wax  and  is  meant  for  supering."  The  prices 
range  between  d«.  and  3«.  9(2.  per  tb. ;  and  a  pound  weight  of  ^r. 
Raitt's  foundations  contain  about  twelve  sheets  18  inches  wide  by 
5  inches  deep.  The  circular  informs  us  that  he  makes  up  (by  way 
of  exchange)  the  wax  of  other  bee-keepers.  For  wax  sent  to  him 
he  returns  one-half  its  weight  in  foundations.  This  seeois  reason- 
able enough,  and  the  samples  sent  are  well  made. 

Though  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Raitt  personally  I  have  read  some 
of  his  letters  on  bees,  which  indicate  his  great  intelligence  and 
activity,  the  firm  grasp  with  which  he  holds  the  subject  of  bee 
management,  and  his  powers  of  teaching.  During  the  last  few 
years  he  has  evidently  been  the  leading  spirit  in  Scotland  of  the 
bar-frame  school.  As  he  has  lately  commenced  bee-farming  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  is  now  trasting  chiefly  to  his  bees  for  a  living, 
I  hope  he  will  favour,  and  excuse  me  for  asking  him  to  favour,  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  with  an  account  of  his 
system  of  managing  bar-frame  hives.  If  he  will  kiudly  do  this 
X  am  sure  his  account  will  receive  wide  and  appreciative  con- 
sideration.—A.  Pbttigrkw. 


EARLY  SPRING  FEEDING  OF  BEES. 

I  AM  induced  by  a  query  from  one  of  your  correspondents 
f^'  Clifton  "),  to  offer  a  few  eeneral  remarks  as  to  the  early  spring 
leeding  of  bees.  "  Clipton  s"  intention  is  to  feed  at  the  end  of 
February,  his  (or  her)  bees  not  having  much  honey.  We  prefer 
waiting  tul  April,  but  necessity  has  no  law  ;  only  let  warm  open 
weather  be  chosen,  when  the  insects  are  stirring.    It  is  better  for 


Several  reasons  to  avoid  feeding  at  top  by  bottle  or  otherwise  in 
the  early  spring ;  first,  because  the  bees  will  often  starve  rather 
than  go  far  from  the  central  mob,  and  the  food  at  top  is  some- 
times  not  accessible  to  them  without  risk  of  chilly  Moreover,  it  is 
important  to  keep  up  the  warmth  within,  which  is  often  lowered 
unduly  by  removal  of  covers,  not  to  speak  of  possible  draughts 
upward.  In  the  case  of  bar-framed  hives  I  find  it  altogether 
better  to  take  out  a  suitable  comb,  into  the  cells  of  which  on  one 
side  the  food  is  poured  gently  and  gradually  till  every  possible 
cell  is  filled.  It  is  then  slipped  into  the  house  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  mob  of  bees.  In  this  way  they  get  at  the  food  at  once,  and 
soon  store  it  away  into  a  convenient  part  of  the  hive.  In  the  case 
of  a  skep,  we  turn  the  hive  up  gently  and  pour  a  little  food  at 
times  into  the  empty  combs  right  and  left  of  the  bees.  If  care- 
fully done  as  mucki  as  a  pound  of  honey  or  syrup  can  be  given 
them  in  this  way  at  a  time.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  smear 
the  bees  with  the  food,  except  that  a  few  drops  may  be  allowed  to 
trickle  in  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  their 
appetite  and  tempting  them  to  store  away  the  rest.  As  the 
population  increases  in  number  and  the  heat  of  the  hive  becomes 
greater,  top  feeding  will  be  the  better  plan  as  in  early  autumn. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  late  frost  and  its  effects  upon  our  bees. 
Although  the  frost  was  of  long  continuance  (nearly  a  month) 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  bees,  if  well  supplied  at  the  beginning 
should  not  have  come  out  of  it'  lively  and  well.  Here,  near  the 
sea,  we  registered  14°  as  the  lowest  (Fahi-enheit),  on  three  other 
occasions  it  came  down  to  15°,  17°,  and  18<^.  On  the  day  after 
Christmas  day  all  my  bees  were  out  eagerly  disporting  themselves 
and  making  preparations,  no  doubt,  for  another  frost-imprison- 
ment if  necessary.  Had  I  doubts  about  the  state  of  my  hives  X 
should  not  wait  till  Febraary,  but  feed  at  once  according  to  the 
method  detailed  above. — B.  a  W. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Mas AGBilBKT  OF  BWIKB  (J?.  H.).—We  an  aware  it  is  a  common  practiw 
to  breed  from  a  young  sow  the  first  time  she  comes  in  season,  but  we  consider 
that  80WB  should  never  be  sent  to  the  boar  until  they  are  eleven  or  twelve 
months  old,  in  order  that  their  size  and  constitution  may  enable  them  to 
furnish  a  good  supply  of  milk  for  their  young.  It  is  often  the  case  when 
sows  breed  too  eorly  that  they  bring  but  few  young  at  the  lint  fiinow- 
and  as  tlie  result  of  a  long  exporienoe  we  have  found  that  when  a  sow  has 
only  a  few  pigs  at  the  first  birth,  they,  as  a  rule,  come  irx«gular  in  siae  and 
growth  ever  afterwords,  and  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rale,  still 
it  is  bad  policy  to  risk  the  result,  and  we  invariably  fatten-off  any  sow 
which  does  not  bring  a  full  number  of  pigs  and  bring  them  up  well  as  a 
first  farrow. 

Dead  Qceen  (CTUford).— We  fear  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  bot  to 
bury  yonr  dead  queen  with  all  decent  pomp ;  and  as  for  the  bees  whidi 
seem  to  have  lost  her,  we  fear  they  will  be  too  far  iwdoced  in  nmi^ben  fbr 
recovery  by  the  time  brood  can  be  given  them,  as  you  suggest,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  raising  a  qneen.  The  very  earliest  time  that  they  could  raise  a  fertile 
queen  would  be  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  then  only  in  an 
early  spring.  We  should  drive  the  bees  out  In  February'  or  March,  and  join 
them  to  another  stock.  *  ' 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUA.RB,  LONDON. 
Lat.  51^  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0^  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude.  Ill  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

Ist.— Very  fine  warm  morning,  overcast  between  xKxm  and  1  p Ji  •  rain 
oommenoed  1  80  P Ji.,  continued  steadily  heavy,  in  eyenlng  followed 
by  snow.  " 

2nd.— Windy  in  night,  with  much  snow ;  clear  bright  d&j,  and  moonlight 
evening,  wth  lunar  halo.  revraSg 

8rd.-Very  tWck  and  rahiy  morning,  rapid  thaw,  fine  In  afternoon ;  rain  in 
1'?  "J*?®;  **'*«f^''  *^^^  ^*y  I  ^^^  moonlight  evening.  riiirht  night. 

f^^-'S'l^^Ml^^y  morning;  rather  thick  in  afternoon;  bright  moon- 
6th.-Cold  chilly  morning ;  very  foggy  in  afternoon  and  evening ;  dear  at 

^i!l:~-^!?J  ~^**  day,  little  sleet  at  times ;  high  wind ;  bright  evening. 
The  sudden  warmth  of  the  1st  was  dispUu»d  towards  evening  by  cold  with 
heavy  snow,  and  more  or  leas  frost  prevailed  during  the  rest  of  the  week.— 

a.  J.  oYMONS. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKBT.-JAKUiaT  8. 
We  have  no  alteration  to  quote,  basineaB  is  at  a  complete  standatUL  and 
though  the  supply  is  small  it  is  more  than  equal  to  the  demand    Prices  also 
remain  as  before. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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From  obflervatfons  taken  near  LoodoQ  during  forty-three  yean,  the  average  day  temperatiue 

of  the  week  iB 

49.6<>;    and    its  night 

tenqwntaxe  ZiJi^. 

1 

RESTING  PERIOD  OF  PLANTS. 

YJC^Cg^jjN  considering  the  resting  period  of  plants, 

^kf^jl^^  deciduous  as  weU  as  evergreen,  we  approach 

«7v.fl^Br'^  a  subject  ojE  considerable  importance,  and 

one  which  should  command  the  attention  of 

eyeryone    connected  with   either   plant  or 

fruit  culture.     In  some  cases  of   cultural 

practice  we  see  the  laws  of  Nature,  which  to 

a  large  extent  should  guide  us,  set  at  defiance, 

and  follow  hobbies  of  our  own.    This  is  often 

the  result  of  a  want  of  knowled|pe  of  the  habits  of 

the  plants  and  the  varied  conditions  under  which 

they  exist  in  their  natural  state.    We  turn  as  it  were 

the  season  round  witii  many  plants  and  crops  required  to  be 

foroed  early ;  but  if  such  plants,  Ac,  are  properly  prepared 

Sf  being  assisted  to  make  an  early  growth  and  receive  what 
atoredemands — a  season  of  repose,  they  are  ready  when 
tiie  time  comes  to  be  forced.  We  have  seen  cases  where 
early  vreparation  has  not  been  made  and  the  laws  of  Natwe 
violated  ny  trying  to  force  plants  unnaturally,  the  result 
being  a  ftmure.  Plants  rest,  from  the  tallest  of  our  forest 
trees  and  shrubs  down  to  the  grass  of  the  field,  and,  lower 
sdll  to  tiie  smallest  of  Nature's  productions.  We  do  not 
say  they  all  rest  at  the  same  time,  but  with  the  majority  of 
plants  llie  resting  season  comes  on  towards  the  autmnn. 
The  time  of  starting  into  growth  varies,  so  also  does  the 

resting  period. 

Tbere  aie  cultivators  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  a 
8M8on  of  repose  is  not  absolutely  necessaiy  for  manv  plants, 
but  how  long  will  the  plants  continue  in  good  health  with- 
out it?  Byway  of  illustration, Tea  Roses  and  Eucharis 
amazonica  have  been  adduced  as  instances  of  plants  that 
require  no  rest.  We  are  aware  the  former  treated  arti- 
ficially under  glass  have  rest  forced  upon  them  to  a  large 
extent;  if  they  are  not  systematically  rested  the  wood 
beoomoi  weaker  and  weaker  until  the  vital  energy  of  the 
plant  is  depressed,  it  then  shows  signs  of  exhaustion,  and 
3ie  wood  begins  to  die-back,  and  finally  a  long  rest  is 
produced— the  rest  of  death.  The  leaves  of  the  Eucharis 
abo,  if  the  plants  are  continually  excited,  soon  nresent  a 
yellow  aspearance,  and  the  flowers  are  very  small  as  com- 
pared wftn  those  of  plants  enjoying  that  period  of  repose 
which  Nature  demands. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  to  what  depee  the 
resting  period  of  difEerent  plants  should  be  earned  out 
Thku  a  question  that  is  best  decided  by  each  cultivator 
aoooiding  to  the  time  various  plants  and  crops  are  required  ; 
but  to  enable  him  to  decide  correctiy  he  must  act  intelli- 
gently. Best  by  some  cultivators  is  carried  to  the  extreme, 
and  consequentiy,  instead  of  renewed  vigour  following,  the 
result  is  debility.  We  believe  the  partial  ftulure  of  Peach 
crops  in  houses  is  often  due  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  being 
kept  too  dry ;  this  is  what  may  be  termed  violent  rest,  not 
intelligent  repose.  The  Vine,  too,  is  sometimes  allowed  to 
go  dust  dry  at  the  roots  while  ripening  its  wood.  This  is 
not  natural  health-producing  rest,  but  an  unreasonable 
arresting  of  growth,  orying  the  life's  blood  out  of  the  Vines. 
What  can  be  expected  but  failure  when  Nature's  laws  are 
He.  9«r-Tou  xxxvLf  vmr 


so  outrageously  violated  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  imitate 
Nature  in  the  case  of  each  individual  plant  as  we  have 
them  grouped  together  in  our  houses  ;  yet  by  a  sound  well- 
considered  system  of  cultivation  we  can  assist  Nature  as 
far  as  the  means  at  our  command  allow. 

In  recommending  that  Nature  be  followed  as  the  basis 
of  restinff  plants  we  may  be  pointed  to  the  struggle  for 
life  which  is  sometimes  going  on  in  the  case  of  our  British 
Ferns,  Mosses,  &c.,  on  dry  stony  banks  and  in  the  crevices 
of  rocks,  where  they  are  burnt  up  by  the  sun,  and  can 
only  with  difficulty  exist.  True,  they  are  in  a  state  of 
nature,  but  it  is  an  accidental  state,  and  the  plants  do 
the  best  they  can  under  the  circumstances.  But  go  with 
us  to  the  shady  dell,  and  we  see  plants  of  the  same  kind 
by  the  side  of  the  rippling  stream  fresh  and  green,  and 
growing  luxuriantly.  This  is  the  state  of  Nature  we  would 
recommend  —  Nature  not  impeded  by  obstacles ;  yet  in 
such  a  position  the  plants  have  rest — ^rest  produced  by  a 
subsidence  of  temperature,  and  not  by  extreme  and  en- 
feebling drought. 

Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  opinion  existing  respect- 
ing a  season  of  rest  for  plants,  we  have  practical  evidence 
that  plants  after  a  proper  season  of  repose  are  imbued  with 
fresh  vigour^— new  life,  whether  this  dawns  in  the  autumn 
or  spring.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  plants  rest 
under  various  conditions,  some  by  having  water  withheld 
for  a  time  and  the  temperature  considerably  lowered  from 
November  until  February,  while  others  are  impatient  of 
drought,  and  to  keep  them  dry  would  be  to  injure  them. 
Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  Cierodendrons,  and  plants  of 
that  aature  are  benefited  by  a  good  season  of  rest,  yet  they 
do  not  need  such  complete  and  long  repose  as  some  growers 
give  them.  A  period  of  seven  or  eight  weeks  is  stmicient, 
provided — and  tnis  is  important — that  the  wood  is  ripe  before 
water  is  withheld.  We  would  urge  upon  all  in  charge  of 
a  plant  stove  to  use  the  waterpot  judiciously  throughout  the 
winter  amongst  Crotons,  Dracesnas,  Dieffenbachias,  Sphse- 
rogyne  latif  ona,  Stephanotis,  and  plants  of  a  kindred  nature. 
Those  plants  need  water  durinc^^  the  resting  period,  but  only 
sufficient  to  maintain  their  foliage  and  roots  in  a  healthy 
condition  ;  the  temperature  should  also  be  sufficientiy  low 
so  as  not  to  incite  them  into  growth  until  increased  lights 
warmth,  and  moisture  are  at  command  to  render  ih<tt  growth 
vigorous.  If  such  plants  are  excited  during  the  winter 
their  growth  is  weak  and  puny ;  and,  further,  if  they  are 
not  rested,  when  they  are  wanted  to  grow  in  the  spring  they 
often  refuse  to  answer  to  the  call. 

Orchids  need  repose,  but  care  and  time  are  necessary  for 
finding  out  the  requirements  of  each  individual  species — ^the 
amount  of  rest  they  need,  and  when  and  how  they  enjoy  it. 
Aerides,  Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  Phaleenopses,  Zygopetalume, 
PhaJQs,  and  some  others  are  growing  more  or  less  through 
the  winter ;  the  first  four  only  require  a  short  season  of  rest, 
and  should  have  the  moss  kept  moderately  moist.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  varieties  that  are  deciduous  while  at 
rest,  and  these  will  endure  water  bein^  withheld  for  a  time 
with  impunity.  Those  with  pseudobulos  may  be  kept  much 
drier  than  those  without,  and  in  each  case  the  temperature 
should  be  sufficiently  low  without  injuring  the  plants. 

»•.  U8L-yeL.  LXI.,  OLD  SKRIM. 
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If  we  look  into  the  greenhouse  we  frequently  find  a  varied 
collection  of  plants,  including  some  from  the  Gape,  others 
from  New  Holland,  and  others  again  from  the  swampy  parts 
of  the  West  Indies,  all  of  which  are  benefited  by  receivmg  a 
season  of  repose  according  to  their  different  requirements. 
For  instance,  Azalea  indica  and  its  now  numerous  varieties 
remain  comparatively  inactive  for  a  long  time  during  the 
winter,  yet  they  should  not  be  kept  so  dry  as  we  have  often 
seen  them,  for  their  fine  roots  are  soon  killed  if  once  allowed 
to  become  dry.  Many  stove  bulbs  are  worthy  of  more  con- 
sideration than  is  occasionally  bestowed  on  them.  Plants  of 
this  nature  are  often  put  to  rest  with  a  vengeance,  for  after 
they  have  done  good  service  in  the  stove  we  have  seen  them 
placed  in  cold  potting  sheds,  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
instead  of  being  encouraged  to  mature  their  growth  and 
thoroughly  develope  their  bulbs.  With  such  treatment  what 
can  be  expected  but  dry  rot  in  Caladiums,  soft  and  flabby 
conns  from  Gloxinias,  and  small  tubers  from  Gesneras,  and 
so  on? 

We  shall  not  enumerate  any  other  class  of  plants,  but  we 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  rest  more  or  less  is  enjoyed  by  all 
plants  at  different  seasons  and  under  various  conditions.  Whea 
we  consider  we  have  some  plants  from  very  high  elevations, 
othors  from  swampy  places,  some  found  attached  to  trees  and 
rocks,  others  from  the  upper  plains  of  Mexico,  &c.,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  they  vary  in  their  mode  and  times  of  resting 
according  to  their  different  habits  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  exist  in  their  native  homes.  He  who  considers 
well  those  circumstances  and  acts  accordingly  will  succeed  the 
best.  It  is  only  by  reading  carefully  and  thinking  intelli- 
gently that  gardeners  and  cultivators  can  work  economically 
and  effectually. — ^W.  Baiu>ney,  Norri^  Chreen, 


GARDENERS'  GREED. 


Probablt  many  of  your  gardener  readers  when  thoy  see 
this  heading  will  judge  from  it  that  I  am  going  to  say  some- 
thing against  them  or  their  practice,  and  so  I  am,  but  not  un- 
justly. I  do  not  know  of  any  class  of  men  more  greedy  than  gar- 
deners. This  failing  is  often  carried  to  the  extent  of  some  men 
losing  their  places  through  it,  and  others  their  peace  of  mind  for 
a  whole  season,  indeed  for  much  longer  than  that.  The  greed 
I  have  to  lay  to  the  gardener's  charge  differs  much  from  that 
kind  of  covetousness  to  which  the  word  is  usually  applied, 
as  they  neither  crave  after  their  employer's  goods  nor  other 
people's  for  their  own  benefit,  but  their  greatest  greed  is  all 
tor  the  advantage  of  their  employers ;  nevertheless,  It  is 
often  very  injurious  in  its  effects.  As  the  season  will  soon  be 
at  hand  again  when  the  temptation  to  be  greedy  will  be  strong, 
I  will  now  denounce  it,  and  try  to  avoid  the  temptation  when 
it  comes — if  I  can. 

Probably  the  first  indication  of  it  will  be  apj)arent  in  the 
earliest  vinery.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Vines  in  this  house 
being  worn  out  prematurely  through  overcropping?  and 
pray  what  killed  them  but  greed?  Greed  in  overcropping  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  common  errors  in  gardening  prac- 
tice ;  and  though  in  many  cases  absolution  may  be  freely  granted, 
it  is  the  ruination  of  half  the  fruit  crops  and.  ultimately  half 
the  fruit  trees  in  the  country.  How  often*  do"  we  hear  it  said 
that  certain  young  Vines,  Peach,  Apple,  or  other  fruit  trees  did 
splendidly  until  they  produced  their  first,  second,  or  third 
crops,  when  failure  ensued — ^failuro  which  in  nine  cases  oHt  of 
every  ten  was  caused  solely  through  greed  in  overoropping. 
Overcropped  Vines  may  grow  apparently  well  for  a  time^  and 
may  go  on  for  a  year  or  two  without  showing  any  injury^but 
show  it  they  will,  and  too  soon,  by  badly  coloured  fruit,  shank- 
ing in  the  berries,  and  deficiency  in  flavour.  The  Vines  will 
also  show  the  injury  they  have  received  by  shyness  in  starting, 
weak  growth,  bunches  becoming  yearly  smaller,  and  a  state  of 
general  and  premature  debility. 

As  a  cure  for  overcropping,  rest  or  light  crops  for  a  few 
years  are  generally  recommended  ;  but  would  it  not  be  better 
to  be  less  greedy,  and  crop  in  moderation,  than  to  have  a  large 
quantity  of  badly  finished  Grapes  ?  But  apart  from  the  gar- 
deners' greed  I  know  that  many  employers  have  a  great  aver- 
sion to  having  superfluous  bunches  cut  from  the  Vines,  and  in 
that  case  let  the  responsible  party  take  the  blame.  Moderate 
cropping  is  a  term  difficult  to  define,  so  much  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  rods,  their  feeding  supplies,  and  the  size  of  the 
bunches.  In  one  thing  there  can  be  no  mistake— always  crop 
young  Vines  lightly  ;  1^  lb.  of  fruit  to  every  foot  run  of  the  rod 
i  have  always  found  a  safe  crop.    Thus  a  12-foot  >rod  should 


bear  18  lbs.  of  Grapes ;  and  it  is  decidedly  better  to  have 
18  ibs.  of  finely  finished  Grapes  on  a  vigorous  Vine  than  36  lbs. 
of  bad  fruit  on  a  half-killed  plant. 

Peaches  are  also  too  often  subjected  to  greedy  cropping. 
In  this  case  many  fruits  drop  before  they  are  ripe,  and  what 
remains  does  not  swell  freely,  and  the  following  year  the 
blossom  is  thin  and  sets  badly,  and  much  of  the  fruit  that  does 
form  drops  during  the  stoning  period.  Thinning  should  com- 
mence early,  and  eventually  uie  fruit  should  not  be  left  closer 
than  from  6  to  12  inches  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tree. 
Closer  cropping  than  that  displays  greed. 

Vines  and  Peach  trees  suffer  most  from  overcropping  under 
glass,  but  all  kinds  of  open  air  fruits  are  often  mjured  by 
the  same  cause.  Let  an  Apple,  Pear,  or  Plum  tree  be  loaded 
with  fruit,  it  is  rarely  that  they  are  thinned,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  such  trees  only  bear  a  crop  every  other 
year,  and  often  more  seldom  than  that.  From  experience  I 
must  assert  that  if  less  greed  were  shown  in  cropping  all  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  by  thinning  the  fruit  to  a  moderate  crop  annually, 
superior  fruit,  annual  crops,  and  healthy  long-lived  fertile 
trees  would  be  the  result.  ^Overcropping  has  killed  more  fruit 
trees  and  produced  more  inferior  fruit  than  all  other  fruit  tree 
enemies  put  together.  The  injury  caused  by  the  gardener's 
foot  is  slight  compared  with  that  caused  by  gardeners'  greed. 
—A  Kitchen  Gabdekeb. 


SUNNY  MEMORIES. 


Amid  the  gloom  of  winter,  during  the  foggy  davs  and  the 
long  evenings,  how  the  mind  reverts  to  scenes  that  passed 
before  it  in  Sie  golden  summer  1  How  the  vista  opens  out  and 
gives  us  once  more  a  glimpse — ^nay,  even  a  vivid  picture  fall 
in  eveiy  detail— of  l^dscape,  hill,  or  flood  that  impressed 
itself  there  during  sunny  rambles.  One  or  two  such  pictures 
now  start  up,  photographed  more  distinctly  than  the  zest.  In 
the  first  a  pleasant  drive  of  three  days  has  brought  me  to  the 
sweet  southern  shore,  and  I  am  established  in  a  village  near 
Lyme.  It  is  early  summer.  Good  bathing,  good  boating,  and 
fishing  are  its  recommendation.  Remains  of  mighty  marine 
monsters  abound  in  the  cliffs,  for  there  the  lias  which  has 
stretched  across  the  country  from  Whitby  terminates  in  grand 
sections.  Among  the  debris  of  a  landslip  I  come  upon  a 
native,  who  explains  to  me  that  he  is  searcning  for  the  '*  flip- 
per," as  he  terms  it,  of  a  saurian.  Yes,  I  can  see  the  rest  of 
the  critter  if  I  can  get  up  over  the  cliff.  We  wind  along  up  the 
face  of  the  escarpment,  holdmg  on  by  projections,  till  we  reach 
the  fringe  of  purple  Heather  and  wild  Thyme  at  the  top,  and 
soon  approach  a  cottage,  decorated  as  I  imagine  no  other 
cottage  ever  was.  I  had  once  seen  in  Portland  Isle  two  stone 
trees  (Stigmaria)  that  formed  a  grim  doorway  to  a  miner's 
hut ;  but  here,  ranged  round  three  sides  of  the  little  garden, 
were  the  mighty  joints  of  a  plesiosaurus,  comj^ete  but  for 
that  *'  fiipper  "  and  a  few  vertebrse  of  the  tail.  These  missing 
links  he  really  expects  to  find,  perhaps  after  next  winter's  land- 
slips or  at  some  very  low  tide.  Would  he  part  with  such  a 
"pocket  specimen?"  Twenty  pounds  might  perhaps  buy  it 
now,  but  not  twice  twenty  if  he  can  come  across  tibat  "star- 
board paddle."  I  wished  some  museum  would  put  up  such  a 
noble  frieze  in  its  geological  room.  As  it  is,  it  is  sufEering 
from  exposure  to  all  weaSiers,  decked  out  with  a  strange  mix* 
tore  of  ammonites  and  Gillyflowers, 

**  Silver  boUa  and  cockle  shellB,  with  dewdrops  all  of  a  row.** 

Nature  has  not  mummified  it  well  enough  for  its  blocks  to 
support  washing  tubs  and  other  domestic  utensils. 

ifext  day  I  visit  a  garden  equally  strange  to  me.  Passing 
the  cottage  I  take  once  more  a  private  view  of  that  old  ser- 
pent ;  then  three  miles  of  dusty  road  and  tropical  heat  bring 
me  to  a  steep  descent,  a  lane  overshadowed  oy  trees  with  a 
bubbling  brook  at  the  bottom.  Just  before  reaching  the 
bridge  I  am  startled  by  the  apparition  on  the  opposite  slope 
of  a  steeple,  looking  at  first  view  well  nigh  as  tall  as  Salisbury 
spire.  The  place  seems  lonely.  I  ascend  the  bank,  enter  the 
wicket  gate,  and  am  at  once  in  paradise.  The  churchyard,  by 
no  means  a  small  one,  has  been  turned  into  a  rosery.  The 
graves,  with  small  iron  memorial  crosses  instead  of  headstones, 
are  planted  with  dwarf  Rose  trees  of  every  known  sort,  either 
past  their  best  or  not  doing  well.  The  porch  and  south  sid«  of 
the  church  are  hidden  by  a  forest  of  climbing  Roses — Solfaterre, 
Devoniensis,  and  Marshal  Kiel.  A  brisk  old  man  is  buaily 
sweeping  and  clearing  up,  since  to-morrow  is  Sunday.  Would 
I  like  to  see  master  ?    Yes ;  for  therefore  am  I  come.    I  am 
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q»eedi]y  condacted  along  the  alleys  of  velvety  tuif ,  and  see 
one  in  shirt  sleeves  lestmg  from  work,  reclining  on  the  grass 
and  sipping  coffee.  Not  a  **  wild  man  among  the  tombs " 
either,  bat  the  master  hand  that  has  created  all  this  beauty  in 
the  Wyld,  for  this  is  no  other  than  "Wtld  Savage,"  and 
that  is  his  man  Job,  both  so  well  known  at  oar  Bose  shows. 
"Ah  I  Mr.  Camm,"  I  said  as  he  was  leading  me  round,  '*  I  see 
well  enongh  yoor  soil  is  bad,  while  your  air  and  aspect  are 
^lendid.  Mine  is  a  worse  case.  With  an  excellent  soil  and 
the  best  aspect  my  Bristol  garden  has  a  gasworks  immediately 
beneath  it,  and  soil  can  be  improved  more  easily  than  atmo- 
sphere." "  Not  much  more  easuy  when  every  load  of  manure  up 
nere  costs  me  a  guinea,  and  all  the  natural  soil  hereabout  is  so 
l%ht  that  you  most  have  a  veiy  sharp  knife  to  cut  your  Boses 
with,  else  you  would  pull  them  up."  Further  on  I  expressed  a 
wish  that  someone  would  present  him  with  a  living  in  the  rich 
TaUey  of  the  Exe ;  but  when  he  showed  me  the  beautiful  in- 
terior of  his  church — stained  glass,  organ,  decorated  choir, 
pulpit,  inlaid  floor,  nearly  all  done  at  his  sole  expense,  and  1  fear 
to  his  impoverishment — I  felt  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
be  has  done  too  much  for  that  solitary  diurch  ever  to  leave  it. 
At  parting  I  told  him  that  I  had  given  up  Boses,  and  that  he 
had  better  do  the  same.  **  And  take  to  what  ? "  said  he  eagerly. 
"Why  !  to  Dahlias,  Irids,  Liliums,  and  Chrysanthemums."  If 
he  would  we  should  soon  find  him  rivalling  Kelway,  Turner, 
Cannell,  and  the  rest  of  them ;  while  he  could  still  write  about 
Boses  as  well  as  ever  for  us  without  feeling  the  thorns.  Now 
let  all  of  ufl^  amateurs  and  nurserymen  al^e,  who  have  spare 
bnibs  and  roots  put  them  up  in  hamper  or  bag,  and  direct 
tbesaa,  caniage  paid,  to  be  left  at  Axminstcr  railway  station, 
sure  of  being  w^  repaid  by  pleasant  notes  and  useful  articles 
in  "  our  Journals  "  to  come. — Penumbba. 


HABDY  FBUIT  vebsus  BIBDS. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  writings  I  have 
read  now  for  a  long  time  both  with  pleasure  and  instruction, 
I  cannot  agree  with  many  of  his  remarks  on  page  6.  In  the 
first  place  he  says,  the  "  greatest  difficulty  "  (speaking  of  hardy 
frnit  cultaze),  "  is  caused  by  the  insane  preservation  of  mis- 
chievoos  birds,  while  some  of  the  most  useful  are  destroyed 
wholesale."  I  have  laboured  under  tiie  impression  that  suffi- 
cient had  been  both  seen  and  said  of  the  injurious  results  of 
bird-destruction  in  this  country  alone,  independent  of  the 
lavBi^  committed  and  losses  suffered  on  the  Continent,  where 
the  birds  had  been  carefully  exterminated,  to  have  convinced 
every  sane  person  of  the  errors  thus  committed,  and  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  anyone  courageous  enough  to  recommend  the 
insane  practice  of  extermination  again. 

Being  a  great  lover  of  all  kinds  of  birds  I  may  be  considered 
rather  a  partial  judge.  I  enjoy  the  hoo,  hoo,  of  the  owl  in  the 
dark  woods,  and  like  to  see  its  noiseless  ghost-like  movements 
on  a  moonlight  night.  I  also  like  to  hear  the  merry  notes  of 
the  cuckoo  on  a  bright  spring  morning,  to  me  the  harbinger 
qI  the  bright  sunny  days  to  come  ;  but  I  certainly  should  not 
pick  out  these  two  birds  as  the  gardener's  assistants  in  the 
production  of  a  good  crop  of  hardy  fruit.  That  the  owl  is  a 
great  friend  to  the  farmer  cannot  be  denied,  but  he  will  not 
stoop  to  the  stripedj  caterpillars  on  the  (Gooseberry  trees ;  and 
if  the  cuckoo  will  not  eat  anything  but  these  striped  cater- 
pllars  which  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Gooseberry  m  August, 
ne  must  have  a  rather  hard  time  of  it  waiting  until  they  are 
ready  for  his  maw. 

Finding  a  cuckoo  seems  to  be  quite  a  novelty  to  Mr.  Taylor. 
I  have  fzequently  caught  them  in  the  position  named,  but  it 
is  only  the  young  ones  bred  in  this  country,  and  these  the  late- 
batched  birds.  Ihese  young  birds,  having  left  the  nest  of  their 
foster-parents,  have  not  sufficient  stren^h  to  tfJ^  their  food 
upon  the  wing,  consequently  th^  are  compelled  to  hop  about 
npon  the  ground  to  obtain  it  Whilst  not  ctenying  their  insect- 
destroying  qualities,  allow  me  to  observe  they  have  a  **  strong 
weakness  "  for  Cnnants.  Having  watched  them  feeding  from 
the  trees,  and  taken  the  fruit  out  of  their  crops  afterwuds,  I  can 
apeak  positively  on  that  point ;  but  that  is  no  sufficient  reason 
why  the  cuckoo  or  any  other  bird  should  be  extemdnated. 

What  can  be  said  to  Mr.  Taylor's  advice  in  respect  to  that 
beantifnl  bird  the  bullfinch  ?  He  says,  "  Shoot,  trap,  birdlime, 
or  kiU  anyhow ;"  but  if  the  buds  are  destroyed  by  Ihese  birds 
at  this  season,  a  little  vigilance  will  tide  over  this  difficulty. 
And  what  about  the  good  deeds  done  by  ^e  birds  during  the 
twelve  months  ?  Their  enemy  is  silent  in  this  respect.  Are 
not  our  leafless  trees  scoured  and  cleaned  from  insects  by 


thousands  of  birds  during  the  winter  months  and  then  when 
summer  comes  and  the  land  begins  to  teem  with  insect  life, 
what  would  become  of  our  fruit  if  we  did  not  receive  such  an 
accession  of  birds  as  those  hordes  that  come  to  us  from  other 
connbies  ?  K  birds  have  a  taste  for  fruit  as  well  as  for  insects 
they  must  be  restrained  from  indulging  their  fancies  to  the 
detriment  of  the  common  weal.  But  we  are  told  '*  he  shall  not 
muzsle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com ;"  why,  then,  refuse  a 
taste  of  fruit  to  those  birds  that  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
the  cause  of  your  possessing  any  ? 

I  hardly  think  Mr.  Taylor's  remarks  upon  gamekeepers  just. 
We  know  they  do  kill  any  and  everything  that  would  appear  to 
be  likely  to  injure  the  fruit ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  member 
of  the  fraternity  would  thank  Mr.  Taylor  for  supposing  him 
suchan|ignoramus  as  not  to  know  the  flight  of  a  cuckoo  from  a 
hawk,  although  the  latter  is  marked  on  the  under  side  some- 
what like  a  sparrow-hawk,  that  is  the  only  resemblance  which 
it  beftrs  to  any  member  of  the  genus  Falco.  The  assertion  that 
t<  many  quadrupeds  are  killed  indiscriminately  which  would 
be  better  left  alive,"  I  cannot  help  saying  comes  with  bad 
grace  from  one  who  acknowledges  he  neither  can  name  them 
nor  state  what  good  these  hapless  quadrupeds  have  wrought 
him.— W.  H.  G. 


.  THE    WEATHEB,    VEGETABLES,    AND 

THEBMOMETERS. 

The  ingenuity  of  gardeners  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost 
during  the  present  and  late  inclement  weather.  It  is  many 
years  since  we  had  anything  of  the  sort  before,  and  wc  shaU 
doubtless  have  to  unlearn  with  some  reluctance  some  of  the 
things  we  have  learned  during  the  series  of  mild  winters. 
Some  of  our  choice  vegetables  which  have  rapidly  become 
popular  will  now  have  the  chance  of  proving  their  hardihood, 
and  some  old  friends  which  we  were  beginning  to  think  we 
could  do  without  will  again  come  into  favour.  Snow's  Broccoli 
is  one  of  the  latter.  I  have  it  and  Yeitch's  Self -protecting 
planted  side  by  side  and  treated  exactly  alike.  They  were  not 
covered  in  any  way  during  the  first  week's  frost  in  the  old 
year,  but  after  that  time,  one  morning  when  there  were  signs 
of  the  sun  shining,  a  little  litter  was  scattered  over  the  tops  of 
all,  and  it  remained  there  till  the  frost  was  gone.  When  the 
mild  weather  returned  after  three  weeks  of  hard  frost,  Snow's 
Winter  White  was  found  to  be  perfectly  unharmed,  but  the 
full-grown  leaves  of  Yeitch^s  Self-protecting  looked  as  if  hot 
water  had  been  thrown  over  them,  though  the  heads  just 
forming  in  each  of  the  sorts  were  uninjured.  Even  Yeitch's 
Antusin  Giant  Cauliflower  withstood  the  weather  better  than 
the  new  Broccoli,  for  I  cut  a  dozen  good  little  heads  of  it  on 
New  Year's  day  averaging  2  inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  such  severe  frost  as  we  had  at 
the  ck)se  of  the  old  year  should  have  done  so  little  harm  to 
vegetables  ;  but  we  can  partly  account  for  it  by  the  weather 
being  cold  throughout  November  and  checking  luxuriant 
growfh,  and  ^enwhen  the  frost  came  it  was  nearly  continuous, 
very  little  thawing  between ;  and  finally  when  it  left  us,  al- 
though the  thaw  was  very  quick  there  was  no  sunshine  with  it. 
I  believe  every  seedsman  who  professes  to  supply  Snow's 
Broceoli  sends  out  a  different  variety,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  save  seed  of  the  true  stock.  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
varieties  under  the  name,  most  of  them  good,  but  the  genuine 
Snow's  Winter  White  sown  about  the  end  of  April  in  the 
southern  and  western  counties,  begins  tuming-in  before  Christ- 
mas in  an  average  season,  and  is  only  a  week  or  ten  days 
behind  Yeitch's  Self -protecting.  The  latter  forms  the  larger 
head  of  the  two,  and  would  supersede  Snow's  if  it  were  as 
hardy,  but  from  the  experience  of  the  last  month  I  must  beg 
the  Messrs.  Yeitch  to  continue  keeping  their  excellent  stock 
of  our  old  friend  as  they  have  now  done  for  so  many  years  ; 
and  as  I  know  their  aim  is  to  promote  horticulture  and  help 
horti<mltttrist8  quite  as  much  as  it  is  to  fill  their  exchequer, 
they  will  forgive  me  stating  my  experience  even  though  it  be 
seed-order  time.  I  shall  still  grow  their  new  Broccoli,  as  it  has 
been  so  good  during  the  fOBk  few  mild  seasons,  but  I  shall 
take  care  to  have  a  good  breadtii  of  Snow's  as  well,  and  as 
they  will  both  follow  early  crops  of  Potatoes  or  Peas  the  cost 
will  be  nothing  beyond  the  price  of  the  seed  and  the  planting. 
The  spell  of  frost  we  are  now  having,  although  at  present 
not  more  severe  than  we  had  before,  will,  I  am  afraid,  leave 
its  mark  behind,  as  there  is  more  wind  with  it,  and  that  mostly 
from  an  easterly  direction.  Leaves  of  evergreens  look  very 
uncomfortable,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  keep  our 
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forcing  houses  at  the  proper  tempeeatare  and  humidity.  We 
coyer  up  as  much  as  possible  to  lessen  the  firing,  not  only 
because  hard  firiug  is  expensive,  but  it  is  injurious  and  mis- 
leading. A  thermometer  in  the  middle  of  a  house  may  in- 
dicate 55°,  or  any  other  desirable  temperature,  but  we  must 
not  conclude  that  all  the  air  in  the  house  is  of  that  tempera- 
ture. Plants  trained  near  the  roof  or  standing  by  an  outer 
door  may  at  the  same  time  die  of  cold,  so  rapid  is  the  change 
of  air.  Where  the  ends  of  houses  open  into  another  building 
and  the  roof  is  covered  during  the  night  it  is  very  different. 
Covering  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  left  on  all  day, 
especially  on  a  north  or  east  side  of  a  forcing  house.  Some 
canvas  covering  little  more  than  a  yard  of  a  hip-roofed  pit 
makes  a  difEerence  of  3^  to  4°  in  the  temperature  of  the  body 
of  the  pit.  This  is  proved  by  the  next  compartment  beiitt^ 
that  much  lower  than  the  partly  covered  one,  while  they  bo£ 
worked  alike  before  the  covering  was  placed  on.  Of  course, 
if  thermometers  were  placed  near  the  glass,  the  covered  portion 
would  show  a  still  greater  advantage  ;  but  the  prmcipal 
benefit  is  not  in  the  increased  temperature,  the  covering  checks 
radiation  and  evaporation.  I  am  afraid  we  gardeners  still 
think  a  g^at  deal  too  much  of  temperature,  not  that  it  is  un- 
important, but  there  are  other  points  requiring  equal  attenticHi 
and  which  do  not  receive  it. 

I  see  in  this  and  other  journals  a  great  many  reports  of  low 
outdoor  temperatures,  and  I  should  like  to  give  you  my  report, 
but  strange  to  say  it  would  be  totally  untrustworthy.  I  nave 
bought  some  scores  of  thermometers  within  the  last  ten  years 
at  all  prices  &om  U.  6d.  to  a  guinea,  and  I  have  never  yet 
found  two  which  would  continue  to  work  together  or  even 
within  two  or  three  degrees  for  a  week  when  the  weather 
became  severe.  They  will  stand  ordinary  weather  very  fairly, 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  hard  frost  I  cannot  depend  on  one  of 
ftem  ;  and  I  must  tell  you  this  experience  makes  me  rather 
sceptical  about  other  people's  reports,  all  of  them,  doubtless, 
given  in  good  faith,  but  many  of  them  without  any  test  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  instrument.  Is  there  anything  particular  in 
the  air  here  which  is  injurious  to  thermometers?  or  am  I 
aJways  unfortunate  in  my  purchases?  Supposing  an  instru- 
ment is  tested  at  Kew  or  any  other  scientific  establishment 
and  delivered  correct,  is  there  any  guarantee  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  work  correctly  for  six  months  ? — William  Taylob. 


only  too  thankful  that  the  change  **  Mid-Subbet  "  deplores 
is  going  to  take  place,  and  I  say  this  not  from  any  perscoial 
motives,  for  I  shall  not  show  in  any  classes  but  Teas,  and,  if 
this  hard  weather  continues,  not  in  them,  so  that  my  object 
is  simply  the  good  of  Rose-showing  in  general  and  the  sncoess 
of  the  Nationiu  Rose  Society  in  particular. 

With  TOgard  to  ''The  Hbbefobdshibe  Incumbent's" 
inquiry  as  to  the  Tea  Rose  Jean  Fernet,  I  fully  intended  to  in- 
clude it  in  my  list ;  and  with  regard  to  Elise  Sauvage,  although 
a  poor  grower,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  worse  than 
many  others,  such  as  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and  Madame 
Jules  Margottin.~WTLD  Savage. 


THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SCHEDULE. 

I  ENTIBELT  agree  with  Mr.  Mitchell  as  to  the  improvement 
proposed  to  be  made  in  the  National  Rose  Society's  schedule 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  alteration  of 
the  numbier  of  Roses  required  to  be  shown  by  amateurs  for  the 
premier  prize  from  forty-eight  to  thirty -six.  I  join  issue  with 
••  MiD-SUBB£Y "  on  this  point,  and  can  tell  him  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  Society  and  the  wish  expressed  by 
Mr.  John  Cranston,  the  donor  of  the  prize,  was  that  the  cup 
should  be  given  to  the  best  thirty-six,  not  forty-eight  Boses. 
But  at  the  meeting  when  the  schedule  was  decided  on,  two  or 
three  of  the  larger  growers  just  managed  to  secure  the  larger 
number  by,  I  believe,  a  majority  of  one. 

"  MiD-SuBBET  '*  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Jowitt  will  not  compete  in  the  thirty-six  class  this  year ;  they 
are  quite  eligible  to  do  so.  The  final  fight  for  Mr.  Cranston's 
cup  in  no  way  disqualifies  them  from  competing  for  all  the 
other  prizes,  nor  would  it  be  fair  that  it  should  do  so. 

At  Hereford,  in  my  opinion  the  pleasantest  and  most  regular 
of  all  shows,  the  head  class  for  amateurs  is  thirty-six,  and  that 
id  generally  quite  enough  for  even  the  giants.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  seventy-two  is  too  large  a  class  for  nurserymen,  and  for 
this  reason :  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  seventy-two  without  a 
decided  tail  to  it — I  mean  there  are  always  some  blooms,  not 
perhaps  bad  examples  of  the  flowers  they  represent,  but  bad 
blooms  as  comparea  with  the  others.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye 
at  the  present  blooms  of  Paul  Neyron,  Madame  Charles  Wood, 
Abb^  Bramerel,  and  other  coarse  flowers  which  nearly  always 
appear  in  a  seventy-two. 

As  to  winning  a  fifth  or  sixth  prize,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  do  so  in  such  company  as  that  assem- 
bled at  the  Crystal  Palace.  "  Mid-Sukbet  "  is  also  in  error 
when  he  supposes  that  the  forty-eight  being  done  away  with 
the  smaller  men  will  have  a  harder  fight.  The  same  restrictions 
as  to  showing  in  the  smaller  classes  will  still  be  in  force, 
and  "  Mid-Subbey  "  need  not  fear  that  the  Heavitree  Roses 
will  dim  with  their  glorious  lustre  the  glories  of  his  own,  or 
that  the  Hereford  Teas  will  put  his  own  to  shame.    I  am 


AN  EXHIBITION  GUIDE. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  knowledge  of  what  to  grow  and 
how  to  pfrow  it  is  the  standard  of  perfection  to  be  aimed  at. 
In  runnmg  a  race  he  that  comes  in  first  wins,  while  the  decision 
between  competitors  at  many  horticultural  shows  may  be  either 
the  result  of  judgment,  fancy,  or  some  private  whim.  The  dis- 
cussion we  had  as  to  the  judging  of  Roses,  the  standard  we 
had  given  us  recently  as  to  what  are  the  properties  of  a  good 
Chrysanthemum,  are  I  consider  steps  in  the  right  way ;  and  I 
am  now  going  to  seek  advice  in  a  direction  in  whKh  many 
beside  myself  are  deeply  interested. 

As  a  rule  at  great  shows  the  judges'  decisions  are  well 
received ;  and  were  all  prizes  so  awarded  we  should  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  seeking  further  guidance.  The  difficulty  that 
most  disheartens  is  the  uncertainty  that  the  prizes  will^  be 
awarded  according  to  any  sound  principle  of  judging. 
Amongst  gardeners  the  difference  of  opinion  is  remarkable. 
As  evidence  of  this  I  will  idlude  to  the  competition  for  the 
collections  of  fruit  at  the  last  Newcastie  Autumn  Show.  So 
far  as  I  could  cUsoem  I  concluded  that  the  exhibits  were 
pretty  equal ;  but  I  found  that  this  was  far  from  being  the 
general  opinion.  The  exclamation  was  common,  the  judgment 
of  the  collections  of  fruit  "  was  all  wrong ; "  and  being  es^- 
cially  desirous  to  gather  information  as  to  the  separate  qualities 
of  the  separate  duhes,  I  induced  several  gardeners  to  explain 
to  me  their  view  of  the  **  mist^e."  The  information  I  gathered 
was  this  :  Over  and  above  those  who  would  have  placed  the 
three  first  collections  equal  there  were  gardeners  professing  to 
be  judges  who  would  have  placed  the  three  stands  in  every 
possible  different  position.  At  the  Durham  Show,  again,  in 
the  collections  I  h^ird  the  exclamation,  **  You  are  beaten  with 
higher-class  fruit."  What  I  would  plead  for  is  some  standard 
for  guid^ice  of  judging  fruit  be  determined,  and  to  submit 
that  committees  of  horticultural  shows  state  in  their  schedules 
the  exhibits  will  be  judged  by  such  standard.  Further,  on 
the  separate  merits  of  fniit,  for  the  best  bunches  of  Grapes 
also  equally  well  grown,  ought  any  particular  variety  to  take 
precedence  ?  Ought  size  or  colour  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
count  for  the  most  points  ?  Especially  I  would  like  \o  know, 
in  a  collection  where  idl  the  dishes  are  equally  well  grown, 
what  position  ought  an  uncut  Melon  to  occupy  7  Figs,  Apri- 
cots, Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c. — I  would  also  like  to 
sncceea  in  having  such  fruits  placed  in  their  position  on 
authority.  The  success  of  my  scheme  I  think  would  supply  a 
kindlier  feeling  among  exhibitors,  as  they  would  then  more 
readily  see  the  strong  or  weak  points  of  their  separate  stands 
and  be  satisfied.  This  is  a  subject  that  I  think  well  worthy  of 
being  discussed  by  fruit-growers  and  judges. — J.  Withebspook. 

ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE. 

I  HAVE  grown  this  lovely  Fern  from  the  first,  and  I  have 
had  plants  6  inches,  as  well  as  6  feet  in  diameter,  of  it.  For 
years  I  have  looked  for  a  fertile  frond,  but  in  vain.  It  is  a 
buren  Fern  I  am  pretty  certain.  I  remember  being  told  when 
it  first  came  out  that  it  was  a  seedling  from  scutum,  but  I 
never  believed  it. 

I  may  tell  Mr.  Peach  that  this  beautiful  exotic  varies  greatly 
in  character,  some  forms  possessing  magnificent  pinnse,  very 
large  and  splendidly  toothed  or  fimbriated,  whilst  others  are 
very  poor,  and  to  an  ordinary  observer  would  hardly  appear  to 
be  farleyense  at  all. 

I  have  cultivated  it  in  many  ways,  but  it  succeeds  the  best  in 
strong  heat,  with  shade  and  ample  atmospheric  moisture ;  a 
Cucumber  house,  for  example,  answering  admirably.  Liquid 
manure,  too,  I  have  given  it,  and  the  compost  I  have  used  has 
been  strong  loam. 

1  have  a  large  specimen  just  now  growing  in  my  oool  stove 
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fetneiy  or  Adiantnm  botise,  and  it  JSotOisbes  in  this  coni- 
poratiTelj  cool  temperatttre.  I  find  that  to  keep  cut  fronds 
they  stand  the  best  when  taken  from  plants  grown  in  cool 
hooses.  I  hare  many  plants  dotted  up  and  down  my  houses, 
but  no  trace  of  a  spore  upon  one  of  tnem.  I  enclose  a  dried 
fcondfpom  a  small  plant  of  a  capital  variety  or  form. — ^T.  M. 
SBlTTTUEWOiiTH,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S,  Howiok  Hcfne^  Plrmttm. 

pProm  the  specimen  enclosed  the  variety  must  be  a  very 
fine  one.  The  pinnae  are  deeply  cut  and  finely  fringed,  and 
ftcy  Y*!^  from  1 J  to  If  inch  in  width.— Bdb.] 

THE  PEOPOSED  CHRYSANTHEMUM  TOURNAMENT. 

The  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  lately  in  the 
Journal  18  now  assuming  a  character  calculated  to  produce 
good  results.  If  the  proposed  tonmafment  is  canied  into 
effect  alike  fafriy  and  satisfoctorily  to  all  interested  in  it,  I  am 
wider  the  impression  that  it  will  catuse  quite  a  revival  of  the 
Ghiysanthemum  fever  both  north  and  soul^.  Rivaliy  in  cnl- 
tivaSion  pervading  the  whole  of  Chrysanthemmn  growers  is 
certain  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  their  genius,  and  is  likely  to 
prove  the  foundation  of  an  eminent  additioii  to  the  present 
lovers  and  growers  of  this  beautiful  autumn  and  winter  flower. 

As  to  wlvere  the  proposed  tournament  should  beheld,  I  think 
with  Mr.  Hinds  and  several  others  that  Birmingham  is  tiie 
most  soltalAe  place,  as  it  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
Idveipool  and  London,  which  would  be  equally  fair  to  both 
norllieni  and  southern  growers  as  far  as  time,  expense,  and 
distance  in  carriage  are  concerned.  Moreover,  one  party  could 
not  then  say  to  another,  "  My  blooms  would  have  beaten  yours 
had  I  not  to  carry  them  so  far  by  rail  and  by  'bus ;  if  I  resided 
BO  near  the  place  of  exhibition  as  you,  mine  would  have  re- 
ceived a  voy  different  award." 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  money  prizes  are  much  preferred  by 
the  majority  of  gardeners  to  cups  and  medals ;  such  trophies 
harmonise  better  with  field  sports  than  floral  contests.  If  the 
RDOd  of,  say,  £30  was  collected,  and  the  same  offered  in  six 
prises  of  first,  second,  and  thiid  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms 
mcorved ;  first,  second,  and  third,  twelve  cut  blooms  incurved, 
Jttid  the  same  for  Japanese,  twenty -four  and  twelve,  this  would 
allow  a  chance  for  minor  as  well  as  extensive  cultivators.  By 
pemussion  of  the  Committee  and  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham 
Horticultural  Society,  the  classes  could  be  entered  in  the 
fldiedule  of  their  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  under  the  head- 
ing   "Liverpool   and  London   Chrysanthemum   tournament 


which  was  kindly  sent;  but  to  out  great  surprise  the  growth 
of  the  Potatoes  filled  up  the  whole  space.    The  growth  in  one 

rirticular  drill  when  measured  was  8  feet  6  inches  high  by 
feet  wide.  They  were  not  highly  manured,  but  there  had 
not  been  any  Potatoes  planted  in  the  same  ground  for  twenty 
years.  Of  course  liiere  was  great  expectation  from  such 
wonderful  Potatoes,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  they  failed  in 
cooking.  They  were  a  splendid  crop  and  quite  free  fhsm 
disease,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  has  never  been  so 
bad  in  this  neighbourhood  and  in  this  particular  place.  What 
was  the  cause  of  their  being  so  very  soft  and  wet  when  cooked  ? 
Was  it  the  late  planting  or  the  want  of  sufficient  sunshine,  or 
are  they  generally  bad  for  cooking  ?  If  so  it  is  a  great  pity. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  know  more  about  them,  as  the  time  is 
coming  for  planting,  and  we  have  all  we  grew,  as  they  could 
not  be  eaten. — J.  K.,  Co.  Dvblin, 


SEEDS  FOR  SOWING. 


Another  very  essential  point,  as  w^l  as  equally  fair  to  all, 
is  tiiat  five  judges  should  be  appointed,  two  from  the  north  and 
two  from  the  south,  and  the  fifth  could  be  easily  secured  at 
Birmingham  if  in  case  a  casting  vote  should  be  required.  The 
judges  should  be  experienced  growers  of  exhibition  blooms ; 
and  both  for  their  guidance  as  well  as  for  exhibitors  there 
should  be  a  well-understood  and  recognised  system  of  judg- 
ment, accompanied  by  a  tabulated  list  of  varieties  from  which 
the  combatants  could  make  a  selection  for  competition.  That 
list,  however,  I  think  we  may  regard  as  being  settled. 

Again,  I  would  suggest  that  all  blooms  be  shown  with  3  or 
4  inches  of  stem  and  foliage  as  cut  from  the  plant.  I  lay  stress 
on  this  particular  point,  as  I  know  it  would  meet  the  approval 
of  many  exhibitors  and  the  public  generally. 

If  the  south-country  growers  collect  the  tournament  prizes 
this  year  among  themselves  as  the  Liverpool  growers  did  last 
year,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  tournament  prizes  would  be 
furnished  by  the  north-country  growers  next  year. 

I  have  now  given  my  opinion  and  suggestions,  and  which 
are  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  a  few  more  exhibitors  in 
this  quarter.— Hugh  Elliott,  TJie  Gardens,  New  Beys, 
AUerian,  Idterpool, 

BUTTONS'  MAGNUM  BONUM  POTATO. 

I  SHOULD  be  very  glad  to  know  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
leaders  as  to  the  quiSities  of  Buttons'  Magnum  Bonnm  Potato 
when  cooked.  My  employer  seeing  the  advertisement  in  your 
Joomal  last  sming,  and  especially  Mr.  Penny's  letter  statinff  that 
tiie  Magnnm  Bonum  was  the  best-flavoured  Potato  he  had  ever 
eaten,  decided  on  giving  it  a  trial.  He  wrote  for  one  bushel, 
wMdi  aitived  from  Messrs.  Buttons  the  last  day  of  March. 
fhey  wese  planted  the  2nd  of  April  in  three  different  positions 
and  grew  splendidly.  Some  were  planted  6  feet  apart  drill 
from  drill,  wilh  the  intention  of  planting  Borecole  between  as 
leeommended  by  Messrs.  Sutton  in  their  ''Amateurs'  Guide," 


"  Or.  0.  S.,"  on  page  9,  has  directed  attention  to  a  snl^t 
that  is  no  doubt  of  considerable  importance  to  many  readers. 
The  relative  duration  of  the  vitality  of  various  seeds  is  referml 
to  in  Johnson's  "  Principles  of  Gardening,"  from  which  an  ex- 
tract may  be  seasonable  at  this  time. 

"As  a  rule  tiie  more  starchy  and  other  matters  into  which 
nitrogen  does  not  enter  as  a  constituent,  which  a  seed  contains, 
the  longer  will  it  retain  vitality,  and  two  familiar  instances 
are  common  Rice  and  the  Kidney  Bean.  Rice  contains  86  per 
cent,  of  starch,  and  will  retain  its  vegetative  powers  for  many 
years,  whilst  Kidney  Beans — ^which  contain  one-third  their 
weight  of  animo-vegetable  matter  and  other  constituents,  of 
which  nitrogen  is  a  c<^nponent — will  not  vegetate  healthily  a 
second  season. 

'*  The  following  list,  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  liOudob,  Shows 
the  greatest  age  at  which  some  of  our  common  garden  seeds 
germinate  freSy  ;  and  this  result  of  experience  is  quite  con- 
current with  our  knowledge  of  their  chemical  constitution  : — 
One  year :  Peas,  Beans,  Kidney  Beans,  Carrot,  Parsnip, 
Oraches,  Herb  Patience,  Rhubarb,  Bhn,  Poplar,  and  Willow. 
Tfro  years:  Radish,  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  Purslane,  the  Alliums, 
Cardoon,  Rampion,  Alisander,  Love  Apple,  Capsicum,  and 
Egg  Plant.  Three  years:  Seakale,  Artichoke,  Lettuce,  Mari- 
gold, Rue,  and  Rosemanr.  Ikwr  years:  Brassicas,  Skirret, 
Spinach,  Asparagus,  Endive,  Mustard,  Tarragon,  and  Borage. 
Mte  and  Bke  years  ':  Burnet,  Sorrel,  Parsley,  Dill,  Fennel, 
Chervil,  and*  Hyssop.  Ten  years :  Beet,  Oelery,  Cucumber, 
and  Melon. 

"  Melon  seeds  by  keeping  improve  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
gardeners  cont^er  the  plant  improved — viz.,  less  of  stem  is 
produced,  And  the  fruit  is  matured  earlier.  Whatever  checks 
the  development  of  the  early  organs,  the  radicle  and  plumule, 
produces  tniis  effect,  and  this  is  effected  by  age  in  the  Melon 
seed ;  its  starchy  comp6nent  diminishes  in  quantity,  being 
gradttally  conveited  into  albumen.  This  is  less  easiJy  ^«»s- 
muted  to  the  soluble  mattefs  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  parts  firA  developed." 

The  greater  portion  of  the  seeds  named  I  have  tested,  and 
And  that  as  a  rale  the  duration  of  their  germinating  power  is 
in  accordance  with  ihe  above  statement.    Still  t  have  found 
some  exceptions,  due  probably  to  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  seed  was  matured.    I  may  here  remark  that  no  one 
can  prove  satisfactorily  the  duration  of  the  vitality  of  seeds 
that  have  been  purchased.    I  have  saved  Beet  seed,  and  have 
found  ftukt  seed  three  years  old  genninated  as  quickly  and 
produced  a  crop  in  all  respects  equal  to  that  produced  from 
one-year-old  seed ;  but  I  have  found  a  total  failure  with  seed 
Ave  years  old.    Parsley  seed  I  have  found  useless  when  four 
years  old.     Onion  seed  I  have  found  to  germinate  toler- 
ably well  when  two  years  old,  but  I  should  not  like  to  rely 
wholly  on  seed  at  that  age,  for  unfavourable  weather  after 
sowing  or  imperfectly  ripened  seed  in  the  ihrst  instance  are 
contisgencies  that  must  be  taken  into  account,  either  of  which 
may  eause  a  loss  of  crop.    Seed  of  the  Cabbage,  Cauliflowet*, 
Broccoli,  Kales,  and  Turnips  is  as  good  when  two  years  old  as 
when  fresh  from  the  seedsman,  and  I  think  seedsmen  are 
justified  in  selling  seed  of  those  vegetables  that  is  two  years 
old,  and  probably  they  do  so  sell  it ;  at  any  rate,  I  have 
found  purchased  seed  refuse  to  germinate  satisfactorily  the 
following  year,  while  seed  of  the  same  variety  of  vegetable 
saved  myself  has  grown  with  freedom  when  three  years  old. 
Carrot  seed  should  never  be  relied  on  the  second  year,  neither 
should  Peas  nor  Beans ;  and  the  mention  of  these  reminds  me 
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that  trials  in  flower  pots,  which  are  fi^exierally^coinmendable  in 
cases  of  doubt,  are  not  wholly  reliable. 

I  haye  fonnd  Kidney  Beans,  also  Peas,  germinate  in  the 
genial  soil  of  a  flower  pot  placed  in  a  temperature  of  60°,  but 
when  seeds  from  the  same  parcels  were  sown  in  the  cold 
ground  their  germination  was  much  less  free,  and  the  after- 
growth and  crops  were  disappointing.  I  was  once  requested 
by  an  employer  to  test  some  old  dover  seed,  of  which  he  had  a 
considerable  stock.  I  sowed  three  pots,  placing  a  hundred 
seeds  in  each,  and  placed  the  pots  in  different  temperatures. 
In  a  cool  greenhouse  only  fifty-fiye  plants  appeared,  in  a 
tenijperate  vinery  fifty-nine,  and  in  a  warm  stove  sixty-six. 
I  advised  that  the  seed  be  thrown  away,  but  instead  of  that  it 
was  sown  "double  thickness  to  make  safe.^'  The  crop  was 
lost,  for  scarcely  any  of  the  seed  germinated  when^  sown  in 
the  wet  cold  field. 

Old  seed  should  never  be  sown  until  it  has  been  tested,  and 
then  the  pots  containing  the  seed  should  be  placed  in  a  cool 
house,  not  in  a  warm  moist  frame,  and  then  if  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  seed  does  not  germinate  freely  and  produce 
strong  plants  the  seed  should  be  rejected.  If  the  yonug 
plants  when  they  appear  have  a  curled  or  crippled  appear- 
ance the  seed  cannot  be  relied  on  for  producing  profitable 
crops. 

The  safest  plan  to  adopt  is  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  seed 
required,  and  purchase  fresh  seed  each  year.  A  very  good 
table  of  the  quantity  of  seed  required  for  sowing  plots  of  given 
size  and  drills  of  a  certain  length  is  given  in  Hogg's  "  Gardener's 
Year  Book,"  and  this  table  may  be  profitably  consulted  by  those 
who  lack  experience  in  this  matter. — ^A  Retibed  Gabdsneb. 


BRL^R  CUTTINGS. 


Is  it  good  policy  to  bud  cuttiugs  of  either  Briar  or  Manetti 
the  first  season  ?  and  is  not  the  old-fashioned  way  the  best — 
viz.,  to  let  the  cuttings  make  a  year's  root-growth  and  then 
plant  them  out  at  the  proper  distance  for  budding  the  follow- 
ing fiummer  ?  This  latter  plan  has  in  my  opinion  many  advan- 
tages. The  cuttings  can  be  inserted  thickly,  and  when  taken 
up  in  the  autumn  they  can  be  looked  over,  the  roots  dressed, 
and  such  as  have  not  rooted  well  can  either  be  thrown  away 
or  tried  again.  There  is  no  waste  of  land,  a  very  small  space 
being  sufficient  to  raise  some  thousands  of  cuttings,  and  when 
planted-out  for  budding  they  can  be  put  in  shallow,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  at  the  right  distance,  well  manured,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  growing.  Treated  in  this  manner  Roses  make 
enormous  growth  the  summer  after  budding,  especially  such  as 
have  lain  dormant  through  the  winter.  I  took  up  some  plants 
this  autumn  budded  on  the  Manetti  which  had  made  shoots 
reaching  above  my  head  with  my  hat  on,  and  I  am  nearly 
6  feet.  The  reason  of  this  great  growth  the  first  summer  is, 
that  the  stocks  have  two  years'  root-growth  to  support  the 
buds,  which,  of  course,  cuttings  budded  the  first  season  have 
not.  Again,  in  budding  them  the  first  year  there  will  be  some 
blanks ;  many  of  them  will  not  have  niade  sufficient  growth  to 
enable  the  bark  to  part  freely,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  down 
to  the  roots  of  such  as  have.  This  is  veiy  important.  Deep 
planting  is  a  mistake  except  on  very  light  soils,  but  unless 
Roses  are  budded  near  the  roots  it  cannot  be  avoided. — 
F.  Botes,  Beverley, 


GRAPES  WITHOUT  FIRE  HEAT.'      ' 

A  SHOBT  time  ago  some  of  your  correspondents  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  Grapes  could  be  grown  successfully  witiiout 
fire  heat.  Where  there  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  there  is 
nothing  like  a  little  practical  experience.  A  neighbour  of  mine 
grew  Grapes  for  several  years  in  a  span-roofed  vinexy  without 
any  fire.  The  Grapes  were  principuly  Hamburghs,  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  &c.  In  fine  summers  the  fruit,  though  rather  late, 
was  as  good  in  quality  as  could  be  desired ;  but  my  friend 
had  a  mishap  occasionally.  Once  he  was  overctmning  and 
bad  his  Vines  too  forward  m  the  spring,  and  they  were  injured 
by  a  May  frost,  and  once  he  had  mildew  in  the  house,  but 
those  occasions  were  quite  exceptional.  Very  much  depends 
whetiier  the  situation  is  open  or  not  If  the  house  is  shaded 
by  buildings  or  trees,  as  a  great  many  unfortunately  are,  suc- 
cess would  be  doubtful.  It  seems  rather  Irish  to  say  so,  but 
if  I  were  about  to  erect  an  unheated  vinery  I  should  put  a 
stove  in  it— i.«.,  I  should  spend  a  guinea  on  one,  not  wim  the 
idea  of  forcing  at  all,  but  to  keep  out  a  May  frost  or  dry  up 
the  house  on  a  damp  day.    Witnont  that  the  fruit  must  be 


used  soon  after  it  is  ripe,  for  otherwise  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  hang  long. — ^Ajcateub,  Oireneetter, 

[Tour  Apple  is  Lucombe's  Pine  Apple. — Eds.] 


YOUNG  GARDENERS. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  young  gardeners,  and  consequently 
to  myself,  to  notice  that  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  for 
this  year,  as  on  former  occasions,  did  not  commence  without 
reterence  to  young  gardeners.  This,  in  my  estimation,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  subjects,  as  is  easily  seen  by  asking 
any  or  all  of  the  following  questions : — Where  or  who  arc 
those  that  will  in  future  supply  the  tables  of  the  nobles  of  our 
land  with  vegetables,  plants,  and  fruits?  Where  are  the 
future  competitors  of  our  great  shows  to  come  from  7  And 
last,  but  not  least,  Where  are  those  who  will  in  due  time  take 
the  place  of  the  numerous  contributors  to  the  Journal  ?  and 
that  will  not  be  an  easy  matter,  on  account  of  the  fluency  and 
the  general  ability  of  its  sevenJ  contributors. 

I  quite  agree  with  "  A  Kitchek  Gabdsnsb  "  at  page  4, 
where  he  remarks  that  "young  gardeners  in  Scotland  have 
a  superiority,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  termed,  over  their  nelRh- 
bours  in  England  with  regard  to  their  more  abundant  practice 
in  the  kitchen  garden."  There  is  an  idea — ^and  a  true  one  in 
Scotland,  and  it  may  be  in  England  too — ^Uiat  kitchen  gardening 
is  the  most  importiuit  branch  of  the  gardener's  profession,  but 
in  Scotland  I  am  of  opinion,  practically  speaking,  it  is  regarded 
as  of  greater  import  than  in  England.  I  was  conversing  not 
long  since  on  this  subject  to  a  go^  old  Scotch  gardener,  when 
he  remarked  that  "  If  the  pot  wasna  aye  keepit  fu'  there  was 
something  wrang,"  and  I  consider  this  remark  very  true.  We 
cannot  but  take  an  interest  in  all  the  fine  plants  and  various 
fruits  grown,  but  then  there  is  nothing  we  ougnt  to  look  forward 
to  with  more  pleasure  than,  as  '^  A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb  "  re- 
marks, *^  to  be  amongst  the  «7egetables."  And  now  that  1879 
has  fairly  begun  I  l^ink  young  gardeners  in  general  ought 
with  great  interest  to  devote  more  of  their  attention  to  this 
important  department  of  horticulture.  Let  us  not  in  the  least 
be  daunted  by  the  glowing  description  at  page  3,  by  Mr.  David 
Thomson,  of  how  a  certain  place  was  worked ;  but  rather  let 
us  be  possessed  of  energy  to  excel,  which  in  combination  with 
information  that  we  may  gather  from  your  pages,  make  this  year 
upon  which  we  have  entered  a  season  oi  improvement,  and 
consequently  "a  happy  new  year." — James  Boyd,  Mount 
JdelviUe  Gardens, 

PARAFFIN  AS  AN  INSECT-DESTROYER  AND 
FOR  SECURING  PEAS  FROM  MICE. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  as  regards  the  value  of 
paraffin  for  the  destruction  of  insect  life,  and  as  being  one  of 
the  best  preventives  against  the  attacks  of  mice  and  other 
vermin  on  Peas.  I  generally  soak  the  Peas  about  twenty 
minutes  in  paraffin  previously  to  sowing  them,  and  I  find  if  the 
little  intruders  scratch  up  a  few,  on  finding  them  unpalatable 
they  turn  away  in  disgust.  The  germination  of  the  Peas  is 
not  the  least  affected  by  the  paraffin,  and  I  find  it  far  prefer- 
able and  cleaner  than  anythmg  else. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  remarked  to  me  some 
months  back  that  he  tried  my  plan,  and  the  result  was  he  lost 
his  crop  of  Peas.  He  said  it  was  perftetlv  true  that  the  mice 
did  not  destroy  any  of  them,  and  he  watched  for  their  coming 
up  in  vain.  On  examining  the  rows  he  found  the  Peas  quite 
rotten,  and  at  once  condemned  the  paraffin  as  a  dangerous 
liquid.  May  not  the  decay  of  the  Peas  have  resulted  from 
sowing  Ihem  in  cold  wet  ground  at  so  early  a  period  as 
January,  or  probably  bad  s^d  ?  for  I  am  convinced  paraffin 
is  not  injurious  when  used  in  the  way  describe^iU— MEKBT 
Ogle,  The  Gardens,  Twmworth, 


GLOIRE  DE  DIJON  ROSE. 

I  CAN  fully  confirm  your  Yorkshire  correspondent's  remarks 
respecting  this  grand  Rose,  Gloire  de  Dijon.  If  Lancashire 
Rose-growers  were  to  have  an  election  of  Roses  I  do  not 
hesitate  in  saying  that  Gloire  de  Dijon  would  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Ust.  The  Rose-growers  who  attend  the  markets  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  with  cut  blooms  during  tiic  season 
all  say  that  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  the  best  Rose,  not  on  account 
of  its  being  such  a  profuse  bloomer,  but  because  of  its  httdinejas, 
free  growui,  and  delicious  fragrance.  Taking  all  its  qualities 
together  Gloire  is  the  champion  of  Lancashire.    I  know  that 
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it  has  k  Teiy  poor  climncter  in  the  Bonth,  but  bers  I  bare 
Deiw  heard  one  depreciating  word  agumt  it,  and  I  have 
mem  wen  «  Boae  f^itden  in  imoky  I^cashiie  vrithont  titia 
Talsable  vanetj. — Amateub,  Leyiand,  Prtttim, 


hmue  or  in  store,  and  ia  one  ot  the  most  delightful  of  planti, 
affording  its  lovel;  ftonera  in  EuccesBioD  for  one-half  the  year, 
and  that  when  nowen  are  most  acceptable  for  faml^klng 


APONOGETON  DISTACHYON. 
Ol>D  but  not  frequently  met  with  in  g&idens  is  this  cbanning 
and  accommodating  oqnatic.  It 
thiiTca  udmiiablj  in  ponds  on 
lakca  where  there  is  mud  at  the 
bottczn  and  a  depth  of  water 
«ffiomlAto  SOinchesor  more; 
but  the  plants  appear  to  sac- 
ceed  beat  in  shallow  water,  yet 
in  oar  climate  it  must  be  of 
mlBcient  depth  to  prevent  frost 
deploying  the  fleshy  root,  in 
wldcb  caae  the  plant  may  be  re- 
garded as  bemg  perfectly  hardy. 
It  does  not  appear  to  floarisb 
in  sb«amswitl]  strong  corrents, 
but  in  still  water  thrives  ex- 
cellently, yonng  plants  from 
seed  springing  op  all  around 
the  ^aieot,  whilst  in  moving  or 
Tunning  water  the  two-teaved 
aeedlings  are  carried  svrsy  by 
tile  current,  Bnding  a  lodgement 
At  the  sides  of  the  stream,  in 
pools  of  comparatively  still 
w»ter.  It  flowers  profusely  for 
a  lengthened  period,  nsoally 
fnm  Jnne  to  late  in  aatumn, 
and  not  infrequently  in  spring 
tip  to  mldsDnimer,  when  the 
putnta  go  to  rest  and  commence 
Ttmkingfrgah  growth,  and  flower 
*giia  in  antumn.  Fonntain 
nksins  with  the  needful  depth  of 
water  are  well  adapted  for  the 
plant ;  indeed  any  vessel  with  a 
iBaiiieter  (d  2  to  3  feet,  1 S  inches 
depth  of  water,  and  6  inches  of 
mod,  loam  rather  strong  at  the 
bottom  for  the  plants  to  grow 
in,  snits  it  perrecUy.  It  may 
be  potted  in  4  to  10-inch  pots 
according  to  the  size  of  the 
planta,  and  placed  in  water 
where    leqoired,   but  is  best 

For  an  indoor  aqnarinm  it  is 
•imply  charming.  An  inverted 
bellglaas  afoot  in  diameter  with 
silKint  3  inches  of  loam  at  the 
bottom  answen  well,  filling  the 
g'laa  with  water  and  keeping 
rt  leplenisbed ;  bat  a  luger 
veaKl  shows  the  plant  to  better 
•dvantage,  I  grow  the  plantain 
{Miw  containing  about  3  incties 
«(  loMD,  there  being  about 
9  Inchea  depth  of  water.  After 
Haj  the  plants  are  placed  ont- 
flide  in  the  full  son,  and  water 
ia  afforded  as  requited ;  but 
when  the  plants  go  to  rest  the 
aoQ  being  kept  moist  but  not 
submerged.  This  may  seem 
-atzange  treatment  for  an  aqna- 
tic,  yet  the  plants  flower  all  the 
more  freely  for  the  rest  thus 

giren.  When  growth  commences,  r^,  s^APOKoeKOK  owTtcaroir. 

which  la  nsoally  early  in  Sep- 
tember,  the  plania  are   again 


The  flower  spike  splits  into  two  divisions,  along  each  of 
which  are  disposed  in  two  ranks,  one  on  each  side,  the  large 
pure  white  bracts,  in  the  axils  of  which  nestle  the  small 
inconspienoaa  flowers,  remarkable,  however,  for  their  black 


Booded,  and  tbey  commence  flowering  in  October  and  con- 
'^ — s  in  bean^  ul  the  winter.    At  the  end  of  September  the 


pan*  are  placed  in  a  light  portion  in  a  greenhou 
Dlaot,  however,  is  best  displayed  in  a  tank  4  to 
diameter,  with  6  inchea  of  loam  at  the  bottom  and  12  t 


ilayed  in  a  tank  4  to  6  feet 
loam  at  the  bottom  and  12 
IS  l&cbea  depth  of  water,  where  it  Inzuiatea  alike  in  green* 


centres,  which  tell  well  upon  the  clear  white  wax-like  snr- 
face.  Not  the  least  of  the  charms  of  the  Sower  is  its  delicious 
fragrance,  comparable  only  to  Hawtbotn.  The  flowers  last  a 
long  time  when  cut,  and  are  beautiful  for  table  or  specimen 
glaraes.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  float  Aptmogeton 
diatachyon  ought  to  hare  a  place  not  mly  in  eveiy  garden  but 
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eveiy  home.    Native  of  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.    It  was  in- 
troduced in  1788. — G.  Abbey. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Jantart  14th. 
OwiKG  to  the  sudden  return  of  mild  weather  this,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  year,  was  a  full  and  attractiTe  one,  and  was  well 
attend»l  by  horticnlturists.  The  duties  of  the  Frait  Conunittee 
were  comparatively  light,  bnt  the  Floral  Committee  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  plants  and  collections  brought  under  their 
notice,  and  medals,  certificates,  and  other  marks  of  approval  were 
recorded. 

Fruit  Committee.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Kr.  J.  Muir,  Marram  Gardens,  Taibaon,  sent  a  dish  of  verv  hand- 
some specimens  of  Golden  Wmter  Pearmain  (King  of  the  Pippins) 
Apple,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  high  colouring.  A  letter 
of  thanks  was  awarded.  John  Lee,  Esq.,  Hammersmith,  sent  speci- 
mens of  five  imported  varieties  of  American  Apples — ^viz.,  New* 
town  Pippin,  Seek-no-Farther,  Baldwin.  Spitzbergen,  and  Cranberry 
Pippin.  The  last  is  of  good  flavour ;  ^idwin  was  very  tender  in 
the  flesh,  and  with  a  fine  delicate  flavour  and  perfume ;  Seek-ao- 
Farther  is  not  remarkable  for  flavour;  Newtown  Pippin  was  of 
good  flavour ;  Spitzbergen  was  tender,  sweet,  and  without  much 
character.  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  of  Holbom  sent  a  dish  of 
Bibston  Pippin  Apples  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  They  were 
firm  and  rather  more  tender  in  the  flesh  than  fruit  grown  in  this 
country,  and  the  flavour  though  good  was  not  so  high  as  it  is 
usually  met  with  in  our  gardens.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  Slough 
exhibited  a  seedling  Busset  Apple,  which  though  good  did  not 
possess  an^  extraordinary  merit. 

Mr.  J.  K,  Borjanovics,  St.  Tamasch,  Bacska,  Hungary,  tent  a 
sweetmeat  in  the  form  of  a  sausage  formed  from  the  must  of  wine 
with  kernels  of  Walnuts  in  the  centre  of  it  It  was  said  to  keep 
till  July,  and  in  the  spring  to  produce  a  saccharine  efflorescence 
on  its  surface.  In  its  present  condition  it  did  not  meet  with 
favour  from  the  Committee,  and  it  was  recommended  to  be  kept 
till  the  saccharine  efflorescence  is  produced. 

Kesers.  James  Yeitch  A  Sons  exhibited  two  varieties  of  Seakale 
-^the  Lily  White  and  Fulham  White.  The  former  is  of  an 
uniform  pale  jellow  colour,  and  the  latter  is  tipped  with  purple. 
The  Lily  White  is  the  earnest  of  all,  sncoeeded  by  the  Fullutm 
White,  which  is  again  succeeded  by  the  common  variety.  A 
letter  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mi,  W.  Pratt,  The  Gardens, 
Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury,  sent  a  box  of  verv  fine  Mushrooms,  to 
which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 

Floral  Committee.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  According  to 
announcement  Chinese  Primulas  constituted  an  important  feature 
of  the  meeting.  Several  attractive  collections  and  fine  varieties 
of  these  plants  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading : 
Mr.  Brown,  Hendon  :  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanle^;  Messrs.  Yeitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea ;  and  last,  but  not  least  in  mterest^  a  group  from 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Grardens,  Chiswick.  This  last- 
mentioned  collection  consisted  of  twentf-nve  varieties,  including 
the  old  smooth,  small,  "  mill  sail  **  varieties  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Great  advances  in  colour  were  visible  in  some  of  tnese  small 
flowers,  many  of  them  being  decidedly  red,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
velvety  crimson,  partakineof  the  colour  of  some  of  the  rich  border 
Polyanthuses.  Some  of  the  higher-coloured  flowers  were  not  well 
formed,  and  the  trusses  were  not  good ;  one  varied,  however,  had 
large  fringed  flowers  of  great  substance,  colour  bright  reddish 
crimson.  When  this  variety  is  "  fixed  "  and  is  exhibited  in  good 
condition  it  vrill  probably  meet  with  a  high  mark  of  approt«L  It 
is  a  very  promising  variety.  Some  of  the  old-fashioned  Rmooth- 
petalled  flowers  in  their  various  colours  were  very  attractive,  and 
for  cutting  purposes  are  not  excelled  by  the  modem  and  massive 
frinsed  varieties. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  were  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for 
their  new  variety  Buby  King,  which  has  been  previously  referred 
to.  The  plant  is  extremely  sturdy,  and  produces  its  highly 
coloured  and  fine  flowers  in  profusion.  The  colour,  especially  as 
the  flowers  advance  in  age,  is  ruby  crimson :  the  younger  flowers 
deep  rosy  purple,  distinct.  Messrs.  Sutton  also  exhibited  an  excel- 
lent strain  oi  white  Primulas ;  also  a  new  Cyclamen  (Reading 
Gem),  for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  granted.  The  fiower 
is  large  and  well  formed  ;  petals  very  broad  and  pure  white,  with 
rosj  purple  base ;  habit  of  plant  dwarf,  with  round  marbled 
foliage.  Besides  the  certificates  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Suttons  for  their  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  Brown's  Primulas  were  represented  b^  Vesuvius,  rosy  crim- 
son ;  also  bv  rosy  purple  and  white  varieties,  all  fine  in  flowers 
and  habit  ot  plant& — an  extensive  and  valuable  group  for  which, 
including  some  well-berried  Soliwums,  a  small  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  recommended.  Mr.  Cannell's  plants  were  very  robust 
with  bright  rosy  crimson  large  flowers — an  excellent  strain. 
Messrs.  veitch's  were  white  and  deep  rosy  purple,  the  plants 
being  remarkable  for  their  robust  stems  and  fine  trusses  of  large 
flowers  produced  well  above  the  foliage.  These  plants  formed 
the  fringe  of  an  attractive  and  extensive  collection  of  forced 


shrubs  and  fiowers.  lalaos,  dwarf  and  floriferons;  Bhododeft- 
drons.  Azalea  amoena  and  A.  indica  narcisscefloca,  Bobmi 
Hyacmths,  Tulips,  Crassula  iactea.  Tree  CamatioBs,  Lilies,  fine 
baskets  of  splenoidly  grown  plants  of  Daphne  indica  rubra,  and. 
dwarf  plants  densely  covered  with  waxy  white  flowers  vrith 
yellow  stamens  of  the  hardv  deciduous  shrub  Staphylea  colchica, 
for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  This  will  prove 
very  valuable  for  early  decorative  purposes,  and  is  certain  to  be- 
come highly  popular.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  exhibited  some  very 
good  Cvclamens.  A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  recommended  fbr 
the  collection. 

Mr.  Cannell  again  exhibited  huge  pyramidal  trusses  of  AmiaI 
Pelargoniums,  romarkable  alike  bv  their  large  smooth  ikywM 
and  brilliant  and  chaste  colours.  When  all  are  so  good  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  select,  but  perhaps  the  best  of  the  pure  soarlets  metfe 
H.  M.  PoUett  (white  eye),  and  Lord  Giffard  :  the  best  dark  scartei. 
Col.  Seely ;  the  best  purplish  magenta,  Dr.  Denny ;  the  best 
white,  White  Vesuvius ;  the  best  salmon,  Salmon  Vesuvius ;  the 
best  cerise.  Circulator;  the  best  rosy  pink,  Mrs.  Leavers;  the 
best  lilao  pink,  Louisa;  the  best  oculate  flower.  Marguente 
Ponton ;  and  distinct  from  all  the  rest  was  Striped  VMUvius.  A. 
cultural  commendation  was  worthDy  awarded  for  this  splendid 
stand. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  exhibited  a  small  group  of  Orchids,  ioelitdtog 
the  curious  Masdevallia  polysticta,  with  twelve  spikes :  Qynfai- 
dium  affine  ;  Odontog^lossum  Bossii  g^ndiflomm,  veiy  mie ;  aad 
the  brilliant  Sophronites  grandiflora  in  excellent  condition.  Mr. 
Williams  also  exhibited  Amarp^Uis  Dr.  Masters,  a  clear,  rioh, 
medium-sized  flower  of  great  brilliancy  ;  colour  vermilion  scarlet 
faintly  veined  with  crimson ;  the  flowers,  three  on  the  stem,  of 
great  substance  and  of  attractive  form.  A  flrst-class  certificate 
was  awarded.  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Sons.  Fulham,  exhibited  a  latge 
group  of  Aucubas  well  covered  witti  oerries,  also  Laurustinusea 
and  Aralia  Sieboldi  variegata — ^fine  shrubs,  well  adapted  fbr 
various  decorative  purposes.  A  vote  of  thann  was  awarded.  Xr. 
G.  Thomson  of  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibited  a  fine  basket  of  Cras- 
sula Iactea,  proving  its  value  as  a  winter  decorative  plant,  and 
was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  Parr,  Harrow  Weald  Park, 
Stanmore,  exhibited  Abutilon  Yellow  Prince,  colour  veij  bright, 
plant  dwarf,  and  having  dark  green  foliage,  very  promising ;  also 
Abutilon  Vesuvius,  a  free-flowering  branching  variety  with  oronzy 
scarlet  flowers  and  flne  foliage.  Mr.  Spary,  Brighton,  exhibited 
heads  of  seedling  Poinsettias,  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  bracts 
being  cerise.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Wilson,  F.B.S.,  exhibited  Oncidium  Widgreni,  a  smaU 
and  rare  Ondd,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Xlr. 
Douglas,  The  Gardens,  Loxford  Hall,  exhibited  a  plant  of  llie 
smaU  curious  Orohid  Bolbophyllum  auricomnm,  the  flower  soma- 
what  resembling  that  of  Dendrochilum  glnmaoeuBL  The  plant 
was  referred  to  the  Scientific  Committee. 

nie  splendid  collection  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  Conifei» 
arranged  in  the  entrance  vestibule  in  December  by  Messrs. 
C.  L^  &  Son,  Hammersmith,  is  still  on  view,  looking  as  ftesb, 
bright,  and  attractive  as  ever.  The  meeting  was  variedly  inter- 
estmg,  and  a  very  successful  opening  of  the  year. 

GILBEBT'S  CABBAGE  BBOCCOLI. 

**  A  Kitchen  Gabdener  "  is  of  opinion  "  that  tiie  Fndt  and 
Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultnial  Society  did 
very  wisely  when  they  awarded  this  vegetable  a  fitstMclaaB- 
certificate."  He,  and  also  the  Committee,  having  tasted  it 
were  no  doubt  more  competent  to  give  an  opinion  than  I  and 
oUiers  who  only  saw  the  uncooked  specimens  at  Kensdngtoiu 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  but  with  all  deference  to  the  eimnor 
knowledge  of  the  Committee  either  collectively  or  indivianaUj, 
I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  certificate  was  awaided 
rather  too  prematurely.  Why  in  this  instance  depart  from  the 
usual  excellent  rule  of  testing  vegetables  at  Chiswidc  f  The 
flavour,  we  are  informed,  was  excellent ;  so  also  wovld  hate 
been  Carter^s  HcartwcU  Cabbage  and  many  other  vaxietiei  if 
served  up  equally  well.  To  me  the  specimens  sent  appeaved 
remarkably  like  an  old  friend,  or  rather  enemy  (thoj  twe 
usually  tr^ted  as  such)  under  a  new  name— often  to  be  met 
with  among  Broccoli,  and  vulgarly  termed  mongrels.  !%» 
season  we  ^ve  a  few,  and  fortunately  have  departed  from  tma: 
usual  custom  of  rooting  them  out,  consequently  are  Me  to 
send  specimens  to  the  Editors  of  this  paper. — ^W.  Igmiuldjbn, 
Orgett  Hall, 

[The  heads  of  Cabbage  Broccoli  appear  identical  with  <3ioie 
that  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  certificated  on  aooetiMt 
of  their  excellent  quality.  Yonis  were  equally  goed  when 
cooked,  and  distinct  in  flavour  from  any  Cabbage.  The  Cftb- 
bage  Broccoli  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pottle  in  1876,  but  Wtts 
not  cooked.  It  is  a  true  Broccoli,  having  twisted  inonrdi^ 
leaves,  the  midribs  of  which  boil  as  tender  and  possess  mncb 
of  the  flavour  of  a  head  of  Broccoli.    We  are  of  c^nnion  that 
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it  has  heea  produced  by  the  constaoit  selection  lor  a  late 
imvuible  Brooooli,  ita  leaves  being  exactly  the  same  as  those 
of  that  nuriety,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  extreme  late- 
noas  the  flower-head  is  rarely  developed.  The  Committee 
gnmt  certificates  to  old  as  wdl  as  new  vegetables  and  fruits 
when  they  are  exhibited  in  a  foim  in  which  their  qualities 
can  be  tested,  and  when  their  excellence  is  so  great  as  to 
merit  the  honour. — ^Eds.] 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Wc  have  received  the  following- summary  of  the  privileges 
«f  fbUovs  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Hobticulturaji 
SoasTT  for  the  year  1879.    Privilegm  of  a  Fellow  paying 
Jfmr  ffttmatu  a  year. — 1,  Entitled  to  personal  admission  at  aU 
tinea  when  the  gardens  are  open  to  Fellows,  and  two  yearly 
tickets,  both  of  which  are  transferable,  and  which  give  the 
bearers  adnuasiou  every  day,  and  to  all  shows,  f^tes,  conver- 
aazioiii,  and  Momenadea,  both  at  Chiswick  and  South  Kensing- 
ton.   N  JB.— The  garden  at  Chiswick  is  dosed  on  Sunday,  and 
the  garden  at  South  Kensington  is  open  from  2  P.af .    Servants 
will  not  be  admitted  on  Fellows*  tickets  to  the  shows  or 
promenades.    2,  The  right  of  introducing  two  friends  with  the 
bearer  of  each  ticket  on  every  day  of  the  week  (show  and 
special  days  excepted).     3,  The  pawer  of  admitting  daily 
^tmdays  exceptea)  eight  friends  by  written  order  to  the 
garden  at  Chiswick.    4,  To  visit  the  shows  at  twdve  o*clock, 
being*  an  hour  earlier  than  the  general  public,    ft,  To  purchase 
far  £2  2#.  each,  transferable  tickets,  which  confer  on  their 
bearers  all  the  privileges  of  personal  admission  and  of  intro* 
docii^  friends  that  the  Fellows  themselves  could  exfiicise. 
61,  To  receive  forty  orders  g^iving  free  admission  to  promenades 
and  on  all  days  excepting  Siow  days  and  special  days.    7,  The 
lig^ht  of  purchasing,  previous  to  the  day  of  the  shows  or  pro* 
menades,  tickets  at  reduced  prices.    8,  A  share  of  such  seeds, 
plants,  and  cuttings  of  Vines  and  fruit  trees  as  the  Society  may 
na^e  in  sofOcient  numbers  for  distribution  by  ballot  or  other- 
^nriae.    9,  To  purchase  the  flowers,  fruit,  &C.,  grown  at  Chiswick 
which  may  not  be  required  for  scientific  purposes  by  the  Com- 
mittees.   10,  To  receive  a  copy  of  the  publications  of  the 
Socatet^.    11,  The  right  of  voting  at  all  meetings.    12,  The 
Ti^bt  (on  giving  notice  in  writing)  of  being  relieved  from  the 
yearly  payments  while  resident  abroad.    13,  Free  admission 
to  the  reading  room  and  Lindley  library.    14,  The  wives  or 
liiiabands  of  deceased  Fellows,  upon  being  themselves  elected 
Fellowsb  are  exempted  from  the  admission  fee.    Privilege*  of  a 
^FHlom  paying  tnro  guineas  a  year, — 15,  Entitled  to  personal 
adTniaaion,  as  in  No.  1,  and  to  one  yearly  ticket,  transferable, 
aflTwittiTig  the  bearer  every  day,  and  to  all  shows,  f^tes,  con* 
▼enaiioni,  and   promenades,  both   at  Chiswick  and    South 
Kensington,  and  the  beuer  with  two  friends  on  all  ordinary 
dayi.    16^  Entitled  to  half  the  privileges  mentioned  in  Noe. 
3,  $,  and  8.    17,  The  same  as  Nos.  4,  5,  7,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13,  and 
14.    ^ricileges  of  a  G-uinea  member. — Entitled  to  one  ticket, 
not  transferable,  giving  the  owner  admission  on  all  ordinary 
oooaaions  and  to  all  shows  and  promenades  at  Chiswick  and 
Soath  Kensington,  but  not  to  the  annual  or  special  general 
meetings  of  the  Society,  nor  does  it  entitle  the  Members  to 
vote  on  any  matters  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 
The  Society  being  incorporated  by  Roy^  Charter,  the  Fellows 
incur  no  personal  liability  beyond  the  payment  of  their  annual 
SQbecriptions.    Entrance  fees  of  new  Fellows  joining  are  sus- 
pended for  the  present 

A  FIN£  plant  of  the  distinct  and  charming  Masde- 

VM^UUL  TOYAREi^siB  is  now  flowering  in  Messrs.  Yeitch^s  nursery 
at  Chelsea.  The  plant  is  noticeable  as  having  nearly  thirty 
flower  stems,  several  of  them  bearing  three  flowers  and  the 
nugority  two.  ^Hie  dwarf  growth  of  this  Masdevallia,  its 
fioiiCerous  nature,  its  sturdy  flower  stems  and  spotless  white 
£k>arei8,  render  it  unique  in  its  genus.  It  is  one  oi!  those  plants 
that  improve  by  acquaintance,  and  will  prove  very  valuable 
for  decorative  purposes  and  for  cutting  for  choice  bouquets. 

-  Wb  have  received  from  a  correspondent  living  a^ 
Chasteor  apecimens  of  flowers  Of  Chikbse  Pbimbose  which 
hftie  the  calyx  developed  in  a  remarkable  way.  It  is  large, 
baUrshaped,  upwards  of  2^  inches  wide  at  the  mouth,  and 
deeply  cat  round  the  margin.  The  corolla  is  of  the  usual  size, 
and  ia  enveloped  like  a  lady's  face  in  great  rufL  It  is  an 
exaggeration  of  that  form  which  is  met  with  in  the  common 
PriflUQiG  uod  called  a  Qallygasldn. 
^<^  <«  W.  C.  W.,"  writing  from  Saltford,  Bristol,  on  the 


SEVISRITT  OF  THK  FBOST,  says,  "  It  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  last  night  (Januaiy  11th)  was  the  coldest 
night  here  for  more  than  twenty  years.  My  thiee  minimum 
thermometers  registered  6°  above  zero,  or  twenty-six  degrees 
of  frost.  The  greatest  previous  cold  which  I  have  registered 
on  two  occasions  has  been  in  1860,  December  29th,  T ;  1871, 
January  1st,  9°,  with  thermometers  in  the  same  position  on 
each  occasion." 

-  JuBi  on  the  eve  of  going  to  press,  we  learn  that  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  treasury  have  appointed  Mr. 
SA.DLBB  (who  has  long  been  connected  with  the  Garden), 
to  the  Curatorship  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  lately 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  McNab. 

Mbs.  C.  Legbew  writes — "I  have  had  my  present 

OABDEN  BDGINO  TILBS  more  than  ten  years.  They  were  removed 
from  a  former  residence,  where  they  had  been  for  sevend 
years  previously.    They  are  cable  pattern,  black,  and  when 

? dinted  green  make  a  good  imitation  of  a  border  Box  edging, 
he  tiles  I  had  from  Mr.  Rosher,  Albion  Whaif,  Holland 
Street,  Blackfriars." 

— ^  Mb.  Mastin  J.  SuTiOK,  managing  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Sutton  in  Soks,  Reading,  has  been  named  ChevaUar  of  the 
Legion  ol  Honour  by  the  French  Government,  as  a  special 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  ttie  exhibits  ol  that  firm  at  ti^ 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  of  the  services  thereby  rendered  to  hor- 
ticulture  and  agriculture.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  whic^ 
this  distinctioa  has  be«a  confored  on  any  English  eachilntor 
of  seeds. 

An  Irish  oooespondent  states  that  he  purchased  seed 

of  LisiANTHUS  I'BINCEPS  iu  1872,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
raising  any  plants  from  it.  He  asks  if  others  who  obtained  a 
portion  of  the  seed  that  was  distributed  during  the  year  named 
will  communicate  their  experience  therewith,  as  he  has  not 
heaid  of  any  plants  being  established. 

Sbvebe  as  was  the  weather  during  what  is  termed  the 

"  first  Fbobt  "  of  the  winter,  and  which  terminated  immediately 
after  Christmas,  it  is  probable  that  the  second  frost  which 
terminated  during  the  night  of  the  12th  inst  (Sunday  last)  in 
the  neighbourho^  of  London,  will  prove  to  have  been  the 
more  injurious  to  vegetation.  The  first  frost  came  on  gradu- 
ally, and  was  accompanied  by  snow ;  the  second  came  suddenly, 
and  instead  of  there  being  snow  to  protect  the  crops  they  were 
exposed  to  the  high  and  penetrating  easterly  winds  that  pre- 
vailed for  several  days.  So  boisterous  was  the  wind  and  dry 
the  ground  that  dust  was  blowing  in  clouds  on  the  roads,  while 
the  river  Thames  presented  an  appearance  that  has  not  been 
equalled  during  the  present  generation,  it  being  almost  com- 
pletely covered  by  la^  blocks  of  ice  that  floated  up  and  down 
with  the  tide,  impeding,  indeed  almost  totally  arresting,  navi- 
gation. We  quite  expect  to  hear  that  much  injury  has  been 
done  by  the  frost  that  has  just  suddenly  terminated  in  the 
SOU&  of  England. 

The  wzntbb  in  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  writes   "  B.  G.," 

has  been  unusually  severe.  The  like  has  not  been  seen  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  much  damage  is  anticipated  amongst 
shrubs,  much  injury  being  perceptible  already.  The  frost  has 
also  done  much  damage  to  many  plants  in  unheated  houses 
and  frames,  although  well  covered. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  an  old  corre- 
spondent relative  to  pabaffix  as  an  insecticide  : — <<  The 
fai^ion  of  applying  paraffin  to  plants  will  explode  ;  it  is  thei 
nastiest  thing  in  existence.  Nothing  looks  better  than  oiled 
foliage  for  a  time,  and  some  will  find  to  their  cost  how  much 
waslung  off  the  paraffin  takes.  Every  drop  remains  where  it 
ffdls.  I  thoueht  my  Camellias  fine,  when  one  day  Mr.  Richard 
Smith's  traveler  made  a  dead  stop  at  them  and  inquired  what 
I  had  been  doing  to  the  Camellias.  I  told  him  I  had  becA 
usiag  diluted  parafl^  for  scale.  '  Have  it  washed  olE,'  ba 
replied,  '  or  you  will  kill  them.  There  is  nothing  more  olQff% 
gin^  to  a  plant's  porous  system  than  oil,  and  every  particia 
you  apply  remains  on  the  plants.'  I  believe  Mr.  Fetch  was 
right,  ana  I  shall  apply  no  more  oil  to  my  Camellias." 

-*—  The  death  is  recorded  of  a  veteran  nurseiyman,  Mb« 
John  Hoi^mbs,  who  was  for  many  years  a  partner  in  the  ex- 
tensive  nursery  firm  of  Fisher,  Holmes  k,  Co.,  Sheffield.  Mr. 
Holmes  died  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  A^Vhittington  Hill,  Lichfield, 
in  his  eighty-first  year. 

-.-—  The  abtificial  floweb  industby  of  Fbancb  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  that  country,  and  was  wel] 
repxesented  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.    The  number  of  manufac 
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tnrerg  of  artificial  floweTS  tbronghont  the  00011(17  <■  aboat  three 
thonsaod,  prodnciiig  aouaaUf  upwards  of  26,000,000L  of  flowen 
and  16,D00,000f.  of  otnamental  feathers.  * 


Non 


BOSE  HEDQE8. 

an  J  garden  conttun  than  a 


neat  and  an  eSectiTe  roseiy.  There  are,  however,  many 
eiderations  connected  with  the  fonnatltm  of  a  Maerj  proper, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  ImowledKe  of  the  capacity  of  the 
soil  for  the  si^vrth  of  Koses.  the  choice  of  sndt  varielies  aa  are 
likely  to  thrive  in  8Dch  eoila,  and  also  of  Tanetiea  that  are 
adapted  fOr  the  clan  which  is  to  be  fallowed  or  in  contem- 
plaUon. 

It  onfoTtonatelj  often  happens,  and  especially  for  the  gsr- 
deoer,  that  the  fint  idea  legaJ^ing  the  formatioa  of  a  roeery 
ia  forwarded  to  the  mechanical  worker  in  iron  and  wue :  hsuoe 


8  skeleton  ia  provided  and  erected,  to  which  flie  gardener  iO' 
anpposed  to  work,  rather  than  aa  it  should  be — the  latter  has 
the  ordering  and  direction  of  all  details  fr«m  firat  to  laat. 
Bach  aniilnstmtionof  aBo-caUcdroserjia  to  be  f oond  in  many 
parte;  snfflcient  for  our  pnrpoae,  however,  is  a  reference  to 
that  at  the  Ciyrtal  PfSace,  Sydenham— the  Hose  Mounti 
which  has  ao  dissatisSed  many  npon  making  first  aeqnaintanctt 
therewith. 

No  good  or  proper  roaery  ever  existed  but  loch  as  had 
Boaes  pure  and  simple  pre-eminent  and  all-commanding. 
They  must  be  grown  and  seen  in  all  their  beauty,  or  tliey  will 
fail  to  affoni  fall  satisfaction.  The  masses  of  one-aeason 
Roses — sach,  for  instance,  as  Charles  Lawson,  the  Qoeen  of 
the  Prairies,  and  Ch^MoU,  or  still  more  Blairii  No.  2— are 
<^  such  aa  are  seen  in  the  defiles  of  Persia  and 


1  It. 
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"  temples "  of  painted  wire,  to  which  its  branchea  are  cloaely 
dnwn,  is  to  onr  mind  a  prostitution  of  the  cultivator's  skill. 

Where  the  planner<d  a  roaery  andeiBtandshissubject,  work- 
ing details  togetlier  with  skill  and  taste,  a  great  effect  is  at  all 
times  assured.  Sixteen  years  ago  (see  Jaamat  of  BortieitUara, 
December  30th,  1B62)  an  old  contribntor  to  onr  pa^  gave, 
SB  a  happy  Christmas  thought,  a  paper  and  illostiatiosB  how 
to  make  a  Rose  hedge.  The  writer  of  Oiat  paper  has  lived  to 
|itoduce  such  features  in  duplicate,  and  we  ti>oay  give  a  bird's 
^je  view  of  his  last  effort  thereat  (fig.  6), 

At  Valentines,  Dford,  the  seat  of  C,  M.  Ingleby,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
UJ^.,  a  rosery  has  been  formed,  baving  as  it  were  a  ' 
foice  of  its  own.    The  hedges  are  formed  some 
height  t>y  abont  i^  feet  through.    They  are,  as  shown  i 

accompanying  engraving,  well  famished,  and    -  - ' 

ttiif -  '    '  "  '       "■■■■- 

obl< 


„  n  of  the  lovely  smul  double  white  Bcotch  Bose. 
The  beds  are  filled  first  with  a  row  of  dwaif  standard  Boses, 
baring  two  rows  of  dwarfs  on  either  side.    In  the  centra  of 


the  roaery  is  also  to  be  seen  a  "  temple,"  trhioh  aa  a  central 
object  gives  due  we^ht  to  the  whole.  The  outer  hedgea  are, 
as  will  be  perceived,  merged  together  W  arehes  which,  spnmg 
over  the  walk,  form  an  appropriate  mode  of  ingress  and  egress. 
These  arches  Hr.  Eariey  has  covered  with  Boses  and  Paul'a 
Crimson  Thorn  in  combination,  and  the  effect  of  the  crimson 
blooms  of  this  Thorn  and  those  of  Qloirede  Dijon  in  admixture 
is  extremely  good. 

If  we  tora  our  attentian  to  the  varieties  we  find  that  snch 
as  the  following  were  freely  planted — Charles  Lawson,  Blairii  ■ 
No.  3,  ChteMolS,  Madame  Hardy,  Due  de  Wellington,  an^ 
the  good  old  Oloire,  which  were  need  plentifolly  aa  dwarfs^ 
all  but  the  Due  being  on  their  own  roots.  Then,  wbetlter 
worked  on  Manetti  or  otherwise  as  dwarf  Boaea  were  mai^ 

C'  its  of  each  of  the  following — Francis  Loavst,  Qloln  dtt 
tenay,  Gloire  de  Vitiy,  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  Impiraliioe 
Eugtoie,  Jean  Bosenkranti,  Jolm  Hopper,  John  Knnea,  Ln 
France,  La  Dnchesse  da  Uomy,  Ia  Reine,  Ia  Ville  de  St, 
Denis,  Lady  Buffield,  Louise  Peyronny,  Madame  Alice  Dnreaa, 
Tfiriw""'  Boll,  Madame  Bontin,  M»rfiiimB  Chariea  Wood,  Ma- 
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dame  C.  Grapelet»  Bazonne  de  Rothschild,  Madame  Marie 
Giiodde,  Mai^une  Moreau,  Madame  Riyers,  Mdlle.  Theiese 
Unret,  Madame  Vidot,  MdUe.  Aonie  Wood,  MdUe.  Bomiaipe, 
Mdlle.  Maiguerite  Dombrain,  Mdlle,  Marie  Rady,  Marie  Ban- 
mami,  ManVthal  Yaillant,  and  Maurice  Bemardm ;  whilst  as 
standaidB  La  France,  Marie  Van  Hontte,  Madame  Lachanne, 
Faol  Keyion,  Madame  Marie  Gointet,  Madame  G.  Schwartz, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Madame  Marie  Finger,  Perie  des  Jardins, 
COieahnnt  Hybrid,  Thomas  Mills,  Belle  de  Lyonnaise,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Eaonard  Morren,  Dnchess  of  Edinbmrgh,  Marquise 
de  Gastellane,  Louis  Van  Hontte,  Etienne  Levet,  Fian^ois 
Kdielon,  Gomtesse  d'Ozfozd,  Mdlle.  Bag^e  Yeidier,  Gathe- 
line  Mezmet»  Fexdinand  de  Lesseps.  Freely  planted  also  have 
been  the  Austrian  Gopper  Briar,  Sweet  Briar,  single-flowered 
Bomnanlt,  Mar^chal  Niel,  &c 

I^t  the  reader  fancy  these,  the  wealth  of  our  national  flower, 
blooming  happily  toother,  fomung  masses  of  beaaty  and 
fragrance,  ana  he  will  exonerate  ns  from  saying  too  much 
r^azding  what  might  be  done  when  the  capacity  of  soils  to 
maintaiDi  yarieties  to  grow,  trelliswork  to  corer  well  and  pro- 
perly, are  combined  and  wrought  into  effect 

The  foliage  display  to  the  right  of  our  sketch  is  really  a  wall 
clothed  witi^  hardy  climbing  plants  ;  at  its  base  are  Anemone 
japonica  alba,  and  a  remarl^ble  mass  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
The  water  with  the  Nymphseas  recumbent  on  its  bosom  affords 
bat  a  BmaB  Hem  of  such  features  to  be  met  with  at  Valentines, 

EAST  lORKSHIRE  WEATHER  RECORD  FOR 

DECEMBER. 

The  following  is  the  Rev.  A.  T.  W.  Shadwell's  (Langton) 
monthly  report : — Mean  height  of  barometer  corrected,  29.78 
inches.  H^hest  on  4tfa  and  24th,  30.21  and  30.24  ;  lowest  on 
18th  and  19th,  29.15  and  29.10  inches.  On  seven  days  only  did 
the  presBore  reach  30  inches.  Thus  it  was  remarkably  low  for 
a  month  that  was  frosty  throughout.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  &ct  that  the  great  cold  was  not  brought  to  us  by 
noriheriy  or  easterly  winds,  which  raise  the  bcurometer,  but  was 
the  it^nlt  of  the  vertical  descent  of  a  highly  cooled  stratum  of 
air  hringing  with  it  frequent  and  copious  snowfalls,  which  in- 
▼ariably  depress  the  mercurial  column.  The  mean  tempera- 
tare  of  the  month  was  26.7®,  or  12°  below  the  average.  Every 
day  except  the  four  last  was  below  the  mean,  as  indeed  it  had 
been  continuously  from  November  18th  onwards.  From  the 
Ist  to  the  9ih  the  cold  gradually  deepened,  and  on  the  10th  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  twenty-four  hours  fell  to  19**,  and 
thenoeforwaid  the  frost  was  severe  for  fifteen  days,  finally  turn- 
ing into  a. thaw  on  the  night  between  the  25th  and  26th,  on 
which  last  day  the  mean  rose  above  freezing  point,  to  sink  again 
091  Use  27th  to  27.75°.  The  mean  of  the  last  three  days  was 
1.05%  2.05°,  and  8.06°  above  the  average.  The  mean  daily 
temperature  of  the  fifteen  coldest  days  consecutively  was  only 
18.04°,  an  extraordinary  fiffure  for  any  month  in  Britain.,  and 
especially  for  the  first  of  tne  winter  months.  The  mean  tcm- 
pentare  of  a  period  is  the  true  index  of  the  intensity  of  the 
coldfbecaose  it  shows  not  merely  the  lowest  point  attained, 
whi^  may  be  reached  for  one  hour  out  of  the  twenty-four,  but 
the  doration  of  the  abnormal  temperature. 

Now,  in  1878  low  night  readings  were  succeeded  by  impe- 
netrably foggy  and  dark  days,  whereas  in  December,  1874,  the 
last  cold  month  preceding  that  just  ended,  the  days  were  bright 
and  smmy,  with  maxima  in  shade  mostly  above  freezing  point 
and  TMtftTving  40^.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  coldest  fifteen 
day^A&d  those  not  consecutive,  of  December,  1874,  was  22.1°. 
Twtoe  in  that  month  the  greatest  cold  exceeded  the  last  month's 
giR&test,  and  one  whole  S&j,  the  Slst,  was  lower  by  6°  than  the 
ebldest  d  December,  1874,  the  mean  of  that  day  having  been 
only  4^°,  between  the  extreme  lowest,  4^°  below  zero  and  18° 
above,  the  highest  day  temperature.  Last  month  the  lowest 
absolnte  night  temperatures  taken  in  the  air  in  shade  were  2** 
an  12th,  2^°  on  15th,  4°  on  20th  and  21st,  and  S""  below  zero  on 
25th.  The  coldest  entire  day  was  the  12th,  with  a  minimum  of 
2°  a  maximnm  of  17°,  and  a  mean  of  9^*^ ;  the  next  coldest  was 
24tib,  with  a  mean  of  10^,  and  Christmas  day  showed  a  mean  of 
11^° ;  on  13th  and  15th  the  mean  was  IT". 

Since  February,  1855,  there  has  occurred  no  month  of  a  mean 
temperature  12^  below  the  average.  But  that  was  altogether 
the  coldest  year  on  record  all  over  England  ;  on  the  22nd  of 
that  February  the  temperature  here  at  two  different  levels 
stood  at  15}^^  and  13^°  below  zero.  Cold  winters  have  been, 
ever  since  records  were  kept,  decreasing  in  frequency,  and  the 
F"g»^«^  winter  is  now  over  2^  permanenuy  wanner  than  bec^sea 


1771  and  1800,  while  January  is  fully  3°  warmer  on  an  average* 
Tol^  fall  of  moisture  2.210  inches,  of  which  1.390  was  due 
to  snow ;  greatest  fall  on  23rd  and  26th,  0.365  inches.  The 
sum  of  the  yearns  fall  is  thus  brought  up  to  29.410  inches^ 
exceeding  the  average  of  twenty-five  years,  which  is  27.191,  Iry 
2.219  inches.  Evaporation  was  almost  nil  throughout  the* 
month,  the  two  last  days  only  showing  a  difference  of  2^  be- 
tween dry  and  wet  bulb.  The  Ouse  froze  over  on  the  night  of 
the  11th,  and  the  Derwent  was  blocked  in  its  lower  course^ 
Mai^  other  rivers  froze  over,  and  navigation  entirely  ceased  on 
the  Humber.  December  was  as  remarkable  for  its  calmness  as 
for  its  cold. 

During  the  frost  the  wind  rose  only  once  to  six  on  the  sea 
scale,  or  half  a  gale  on  the  17th,  and  once  to  four  on  21st.  But 
there  were  gales  on  the  last  three  days  from  the  S.W.  and  W., 
one  reaching  eight  Currents  distributed  as  follows,  as  far  as 
coald  be  ascertained  by  watehing  the  upper  strata  of  air,  for 
on  the  surface  it  was  mostly  ^m  to  an  unusual  degree  r 
8.  to  W..7,  W.  to  N.  14,  N.  to  E.  3,  E.  to  8. 1,  and  calm  on 
six  days.  Thunder  and  lightning  frequently  occurred  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  none  was  observed  here.  The  sky 
was  wholly  overcast,  and  in  great  measure  from  fog,  on 
fifteen  days,  more  than  half  on  two,  half  clouded  on  two, 
and  cloudless,  or  nearly  so,  on  twelve.  Sunshine  on  week  end- 
ing 7th,  13,5;  second  week,  8.05;  third  week,  29.05 ;' fourth 
week,  16.05  ;  and  on  last  three  days,  7.25 ;  as  against  Green- 
wich with  3.4,  3.6, 1,  and  3.6  hours.  The  week  ending  21st  is, 
of  course,  the  least  enlightened  by  the  sun's  visible  presence,, 
the  amount  of  sunshine  possible  being  54.1  hours.  The  sun 
rises  here  on  the  shortest^  day  at  8.27,  at  Greenwich  8.6.  The 
river  Derwent  stood  4  feet  above  summer  level  on  7th,  2.2  on 
12th,  13  inches  on  20th,  and  shrank  almost  to  that  level  on 
25th ;  on  27th  it  rose  to  1.7,  and  on  31st  to  10  feet.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  open  water  declined  gradually  from  40J°  to  32 J% 
when  the  surface  froze  over. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 


Hojfe  Annual  for  1878-79.  By  William  Paul,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S* 

This  interesting  and  instructive  **  Annual,"  which  has  just 
h&en  issued,  is  the  fifth  consecutive  one  which  Mr.  William  Pau) 
has  published.  It  is  a  great  improvement  on  all  its  predecessors,, 
as  it  contains  four  coloured  pmtes  of  wonderful  excellence,  sa 
well  do  tiiey  convey  to  the  lover  of  Roses  a  fac-simile  of  the 
varieties  which  they  represent.  We  never  saw  a  better  or  truer 
plate  of  any  Rose  than  that  of  Jean  Liabaud.  This  compara- 
tively new  Rose  is  a  great  advance  on  all  other  dark  Roses,  and 
Mr.  Paul  did  well  to  include  it  in  his  quartett. 

The  first  Rose  figured  in  the  book  is  one  of  the  gem» 
which  Mr.  William  Paul  first  exhibited  last  year— namely,  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford.  As  to  form  the  figvre  is  very  Uvthful  r 
the  colour  is  that  of  the  Rose  in  the  autumn.  In  the  summer 
we  have  seen  the  bloom  even  brighter  than  it  is  represented  in 
the  plate,  and  certainly  Her  Grace  need  not  be  ashamed  of  her 
namesake.  This  Rose  gained  the  premier  prize  at  the  National 
3ose  Society's  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  the  best  new 
Rose  of  the  year.  We  find  that  this  Rose  and  Countess  of 
(Roeebery  were  raised  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Postans,-  but  the  raiser'a 
name  waanot  attached  to  the  blooms  when  they  first  obtained' 
their  honours. 

The  second  Rose  figured  in  the  "  Annual  '*  is  a  new  Tea-ecented 
one— Soutenir  de  ^^idame  Pemet  This  Rose  was  introduced 
by  M.  Peinet  of  Lyons,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  that 
grand  Rose  Baronne  de  Rothschild.  It  is  in  form  and  colour 
rather  like  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  but  larger  than  that  flower 
as  grown  by  anyone  but  Mr.  Buhner.  Mr.  Paul  describes  it  a» 
"  a  very  fine  fiower,  something  in  the  way  of  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami)  but  sufficiently  distinct  from  that  old  favourite  to  be  an 
acquisition,  even  to  a  limited  collection."  We  entirely  agree 
as  to  ite  distinctness  from  this  Rose,  as  we  can  trace  no  resem* 
blaoce  to  it  from  the  plate,  as  it  is  an  expanded  globular 
flower,  and  d'un  Ami  is  a  pure  cup.  The  new  Rose  is,  how- 
I  ever^  a  lovely  Tea  as  seen  in  this  **  Anntml,"  being  as  to  colour 
I  a  nuxture  of  salmon  pink  and  canary. 

The  last  phite  also  represents  a  Tea  Rose— Madame  Lambaid* 
This  is,  or  appears  to  be,  something  quite  new  in  colour,  in 
which  respect  we  should  say  it  was  like  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae 
also,  and  m  form  like  Marie  Van  Hontte.  Mr.  Paul  describes 
ih^  flower  as  salmon  pink  shaded  with  rose,  large,  full,  and 
globular,  but  the  prevailing  colour  is  a  rich  yellow ;  indeed^ 
the  only  fault  we  ha^e  to  find  with  the  *'  Annual "  is  that  the 
descriptions  of  the  plates  and  the  plates  themselves  seem  to  be 
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somewhat  opposed  to  one  another,  so  tar  at  least  as  the  Teas 
are  concerned.    The  dark  Hoses  are  veiy  well  described. 

Mr.  Paul  gives  also  a  very  Interesting  summary  of  the  yearns 
Bose  shows,  and  furnishes  us  with  a  useful  list  of  the  prize* 
takers  at  the  great  shows.  No  doubt  Bose-growers  will  be 
glad  thus  to  keep  a  record  of  their  successes  in  a  portable  and 
pleasant  shape. 

There  is  one  paragraph  which  concerns  the  National  Bose 
Society's  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  against  which  we  should 
like  to  offer  a  mild  protest.  **  We  never  heard  so  much  discon- 
tent expressed  as  at  this  h>how,  and  this  not  by  one  class  of 
exhibitors  only.  There  was  what  we  can  speak  of  in  no  other 
terms  than  general  grumbling.  We  say  this  in  no  nnfriendly 
spirit,  but  1::«cause  we  wish  to  impress  on  the  managers  of  this 
Society  and  Show  the  necessity  of  amendment."  That  there 
was  some  grumbling  we  admit,  but  Mr.  Paul  most  have  heard 
more  than  we  did  amongst  ''exhibitors."  Some  of  them  were 
very  unsuccessful,  but  we  think  they  did  not  grumble  ;  others 
were  successful,  and  we  did  not  hear  them  complain.  There 
was  no  doubt  a  little  disappointment  among  some  of  the 
Judges  and  officials  that  no  hmcheon  was  provided,  but  most 
of  the  Judges  knew  the  reason  of  the  economy,  and  were  quite 
content  to  save  the  finances  of  a  Society  which  was  no  means 
then  in  smooth  water. 

The  "Annual"  contains  articles  on  Tea  Boses  by  "Wyld 
Savage,"  which  certainly  are  by  that  gentleman  ;  and  on 
Bose  stocks  by  the  author.  There  is  also  an  interesting  article 
entitled  "  A  Mausoleum  of  Hoses,"  translated  from  "  Le  Nord 
Est  Agricole  et  Horticole."  The  Bev.  W.  F.  Badclyfie  and 
*^  B.  B.  P."  also  contribute  articles,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Paul 
gives  us  a  list  of  the  best  white  Boses,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Prior 
gives  us  a  long  and  interesting  gossip  about  Bose  raisers. 

The  "Annual"  on  the  whole  is  weU  written,  the  plates 
are  splendid,  and  our  Bose-admiring  readers  cannot  do  better 
than  purchase  a  copy. 


CHAPTERS  ON  INSECTS  FOR  GARDENERS. 

No.  S4. 

The  small  moths  that  are  included  in  the  Tineina  group 
famish  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  "power  of  liUles. 
In  themselves  utterly  insigniticant,  and  both  in  the  imago  and 
the  larval  condition  easily  killed,  by  their  numbers  and  by 
their  perseverance  they  ai'e  enabled  to  inflict  much  damage 
upon  things  valuable  or  useful  to  man.  Our  race  has  been  no 
stranger  to  the  ravages  of  some  of  these  species  from  an  early 
period  in  its  history,  for  the  oldest  book  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures has  two  singular  references  to  the  moth,  presumably  to 
the  clothes  moth — «.«.,  to  one  or  other  of  the  species  so  destruc- 
tive to  wool,  silk,  and  fur,  and  with  which  Orientals  &om 
their  habit  of  storing  up  costly  garments  have  always  had  an 
unpleasant  acquaintance.  In  Job  iv.  19  man  in  his  feebleness 
is  compared  to  such  an  insect,  a  form  of  figurative  language 
not  uncommon  in  the  East ;  and  in  chap,  xxvii.  18  the  abode 
<A  a  wicked  man  is  said  to  resemble  the  slight  fabric  that  the 
caterpillar  of  a  clothes  moth  dwells  in.  Other  references  to 
the  species,  which  take  the  form  of  warnings  against  a  pro- 
pensity to  hoard,  might  be  quoted  ;  and  we  have  heanl  a 
modem  divine,  in  commenting  upon  some  such  verse,  caution 
people  to  beware  of  the  moth  with  its  "  tiny  teeth."  In  point 
of  fact^  however,  the  larvte  or  caterpillars  have  no  teeth,  pro- 
perly speaking,  any  more  than  their  relatives  in  the  Order,  all 
their  achievements  being  performed  by  the  conjoint  work  of 
a  pair  of  strong  mandibles  which  move  horizontally,  and  a 
pair  of  jaws  ;  &e  aid  which  the  tongue  gives  larger  animals 
in  the  act  of  biting  and  eating,  caterpillars  get  from  the  minute 
flexible  organs  called  labial  palpi.  The  muscular  power  in 
many  of  these  larvae  is  very  great,  but  it  nearly  vanishes  when 
they  appear  as  perfect  insects,  though  some  species  show  much 
dex;tenty  in  hiding  themselves  or  in  creeping  through  small 
apertures,  so  that  they  may  deposit  their  eggs. 

The  Tineina  exhibit  as  moths  great  variety  of  colour.  In 
sise  none  with  expanded  wings  much  exceed  an  inch,  most 
of  them  under  it,  and  some  scarcely  reaching  the  sixth  of  an 
inch.  All  the  wings  ai'e  usually  narrowed,  with  long  fringes, 
longer  in  the  lower  pair  of  wings  than  in  the  upper  pair.  The 
antennas  are  short,  except  in  the  singular  famUy  of  the  Long- 
homs,  where  they  are  several  times  the  length  of  the  body. 
la  habit  the  caterpillars,  even  in  the  same  genus,  exhibit  great 
diversity  :  they  are  to  be  found  feeding  upon  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  also  upon  all  ps^  of  plants  and  trees 
ia  a  state  of  growth.    A  host  of  minute  species  mine  leaves 


and  twigs,  and  numerous  species  construct  cases  or  moveable 
habitations  from  their  food  or  some  object  near  it;  others, 
again,  make  dwellings  that  are  not  moveable,  as  by  doubliz^ 
or  twisting  leaves.  A  few  of  the  larvae  are  brightly  tinted^ 
but  most  axe  of  a  dull  white,  grey,  or  brown.  The  nmnbeor  of 
legs  is  generally  sixteen,  occasionally  these  are  almost  inyisible. 
In  some  species  of  the  Tineina  we  find  that  the  ^^  are 
remarkably  large  for  the  size  of  the  insects. 

We  may  briefly  dismiss  the  species  with  which  the  gardener 
has  least  concern,  because  he  experiences  only  the  same 
annoyance  from  them  that  the  rest  of  mankind  do ;  others, 
however,  are  especially  his  foes.  These  form  the  family  of 
the  Tineidad ;  and  while  some,  like  T.  pelUonella,  are  izkcluied 
to  feed  upon  almost  anything  that  comes  handy,  othexs  have 
their  special  resorts — T.  tapetzella  for  instance,  which  is  said 
to  prefer  rogs  and  the  linings  of  carriages.  The  only  remedy 
where  they  have  made  an  attack  is  the  baking,  or  destmctaon, 
of  the  articles  infested.  An  odd  list  might  be  given  of  8troog« 
smelling  substances  that  are  supposed  to  keep  away  the  motha. 
A  curious  instance  was  brought  under  our  notice  not  long  a^, 
where  a  species  had  unobserved  committed  sad  ravage  in 
antique  tapestry  of  great  viUue.  We  may  note  that,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  "  shutting-up  "  plan,  it  has  lately  been  aigned 
that  clothes  moths  seldom  touch  articles  that  are  allowed  to 
have  plenty  of  air.  The  larvae  of  a  Tinea  are  said  sometimea 
to  attack  matting,  perhaps  this  would  be  T.  rusticella ;  but  aa 
a  set-off  to  any  injury  these  may  do  in  gardens  or  houses  those 
of  T.  pellionella,  and  probably  of  other  specie^  feed  upon 
living  pupae  of  insects  when  they  want  a  little  variety  in  tneir 
diet.  The  farmers  have  cause  to  complain  of  one,  Tinea  gia- 
nella,  which  in  some  years  is  very  common.  The  caterpjUaiB 
feed  within  the  ears  of  com,  devouring  the  grains  and  avoiding 
the  exterior,  so  that  the  ears  appear  sotmd.  A  dozen  or  more 
will  subsist  in  one  ear,  and  when  the  com  is  stored  up  it  is 
their  peculiar  habit  to  quit  the  grain  in  order  to  burrow  deep 
into  the  floor,  there  to  form  a  nest  for  the  chrysalis* 

The  Little  Ermine  (Hyponomeuta  padella)  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  all  the  Tineinae  to  the  ordinary  observer  q€ 
insects,  for  every  summer  in  varying  numbers  the  white  and 
black  larvae  display  themselves  on  the  webs  with  which  th^ 
have  bespread  the  Hawthorn  bushes,  seeming,  we  would  think, 
to  rejoice  in  the  havoc  they  are  making.  It  is  not  merely  Uie 
destruction  of  the  leaves  we  have  to  complain  of,  but  the  dia- 
figuring  webs,  which  tend  also  to  check  the  growth  of  tiie 
shoots,  and  which  are  frequently  extended  by  the  larvss  over 
adjacent  shrubs  or  trees.  Though  more  generally  found  upon 
the  Hawthom,  the  species  is  one  of  the  recognised  foes  of  tiie 
Apple,  and  it  is  occasionally  found  on  that  tree,  and  even  on 
the  Pear  and  Cherry.  The  strength  of  the  silken  cords  spun 
by  these  caterpillars  proves  that  they  are  made  up  of  several 
threads  united  ;  probably  one  end  they  serve  is  to  protect  the 
caterpillars  in  a  measure  from  the  assaults  of  birds.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  a  small  mass  upon  the  buds,  and  some  of  the  biids 
that  we  observe  busy  in  pecking  Hawthorn  buds  during  sprine 
are  engaged  in  destroying  these  eggs  we  may  presume,  ana 
mnny  tiiousands  of  the  caterpillars  are  killed  by  the  change* 
able  weather  of  May  or  June.  Very  generally  the  species  la 
permitted  to  feed  unmolested ;  but  a  check  should  be  given  to 
it,  since  the  webs  are  removeable  from  the  bushes,  an  operation 
which  is  best  performed  just  before  the  creatures  are  ready  to 
undergo  pupation ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  kill  some 
of  the  motlus,  conspicuous  though  small.  H.  padella  ia  one  of 
those  moths  which  can  make  itself  at  home  in  the  midst  of 
London,  and  in  a  small  garden  plot  the  caterpillaBB  will  some* 
times  run  their  webs  over  the  doors  and  windows  near,  ex 
stretch  them  from  wall  to  wall. 

The  moths  popularly  called  Flat-bodies,  of  the  genus  Be- 
pressaria,  illustrate  another  group  ;  in  sze.they  are  amongst 
the  larger  Tineina.  D.  nervosa  has  been  designated  in  Kngliah 
from  the  Carrot  which  the  caterpillar  frequents,  as  well  aa  the 
Parsnip :  but  as  the  attacks  of  the  species  aie  limited  to  the 
flowers  of  the  plants,  the  chief  result  &ey  produce  is  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  quantity  of  seed.  Another  Depressazia  attooka 
garden  flowers  of  the  Composite  order,  causing  the  blooms  to 
fall  to  pieces  at  the  time  they  are  likely  to  be  gathered  for 
bouquets.  Most  of  these  species  are  of  dull  ccdour,  but  one 
known  as  D.  ocellana  has  on  the  grey  wings  a  deep  red  mark 
resembling  the  capital  S  with  a  wMte  dot  vrithin.  Most  of  the 
caterpillan  are  grey  or  brown  dotted  with  black,  and  remark- 
ably active.  No  injury  is  done  in  gardens  by  tiie  pretty  Adelsa 
or  Longhoms.  A  lively  and  not  uncommon  species  is  named 
after  the  great  naturalist  De  Geer.    The  upper  wings  of  A.  De 
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Geerella  are  beautiful  to  the  tmaided  eye,  but  a  moderate 

rrcr  shows  them  covered  with  white,  purple,  and  gold, 
viridella,  of  greenish-gold  tint,  is  abundant  in  and  near 
woods.  Having  such  lengthy  antennas  it  is  surprising  how 
tlie  moths  manage  to  thread  their  way  amongst  the  branches 
aa  tbey  do.  In  the  genus  C^elechis  there  axe  nearly  a  hundred 
British  species,  as  some  reckon.  Neatly  all  the  caterpillars 
live  ooaoealed,  most  betwe^i  rolled  leaves  or  in  the  buds  and 
tJowers.  Some,*  however,  are  leaf -miners,  and  a  few  hide  in 
Ihe  stems  or  feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants.  Scarcely  one 
mcies  can  be  said  to  be  notably  injurious  to  horticulture, 
though  several  might  prove  so  if  they  occurred  in  greater 
abundance.  As  a  sample  of  one  that  is  annoying  rather  than 
seriously  hurtful  we  cite  G.  subocella,  which  as  larva  inhabits 
the  caJjToi  the  Marjoram  or  Origanum.  If  the  iiowering  tops 
sue  eBDunined  when  the  fruit  is  forming,  the  singular  cases  of 
tbe  caterpillars  may  be  detected.  These  axe  fonned  of  the 
dry  sepals,  the  case  being  lengthened  as  the  caterpillars.  All 
ttie  Gelechifle  are  rapid  fliers.  Some  of  the  moths  run  veiy 
briskly  along  twigs  and  across  leaves. 

CaterpiUarB  of  the  genera  Coleophora  and  Gracillaria  con- 
struct cases  in  which  they  live  and  feed.  Some  of  these 
resemble  flat  purses,  others  have  been  compared  to  cigars,  and 
oHien  again  are  cone-like.  A  common  example  of  a  Gracil- 
laria is  &e  Confluent  Barred  (G.  syringella),  an  elegant  moth, 
Imt  whidi  in  its  early»  stage  helps  to  make  our  Lilara  far  from 
«ileflaiit ;  and  we  may  sometimes  count  by  himdreds  the  leaves 
lolled  by  this  caterpillar  on  a  single  bush,  each  of  which  finally 
withers  off.  And  there  appear  to  be  two  broods  yearly  & 
avenge  seasons.  G.  omissella  forms  bladders  on  the  leaves 
of  Artemisia  vulgaris  ;  and  G.  auroguttella,  which  feeds  on 
Hypericum  ]perforatum,  contrives  out  of  a  single  leaf  an  inge- 
luous  double  cone.  A  tin^  white  species  that  wafts  about  iDce 
a  snowflake — Coleophora  ibipennella— lives  as  a  larva  on  the 
Birch,  in  brown  cases  resembling  a  pistol  in  miniature.  C.  cur- 
ra^pennella  makes  a  case  narrow  at  the  mouth  and  large  at 
the  naae.  Ihe  black  case  of  C  conspicuella  is  black  and 
Anoed  like  a  pea-pod. 

we  most  pass  wi^  slight  mention  the  many  species  of  the 
genera  Lithocolletis  and  Nepticula,  which  ftirni^  other  in- 
stances of  leaf -rollers  or  leaf -miners.  Some  of  the  larvse  are 
•0  minute  that  a  single  leaf  serves  to  feed  and  hide  half  a 
doaen  of  them.  A  favourite  climber,  the  Honeysuckle,  is 
Tisited  and  disficured  by  two  or  three  species  of  Lithocolletis ; 
some  also  mine  toe  leaves  of  fruit  trees  and  of  the  Rose.  The 
«dmU  group  of  the  Plumes  closes  the  saooesBi<m  in  the  order 
lepidcmteia ;  these  have  the  wings  cleft  or  divided  usually  into 
fhret.  The  common  white  Plume  is  seen  about  gardens,  for 
Utte  ctttetpillar  feeds  on  the  Convolvulus.  Another  species  has 
^been  leaored  on  the  leaves  of  Pelargoniums,  but  it  is  less 
fie^nent.— J.  R.  S.  C. 

OUR  BORDER  PLOWERS^-JEFFERSONIA. 

Tbs  two-leaved  Jeffersonia  is  one  of  the  choicest,  and  per- 
hans  one  of  the  rarest,  of  our  border  flowers  to  be  found  in 
cafeivation.  Why  a  plant  with  so  many  attractive  properties 
18  Bot  frequently  seen  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  It  is  said 
to  have  heea  introduced  to  our  shores  as  far  back  as  the  year 
]792|  bvt  I  doubt  whether  there  are  as  many  plants  to  be 
foand  in  cultivation  in  this  country  as  the  number  of  years  that 
bave  totervened  since  its  introduction.  There  is  something  in 
the  aptoeaiance  of  this  plant  that  at  once  engages  the  atten- 
tian ;  its  beautiful  large  white  flowers  and  conspicuous  yellow 
fitamoBS  and  stem-clasping  leaves  fix  an  impression  on  the 
mind  that  is  not  soon  forgotten,  and  the  plant  also  commends 
itMlf  to  our  notice  by  its  dwui  habits 

Jeifersonia  diphyUa  in  scmie  cases  may  be  termed  mi&y, 
hot  when  wdl  grown  it  is  a  real  hardy  gem.  One  of  its  greatest 
recommendations  is  its  being  in  bloom  with  us  in  warm  places 
in  early  and  mid  spring,  when  all  comers  axe  welcome.  To 
Bucoeed  with  it,  it  must  be  cared  for,  not  be  ti:ifled  with.  In 
its  native  home  it  inhabits  damp  woods,  which  indicates  to  us 
that  it  enjoys  partial  shade ;  thorough  drainage  and  moisture 
when  required  are  essential  to  its  well-bdng.  It  requires  a 
compost  of  rich  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  quantities,  a 
free  admixture  of  sharp  sand,  ana  a  sprinlding  of  charcoal 
dust  to  keep  the  soU  sweet  It  is  increased  by  division  and 
seeds  in  tbe  spring.  When  seeds  are  to  be  had  &ey  should  be 
sown  in  light  soil  in  a  cold  frame.  When  the  seedlings  are 
liui^enoc^  to  be  handled  they  diould  be  potted  and  eventually 
pluited  out  on  a  shaded  rockery,  to  whicn  the  Jeffersonia  is  a 


grand  acquisition.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  was 
named  by  Barton  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  President  of 
the  United  States.— Vebitab. 
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KITCH]^  GARDEN. 

Muihroom  House. — It  often  happens  about  this  time  that  all  the 
space  available  for  Mushroom  beds  is  occupied,  the  greater  part 
ot  tbe  beds  being  in  a  bearing  condition,  so  that  fresh  beds  for 
maintaining  a  succession  in  March  and  April  cannot  readUv  be 
made.  Under  those  circumstances  we  have  found  it  advisable  to 
hasten  the  producing  cai)abilities  of  the  earliest  beds  by  copious 
waterings,  producing  a  quick  supply  of  Mushrooms,  ana  then  to 
remove  the  exhausted  beds.  Materials  should  be  collected  at 
once  for  the  making  of  fresh  beds  at  the  close  of  this  or  beginning 
of  next  month.  Fresh  droppings  from  horses  fed  upon  dry  food 
only  are  suitable.  They  should  he  thinly  placed  m  a  shed  or 
other  dry  place  so  as  not  to  heat,  but  if  the  Dull:  be  considerable 
throw  the  dropi>ings  into  a  heap,  and  when  warm  and  givine  off 
steam,  the  interior  of  the  heap  baring  parted  with  about  half  its 
natnral  moisture,  the  bulk  should  be  turned  so  that  the  outside  is 
placed  inwards ;  and  when  that  is  heated,  the  material  being  about ' 
naif  dried,  spread  the  heap  out  thinly  upon  the  floor  so  as  to  pre* 
vent  further  heating.  Ihe  drying  of  the  material  in  that  way 
prevents  overheating,  and  consequent  overdrying  of  the  bedb 
when  made  up.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  orerwater  beds  coming 
into  bearing,  but  to  kee^  them  regularlv  moist,  keeping  the  atmo> 
sphere  also  moist  by  8|>rinkling  the  walls,  &c.,  with  the  syringe  as 
required,  and  maintaining  a  temperature  of  55^  to  60°. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Ftn««.*^Late  Gkapes  well  ripened  of  the  thick-skinned  kinds 
may  be  cut  with  as  much  wood  as  can  be  spared.  Do  not  remove 
the  wood  above  the  bunch,  bat  retain  it  as  far  as  practicable,  as 
we  find  the  Grapes  keep  more  pinmp  with  wood  bevond  the  bunc^ 
than  without.  The  ends  should  be  placed  in  bottles  filled  about 
three  parts  full  with  rain  water,  placing  a  lump  or  two  of  charcoal 
in  each  bottle.  The  bottles  will  require  to  be  fixed  in  a  slanting 
position,  which  needs  no  expensive  contrivance,  but  simply  a  rest 
for  the  t>ottles  and  a  strong  lath,  to  which  they  may  be  seemed 
with  string  in  a  leaning  position.  It  is  necessary  that  the  bunches 
do  not  touch  each  other.  Scrutinise  for  and  remove  all  decayed 
betries,  securing  as  near  as  possible  an  equable  tempera  tnre  of  45^. 

Prune  all  Vines  from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  without 
further  delay.  In  the  matter  of  performing  that  operation  some 
are  careful  only  to  cut  to  a  plump  bud — ^the  best  Dud,  from  an 
idea  that  the  largest  <^es  afford  the  largest  bunches,  but  except 
for  securing  monster  bunches  such  practice  is  not  desirable,  as 
from  eyes  nearer  to  the  main  stem  the  bunches  will  be  large 
enough  for  table  purposes,  and  will  be  more  symmetrical  ana 
com]MCt  in  form,  and  naving  larger  and  more  even-sized  berries 
than  the  bunches  above  referred  to.  Large  loose  bunches  are  as 
a  rule  uneven  in  size  of  berry  and  finish  badly.  Two  eyes  we 
con^der  a  safe  rule  to  adhere  to  in  prnning,  and  when  a  departure 
is  made  ftom  it  in  quest  of  large  bunches  select  a  plump  eye  as 
near  to  the  main  rod  as  possible.  In  course  of  time  the  spurs  by 
this  plan  become  very  long  and  unsightly,  necessitating  the  fre> 
quent  running  up  of  new  rods,  whereas  bv  close  pruning  the  need 
of  doing  so  is  considerably  lessened.  The  cuts,  so  soon  as  the 
pruning  is  finished,  may  l>e  dressed  with  "  knotting "  to  prevent 
bleeding.  The  loose  bark  should  be  removed,  and  the  rods  washed 
with  soapy  water,  8  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  which,  unless  there  hf^ 
been  an  attack  of  red  spider,  is  all  the  dressing  required ;  but  if 
those  and  other  pests  have  infested  the  Ymes,  dress  the  canes  wilh 
1  lb.  of  soft  soap,  half  a  gallon  of  water  and  the  same  quantity  of 
tobacco  juice,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentme,  and  as 
much  flowers  of  sulphur  as  will  make  a  cream,  applyinp^  the  mil- 
ture  with  a  brush,  rubbing  into  every  angle.  This  is  fatal  to 
every  kind  of  insect — red  spider,  tbrips,  scale,  and  mealy  bug,  and 
subdues  mildew.  The  border  should  receive  a  top-dressing  of  good 
loam  with  a  liberal  addition  (about  a  fifteenth^  of  crushed  bones, 
the  old  soil  being  removed  to  a  depth  of  2  or  8  inches.  The  house 
should  be  thoroughlv  cleaned,  and  painted  if  required.  If  the 
borders  are  not  satisfactory  no  time  should  be  lost  in  lifting  the 
roots  and  relaying  them  in  fresh  compost,  making  sure  that  the 
drainage  is  complete,  for  the  Vine  requires  abundance  of  water 
dnrkig  growth,  and  without  thorough  drainage  the  water  causes  a 
statb  of  the  soil  more  disastrous  than  drought.  If  the  Vines  are 
planted  inside,  and  have  the  range  of  inside  and  outside  borders, 
the  renovation  may  be  effected  without  loss  of  crop,  remaking 
the  inside  border  one  vear  and  the  outside  the  year  following. 
Admit  air  very  carcfufly  to  early  houses,  taking  advantage  of 
everjr  favoutable  opportunity  to  ventilate  moderately,  admitting 
a  little  air  at  75*^,  running  up  to  ?0»  or  86<>,  closing  at  80^^  main- 
tainhig  a  night  temperature  of  66»,  falling  to  60<?  on  cold  nights. 

Ptaehet  and  Nectarines, — ^Continue  to  impregnate  the  blossoms 
in  the  earliest  house,  using  a  camel-hair  brnsn  or  feather,  and  if 
posrfble  introduce  a  hive  of  bees,  which  will  enjoy  the  spring- 
like temperature  and  fertilise  the  flowers  very  much  better  than 
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IS  done  by  shaking  the  trellis.  When  the  fruit  is  well  set  ByTlnff- 
ing  may  be  resorted  to  both  morning  and  afternoon,  but  in  dull 
weather  syrincing  in  the  morning  wul  be  sufficient,  damping  the 
house  in  the  afternoon,  it  being  important  that  the  foliage  be  dry 
before  nightfall.  The  water  employed  for  this  purpose  must  he 
of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  house,  the  mside  border 
being  kept  well  supplied  with  water  of  about  the  temperature  of 
the  house.  Disbudding  will  sooa  reauire  to  be  attended  to,  but 
it  must  be  done  carefully  at  this  early  season,  it  being  better  to 
remove  a  few  shoots  daily  from  a  tree  than  many  at  a  time  at 
more  distant  intenrals,  which  last  practice  gives  a  check  to  the 
roots  and  is  not  fayourable  to  the  swelling  of  the  fruits.  The 
night  temperature  may  now  be  maintained  at  55°  to  60^ ;  60^  to 
65^  by  day,  5^^  less  as  the  minimum  when  the  weather  is  severe 
and  dull,  admitting  a  little  air  at  65^,  not  allowing  an  advance 
over  70^  without  full  ventilation,  closing  at  65®,  always  excepting 
a  small  crack  left  on  at  the  top  of  the  house  constantly.  Syring- 
ing must  cease  in  the  house  started  early  in  the  year  when  the 
blossoms  show  colour,  but  damping  of  every  available  surface  in 
the  morning  and  aftcnioon  must  be  practised ;  for  though  a  con- 
fined atmosphere  is  not  favourable  to  Peaches  in  any  stage  of 
their  ^owth,adry  atmosphere  is  equally  pernicious,  promotinff 
excessive  evaporation,  the  blossoms  equalljr  with  the  foliage  and 
fruit  being  invigorated  by  atmospheric  moisture,  provided  it  is 
not  stagnant.  See  that  the  border  is  in  a  thoroughly  moisfc 
£tate.  We  would  again  urge  the  necessity  of  completing  with- 
out delay  the  pruning  of  the  trees  in  the  latest  houses,  <u'e68ing 
them  with  an  insecticide  and  tying  the  shoots  to  the  trellis, 
the  borders  being  forked  over,  any  loose  soil  removod  and  replaced 
with  fresh  loam,  an  admixture  of  wood  ashes  a  fifteenth  part,  and 
a  twentieth  of  half-inch  bones  being  beneficial.  If  the  borders 
are  at  all  dry  give  them  a  good  watering. 

Fines, — The  plants  whi^  completed  their  growth  earlj  last 
autumn,  and  have  been  treated  as  before  advised  for  startmg  so 
JM  to  throw  fruit  early  in  the  year,  will  now  be  doing  so  :  if  not, 
they  must  have  extn  care  and  attention,  which  will  be  fully 
repaid  by  the  fruit  ripening  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  valuable. 
Take  every  advantage,  therefore,  of  favourable  weatiier  to  afford 
increased  neat  during  the  day ;  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  to 
^0®  before  givine  air,  then  allowing  it  to  further  rise  to  85®  or  90®, 
closing  at  85®,  the  night  temperature  being  raised  to  70®  to  76®  by 
4ay  by  artificial  means  unless  the  weather  to  dull  and  cold,  when  5® 
less  will  be  more  suitable.  Corresponding  moisture  will  need  to 
be  maintained,  not  seekine  it,  however,  by  syringing  overhead  ot 
over  the  pipes  when  very  not,  but  by  damping  limheated  surfaces 
two  or  more  times  a  day.  The  heat  at  the  roots  should  be  kept 
steady  at  85®  to  90®  for  Queens,  other  varieties  5®  less.  Examine 
the  plants  once  a  week,  watering  such  as  require  it  with  weak 
l^uano  water  liberally  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  roots.  Fruit- 
ing plants  or  those  about  to  start  into  fruit  should  have  a  night 
^temperature  of  60®  to  65^^,  65^  by  da;^  in  dull  weather,  and  70<^  to 
£0®  by  day  with  sun,  ventilating  a  httle  at  75**,  and  closing  so  as 
to  enclose  a  little  sun  heat,  at  wnich  time  sprinkle  available  sur- 
faces. Succession  plants  keep  slowly  moving  in  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  55®  to  60®,  60®  to  65®  by  day  with  an  advance  from  sun 
heat  of  5®  to  10^  and  moderate  ventilation,  it  being  safer  to  eir  on 
the  side  of  moderate  dryness  with  these  plants  for  the  present 
lather  than  afford  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmo- 
aphere. 

OREBNHOUSB. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  plant  culture  is  the  maintaining  of 
high  night  temperatures  and  exciting  the  plants  into  growth 
prematurely  by  artificial  heat ;  40®  is  a  sufficiently  l^h  nisrht 
temperature,  thereby  not   breaking  the   rest   by  unseasonable 

Sowth.  Tliis  more  particularly  applies  to  harawooded  plants, 
eaths  like  a  low  temperature,  they  Deing  easily  excited  bv  arti- 
ficial heat ;  Azaleas  likewise  should  be  kept  cool,  but  unaer  no 
circumstances  must  they  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry  at  the 
TOots  ;  and  Heaths  should  be  looked  over  at  least  every  other  day, 
Jiot  necessarily  to  water  them  but  to  supply  it  when  needed,  for 
though  their  requirements  are  now  at  the  lowest  yet  the  roots  are 
never  quite  at  rest.  Admit  air  freely  whenever  the  weather  is 
mild,  but  avoid  admitting  it  by  the  side  lights  during  frosty 
weather,  giving  a  little  by  the  roof  lights  in  preference.  Cape 
and  New  Holland  plants  should  have  no  more  water  than  to 
maintain  the  foliage  in  good  condition,  but  such  plants  as  are 
advanced  for  flowering  will  require  copious  supplies,  notably 
Epaerises  and  Acacias. 

PeUwgontmru.^-Tihe  temperature  should  be  kept  at  4Sfi  and  45® 
by  day,  with  ventilation  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable, 
affording  water  very  sparingly  until  the  growth  is  more  free,  as 
when  kept  very  moist  tne  plants  form  coarse  rank  growth  with- 
out a  corresponding  amount  of  roots.  A  portion  of  the  plants 
may  be  stopped  by  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  so  as  to 
form  a  succession  by  flow^ing  later  than  the  unstopped  plants. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  intended  for  summer  flowering  should  be 
potted-on,  bemg  mindful  of  two  things — viz.,  not  to  give  them  too 
niuch  pot  room,  and  to  pot  firmly,  ^p  the  shoots  as  required  to 
induce  a  well-furnished  sturdy  habit,  not  allowing  them  to  flower 
at  this  season,  and  tying  the  branches  well  out  when  fine  spec!* 


mens  are  required.  These  plants  are  verf  useful,  and  are  taking 
the  place  of  the  show  varieties,  which  is  a  great  mistake,  both 
being  equally  valuable.  Cinerarias  throwing  up  for  flowering 
should  be  assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Jrot-on  any  late 
plants  that  require  it :  also  Calceolarias,  using  turfy  loam  with  a 
fourth  of  leaf  soil  or  thoroughly  decayed  manure.  Primulas  keep 
well  up  to  the  light,  and  if  tiie  temperature  range  from  45®  to  60^ 
the  trusses  will  rise  well  above  the  foliage,  feeding  the  plants 
with  liquid  manure.  Cyclamens  also  should  be  kept  near  the 
glass,  and  are  deserving  of  every  encoura^ment.  Kalosanthes 
come  in  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarce  m  this  structure,  and 
are  therefore  useful,  the  flowers  being  durable.  They  require 
plenty  of  light,  with  water  only  to  keep  them  growing.  Fuchsias 
that  are  stowed  away  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry, 
causing  the  wood  to  shrivel,  as  in  that  case  the  shoots  die  back,  or 
if  not  they  do  not  start  well ;  afford  sufficient  water  therefore  to 
keep  the  wood  sound.  Tuberous  Begonias  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  dust  dry,  or  they  will  not  start  into  growth  when  wanted ; 
afford  them  a  little  water  to  keep  the  soil  damp.  Liliums  should 
have  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist  by  water- 
ing as  required  around  the  inside  of  the  pot,  and  not  immediately 
over  the  bull^. 

ORCHIDS. 

Plants  of  Calanthe  vestita  which  have  ceased  flowering  should 
be  kept  dry  until  again  starting  into  growth.  Dendrobiums  show- 
ing flower  should  have  moderate  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots, 
and  an  increase  of  heat  and  light  for  their  encouragement.  Onci- 
diums  and  Odonto^lossums  wul  be  coming  into  flower,  and  should 
be  well  supplied  with  water.  The  terrestri^  Calanthes  should  have 
plentiful  supplies  of  water,  also  Cypripediums.  East  Indian  Or- 
chids that  have  no  bulbs  snould  have  the  moss  kept  damp,  g[oing 
over  them  every  morning.  Be  careful  not  to  excite  Dendrobiums 
other  than  those  showing  flowers,  but  the  growths  must  not  be 
allowed  to  shrivel,  the  same  remarks  applying  to  Cattleyas.  The 
temperature  of  the  East  India  house  should  be  60®  at  night.  66®  to 
70®  Dy  day ;  Mexican  house  55®  at  night,  60®  by  day  j  Odonto- 
glossum  house  45®  at  night,  55®  by  day,  a  few  degrees  deviation 
causing  no  injury. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Seeds  of  subtropical  plants,  such  as  Cannas,  Eucalyptuses,  Fer- 
dinandias,  Wigandias,  Solanums,  drc,  should  be  sown  and  placed  in 
brisk  moist  heat  at  once,  so  as  to  afford  time  to  obtain  strong:  plants 
before  planting  out.  Any  old  plants  that  have  been  retamed  for 
propagation  snould  be  prunea  and  plunged  in  bottom  heat  to 
induce  them  to  throw  side  shoots  for  cuttings.  Aralia  Sieboldi 
is  best  obtained  by  seed,  but  A.  papyrifera  increases  readily  from 
the  root,  the  lar^  fleshy  portions  being  cut  into  lengths  of  2  to 
8  inches,  placed  m  pots  or  pans  in  sandy  loam,  and  plunged  in 
strong  bottom  heat,  where  they  soon  break  and  lorm  good 
plants.  If  the  stock  of  succulents  is  likely  to  be  short,  leaves  of 
Echeverias,  Cotyledons,  Eleinia  repens,  Pachyphiton  bracteoeum, 
Ac,  inserted  at  once  in  sandy  soil  surfaced  with  sand  soon  root 
in  dry  heat,  or  seed  sown  now  will  produce  nice  plants  by  beddinc^ 
time,  growmg  them  on  in  gentie  heat.  Altemantheras,  Colens. 
and  lysines  require  a  temperature  of  60®  to  65®  by  artificial 
means,  and  wUl  then  give  a  quantity  of  cuttings.  Altexnantheras 
being  required  in  quantity,  boxes  of  about  2  feet  in  length, 
15  inches  in  width,  and  4  to  5  inches  in  depth,  are  admirable  for 

{>ropagation,  filling  them  to  a  depth  of  8  inches  with  a  compost  of 
oam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts,  making  it  firm,  and  in* 
sertine  the  cuttings  closely,  but  allowing  a  little  space  for  growth, 
and  pbunng  over  each  box  a  square  of  ([lass.  Tne  cuttings  root 
in  from  a  week  to  ten  days,  the  boxes  being  placed  over  the  hot- 
water  pipes  of  vineries  or  other  houses.  If  the  stock  be  short  of 
the  Bronze,  Tricolor,  or  gold-leaved  section  of  Pelargoniams  an 
increase  of  warmth  will  be  necessary  to  start  the  plants  into 
growth  to  afford  a  supply  of  cuttings,  which  if  struck  early  make 
useful  plants  for  marsins,  Ac  Stock  plants  of  Ageratnms, 
Lobelias,  Yerbenas,  and  plants  of  that  nature  should  now  be 
placed  in  moist  heat  so  as  to  afford  a  supply  of  cuttings.  Any 
beds  or  borders  unoccupied  with  shrubs  or  sprmg-flowering  plants 
ou^ht  to  be  dug  or  trenched  at  once.  Pansies,  Tiolas,  Calceo- 
larias, Ac,  whidi  suffer  from  drought  should  have  the  ground 
trenched  2  feet  deep  and  have  manure  placed  well  below  the 
surface.  Trenching^  will  suffice  for  such  plants  as  PeUun^mums, 
TropsBolums,  Ac.,  without  any  manure,  but  subtropical  puuxts  can 
haraly  have  the  soil  made  too  rich  and  deep. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slough. — Catalofftie  of  Vege- 
tahUy  Flower,  and  Farm  Seedt. 

William  BulL  Sine's  Boad,  Chelsea.—  Retail  List  of  Flower, 
Vegetable,  and  AgricuUural  Seedt. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  108,  Eastgate  Street.  Chester. — Cata^ 
logue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Implements,  qc. 

Hooper  a  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  London. — Spring  Catalogue  qf 
Seeds  and  Plants, 

William  Bumaey,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 
— Coto^o^ue  of  Garden,  Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds, 
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Thomas  Bnnjard  <fe  Sons,  MaidBtone.— Deicrtptive  CaJtaiogue  of 
YegttabU,  Flower,  and  AgricuUural  Seeds. 

John  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S Jl.— Cato/<3yM«  <if 
VepetoNey  Flower,  and  Farm  Seedt, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%•  All  correspondence  shonld  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
OT  to  <*The  Publisher.'*  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
I>r.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  priratol^  to  any  of  onr  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense, 

Cerrsspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to- Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
•nee.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  te  questions 
through  the  post. 

Books  (W,  it.  A).— We  do  not  know  ot  sny  book  spedally  deroted  to 
«^^tan  of  the  Carnatioii.  Hogg's  work  is  long  ago  out  of  print  Ton 
wm  find  ample  instructiona  on  the  snl^ect  In  "Florista'  Flowera  for  the 
Many,'*  pabUahed  at  this  office,  and  whioh  yon  can  have  free  by  poet  for  five 
postage  KtampB.  iThonuu  Lambert). —HoWt  -  Book  About  Koeee,"  publtohed 
^Blackwood.  (T. F.  A).— The •* Oaiden  Manoal,"  published  at  this  office, 
will  soffc  yon.  Send  U.  9d.  in  poetage  stamps  and  it  wiU  be  forwarded  to 
yoo. 

.yjrra  BBBAKWO  lRBB€fULABLT  (/T.  B^  SuMtex^^lt  is  impoadble  to 
sdYtte  you  in  a  satisfactory  manner  onleas  yon  alford  as  some  information 
VMVe^ig  joor  Vines.  If  yon  will  let  ns  know  their  approximate  age» 
yanetxs,  if  they  produce  healthy  foliage,  also  if  spurs  are  regularly  placed  on 
^e  rods,  and  the  period  that  you  usually  start  them,  we  shall  then  be  glad  to 
give  your  letter  onr  best  attention. 

-  TJA  Bo«8  lOB  "WufTKB  (/V^rwnan).— The  varieties  of  Tea  Boses  grown 
jyJir.  Denning  for  producing  blooms  in  winter  are  Niphetos,  Isabella 
gmmt»aafnuKs  ICadame  Faloot,  Deronlenais,  and  Bubens.  In  addition  to 
tooee  varieties  Mr.  Hunter  grows  Vioomtesae  de  Gases  and  Duchess  of  Edin- 
hm;H^  and  he  has  cut  hundreds  of  blooms  from  them  during  the  winter. 
The  Boses  are  planted  in  a  trough  in  a  Pine  stove. 

nriBODUCTlOH  OP  TH»  O&ANQB  (7.  /br6«).~Aubrey  tn  his  "History 
?  ^'^  "^  ^^^  ^''  Walter  Baleigh  brought  the  seeds  and  gare  them 
to  Sir  Ftanda  Ouew,  whose  niece  he  had  married.  He  raised  trees  from 
_?  ??4  ^^  ^  orangery  for  their  shelter.  In  1690  many  of  the  trees 
wwe  u  feet  high,  and  in  that  year  ten  thousand  Oranges  yeen  gathered 
tf«n  them.   The  trees  were  kUled  by  a  very  severe  frost  in  178». 

GOttnsH  FBSR  (if.  Anthonfi^lt  is  probobly  a  seedling  variety  of  Adi- 
•BBtma  GNiiUas-Yenerls.  The  frond  sent  is  very  elegant,  and  much  resembles 
MBDtom  Ilarleyenae,  but  has  more  deeply  cut  pinnae.  We  have  seen  many 
seedlings  of  Adiantum  CapIUus- Veneris  with  fronds  in  their  early  stages 
qnite  nnJike  thoee  of  the  parent  phmt,  but  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
tney  prodnoed  fronds  of  the  normal  type.  This  chuigo  of  character  la  com- 
mon to  other  Ferns ;  for  instance,  the  elegant  Adiantum  gracillimum  never 
prodnoes  its  true  game-like  fronds  until  the  seedlings  are  two  years  old,  the 
flnt  mmda  always  being  abnonnaUy  large.  The  value  of  your  Fern  depends 
on  ita  power  of  producing  fronds  with  livge  and  deeply-cnt  pinme  when  the 
plant  has  been  grown  to  a  large  sixe.  Ita  true  chaiacter  cannot  be  de- 
termined nntil  the  plant  is  at  least  three  years  old. 

OacBS  JxFEsnsG  Strawbkrbt  Plarts  (/).  LtndM9),r-Oviag  to  the 
westher  the  specimens  were  too  shrivelled  for  certain  identification;  seem- 
mg?y  tbey  are  larvaa  of  a  beetle  of  the  genus  Slater  (wlreworms).  Whatever 
tethe  spaoies,  no  application  to  the  son  can  be  devised  better  than  an 
altaifne  solution,  ssy  of  ammonia,  of  sneh  strength  as  not  to  injure  the 
JusBte.  Am  the  hurvae  sometimes  quit  the  earth  at  night,  it  has  been  reoom- 
mended  to  trap  them  by  placing  as  baits  lettnoe  leaves  or  sUces  of  potato, 
u  yon  cannot  obtain  gas  ammoniacal  liqnor,  one  pint  to  two  gallons  of 
water,  try  a  solution  of  paraffin,  mixing  a  wine-glassful  of  paraffin  in  four 
S^oos  of  water.  This  can  only  be  done  effectually  vrith  the  syringe,  al- 
ternate^ syringing  into  the  vessel  and  into  a  few  m  the  Strawberry  pots, 
s^f  sfeont  half  a  dosen,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  let  us  know  the  results. 

Bbpottiho  VKRNB  Ufna<mr)^The  Ferns  shonld  be  repotted  in  March* 
«  baflon  they  oommenoe  growing.  The  sldee  of  the  ball  should  be  loosened, 
renoTiag  the  old  soil  from  among  the  roots,  reducing  the  ball  about  a  third. 
If  the  same  pots  are  emploved,  to  which  there  is  no  objection,  th^  shonld 
be  washed  dean  both  inside  and  outside,  and  be  drained  effioient^.  In 
Totting  pcess  the  soil  firmly  around  the  baU.  Flbroos  peat  with  a  sixth  of 
iflvn  sand  is  a  suitable  soil  for  moet  kinds  of  Ferns.  Water  the  plants 
cntiaJilj,  bnt  keeping  them  moist  fbr  a  time  after  potting,  and  when  th^ 
aia  starting  freely  into  growth  apply  water  oopionsly. 

BouoH  UmumB  (Ban{fory.^Ity  "roogh  netted"  we  presume  yon  mean 
iwigh,  cartnaoled,  slightly  netted,  and  deeply  ribbed,  ••  flavour  and  colour  '* 
hsfaig  no  oooaideration ;  yon  cannot  have  two  with  ooareer  aspect  than  Black 
Itock  and  Paterson's  Hybrid,  both  of  large  tlse  and  scarlet  flesh. 

WOBBao  BHOI>0DBzn>B0H8  (A  Lodgyj—BfODcm  them  to  a  cool  house  at 
cnoe^  and  introduce  them  to  heat  a,bout  six  weeks  before  required  in  flower; 
bnt  yoo  do  not  way  what  the  tempemtnre  they  are  to  be  introduced  to  is, 
and  chat  entirely  oetermlnes  the  time  of  their  coming  into  flower.  A  tem- 
penaton  of  W«  to  60^  at  night,  90°  to  65°  by  day  lyy  artificial  means,  wiU 
be  naoeasaiy,  with  an  advance  from  sun  heat.  If  the  tempemtnre  is  lower 
than  that  named,  of  course  a  longer  time  must  elspse  befora  the  shrubs 


AjnvnALfl  lOB  EDanrOB  (Aiem)^ — None  ot  the  snnnals  yon  name  aie 
snitable  for  edgings  to  beds  except  Saponaria.  Flowering  annuals  are 
either  too  tall-growing  or  do  not  continue  long  enough  in  bloom  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  satisfactory  manner  as  edgings  to  beds  of  continuous-flowering 
plants,  the  annuals  either  flowering  too  early,  too  late,  or  are  of  too  short 
duration. 

HxaTivo  A  OBJoaniOUBS  (TT.  C,  2?.)^— For  heating  small  greenhouses 
nothing  is  cheaper  or  answers  better  than  a  stove  boiler  with  hot-water 
stpes  attached.  The  house  miaht  be  heated  with  parafiBn  lamps,  but  the 
odOm  in  the  aid  will  be  both  dtie^Mr  and  sate.   We  advise  a  stove  boiler 


with  hot-water  pipes,  a  flow  and  return  pipe  4-lnch  along  the  front  of  the 
house,  which  will  afford  all  the  heat  required,  and  of  a  nature  superior  to 
that  had  from  highly  heated  surfaces. 

DWABF  PKA8  (Je.  D^  Chester).— The  dwarf  kinds  of  Peas  may  be  grown 
without  sticks,  but  are  the  most  profitable  with.  Bxtra  Barly  Premier 
Oem,  Blue  Peter,  Unique,  Dwarf  Waterloo  Branching,  and  Button's  Long- 
podded  Tom  Thumb  are  desirable  dwarf  varieties  that  may  be  sown  in 
rows  H  fleet  apart.  They,  however,  are  not  so  profitable  as  taller  kinds 
when  supported  by  sticks.  A  good  yellow-flowering  annual  bedding  plant 
is  Tagetes  signata  pumila. 

Apples  (/.  Woobyehy—We  have  two  Apples  in  a  small  box,  but  as  no 
letter  accompanied  them  we  did  not  know  nrom  whom  they  came,  or  the 
object  with  which  they  were  sent. 

Hellbbobbs  (/.  2>MchM>rfA).— They  may  be  obtained  of  the  principal 
London  and  provincial  nurserymen,  especially  thoee  making  herbaceous 
plants  a  specialty.    We  cannot  recommend  dealers. 

PBilBS  ABD  Applbb  POB  BxPOfiBD  SITUATION  iIdem).—Piears:  •Jar- 
gonelle, •Williams' Bon  Chi«tien,  Flemish  Beauty,  •White  Doyenn^«Ck>mte 
de  Lamy,  Durondean,  Marie  Louise,  •Beurr^  Diel,  •Thompson's,  Passe 
Golmar,  Beurrd  Baohelier,  and  Bergamot  Esperen.  Apples— Dessert :  Irish 
Peach,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Margil,  Beinette  du 
Canada,  and  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Kitchen :  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield, 
Stirling  Castie,  Cox's  Pomona,  Cellini,  Bymer,  Blenheim  Orange,  Northern 
Greening,  Warner's  King,  Norfolk  Bearer,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  Hamble- 
d<m  Deux  Ans.    The  Peurs  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  most  desirable. 

SOULBTMB  Ubhbaltht  (/.  JS.).— Your  plants  are  infested  with  scale, 
which  if  not  destroyed  or  the  plants  removed  wiU  spread  on  to  such  plants 
as  Camellias  and  otLers  that  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  Spong- 
ing the  leaves,  especially  on  the  under  sides,  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  is 
a  safe  though  somewhat  tedious  remedy. 

HOT-WATEB  PIPES  Cbackbd  (/.  C.  F.).—Bj  emptying  the  pipes  so  as  to 
have  tton  dry,  and  filling  the  cracks  with  a  salve  formed  by  mixing  iron 
bcnings  or  flUngs  with  vinegar  or  sal  ammoniac,  preesing  this  into  the 
fissures  and  keeping  the  pipes  drv  until  this  has  become  quite  hard,  it  will 
stop  the  leakage  and  stand  for  a  length  of  time.  Sal  ammoniac  alone  will 
not  tXiop  the  leakags.  We  have  known  some  rope  yam  coated  with  white 
lead  forced  into  the  crack  stop  the  leakage  until  such  time  as  the  pipes 
could  be  emptied  of  water  fen:  application  of  the  former  remedy. 

VIBEB  IB  POTS  BOT  BTABTlBa  (Bot  Vine).— "We  can  only  aooonnt  for 
the  Vines  not  starting  in  two  ways— viz.,  either  they  did  not  ripen  their 
wood  until  late,  and  have  not  been  kept  cool  sufficiently  long  to  induce  rest, 
or  the  sap  that  would  otherwise  be  expended  upon  the  eyes  is  lost  by  the 
Vines  bleeding.    Are  the  roots  all  right  ? 

Abpabagus  (il.  27.).— We  do  not  consider  Connover^  Asparagus  difierent 
from  the  variety  usually  cultivated.  Any  difference  is  the  presumed  separate 
vaurieties  we  bdleve  to  be  attributable  to  soil  and  cultivation. 

Names  of  Plabts  (C.  H.  0.).— Cattleya  guttata.  (B./.).— Pioea  oepha- 
onica.    (J9.  A.  iT.).— Phillpodendron  regia. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTBY,  PIGBON.  AND  BEE  CHBONICLB. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  A  BREEDING  FLOCK  OF  DOWN 

SHEEP. 

XTbdbr  the  heading  of  down  sheep  we  propose  to  inclnde  the 
Southdown,  the  Hampshire  Down,  and  west-oonntiy  Down.  The 
Sovthdowns  are  kept  principally  on  the  chalk  hill  districts  in  the 
oonnty  of  Sussex,  the  Hampshire  Downs  extend  over  a  large 
portion  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  and  the  west-oonntry  Downs 
are  reared  chiefly  hi  Wiltehire  and  Dorsetehire.  The  breeding 
flocks  are  kept  as  the  stock  flocks  npon  the  chalk  hill  farms 
throughont  those  five  counties.  In  all  these  districte  it  will  be 
found  there  are  home  farms  attached  to  the  estates  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  upon  which  one  or  other  of  these  varieties  of 
sheep  is  kept,  and  we  know  many  proprietors  who  take  great 
interest  in  their  breeding  flocks,  and  some  of  them  are  exhibitors 
of  their  best  specimens  at  the  different  cattle  shows  of  the  leading 
agricultural  societies.  During  the  past  twenty  years  such  im- 
provements  haye  been  made  in  the  value  and  character  of  the 
respectiTe  breeds  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  not  in 
msmy  instances  attained  to  perfection,  or  as  near  to  it  as  it  is 
poisible  to  reach.  As  we  hare  for  many  years  given  strict  atten; 
tion  to  these  matters  we  are  obliged  to  add  that  all  the  intelli- 
gence and  care  that  can  be  bestowed  will  scarcely  suffice  to 
enable  the  owners  of  the  best  flocks  to  maintain  them  in  all  their 
purity  and  high  character  for  which  they  have  recently  been 
celebrated.  We  have  therefore  undertaken,  by  relatbg  onr 
experience  as  well  as  that  which  we  have  gleaned  from  our  con- 
neotion  and  acquaintance  with  the  best  flock  masters  and  their 
sheep  connected  with  the  hill  farming  of  the  several  counties,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  in  a  practical  form  such  methods  of  manage- 
ment aa  wiU  enable  young  beginners  in  the  business  to  snoceed 
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and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  many  snccessf al  managers  of 
home  farms  who  have  preceded  them. 

In  commencing  a  breeding  flock  we  recommend  that  the  soil 
and  climate  must  be  a  great  guide  in  selecting  the  Tarietj  of 
sheep  to  be  kept  as  a  stock  or  breeding  flock,  and,  taking  the 
facts  as  we  find  them — ^that  the  animals  Icept  in  certain  districts 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  managers  as  representing 
the  resnlt  of  their  observations  and  profits  in  business — we  should 
in  the  first  place  select  our  stock  h'om  the  flocks  in  the  district 
or  neighbourhood  of  the  farm  whereon  we  intend  to  practise  the 
art  01  breeding  and  rearing  a  flock  of  really  first-class  down 
sheep.  Having  on  various  occasions  purchased  ewes  for  the 
foundation  of  a  flock,  we  recommend  that  if  the  farm  we  intended 
stocking  were  on  the  Sussex  hills,  we  should  buy  our  sheep 
at  the  first  Lewes  fair.  If  in  Wiltshire  or  Dorset  we  should 
mochase  at  Butford  or  Wilton  fairs,  near  Salisbury ;  and  if  in 
Hampshire  or  Berkshire  we  should  obtain  our  ewes  from  Overton 
or  Wejhill  fairs.  By  making  purchases  at  the  earliest  fairs  we 
have  invariably  found  that  the  best  stock  as  a  rule  is  sold  at 
these  fairs.  As  it  is,  however,  not  always  possible  to  obtain  ewes 
of  the  several  ages  required  for  the  stocx  on  a  farm,  we  have 
usually  taken  a  double  number  of  six-teeth  and  full-mouthed 
ewes,  as  these  are  always  to  be  had  in  any  quantity,  and  then 
tmst  to  our  success  in  breeding  to  save  a  larger  number  of  ewe 
lambs  of  the  first  year's  produce,  except  that  we  should  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  the  offer  of  a  flock  of  two-teeth  and  four- 
teeth  ewes,  or  obtain  them  at  a  sale  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
a  well-bred  flock  may  be  dispersed  and  sold  through  a  change  of 
tenancy  upon  the  farm  where  they  may  have  been  reared. 

In  stocking  a  farm  as  to  numbers  it  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  capability  of  the  farm  as  to  its  produce,  and 
this  will  be  estimated  by  the  proportion  of  vale  arable,  light  land 
arable,  water  meadow,  vale  pasture,  and  down  land  upon  the 
hills.  The  sheep  required  as  to  numbers  must  be  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  not  according  to 
the  strict  rules  of  cultivation  laid  down  by  a  lease,  for  we  are 
now  speaking  of  the  conducting  of  home  rarms  where  there  are 
no  restrictions  of  cropping,  except  those  which  are  most  judicious 
as  a  rotation,  in  furnishing  ample  supplies  of  food  for  stock  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  actual  number  of  sheep  to  be  kept 
npon  a  farm  of  a  fair  proportion  of  land  of  the  classes  above 
named  must  be  a  matter  for  consideration.  We  will  for  example 
instance  a  farm  of  six  hundred  acres,  and  we  often  find  the  land 
on  such  a  farm  to  consist  of — 


Acres. 

Vale  land  arable lOO  > 

Light  land  amble  SOOi 

Down  land  pasture 150 

Water  meadow 30 

Yale    pasture,     Including    house, 
homestead,  &c 20 

Total  of  farm.. 


Total  axable. 


Acres. 
..400 


Total  pasture,  ^c. 


.300 


600 


This  being  a  fair  illustration  of  the  extent  and  contents  of  a 
bxeedine  stock  farm  in  either  of  the  above-named  counties, 
although  of  course  the  farms  differ  in  extent  and  in  proportion 
of  arable  to  pasture  and  meadow  land.  Some  farms  have  no 
irri^iated  meadows  at  all ;  stiU  to  make  the  statement  intelligible 
whioh  we  wish  to  lay  before  our  readers  we  have  adopted  this 
illnstration  of  a  farm  of  six  hundred  acres,  and  after  stating  the 
management  we  recommend  for  such  a  farm  it  will  assist  to  some 
extent  the  managers  of  farms,  although  differing  in  their  size  and 
contents.  The  number  of  stock  ewes  which  we  may  venture  to 
maintain  upon  these  six  hundred  acres  would  differ  m  some  respects 
as  to  the  size  and  sort  of  stock,  because  we  allow  one  and  a  quarter 
ewe  per  acre  to  the  arable  land  of  the  Hants  and  west-country 
sheep,  still  the  Sussex  sheep  are  smaller,  and  mav  be  run  thicker 
and  m  greater  numbers,  say  one  and  a  half  ewe  per  acre ;  but  both 
these  proportions  must  be  taken  as  applying  only  to  such  a  farm 
as  our  illustration  affords,  because  where  there  is  a  less  proportion 
of  down  or  water  meadow  this  will  alter  the  capability  of  the 
fann  to  maintain  any  given  number  of  sheep. 

Let  US  now  consider  the  method  whereby  the  flocks  of  sheep  are 
to  be  maintained  numerically  of  the  respective  ages.  A  flock 
generally  consists  of  about  one-thh-d  two-teeth  ewes,  one-third 
four-teeth,  and  one-third  six-teeth  ewes,  and  the  ewe  lambs  of  the 
previous  year.  There  are,  however,  various  opinions  as  to  the 
!!?r!S^  ^J^^epi'^g  one-fourth  of  the  respective  ages  in  lieu  of  one- 
third.  We  incline  to  the  former  proposal  of  one-third,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  relative  ages  are  kept  up  by  the  sale  of  the  fuU- 
moathed  ewes  in  the  months  of  July  or  August,  which  are  replaced 
by  the  ewe  lambs  of  the  preceding  year.  The  wether  Iambs,  which 
generally  reach  to  about  half  the  number  of  the  total  yeaned,  will 
be  fattened  or  sold  as  stock  about  the  same  time  as  the  off-going 
ewes ;  there  should  also  be  sold  a  portion  of  the  ewe  lambs,  all 
the  unhealthy  or  otherwise  objectionable  animals,  which  should 
be  replaced  by  purchases  made  of  good  stock,  and  judiciously 
selected  as  matching  the  bulk  of  the  flock,  and  thus  start  with  a 
full  number  of  ewe  lambs  in  the  autumn  of  each  year.  It  may  be 
^tefesting  to  onr  readers  to  find  that  stBtistical  information  as 


to  the  per-centage  of  lambs  reared  from  ten  thousand  ewes  of  the 
Hampshire  Down  breed  is  about  90  per  cent.  We  have,  however, 
the  exact  information,  which  gives  it  at  89  per  cent,  in  a  district 
included  within  a  ten-mile  radius  of  a  certain  town,  the  result  of 
a  census  taken  by  the  members  of  a  club  upon  the  4th  of  May 
during  five  consecutive  seasons. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FAEM. 

fforse  Labrmr. — ^As  soon  as  mild  and  open  weather  recurs  the 
work  of  fallow  ploughing  may  be  resumed  upon  all  dry  soils  in 
those  cases  where  it  was  unfinished  at  the  commencement  of  the 
severe  frosts.  All  kinds  of  cartage,  too,  may  be  continued,  except 
that  it  is  important  cloverB  or  pasture  land  should  not  be  carted 
over  immediately  after  a  thaw.  Where  the  building  of  cottages  or 
alterations  and  additions  to  farm  buildings  are  intended,  the  work 
may  be  forwarded  very  mnch,  now  the  horses  are  comparatively 
at  leisure,  by  the  cartage  of  materials  such  as  stones,  bncks,  tiles. 
Ac,  to  the  place  where  they  will  be  required  for  nse.  This  will 
set  the  horses  at  liberty  for  work  on  the  home  farm  when  the 
busy  period  of  seed  time  arrives  in  the  spring.  The  horses  may 
also  when  at  liberty,  where  chalk  is  available  within  a  few  miles,, 
be  employed  in  fetching  it  for  various  purposes,  and  placing  it  in 
heap  in  such  fields  where  it  may  be  required  and  laid  out  when 
the  land  is  dry  enough  to  bear  the  carts  without  injury.  A  quan- 
tity of  chalk  when  laid  out  in  the  spring,  after  the  period  when 
frosts  are  not  likely  to  occur  of  sufficient  severity  to  shake  and 
separate  it,  Bhould  be  broken  fine  enough  to  bury  easily  under  the 
furrow  in  the  act  of  ploughing.  Any  lumps  or  large  unbroken 
pieces  which  may  be  brought  to  the  surface  during  the  tillase 
should  not  be  left  during  the  summer  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  wind,  as  they  often  become  almost  as  hard  as  stone,  and  the 
beneficial  action  of  the  chalk  instead  of  being  immediate  is  delayed, 
and  the  object  is  deferred  of  preventing  clubbed  roots  in  turnips^ 
cabbages,  ^c,  for  the  action  of  both  chalk  and  lime  is  now  well 
defined  as  calculated  to  neutralise  any  injurious  acids  found  fa  the 
soil,  which  not  only  prejudifees  the  growth  of  roots  but  greatly 
accelerates  the  growth  of  certain  weeds.  The  first  opportunity 
should  now  be  taken  for  ploughing  saihtfoin  or  clover  lea  ground, 
and  pressing  upon  fields  intended  for  oats  or  drege  com,  in  order 
that  the  turf  may  decay  and  furnish  manure  for  the  crop,  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  land  a  chance  of  settling  down  firm,  so  desirable 
in  checking  the  ravages  of  the  wireworm.  With  respect  to  tb& 
cultivation  for  beans  and  peas,  the  ploughing  may  be  deferred 
with  advantage  until  the  time  arrives  for  plantmg  or  drilling :  for 
instead  of  a  stale  furrow  for  pulse  crops  we  prefer  that  the  land 
should  be  ploughed  and  seeded  at  the  same  time,  and  if  possible 
and  convenient  on  the  same  day,  for  we  have  often  seen  that 
the  headlands  or  a  portion  of  a  field  which  had  been  recently 
plouffhed,  yielded  a  far  better  produce  than  the  portion  which 
had  been  early  ploughed. 

Hand  Labour  will  now  consist  of  hedging,  ditehing,  and  drown- 
ing-in  the  water  meadows — that  is,  cutting  out  the  leading  and 
branch  water  carriers,  and  making  out  the  drawing  trenches  :  the 
latter  being  essential  to  the  carrying  off  the  water  as  quickly  sb 
possible  after  the  advantage  of  flooding  has  been  obtained.  'For 
the  purpose  of  shaving  off  the  sides  of  these  trenches  a  tool  fc 
used  with  a  long  handle  something  like  a  hay  knife,  and  also 
somewhat  like  a  spade.  This  implement  greatly  facilitates  the 
work,  one  man  cutting  the  edges  off  the  turf,  another  following 
with  a  steel  prong  to  remove  and  place  the  parings  where  most 
required  in  the  adjoining  beds.  The  work  attending  the  threshing 
of  com  will  still  require  hand  labour ;  and  at  this  time  of  year^ 
when  hand  labour  is  to  be  easily  obtained,  the  winnowing  of 
drege  com,  whioh  entails  some  extra  labour  when  the  object  Is  to 
divide  or  separate  the  barley  from  the  oats,  will  pay  well  for  the 
doing.  The  plan  is  to  pass  the  drege  or  mixed  com  twice  through 
the  barley  hummelling  machine,  which  will  break  off  and  remove 
the  beards  or  awns  of  the  oats  and  barley,  then  pass  the  whole 
through  the  winnovring  machine  to  take  out  the  broken  awns. 
The  com  will  then  be  in  good  condition  to  pass  throngh  the 
screen,  which  shonld  be  set  so  that  the  oats  -mil  pass  through, 
leaving  the  barley  a  separate  sample  ;  but  some  care  is  required, 
for  if  too  much  com  is  put  into  the  screen  at  one  time  it  cannot 
operate  as  required.  There  is  also  much  difference  in  the  working 
off  the  screen.  The  rotatory  action  of  Coleman  4^  Morton^s 
implement  is  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  samples  of  drege  have 
been  so  completely  separated  by  it  tnat  the  barley  has  been  sold 
at  ihe  best  price  for  malting  purposes.  We  have  on  a  former 
occasion  alluded  to  this  matter,  but  we  deem  it  of  snfficient 
importance  to  again  call  attention  to  it,  as  the  samples  of  iMirley 
have  for  some  years  proved  very  thin  in  many  districtii  after 
turnips  fed  off  by  sheep,  and  that  drege  com  gives  a  much  better 
crop  than  barley  alone,  added  to  which  as  a  mle  barley  when 
grown  with  oats  produces  a  plump  sample.  We  can  also  recom- 
mend with  confidence  the  game  method  of  winnowing  for  barley 
only  in  all  those  cases  where  a  large  or  considerable  portion  of 
tbe  sample  is  thin,  for  if  sold  as  it  is  it  will  fetch  a  poor  price, 
whereas  mailing  barley  should  be  separated  from  the  light  and 
grinding  quality,  because  for  the  latter  we  can  always  find  a  nse 
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apoa  the  home  farm  4  when,  however,  it  is  sold  separately,  the 
nialting  sample  often  makes  doable  the  price  of  the  grinding 
conu 

MOBTALITY  AMONGST  SHEEP. 

Wb  learn  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  deaths  amongst 
stoie  sheep  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Rot  is  very  preva- 
lent;  but  there  appears  also  to  be  a  diseased  condition  of  the  animal 
in  wnich  the  flesn  wastes  away  without  anv  apparent  cause.  This 
is  partiGnlarly  the  case  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  no 
special  attention  is  given  to  sheep  at  this  season  beyond  giving 
them  the  ran  of  the  pastures. 

It  is  now  a  recognised  fact  that  store  sheep  are  better  able  to 
stand  the  winter  when  they  get  a  meal  of  dry  concentrated  food. 
It  is  not  desirable,  certainly,  that  breeding  ewes  should  become 
fat,  but  they  may  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state  by  the  aid  of  artificial 
food  withoat  running  into  over-high  condition.  In  our  last  issue 
we  recommended  a  correspjondent  who  asked  our  advice  to  give 
his  breeding  ewes,  from  this  time  forward,  a  daily  ration  for  each 
ewe  of  1  tt>.  of  bran  and  |  lb.  of  crashed  oats,  mixed  with  2^  lbs.  of 
straw  chaff.  The  following  mixture  of  the  different  kinds  of  food 
is  given  in  ^  The  Live  Stock  of  the  Farm,"  on  the  authority  of  a 
Torkshire  farmer  who  has  used  it  with  great  advantage — viz., 
1^  ton  of  linseed  cake  crushed,  lA  ton  crushed  oats,  1  ton  of 
bean  meal,  1  ton  of  locust  bean  meal,  1  ton  of  malt  comb,  8  bushels 
of  ground  malt,  and  1^  cwt.  common  salt.  These  materials  must 
be  thoTooghly  mixed  together,  and  the  whole  forms  a  sufficient 
Quantity  to  serve  two  hundred  ewes  during  the  winter  season. 
Other  kinds  of  store  sheep  will  also  be  benefited  by  it.  Starving 
owes  dozing  winter  has  the  eflEect  of  rendering  the  lambing  season 
Toy  onsatisfactory — ^a  result,  however,  which  many  are  mclined 
to  attribute  to  *"  bad  luck  "  rather  than  to  the  true  cause.  Where 
turnips  can  be  spared,  a  cartload  for  each  hundred  ewes  may  be 
spoad  daily  on  a  grass  field,  but  the  dry  food  should  also  be 
given. — {Irish  Farmer$'  Gazette.) 


THE  MODERN  DORKING. 

We  promised  last  week,  after  giving  a  general  survey  of  the 
ponltay  fancy  in  1878,  to  return  in  other  numbers  to  the  special 
leataBBS  noticeable  in  the  progress  of  different  breeds.  DorVings 
aze/Nir  exeelUnoe  our  EngUsh  fowl ;  they  head  the  list  of  almost 
erery  poultry  show,  they  cannot  be  surpassed  as  table  poultry, 
and  are  probably  kept  to  a  larger  extent  in  the  count^,  in  a 
greater  or  less  aegree  of  purity,  than  any  other  breed.  Anv 
alteration  therefore  in  their  characteristics,  or  in  the  points  which 
their  admirers  breed  for,  are  worthy  of  consideration.  We  have 
for  some  time  regretted  to  see  a  chanee,  as  we  think  for  the 
worse,  in  the  form  of  the  most  successfm  birds.  Long  legs  were 
once  almost  a  disqualification  in  the  show  pen ;  now,  to  judge  by 
the  awards  at  some  of  our  great  shows,  they  seem  almost  an 
advantage.  We  specially  allude  here  to  the  Dark  variety,  for 
fortunately  in  the  Silver-Grey,  White,  and  Cuckoo  breeds  there 
•does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  like  change.  At  the  last  Crystal 
Palace  Show  we  were  astonished  at  the  style  of  some  of  the  prize 
adult  cocks.  Old  Dorking  fanciers  were  heard  to  ask  of  what 
breed  they  were.  The  owner  of  one  of  them,  a  thorough  fancier 
and  one  of  the  best  judges  of  the  breed,  was  the  first  to  deprecate 
in  a  contemporary  this  change ;  and  he  explains  that  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  exhibit  such  birds^  much  as  he  dislikes  them,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  judges.  The  birds  certainly  have  enormous  bones 
and  so  are  verv  heavy,  but  mere  weight  is  not  the  sole  desideratum 
in  a  table  fowl.  A  good  table  fowl  should  have  the  maximum  of 
meat  on  the  parts  which  are  delicate,  and  should  also  have  the 
leaist  proportion  of  bone  to  flesh.  Long-legged  birds  are  nearly 
always  hollow  and  deficient  in  breast,  and  so  are  the  very  opposite 
of  the  ideal  table  fowls.  It  is  common  now  for  a  vendor  who 
wishes  to  recommend  his  saleable  Dorkings  to  describe  them  as 
having  plenty  of  bone,  whereas  formerly  a  fancier  would  have  re- 
<mirea,  as  every  good  poulterer  would  still,  small  bones.  How  has 
uiia  change  arisen  ?  We  believe  from  two  causes.  Firstly,  cross- 
lireeding ;  and  secondly,  selection :  both  on  erroneous  principles. 

Firstly,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  about  ten  years  af  o  in 
some  famous  yards  the  Grey  Dorking,  as  it  was  then  called,  was 
crossed  with  large  dark  Asiatic  birds,  probably  nearly  related  to 
Malays.  This  cross  perhaps  brought  one  advantage  to  the  breed 
— greater  hardiness ;  it  certainly  brought  many  disadvantages, 
among  them  greater  legginess,  want  of  breast,  and  a  tendencv  to 
dark  feet.  We  are  constantly  asked  why  it  is  that  in  the  best 
strains  dark  feet  have  appeared  of  late,  and  in  some  one  chicken 
in  five,  or  nearly  so,  is  black.  We  believe  this  all  to  be  due  to 
these  unfortunate  crosses.  For  a  few  generations  they  produced 
great  size,  which  astonished  all  beholders  in  the  show  pen,  and 
Kirihwith  everyone  sought  ''  fresh  blood  to  improve  the  breed  " 
from  these  impure  stocks.  It  was  disseminated  over  the  country, 
and  nearly  all  the  strains  of  exhibition  Dark  Dorkings,  as  their 
owners  now  know  to  their  vexation,  were  spoilt  by  it. 

Secondly,  selection  on  false  principles  has  done  something  to 
bring  about  the  change.    From  a  desire  to  produce  weight  and 


greater  appearance  of  sise  birds  have  been  selected  for  breeding 
with  large  oones.    This  is  a  mistake.    We  have  learnt  that  large 
bones  are  generally  weak  bones,  and  now  never  look  forward  to 
chickens  which  show  legs  of  abnormal  size  at  an  early  stage  as 
likely  to  be  good  for  much.     However,  ours  has  not  been  the 
general  opinion,  and  hence  the  gawky  fibres  that  have  become 
common  and  of  late  have  found  favour  with  the  judges.    For  our 
own  part  we  breed  prize  poultry  because  they  are  useful  or  orna- 
mental, and  a  constant  source  of  satisfaction  to  look  at.    We 
would  rather  be  beaten  with  an  old-fashioned,  short-legged,  round- 
breasted  Dorking  than  win  with  a  Malay-like  creature.     The 
apparent  size  which  its  le^  give  to  such  a  bird  is  not  real ;  hand- 
ling will  reveal  that  there  is  more  substance  in  a  short-legged  bird 
which  looks  far  less  in  size.   The  old-fashioned  bird  is  not  extinct, 
though  in  a  fair  way  to  become  so.    We  do  trust  that  Dorking  fan- 
ciers will  set  their  faces  against  these  innovations  in  the  trpe  of 
bird  bred  for,  and  be  content  with  the  size  which  much  careful  breed- 
ing has  given  us,  and  the  form  long  recognised  as  the  true  one,  and 
for  which  so  much  may  theoretically  be  said.    There  is  one  strong 
inducement  to  them  to  do  so — viz.,  the  ever-increasing  difficulty 
of  breeding  birds  with  really  white  feet  and  properly  placed  spuzB. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  but  that  the  darx  feet  are,  as 
we  have  said,  traceable  to  these  foreign  crosses.    How  then  (it 
may  be  asked)  have  they  got  into  the  Silver-Grey  breed  ?  Through 
crosses  a^in,  we  reply.    Silver-Greys  were  some  years  ago  much 
crossed  with  the  da»er  breed  for  the  sake  of  size,  and  the  lightest 
produce  selected.     We  know  that  from  one  yard  into  which 
Asiatic  blood  was  introduced  for  the  "  improvement "  of  the  Dark 
strain,  cockerels  were  year  after  year  shown  as  Silver-Greys  at 
Birmingham,  which  were  merely  the  lightest  coloured  birds  from 
a  motley  lot :  the  unwary  bought  them  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  stock.    We  have  found  a  tendency  to  dark  feet  in  those 
families  of  Silver-Greys  which  produce  hens  with  deep  robin 
breasts.    For  this  reason  we  are  not  advocates  for  very  dark 
breasts  in  Silver  hens,  especially  as  such  never  produce  cocks  of 
the  desired  colour. 

Aeain,  we  believe  that  a  mistaken  selection  of  birds  for  breeding 
stocks  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  trouble  now  so  constantly 
complained  of  as  to  the  misplacing  of  spurs  and  toes.  Large 
bones  are  generally,  as  we  have  said,  weak  bones^  and  from  leg- 
weakness  result  twisted  sinews,  and  from  them  misplaced  spurs. 
Greater  size  was  doubtless  at  onetime  much  rec^uired  in  the  breed, 
but  we  now  have  size ;  and  do  not  let  us,  m  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  reach  a  still  farther  point  in  that  direction,  sacrifice  points 
which  are  at  least  of  equal  value — symmetry,  compactness,  and 
muscular  strength.  There  are  still  scattered  about  in  many  a 
farmyard  well-shaped  birds,  the  remnants  of  strains  once  famous 
before  this  chanee  in  fancy,  and  before  Asiatic  blood  was  intro- 
duced. We  much  improved  our  own  stock  by  the  introduction  of 
some  such  birds,  and  would  advise  those  who  wish  to  preserve  the 
old  English  form  of  Dorking  to  do  the  same. — ^C. 

JERSEY  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  annual  Show  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Booms,  St.  Heller's, 
on  the  8th  and  9th  inst.  The  poultry  were  shown  in  an  immense 
room  well  lighted,  and  were  nowhere  in  more  than  two  tiers,  so 
that  all  could  be  well  seen.  They  numbered  about  850  pens,  and 
many  of  the  classes  were  such  as  can  be  seen  at  few  of  the  English 
shows.  A  few  pens  came  from  Guernsey,  and  one  English  exhi- 
bitor sent  a  few.  All  the  rest  were  from  the  island,  and  a  vezy 
good  lot  they  were. 

Darkwffs  came  first,  but  were  not  very  remarkable.  In  cocks 
Darks  were  first  and  second,  and  a  Silver-Grey  third.  In  hens  all 
the  winners  were  Darks.  Spanish  were  extraordinarily  good. 
Nine  cocks  and  fifteen  hens  were  shown,  and  there  was  not  a  bad 
bird  among  them.  A  sectional  cup  went  to  the  first  cock,  a  mag- 
nificent binl,  which  took  first  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  In  both 
classes  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  winners,  which  all 
came  from  one  exhibitor.  Andaltisians  and  Minorcas  were  not 
remarkable.  The  latter  variety  seems  to  be  popular  in  the  island, 
and  we  hear  that  much  finer  specimens  are  to  be  seen  there  thui 
were  shown.  The  taste  in  Andalusians  seems  there  to  be  in  favour 
of  cocks  with  very  light  hackles  ;  we  are  assured  that  these  are 
descended  from  an  old  stock  in  the  island,  and  that  light  hackles 
have  always  been  looked  upon  as  signs  of  purity.  FandeiB  of 
the  breed  ought  really  to  consider  this  ouestion,  for  if  it  really  be 
so  harm  is  likely  to  be  done  to  the  breea  by  crossing  with  Spanish 
to  obtain  the  dark  hackles  now  thought  essential  m  an  English 
show  pen.  Cochins  were  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  Show. 
There  were  seventeen  cocks  and  no  less  than  thirty-four  hens. 
First  and  cup  went  to  a  magnificent  Buff  cock,  bright  and  even  in 
colouring  and  densely  fluffed.  Second  was  a  white — very  white- 
bird,  in  spite  of  his  travels  from  England.  Third  a  noble  dark 
Buff  cocxerel,  as  fine  in  shape  as  we  ever  saw ;  some  slight 
damage  to  a  peak  of  hjs  comb  a  little  marred  his  looks.  The  hens 
were  a  puzzle  to  the  Judge,  so  many  good  Buffs  were  shown  by 
Capt.  Bobin.  First  was  undoubtedly  the  finest,  second  a  good 
English  White,  and  third  another  noble  Buff.  Brahmas  were  poor 
as  a  whole.    The  cup  Light  cockerel  will  be  a  good  bird  when 
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fwmbhed.  Tbe  flnt  Dark  cockerel  mu  good  in  colour,  and  the 
fint  Dork  hen  in  liie.  Frtnch  ivere  not  lo  nnmerons  u  we  ex- 
pected to  Bee  tbem,  bntoome  of  thewinnen  BUper-eicellent.  The 
Eondan  cocks  were  onlf  np  to  a  fair  average.  The  firtt  hea  was 
Tery  good.  Abont  the  most  remarkable  bird  in  the  Bbow  was  the 
firat-^aud-cup  Ia  Fliiche  cock ;  he  ii  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  breed  we  ever  saw,  and  in  Sne  condition  thoDgh  rery  old. 
Second  went  to  a  short-legged,  round-breasted  Creve  oock.  In 
hens  flnit  a^in  went  to  a  I«  FItiche.  aveiyweigbtyljird.  Second 
and  Tery  highly  commended  to  immense  Creves.  PoIUh  and 
Sallaiu  were  fair,  the  first  and  second  Golden  Polish  eoclu  and 
the  fint  Sultan  hen  being  the  best  of  the  lot.  tfambutghi  were 
not  as  a  whole  very  good.  Of  the  fonr  Tarjettea  Bilver-peDcilied 
were  the  best  and  most  numerous  ;  the  cop  went  to  a  lovelj  little 

C"et  of  this  breed.  A  rerj  styliah  Black  cock  arrived  too 
tor  competition.  Game  were  disappointing  after  some 
of  the  claHea.  First  in  both  classes  were  good  Brown  Beds, 
the  cock  Id  splendid  hloom.  ilalay  were  simply  wonderful ; 
we  never  saw  such  classes  —  sixteen  cocks  and  twenty-three 
hens,  almost  every  one  of  them  worthy  of  notice.  First  and 
cup  (against  Game)  went  to  a  gigantic  Dork  cock.  Special 
pens  shonld  be  mode  for  such  birds,  they  could  not  stand 
opcight  in  ordinary  ones.  We  believe  this  bird  obtained  a  like 
faonour  at  the  Ciystat  Palace.  Second  was  a  grand  Colonred 
cockerel,  and  third  a  IVhite  cock.  In  the  long  row  of  hens  the 
first  stood  promiuently  before  the  rest,  a  hght  Cinnamon  bird; 
aecond  a  White,  and  third  another  Cinnamon.  Many  were  noticed 
in  this  class.     The  cup  for  the  exhibitor  who  made  the  ^reale! 


number  of  p 
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ler  of  all  the  priae  Malays.  Any  other  voriily  were 
ses.  First  and  cnp  (against  Polands)  went  to  a  White  Li 
[,  not  large,  bat  faultless  in  colour  and  in  beautiful  pli 


:,  the 


Leghorn 

iilky! 
The 

cup  for  the  best  bird  was  given  at  first  to  a  File  hen,  but  her 
owner  not  being  a  member  of  the  Society  was  not  eligible  to  com- 
petCj  and  so  it  was  paased  on  to  the  Erst  Golden  Sebnght  hen. 

Walrrfoal  did  not  show  in  great  numbers  or  excellence.  The 
first  Bouea  Duck  and  a  pen  of  Fekins  which  won  were  the  hesL 

Turley.—ik.  fine  pair  of  Americans  would  have  been  first,  but 
nnfortunatflly  when  the  Judge  got  to  them  the  cock  had  just 
trampled  the  hen  to  death.  A  curious  pair  of  brown  Torkeys 
were  very  highly  commended.  Some  Silver  Fheaaants  in  eiiiuisi'" 
pluma --" 

PiS' 


great  aL...._ 

by  no  means  so  good  as  the  poultry.     The  fan 
of  the  islanci  might  well  make  some  exchange  with  English 


,nd  might  w 
.e  of  their 


it  for 


a  for  the  e. 


Owls  or  Tutbits,  First  and  third 
Atricans,  and  second  to  an  Eng 
Mr.  G.  B.  Billet,  who  won  in  the  cTi 

obtaining  the  greatest  nnmberof  pi. _   .._ 

White  Pouter  and  a  nice  Stack  Magpie  won  in  the  Variety  class. 

A  pretty  show  of  Cage  Birds  was  held  with  the  Pigeon  Show 
in  a  room  adjoining  the  poultry  hall,  capitally  warmed  and  well 
Lghted,  The  Canaries  were  very  fair,  and  one  or  two  good  Gold- 
finch Mulee  won  ;  but  the  great  objects  of  attraction  were  the 
classes  for  foreign  birds.  In  the  first  were  three  good  Parrots, 
and  in  the  second  such  a  collection  as  is  seldom  seen.  Many 
inhabitants  of  the  island  are  of  course  seafaring  men,  and  hence 
these  beautiful  importations  of  birds  brom  many  climes.  First 
and  sUver  spoon  for  the  best  cage  bird  went  deservedly  to  one  of 
aspleodid  pair  of  lose-crested  Cockatoos.  We  have  never  seen 
BQch  a  pair  elsewhere,  in  perfect  plumage  and  condition.  It  is  a 
inty  that  they  cannot  be  seen  at  some  of  our  great  English  exhi- 
bitions. Second  was  a  Blue  Mountain  Lory,  and  third  a  crimson- 
Iieaded  Bosella,  of  which  breed  there  were  no  less  than  four  good 
a^imenB  in  the  class.  A  grand  lemon-crestsd  Cockatoo  was  very 
highly  commended,  and  must  have  won  in  any  ordinary  show. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  Show  seemed  admirably  carried 
ont  The  public  were  not  admitted  till  the  judging  was  all 
finished,  and  the  Committee  seemed  all  active  and  on  the  spot. 
The  visitors  unfortunately  were  few,  from  the  exceptional  sarerity 
of  the  weather.  The  Poultry  and  Pigeons  were  Bhown  in  the 
pens  of  Mr,  Billet  of  Southampton. 
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VARIETIES. 

Osa  of  the  novel  features  which  it  is  proposed  to  introdoce 
in  the  International  Agricultural  Exhibition  is  a  comp«ativo 
museum  of  ancient  and  modem  farm  implements,  with  a  view  of 
showing  how  great  has  been  the  advance  made  alike  in  the  deaiffn 

and  the  workmanship  of  English  agricnltural  co " "'-' '  " —  '    ~ 

establish  mont  of  the  Society  forty  years  ago. 

this  object  the  Exhibition  Committee  are  endi 

the  loan  of  such  more  or  less  primitive  forms  of  implen 

would  illustrate  the  successive    stepa  by   which  each  clasa  of 

machinery  has  been  brought  to  its  present  pitch  of  perfection. 

Thb  death  is  announced  of  Sir  St.  George  Gore,  Bart.. 

formerly  so  well  known  as  a  fancier  and  exhibitor  of  poultry  and 

Wb  have  before  na  the  schedule  of  the  Wellingboroa^b 

Show,  to  be  held  on  February  let  acd  2nd.  There  are  twenly-«n 
classes  tor  poultry,  fourtoen  for  Pigeons,  eleven  for  Rabbits,  and 
fifteen  for  cage  birds, 

We  also  have  the  schodule'of  the  Ryde  Show,  to  be  held 

on  February  5th  and  tith.  The  classiflcaUon  for  both  poultry  and 
Pigeons  is  veiy  good,  there  being  thirty-one  classes  tor  the  former 
and  twenty-three  for  the  latter,  with  three  priies  in  each  class. 
There  are  point  cups  for  both  poultry  and  Pigeons,  and  Mr,  H,  M, 
Mavnard  gives  cups  for  the  best  pen  of  poultry  and  the  beet  pen 
of  Pigeons. 

The  late  Mr.  Edn-ard  Boards  of  Edmonton,  an  eitenBivB 

farmer  and  market  gardener,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Benevolent  Institution  the  munificent  sum  of  £12,000 
payable  after  the  demise  of  his  widow. 

Tbb  National  Peristeronic  Society's  Showcf  Pigeons  which 

opened  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  14th  inst.,  is  both  an  exten- 
sive and  eioellent  one,  many  birds  of  rare  quality  and  of  great 
value  beingexbibited.  We  have  not  received  a  list  of  the  awards, 
and  a  mom  particular  notice  of  this  interesting  gathering  must  be 
deferred  to  a  future  issue. 

Of  potatoes  4B3.B88  cwts.  were  imported  last  year,  whereas 

the  year  previously  1,285,693  cwts.  were  miported, 

Wb  have  received  the  balance  sheet  of  tha  British  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  from  which  we  gather  that  the  " 


f  the  e 


The   total  receipts   i 
Lure  to   £18S  0>.   9d.,   leavinK  a 
cash  and  £36  li.  of  assets. 


£283   8(.  ihd.,  and 
balance  in  hand  of  £63  fli.  7_ 

ly  some  excellent  notes  on  the  use  of  lime  in  the  A'ev  Tort 

Tribaiu,  Professor  Caldwell  obeerves  that  lime,  in  the  form  of 
quicklime,  is  extensively  used  in  all  countries  where  agriculture  ia 
carried  on  in  an  intelligent  manner,  as  an  application  to  the  soil, 
and  the  beneficial  reeults  of  its  uae  are  unquestionable ;  theae 
results  are  manifested  in  larger  crops  of  grain,  and  grain  of  better 
quality,  in  better  and  aweeter  herl»ge  in  the  pastures,  and  often 
in  more  rapid  maturing  of  the  cropi,  Tho  object  gained  by  this 
use  of  lime  cannot  usually  be  to  supply  the  plant  with  the  lime 
that  it  needs  for  its  ovrn  sustenance.  The  quantity  osed  range* 
all  the  way  from  1500  to  12.000  fts.  to  the  acre,  whilst  the  whole 
wheat  crop  requires  only  10  Rie.,  and  a  clover  crop,  which  makea 
about  the  heaviest  demand,  needs  but  120  lbs.  It  ia  not  to  be 
denied  that  a  soil  will  sometimeB  be  found  so  poor  in  lime  as  to 
need  some  further  addition  to  its  stock  than  is  siven  in  the  usual 
maauring,  in  order  that  the  crops  may  find  all  that  they  need. 


airily  nsed  in  agricnii 
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plants  already  in  the  soil,  so  altering  their  chemical  relations  as 
to  make  them  assimilahle  in  larger  proportion. 

Scotch  Eaolbs  have,  says  the  Daily  Newsy  been  much 

affected  bj*  the  late  severe  weather,  and  have  migrated  south, 
falknrmg  their  food.  One  of  the  under-keepers  on  the  Somerlej- 
ton  Hall  estate  lately  captured,  by  a  shot  from  a  long  distancti,  a 
▼err  fine  specimen  of  the  Golden  Eagle  near  the  north  end 
of  Fritton  lake.  As  the  wing  only  was  fractured  this  noble  bird 
was,  we  are  glad  to  say,  not  killed,  and  it  is  now  preserved  alive, 
the  wing  being  healeo.  Another  Eagle  is  still  to  be  seen  occa- 
sionally about  the  lake.  The  wildfowl  which  usually  cong^^gate 
Hbsate  in  large  numbers  are  frightened  at  his  appearance,  and  in 
c<mfiequenoe  the  decoys  cannot  work  their  curious-fashioned  and 
ingenious  apparatus  for  entrapping  the  Ducks  when  the  Eagle  is 
about. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Prairie  Farmer  contained  a  recipe 

for  keeping  eggs  a  long  time.  It  was  simply  to  pack  them  in  a 
cool  place,  small  end  down,  in  kegs  or  boxes  filled  with  finely 
Bowdensd  dried  earth,  or  common  road  dust,  or  sifted  coal  ashes. 
These  settled  between  the  eggs,  kept  them  from  access  to  the  air, 
and  prevented  evaporation  of  the  white  or  spoiling  the  yolk.  The 
experiment  was  tried,  says  our  contemporary,  last  June,  before 
tibe  intensely  hot  weather  that  succeeded.  On  taking  the  eggs 
out  of  the  packing  a  few  days  ago  they  were  as  fresh  and  clean- 
looking  as  if  fresh  laid.  On  testing  them  for  the  table  they  could 
not  be  told  from  fresh  egirs.  When  these  were  put  down  eggs 
flold  at  6  cents  a  dozen.  They  are  now  worth  18  cents,  or  an 
advance  of  200  per  cent.  This  ought  to  pay.  The  shell  of  an 
^g  is  very  porous.  Left  exposed  to  the  air  it  passes  through  the 
^ell  and  soon  spoils  the  contents.  When  placed  in  a  pickle  of 
lime  and  salt  the  eggs  may  be  preserved,  but  at  the  expense  of 
qiiaiit;^.  They  may  also  be  oiled  or  yamished,  or  covered  with 
fflyoerine  or  mucilage.  These  all  answer  the  purpose  more  or 
£n,  bat  change  the  external  appearance  of  the  egg  so  much  as 
to  injure  the  sale.  Eggs  packed  in  dry  dust,  kept  cool,  and  per- 
fectly diT,  are  a  comj^ete  success,  and  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  perfectly  fresh  eggs  just  laid. 


HERTFORDSHIRE  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCLA.TION. 

A  B¥B-KSIPSR8'  Association  has  been  formed  for  Hertfordshire , 
of.  which  Lord  Yerulam  is  President,  and  Rev.  Herbert  R.  Peel  ia 
HonoraiT  Secretary. 

The  object  which  the  promoters  of  this  Association  have  in 
view  is  to  encourage  amongst  the  residents  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
especially  amongst  the  cottagers  and  agricultural  labourers,  a 
more  intelligent,  humane,  and  profitable  system  of  bee-keeping. 
The  Herts  Association  is  a  branch  of  the  British  Bee-keepers* 
Association,  which  was  established  in  1874,  and  which  holds 
annuity  a  great  metropolitan  show  of  bees,  hives,  and  honey. 
The  show  for  the  year  1878  was  held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  on  August  6th,  7th,  and  8th. 

The   Herts   Association,  though   anxious   to   encourage   the 
adoption  of  the  moveable-comb  system,  as  giving  the  bee-master 
gnater  control  over  his  bees  and  greater  facilities  for  examining 
them,  does  not  propose  to  recommend  hives  of  any  particular 
pattern,  or  to  decide  between  the  merits  of  the  leading  hire  manu- 
iactnzen.    It  would  rather  aim  at  the  introduction  into  general 
use  of  supers  made  of  wood  or  straw,  as  well  as  of  the  extractor 
or  honey-slinger,  as  entirely  superseding  the  old  system  of  stifling 
bees  with  smphur  and  destrdying  the  oomb  in  order  to  obtain 
the  honey.    The  finest  white  comb  filled  with  virgin  honey  can 
be  obtained  in  supers  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  without 
that  mtermixture  of  blackened  brood  and  crushed  pollen  which 
is  inseinrable  from  the  old  method  of  *'  taking  up  "  a  nive ;  whilst 
pure  run  honey  can  be  obtained  at  any  time  during  the  season  by 
means  of  the  extractor,  and  the  combe  returned  to  the  bees  to  be 
refilled  without  their  being  broken  or  injured.     The  preservation 
of   ihe  combs  lessens  very  materially  the  labours  of  the  bees, 
«nd  enables  them  to  devote  the  precious  days  of  summer  ex- 
elusively  to  the  storing  of  honey  instead  of  consuming  it  in  the 
preparatory  toil  of  building  fresh  receptacles  for  their  stores. 
Where  new  comb  has  to  be  built,  the  prepared  wax  sheets,  obtain- 
able from  any  of  the  leading  hive  manufacturers,  vrill  be  found  of 
great  service.    The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  honey  thus 
obtained  may  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  great  importance.    The 
cottagers'  honey  from  the  straw  skep  is,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  taken,  often  almost  unsaleable,  and  is  driven  out  of 
the  market  by  foreign  honey. 

During  the  summer  of  1878  the  promoters  of  the  Association 
have  given  displays  of  driving,  transferring,  extracting  honey, 
uniting  stocks,  ^c,  at  the  flower  shows  held  at  Latimer  in  the 
grounds  of  Lord  Chesham  ;  at  Moor  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ebur  j  ; 
at  the  fete  of  the  Great  Berkhampstead  and  Northchnrch  Cottage 
Garden  Society,  as  well  as  in  the  grounds  of  J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq., 
at  Rothamsted  Park,  near  Harpenden.  They  were  also  enabled, 
through  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  have  already  joined  the 
Association,  to  ofEer  prizes  for  the  best  supers  of  honey  in  wood, 


glass,  or  straw,  at  the  Hemel  Hempstead  Cottage  Garden  Show, 
as  well  as  at  Great  Berkhampstead.  A  public  meeting  was  also 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Hemel  Hempstead,  on  Monday.  July  29th, 
which  was  well  attended  by  the  labourers  of  the  district,  and 
during  which  Mr.  John  Hunter,  Mr.  8.  J.  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  W. 
Mastin  gave  some  excellent  advice  with  regard  to  bee-manage- 
ment to  a  most  attentive  audience.  A  genuine  interest  in  bee- 
keeping has  thus  been  excited  in  the  western  division  of  the 
county ;  and  from  the  encouragement  they  have  received,  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking  feel  justified  in  endeavouring  to  form 
an  association  which  shall  embrace  the  whole  of  Hertfor(&hire. 

MODERN  BEE-MANAGEMENT. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Journal's  veteran  correspon- 
dent Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  whose  new  year's  greeting  to  "  all  of  every 
school "  which  will,  I  trust,  be  accepted  as  heartify  as  it  was  given, 
I  shall  be  very  glad,  with  the  Editors'  permission,  to  lay  before 
their  readers  m  a  series  of  short  papers  some  account  of  the 


ght  to  hold  a  monopoly  of  any  such  principles  or  practice  as 
many  years  of  study  and  experience  have  made  my  own,  but  have 
ever  been,  and  I  trust  ever  shall  be,  ready  to  "  do  good  and  com* 
municate."  My  time  and  energies  have  in  great  measure  been 
given  for  years  past  to  the  endeavour  to  introduce  humane  and 

{>rofitable  systems  of  bee-management  among  the  cottagers  of  our 
and,  and,  in  addition  to  the  blessings  of  many  such,  it  is  no  small 
satisfaction  to  find  such  a  prominent  writer  as  Mr.  Pettigrew  hail- 
ing me  as  one  worthy  to  teach  through  the  pages  of  such  a  valu- 
able and  TPridely  circulated  periodical  as  the  Journal  of  Hortietd' 
turt.  Meanwhile,  however,  until  I  shall  have  time  to  collect  my 
ideas  into  something  like  system,  I  shall  occupy  a  short  space  in 
some  account  of  that  latest  ^eat  iniprovement  in  bee-keeping, 
several  times  lately  referred  to  m  your  Journal — viz.,  artificial  comb 
foundations.  Having  been  the  first  in  this  country  to  possess  the 
now  celebrated  Root  machine  for  rolling  these,  and  having  had 
two  seasons'  experience  in  the  use  of  the  foundations,  many  thou- 
sands of  sheets  having  passed  through  my  hands  and  their  use 
having  been  on  all  sides  voted  a  great  success,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  a  few  remarks  on  that  subject  will  be  at  the  present 
time  welcome  to  many  readers. 

No.  1.— Comb  Foundations.— Artificial  combs  foundations  have 
been  used  with  more  or  less  success  since  about  the  year  1848, 
when  it  appears  a  German  named  Kretchmer  used  strips  of  tracing 
linen,  which  after  being  dipped  in  wax  were  passed  oetween  en- 
graved rollers.  They  came  into  more  general  use  after  1857,  when 
another  German,  Mehring,  invented  wooden  moulds  in  which  the 
wax  was  cast.  These  subsequently  gave  way  to  the  metal  plates 
so  long  used  in  this  country.  These  plates  impressed  onr^  the 
actual  midrib  of  the  comb  and  gave  no  side  walls.  The  sheets 
formed  by  them  were  neither  regular  in  thickness  nor  had  they 
strength  sufficient  to  support  their  own  weight  with  adhering 
bees  if  used  more  than  an  mch  or  two  in  depth.  Yankee  ingenuity 
added  the  side  walls,  and  then  invented  the  present  method  of 
impression  by  means  of  engraved  rollers. 

So  far  the  production  has  been  generally  voted  a  great  success. 
"Whether  yet  perfect  is,  however,  still  in  question.  To  the  eye 
these  foundations  seem  perfect,  far  surpassing  in  regularity  the 
natural  comb  itself,  and  while  containing  the  proper  number  of 
cells  to  the  inch  they  give  also  a  much  larger  number  of  perfect  cells 
to  the  comb.  But  some,  who  have  probably  been  supplied  with 
adulterated  wax.  or  used  it  in  too  great  depth  of  sheets,  or  im-  ' 
properly  fastened,  or  under  other  unfavourable  conditions,  have 
complamed  of  sagging,  bulging,  or  breaking  down.  Experiments 
are  therefore  at  present  being  made  with  sheets  having  wires 
inserted.  These  seem  as  jet  tohave  been  a  failure  in  so  far  as  that, 
while  they  prevent  sagging,  the  bees  refuse  to  rear  brood  in  those 
cells  through  the  foundations  of  which  the  wires  pass.  A  cloth 
foundation  is  objectionable  from  the  fact  that  the  threads  become 
more  or  less  ruptured  by  the  rollers,  and  the  bees  instead  of  build- 
ing on  it  set  to  work  to  tear  it  down.  Attempts,  not  without  some 
appearance  of  success,  are  also  being  made  in  Gkrmany  and  the 
united  States  to  produce  a  greater  depth  of  cell,  but  it  seems  at 
present  unlikely  tnat  a  machine  can  be  made  to  produce  these  at 
a  cost  within  the  means  of  average  bee-keepers.  Indeed,  for  per- 
fect adaptability  for  both  brood  and  super  comb,  for  convenience 
in  handling,  packing,  and  fixing,  and  for  the  readiness  with  which 
it  is  accepted  by  the  bees,  the  present  style  of  foundation  seems 
to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  And  it  is  no  small  testimony  to  its 
excellence,  and  to  the  skill  of  the  one  mechanic  who  makes  the 
Root  machines,  that  although  not  protected  by  patent  like  most 
Yankee  novelties,  he  has  enjoyed  an  envied  monopoly  in  then* 
manufacture  for  four  years,  notwithstanding  their  great  cost — from 
£7  to  £20. 

This  short  history  of  comb  foundations  would  not  be  complete 
without  referring  to  the  attempted  use  of  various  cheap  substi- 
tutes for  pure  wax.  Solid  paraffin  has  been  tried,  but  while  it 
makes  beautiful  foundations  and  is  even  readily  accepted  by  the 
bees,  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  warm  weather,  but  invariably 
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breaks  down ;  ceresin,  a  mineral  wax,  has  also  been  tried,  but  the 
bees  refuse  it.  Happily  as  yet  pure  wax  is  found  to  be  the  onlj 
satisfactoiy  material  for  making  comb  foundations ;  and  of  this 
the  common  yellow  seems  to  give  the  best  results,  at  least  where 
large  sheets  are  used.  The  effect  of  bleaching  wax  is  to  render  it 
haraer  and  more  brittle,  and  therefore  less  workable  by  the  bees, 
and  more  apt  to  break  down,  probably  owing  to  the  oxydation  of 
the  toughenmg  propolis  which  gives  colour  to  yellow  wax. 

The  notion  that  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  cell  we  might  be 
able  to  produce  larger  and  more  powerful  bees,  also  led  to  con- 
siderable confusion  some  years  ago.  Instead  of  five  cells  to  the 
inch  only  four  and  a  half  were  given ;  but  although  the  difference 
seems  a  small  one,  it  produced  the  strange  result  of  worker  and 
drone  brood  mixed  indiscriminately  in  the  same  comb,  and  in 
many  cases  the  queen  refused  to  lay  either  a  drone  or  worker  egg 
in  such  abnormal  cells.  No  doubt,  however,  the  facility  which 
foundations  give  of  displacing  old  cocoon-clogged  combs  tends  to 
inroduce  a  better  developed  race  of  workers.  It  is  in  the  line  of 
aueen-reanng  and  selection  that  an^  permanent  improvement  in 
tne  physique  of  the  bee  must  be  attained.  A  powerful  mother  will 
proouce  a  stout  offspring.  We  may  cause  queens  to  be  reared  if 
we  choose  in  artificial  cells  of  large  size,  as  large  acorn  cups 
dipped  in  wax  ;  but  that  will  make  no  perceptible  increase  in  their 
size,  since  we  find  that  in  many  cases  royal  cells  are  too  laree  for 
their  inmates  to  fill.  Careful  breeding  from  the  best  setected 
mothers,  and  soon  we  hope  from  selected  drones,  alone  can  improve 
the  race  of  bees.  The  foundations  now  in  use  measure  as  nearly 
as  possible  five  cells  to  the  inch  for  workers,  and  four  to  the  inch 
lor  drones. 

When  properly  made  the  actual  midrib  of  foundation  is  almost 
as  thin  and  (juite  as  transparent  as  tissue  paper.  The  embryo 
side  walls  raise  the  actual  thickness  of  the  sneet  to  fully  one- 
dghth  of  an  inch,  thus  giving  it  the  comparatively  great  strength 
resulting  from  the  double  series  of  arches  and  inverts.  If  a  sheet 
be  held  between  the  eve  and  the  light  after  being  partially  worked 
out  by  the  bees,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  they  have  stul  further 
thinned  the  cell  bottoms.  The  material  excavated  from  these  and 
the  somewhat  massive  foundations  of  the  side  walls  are  certainly 
used  by  them  in  extending  the  cells ;  and  if  yellow  wax  has  been 
used  it  will  be  evident  from  the  colour  that  the  material  so 
obtained  has  sufficed  to  do  so  to  the  extent  of  at  least  half  their 
depth  when  finished. 

The  main  advantages  of  the  use  of  this  modem  aid  to  bee- 
keeping are  the  following :— Straight  combs  are  insured  exactly 
where  desired,  and  all  worker  or  all  drone  according  to  the  kind 
of  sheets  used.    The  bees  are  furnished  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  material  necessary  to  build  their  combs,  thus  saving  much 
exhaustive  secretion,  gaining  time,  and  lengthening  their  short 
lives.    A  large  force  of  bees  that  otherwise  would  have  to  remain 
Quiescent  while  the  wax  was  being  secreted  in  their  bodies  is  set 
nee  for  foraging  abroad.    In  supers  especially  the  bees  may  be 
easily  induced  to  comb-building  long  before  the  great  flow  of 
honey  commences,  so  that  when  it  does  come  there  is  abundant 
accommodation  ready  for  it.    The  same  advantage  of  course  holds 
where  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  very  fertile  queen  with  room 
for  egg-laying.    From  the  regnilarity  of  their  construction  thev 
occupy  less  space  in  the  hive  tnan  natural  combs,  and  each  comb 
secures  a  larger  proportion  of  brood.    When  the  extractor  is  used, 
combs  built  on  foundation  can  with  care  be  emptied  of  their  honey 
so  soon  as  filled,  whUe  natural-built  combs  of  tne  same  age  would 
almost  certainly  break  to  pieces.    They  are  also  of  great  value  to 
those  who  can  secure  condemned  bees  late  in  the  autumn,  as  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  comb.can  be  thus  built  before  winter.    Al- 
together I  think  with  Ifr.  A.'  Pettigrew  we  may  safely  say  that 
the  introduction  of  comb  foundation  begins  a  new  era  in  bee- 
keeping.   We  see  from  the  immense  quantities  and  the  low  price 
of  American  honevcomb  now  flooding  our  markets,  what  rich 
harvests  must  be  obtained  by  those  who  avail  themselves  of  this 
and  other  modem  improvements.    In  my  next  I  shall  describe 
the  best  methods  of  using  the  comb  fonndatioiis. — ^William 
RaITT,  Beecrqfif  Blairgowrie, 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

OOKCBimUTED  Hanurbs  (/.  P.).— We  Cannot  adviM  you  reqiecting  the 
Taloe  of  any  concentrated  manures,  ai  they  are  open  to  much  objcctlou 
unless  asoertabied  by  analysis  to  be  adapted  for  the  crops  intended  to  be 
grown.  As  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  have  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  an  analysis  from  Dr.  Voelcker  at  a  small  cost,  we  advise  pnr- 
chasett  to  obtain  the  mannres  they  require  by  gnanntaed  analysis,  and  if 
they  have  any  doubt  about  their  value,  as  soon  as  the  bulk  is  delivered  to 
take  a  bdr  sample  from  several  bags,  mix  them  and  send  them  to  be  ana- 
lysed by  a  competent  person,  asking  for  the  value  of  the  article  to  the  pur- 
chaser. Instead  of  concentrated  manures,  we  prefer  to  buy  car  articles 
sepamtely,  taUng  from  4  to  5  cwt.  of  dissolved  bones  for  the  tnmip  crop, 
and  the  same  quantity  with  S  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  added  for  the  mangold 
crop. 

CREVB-CCETTBS  TTNHBALTHT  {B.  H.  JlT,),— Crfeve-CoBurs  are  subject  to 
diseases  which  are  not  common  to  our  breedh.  Among  them  may  be  clasKd 
the  running  of  the  eyes  of  which  you  speak.  It  is  not  often  fatal,  but  It  is 
contagious,  and  the  cocks  are  more  prone  to  take  it  than  the  bens.  Separate 
the  invalids  from  the  healthy  birds,  wash  their  oyes  with  a  mixture  of  vinegar 


and  cold  water  or  a  solution  of  alum,  feed  them  on  soft  food,  rather  stimu- 
lating than  otherwise,  and  withhold  water  entirely  till  the  patients  at© 
restored  to  health. 

CHICKENS  wrrn  Dbpormed  Feet  (&  C.  0.).— The  leg  yon  enclose  has 
beMi  broken  probably  since  death,  but  it  Is  that  of  acnunp«l  and  apparently 
under-fed  chicken.  Such  a  result  might  arise  from  roosting  on  a  damp 
board.  Druing  these  long  and  cold  nights  the  legs  and  feet  drawn  up  under  the 
chickens  become  almost  paralysed,  and  the  birds  can  only  stand  with  piOn. 
They  then  rest  on  their  knee  joints,  as  this  has  evidently  done,  and  begin 

.^I["l  w  e  can  imagine  nothing  worse  for  chickens  than  a  board  covered 
with  hay.  Give  them  an  earthen  floor.  Keep  the  hen  under  the  tip  for 
some  weeks  to  come.  Let  the  rip  be  in  some  place  qmte  protected  .frtwi 
draught  or  sharp  winds.  Feed  them  generously,  both  for  mother  and  brood. 
L«t  them  have  only  beer  to  drink  ;  feed  them  morning  and  evening  with 
gtale  bread  or  crumbs  steeped  in  strong  ale.  It  is  most  essential  they 
ghould  be  fed  early  in  the  morning  before  daylight,  and  they  should  be 
gupplled  with  sods  of  growing  gnus  cut  with  plenty  of  fresh  earth.  We 
jfiar  liundrods  in  this  way  and  seldom  lose  one. 

Fowls  for  Winter  iCkmstam  Reader^.—Tben  is  no  breed  the  property 
of  wlilch  is  to  lay  in  the  winter.  All  pullets  lay  when  they  attain  the 
proper  age,  whether  it  be  in  December  or  July.  Brahmas  and  Cochins  lay 
earlier  than  other  breeds.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Hamburgh 
pullets  you  bought  had  laid  their  first— their  pullet's— eggs.  After  that 
time  they  aM  hens,  and  lay  only  In  iheir  regular  season,  they  should  have 
laid  last  July.  Tliey  will  doubtless  do  so  within  a  month.  We  do  not  like 
buckwheat,  it  is  too  fattening.  Wheat  is  not  good  food.  Have  your  bariey 
ground,  you  will  save  money  and  your  fowls  will  do  better.  Give  slaked 
b«rle>'meal  morning  and  evening,  mid-day  maize  or  scraps.  Supply  the 
birds  If  they  have  no  grass  with  sods  cut  with  plenty  of  earth,  or  other  gieeii 
moat. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
T    X   -,..-         CAMDEN  8QUARK,  liOKDOK. 

Lat  gl^  <8'  40"  y. ;  Long.  0°  8-  O**  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE.I 

9ilJC. 

IN  THE  DAT. 

Jan.    lha»S 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

H 

Si 

5-8 

Ill 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature 

I 

I)fy. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Mln. 

In 
sun. 

On 
BraM. 

Inches. 
We.  a     »iWO 
Th.    0     30.037 
Fri.  10     S8A51 
SaU  11  ,  2»Jt72 
8unJS     80.040 
Mo.  IS  ,  ss.au 
Tn.  14  1  9JI80 

81J) 
S5.8 
S4J) 

sai 

414) 
48J» 

deg. 
S8j0 
».7 
SA.6 
S4.1 
19.6 
41JS 
48.0 

K 

K.B. 
S.K. 

X. 

U.W. 

S.W. 

s. 

deg. 

84^ 

84.0 

88.9 

88.4 

819 

83i) 

88.9 

38.0 
97.8 
87  J) 
88.2 
48.0 
4&8 

24.1 
22J 
19.2 
20.6 
87.7 

deg. 

49J 

57.2 

4S.2 

41.1 

S,U 

AlA 

46.7 

deg. 

26.7 

22.0 

21.2 

19J. 

18J 

184 

80dB 

In. 
Oj01» 

OjOTO 

aoio 

Ol888 

Means    29.849 

80.8 

S94) 

88Ji 

8&.7 

V*.\ 

48.1 

22.8 

0.458 

REMARKS. 

**^'~?5!T'  *7*ft*»  "<*  "^"^  *"Vi  bigh  and  very  oold  wind ;  bright  moon- 
light  night 

9th.— Clear  cold  morning,  little  sleet,  bright  sunshine  at  intervals;  rather 

overcast  in  afternoon ;  fine  night 
10th.— Little  snow  ffeU  between  9  and  10  jlm.,  then  line  and  bright ;  oratxat 
t  i*v     J?  *"*™o?n  "»d  ''wy  ooW ;  ftifr  in  evening ;  snow  at  night, 
llth.— Ground  white  with  thin  layer  of  finely  crystaUised  snow,  which  eon- 

tinned  to  fall  until  about  noon ;  the  snow  was  remarkable  tat  tbe- 

beauty,  variety  and  large  sixe  of  the  crystals.    Fine  afternoon  and 

evening,  but  overcast  at  times. 
l»th.^Very  fine,  bright  cold  morning ;  overcast  and  thick  in  afternoon  ; 

mow  at  night  but  only  a  Uttle,  which  soon  melted,  the  tempentoi^ 
1  •*u     «J  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^^  higher  than  in  the  morning. 
i?S'"~JL"™  *°^  *^*™P  throughout  the  day ;  foggy  between  6  and  8  PJf. 
i4tu.— i>amp  warm  morning,  rather  win4y ;  rain  after  1  PJi. :  windv  aaaii» 

In  evening.  *  '  ^ 

Another  cold  week  In  spite  of  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature  on  the  IJtli 


COVENT  GARDEN  MAREBT.-JAHUABT  W. 
f^-'^f  !«n^  somewhat  improved,  the  late  frosts  checking  the  supply,  but 

SSJ  JiiJ  -L''"*''*-*  ^^  q«antitie«  of  St.  Michael  PineThave  rSi^  u» 
this  week,  and  are  at  very  low  prices. 


FRUIT. 


Apples (sieve  9 

Apricots dozen  o 

Chestnuts bushel  12 

£}!?• dozen  o 

Filberts ^ib.  o 

Cobs yig.  0 

Grapes,  hothouse  ^Ib.  2 

Ltmoni ^100  4 


d.  8.d. 
Oto  6  0 
0  0 
16 

0 

1 

1 

8 

8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Melons  each 

Nectarines  ....  dcnen 

Oranges ^^  lOO 

Peaches dozen 

Pean,  kitchen . .  dozen 

dessert dozen 


0    Pine  Apples....       !►». 
OlWalnuta    bushel 


Artichokes dosen 

Aflparagus bundle 

Beans,  Kidney. .  »  loo 

Beet,Red   dozen  . 

Brooooli bundle  0 

Brussels  Sprouts  |  sieve  9 

Cabbage dozen  \ 

Carrots    bunch  o 

Capfficnms yioo  1 

Canllflowen....  dozen  8 

Celery bundle  1 

Coleworts..doz. bunches  9 

Cucumben  ....  each  0 

Endive   dozen  1 

Fennel bunch  0 

Garlic ^ib,  0 

Hwbs  bunch  0 

Leeks    bunch  o 


TSOBTABLBS. 

'  d.  8.  d« 

0tO4    0 

0  0    0 

0  16 

6  8    0 

9  16 

0  4    0 

0  9    0 

4  0    8 

6  9    0 

0  6    0 

6  9    0 

0  4    0 

4  10 

0  9    0 

8  0    0 
6  0   0 

9  0    0 
9  0    4 


Mushrooms ....  pottle 
Mustard  ft  Cress  punnet 
Onions   bushel 

pickling quart 

Panlev....  doz. bunches 

Pannlps dozen 

Peas quart 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney  bushel 

Radishes.,  doz. bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

galsafy   bundle 

Boorzonera  ....    bundle 

g^k»»e  basket 

Shallots ^ib 

Spinach bushel 

Turnins bunch 

vcg.Marrows..       each 


*.  d. 

a.  d 

0  otoo  o 

0    0 

0    0 

4    0 

10  0 

0    0 

0    0- 

0    0 

8    0 

8    0 

8    0 

9    0 

4    0 

0    0 

0    0 

8.  d. 

t.« 

1    6t09    ♦ 

0    9 

0    0 

9    6 

S    0 

0    4 

0    0 

9    0 

0    • 

0    0 

0   u 

0    0 

0    0 

8    6 

4    » 

4    0 

5    0 

0    0 

0    » 

0    0 

0    6 

0    9 

1    0 

1    0 

0    0 

9    6 

8    6 

0    8 

0    0 

9    6 

4    0 

0    9 

0    0 

0    0 

6    0 

■rTff  tTT"  " 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


MonUi 

Week 

JANUARY  28-29,  1879. 

Ayerage 

Temperature  near 

Xondon. 

Fun 
Rises 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Tear. 

Day.   yighU 

Mean. 

7     m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

Days. 

m.   8. 

iS 

th 

Boyal  Society  at  8  JO  P.M. 

42.6 

32.4 

87.5 

7    54 

4    81 

8    20 

5    65 

1 

12      4 

28 

M 

P 

Hoyal  Institution  at  8  PJf. 

43.1 

82.1 

87.6 

.     52 

4    82 

8    86 

7    10 

2 

12    19 

1  n        aksb 

24 

» 

8 

Boyal  Botanic  Society  at  8.45  P.lff. 

48.4 

82.8 

87.9 

7     *^ 

4    34 

8    50 

8    22 

3 

12    88 

25 

S6 

sun 

3  SUHDAT  AFTER  BPIPHAKT. 

4bJi 

82J 

88.9 

I  »o 

4    86 

9      2 

9    83 

4 

12    47 

26 

tr 

M 

Royal  Geographical  Society  at  8.80  P.M. 

44.6 

81Jt 

87.9 

I    *» 

4    88 

9     15 

10    42 

5 

12    59 

27 

38 

TC 

Royal  Medical  and  Chimrgical  Society  at  8.80  P.H. 

4ft.8 

80.8 

88.8 

7    47 

4    39 

9    27      11     62 

6 

13    11 

28 

» 

W 

Society  of  Arts  at  8  P.M. 

45.6 

81.6 

88.5 

7    46 

4    41 

9    42      mom. 

7 

13    28 

29 

From  obaerratioDa  talwn  near  London  during  forty-three 

)  yeazs,  the  arenfce 

day  temperature 

of  the  week  is 

44.3<' ;    and   its  night 

feenperatare  nJS9^ 

1 

DINNER-TABLE  DECORATION. 

HE  reaction  which  has  taken  place  in  dinner- 
table  decoration  affords  ample  proof  that  it 
has  been  overdone.  Florid  ornamentation 
giving  place  to  chaste  simplicity  is  a  sign  of 
progress,  a  natural  outcome  at  whicn  we 
experience  no  feeling  of  surprise,  for  it  is 
no  mere  passing  glance  to  which  we  submit 
our  work,  but  the  crucial  test  of  a  close  inspec- 
tion of  an  hour  or  two's  duration. 
In  writing  these  notes  I  have  a  twofold  object  in 
view — ^namely,  to  assist  beginners  and  others  by  show- 
ing how  flowers  have  been  arranged  successfully  in 
various  wavs,  and  also  to  induce  horticultural  societies  to 
step  out  of  the  beaten  track  and  offer  special  prizes  for 
something  more  than  the  stereotyped  ^^  three  stands"  with 
which  80  many  of  them  appear  willing  to  rest  content,  as 
though  further  improvement  or  progress  were  impossible, 
or  at  any  rate  uncalled-for.  Such  stands  are  now  only 
employed  very  rarely,  decided  objection  being  taken  to 
floral  partitions  along  the  centre  of  a  table,  or  any  hi^h 
stands  or  plants  calculated  to  obstruct  the  view  across  it, 
except  perhaps  one  to  impart  due  importance  and  height 
to  the  centre.  A  chandelier  suspended  over  the  centre  may 
be  turned  to  such  excellent  account,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
explained,  that  even  there  a  tall  stand  may  advantageous^ 
be  dispensed  with  for  a  cup  or  other  suitable  trophy.  It 
must  ne  granted  that  the  ^*  three  stands "  of  which  com- 
mittees of  horticultural  societies  appear  so  fond  possess  the 
merit  of  distinct  characteristics  ;  harmony,  lightness,  ele- 
gance may  all  be  claimed  for  them,  and  justly  too ;  but, 
then,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  other  uniform,  harmo- 
nious, and  elegant  floral  combinations  may  not  be  found  to 
impart  variety  and  change  nightly  so  long  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Among  "  low  decorations "  there  are  few  more  beautiful 
than  transparent  glass  fish  bowls  of  various  sizes,  dressed 
lightly  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  play  of  lamp  lights  upon 
the  gkss  and  water.  For  a  table  of  some  fourteen  covers 
we  ^ould  require  a  large  central  bowl  elevated  about 
4  inches  above  the  tablecloth  upon  a  circular  wooden  block 
covered  with  crimson  velvet  or  plush.  Two  rather  smaller 
bowls  for  each  end,  each  having  a  dozen  very  small  bowls, 
say  holding  about  half  a  pint,  arranged  around  them  in  a 
circle.  Above  the  large  central  bowl  we  will  suspend  from 
the  chandelier  five  oi  the  small  bowls,  four  equidistant 
around  the  outside,  and  the  fifth  from  the  centre  and  about 
3  inches  lower  than  the  others.  Each  suspended  globe 
nught  contain  four  long  pendant  sprays  of  Selaginella 
caesia,  one  on  each  side,  having  its  tip  intertwined  with 
that  of  another  in  the  next  globe,  so  as  to  form  a  festoon 
of  the  rich  bluish  greenery  ;  a  spray  or  two  of  pink,  crim- 
son, or  scarlet  flowers,  a  couple  of  fronds  of  Maidenhair 
Fern,  and  a  few  spikes  of  Quaking  Grass  (the  dried  common 
sort  at  this  season  of  the  year),  and  the  large  Briza  maxima 
when  in  the  full  beauty  of  its  glossy  pink  tinge  just  before 
ripening. 
Fish  bowls  should  not  be  used  more  than  once  in  the 
so,  wk-^yoimXXXyu  kxw  sibhi. 


same  week,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  ones  suspended 
from  the  chandelier,  which  are  again  indispensable  on  a 
"  Fuchsia  night "  when  clustering  crimson  sorts  of  Fuchsia 
are  introduced  among  the  Lycopod  and  Maidenhair  Fern, 
no  bowls  being  used  upon  the  table,  but  a  wreath  of  cut 
Fuchsias  arranged  around  a  central  plateau  bearing  a  cup. 
Bouquets  of  Fuchsia  are  laid  upon  the  cloth  among  the 
dessert  dishes  and  connected  by  a  chainwork  of  long  sprays 
of  Selaginella  running  right  round  the  table.  For  a  change 
at  this  season  of  the  year  the  chandelier  may  be  filled  with 
the  long  dark  green  flag- like  foliage  of  Iris  foetidissima 
intermingled  with  a  few  pods  of  its  brilliant  scarlet  berries ;  - 
and  in  autumn  when  the  foliage  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  is^ 
in  the  full  glory  of  its  autumnal  tints  of  crimson,  scarlet^ . 
yellow,  orange,  carmine,  green,  and  purple  there  is  nothing* 
like  it,  not  only  for  wreathing  a  chandeUer,  but  for  making 
a  scrollwork  of  exquisite  beauty  upon  the  tablecloth.  In 
doing  this  the  lines  of  the  scrolls  are  first  delineated  with 
selected  shoots,  along  which  highlj'  coloured  leaves,  picked 
singly  for  the  purpose,  are  clustered  artistically  and  inter- 
mingled with  other  foliage,  such  as  very  small  fronds  of 
Maidenhair  Fern,  small  sprays  of  Selaginella,  young  richly 
coloured  leaves  of  Cissus  discolor  and  shoots  of  Panicum 
variegatum.  I  have  also  used  leaves  of  the  common  Black- 
berry bramble  when  they  are  of  a  very  deep  rich  crimson 
hue,  also  Medlar  leaves,  which  change  to  as  rich  colours  as 
the  Blackberry,  and  Pear  leaves  which  sometimes  are  as 
brilliant  as  the  Ampelopsis. 

For  table  wreaths  in  midwinter  one  would  ask  for  nothing 
better  than  flowers  of  the  crimson  and  white  Camellia  with . 
four  or  five  deep  green  glossy  leaves  on  the  stalk  of  each 
flower,  and  enough  of  Fern  and  Lycopod s  to  impart  ful- 
ness with  lightness.  In  summer,  wreaths  of  Hoses  with 
plenty  of  foliage  and  Rose  buds  are  always  liked,  provided 
the  requisite  good  taste  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  arrange- 
ments. It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples, . 
every  season  bringing  us  its  own  peculiar  treasures  usually 
in  such  abundance  as  to  afford  ample  means  for  the  requi- 
site nightlv  change.  In  winter  when  flowers  are  scarce  we 
cannot  inaulge  in  so  much  variety  as  at  other  times,  but  it* 
is  really  questionable  if  this  is  not  an  advantage,  for  it  is 
surprising  how  chaste  and  perfectly  satisfactory  an  arrange- 
ment may  be  made  with  a  very  few  flowers.  Take,  lor 
example,  three  or  four  white  Camellias,  half  a  dozen  tnisses 
of  scarlet  Geraniums,  and  some  green  sprays  for  a  central 
bowl  or  stand,  with  a  dozen  or  two  slender  vases  6  or 
7  inches  in  height  dotted  about  the  table.  These  connected 
by  slender  festoons  of  Selaginella  and  containing  two  or  three 
spikes  of  Roman  Hyacinth,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  Begonia, 
with  a  frond  or  two  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  percnance 
two  or  three  spikes  of  Grass,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  do 
better  even  with  large  conservatories  at  our  disposal. — 
Edwabd  Luckhurst. 


PEARS  :  WHAT  SORTS  SHOULD  BE  GROWN  ? 

In  the  number  of  "our  Journal"  for  January  2nd 
"  R.  M.  H.,  Cheshire"  puts  the  above  question,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  pomologists,  either  amateur  or 
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professioxiftl,  to  hare  it  follj  and  truthfully  answered.  I  can- 
not think  of  any  way  to  get  the  desired  answer  other  ^an 
following  the  steps  of  our  rosarians  and  Apple  growers — ^to 
have  a  Pear  election.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  far  too 
many  Pears  cultivated :  the  number,  especially  of  autumn  Pears, 
is  most  unnecessarily  long,  while  there  is  constantly  the  greatest 
disappointment  as  to  the  fruiting,  and  more  particularly  the 
ripening  of  winter  Pears,  which  either  shrivel  or  are  good- 
looking  and  iirm  enough,  but  are  absolutely  tasteless.  It  is 
yery  frequently  the  case  that  a  fine  dish  of  Pears  appears  at 
dessert  and  some  guest  puts  forth  a  hand  to  take  one,  when 
the  hostess  timidly  remarks,  "  I  am  afraid  our  Pears  are  not 
▼ery  good  this  year,"  or  nothing  is  said,  and  the  expectant 
guest,  longing  for  a  juicy  Pear,  finds  he  has  come  upon  a  Tur- 
nip in  the  shape  of  a  Pear,  and  one  piece  is  eaten,  the  rest  left. 
Now,  this  should  not  be  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  gardens  are  too 
full  of  inferior  fruit,  and  the  trees  once  there  people  have  not 
the  heart  to  cut  them  down.  I  would  therefore  propose  that 
something  be  done  to  improve  matters  in  this  division  of  fruit- 
culture.  Let  growers  of  this  ornamental  and,  when  good, 
most  excellent  tasting  fruit,  which  has  also  just  according  to 
its  goodness  a  high  commercial  value,  take  note  this  coming 
season,  refreshing  their  memories  (which  are  often  deceptive) 
by  their  palates,  and  then  send  in  the  names  of  the  Pears 
which  they  consider  the  best.  I  will,  if  all's  well,  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  Editors,  take  charge  of  the  lists,  which  could 
be  sent  under  cover  to  the  office,  and  I  be  the  returning 
officer. 

The  lists  should  be  divided  into  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
Pears.  Summer  from  the  earliest  ripe  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber ;  autumn,  so-called,  from  October  Ist  to  November  30th  ; 
and  winter  from  December  Ist  to  any  time  next  year,  however 
late. 

I  am  aware  that  according  to  the  general  idea  of  seasons  the 
above  arrangements  may  savour  of  a  contradiction,  but  October 
and  November  form  a  strong  Pear  season,  and  we  could  pomo- 
logically  not  call  Pears  then  ripe  by  the  name  of  winter  Pears. 
However,  I  am  open  to  any  suggestion.  We  ^ould  have  also 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  north  of  England  and  the  south. 
The  line  I  should  propose  would  be  a  straight  one  from  Boston 
in  Lincolnshire  to  Chester.  I  think  that  would  do,  and  call 
all  the  district  above  the  line  the  north,  all  below  the  line 
south.  This  division  might,  however,  be  changed  if  the  majority 
thought  another  is  better.  Scotland  might  be  included  in  the 
northern  division ;  for  I  believe  often  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire are  colder  than  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  I  found 
four  winters  in  Forfarshire  better  than  one  I  spent  in  Lanca- 
shire. Each  writer  sending  a  list  might  add  his  county  as 
a  guide.  The  twenty  best  Pears  would  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  name. 

There  is  even  a  stronger  necessity  for  an  election  of  Pears 
Uian  for  one  of  Apples,  because  Pear  trees  live  so  much  longer 
and  are  so  much  nandsomer ;  and  having  their  place  genera- 
tion after  generation,  no  one,  unless  he  be  a  vigorous-minded 
man  or  a  new  comer,  likes  to  cut  them  down,  when  in  truth 
nothing  is  a  greater  cumberer  of  the  ground  than  a  huge  Pear 
tree,  a  yielder  of  poor-tasting  or  little  fruit 

There  is  another  reason,  now-a-days,  of  special  power.  The 
old  proverb,  "  Plant  Pears,  you  plant  for  your  heirs,"  has  lost 
much  of  its  truth  and  influence  how  that  it  is  known  that  the 
Pear  grafted  on  a  Quince  stock  produces  fruit  very  early  indeed. 
Then,  too,  another  advance  is  being  made  ;  people  are  ceasing  to 
grow  Pear  toys  and  beginning  to  grow  productive  Pear  trees—not 
pinching  back  and  pruning  into  a  set  formal  shape,  but  merely 
thinning  out  branches,  and  not  permitting  one  to  cross  another. 
Hence,  we  are  getting  soon-producing  and  good-sized  trees,  and 
without  size  of  tree  you  cannot  have  much  fruit ;  this  stands 
to  reason.  Having  early  fruitfulness  and  some  size,  the 
next  neoessarj'  step  in  a  right  direction  is  to  secure  the  best 
varieties,  not  mere  good-looking,  but  good  tasting  fruit ;  we 
want  fruit  good  all  round  in  quantity  and  quality.  This  end 
we  shall,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  most  likely  to  secure  by  lists 
sent  in  by  practical  men.  From  this  would  result  accurate 
knowledge  leading  to  sensible  action. 

Prior  to  the  lists  being  made  out  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
subject  of  Pears  should  not  be  handled  by  both  amateurs  and 
gardeners  whose  experience  lies  in  this  direction.  I  quite 
agree  with  "R.  M.  H.,  Cheshire;'  that,  as  a  rule,  out  "of  two 
dozen  sorts  grown  in  a  garden,  one  dozen  are  always  sure  to 
be  of  no  value,"  and  hence,  as  he  says,  "  the  pecuniarv  loss  in 
the  matter  is  very  considerable." 

I  see  thAt  Mr,  William  Tsylor  calls  me  "  a  courageous  man 


to  write  about  the  pleasures  of  hardy  fruit  culture  after  two 
seasons  of  general  failure."  My  reply  is,  that  I  am  much 
obliged  to  him  for  the  epithet  "courageous,"  and  which  all 
gardeners  ought  to  try  and  deserve.  My  motto  is,  "  Hope  on 
and  hope  ever."  After  two  bad  seasons  we  are  the  more  likely 
to  have  a  succession  of  good  years.  The  first  care  of  a  gar- 
dener is  no  doubt  to  grow  fruit  for  his  master,  but  he  ought  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  beauties  of  form  and  colour ;  it  helps  a 
man,  too,  in  many  departments  of  his  work,  and  a  high  taste 
in  these  things  gives  its  possessor  pleasure.  This  severe  weather 
will  thin  "  the  mischievous  birds,"  from  the  depredations  of 
which  and  over-preservation  in  many  country  districts  gar- 
deners suflEer  greatly.  Remember,  however,  that  though  the 
thrush  and  blackbird  soon  die  in  snowy  winters,  our  worst 
enemies  the  bullfinches  are  not  easily  killed.  For  them  powder 
and  shot  are  needed. — Wiltshire  Rectos. 

Note, — I  have  alluded  to  the  great  age  and  size  to  which 
Pear  trees  attain.  In  a  parish  a  few  miles  from  my  own 
there  is  a  field  which  is  described  on  the  parish  map  "  Pear- 
tree  Field."  In  the  middle  of  it  rises  a  magnificent  tree  quite 
of  the  forest-tree  size.  It  is  a  Pear  bearing  a  small  green  fruit, 
and  called  in  the  village  "  Honey  Knob."  Is  such  a  name 
known  to  readers,  or  is  it  probably  a  synonym  for  "Green 
Chisel  ?"— W.  R. 


THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW. 

I  CERTAINLY  cannot  agree  with  "  Wyld  Sayagb  "  respect- 
ing the  proposed  change  in  the  schedule  of  the  National  Rose 
Show.  We  know  quite  well  the  more  classes  there  are  the 
more  exhibitors  there  will  be,  consequently  the  Show  must  be 
the  larger,  and  the  public  now  like  to  see  as  much  as  possible 
for  their  money.  If  we  put  the  number  of  exhibitors  in  the 
forty-eight  class  at  half  a  dozen,  the  number  of  blooms  they, 
would  stage  would  be  288.  Now,  if  the  forty-eight  class  is 
done  away  with,  will  there  be  the  gain  of  those  in  the  smaller 
classes  ?  I  think  not  "  Ah  I "  the  "  Wyld  Savage  "  may 
exclaim,  "  but  the  Show  will  be  the  better  through  having  an 
evener  lot  of  blooms  shown  generally."  If  **  Wyld  Savage  '' 
looks  at  the  state  of  the  poll  of  the  last  Rose  election  he  will 
find  it  possible  to  stage  from  the  list  thei*e  given  Roses  of 
sufficient  merit  to  satisfy  even  his  critical  eye. 

In  curtailing  the  number  of  classes  I  think  the  Committee 
are  losing  sight  of  the  principal  object  for  which  the  National 
Rose  Society  was  started — ^viz..  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
the  Rose.  Exhibitors  having  scored  a  prize  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal Shows,  more  especially  at  the  National,  are  induced  thereby 
to  add  largely  to  their  collection,  so  that  if  an  amateur  begins 
with  his  box  of  six,  he  is  carried  on  with  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  try  and  compete  in  the  class  for  twelve,  and  so  on 
with  the  other  classes  ;  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  the 
forty-eight  class  was  continued,  in  a  year  or  two  we  should 
find  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  competitors 
in  that  class. 

Again,  I  would  support  "Mid-Surrey  "  in  cancelling  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  prizes,  and  either  make  additional  classes  or 
add  to  the  le  ading  prizes. — Oxoniak. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FAUST  AND   FINGAL. 

Perhaps  more   has   been  written   lately  respecting  the 
merits  of  these  two  flowers  than  any  others  of  any  family 
of  winter-blooming  plants  in  cultivation.    When  the  variety 
Faust  was  first  added  to  our  collection  the  character  which 
I  received  with  it  was  only  a  moderate  one,  and  when  the 
first  flower  opened  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  nevr 
friend  was  only  a  mere  apology  for  a  distinct  variety  of  Chrys- 
anthemum.   I  entertained  this  opinion  for  three  years,  until 
I  was  about  to  discard  Faust  from  our  collection.    I,  however, 
decided  on  giving  it  another  trial  on  a  difEerent  system  of 
treatment.      Formerly  I  inserted  the  cuttings  in  November, 
and  selected  the  ordinary  crown  bud  which  appears  on  the 
second  stoppage  about  the  beginning  of  September ;  this  and 
the  termin^J  crown  produced  blooms  which  were  flat,  half 
refiexed,  loose,  and  quite  unattractive. 

Now  for  the  different  system,  which  proved  successful.  I  struck 
the  cuttings  in  March  ;  when  struck  they  were  pinched  at  the 
third  joint,  from  which  three  shoots  were  preserv^  ;  these  were 
again  pinched  in  May,  after  which  the  first  crown  bud  which 
appeared  was  selected.  This  bud  appears  under  the  above 
treatment  about  the  middle  of  August  and  produces  flowers 
of  the  flnest  quality.     The  petals  are  half  quilled  and  veiy 
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tighUy  laid  together,  in  character  closely  resembling  a  fine 
quilled  Aster. 

FaoBt  is  a  flower  which  requires  no  dressing  further  than  re- 
lieving the  centre  a  little  daring  the  opening  period,  to  allow 
equal  developinent  over  all  the  flower  and  cause  it  to  form  like 
a  cricket  ball.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  those  varieties  which  the 
hand  of  Nature  always  bedews  with  a 'sort  of  visible  fovilla,  a 
point  of  beauty  which  every  variety  does  not  possess.  It  is  in 
my  opiaion  one  of  the  finest  in  our  collection,  which  is  com- 
paeed  of  nearly  one  hundred  varieties  from  the  oldest  to  al- 
moat  the  newest.  I  showed  it  in  the  twenty-four  at  Liverpool 
last  November,  and  my  employer  complimented  me  on  its  pro- 
duction, and  observed  that  it  was  the  prettiest  Chrysanthemum 
bloom  he  had  ever  seen,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest  Chrysanthemum  enthusiasts  to  be  found. 

In  taming  to  Fingal  I  wish  to  be  honest.  I  do  not  mean  to 
laud  the  one  and  disparage  the  other,  but  I  will  characterise 
them  accoiding  to  their  merits  from  my  experience.  Fingal, 
if  grown  on  the  terminal  crown,  is  moderately  neat  but  com- 
paratively small ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  taken  on  the  crown 
bud  at  the  second  stoppage  it  is  in  most  cases  very  large,  the 
petals  standing  erect  like  the  bristles  of  a  hedgehog.  It  can- 
not be  improv^  by  dressing. — H.  Elliott. 


NOTES  ON  PEAS. 


Okb  of  the  most  important  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden  is 
that  of  Peas.  No  other  vegetable,  I  think,  unless  it  be  Potatoes, 
leoeires  so  much  attention  from  hybridisers,  consequently  new 
▼aiieties  of  Peas  are  being  constantly  introduced  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  bewUder  the  growers  who  have  to  select  from  the 
Tarioos  catalogues.  The  trials  of  Peas  at  Chiswick  to  a  certain 
extent  help  to  obviate  this  difficulty ;  but  I,  for  one,  would 
like  to  hear  what  success  private  growers  have  had  with  some 
of  the  newer  varieties,  and  trust  that  my  experience  may 
prove  equally  interesting  to  others. 

For  our  earliest  supply  we  made  during  February  two  sow- 
ings each  of  Caractacos,  The  Shah,  William  I.,  and  Laxton's 
Unique,  and  we  also  planted  some  of  the  three  last  mentioned 
Tarieties  in  March  that  were  raised  on  turves  in  a  Peach  bouse, 
thereby  gaining  eight  or  nine  days.  Caractacus,  although  by 
far  the  best  early  Pea  grown  in  the  fields,  was  with  us  com- 
paiatively  worthless,  nor  will  The  Shah  again  be  grown, 
William  I.  being  superior  .to  it  in  every  respect.  The  Shah 
was  very  prolific  and  of  good  quality,  but  the  pods  were  small 
and  fit  for  picking  a  week  later  ^an  William  I.  Unique 
was  the  best  dwai^  early  wrinkled-Marrow  tried ;  it  is  well 
adapted  for  pot  or  framework,  and  much  superior  to  McLean's 
litUe  Qem. 

Peas  that  grow  quickly  out  of  the  reach  of  birds  are  best  for 
sowing  here,  it  being  abnost  impossible  to  keep  the  birds  off 
the  rows.  The  report  of  a  gun  is  the  most  effective,  but  that 
cannot  always  be  going,  consequently  any  variety  not  possess- 
ing this  quick-growing  quality  is  considered  unprofitable. 
Advancer  and  also  Laxton's  Standard  for  this  reason  are  con- 
demned. Chie  of  the  best  to  start  away,  and  which  is  really 
an  excellent  second  early,  is  the  Huntingdonian,  and  this  was 
followed  by  Culverweirs  Telegraph,  Carter's  Little  Wonder, 
and  Carter's  Challenger.  All  these  are  very  distinct  and 
Taiuable  varieties  in  every  respect.  The  former  is  tall-grow- 
ing, and  for  exhibition  purposes  is,  I  think,  unequalled,  unless 
it  is  by  Carter's  Telephone,  which  I  am  informed  by  a  private 
grower  is  equal  to  it  in  size  and  of  rather  better  quality.  Little 
Wonder  is  of  moderate  growth  (about  2  feet  high),  and  with 
me  superior  to  G.  F.  Wilson,  excellent  as  that  variety  is  gene- 
zally  considered.  Challenger  is  also  of  very  moderate  growth 
(3  feet),  and  taken  altogether  was  the  best  Pea  grown  here.  It 
is  Yezy  prolific,  the  pods  long  and  well  filled,  the  peas  though 
comparatively  small  being  of  an  excellent  colour  and  flavour, 
and  it  was  less  injuriously  affected  by  the  extreme  hot  and 
dry  weather  experienced  than  either  of  the  moderate-growing 
.varieties  tried.  Dr.  McLean  again  did  well,  although  scarcely 
a  seoond  early.  James's  Prolific  is  an  excellent  free-bearing 
Ysriety,  but  not  wanted  where  Dr.  McLean  does  well.  Yeitch's 
Perfection  still  holds  its  own,  but  I  do  not  find  Criterion  so 
good  as  I  expected ;  it  did  not  stand  drought  so  well  as  Sutton's 
Duchess  of  fidinburgh,  which  variety  and  also  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
it  very  much  resembles.  Giant  Emerald  Marrow  is  a  very 
distinct  and  good  Pea,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  Marrows,  which  proved  superior  to  Ne  Pius 
Ultra  for  late  work.  The  five  last  mentioned  varieties  are  all 
ferj  tall-gTOwing.    For  gardens  where  large  stakes  are  un- 


obtainable I  should  recommend  the  following  arranged  in 
their  order  of  succession,  two  or  more  sowinsrs  to  be  xnade  of 
each  : — ^William  I.,  Little  Wonder,  and  Dr.  McLean  ;  Challen- 
ger, Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Omega — a  good  dwarf  variety  for 
late  work. 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
tent  at  the  provincial  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  at  Preston  last  July,  was  the  remarkable  display 
of  Peas  staged  in  competition  for  special  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  James  Carter  &c  Co.  of  London,  and  also  for  the  So- 
ciety's prizes.  Such  dishes  as  those  staged  have,  I  think,  never 
been  equalled.  Culverwell's  Telegraph,  Carter's  Little  Wonder, 
and  Challenger  were  the  most  conspicuous, ,  and  there  were 
also  many  good  dishes  of  Criterion,  Dr.  McLean,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  Veitch's  Perfection.  Lovers  of  Peas  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  have  another  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  similar, 
exhibition,  the  Messrs.  Carter  having  again  offered  liberal 
prizes  to  be  competed  for  at  South  Kensington,  June  24th,  the 
varieties  staged  to  be  the  three  above  mentioned,  and  also 
Carter's  Telephone. 

I  was  lately  rather  surprised  to  learn  that  the  most  success- 
ful exhibitor  of  Peas  at  Preston  is  an  amateur,  by  trade  a 
butcher,  who  takes  as  much  trouble  with  them  as  do  some 
notable  amateurs  with  their  Roses  in  the  way  of  shading,  kc. 
The  true  secret  of  bis  success  (of  which  he  is  justly  proud), 
was  the  free  use  of  liquid  blood  manure,  of  which  he  has  always 
a  good  supply  at  hand.  I  hope  he  will  repeat  his  success  at 
the  Kensington  meeting. — W.  Ioouldek. 

JUDGING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

We  may  presume  one  of  the  principal  points  in  the  discus- 
sion relative  to  the  proposed  contest  settled — namely,  the  list 
of  varieties,  and  I  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  the  Editors 
for  deciding  on  that  point,  also  Mr.  Moorman  for  his  selection 
of  forty -eight  varieties,  which  is  equally  fair  to  exhibitors 
north  and  south. 

The  next  two  important  points  to  be  settled  are  definitions 
of  blooms  and  rules  for  judging.  As  no  substantial  rules  have 
yet  been  given  and  decided  on,  these  points  cannot  be  too  clear 
and  simple.  I  think  no  better,  nor  plainer,  nor  more  appro- 
priate rules,  Scc.j  can  be  laid  down  than  the  under-mentioned, 
for  the  substance  of  which  I  am  indebted  to .  the  "  Rosaiians* 
Year- Book,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  and  which 

are  as  follows  : — 

DEFHrtTION  OP  BLOOMS. 

1.  A  good  Chrysanthemum  must  have  form,  size,  brightness, 
substance,  and  be  at  the  time  of  judging  in  the  most  perfect  phase 
of  its  possible  beauty. 

2.  A  Bad  Chrysanthemum. — All  blooms  shall  be  considered  bad 
that  have  faulty  shape,  confiision  of  petals,  removal  of  lower 
petals,  faded  colour,  and  which  are  oversized  to  the  extent  of 
coarseness,  or  undersized  so  as  to  render  them  puny,  according  to 
the  character  of  each  variety. 

3.  Form  shall  imply  petals  abundant  and  of  food  substance, 
regularly  and  gracefully  disposed  within  a  circular  symmetrical 
outline. 

4.  Brightness  shall  Include  freshness  of  colour,  brilliancy,  and 

purity. 

JXn)GING. 

1.  Judging  shall  be  by  points.  Three  points  shall  be  given  for 
the  best  blooms,  two  for  mediums,  one  for  those  not  so  good  but 
not  bad  enough  to  cut  out,  and  an  extra  point  for  a  very  superior 
bloom. 

2.  One  point  shall  be  taken  off  from  the  box  for  every  case  of 
decided  badness. 

3.  Where  stands  are  equal  in  respect  of  blooms  judges  shall> 
proceed  to  consider  the  general  evenness^  variety,  arrangement, 
and  setting  up,  the  boxes  being  placed  side  by  side  and  in  the 
same  light  for  that  purpose. 

If  these  definitions  and  rules  meet  the  views  of  growers 
generally  both  in  the  north  and  south  I  would  propose  for 
consideration  wherever  the  contest  is  held  that  a  list  of  the 
varieties  and  the  rules,  &c.,  for  judging  be  inserted  in  the 
schedule,  so  that  the  proper  basis  for  judging  can  be  carried 
out  with  fairness  to  aU  parties  concerned. — W.  Bardney, 
NorrU  Green, 

P.S.— One  particular  point  in  Mr.  Elliott's  letter,  and  ons 
upon  which  he  lays  great  stress,  is  not  likely  to  meet  the  views 
of  many  exhibitors  of  the  Chrysanthemum  either  north  or 
south.  How  can  the  blooms  be  cupped  with  leaves  on  the 
stems  7  And  further,  a  bloom  from  the  crown  bud  will  often 
run  6  or  more  inches  without  a  leaf.  Roses  are  considerably 
improved  with  buds  and  foliage  attached  when  shown,  but  I 
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CRAS8ULA  LACTEA. 
At  the  iMt  meeting  at  Uie  Royal  Horticalturtil  Societj'' 
Committees  nt  South  Kensington  Ur.  Thomson  of  the  Crjital 
Palace  exhibited  admirably  grown  plants  of  this  Crasanla  ; 
Uesaia.  Veitch  also  exhibited  plants,  which  we  had  previouBty 
seen  in  their  nursery  at  Chelsea,  some  of  them  being  grown  " 


Fig.  T.— Cnonla  lactca. 
'baskete.     'Wbetbei  grown  in  baskets  or  pots  the  plants  are 
nsefnl  for  yielding  a  profusion  of  white  nowers  during  mid- 
winter of  a  character  quite  dissimilar  from  all  other  plants 

'flowering  at  the  same  period.  Like  some  other  plants,  Bcdum 
BpectabiK  for  instance,  Crassula  lactca  is  greatly  improved  bj 
generous  culture,  and  plants  such  as  those  above  referred  to 
aie  eminently  worthy  of  special  note.  It  may  bo  remarked, 
however,  that  when  grown  in  pots  the  plants  produce  much 
larger  flower  headi  than  when  grown  in  baskets,  and  it  ia  for 

,  pot  culture  especially  (hat  this  old  and  almost  forgotten  Cras- 
sula is  likely  to  become  useful.  We  have  been  favoured  by 
Hi.  Thomson  with  the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  cul- 
ture of  this  plant : — 

''  Crsssala  lactea,  which  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1774,  is  a  white -flowering  pUnt  bot  little  known 
or  cultivated  ;  but  now  that  Qowers  are  more  the  fashion  than 
fonnerly,  and  when  white  flowers  especially  are  in  great  re- 
quest in  the  dull  days  of  winter,  anything  to  relieve  the  mo- 
nolony  of  the  Camellia  and  Primnta  must  be  looked  upon  as 
an  acquisition.  This  Crassnla  ia  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  and 
reqaires  a  temperature  only  warm  enough  to  keep  out  the 
frost,  except  when  it  is  about  to  come  into  flower.  It  is  better 
then  to  remove  a  batch  of  the  most  forward  plants  into  a 


warm  house  temperature  from  66°  to  SCf.    If  this  is  done  every 
ten  days  a  good  succession  of  flowers  can  be  kept  np. 

"The  cuttings  are  best  taken  off  in  January  or  February. 
We  insert  tour  cuttings  in  a  CO-siied  pot,  strike  them  in  heat, 
and  keep  them  there  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roota. 
The  plants  may  then  be  shifted  into  48'b  or  B-inch  pots.  The 
soil  in  which  the  cuttings  are  struck  consixts  of  loam,  leaf  soil, 
sand,  and  a  good  proportion  of  burnt  ballast.  When  the  plant* 
are  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots  some  good  decayed  cow 
manure  is  addeil  to  the  soil.  They  ore  kept  in  a  close  pit  or 
hause  after  being  jiotted  into  their  flowering  pots  until  the  roota 
take  hold  of  the  soil,  they  are  then  placM  in  a  cold  frame, 
from  which  the  sashes  are  removed  during  July,  August,  and 
beginning  of  September  to  mature  the  growths  of  the  plants." 


A  CHEAP  PEACH  HOUSE. 

A  COBBEBPONDEKT  oaks  if  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
calculations  oF  the  cost  of  the  cheap  Peach  house  (see  page  25). 
n  confidently  reply,  None  whatever ;  and  I  do  so  in  this 
ninent  manner  in  order  to  induce  others  to  see  what  they 
do,  my  sole  aim  being  to  assist  lovers  of  a  garden  in 
obtaining  the  luxury  of  a  glass  house  without  encroaching  un- 
duly upon  limited  means— those  who  must  otherwise  deny 
themselves  the  convenience  of  a  little  glass  protection  or 
accommodation. 

Before  commencing  building,  or  rather  before  knowing  if  I 
could  do  BO  at  all.  ways  and  means  had  to  be  considered  closely. 
Quantities  and  prices  were  examined  and  compared,  and 
timber  and  glass  were  eveutunlly  procured  at  the  lowest  rates. 
By  giving  my  handy  man  the  length  of  every  piece  of  timber, 
showing  him  bow  and  where  it  was  to  be  fixed,  and  taking  a 
couple  of  garden  labourers  to  assist  him,  and  also  to  do  the 
whole  of  the  painting  and  glaiing,  the  work  was  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  without  a  single  hitch.  Only  two  coata 
of  paint  were  applied  in  addition  to  the  priming,  as  being 
enough  to  preserve  the  woodwork  for  twelve  monUia,  in  view 
of  a  subsequent  annual  cent  of  paint_-an  admirable  plan 
taught  me  by  the  Into  Mr.  Pearson  of  Chiiwell,  tending  to 
keep  the  roof  both  fresh.looking  and  sound. 

■'  J.  W."  must  also  not  ignore  the  roofing  slates  between  the 
,  rs,  for  they  are  materially  cheaper  than  brickwork.  The 
absence  of  front  ventilators  in  also  a  saving,  and  the  clamp 
bricks  are  much  cheaper  than  kiln  bricks.  None  of  these 
ipparent  trifles  mnst  bo  overlooked,  nor  will  it  answer  after 
procuring  building  materials  at  low  rates  to  hire  mechanics  at 
'W.  an  hour  to  do  the  building. 

Excellent  Grapes  could  be  grown  in  the  Peach  house,  and 
.  span.roof  built  in  a  similar  manner  would  form  an  admirable 

Elaut  house  at  a  proportionate  increase  of  cost.    There  must, 
owevcr,  be  no  waste  of  time  or  material ;  every  calculation 
must  be  made  and  the  entire  work  tboroughly  digested  before 
L  order  is  given  for  a  single  sashbar  or  square  of  glass.     If 
were  a  very  small  house  of  only  20  or  30  feet  long  it  would 
■it  more  per  running  foot  than  a  long  bouse  with  no  par- 
,ion,  because  of  the  espcnse  of  the  ends,  really  alike  in  both 
ses,  but  apparently  less  in  a  long  house,  simply  because  the 
cheaper  portion  of  the  building  is  so  much  longer,  and  in  a 
close  calculation  the  cost  of  the  ends  is  of  course  spread  over 

-UDW&BI>  LUCEHUBaT. 


DRESSING  CARNATIONS. 

The  discussion  upon  dressing  Carnations  amounts  to 
nothing.  As  one  who  has  been  an  acting  secretary  and  con- 
ductor of  the  principal  horticultural  societies  in  Manchester 
and  neighbourhood  since  the  year  1830,  I  can  vonch  that   I 

;ver  heard  n  single  murmur  or  remark  as  to  dressing  at  the 

irious  exhibitions.    All  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  its  adoption. 

Those  who  are  growers  and  lake  the  notice  necessary  in  the 
blooming  season  watch  daily  the  expansion  of  the  bloom,  and 
should  it  happen  that  a  petal  or  petals  are  coming  out  of  the 
calyx  misf  ormed,  then  the  tweezers  are  brought  out  and  Nature 
ia  assisted  so  that  they  may  grow  in  proper  shape.  If  Mr. 
Peach  had  paid  attention  to  this  he  would  have  remained 
silent.  This  is  dressing  No.  1,  and  is  known  only  to  the 
operator.  If  this  wci«  not  attended  to,  what  few  flowers 
would  necessarily  be  fit  for  exhibition  ?  I  know  of  no  other 
flower  that  requires  so  much  attention  as  the  Carnation.  If 
Nature  puts  in  flake  petals  and  stripes  where  they  are  not 
required,  would  an  exhibitor  let  them  remain  when  be  can 
dispense  with  their  having  a  few  loperfluoos  petals  I    The  coa- 
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troveray  has  arisen  from  disappointed  exhibitors  who  are  not 

able  to  dress  their  flowers,  and  others  by  superior  dressing 

have  placed  their  flowers  in  a  winning  position.    I  will  pat  a 

case  analogous  to  flower-dressing.    Suppose  a  notice  is  given 

ont  in  some  village  school  that  a  visitor  would  come  to  examine 

the  scholars  in  learning  as  well  as  to  neat  appearance,  and 

■these  scholars  being  full  of  life  and  playfulness  and  regardless 

of  demeanonr  would  go  home  and  tell  his  or  her  mother  that 

they  were  to  be  inspected  in  the  afternoon,  would  she  not  take 

-every  pains  to  send  them  as  neat  and  as  nice  as  possible  ? 

Every  garment  and  everything  about  them  is  scrutinised  and 

.pnt  in  a  proper  state.     What  is  this  but  dressing  ?    So  with 

.flowers  :  cultivation  does  much,  but  art  does  its  part  also. 

I  have  been  for  nearly  fifty  years  a  judge  in  London,  Bir- 
mingham, York,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  most  of 
4he  important  shows  in  the  country,  and  I  never  heard  the 
slightest  hint  against  dressing  flowers.  All  were  satisfied ; 
and  if  the  exhibitors  were  not  able  to  dress,  there  were  pro- 
fessional dressers  to  be  hired.  I  had  to  do  this  and  to  pay  the 
price  given  during  my  connection  with  floriculture.  A  good 
dresser  had  5s.  per  day  and  all  expenses  ;  and  if  he  were  very 
successful  he  was  fdted,  and  not  the  sKghtest  grumbling  was 
iieard.  Most  of  the  higher  class  of  florists  are  also  good 
dressers  ;  as  examples  I  will  name  a  few — E.  S.  Dodwell, 
Charles  Turner,  B.  Simonite  of  Sheffield,  and  many  of  minor 
Jiote. 

A  dresser  must  be  well  up  in  the  properties,  and  capable 
of  developing  them.  Many  a  flower  is  spoiled  by  a  clumsy 
dresser.  n 

I  BOW  close  my  remarks  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  with  that 
-feeling  which  I  hope  will  always  characterise  an  honest 
^rist. — John  Slatjsb. 


SEEDS  FOR  SOWING. 


In  reply  to  "G.  O.  8."  I  will  state  my  experience  of  old 
seed.  I  sowed  the  following  by  way  of  trial  m  the  spring  of 
1877,  the  seeds  having  been  purchased  as  new  the  year  pre- 
Tiously.  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Scarlet  Runner  and  Dwarf  Kid- 
ney Beans,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli  of  various  sorts,  Savoy, 
Timiips,  Carrots,  Onions,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radishes,  Lettuce, 
£ndive,  and  Tomatoes.  All  came  up  well  with  the  exception 
of  the  Scarlet  Runner  and  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans.  The  former 
never  came  up  at  all,  and  the  latter  very  sparingly.  The  Peas, 
Broad  Beans,  &c.,  answered  my  expectation  as  regards  good 
crop  and  quality.  The  Tomato  Orangefield  Dwarf  gave  a 
splendid  crop,  yet  I  do  not  advise  anyone  to  sow  old  seed 
instead  of  new,  as  the  former  is  longer  in  germinating,  and 
some  of  the  crops  are  fourteen  days  later  ;  and  in  wet  seasons, 
perhaps,  old  seed  might  not  turn  out  so  well. 

I  sowed  the  seed  by  way  of  experiment,  as,  like  "  G.  0.  S.," 
I  had  a  quantity  of  old  seed  by  me.  The  plants  raised  from 
the  old  seed  are  certainly  not  so  rampant  in  growth  as  those 
jraised  from  the  new,  but  the  quality  of  the  crop  is  everything 
that  could  be  desired. 

Various  flower  seeds  I  have  also  sown,  but  more  anon.    I 

have  now  by  me  three  dozen  healthy  herbaceous  Calceolarias, 

aJI  raised  from  seed   that  was  at  the  time  of  sowing  three 

yean  old.— F.  H.  Feoud. 


none  of  them  that  I  have  ever  tasted  come  up  to  Gilbert^s. 
Its  acquisitions  may  he  briefly  summed  up  in  its  fixed  cha- 
racter, hardy  constitution,  and  perfect  Broccoli  flavour.  My 
only  object  in  referring  to  this  subject  is  to  do  what  I  consider 
justice  to  a  new  vegetable  which  I  feel  certain  will  prove  of  much 
value  to  all  kitchen  gardeners. — ^A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb. 

I  HAVE  read  Mr.  Iggulden's  remarks  on  Mr.  Gilbert's  Cab- 
bage Broccoli  with  some  surprise,  and  I  venture  to  submit 
that  Mr.  Iggulden's  opinion  is  arrived  at  somewhat  hastily. 
Is  the  united  judgment  of  a  body  of  practical  men  to  be 
ignored  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Iggulden  having  a  strain  of 
bastard  Broccoli  which  plays  all  sorts  of  tricks  upon  him, 
and  which  turns  out  to  be  a  Broccoli  one  year  and  a  Cabbage 
the  next  ?  I  have  both  seen  and  tasted  Mr..  Gilbert's  Cabbage 
Broccoli,  and  I  venture  to  challenge  Mr.  Iggulden's  assertion 
that  he  has  ever  tasted  a  Cabbage  in  his  life  possessing  a 
flavour  which  would  bear  any  comparison  with  the  Cabbage 
Broccoli.  The  samples  that  I  have  seen  and  tasted  were  per- 
fect cones  of  solid  white.  I  could  see  no  trace  of  "  twisted  " 
leaves,  and  when  cooked  and  served  up  they  were  pronounced 
delicious,  as  undoubtedly  they  were.  I  think  such  a  vegetable 
at  this  time  of  year  is  a  real  acquisition,  and  I  only  wish  I  had 
such  mongrels  to  cut  at  every  day  in  the  week. — Williah 
Hinds,  Otter9pooU 


GILBERT'S  CABBAGE  BROCCOLI. 

I  HAVE  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Iggulden  (page  46)  on  this 
snbject,  and  also  your  appended  note,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  understand,  Gilbert's  Cabbage  Broccoli  now  stands  in  much 
the  same  position  as  it  did  before.  About  it  being  certificated 
prematurely  little  need  be  said ;  I  for  one  do  not  think  this 
was  wrongly  done.  Many  things  are  shown  at  Kensington  of 
xjnestionable  character  ;  let  them  be  sent  to  Cbiswick  on  trial 
by  all  means.  Others  are  shown  of  so  decided  and  apparent 
merit  that  to  withhold  a  certificate  or  send  for  trial  were  super- 
flons.  X  understand  this  Broccoli  is  thoroughly  "  fixed,**  coming 
qnite  true  from  seed,  with  no  deviation  to  its  leading  parent 
the  Broccoli.  Will  Mr.  Iggulden  answer  for  his  "  mongrels  " 
retaining  their  character  under  the  same  test?  If  they 
will  not  do  this  they  have  no  claim  to  comparison.  Cabbage 
Broccoli  of  Mr.  Iggulden's  stamp  are  common  enough  in  every 
large  quarter  of  Broccoli,  neither  are  they  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular variety,  but  like  other  sports  they  are  useless  for  breeding, 
and  cannot  be  classed  as  a  distinct  vegetable.  The  flavour  of 
these,  too,  as  I  have  tested  over  and  over  again,  do  not  all 
agree,  very  few  of  them  exceeding  an  ordinary  Cabbage,  and  ' 


SEEDLING  BRIAR  versus  MANETTI  STOCKS'. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  Mr.  F.  Boyes  in  your  issue 
of  the  9th  inst.,  I  must  say  that  the  Manetti  stock  is  not  a 
faithful  ally  of  mine.  My  last  beds  were  made  up  according 
to  the  instructions  of  "  D.,  Deal,''  in  your  Journal,  August  13th, 
1874,  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  very  successful  exhibitor 
who  kindly  travelled  fifty  miles  to  give  me  his  advice  and  help, 
but  the  result  is  as  stated  in  my  letter — "  thin  blooms  on  cut- 
backs, and  those  on  maidens  ragged,  rough,  and  unfit  for  ex- 
hibition." I  find  that  I  can  get  five  fair  blooms  on  the  seedling 
Briar  where  I  can  only  obtain  one  from  a  like  number  of 
plants  on  the  Manetti.  I  have  taken  buds  from  these  Roses  on 
Manetti  and  inserted  them  in  Briar  stocks,  and  a  marked  im- 
provement results,  and  the  original  good  qualities  of  the  Rose 
return. 

Thinking  that  I  must  have  erred  in  my  Manetti  management. 
I  wrote  to  another  friend  hailing  firom  Chatteris,  a  true 
lover  of  the  Rose  and  one  who  can  grow  them  too,  and  he 
replied,  "  I  know  not  the  cause  of  failure,  but  no  one  grows 
Roses  long  without  discovering  that  not  one  in  five  hundred 
blooms  is  really  fit  for  exhibition."  I  was  perfectly  astounded 
and  almost  made  up  my  mind  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  and 
had  I  not  tried  the  seedling  Briar  with  far  more  success  I 
should  have  hid  my  diminished  head  never  more  to  appear  in 
the  exhibition  tent.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  I  say 
the  seedling  Briar  is  far  preferable  to  the  Manetti  7  I  do  not 
say  on  all  soils,  for  I  know  it  is  not  so,  but  with  me  there  is 
no  comparison  and  I  must  give  up  the  Manetti.  It  is  time  I 
discarded  it,  for  I  have  tried  it  for  twelve  years  and  cannot 
succeed.  If  Mr.  Boyes  will  give  me  any  suggestions  I  shall  be 
thankful,  and  will  reserve  a  plot  of  ground  for  his  favourite 
Manetti  and  give  it  a  fair  tri^  once  more,  but  I  confess  I  am 
not  sanguine. 

With  regard  to  suckers  I  have  no  diflSiculty  on  either  Briar 
or  Manetti.  I  examine  every  plant  before  putting  it  into  its 
place,  and  everything  likely  to  produce  a  sucker  is  cut  off. — 

W.  H.  J.  

I  DO  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  ardent  Rose-growers, 
but  there  are  persons  always  going  in  for  something  new, 
always  looking  out  for  new  stocks  which  will  grow  Roses  with- 
out any  trouble.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  per- 
sons who  have  grown  seedling  Briars  as  long  as  the  Manetti 
has  been  grown,  as  well  as  reports  from  growers  of  a  year  or 
two's  standing.  I  contend  that  persons  who  love  Roses  and 
care  for  them  will  grow  them  well  on  one  or  other  stock,  or 
both  side  by  side,  or  better  still  on  no  stock  at  all,  but  on  their 
own  roots.  But  the  generality  do  not,  will  not,  or  have  not, 
the  means  to  trench  or  make  Rose  ground  with  its  yearly 
accompaniment  of  mulch  in  the  form  of  good  cow  manure  and 
repeated  liberal  donations  of  liquid  manure  through  the  bloom- 
ing season. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  the  champion  prizetakers  in 
the  Rose  competitions  of  the  last  season  which  stocks  they  find 
best  on  their  own  particular  soils  ?  I  mean  amateur  growers 
and  men  who  have  no  bias  in  a  monetary  point  of  view.    I 
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find  on  made  land,  or  land  where  Roses  have  not  been  planted 
for  jears,  that  nearly  any  stock  will  succeed  well  for  a  while 
and  grow  away  extrayagantly  well,  bat  that  is  no  test  of  the 
qualification  of  the  stocl^  I  recall  the  word  "  disreputable  " 
on  page  345  of  the  Journal  if  it  hurts  anyone's  feelings,  for  I 
like  the  Manetti  as  a  foster-parent  better  than  any  other,  and 
do  not  wish  that  stock  disparaged  till  a  better  is  found.^- 
W.  C.  A. 

APONOGETON  DISTACHYON. 

I  READ  with  much  pleasure  Mr.  Abbey's  remarks  on  this 
interesting  plant  at  page  45,  and  I  can  confirm  his  statement 
as  to  its  usefulness  and  its  free-flowering  properties.  I  have 
found  its  ally  A.  angustifolinm  if  anything  more  free  in  the 
winter  months.  The  flowers  are  not  quite  so  large  nor  the 
foliage  is  mot  borne  on  quite  such  long  stems  as  those  of  A.  dis- 
tachyon ;  consequently  in  small  aquariums,  ftc.,  it  has,  in  my 
opinion,  a  more  pleasing  effect.  I  have  both  species  grow- 
ing and  blooming  in  No.  2  pots  filled  with  water,  in  which 
plants  that  were  potted  in  spring  into  8-inch  pots  were  placed. 
They  flowered  through  the  summer  months,  but^  as  Mr.  Abbey 
says,  they  rest,  as  a  rule,  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  position  of  the  aquarium.  I  find  these  plants 
flowered  well  in  a  shady  position  a  longer  period  than  where 
the  sun  was  upon  the  tank  or  aquarium  the  whole  of  the  day. 
Some  of  tiie  plants  are  plunged  in  the  aquarium,  about  6  inches 
in  depth  of  water  coYcring  the  crowns.  A.  angustifolinm  flowers 
better  if  eyesi  in  shallower  water.  I  have  also  some  plants  in 
a  greenhouse,  and  others  in  an  intermediate  house  in  the  pots 
above  stated  are  flowering  profusely,  but  the  flowers  produced 
in  the  cooler  temperature  are  by  far  the  sweeter. 

I  find  it  easy  to  raise  a  stock  of  these  plants  for  any  purpose 
by  tying  a  coarse  piece  of  muslin  round  the  flower  stem, 
enclosing  the  decaying  flower,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  seeds 
drop  out,  then  place  ihem.  in  pots,  plunging  the  pots  in  water. 
They  will  very  soon  germinate,  and  the  following  season  make 
flowering  plants  if  properly  cared  for  with  rega^  to  potting- 
off,  &c.  It  is  a  plant  much  esteemed  by  my  employer,  and  it 
is  especially  tellhig  in  specimen  glasses.---^.  Pithbbs. 


BUTTONS'  MAGNUM  BONUM  POTATO. 

Last  year  I  bought  a  few  pounds  of  the  above-named  Potato, 
and  planted  them  on  16th  March  12  inches  asunder  in  drills 
4  feet  apart.  I  had  intended  to  plant  Brussels  Sprouts  between 
the  rows,  but  soon  found  out  my  mistake.  The  Potatoes  grew 
so  fast  and  strong  that  I  quite  expected  they  would  be  all  tops 
and  nothing  at  the  roots.  I  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the 
ground  until  the  end  of  August,  when  I  lifted  a  root  to  see  if 
there  really  were  any  Potatoes  to  it,  and  was  most  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  the  quantity  it  produced.  Knowing  Siat  it  is 
a  questionable  policy  to  let  Potatoes  remain  in  the  ground 
after  the  first  week  in  September  1  dug  them  all  up  at  that 
time,  and  I  never  had  a  finer  crop  of  Potatoes  from  the  same 
quantity  of  seed  in  the  whole  of  my  experience  of  gardening, 
which  dates  back  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

My  wife  cooked  three  boilings  of  them  and  wished  me  to 
keep  the  remainder  for  seed,  as  in  her  opinion  we  had  never 
tasted  a  better  flavoured  late  Potato,  and  for  my  own  part  I 
think  we  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  do  so ;  in  fact  the 
flavour  is  as  much  a  subject  for  remark  as  the  yield. 

This  year  I  shall  plant  them  in  drills  4  feet  apart.  My 
garden,  perhaps  unlike  "J.  K.'s,"  is  high  and  dry;  reverse 
the  position,  and  a  soft  wet  Potato  is  the  natural  consequence. 
— Thos.  C.  Jobdan,  Leicester, 

I  AM  sorry  to  learn  from  "J.  K."  (page  43)  that  he  has 
been  unfortunate  with  this  fine  Potato.  His  employer  ordered 
it  on  Mr.  Penny's  reconjinendation  as  being  the  best  Potato  he 
had  ever  eaten.  This  is  the  very  opinion  I  have  formed  of  it 
here.  In  quality  I  consider  it  second  to  none,  and  it  produces 
an  uncommonly  heavy  crop,  quite  free  from  disease.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  Potato  which  I  most  conscientiously  advise  every  person 
to  grow  ;  ours,  although  growing  in  good  soil,  did  not  produce 
half  the  length  of  stem  as  described  by  "  J.  K."  I  have 
always  found  that  Pjtatoes  with  much  top  growth  take  much 
longer  to  ripen  their  tubers  than  short-stemmed  varieties,  and 
if  "J.  K.^*  did  not  make  allowance  for  this  his  Magnum 
Bonums  may  have  been  lifted  before  they  were  ripe,  hence 
their  soft  bad  quality.  There  is  also  more  in  cooking  Potatoes 
than  many  allow  for,  and  "  soapy "  Potatoes  are  oftener  the 


result  of  bad  cooking  than  of  any  defect  in  the  character  of  the 
variety  or  its  culture.  Planted  from  the  middle  to  the  end  ot 
March,  lifted  in  September,  boiled  until  a  fork  passes  freely 
through  them,  and  allowed  to  stand  on  the  hot  plate  in  the 
saucepan  for  five  minutes  after  the  water  has  been  drained 
from  them,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Sutton's  Magnum  Bonum 
Potato  will  prove  satisfactory  alike  in  the  garden  and  on  the 
table.— A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb. 


I  PLANTED  a  row  of  this  Potato  by  the  side  of  rows  of  Snow- 
flake  and  Victoria,  the  rows  being  2J  feet  apart  The  Snow- 
flakes  were  all  bad,  the  Victorias  were  very  nearly  all  bad, 
while  the  Magnum  Bonums  were  all  sound,  not  a  diseased  tuber 
being  seen.  I  have  used  some  of  them,  and  find  them  very  soft, 
and  the  flavour  inferior.  I  cannot  therefore  with  my  present 
experience  recommend  this  variety  for  table  use. — M.  S.,  SMi^ 

"  J.  K."  on  page  43  wishes  to  know  the  qualities  of  Suttona' 
Magnum  Bonum  Potato.  In  my  opinion  no  Potato  can  excel 
it  for  table  purposes.  When  well  cooked  the  Potatoes  are  like 
balls  of  flour.  After  growing  it  three  years  I  consider  it  the 
best  main-crop  Potato  in  commerce — a  good  cropper,  good 
keeper,  an  *T  almost  disease-proof.  Out  of  between  fif^  and  sixty 
varieties  it  was  the  best  in  every  way  that  I  lifted.  The  soil  i» 
light  and  gravelly.  I  plant  about  the  middle  of  March,  and 
have  them  all  up  by  the  middle  of  September. — G.  Maetteb^ 
Weyhridge, 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  members  of  Council  of  the  Rotal  HoBTlctTLTxriLAi. 
Society  who  retire  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
February  1 1th,  are  Messrs.  W.  Haughton,  C.  J.  Freake,  and  Philip 
W.  S.  Miles  ;  and  the  names  of  Fellows  recommended  by  the 
Council  to  fill  the  above-mentioned  ordinary  vacancies  are 
A.  Grote,  F.L.S.,  Lieut..Col.  W.  T.  Makins,  M.P.,  and  R.  A» 
Aspisall. 

We  are  requested  by  Dr.  Denny,  Treasurer  to  the 

PBLABOONinM  SOCIETY,  to  state  that  he  considers  the  first  or 
second  week  in  February  the  best  time  for  sowing  the  seed  of 
the  Pelargonium,  and  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  forward  to 
the  amateur  members  of  the  Society  the  offered  padcet  on 
application. 

The  sale  of  plants  at  the  Tooting  Nubsebibs  last 

week  was  largely  attended,  and  the  prices  realised  tended  to 
show  that  the  demand  for  good  plants  is  brisk  notwithstanding- 
the  flatness  of  trade  generally.  The  prices  annexed  moatly 
refer  to  moderate-sised  specimens.  Lselia  Parishii,  £3  10». ; 
Dendrochilum  filiforme,  £16  15*. ;  Oncidium  sessile,  £4  10#. ; 
Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  £5  ;  Vanda  tricolor  Dodgsoni, 
£6  5*. ;  Cymbidium  ebumeum,  £3  15*.  and  £4  5*. ;  Odonto- 
glossum luteo-purpureum,  £3  3*.;  Saccolabinm  guttatum,  £4  ; 
Dendrobium  primulinum  giganteum,  £5  10*. ;  Odontogloswim 
vexillarium,  £10  10*.  ;  Aerides  EUisii,  £5  6*. ;  Oncidium  cris- 
pum,  £3  5*. ;  Arpophyllum  giganteum,  £5  5*. ;  Cypripedinm 
villosum  superbum,  £5  5*. ;  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  £4  4*.  p 
Bletia  hyacinthina  Standishii,  £6  10*. ;  Coelogyne  cristata, 
£12  ;  Aerides  Schroederi,  £7 ;  Vanda  tricolor  Rollissoni,  £2 10*:^ 
Cypripedium  Sedeni,  £4  10*. ;  Aerides  afltoe  superbum,  £7  ; 
Cattleya  Mossiae  aurantiaca,  £5  10*.  ;  Oncidium  curtum,  £5  ; 
Microlepia  hirta  cristate,  £2  10*. ;  Dracsana  Goldieana,  £3  ; 
Anthurium  Schertzerianum,  £11  5*. ;  Lapageria  rosea,  £2  10*.  ? 
Lapagerla  alba,  £4  10*. ;  Yucca  filamentosa  vanegata,  £5  10*.  ; 
Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana,  £3  ;  Dendrobium  nobile  Rollissoni,. 
£3  ;  Saccolabium  ampuUaceum  moulmeinense,  £3  6*. ;  Aeridea 
quinquevulnernm,  £4  8*.  and  £3  10*. ;  Saccolabium  curvifolinm 
aurantiacum,  £3  ;  Cymbidium  Mastersi,  £3  5*. ;  Cypripedinm 
Schlimii,  £5  5*.;  Vanda  teres,  £4  4*. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Leeds  Propessionai* 

Gabdenebs*  Society,  which  has  been  established  twelve 
years,  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  stete.  After  meeting  all  de- 
mands for  sickness  and  death  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
every  year  since  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  1867.  The 
income  for  the  past  year  has  been  £116  1*.  Id.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  same  period  £98  1*.  1^.,  leaving  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  for  1878  of  £23  0*.  6rf.,  which,  added 
to  the  savings  of  the  eleven  previous  years  of  £522  17*.  9d.y 
makes  a  total  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  of  £545  18*.  3tf. 
The  number  of  honorary  members  is  fourteen,  and  financial 
members  121.  Hie  mean  age  of  all  its  members  is  at  the 
present  time  forty  years.  The  rules  provide  for  members  who 
are  sick  and  unable  to  foUow  their  employment  for  ^e  first 
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tw«ntj-six  weeks  IQf.  per  week ;  daring  the  remainder  of  such 
ilinen  6«.  per  week  is  paid.  At  the  death  of  a  member  £10, 
juid  at  the  death  of  a  member's  wife  £7  is  paid,  the  members 

Saying  Is.  each  at  the  death  of  a  member  and  6d.  each  at  the 
eath  of  a  member's  wife.  The  ordinary  contribution  of 
members  is  Zd.  per  week,  the  entrance  fee  varying  with  the 
age  of  proposed  members.  The  Society  is  open  to  gardeners 
in  all  parts  of  England,  there  being  no  restrictions  as  to 
distance  for  members  being  enrolled.  Mr.  Sunley,  Spring 
Baaky  Heading  ley,  is  the  Sectary  of  the  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hobticultukal  Club  held  a 

the  Clnb  House,  Arundel  Street,  W.C,  on  Tuesday  the  14th 
inst.,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  the  Committee 
for  1879 — Herbert  J.  Adams,  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen, 
William  Bull,  Captain  Christy,  Philip  Crowley,  James  Cut- 
bush,  George  Deal,  Dr.  Hogg,  Rev.  George  Henslow,  Lewis  A. 
Xiliick,  John  Laing,  W.  A.  Lindsay,  John  Lee,  Dr.  Masters, 
Thomas  Moore,  Horace  K.  Mayor,  Charles  Noble,  Gen.  Puckle, 
Charles  Turner,  A.  C.  Wheeler,  B.  S.  WiUiams,  C.  P.  Wheat- 
stone,  Maurice  Toung.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  Club  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  members  most  satisfactory. 

The  annual  meeting   of  the  Scottish   Seed  and 

NuBSEBT  Tbade  ASSOCIATION  was  held  at   the  Waterloo 
Hotel,  Edinburgh,  on  the  14th  inst.    The  annual  report!,  pre- 
sented by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hunter,  showed  that  there  was  a 
membership  of  forty-three  firms,  and  that  there  was  a  balance 
<lne  to  the  Association  of  £56  14f.  Sd.    The  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  office-bearers  of  the  ensuing  year : — Mr. 
David  Syme,  Chairman  ;   Mr.  John  Downie,  Vice-Chairman. 
Committee — Messrs.  Crawford,  Inch,  Mackintosh,  Dodds  (Had- 
<lington),    Palmer    (Annan),     Sadler    (Glasgow),    Anderson 
<Perth),  James  Welch  (Edinburgh),  Alexander  Cross  (Leith), 
R.  B.   Laird  (Edinburg,h),    W.  W.   Johnston    (Edinburgh). 
Treasurer  and  Secretary  Mr.  D.  Hunter,  S.S.C.     Mr.  David 
Syme,  on  being  elected  to  the  office  of  Chairman,  speaking  of 
the  objects  of  that  Association,  said  he  believed  what  called  it 
into  existence  was  the  prevalence  of  the  adulteration  pf  seeds 
of  all  kinds.    At  the  time  the  Association  was  started  he  be- 
lieved the  evil  was  exaggerated,  still  there  was  no  blinking 
the  fact  that  adulteration  of  seeds  was  practised  to  a  consider- 
able extent  both  at  home  and  abroad.    They  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  sort  of  moral  police  force,  which  had  guarded  the 
coimrty  from  being  inimaated  with  seeds  of  a  questionable 
description,  as  was  formerly  the  case  to  a  considerable  extent. 
That  was  an  object  for  which  they  deserved  well  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  seed  trade.    It  was  more  in  the  interests  of  their 
customers  than  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  nurserymen  and  seeds- 
men, as  without  good  seeds  they  could  not  have  good  grass  or 
Turnips,  and  without  the  latter  they  could  not  have  either 
£ood  beef  or  good  mutton. 

Amono  the  Obchids  now  fiowering  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 

nursery  at  Chelsea  is  the  remarkable  Angrsecum  sesquipedale, 
ihe  pluit  having  twelve  expanded  flowers.  In  striking  con- 
trast the  miniature  A.  Chailluanum  is  still  in  flower.  The 
•chastely  beautiful  Lselia  anceps  Dayanum  is  represented  by  a 
^erj  fine  variety  combining  purity  with  richness  in  a  marked 
manner.  The  lovely  L.  albiaa  is  flowering  in  profusion  ;  and 
of  more  commanding  appearance  are  Odontoglossums  Insleayi 
leopardinnm,  O.  Halli,  and  Oncidium  Forbesii.  Many  excel- 
lent varieties  of  Cattlcya  Skinneri  and  Cypripediuma  are  also 
flowering.  Almost  equally  noteworthy  with  the  various  plants 
in  flower  are  the  great  numbers  of  seedling  Orchids  in  various 
«tftge8  of  development — some  just  appearing  as  thick  as  Mus- 
tard and  Cress,  others  pricked  off,  and  others,  again,  established 
in  pots  of  different  sizes,  and  all  in  a  healthy  thriving  state. 

«^~  A  ULBOE  meeting  of  the  agriculturists  in  the  Arbroath 
district  was  held  at  Arbroath  on  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  Mr.  John  NicoU,  Cemetery  Lodge,  Arbroath,  with  a 
TESnifONiAL  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  agriculture  as 
the  raiser  of  the  Champion  Potato.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  seed  of  these  Potatoes  was  sown  by  Mr.  Nicoll  in  the  spring 
of  18^.  It  was  gathered  from  three  sorts  of  Potatoes  planted 
in  his  garden  at  Letham,  Forfarshire,  the  previous  year  with  a 
special  view  of  hybridising  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  new 
sortB  of  Potatoes.  The  produce  of  the  seedlings  even  the  first 
year  was  remarkably  fine,  and,  starting  with  a  collection  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  sorts  Mr.  Ni(x>ll  continued  to  grow 
and  test  them  for  the  three  succeeding  years,  throwing  aside 
the  inferior  scnrts  and  retaining  the  most  promising.  At  Martin- 
masy^  1866^  he  zeraoTed  to  his  present  situation  as  Supeiinten* 


dent  of  the  Arbroath  Cemetery,  when  he  gave  to  Mr.  James 
Robertson,  Newmill,  Forfar,  a  selection  of  his  best  sorts,  and, 
he  continuing  to  grow  and  test  them,  the  outcome  has  been  the 
Champion.  The  presentation  on  Saturday,  which  was  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  farmers  of  the  district  principally,  consisted 
of  a  gold  watch,  suitably  inscribed,  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns. 
Mr.  Morgan,  South  Mains  of  Ethie,  presided,  and  in  making: 
the  presentation  noticed  the  great  services  which  Mr.  Nicoll 
had  rendered  to  agricultm'ists, — (North  JBritish  Agriculturist,) 

Writing  to  us  on  preventing  edoinq  tiles  being 

shattered  by  frost,  Mr.  Wylam,  The  £lms,  Crawley,  states  that 
a  solution  sold  by  the  Indestructible  Paint  Company,  Cannon 
Street,  quite  saved  his  tiles  this  winter. 

"W.J.  M."  gives  the  following  instructions  for  pbopa- 

OATINO  Cbotons  IN  WATEE : — "  Take  cuttings  a  few  inches 
long  of  well-ripened  young  wood,  plunge  each  cutting  in  a  bottle 
of  pure  water  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  small  piece  of  chareoal 
has  been  placed,  and  properly  secure  the  bottles  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  8(^  to  90°.  Roots  will  be  emitted  in  a  fortnight,  and 
the  plants  may  be  potted  in  3-inch  pots  in  three  weeks.  Plants 
thus  rooted  a  few  months  ago  are  12  inches  high,  beautifully 
coloured,  and  furnished  down  to  the  rims  of  the  pots.  Such 
plants  are  very  valuable  for  decorative  purposes." 

Wb  have  received  a  set  of  those  useful  annuals  issued 

by  Messrs.  Letts  &  Co.,  and  known  as  "  Letts*s  Diaries." 
They  are  of  every  size,  and  are  adapted  for  every  use ;  small 
enough  for  the  waistcoat  pocket  or  card  case,  and  large  enough 
for  the  study  table  or  counting-house  desk.  Besides  the  mere 
blank  sheets,  which  constitute  the  Diary  proper,  they  all  con- 
tain much  useful  information  which  is  an  almost  daily 
requirement. 

Mb.  Huntley  will  be  glad  if  some  of  our  readers 

can  give  information  respecting  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose 
John  Keynes.  He  desires  to  know  when  it  was  raised,  and 
when  sent  out.  It  is  described  in  Mr.  W.  Paul's  catalogue  as 
bright  reddish  scarlet  shaded  with  maroon,  bright,  full,  and 
very  effective. 

Wb  are  informed  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens  of  King  Street* 

Covent  Garden,  has  received  instructions  from  Lady  Dobothy 
Nevill  to  offer  for  sale  by  auction  early  in  May  the  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  plants  which  has  been  formed  at  Dangstein, 
and  which  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  extensive  and 
valoable  private  collections  in  this  country.  Objects  of  lead- 
ing interest  will  be  the  Orchids,  Pitcher  Plants,  Filmy  Ferns, 
Darlingtonias,  and  Sarracenias  among  the  plants  of  low 
stature,  while  of  those  of  more  imposing  growth  are  many 
valuable  Palms  and  Tree  Ferns.  It  is  impossible  in  a  mere 
announcement  of  this  nature  to  give  any  idea  of  the  contents 
of  this  garden,  but  we  shall  shortly  give  an  account  of  what  is 
to  be  found  there,  and  we  trust  that-  though  dispersed  the  fine 
specimens  which  are  to  be  found  at  Dangstein  will  meet  with 
owners  who  will  cherish  them  and  derive  as  much  pleasure 
from  them  as  their  present  one  has  done. 

Refebbing  to  the  note  on  pabaffin  as  an  insecti 

CIDB  (nage  47),  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  Drumlanrig,  states  that  last 
spring  ne  applied  parafiSn  at  the  rate  of  four  wineglassfuls  to 
four  gallons  of  water  to  a  houseful  of  Camellias,  and  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  injury  to  the  plants  has  appeared  to  this  day. 
He  applies  it  at  the  same  strength  to  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and 
all  stove  plants  that  require  it,  and  also  to  Azaleas,  &c.,  and  it 

groves  instant  death  to  insects  without  injuring  the  plants, 
[r.  Thomson  considers  paraffin  the  cheapest,  most  effectual, 
and  safest  of  any  insecticide  he  ever  tried  when  rightly 
applied — to?.,  well  mixed  with  the  water  and  properly  syringed 
off.  Last  vear  for  experiment  he  watered  a  scarlet  Pdar* 
gonium  with  it  at  the  same  strength,  and  the  plant  never  ap- 
peared to  suffer  in  the  least 

We  have  received  other  letters  on  the  subject  of  injury 

being  caused  to  small  border  plants  by  the  gardeneb's  foot. 
The  substance  of  them  is  embodied  ip  the  following  words, 
extracted  from  Mr.  Frond's  letter: — "A  man  who  would 
thoughtlessly  damage  his  employer's  choice  pets  cannot  be  a 
real  gardener,  but  one  of  those  rough  and  ready  men  who,  to 
earn  their  living,  turn  their  hands  to  anything,  learning  half 
a  trade  but  never  a  whole  one."  We  are  afraid  there  are 
many  of  such  men  who  pass  as  gardeners,  and  we  trust  the 
remarks  that  have  been  published  will  induce  them  to  be  more 
careful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  when  the  object  of 
"  Cybil,"  who  is  an  ardent  lover  of  plants,  will  be  attained. 

Mb.  Willxah  Babdnkt  writes  to  us  as  follows  on  the 
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WSATHER,  TXaBTABLBS,  and  TBXBMOMBTXBB  ;  — "  I  quite 
agree  vrith  Mr.  WilJiam  Taylor  on  page  41.  Mj  plants  are 
t^  killed  ol  Veilch'B  Self- Protecting  Broccoli.  Thej  were  jast 
beginning  to  tarn  in  before  the  xcTere  weather  came  upon 
them.  The  outerleavM  of  OBborn'fl  Winter  White  are  deetrojed, 
while  the  hearts  remain  iminjured.  Snow's  Winter  Whita  it 
not  injnred  at  all.  Veilch'e  Autnma  Giant  is  every  one 
killed  that  was  not  readj  to  cat  before  the  frost  commenced. 
All  that  were  anything  like  ready  at  that  time  were  taken  up 
and  laid  in  where  they  continue  to  come  in.  being  well  pro- 
tected.   Mr.  Taylor  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  thermometer* 


wrong.  Out  of  twenty-two  that  I  have  here  at  the  pteeent 
time  no  two  work  togeHier.  I  have  compared  them  at  diBerea* 
timeaand  they  regiWer  2°,  3°,  and  *°  difierently." 

STAPHVLEA  COLCHICA. 

As  a  forcing  shrub  for  decorative  purpoeea  in  midwinter 
and  early  epring  thie  little-known  Staphylea  promises  to  tank 
with  Lilacs  and  Deutiias.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Britiah 
pablic  for  the  first  time  on  the  14th  inst  by  Mesan.  Jarae» 
Veitcb  k  Sons,  who  aubmitled  small  flowering  specimens  to 


fig.  e.~3TlFHTLU 


the  Floral  Comiaittee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  who 
recognised  the  Talue  of  the  shjub  by  granting  to  it  a  first-class 
certificate. 

A  BtrikiDg  feature  of  this  Staphylea  appears  to  be  its  ex- 
tremely free-floweiing  character  eTen  when  in  a  very  small 
state.  The  examples  referred  to  appeared  to  be  recently  rooted 
layers,  for  the  plants,  which  were  in  G-inch  pots,  did  not  exceed 
IB  inches  high,  each  plant  producing  from  four  to  six  panicles 
of  waxy  white  fionera,  enhanced  in  beauty  by  fieah,  pale  tcreen, 
glossy  foliage.  The  flowers  are  prodnced  at  the  eitremitics  of 
short  shoots.  E»ery  bud  on  well-ripened  wood  appears  to  pro- 
dnce  a  flowering  shoot,  and  the  ahnibs  are  foreed  into  Sower  even 
more  quickly  and  with  less  heat  than  arc  Lilacs.  The  annexed 
engraving  is  a  truthful  representation  of  the  flowers  and 
foliage.  The  individual  flowers  are  shown  of  their  natural 
sise,  but  niaoy  of  the  panicles  are  considerably  larger  and 
somewhat  more  drooping  than  in  fig.  S. 

This  Staphylea  as  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Teitch  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  anything  else  flowering  at  the  same  early  period  of 


the  year.  It  is  sure  to  become  popular  for  conservatory 
decoration,  and  probably  also  for  market  purposes.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Eurepe,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  hardy, 
as  it  is  evidently  of  easy  cmture.  We  have  much  pleasure  in 
directing  attention  to  a  forcing  sbmb  so  chastely  ornamental, 
so  distinct  in  appearance,  and  so  promising. 

REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 
The  BMormn'i  Year-Sooli  for  1879.  Edited  by  tht  Jfcr- 
H.  H.  D'OuBRAtN.  London  :  Bemrose  k.  Sons. 
This  annual,  the  second  that  has  been  issued,  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  its  predecessor,  and  we  congratolate  Mr, 
D'Ombrain  upon  tecuring  so  many  articles  by  writers  who 
really  know  the  subject  of  which  they  are  treating.  It  tho 
annual  contained  no  other  article  than  that  by  Mr.  George 
Paul  on  "Too  Much  Alike  Rosea"  it  wonld  be  cheap  at  a 
sbilliBg,  but  in  fact  it  contains  many  others  which  are  vala- 
able.    Mr.  George  Paul  baa  given  nr  -  "'  -'  " 


IB  a  list  of  Roses  which  aie 
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ittle  less  than  duplicates  of  one  another,  a  list  so  large  as  to 
startle  Hie  amateur,  and  to  excite  mnch  comment  if  not  oppo- 
sition from  those  who  have  spent  their  lires  among  Roses.  As 
many  of  our  readers  may  not  have  seen  the  book  we  give  the 
list  referred  to.  "  The  following,"  says  Mr.  Paul,  "  I  would 
with  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  other  growers  give  as 
iBynonynis  :— 

"  1,  Maurice  Beraardin,  Exposition  de  Brie,  and  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps. 
^  2,  Charles  Lefebvre  and  Marguerite  Brassac. 
"  3,  Mdlle.  Eugtoie  Verdier  and  Marie  Finger. 
**iy  Heine  du  Midi  and  Mdlle.  Alice  Bureau. 
"  5,  Madame  Boutin  and  Christine  Nilsson. 
"  6;  Mar^chal  Yaillant  and  Avocat  Duvivier. 
"  7,  Mons.  Boncenne  and  Baron  de  Bonstetten. 
"  8,  Louise  Peyronny  and  Lelia. 
**  9,  Madame  Clemence  Joigneauz  and  La  Souveraine. 
"  10,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  and  La  Rosi^re. 
'*  11,  Fian^ois  Fontaine  and  S^nateur  Yaisse. 
"iTkw.— 12,  Adam  and  President 
**  13,  Alba  Rosea  and  Madmne  Bravy. 
**  14,  Belle  de  Bordeaux  and  Gloire  de  Bordeaux. 
"  15,  Blise  Sauvage  and  L'Enfant  Trouv6. 
"  16,  Madame  Denis  and  Madame  Maurin. 
*'  17,  Niphetos  and  Mathilde. 
"  18,  Fortune's  Yellow  and  Beauty  of  Glazenwood." 
Some  readers  may  perhaps  consider  the  list  needlessly  large, 
especially  when  it  Is  remembered  that  Gloire  de  Bordeaux  and 
Belle  de  Bordeaux  are  seldom  if  ever  sent  out  as  different 
Boees,  nor  Louise  Peyronny  and  Lselia. 

Besides  this  valuable  list  Mr.  Paul  gives  an  instructive  table 
of  Roees  which  have  sprung  from  various  heads  of  families, 
such  as  Alfred  Colomb,  Maurice  Bemardin,  and  Secateur 
Yaisse.  We  take  this  last-named  Rose  as  a  sample  of  the  way 
this  subject  is  treated.  *<  S^nateur  Yaisse  famUy,  with  light 
green  smooth  wood  and  round  flowers,  including  amongst 
others  Madame  Yictor  Yerdier,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Baron  Haussman,  John  Stuart  Mill." 

Mr.  Paul  also  gives  us  a  piece  of  news  which  we  fancy  will 
awaken  sad  feelings  in  most  rosarians'  hearts,  and  that  is  that 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  sterile.  "  The  Hybrid  Teas,"  he  says,  "  if 
they  can  be  made  to  seed  (so  far  as  regards  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
it  is  sterile)  should  develope  a  new  race  of  fine  autumnal 
climbing  Roses  with  red  flowers — a  great  desideratum."  Mr. 
Paul  modestly  concludes  a  viUuable  article  by  sayiug  that  this 
paper  was  begun  with  no  intention  of  reaching  its  present 
limits.  We  can  only  say  we  wish  Mr.  George  Paul  would  try 
and  weaiy  the  Rose  public  a  little  more  than  he  does. 

Mr.  Mawley,  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  contributes  a  lengthy  and  valuable  summary  of 
the  weather  of  the  last  Rose  year.  He  commences  his  year 
with  August,  1877,  and  tells  us  in  detail  what  sort  of  weather 
and  temperature  we  had  each  month,  and  in  some  cases  each 
week.  He  divides  his  year  into  the  Ripening,  the  Sleeping, 
the  Awakening,  the  Blossoming,  which  words  also  form  the 
principal  decoration  of  the  cover  of  the  annual.  The  other 
side  of  the  cover  will  no  doubt,  the  same  as  it  did  last  year, 
piwoke  mnch  adverse  comment. 

The  Rev.  Alan  Cheales  contributes  two  articles  :  one  is  a 
reprint  of  the  paper  on  Rose-judging,  read  before  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and 
publiahed  at  the  time  in  our  columns ;  and  the  other  is  an 
amusing  autobiography  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  Cheshunt  Hybrid. 
The  Rose  herself  addresses  her  admirers,  and  very  conceited 
she  appears  to  be,  and  evidently  prides  herself  on  her  public 
appearance,  but  gadding  about  is  not  conducive  to  her  health  ; 
and  in  spite  of  her  conviction  that  she  wo'n't  be  turned  out  of 
the  Tea  Rose  box,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  she  will 
find  it  difficult  to  retain  her  place  there. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  if  not  most  erudite  articles  in  the 
annual  is  "How  I  Came  to  Grow  Roses,"  by  *'A  Daffer." 
This  begins  uncommonly  well,  but  the  interest  is  not  kept  up, 
and,  to  use  a  sporting  phrase,  the  "  Duffer  "  tires  very  much, 
aod  is  dead  beat  as  he  reaches  the  winning  post.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  visit  of  his  fa'r  cousin  to  his  garden  at  a  time  when 
he  was  quite  ignorant  of  all  that  concerns  Roses  is  so  amusing 
that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  quote  it,  but  space  forbids. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe  repeats  once  more  his  well-known 
conviction  that  it  is  useless  to  grow  Roses  that  have  not  a 
Verona  constitution.  He  tells  us  that  Emilie  Hausburgh 
ought  to  be  called  Emilie  Humbug ;  that  Marie  Baumann  is 
a  drooping  beauty ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Madame  Chirard, 


Etienne  Dubois,  and  Madame  Nachury  are  much  to  be  com- 
mended. We  live  and  learn,  but  it  is  certainly  news  to  us 
that  FrauQois  Michelon  and  Marie  Baumann  are  unworthy  of 
cultivation  because  of  their  moderate  growth. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hinton  gives  us  a  ritwnU  of  the  Rose  election  of 
1878,  and  an  "  Ex-Exhibitor  "  sings  the  praise  of  Roses  which 
are  not  exhibited.  He  solaces  himself  and  those  who  do  not 
exhibit  with  much  the  same  comfort  that  Mr.  Beachey  ex- 
pressed in  our  c<dumn8  some  few  months  since,  and^  tells  us- 
that  the  garden  Rose  can  never  cause  us  heartburning,  and 
that  if  not  so  good  it  is  always  faithful,  always  true. 

The  "Year-Book"  concludes  with  a  brief  epitome  of  the 
two  great  shows  held  last  year  by  the  National  Rose  Society 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Manchester.  At  the  former  we* 
learn  13,000  visitors  were  present,  at  the  latter  10,000.  Before 
these  lines  appear  in  print  the  General  Committee  of  this 
Society  will  have  met  and  settled  upon  the  schedule  and  other 
grave  matters ;  and  rosarians  will  cease  to  think  of  the  Rose- 
year  that  has  gone  as  they  turn  their  longing  eyes  to  the 
glorious  time  that  is  daily  gradually  nearer — to  the  feasts  of 
Roses  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  pay  court  to  their  queexk 
on  the  exhibition  board  and  on  our  trees  at  home. 


THE  LATE  FROSTS  IN  IRELAND. 

Most  of  the  gardens  in  this  locality  have  more  or  less  of  ^ 
display  during  the  spring  months.  For  many  past  years  this- 
has  been  a  much  easier  task  than  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the- 
coming  year,  principally  owing  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the- 
past  two  months.  Although,  as  mentioned  in  your  columns, 
the  thermometer  fell  here  immediately  preceding  Christmas 
day  to  14°  Fahr.,  and  on  the  11th  inst.  to  18°,  I  see  that  in 
Scotland,  Yorkshire,  and  even  in  Kent  it  has  fallen  much 
lower.  The  less  severe  frosts  in  Ireland  may  be  attributed  to 
our  more  insular  position  and  closer  proximity  to  the  action 
of  the  Gulf  stream — in  fact  we  have  a  much  more  equable 
temperature  than  England,  but  with  also  much  greater 
humidity.  Our  garden  calculations  must  be  made  accord"* 
ingly.  However,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  your  last 
issue,  one  very  desirable  result  wUl  be,  we  may  expect  fewer 
slugs  and  garden  pests.  I  have  taken  a  few  notes  in  the  orna- 
mental grounds  in  front  of  the  institution  to  which  I  am. 
attached,  principally  in  reference  to  our  shrubs  and  peren- 
nials,  now  that  comparatively  mild  weather  has  set  in,  that 
may  have  some  interest,  having  in  view  the  late  exceptional 
season,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 

Auriculas. — The  Alpines  being  more  hardy  do  not  appear 
to  have  suffered,  except  having  lost  an  additional  number  of 
their  outer  leaves  from  the  excessive  moisture.  They  are 
again  commencing  growth.  The  show  varieties  which  were 
kept  on  shelves  with  perfect  ventilation  until  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  then  removed  to  a  cooling  room,  are  now. 
moving  and  appear  in  excellent  health. 

Eohev<erias  and  Sedums. — ^With  one  or  two  exceptions  all 
that  were  left  outside  have  perished :  not  so  last  year. 

Calla  athiopiea, — I  left  a  few  young  plants  outside  as  an- 
experiment,  to  test  an  opinion  I  saw  in  one  of  your  contempo- 
raries, that  they  live  tlu^ngh  the  severest  winters.  These  were 
covered  with  short  straw  and  in  a  box,  but  the  roots  are  evexr 
gone. 

Dahlias,  —  These  I  covered  with  fine  coal  ash  and  short 
litter,  but  at  the  present  stage  I  cannot  say  what  ravages  the 
frost  has  made  ;  at  all  events  they  appear  sound  so  far.  Last 
year  the  tubers  appeared  much  the  better,  and  easier  and 
earlier  started  for  having  remained  in  the  ground,  hardly  one 
being  lost. 

Wallflotverg,  Single  and  JDouhle. — These  were  a  fine  display 
last  year.  A  specimen  of  the  latter  sent  to  your  office  yon 
noted  as  "novel  and  very  fine."  The  single  look  fairly 
though  the  under  leaves  hang  much,  which  will  give  them  a. 
shanky  appearance,  and  the  older  plants  need  not  be  expected 
to  furnish  underneath. 

Stocks.— -1  was  calculating  on  a  fine  display  of  Bromptons 
from  seed  supplied  me  by  Messrs.  Daniels,  Norwich ;  but  from- 
present  appearances  those  expectations  seem  hopeless.  Some- 
specimens  of  Intermediate  are  hardier.  I  am  afi'aid  I  manured 
the  former  rather  too  heavily.  They  grew  luxuriantly,  and 
were  more  likely  to  be  an  easy  prey  to  frost.  Protection  would 
have  been  difficult  even  had  I  been  able  to  anticipate  the  severe* 
frosty  as  they  were  upwards  of  2  feet  high.  I  am  afraid  some  of. 
my  friends  who  have  had  in  previous  years  splendid  displays  of. 
Queen  and  Emperor  Stocks  here  will  not  be  more  fortunate. 
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IHtowuu.^1  haye  cat  down  the  foliage  beneath  the  surface, 
aad  80  fu  they  appear  quite  dead.  Last  year  the  foliage 
remained  perennial.    Possibly  the  roots  are  still  aliye. 

Scabiau*. — These  remained  the  last  in  bloom,  and  furnished 
cut  flowers  down  to  the  beginning  of  last  month,  but  have 
sufiEered  from  the  extreme  frost  too.  Th^  foliage  now  seems 
quite  criaped,  and  without  any  immediate  sign  of  life.  No 
doubt  in  all  similar  circumstances  the  moie  judicious  plan 
would  be  not  to  depend  on  the  old  perennials,  but  sow  seed. 

AntirrhimifM, — These  have  surprised  me  by  their  power  of 
resisting  frost.  Except  the  young  late  top  growths  they  seem 
little  the  worse  from  its  severity.  The  roots  seem  again  in  full 
action.  The  plants  I  am  referring  to  were  sown  and  grown  in 
the  open  border. 

Sneet  WilUajnt.-^With  the  exception  of  two  newer  varieties 
these  were  treated  as  the  Snapdragons ;  both  seedlings  and 
cuttings,  except  a  slight  nipping  to  the  younger  leaves  and 
ehoots,  seem  little  injured. 

HoUyhooJu,  —  Even  the  seedlings  do  not  seem  the  least 
injured,  those  that  were  covered  with  stable  litter  and  those 
that  were  not,  seeming  equally  unscathed.  The  double  prize 
varieties  seem  to  be  equally  hardy  ;  but  perhaps  tiiese  being 
planted  on  a  south  border  protected  from  the  north  may  to 
fiome  extent  explain  the  immunity.  Immunity  wholly  from 
frost  no  place  had. 

Centaureas,  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Picotees  grown  from 
pipings  out  of  doors  remain  unaffected.  So  of  Polyanthus 
jtnd  double  Hepaticas.  Violas  in  lines  and  recently  top- 
dreased  seem  all  the  better.  Veronicas  of  all  sorts  seem 
^most  dead.  Even  Sweet  Bays  and  young  Laurels  are  browned. 
Periwinkles  and  Myrtles  equally  so.  Lobelia  that  lived  out 
last  year  went  long  since,  but  Mimulug  is  growing  luxuriantly 
again.  Nothing  less  affected  than  Pentstemons.— W.  J.  M., 
CUmmeL 


THERMOMETERS. 


YOUB  correspondent  Mr.  W.  Taylor  gives  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  thermometers  with  which  he  is  ; 
acquainted.  I  fear  that  there  are  several  of  your  readers  who 
will  agree  with  him,  but  they  do  not  put  the  saddle  on  the 
right  horse-  He  and  they  who  suffer  with  him  get  into  trouble, 
not  from  the  badness  of  the  thermometers,  but  from  their  pur-  , 
chasing  patterns  which  will  not  bear  a  railway  journey,  or 
from  their  own  want  of  knowledge  of  the  management  of  good 
instruments  when  they  have  them..  I  have  not  time  just  now 
to  write  full  hints  upon  the  subject,  but  I  will  mention  a  few 
things  to  be  avoided. 

Never  buy  a  Six's  thermometer ;  that  is  the  pattern  which 
has  two  vertical  tubes,  one  containing  the  index  for  extreme 
heat,  the  other  for  extreme  cold.  They  are  pretty  and  handy, 
'but  they  are  wretched  travellers  and  never  to  be  trusted. 

Never  buy  a  maximum  thermometer  with  a  steel  index 
-which  has  to  be  adjusted  by  a  magnet ;  it  may  last  a  twelve- 
month, but  more  probably  the  index  will  stick  fast  in  six 
months. 

By  far  the  best  thermometer  for  registering  low  tempera- 
tures is  that  known  as  Butherford's  spirit  minimum,  which 
may  be  had  at  any  price  from  3*.  6rf.  (Negretti's  horticultural 
minimum)  to  £1  Is.  If  properly  placed  this  thermometer  will 
not  go  wrong  (I  have  had  one  in  daily  use  since  1857),  but  if 
it  is  exposed  to  hot  sun  the  spirit  vaporises  and  is  con- 
densed at  the  top  of  the  tube ;  then  of  course  the  thermometer 
reads  too  low  by  as  many  degrees  as  there  are  degrees  of  con- 
densed spirit  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
your  correspondent  if  he  call  this  a  fault  in  the  thermometer, 
lie  may  if  he  likes.  It  does  not  happen  in  thermometers  well 
placed.  It  is  a  fault  of  principle  and  not  of  construction ;  it  is 
one  perfectly  well  known,  and  therefore  watched  for  by  careful 
men ;  and  finally  it  is  easily  cured  by  giving  the  thermometer 
a  violent  swing  bulb  downwards,  and  then  standing  it  bulb 
downwards  to  let  the  spirit  settle  on  to  the  column. 

Your  correspondent  says  he  has  never  found  two  thermome- 
ters which  would  agree  "within  two  or  three  degrees  for  a 
^eek  when  the  weather  is  severe."  Very  probably,  but  here 
again  I  doubt  if  it  is  altogether  the  fault  of  the  thermometers. 
Those  who  have  never  tried  have  no  idea  how  difficult  it  is 
to  compare  thermometers.  There  are  some  of  them  so  sensitive 
that  unless  read  very  quickly  the  mere  proximity  of  the 
observer  will  send  them  up  a  couple  of  degrees,  even  though 
he  obeys  orders  and  "  don't  breathe  upon  them."  Again,  some 
people  seem  to  think  that  the  temperature  in  all  parts  of  a 


large  garden  should  be  alike,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  I  suppose  your  correspondent  is  joking  when  he  aska  if 
there  is  anything  particular  in  the  air  here  (he  does  not  say 
where)  which  is  injurious  to  thermometers  ?  Allthermometeis 
being  hermetically  sealed  he  could  not  seriously  ask  such  a 
question. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Taylor  asks  if  there  is  any  guarantee  that  Eew 
verified  thermometers  will  work  correctly  for  six  months.  I 
reply  that  a  Negretti  maximum,  or  an  ordinary  mercurial, 
thermometer  cannot  be  made  to  go  wrong,  and  that  Buther- 
ford's  minimum  thermometers  rar^y  go  wrong  if  fairly  treated, 
and  when  they  do  can  be  put  right  in  4ftie  very  simple  mode  I 
have  stated.— G.  J.  Symons,  Camden  Square,  N.  W. 

Like  Mr.  William  Taylor  I  have  noticed  in  this  and  other 
journals  many  reports  ot  low  outdoor  temperatures,  and  have 
also,  like  himself,  read  most  of  them  with  some  feelings  of 
distrust.  The  two  principal  reasons  why  I  have  done  so  axe 
the  following : 

1st,  Because  for  all  purposes  of  comparison  with  reliable 
observations  taken  in  other  places,  the  temperatures  quoted 
could  be  but  of  little  value  unless  the  thermometers  whi<dL 
indicated  them  happened  to  be  suspended  in  an  open  position 
4  feet  above  the  ground,  and  were  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
shielded  from  the  sky. 

2nd,  Because  minimum  thermometers  unless  properly  hung 
are  very  apt  to  get  out  of  order  and  then  read  too  low. 

The  best  position  for  a  minimum  thermometer  which  is 
intended  to  indicate  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  air  at  night  » 
is  in  a  "  Stevenson  "  or  similar  thermometer  screen  4  feet  above 
grass,  the  screen  itself  being  as  far  distant  from  trees,  walls,  or 
buildings  as  the  situation  will  admit. 

A  minimum  thermometer  which  is  required  to  show  the 
greatest  cold  on  grass  should  be  an  unmounted  one,  and 
should  be  placed  on  a  lawn  in  such  a  position  that  it  can  have 
the  most  extensive  view  of  the  sky  obtainable.  It  should  be 
supported  at  each  end  by  a  forked  stick  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  the  lower  side  of  the  bulb  just  to  touch  the  blades  of 
short  grass.  If  snow  has  Allien  the  thermometer  should  be 
allowed  to  rest  lightly  upon  its  sur&ce. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  consideration  of  all. 
It  is  this :  A  minimum  thermometer  when  in  use  should  be 
always  suspended  with  the  bulb  half  an  inch  lower  than  its 
opposite  end. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  spirit  thermometer  is  working 
correctly  place  it  and  a  good  mercurial  thermometer  ia  a 
bucketful  of  cold  water,  and  then  in  twenty  minutes  or  half 
an  hour's  time  take  the  readings  of  both  thermometers.  If 
there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  spirit 
thermometer  swing  it  smartly  in  the  air  several  times  at  arm's 
length  with  the  bulb  downwards,  and  afterwards  hang  it  up 
for  a  time  in  a  vertical  position  with  the  bulb  still  down- 
wards. By  this  means  the  small  portion  of  spirit  which  has 
escaped  into  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  will  in  most  cases 
have  been  made  to  rejoin  the  main  column.  If,  however,  the 
reading  still  appears  doubtful,  apply  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp 
or  candle  flame  very  gradually  to  the  end  of  the  thermometer 
farthest  from  the  bulb.  A  very  slight  degree  of  boat  will  be 
found  necessary  to  reunite  the  disengaged  portion  of  spirit. 

Mr.  Taylor  appears  to  think  that  minimum  thermometers 
generally  are  not  trustworthy  in  their  indications  of  low  tem- 
peratures. I  have  certainly  had  but  little  experience  in  the 
use  of  cheap  thermometers  of  this  kind,  but  am  of  opinioii 
that  on  further  consideration  of  the  subject  he  will  find  that 
the  differences  to  which  he  refers  are  not  so  much  caused  by 
any  defects  in  the  thermometers  themselves  as  by  the  variety 
of  influences  to  which  they  in  their  different  positions  are 
subjected  on  those  cold,  odm,  and  clear  nights  when  our 
lowest  temperatures  are  usually  registered.  For  instance,  of 
two  thermometers,  otherwise  similarly  placed,  the  one  nearer 
the  ground  will  indicate  the  lower  temperature.  In  the  same 
way  a  thermometer  in  the  upper  part  of  a  garden  will  gene- 
rally read  higher  at  night  than  one  at  a  lower  elevation.  So 
will  the  thermometer,  other  circumstances  being  the  same, 
which  has  the  more  complete  view  of  the  heavens  give  lower 
readings  than  one  less  exposed,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  on  such 
nights  in  a  large  garden  fUmost  any  number  of  apparently 
discordant  temperatures  might  be  obtained. 

In  conclusion  I  would  venture  to  point  out  that  as  thenso* 
meters  are  usually  placed  in  gardens  the  only  statements 
respecting  extreme  cold  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  any  real 
interest  or  value  will  be  those  worded  somewhat  as  follows  :*— 
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'*Mj  minimum  thermometer,  which  has  never  been  moyed 
from  its  preaent  pomtion  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  the  read- 
ings of  which  have  been  occasionally  compared  with  those  of  a 
mercurial  thermometer,  regista:ed  during  the  night  of  the 
^th  December  last  a  temperature  which  was  10^  lower  than 
any  it  has  hitherto  indicated."— £.  M.,  Croydon, 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

With  veiy  few  exceptions  the  weather  this  month  so  far  has 
been  adverse  to  all  outdoor  ^purdening  operations.  Besides  the 
frosts  from  2  to  3  inches  of  ram  have  also  fallen,  so  that  in  wet 
and  heavy  soils  some  time  most  elapse  before  the  gronnd  can 
be  in  a  dry  and  workable  condition.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  more  open  and  settled  no  opporttmity  mnst  be  lost  in 
maidng  sowings  of  Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  and  where  there  is  any 
fear  of  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  or  Lettuce  plants  running  short,  a 
small  sowing  of  each  should  oe  made  in  gentle  heat,  the  plants  to 
be  pricked  out  when  the  weather  becomes  milder. 

^ring  bedding  will  be  uneven  and  patchy  this  year,  many  of 
the  plants  being  killed  bv  the  bitter  winds  and  ^st  together, 
and  fortunate  are  those  who  have  an  additional  supply  of  plants  in 
the  reserve  garden  for  an  emergency  of  this  kind.  Make  good  all 
blanks,  and  give  the  beds  a  good  stirring  with  a  Dutch  hoe  on  the 
first  warm  day.  AU  borders  and  shrubberies  not  already  dug 
over  should  at  once  be  completed,  and  if  necessary  the  shrubB 
may  be  thinned  and  pruned.  Many  hedges  of  Laurel  and  Privet 
made  a  late  growth,  and  are  now  out  of  the  general  line  of  even- 
ness :  merely  remove  with  a  sharp  knife  these  irregularities,  and 
make  all  neat  and  compact. 

^•si^erf.— There  is  no  more  convenient  time  than  the  present  for 
pruning  plants  of  this  nature.  Some  of  them  are  free  ramblers, 
especially  the  common  Virginian  Creeper  and  the  graceful  and 
pendulous  Wistaria,  and  in  time  they  become  too  heavy,  breaking 
away  from  their  supports.  Such  rampant  climbers  being  now 
leafless  can  be  easily  thinned  and  regulated,  and  secured  at  plea- 
sure. Clematis  Jackmani  is  the  better  for  being  cut  well  back. 
It  breiJn  stronger,  and  the  blooms  are  larger  and  more  profuse 
than  when  it  is  not  so  treated.  Prune  and  nail  Roses  on  walls, 
and  all  other  climbers  with  the  exception  of  Ivy  ;  this  we  prefer 
leaving  a  month  or  six  weeks  later,  otherwise  it  will  have  to 
remain  bare  of  foliage  longer  than  if  the  clipping  is  deferred  until 
the  commenoement  of  the  growing  season.  Most  of  the  more 
deticate  climbers  will  be  benefited  by  having  a  little  manure  dug 
in  around  their  roots. 

If  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  to  freshen  up  mixed  herbaceous 
borders  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  Crocus, 
Snowdrop,  DaffodU,  and  other  bulbs  which  are  pushing  their  way 
above  the  earth's  crust.  Rose  trees  should  also  be  looked  over. 
and  any  that  are  injured  by  the  frost  or  bv  any  other  cause  should 
be  replaced  by  healthy  plants.  We  fear  that  some  of  the  standard 
Teas  will  be  injured.  Roses  on  their  own  roots  will  be  safe,  for  if 
the  tope  are  injured  fresh  growths  are  sure  to  issue  from  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  the  amateur's  greenhouse  there  is  much  that  requires  to  be 
done  to  prepare  for  the  summer  beauty  of  the  flower  garden. 
Geraniums  crowded  together  in  cutting  pots  or  in  boxes  ought 
now  to  be  separated  and  potted  into  single  pots :  a  size  known 
as  60's  is  the  most  useful  and  convenient.  After  potting  a  few 
degrees  more  warmth  and  molstnre  will  help  to  establish  the 
pluits.  Cuttings  of  Lobelias,  Coleuses,  and  all  other  soft- 
wooded  bedding  plants  may  now  be  increased  in  lar^e  Quantities 
as  required.  Remove  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  and  Primulas  to  the 
conservatory  as  they  come  into  bloom.  With  the  exception  of 
Uiese  and  a  few  Camellias  and  winter  Heaths  conservatories  have 
been  rather  dull  since  the  Chrysanthemums  were  over.  Bulbs  of 
all  kindf! — Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissi,  Ac. — ^will  now 
be  plentiful,  and  may  be  forced  into  bloom  with  much  less  trouble 
now  than  before  the  turn  of  the  year,  as  also  may  all  kinds  of 
shrubs,  such  as  Deutzias.  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  and  Azaleas 
both  the  Indian  and  Ghent  varieties.  Lilacs  are  when  well 
bloomed  exceedingly  showy,  and  remain  fa  long  time  in  beauty. 
The  best  plants  imported  for  forcing  are  not  more  than  18  inches 
or  2  feet  in  height.  Spiraeas  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  are  also  indis- 
pensable. The  singly-selected  imported  crowns  are  far  superior  to 
those  sold  in  clusters.  They  are  potted  from  eight  to  a  dozen 
crowns  in  a  pot,  and  plunged  for  some  time  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and 
are  best  forc^  with  a  covering  of  the  same  material  placed  over 
them.  They  apparently  throw  up  stronger  foliage  ana  bloom  for 
being  covered  up  for  a  time,  besides  the  important  advantage  of 
the  foliage  growing  at  the  same  time  as  the  flower  stalks.  Die- 
lytra  spectabilis  is  a  most  useful  and  easily  forced  old  herbaceous 
plant,  and  deserves  more  extensive  cultivation  than  it  now  re- 
ceives ;  its  pendant  jewel-like  blooms  are  both  graceful  and 
elegant.  Other  sreenhouse  plants,  such  as  Acacias,  Coronillas, 
and  Cytisuses,  wifi  come  into  flower  naturally,  so  that  there  need 
be  no  lack  of  flowers  during  the  early  sprint  months. 

Roses  grown  in  pots  should  be  pruned  now  and  have  the 
xemaining  shoots  bent  downwards,  with  ties  to  cause  the  lower- 


most buds  to  break,  and  to  keep  the  habit  of  the  plant  dwarf  and 
stocky.  Plants  already  started  into  growth  should  be  carefully 
watched  for  the  maggot  and  well  syringed  on  fine  days.  Do  not 
subject  them  to  too  high  a  temperature  for  the  present,  but  as 
soon  as  the  flower  buds  are  formed  the  temperature  may  be  raised 
from  6®  to  10°.  The  flnest  Roses  are  to  be  had  on  plants  left  to 
bloom  in  a  natural  manner ;  but  Rose  buds  are  always  cherished, 
therefore  to  have  them  early  the  plants  must  be  pruned  and 
started  correspondingly  early.  A  steady  temperature  of  66^  to 
60^  suits  them  admirably. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBW  GARDEN. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  injurious  effects  of  the  late 
severe  weather  are  too  speedily  estimated.    The  moisture  resulting- 
of  the  thaw  often  proves  more  disastrous,  particularly  to  gardens 
located  in  low  ground  or  valleys,  than  the  frost  itself.    Already 
Broccoli  plants  in  such  positions  are  only  fit  to  be  removed  to  the 
rubbish  heap.    When  the  frost  is  gone  and  the  ground  tolerably 
dry  the  winter  or  late  autumn  plantings  of  Lettuce  will  require 
attention,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  at  the  roote  by  the 
action  of  frost  on  the  ground,  and  therefore  the  soil  should  be 
pressed  firmly  around  such  plants  as  have  been  loosened.     All 
crops  require  looking  over  for  the  removing  of  all  decayed  l^^^s ; 
remove  also  the  damaged  parts  from  Globe  Artichokes,  and  if  a 
sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  is  placed  round  the  plants  it  will  be  an 
advantage.     Every  particle  of  woody  matter  should  be  taken 
care  of,  such  as  prunings,  ire.,  and  as  they  accumulate  be  burned, 
the  ashes  being  stored  away  in  a  dry  place  in  readiness  for  dnstrng- 
such  crops  as  Peas,  Ac,  that  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  predatoy 
vermin.    If  a  sufficient  number  of  autumn-sown  Cabbage  plants 
are  not  already  planted  out  take  the  earliest  favourable  oppor. 
tunity  of  plantmg  others  ;    this   planting  will  provide  tender 
heads  when  those  from  the  earlier  plants  are  over.     Potatoes, 
where  pitted  or  placed  in  quantity  together,  will  require  to  /)| 
opened  and  spread  out  as  thinly  as  room  permits.    This  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  early  kinds,  which,  when  allowed  to 
sprout  in  the  pits,  suffer  the  destruction  of  the  first  growth, 
which  seriously   affects   the  crop.     Onions  if  kept  m  a  close 
room  or  cellar  often  commence  growing  and  do  not  Keep  wen, 
therefore  remove  them  to  any  open  shed  facing  north,  where 
from  the  cold  and  dryness  they  will  keep  until  a  late  P^^-^ 
that  are  begmning  to  grow  should  be  removed  for  inimediate  use, 
and  any  very  small  bulbs  in  that  condition  may  be  pUnted  a  few 
inches  apart,  and  will  afford  an  eariy  supply  of  l)ulb8  for  bouimj^Ac. 
Forcing  />eparftn«n<.— Exhausted  beds  of  fermenting  matenals 
employed  for  forcing  Asparagus  will,  if  turned  ov^r  »nd  havean 
admixture  of  fresh  sweetened  material,  be  available  for  fresh 
roots,  which  introduce  as  required  so  as  to  maintain  the  necessary 
supply  of  this  best  of  all  forced  vegetables.    But  the  prodw»  is 
often  poor  in  quality  through  not  having  had  suffi<5Jent  aJf^;  fPjn 
the  ventilators,  therefore,  whenever  the  external  air  cj«  ,*»«  •*J«y 
admitted  to  the  pits  or  frames.    CJontinue  to  make  be^  and  ^ 
plant  Potatoes  in  proportion  to  the  P^bable  demand.    Plants  of 
I  iromatoes  now  strong  enough  to  be  potted  off  should  ^«  P{a^«,^ 
small  pots,  and  when  the  verv  eariy  Celery  plants  can  be  bandkd 
prick  them  off  singly  in  smafl  pots  filled  wfth  nch  soil.    We  use 
manure  reduced  to  soil,  placing  the  plants  in  a  warm  P'*  "  ^loseto 
the  glass  as  possible.  Capsicums  if  required  eariy  may  also  be  sojm 
also  Basil,  Sweet  Marjoram,  Ac.  Roots  of  Mint  should  now  be  taken 
up  and  he  placed  in  pots  or  boxes  of  rich  soil,  and  Placed  ma 
warm  house,  also  roots  of  Tarragon  ;  and  if  there  is  Boarcity  of 
Chervil  sow  in  boxes  and  place  near  the  glass  in  gej««  ^««' 
Small  saladmgs  sow  once  or  twice  a  week  as  the  demand  dictat^ 
Carrots,  Lettuces,  and  Cauliflowers  sown  m  framw  ^»  '^"^ 


uxuBZ  nave  auuiiuuub  vciii;ii«»i»w"  tt«^^v«.~-  -  --  j^ i- *»kwi/ia 
tunity  offers,  and  a  successional  sowmg  should  be  "^^de  in  frames 
over  fermenting  beds.  Introduce  to  the  Mushroom  bouse  ftee^ 
roots  of  Rhublrb,  Seakale,  and  Chicory  as  ^equiredto  mamtam 
the  succession,  sowing  French  Beans  m  pots  at  tS^^f^^^.]^Z 
terrals.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of  young  Carrots,  l/Cttuces,  «o. , 
dust  the  plants,  therefore,  with  quicklime  or  dry  wood  asUee. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Autumn  or  eariy  winter  planting  of  fruit  trees  li»^»™e  ,°«^^ 
neglected,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  the  f^^nn^^^^ 
spring  planting.  If  the  ground  has  not  been  previousry  trenched 
it  wifl  expedite  the  planting  to  make  holes  6  feet  '«  diarn^r 
taking  out  the  top  spit  round  the  side  of  the  hole,  and  twnchmg- 
the  l5)ttom  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  ^  but  if  this  l>ef»™  re- 
move it  and  replace  with  fresh  loam,  or  if  heavv  ^i^^U^^^ 
should  be  removed  and  a  depth  of  6  to  9  inches  o^'^^^l^^Ji^f 
in  the  bottom  so  as  to  form  an  efficient  drainage  ^^  Vj«  ^^'^ 
without  which  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  young  trees  to  conlraiuoin 
a  healthy  stete.  It  is  of  little  use  placing  drainage  »*  <^^«^*«5^ 
of  the  holes  without  thorough  drainage  of  the  ground  gene»ily, 
as  without  that  the  holes  in  retentive  soils  only  iopjJ«^®P**®*?? 
for  holding  water  about  the  roots.    Most  hardy  fruit  tieea  nay  toe 
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saccessfollj  planted  daring  the  next  six  weeks  or  later,  care  beine 
taken  not  to  expose  the  roots  to  the  air  more  than  can  be  helped. 
In  cold  or  late  soils  it  is  qaestionable  whether  spring  is  not  prefer- 
able to  late  autumn  for  planting.  In  planting  fruit  trees  lift  them 
carefully,  keep  the  roots  from  the  air  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  plant 
«hallow,  especially  in  hearj  soils,  secure  the  trees  against  winds, 
And  mulch  over  the  roots  with  rather  littery  manure.  Complete 
4U  soon  as  practicable  the  pruning  of  bush  and  other  descriptions 
lOf  fmit  tiees  in  the  open  ground,  also  the  pruning  and  nailmg  or 
tjmg  of  wall  trees ;  and  u  there  were  attacks  of  insects  last  year 
it  wul  be  well  to  dress  the  trees  with  an  insecticide.  One  pound 
of  soft  soap  to  half  a  gallon  each  of  water  and  tobacco  juice  is  all 
that  need  be  used  for  aphis  or  red  spider,  but  if  there  be  any  scale 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine  may  be  added,  and  if 
iniidew  prevail  add  flowers  of  sulphur,  applying  the  composition 
with  a  brush,  taking  care  not  to  dislocate  the  buds. 

FBUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines. — The  early  house  will  require  careful  attention  now. 
Bemove  all  loose  and  duplicate  bunches,  thinning  the  berries  so 
4BOon  as  they  are  nicely  formed.  If  there  is  no  fermenting 
onaterial  in  the  house  charge  the  evaporation  troughs  with  guano 
^ater,  1  !b.  to  twenty  gallons  of  water ;  but  where  results  are  of 
more  consequence  than  appearance,  a  portion  of  the  fermenting 
materials  may  be  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  internal  border 
surfaced  with  thoroughly  sweetened  dung  from  the  stables,  which 
should  be  turned  over  several  times  before  it  is  introduced,  or  the 
ammonia  will  be  too  strong  for  the  as  yet  tender  foliage,  which 
ma  J,  however,  be  obviated  by  admitting  a  little  air  by  the  top 
lights  to  allow  any  excess  of  steam  to  pass  off,  as  it  will  in  a  day 
•or  two.  The  inside  border  will  need  before  bein^  covered  with 
-the  sweetened  stable  litter  to  have  a  good  watermg  with  tepid 
water,  not  exceeding  90°.  This,  with  the  leaves  in  an  active 
«tate,  will  incite  root-action,  and  the  berries  will  swell  away 
kindly.  Avoid  cold  currents  of  air,  also  steam  arising  from  highly 
heated  pipes,  both  being  prolific  of  rust.  The  heat  of  fermenting 
material  upon  the  outside  border  must  not  be  allowed  to  decline, 
^ut  should  be  renewed  as  required. 

Figs. — ^The  trees  started  in  November  for  affording  ripe  Figs 
•early  in  May  will  be  throwing  out  fresh  roots  plentifully,  the 
<bottom  heat  being  kept  steady  at  70P  to  75°.  Bnn^  up  the  fer- 
menting materials  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  if  not  alreaay  done ;  and 
instead  of  allowing  the  roots  to  come  over  the  top  of  pots  to 
ramble  unchecked  into  the  fermenting  materials,  place  pieces 
of  rich  turf  of  good  size  round  the  rims  of  the  pots  with  a 
Tiew  of  keeping  the  roots  near  home  and  to  induce  sturdier 
growth,  as  when  the  roots  ramble  through  the  leaves  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth  the  wood  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  character 
of  the  rooto ;  besides,  with  the  roots  near  home  the  top-dressings 
;are  more  readily  available  as  food  for  the  trees.  Maintain  a  good 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  hj  syringing  twice  a  day  and  damp- 
ing as  may  be  required  in  bright  weather,  taking  advantage  of 
'every  ^leam  of  sunshine  for  running  up  the  temperature  to  80°, 
-admittmg  a  little  air  at  70°,  increasin|;  it  with  the  temperature, 
closing  at  75°  and  if  the  temperature  nse  to  80°  from  sun  heat  it 
will  be  an  advantage.  See  that  there  is  no  lack  of  water  at  the 
roots.  The  drainage  being  good  there  is  little  to  dread  from  giving 
Pigs  too  much  water,  many  crops  being  lost  by  the  soil  being  kept 
too  dry.  The  temperature  by  day  in  dull  weather  should  be  kept 
at  65°,  and  60°  at  night  when  the  external  air  ia  cold,  but  5°  higher 
•when  the  weather  is  mild.  Disbudding  will  need  to  be  attended  to 
as  the  growth  advances,  and  gross  shoots  stopped,  but  the  finest 
Figs  are  borne  upon  extensions.  The  trees  in  the  house  started 
•early  in  the  month  and  planted  out  in  inside  borders  will,  if  the 
borders  have  had  repeated  waterings  at  a  temperature  of  85°  so  as 
to  bring  them  into  a  thoroughly  moist  state,  be  starting  into 
/growth,  and  may  have  the  night  temperature  increased  to  55°, 
■60°  to  65°  by  day  from  fire  heat,  with  an  advance  from  sun 
heat  and  free  ventilation  to  70°  or  even  75°.  Syringe  twice 
;a  day  as  before  advised,  and  see  that  the  borders  are  thoroughly 
moistened.  If  the  trees  are  weak  a  thorough  soaking  with  liquid 
manure,  not  too  strong,  at  a  temperature  of  85°  to  S^  wiU  assist 
the  growth. 

Cucumbers. — Seed  being  sown  early  in  the  month  do  not  be  in 
a  hurry  in  potting  the  seedlings,  but  earth  them  up  and  keep 
them  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  have  short  stems,  maintaining  the 
temperature  at  70°  to  75°.  If  the  seeds  were  sown  in  frames 
Minings  to  the  bed  will  be  necessary,  with  mats  over  the  lights  at 
night.  If,  however,  the  material  for  making  up  the  bed  for  raising 
the  seedlings  is  only  now  in  a  fit  state  n-om  turning  over  and 
mixing  with  leaves  so  as  to  induce  a  sweet  regular  heat,  a  site  for 
a  bed  should  be  chosen  with  full  southern  aspect,  and  having 
shelter  to  the  north,  as  that  of  a  hedge  or  wall.  If  the  ground 
be  rather  higher  where  the  bed  is  to  be  formed  than  the  surround- 
ing ground,  all  the  better.  Beat  the  dung  and  leaves  well  down 
with  a  fork  as  the  work  proceeds,  making  the  bed  about  5  feet  high 
at  back  and  4  feet  6  inches  in  front,  which  will  allow  for  settling, 
-as  it  will  do,  about  a  third.  A  few  Pea  sticks  placed  across  and 
along  the  bed  at  intervals  not  only  prevent  overheating  but 
admit  of  the  heat  from  the  lining  being  conveyed  to  the  interior 
of  the  bed.    For  early  work  we  have  frames  with  double  sides 


formed  by  placing  in  an  inner  lining  of  half -inch  boards  9  inches 
less  in  depth  at  the  back  and  6  inches  in  front  than  the  box,  nail-  * 
ing  strips  of  wood  an  inch  broad  on  the  inside  of  the  box,  and 
then  the  boards,  which  form  an  inch  cavity  all  around  the  inside 
of  the  box,  and  thus  top  heat  is  furnished.  In  about  a  week  the 
heat  will  be  up.  Level  the  surface  of  the  bed,  replace  the  frame, 
and  put  in  sufficient  sweetened  dung  to  raise  the  mside  to  within 
4  incnes  of  the  top  of  the  inner  frame  or  cavity,  placing  sawdust, 
dry  leaf  soil,  or  spent  tan  on  the  dung  for  plunging  the  pots  in. 
For  raising  the  plants  8-ittch  pots  are  half  filled  with  light  rich 
loam, placing  one  seed  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  and  just  oovering 
with  nne  soil,  the  soil  being  in  a  moist  state  so  that  no  water  is 
required  for  the  germination  of  the  seed.  Space  is  thus  left  in 
the  pots  for  top-dressing  the  plants,  which  is  preferable  to  potting 
them  off.  A  square  of  glass  placed  over  the  pots  will  hasten  the 
germination,  but  it  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  plants  ap- 
pear. The  plants  from  a  sowing  made  early  next  month  in  the 
manner  described  will  be  ready  for  planting  in  March,  and  will 
afford  a  supply  of  fruit  nearly  as  early  as  those  from  seed  sown 
early  in  January. 

Melons. — ^Add  a  little  soil  as  a  top-dressing  as  the  plants  grow, 
keeping  them  near  the  glass  to  prevent  drawing.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  slugs.  A  ring  of  soil  or  lime  placed  round  the  plants 
will  generally  preserve  them,  but  means  should  be  employed  to 
entrap  the  slugs.  For  frame  culture  seed  should  be  sown  early 
next  month.  The  bed  as  described  for  raising  Cucumbers  is  suit- 
able for  Melon^,  and  should  be  made  forthwith,  unless  one  be 
made  for  Cucumbers,  which  will  answer  the  same  purpose  for 
raising  Melons.  Soil  should  be  placed  under  cover,  so  as  to 
become  dried  preparatory  to  formmg  it  into  ridges  in  the  Melon 
house.  G^od  loam,  rather  strong  than  light,  is  suitable  for 
Melons ;  and  if  it  has  been  laid  up  in  ridges  so  as  to  reduce  the 
turf  it  will  be  in  a  fitting  state  for  the  purpose. 

Cherry  House.  —  Beyond  the  necessary  attention  in  watering 
trees  in  pots  and  syringing  the  house^  with  attention  to  ventila- 
tion as  before  advised,  there  will  be  little  needed  at  present,  the 
temperature  being  kept  at  40°  at  night,  45®  to  50°  by  day  by 
artificial  means,  ventilating  at  50°,  and  allowing  a  rise  of  10°  to 
15°  from  sun  heat  with  full  ventilation,  closing  at  50°.     . 

Orchard  Uouu. — This  structure  should  now  be  cleaned,  the 
woodwork  and  glass  being  well  washed,  and  if  required  painted. 
The  trees,  if  they  have  been  placed  outdoors,  should  be  introduced 
and  assigned  the  position  they  are  to  occupy  during  the  growing 
season.  In  some  instances  the  pots  are  placed  upon  borders  of 
rich  loam,  but  this  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  feeders  in  the 
pots  which  root  through  into  the  border,  and  the  surface  dressings 
are  of  less  value.  If  the  trees  have  been  retained  in  the  honse, 
and  the  pots  surrounded  and  surfaced  with  dry  litter  to  prevent 
injury  from  frost,  the  trees  may  now  be  placed  in  position.  If 
water  is  required  afford  it,  as  keeping  the  roots  too  dry  exhausts 
the  stored-up  sap,  causing  enfeebled  bud-growth  and  the  casting 
of  the  buds  of  JPeaches  and  Nectarines.  Any  pruning  required 
should  be  done,  confining  it  to  thinning  out  the  weak  growths 
and  crowded  shoots,  and  shortening  irregular  growths  so  as  to 
secure  the  symmetry  of  the  trees.  The  branches  should  then  be 
dressed  with  an  insecticide  applied  carefully  with  a  brubh,  1  lb.  of 
soft  soap  to  half  a  gallon  each  of  tobacco  juice  and  rain  water, 
adding  a  quarter  of  a  pint  spirits  of  turpentine  if  there  be  any 
scale,  and  thickening  with  flowers  of  sulphur  to  a  cream  for 
mildew.  If  the  trees  were  not  top-dressed  in  autumn  it  should 
be  done  without  delay,  removing  only  a  moderate  portion  of  the 
surface  soil,  replacing  by  rich  compost  (turfy  loam  and  thoroughly 
decayed  manure)  in  equal  parts,  with  a  sprinkling  of  half-incn 
bones,  ramming  the  compost  well  down.  In  mild  weather  and 
during  bright  sunshine  even  in  frosty  weather  open  the  ventilators 
to  lower  the  temperature,  as  the  cooler  the  trees  are  kept  the  less 
is  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  blossom  later  on  by  the  premature 
excitement  of  the  buds  at  this  season. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  —  Catalogue  <if 
Vegetable,  Flower^  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

Dick  RadclyffeA  Co.,  129.  High  Holbom,  London. — Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeas, 

Little  <b  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Spring  Catalogue  and  Seed  List. 

Osborn  <b  Sons,  Fulham.  —  Catalogue  of  J^itchen  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

James  Cocker  Si  Sons,  82,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. — Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Br.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  dolngso  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
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and  Bhonld  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  three  qnestions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
tiirough  the  post. 

Books  (Rev.  JS.  C.).—The  most  comprehensiTe  book  on  in  stnd  ontdoor 
puniening  is  Thompso&'s  ''Gardenen'  Assistant/'  published  by  BlacUe  and 
eon. 

Bosks  or  Pots  (r.  JT.).— Tour  plants  worked  on  the  seedlinsr  Briar  will, 
if  stnmflT  and  well  managed,  flower  satis&ctorily  in  pots  at  the  time  you 
vsQuIre  Uieni. 

Obobcds  not  THRnriKO  (Amo).— Your  plants  are  no  doubt  rendered 
unhealthy  by  the  eaoape  of  dry  heat  from  the  flue.  We  should  remoTe  the 
boards  iatp  the  grarel  that  oovera  the  flue  moist,  and  axranga  the  plants  on 
the  navel.  With  otherwise  good  attention  and  a  suitable  temperature, 
whk^  is  given  from  time  to  time  in  **  Work  for  the  Week,"  your  plants  will 
then  Iniiirove.  They  cannot  floarlsh  when  surrounded  by  dry  heated  air. 
FdsBibly  the  Alocasiaa  damped-ofl  because  the  temperatore  was  too  low  for 


PASAFFOr  (W.  B,  IT.).— The  price  of  paraflln  varies  considerably.  We 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  quality  alluded  to  by  *<  B.  H.," 
OB  page  S6,  at  U.  per  gallon  in  London  during  the  summer.  It  is,  perhaps, 
like  ooala,  deamr  now.  We  will  fcvward  your  letter  (with  one  also  from 
«  F.  J.  B.")  to  "E.H.**  if  he  will  favour  us  with  his  postal  address. 

HousB  Tax  (JSr.  a.  B.  &).— We  are  sorry  we  cannot  advise  you  on  this 
subject.    Yon  had  better  consult  a  solicitor. 

I>axn>BOBlUM  KOBtLB  ((7.  &).— The  growths  sent  indicate  that  your 
pbmt  is  in  erood  condition  and  that  yoa  have  treated  it  correctly.  Allow 
the  old  growths  (No.  1),  to  remain,  for  although  they  will  not  flower  they 
wHI  aupfport  the  plant  and  may  produce  young  growths  from  near  the  top, 
which  when  they  have  formed  roots  may  be  taken  off  and  potted.  No.  S  is  a 
flowering  growth,  and  the  buds  on  it  ate  flower  buds,  llie  plant  must  be 
kept  moist  now  or  the  buds  will  not  swell.  A  night  temperatore  of  fXP 
with  the  usual  increase  of  heat  during  the  day,  and  a  moderately  moist 
genial  atmosphere,  will  be  suitable  until  the  plant  is  In  flower,  when  it  may 
be  mmoved  to  a  cooler  and  drier  house  such  as  a  warm  conservatory.  No.  S 
is  a  stout  young  growth  that  will  flower  next  winter  or  early  spring.  After 
tbe  plants  have  £»wered  their  after>growth  should  be  promoted  by  moisture 
and  moderate  heat,  subsequently  permitting  the  plants  to  go  to  rest  gradu- 
aUy  by  placing  them  in  a  cooler  house  and  giving  them  lees  water.  A  green- 
boose  temperature  in  the  autumn  is  sufliclent,  allowing  them  abundance  of 
air  with  sun,  and  keeping  them  moderately  dry  until  flower  buds  are  visible 
on  the  stems. 

larDXZ  in.  IT.).— You  can  have  the  index  you  reqaire  by  sending  two 
sfevnps  to  the  publisher  with  yonr  address,  at  the  same  time  naming  the 
volume  to  which  the  index  required  refers. 

BEOOiru.  8mc  Eaten  {Miu  J.  (7.,  A.  AustelC).— The  plants  have  been 
attacked  by  the  larvsB  of  the  farrowed  weevil,  Otiorhvnchas  sulcatns,  a  beetle 
widcb  seems  to  have  been  doing  much  harm  this  winter.  The  only  remedy 
At  pnaeat  is  tito  removal  and  destruction  by  bnming  of  the  infected  plants. 

Bbadixo  Ck>TBRS  ((7.  E.  <7.)^-We  do  not  iwue  them. 

GaLADiUMS  (P>rfi(M).— New  varieties  are  raised  from  seed,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  seed  is  saved  in  snfRciently  large  quantities  to  be  oflBered  for  sale 
in  oataiognes.  Mr.  Wills's  address  is  Onslow  Crescent,  South  Kensington, 
Ii0ndon,&W. 

PAiiMB  nr  OovBNT  Garden  (X.  T.  Z.).— Many  varieties  of  Palms  are 
sold  in  Govent  Garden,  amongst  them  Latania  borbonica,  Arecas  Bauerii, 
rubia  and  Intesoens,  Chameerope  Fortunel  and  excelsa,  Corypha  anstralis, 
livfstonia  humilis,  Phomix  dactylifera,  and  Seaforthia  elegans,  as  well  as 
the  more  costly  and  elegant  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Dsemonorops  in  variety,  and 
Sentiaa. 

CUUnJBB  OP  TiTBBROUS-ROOTBD  BBOONIAS  (/7.  P.).— The  tuben  should 
not  have  been  kept  dry,  as  th^,  like  Gloxinias,  are  liable  to  have  their 
vitality  impaired  and  not  infrequently  destroyed  by  the  drying  process. 
Afford  them  a  little  water,  or,  what  is  better,  place  the  pots  upon  a  moist 
bottom,  from  which  theiy  will  derive  rafflcient  moistnre.  in  March  tarn  the 
plants  out  of  the  i>ots,  removing  all  the  old  soil  except  any  that  may  be 
matted  cloeely  together  by  roots,  and  return  them  to  the  same  size  of  pot, 
«oveciDg  the  tubns  about  half  an  inch  deep,  employing  a  compost  of  turfy 
loam  with  a  third  of  leaf  soil  or  thoroughly  decayed  manure.  Place  the 
pots  in  a  gentle  hotbed  and  keep  the  soil  moist.  When  the  plants  are 
"■'^^ng  fresh  growths  and  the  pots  are  filled  ^ith  roots,  shift  them  into  pots 
a  slae  larger,  and  when  well  established  remove  the  plants  to  a  light  airy 
situation  in  the  greenhouse,  shifting  them  into  still  larger  pots  if  necessary, 
l)ut  not  after  flowering  commences. 

STOini  FOB  BOCKWOBK  (/dMn).— Gypsum  ii  not  a  suitable  material,  nor 
do  we  know  the  "  motley  stone— red  and  white,"  to  which  you  allude.  Red 
aandatone  roek  answers  admirably,  being  good  for  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
<nnamental.  For  particulars  write  to  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.,  Famborough 
43tatlon«  Hants. 

Oi7i;t17BX  of  LILIUM8  (Chnter). — ^As  you  grow  and  flower  the  Llliom 
-well  the  that  year,  we  can  only  conclude  that  yon  water  them  too  freely 
during  or  after  flowering,  so  as  to  cause  the  decay  of  the  bulbs.  The  bulbs 
require  to  be  potted  so  low  in  the  jMts  as  to  admit  of  a  top-dressiug,  which 
.should  be  applied  when  the  stems  show  roots  at  their  base,  and  the  plants 
shoold  be  kept  in  a  light  airy  situation  in  a  greenhonae  or  other  cool  struc- 
ture. Apply  water  as  requireid  until  the  plants  commence  flowering,  avoiding 
at  an  times  a  soddened  state  of  the  soil ;  after  flowering  only  moderate  sup 
IiUes  of  water  should  be  given.  When  the  foliage  changes  the  plants  should 
be  potted  and  kept  in  a  pit  or  house  safe  from  frost,  and  the  soil  moist. 

BmnriALS  avd  Pebeitnialb  fob  Flowebing  thb  Fibst  Ybab  {Idem). 
— ^Antirrhinum,  *Begonla  tuberous-rooted,  *CaIceolaria  herbaceous,  *G{ne- 
razia,  ^Cnphea,  *Cyclamen  persicum  vars..  Delphinium  vars.,  Dianthus  chinen- 
sis  vars..  Digitalis,  (Bnothera  macrocarpa,  Gaillardia  picta  vars..  Pansy  vars., 
^Heliotn>pium  vars..  Hollyhock,  ^Humea  elegans,  *Mimulus,  •Petunia,  *Pri- 
nmla  gfn^W*  var8.t  Trachelium  coemleum  and  var.  alba.  Verbena  and  Viola. 
Those  marked  with  a  star  are  suitable  for  the  greenhouw. 

OBKAtCEBTAif  Gbassbs  (/i2«m).— Sow  the  seed  in  a  cold  frame  in  March, 
and  prick  off  the  seedlings  in  6-inch  pots,  placing  half  a  donn  plants  in 
each  pot.  Protect  them  from  heavy  rains  and  wind  until  the  close  of  May, 
iirben,  being  wall  hardened  off,  they  may  be  planted  oat  or  kept  in  pots  for 


the  greenhouse.  Yon  may  also  sow  in  the  open  ground  in  April.  Perennial 
kinds  should  be  potted  off  singly,  and  when  well  established  planied  out 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Loamy  woM  is  all  that  is  required,  only  just  cover- 
ing the  seed  with  fine  soil  and  keeping  It  moist. 

Ivies  fob  Pillabs  ur  Gbbekhousb  ((7.  J,  2).).— Covering  the  pillars 
with  bark  will  harbour  insects,  and  be  liable  to  speedy  decsy.  Cork  would 
be  better.  Hedera  marglnata  azgentea,  H.  sidma  elegantissima,  H.  tricolor 
variegata,  and  H.  rhomboidea  obovata  variegata  are  suitable  Ivies.  Clema- 
tises Bxcelsior,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Innes,  Thomas  Tennent,  and  Lawsonlana.  We 
should  prefer  Tea-scented  Boees ;  or  if  you  require  evergreens,  such  climbers 
as  Habrothamnns  Newelll,  Lapageria  rosea,  Bb}^chospermum  jasminoides, 
and  Jasminum  gradle  would  suit. 

DUTCH  Gabdening  {K.  B.  if.).— The  "best  authority  "  we  can  name  is  a 
volume  entitled  **  New  Principles  of  Cburdening,"  by  Batty  lAugley,  published 
in  1788.    There  is  no  modem  work  on  the  Dutch  style  of  laying  out  gardens. 

Gbapbs  Stonblbbs  (a.  p.).— The  Grape  sent  is  the  Black  Morocco,  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  setters  of  all  Grapes,  owing  to  glutinous  globules  often 
forming  on  the  stigmas  of  the  flowers.  The  old-fashioned  mode  of  gently 
drawing  the  hand  down  the  bunches  when  they  are  in  flower,  and  when  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  is  dry,  has  the  effect  of  removing  the  globules,  dis- 
persing the  pollen,  causing  it  to  reach  the  stigmas,  and  aiding  the  berries  to 
set.  A  drier  atmosphere  is  essential  for  setting  this  Grape  than  is  necessary 
for  most  other  varieties. 

Pippin  and  Applb  (ffonuio  PV^or).— Pippin  signifies  a  variety  of  an 
Apple  raised  from  seed  in  contradistinction  to  one  multiplied  by  grafting. 
Ail  stocks  of  Apples  raised  from  seed  are  Pippins. 

Sbbdlinq  Apple  (/.  Woolright).—'We  do  not  recognise  your  Apple  as  a 
named  variety.  If  you  can  establish  its  being  a  seedling  stUl  unnamed  and 
not  in  general  cultivation,  it  would  be  worth  while  growing  it,  for  it  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  valuable  market  fruit. 

WnrTEB  Chebbt  (<7.  J.  3.)— The  plaut  to  which  you  ntear  is  Physalls 
Alkekengi.  It  is  hardy,  and  thrives  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  turfy  loam  suit- 
ing it  admirably.  We  do  not  know  whether  birds  devour  the  berries,  but  in 
Germany,  Switaerland,  and  Spain  they  are  served  at  the  table  as  dessert. 

Tbeb  Babk  Injubed  bt  Babbits  (/.  J.  A.)  —  Dress  the  bark  with 
assafoetida,  or,  if  you  have  only  a  few  trees,  bind  some  hay  or  straw  bands 
around  the  stems. 

POULTBT  Manube  (/.  W.  2*.)— It  is  good  for  all  crops,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  about  4  oxs.  per  square  yard,  or  10  cwt.  per  acre,  mote  or 
less,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soiL 

Pbimulas  (  W,  ff.).— The  Primulas  are  good.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
white  variety  tinted  with  green  would  be  considered  sufficiently  distinct  by 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  to  merit  any  specif 
mark  of  approval. 

NAifBS  OF  Plants  (A.  R.  F.).—\,  Too  much  crushed  for  identification. 
It  appears  to  be  a  Meeembryanthemum,  possibly  tenulfolinm ;  S,  Polystichnm 
angulare  prollferum;  8,  Adiantum  setulosum;  4,  A.  Capillus- Veneris. 
(H,  IF.).— 1,  Pteris  tremula;  S,  Asplenium  flacddnm;  S,  Scolopendriom 
vulgare  var.  oristatum  ;  4,  Onychium  japonioum ;  f ,  Asplenium  pubesoens ; 
6,  Cyrtomium  falcatum ;  7,  Selaginella  Wildenovil  ;  8,  Specimen  much 
crushed.    We  think  Pyrethrnm  frutesoens. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  BEE  CHBONICLB. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  A  BREEDING  FLOCK  OF  DOWN 

SHEEP. 

(Continued  from  page  54.) 

From  tlie  same  source  that  we  obtained  the  information 
referred  to  on  page  54  relating  to  the  produce  of  lambs,  we  also 
get  the  average  rate  of  mortality  of  ewes  daring  seven  months 
of  winter  and  spring,  which  is  stated  at  4.85  per  cent. ;  the 
average  mortality  of  ewe  tegs  or  hoggets  is  found  to  be  2.75  per 
cent,  for  the  same  period,  so  that  we  may  fairly  estimate  the 
ayerage  death  rate  of  the  flock  without  reference  to  ages  at  about 
5.25  per  cent,  for  the  whole  year,  and  this  corresponds  very 
closely  with  onr  own  experience  in  the  management  of  a  breeding 
flock  of  down  sheep  in  the  chalk  hill  districts. 

We  now  approach  a  part  of  our  subject  which  is  no  less  inter- 
esting than  it  is  important  to  the  managers  of  home  farms — ^viz., 
the  coarse  of  cropping  the  land.  We  intend  to  adhere  to  the  sis 
hundred  acre  farm  wherewith  to  illustrate  the  rotation  of  crops, 
bearing  in  mind  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  sheep  to  provide 
for  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Let  as  take  first  the  cropping  of 
the  arable  vale  l&nd,  consisting  of  one  hundred  acres.  This  we 
recommend  to  be  cropped  under  a  four-course  rotation  of  twenty- 
five  acres  each ;  the  first  year  to  be  wheat,  the  second  year  to  be 
roots,  the  third  year  to  be  Lent  com,  and  the  fourth  year  to  be 
clover,  grass,  Ac.  In  the  second  year  half  the  root  land  wHI  be 
seeded  in  the  previous  autumn  with  rye,  winter  oats,  vetches, 
trifolium,  Ac,  to  be  fed  off  on  the  land,  and  followed  by  a  crop  of 
Swedes  or  hybrid  turnips  ;  the  other  half  of  the  root  land  to  be 
aatvmn-fallowed  and  prepared  for  a  crop  of  mangold,  and  sown 
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fts  early  u  possible  in  the  spring.  The  twentj-fire  acres  of 
clover  and  grass  land  should  be  varied  in  cropping  to  make  the 
clover  crop  more  certain,  one  half  being  clover  and  grass  cut 
twice  for  hay,  Ac,  the  other  half  being  trefoil  and  Italian  rye 
grass,  to  be  fed  off  and  followed  by  turnips  and  cabbage,  this 
cropping  to  be  reversed  or  alternated  io  the  next  rotation.  Thus 
we  get  half  the  vale  arable  land  to  yield  com,  and  the  other  half 
green  crops,  fodder,  and  root  crops  as  food  for  stock. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  arable  hill  or  lisht  land,  comprising 
three  hundred  acres.  This  we  consider  will  be  best  managed 
under  a  five-course  system — ^thus,  sixty  acres  to  be  saintfoin  to  lay 
for  four  years,  sixty  acres  to  be  roots  preceded  by  ten  acres  part 
of  lye,  ten  acres  trifolium,  and  ten  acres  mixed  vetches  and 
winter  oats,  to  be  followed  by  Swedes,  hybrid  turnips,  and 
common  turnips,  thirty  acres  to  be  autumn-fallowed  ror  half 
mangold  and  naif  Swedes,  sixty  acres  to  be  Lent  com,  seeded 
for  the  next  rotation— being  sixty  acres  grass,  thirty  acres  with 
red  clover  and  rye  grass  to  be  cut  for  hay,  dc,  and  thirty  acres 
with  early  trefoil,  clover,  and  Italian  rye  grass,  to  be  fed  off  with 
sheep,  and  sown  with  early  turnips  to  be  ^d  off.  These  seedings 
to  be  reversed  in  the  next  rotation,  the  last  crop  in  the  rotation 
being  sixty  acres  of  wheat,  thirty  acres  of  which  will  be  sown 
after  turnips,  and  thirty  acres  out  of  lea  folded  with  sheep  and 
ploughed  early.  The  sixty  acres  of  saintfoin  will  only  lay  four 
years  and  will  then  fall  into  the  rotation,  being  replaced  by 
sixty  acres  of  saintfoin  seeded  in  the  wheat  in  the  spring ;  but 
the  wheat  land  which  it  is  proposed  to  seed  with  saintioin  should 
be  all  sown  to  turnips,  rape,  cabbage,  or  mustard  in  part,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  after  a  fallow  crop ;  this  will  insure  the  saint- 
foin seed  taking  well  after  the  wheat,  and  oftentimes  it  takes 
better  than  when  seeded  in  the  Lent  com.  The  sixty  acres  of 
saintfoin  land  coming  up  after  laying  four  years  will  be  prepared 
as  follows  for  a  root  Iain  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  saintfoin  hay  in 
the  last  year  is  cleared,  the  whole  sixty  acres  to  be  rafter- 
ploughed,  scarified,  and  cleaned,  thirty  acres  of  which  will  be 
seeded  with  part  rye,  part  trifolium,  and  pert  with  mixed  vetches 
and  winter  oats  ;  the  other  thirty  acres  to  be  fallowed  for  roots 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  above  stated  when  the  root  prepara- 
tions follow  the  wheat  crop,  and  thus  the  rotation  will  be  again 
complete  after  breaking  up  the  old  saintfoin  lea,  and  after  seeding 
sixty  acres  more  saintfoin  in  the  wheat.  In  this  way  the  objection 
common] V  taken  against  saintfoin  being  sown  too  oiten  is  removed 
as  it  will  in  this  scheme  of  cropping  be  a  long  way  apart.  We 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  the  rotations  in  full,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  full  lain  of  com  for  such  a  soil  is  provided  for, 
as  well  as  an  abundant  supply  of  fodder,  roots,  and  grass  for  a 
full  stock  of  breeding  ewes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  are 
varkMiB  other  systems  of  cropping  a  farm  where  a  breeding  flock 
is  kept,  especially  where  no  water  meadows  are  available.  We 
cannot  now,  however,  refer  to  them,  as  we  propose  at  a  future 
time  to  furnish  in  these  columns  information  referring  to  the 
cropping  of  different  soils  under  varying  circumstances,  and 
under  separate  headings.  We  have  omitted  all  reference  to  the 
keep.  Ac,  required  for  horses  or  dairy  cows  upon  the  farmed  six 
hundred  acres,  but  it  will  be  seen  tltiat  there  will  be  abundant 
produce  for  both,  as  the  twenty  acres  of  vale  pasture  and  part  of 
the  water  meadow  produce  will  be  especially  available  and  within 
easy  distance  of  the  home  farm  buildmgs,  for  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  hill  districts  the  homesteads,  Ac,  are  situated  in  the  valleys. 

After  having  shown  the  means  whereby  we  may  be  enabled  to 
feed  a  large  flock  of  breeding  ewes  we  must  now  take  np  the 
(question  of  maintaining  the  flock  in  health  and  condiiion,  so  that 
it  may  prove  a  source  of  profit  to  the  home  farm  proprietor.  Our 
remarks  in  the  Journal  dated  Febreary  7th,  1878,  page  116,  refer- 
ring to  down  ewes  and  lambs,  were  intended  chiefly  to  show  the 
best  mode  of  feeding,  Ac,  so  that  both  ewes  and  fambs  may  be 
sold  fat  together,  and  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  for 
information  on  the  various  points — including  the  lambing  of  the 
ewes — connected  with  this  subject  up  to  the  time  that  tne  lambs 
are  ready  to  enter  with  the  ewes  upon  feeding  in  the  open  field 
upon  roots,  hay,  Ac,  as  the  observations  there  made  will  hold 
good  for  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes  upon  the  hill  farms  ;  but  after 
the  lambs  have  become  strong  enough  to  follow  the  ewes  from 
field  to  field  the  management  becomes  a  very  different  matter, 
inasmuch  that  instead  of  being  fed  both  ewes  and  lambs  at  full 
head  with  the  best  of  artificial  foods  it  is  seldom  that  our  stock 
flocks  receive  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  produce  of  the  farm, 
such  as  roots,  hay,  grass,  and  green  crops  of  various  kinds  at  the 
different  periods  of  the  year.  The  first  food  usually  given  is  a 
fold  of  common  turnips,  which  the  ewes  are  required  to  eat  off 
the  ground,  with  some  good  saintfoin  hav ;  and  to  leara  the  lambs 
to  eat  they  are  allowed  to  ran  forward  through  the  lamb  gate 
amongst  the  turnip  greens,  which  they  are  soon  induced  to  eat : 
care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  prevent  them  going  forward 
too  early  in  the  mornings  if  hoar  frost  is  upon  the  turnip  leaves. 
The  finest  and  best-made  field  hay  should  also  be  given  m  cages, 
and  any  portion  not  consumed  by  the  next  feeding  time  should 
be  removed  and  given  to  the  ewes.  The  trefoil  and  Italian  rye 
grass  hay  is  the  best  for  young  lambs,  and  it  should  be  cut  and 
mftde  into  hay  veiy  young.    It  will  then  contain  the  greatest 


feeding  value,  so  essential  to  young  lambs  which  at  first  eat  so 
small  a  quantity.  After  the  white  turnips  are  consumed  the 
Swedes  come  in  for  use  in  the  same  way.  After  the  Swedes 
begin  to  run  short  the  water  meadows  will  afford  good  keep  about 
the  end  of  Mareh  or  early  in  April,  and  after  feeding  in  the 
meadows  during  the  day  the  sheep  should  return  early  in  the 
aftemoon  to  the  Swedes  for  the  night,  and  receive  their  bait  of 
hay  in  the  folds  as  before  stated.  After  the  water  meadow  grass 
is  finished  the  rye  will  be  fit,  and  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
meadow  grass  in  conjunction  with  the  Swedes.  When  the  Swedes 
are  finislMd  mangold  may  be  given  to  some  extent  in  the  folds 
of  rye,  unless  the  trefoil  and  Italian  rye  grass  is  fit  to  feed,  which 
generally  will  be  about  the  first  week  in  May,  in  which  case  they 
will  have  a  fold  of  it  daily,  returning  to  the  rye  at  night,  or  when 
that  is  gone  the  trifolium ;  but  when  that  crop  is  coming  inta 
flower  it  should  be  cut  up  and  placed  in  cages  like  hay,  the 
unconsumed  portion  is  then  easily  removed,  and  the  cultivatioa 
for  the  next  crop  of  roots  can  proceed  without  let  or  hindzaaoe. 
In  the  same  way  the  mixed  crop  of  oats  and  vetches  are  used, 
and  whenever  the  stock  of  food  of  any  sort  runs  short  the  man- 
gold, which  should  always  be  stored  as  a  provision  in  case  of 
need,  comes  in  handy  at  tnis  time  of  the  year,  and  particularly  is 
it  valuable  in  the  hot  weather  when  the  other  food  is  compara- 
tively dry.  The  use  of  mangold,  containinjof  so  much  water  as  it 
does,  goes  far  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  driving  the  sheep  to 
drink  at  ponds,  as  in  the  old  custom  before  the  use  of  mangold 
was  fully  appreciated. 

The  time  will  have  now  arrived  for  weaning  the  lambs.  Both 
ewe  lambs  and  wether  lambs  also  must  be  weaned,  which  is  best 
done  about  midsummer,  and  they  should  be  retained  in  thoae 
fields  for  food  where  they  had  lately  been,  the  ewes  being  removed 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  lambs.  The  ewes  will  then  go  to 
the  down  pasture  at  daytime,  and  be  folded  close  at  night-time 
upon  the  land  intended  for  the  next  wheat  crop.  After  the  vetches 
are  gone,  either  early  rape  or  turnip  and  the  after-gro¥rth  of  saint- 
foin will  be  a  change  for  them  to  feed  on  before  going  to  (doee 
fold  in  the  evening,  but  on  no  account  to  feed  in  the  water 
meadows  in  the  autumn.  After  a  week  or  ten  days  the  lambs 
having  been  fed  together  may  be  separated,  the  wether  lambs 
being  allowed  a  little  cake  or  bean  meal  mixed  with  cut  mangold 
to  get  them  into  saleable  condition  and  to  put  a  gloss  upon  their 
wool,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  buvers  at  the  fairs  where  they  are 
generally  sold  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  month  of  October, 
varying  according  to  the  keep  at  home  ot  other  drcnmatanoes. 
Boon  after  the  lambs  are  weaned  the  ewes  must  be  shorn  and  care- 
fully washed^  the  manager  being  always  present  to  see  that  each 
sheep  takes  its  proper  turn  in  being  released  from  the  water,  as 
some  animals  suffer  severely  if  they  are  in  the  water  too  long, 
and  are  often  lost  through  want  of  care.  From  this  time  the 
ewes  will  go  to  the  down  pasture,  or  saintfoin,  or  clover  lay 
during  the  day,  and  into  turnip,  rape,  or  cabbage  at  night-time. 
This  will  bring  them  into  condition  for  breeding,  and  tne  rams 
may  be  turned  out  with  them  about  two  to  each  hundred  of  ewes. 
The  time  for  doing  this  is  a  matter  of  convenience  and  often  of 
custom  on  certain  farms ;  and  ranges  from  the  Ist  of  August  to 
the  1st  of  October,  the  west-country  down  ewes  always  being 
earlier  by  a  month  than  the  Hants  or  Sussex  downs.  After  the 
ewes  have  become  pregnant  they  require  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment. They  often  have  rape,  but  we  prefer  the  thousand-headed 
cabbage  or  the  white  heart  cabbage,  also  having  lumps  of  rock. 
salt  available  throughout  the  year  in  the  fields — ^in  fact,  grass  of 
some  kind  during  the  day,  and  field  roots  at  night  in  the  smallest 
quantities,  with  hay  or  prepared  straw,  is  the  safest  food.  They 
should  never  go  upon  turnips  except  from  sheer  necessity.  In 
selecting  rams  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  animals  calculated 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  stock  we  wish  to  rear,  because  upon 
this  matter  depends  the  future  character  of  the  flock.  It  is  desir- 
able also  soon  after  or  about  Michaelmas  to  carefully  weed  out 
and  sell  any  of  the  ewe  tegs  which  are  weakly,  and  not  showing 
the  style  and  growth  which  we  desire,  and  in  place  of  them  pur- 
chase some  picked  stylish  ewes  from  the  autumn  sales.  The  off- 
going  or  full-mouthed  ewes  may  be  sold  at  the  same  time  as  the 
wether  lambs,  and  like  them  receive  extra  food  a  short  time  before 
being  offered  for  sale. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

J^orie  Labour  is  now  at  the  lowest  ebb,  owing  to  the  changeable 
weather.  For  a  week  or  more  we  have  severe  frost,  and  suddenly 
the  scene  is  chaneed  to  a  thaw  with  heavy  rains.  Under  ane^ 
circumstances  no  fixed  idea  can  be  carried  out,  except  day  by  da7 
orders.  The  laying-out  of  manure  or  compost  on  the  clover  seed* 
or  pasture  land  has  now  been  well  nigh  finished,  and  should  hav® 
been  spread  as  fast  as  laid  out  day  by  day,  in  order  that  when  th® 
thaw  and  rains  arrive  the  manure  may  be  washed  into  the  lan^^ 
with  equal  effect  throughout,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain 
in  heaps  in  the  field,  acting  injuriously  by  overdressing  the  laad 
under  the  heaps  and  insufficiently  manuring  the  remainder  of  the 
land  when  spread.    It  is  in  many  cases  almost  impossible  to  find 

Srofitable  labour  for  the  horses  m  consequence  of  many  farmers 
oing  as  little  as  possible  extra  work  or  beyond  the  usual  routine, 
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j^et  if  the  rarions  work  wldcli  we  have  urged  as  expedient  and 
profitable  is  carried  out  there  need  be  yeiy  little  leisure  for  the 
ndzsea.  We  have  showm  the  advantage  of  the  use  to  which  earth 
may  be  applied  for  the  absorption  of  manure  under  varTing  cir- 
cumstances upon  the  farm,  therefore  whenever  nothing  more 
pressing  occurs  the  carting  of  earth  to  heap  as  a  store  for  future 
u^  maj  be  continued  throughout  the  winter.  We  must  here  take 
the  oocaaion  to  remark  that  this  is  a  system  not  admitted  as  worth 
the  Jaboor  by  many  fanners,  who  fall  back  upon  their  former 
practice  and  ignore  the  advantage  of  any  new  s]^8tem  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  calculate  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  to 
be  obtained  by  a  departure  from  their  former  modes  of  proceeding 
in  connection  with  manure  and  the  means  of  saving  and  retaining 
it.  We  had  an  instance  a  few  years  ago,  when  having  let  a  farm 
whflzeon  the  carthorses  had  been  kept  upon  earth  floors  instead  of 
the  usual  pitching  of  stones.  The  new  tenant  occupied  the  farm 
for  eifht  years  and  never  removed  the  earth  floor ;  the  consequence 
was  ^at  nis  horses  were  unhealthy,  and  he  lost  the  full  advantage 
of  the  absorption  of  urine  in  the  stables.  When  we  remonstrated 
with  him  upon  the  bad  policy  of  not  changing  the  earth  where 
cleanliness  is  required,  he  replied  that  it  would  not  pay  for  the 
labour ;  we,  however,  asked  him  why  he  removed  the  dung  from 
the  farmyard  and  various  cattle  pens.  Because  he  required  it  for 
use,  was  his  reply.  We  assured  him  that  the  removal  and  re- 
newal of  the  earth  floors  under  horses  and  all  kinds  of  well-fed 
animajs  would  pay  better  than  the  removal  of  any  ordinary 
manure,  b^sause  earth  when  saturated  with  urine  certainly  con- 
tained nearly  double  the  amount  of  manure  per  load  than  dung 
obtained  by  straw  litter,  besides  the  better  health  of  the  animals 
when  lying  upon  earth  floors.  It  is,  however,  a  most  discourag- 
ing: fact  that  the  &»hions  and  prejudices  in  farming  prevent  in  a 
great  degree  those  improvements  which  are  often  so  evident  and 
so  easily  proved  to  be  advantageous.  In  some  instances  we  have 
known  the  best  of  buildings  entirely  perverted  and  rendered  com- 
paratively useless  by  not  being  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  designed. 

Hand  Labour  will  still  be  employed  in  spreading  manure  and 
chalk  upon  the  land,  also  in  paring  the  banks  and  borders,  as 
well  as  cleaning  out  ditches,  plashing  live  fences,  planting  white 
thorns  for  the  fences,  dividing  fields  and  meadows,  cutting  hay 
and  straw  into  chaff  for  use  at  the  homesteads  as  the  weather 
prerentB  threshing  com  at  present,  so  that  the  chaff  and  hulls 
arising  from  fresh-threshed  com  not  being  at  hand  must  be  sup- 
plied by  the  chaff-cutter,  especially  for  horses.  The  shepheros 
now  will  be  busy  with  the  lambing  in  the  southern  and  home 
counties,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  fatting  sheep  also 
require  his  care  and  attention  sufficient  assistance  should  be 
allowed  him  to  carry  out  the  various  duties.  The  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  labour  power  of  the  farm  is  a  most  important 
point,  and  unless  it  is  fairly  apportioned,  and  shepherds  or  other 
men  are  required  to  do  more  tnan  they  can  attend  to  in  a  proper 
way,  the  money  is  either  lost  or  inadvisedly  saved,  for  we  con- 
tend that  the  wages  of  labour  when  judiciously  set  out  is  the  best 
and  most  profitable  outlay  upon  the  home  farm.  There  is  much 
lameness  amongst  sheep  at  the  present  time,  and  particularly 
it  applies  to  fatting  sheep.  As  fast  as  any  sheep  fall  lame  they 
should  be  taken  from  the  flook  and  put  into  a  well-littered  yard 
aad  shed,  or  what  is  better  a  bam  mow,  and  when  the  feet  are 
properly  dressed  with  the  black  paste,  for  which  we  gave  a  recipe 
not  long  since,  they  will  soon  get  well,  bein^  kept  in  the  dry 
door  of  the  mow,  and  may  return  to  the  flock  m  toe  open  field ; 
but  we  object  to  the  lame  sheep  remaining  with  the  sound  ones, 
for  they  not  only  spread  the  infection,  but  the  act  of  daily  dis- 
turbing the  flock  to  dress  the  feet  of  the  infected  animals  prevents 
the  flock  from  lying  quietly  and  making  that  proof  which  good 
feeding  ought  to  anord. 

THE  PERISTERONIC  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

This  Socie^  held  its  annual  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Tueadav  and  Wednesday  in  last  week.  The  birds  were,  as  usual, 
shown  m  the  fine  cages  of  the  Society  in  the  tropical  department. 
We  cannot  say  that  they  all  looked  as  well  as  in  some  former 
years  ;  this  terrible  winter  has  been  as  trying  to  them  as  to  the 
human  race.  The  meeting  is  always  a  particularly  pleasant  one ; 
there  is  no  formal  competition,  no  judges  are  appointed,  and  no 
prises  given.  The  members  of  the  Society  show  each  other  and 
the  world  superb  collections  of  birds,  such  as  can  nowhere  else  be 
seen  together,  and  compare  notes  in  iriendly  chat. 

We  shall  follow  the  good  custom  of  the  Society,  and  avoid 
m^cing  odious  comparisons  beyond  relating  the  particular  beau- 
ties and  merits  of  the  strains  of  the  various  exhibitors.  Begin- 
ning from  the  left  as  we  entered  the  building,  first  came  PotUert, 
fiist  among  these  Captain  Norman  Hill's  grand  Black-pied  cock 
and  hen,  a  mother  and  son,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pairs  we 
ever  saw.  The  same  gentleman  showed  Pouters  of  all  colours. 
The  other  exhibitors  of  the  breed  were  Mr.  D.  Combe  and  Mr. 
Gcesham,  who  showed  some  grand  Reds,  Yellows,  Blacks,  and 
Whites. 

Fantaili  came  next,  a  cage  of  six  Whites  sent  by  Mr.  0.  E. 


Cresswell,  among  them  several  oup-winners ;  the  strain  much 
combines  the  Scotch  carpa^e  with  the  English  tail.  Captain  N. 
Hill  sent  two  interesting  pairs  to  illustrate  the  difference  of  the 
two  types  ;  in  one  a  pair  of  large  White  flat-tailed  English  birds, 
in  the  other  a  pair  of  excessively  nervous  Scotch  Saddle-backs, 
one  a  Bed  and  one  a  Black,  which  could  really  hardly  stand  for  its 
"  motion." 

Tumbler 8  followed,  filling  a  whole  row  of  large  cages.  Mr. 
Merok,  Mr.  Jayne,  and  Mr.  jDupree  showed  Almonds ;  the  latter 
gentleman  Kites  and  Splashes  too.  Mr.  Murphy  Almonds,  Balds, 
and  a  lovely  lot  of  Black  Mottles. 

Barbs  were  very  good.  Mr.  Hedley's,  of  course,  remarkable ; 
among  them  the  champion  Black,  which  his  owner  considers  the 
best  Barb  he  ever  had.  Mr.  Flicker,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  Mr.  Pyne 
sent  many  of  the  same  variety. 

Chol»,--¥vKt  came  whiskered  Blues  and  powdered  Silvers  from 
Mr.  Schweitzer,  then  Silvers  and  powdered  Blues  from  Mr. 
Markell ;  a  cage  of  cocks  and  one  of  hens  from  Mr.  Yan  Senden, 
and  a  cage  from  Mr.  Esquilant.  The  collections  wero  all  large, 
and  a  side  view  of  them,  catching  all  at  once,  was  most  beautiful. 
They  stmok  us  generally  as  being  excellent  in  colour,  but  not 
equal  in  head  properties  to  the  winners  at  first-rate  open  shows. 

Jacobitti  were  numerous  too.  Mr.  Easten  sent  Beds  and  Tel- 
lows  with  large  fine  hoods ;  Mr.  Bull  the  same  colours ;  Mr. 
Schweitzer  the  same  again,  very  rich  in  colour,  and  Black  and 
White  as  well ;  Mr.  Betty  Reds  and  Yellows,  and  Mr.  Heritage 
all  three  colours.    Blues  were  alone  absent. 

Turbitt.—Yirat  in  order  came  Mr.  Cresswell's  three  cages  of 
Beds,  Yellows,  and  Blacks,  all  small  and  all  well  frilled ;  then 
Blues  and  Silvers  from  Mr.  Herbert;  then  Blues  and  Yellows 
from  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  latter  rather  large  but  very  lich  in 
colour.  Blues  and  Blacks  from  Mr.  Thirkell  followed.  A  few 
Magpies  came  from  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Herbert.  Homers  were 
there  too  from  Mr.  Lenny,  Mr.  Theobald,  and  Mr.  Tegetmeier, 
who  showed  his  wonderful  performers  which  flew  from  Rome  to 
Brussels.  A  few  Short-faced  Antwerps  came  from  Mr.  Flicker's 
loft. 

Carriers  were  very  numerous.  Their  exhibitors  were  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Keeler,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Hedley,  and  Mr.  Pyne  j  the  latter 
gentleman  sent  some  curious  Mottles  and  good  Whites  ;  Mr.  Heri- 
tage, Mr.  Pratt,  and  Mr.  Gillham  showed  Blues,  Mr.  Feltham 
Mr.  Cucksey,  Mr.  Square,  and  Mr.  Buskin  Blacks. 

Some  cages  of  less  known  varieties  followed — a  pair  of  Bronze 
Archangels  from  Mr.  Cresswell,  "  Ancients  and  Modems "  from 
Mr.  Neff,  the  former  like  muffed  Tumblers,  the  latter  mostly 
Bunt-like  in  form  ;  four  huge  Bunts  from  Mr.  Price,  and  some 
interesting  Indian  Birds  from  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  who  always  seems 
to  have  something  new  and  curious  to  show  his  brother  fanciers. 

Dragoons,  as  usual,  were  in  force — Whites  from  Mr.  Poland 
came  first,  good  and  not  too  Carrier-like ;  Yellows  and  Beds  from 
Mr.  Sargent  and  Mr.  Leith  ;  Blues  from  Mr.  Flanagan  ;  four  very 
stylish  Blues  from  Mr.  Tegetmeier ;  Blues  from  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
Yellows  and  Blues  from  Mr.  Howard,  all  excellent.  The  visitors 
to  the  Show  were  very  numerous. 


VARIETIES. 


We  should  be  ^lad  to  hear  the  results  of  any  attempt  at 
hatching  and  reanng  chickens  which  our  readers  have  made 
during  tnis  exceptionally  long  and  severe  winter. 

The  promptitude  of  the  officials  of  the  late  Dorohester 

Show  is  highly  commendable.  An  exhibitor  observes  : — ^"  We 
live  a  good  deal  over  one  hundred  miles  from  Dorchester,  and 
though  the  judging  only  took  place  on  Wednesday  in  last  week 
we  received  a  catalogue  with  printed  awards  by  the  first  post 
on  Thursday,  and  a  cheque  for  our  prize  money  on  Friday 
morning." 

Crushed  bones  and  oystershells  are  very  good  to  keep 

poultry  in  health  and  to  supply  lime  for  making  shell  in  laying 
hens.  During  summer  insects  and  various  seeds  supply  much 
eggshell  matter,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  stopped  make  good  the 
loss  by  supplying  the  above  liberally  in  trays  that  can  be  reached 
at  any  time.  The  mixture  is  not  only  good  for  eggshell Jt>ut  it 
assists  digestion  and  the  healthiness  of  the  fiock.  —  (PfAiUty 
BuUeiin.) 

— -  A  jG-ermak  paper  remarks  that  there  is  not  only  a  great 
difference  in  the  nourishing  qualities  of  different  green  foods,  but 
that  these  vary  with  the  age  of  the  plants ;  thus,  in  clover  and 
lucerne,  the  most  important  substances  or  principles  decrease  in 
quantity  as  the  plants  grow  older.  This  materially  alters  the 
nourishing  properties,  and  the  feeder, has  to  guard  against  this 
deterioration  by  changing  the  food ;  a  little  dry  food—chopped 
hay— is  good.  There  is  an  advantage  in  dry  food  which  cannot 
be  found  in  green  fodder  ;  there  is  no  change  in  the  nourishing 
qualities  of  the  former,  though  it  is  trae  the  amount  of  nourishing 
qualities  is  materially  diminished  through  the  diymg  process. 

Feed  pigs  regularly,  as  abundance  of  food  will  not  make 

up  for  the  loss  arismg  from  irregular  feeding.    Pigs  know  theix 
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liuff  tunes  yei^  accnratelj,  and  nothing  retarda  their  feeding;  I 
audi  as  allowinfl:  them  to  he  anxiously  awaiting  their  antici- 


feedini 

BO  much  as  allowing  them  to  he  anzionsly  awaiting 
pated  regular  meal.  Mix  a  little  salt  with  their  food ;  keep  the 
troughs  and  animals  clean,  their  sties  and  heds  dry  and  warm. 
Vary  the  bill  of  fare;  in  doing  so, however, be  careful  not  to 
lower  the  general  standard  of  the  diet.  Figs  do  much  better 
when  their  food  is  varied.  Stores,  brood  sows,  and  fattening  hogs 
Bhonld  all  be  fed  separately.  Two  pigs  will  fatten  better  in  com- 
pany than  separately,  and  all  the  animals  do  better  on  cooked 
than  raw  fooa. — (American  Cultivator.) 

DOUBLE  SWARMS. 

Thb  policy  of  uniting  swarms  is  a  point  in  the  management 
of  bees  that  we  have  never  discussed  publicly.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  two  swarms,  issuing  at  the  same  time  from  two  hives 
standing  together,  unite  and  settle  as  one  swarm,  and  occasion- 
ally some  bee-masters  hive  the  two  swarms  together  with  a  view 
of  having  an  extra  strong  hive  for  filling  supers  the  first  season,  or 
for  a  strong  stock  hive  the  season  following.  Two  swarms  tnus 
niiited  are  doubtless  better  in  every  sense,  l^cause  larger,  than  a 
single  swarm.  As  one  oueen  onl^  is  kept  and  necessary  in  a 
united  swarm,  there  is  a  loss  sustained  in  the  destruction  of  the 
other  if  she  is  the  fertilised  queen  of  a  first  swarm.  If  one  of  the 
queens  were  caught  and  returned  to  one  of  the  stock  hives  the  loss 
sustained  would  be  less,  for  the  life  of  a  fertile  valuable  bee  would 
be  saved  without  injury  to  the  swarm.  Large  swarms  placed  in 
moderately  sized  hives  soon  fill  them,  and  afterwards  do  a  gn^eat 
amount  of  super  work.  A  nice  point  in  the  art  of  supering  is 
to  give  the  bees  jast  room  enougn  below  for  brood,  and  to  let  as 
much  honey  as  possible  be  stored  above. 

By  paying  special  attention  to  large  or  double  swarms,  in  fine 
seasons  crystal  palaces  of  honeycomb  or  exhibition  glasses  of 
great  size  may  be  obtained.  Indeed  no  limits  can  be  placed  to 
the  gathering  powers  of  early  swarms  in  such  seasons,  and  swarm 
hivee  in  being  supered  are  not  so  apt  to  send  off  colonies  as  non- 
swarming  stocks. 

But  in  regular  and  general  management  of  an  apiary  we  dis- 
approve of  double  swarms,  for  two  first  swarms  hivea  and  worked 
separately  in  favourable  honey  years  yield  greater  results  than 
when  worked  as  one  swarm.  The  best  swarms  in  Aberdeenshire 
last  season  ranged  in  weight  between  100  lbs.  and  180  lbs.  One 
gentleman  there  put  two  swarms  united  into  a  hive  of  combs, 
and  yet  this  hive  reached  118  lbs.  only.  The  swarms  probably 
were  not  large.  In  the  case  of  the  Carluke  swarms,  we  saw  that 
Mr.  James  Somerville  hul  three  swarms  from  one  hive,  the  first 
of  which  rose  to  112  lbs.,  the  second  to  94  lbs.,  the  third  to  90  lbs. 
The  second  and  third  swarms  were,  of  course,  about  ten  days  later 
than  the  first,  and  yet  separately  their  joint  weight  was  184  lbs. 
This,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  exceptiomu  case,  for  when 
second  swarms  reach  the  weight  of  90  lbs.  each,  the  first  swarms 
from  the  same  hives  go  up  to  about  160  tbs.  In  good  seasons 
first  swarms  are  generally  about  one-third  heavier  than  second 
ftwarms.  In  bad  seasons  it  is  otherwise.  The  facts  of  our  ex- 
perience go  to  snpport  the  practice  of  hiving  swarms  separately 
lor  early  work  and  great  results. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Rennie's  hive  which  yielded  two  swarms  the 
results  are  rather  interesting,  for  the  first  swarm  yielded  two 
virgin  swarms.  We  do  not  take  virgin  swarms  nor  advise  others 
to  take  them,  but  in  Mr.  Rennie's  case  two  were  taken  from  one 
hive.  The  mother  or  dowager  hive  rose  in  weight  to  80  tbs.,  her 
first  swarm  to  70  lbs.,  and  ner  second  to  63  lbs.  The  two  virgin 
swarms  which  came  from  the  dowager's  first  rose  in  weight  to 
148  lbs.  Thus  we  have  a  united  total  of  218  tbs.  from  Mr.  Rennie's 
first  swarm  of  last  year.  We  have  never  known  a  single  or  a 
united  swarm  go  beyond  170  tbs.  For  marked  results,  or  a  special 
end,  it  may  be  well  to  unite  two  early  swarms,  but  for  profit  we 
think  they  should  be  hived  and  kept  separate. — A.  Fettigrew. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

POULTRT-KEKPIKO  (B.  S.  if.  J.).— It  yon  Want  eggs  only  we  pecommend 
one  of  the  non-sitting  breeds  —  Spanish,  Cr^ye-Cceurs,  Hambnrghs,  and 
Hondans.  If  you  ytrieh  for  birds  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  fowls  yon  must 
choose  from  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Game  and  Dorkings.  For  an  extensive  nm 
and  a  rickyard  we  advise  Dorkings.  If  yon  want  a  hardy  breed,  good  layers 
at  all  times,  good  sitters  and  good  mothers,  rearing  their  chickens  in  all 
weathers  and  seasons,  we  advise  Brahmas.  Cochins  are  almost  as  good. 
Game  are  hardy  and  good  layers.  They  are  sometimes  spiteful  mothers.  If 
you  mean  to  sell  chickens  in  a  market  we  advise  Dorkings,  but  if  you  do  not 
mean  to  give  yourself  much  trouble  in  the  matter  try  Brahmas.  If  yoo 
dedde  for  eggs  we  advise  Houdans  or  Cr^ve-Coeun.  The  latter  lay  eggs  as 
large  as  Spanish,  and  the  birds  are  not  so  delicate  when  moulting.  The  Houdans 
are  hardy  birds  and  good  layers,  but  their  eggs  are  not  so  large  as  Spanish 
or  Cr6ve-Coeurs.  Genuine  Redcaps  are  not  to  be  had  out  of  Yorkshire. 
The  last  pure  birds  we  saw  were  at  Sheffield.  They  are  a  local  and  a  fancy 
breed. 

Fowls  Battvo  Fbathbbs  (Rus  in  Urbe).'-Vre  never  knew  cocks  to  be 
pecked  by  the  hens  as  early  as  this,  nor  have  we  ever  suffered  from  this 
nuisance  in  Hamburgha.  We  have  never  tried  paraffin,  and  should  be  afraid 
to  do  so.  Remove  the  oock  from  the  hens  until  his  plcmxage  has  grown 
again.  By  that  time  tiie  surface  of  the  earth  will,  we  hope,  be  more  favour- 
able for  the  food  of  the  birds  than  it  is  now.   At  present  it  provides  abso- 


lutely nothing.    The  fowls  fed  the  lack  of  something  they  get  under  other 
drcumstances,  and  can  find  nothing  but  feathers  as  a  substitute. 

EXRBT  Cattle  iJcUm).— It  would  be  very  unadvisable  to  cross  Xerriec* 
which  are  so  distinct,  with  any  other  breeds.  Although  Kerry  bnUs  arenot 
procurable  in  your  district  bull  calves  of  various  ages  may  be  had  from 
Sussex. 

Pbesebting  Eggs  (/".  J.  i?.).— We  have  only  tried  one  system  for  pre- 
serving eggs.  We  are  now  eating  for  breakfast  those  that  were  laid  dowp 
last  July.  They  should  be  laid  down  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  laid. 
If  the  same  day,  so  much  the  better.  Take  a  bread  pan,  mix  lime  and  ^t^- 
enough  in  quantity  and  of  such  consistence  as  to  allow  the  eggs  to  be  evack. 
into  it  and  to  retain  their  position.  When  the  bottom  is  full  pour  on  enough 
lime  to  cover  the  eggs,  and  then  begin  another  layer.  Repeat  this  till  the 
vessel  is  full.  They  do  not  require  to  be  dry,  but  they  must  be  protected 
from  the  air. 

Fowls  Dtiho  (5.  F.  J^.).— The  condition  of  liver  yon  describe  would  be 
caused  by  variations  of  temperature  and  insufficient  or  improper  feeding. 
You  have  not  sUted  how  you  feed  them.  The  grass  run,  if  yojors  is  Uk* 
ours,  has  produced  nothing  in  the  way  of  food  for  many  weeks.  The  birds 
are  then  entirely  dependent  on  that  which  you  give  by  hand.  Give  thoa 
barleymeal  or  ground  oats  slaked  with  water  in  the  morning,  the  same  in 
the  evening.  The  mid-day  meal  may  be  maize,  barley,  or  house  scrap^ 
Their  roosting  place  should  be  free  from  draughts,  and  if  possible  protected 
from  the  east  wind. 

Age  of  Fowls  for  Latino  (IT.  X.).  —  We  shonid  expect  Brahma* 
hatched  in  March  to  begin  laying  in  September,  but  they  sometlxnes  1^ 
earlier.  We  have  known  Brahmas  and  Cochins  lay  when  four  months  oW. 
They  become  hens  after  they  have  been  broody.  Hens  commence  laying  in 
February  and  March.  As  a  rule  the  older  the  hens  are  the  later  they  begin  to 
lay.  The  foregoing  must  be  taken  subject  to  food,  condition,  and  weather. 
Fowls  require  more  and  better  ftseding  during  hard  frosts  and  cutting  east 
winds  than  they  do  in  open  weather.  Chickens  weU  fed  and  cared  for  lay 
earlier  than  those  that  live  hard.    They  also  attain  better  growth. 

Address  (5. 8.  B.).—lt  you  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Poultry  Society* 
St.  HeUer's,  Jersey,  he  would  probably  supply  you  with  the  address  yea 
require. 
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Dry. 

Wet. 

5"S 

^       1  Max.j  Mln. 

sun. 

grass. 

We.  16 

Inches. 
S9.6S6 

deg. 
89J 

sss- 

S.W. 

deg. 
83.8 

53- 

deg. 
38J 

'»si- 

SS- 

In. 
0.010 

Th.  16 

'  29.981 

81J 

81.3 

N.E. 

88J 

42Ji 

2a9 

47.8 

95.8 

— 

Fri.  17 

80J08 

81.8 

81J 

£. 

88.8 

8fi.7 

98.8 

89.8 

94.7 

0.18» 

Sat.  18 

99.979 

88.7 

88.4 

s:r. 

88.6 

86.0 

SLO 

85US 

28.6 

0M& 

Sun.l9 

80.816 

88.8 

89.9 

S.E. 

88J$ 

ViA 

SlJS 

47.8 

81J 

— 

Mo.  90 

9»Mi 

99.9 

29.1 

8JC. 

88.6  i    81.5 

27.7 

84.0 

94.8 

— 

Tu.  91 

.  99J»S0 

28.7 

98.0 

N. 

9AJi  •    tnji 

97.1 

86.7 

96.6 

^— 

Means 

90M4 

8S.6 

89U) 

88.4       86.8 

1 

80.8 

41.7 

27.8 

0.585 

REMARKS. 
16tb.— Fine  morning,  overcast  by  10  AJf.,  and  showery  dnring  part  of  the 

day ;  fine  starlight  evening. 
16th.— Fine  day,  at  times  very  bright  and  sunny ;  starlight  night. 
17th.— Very  foggy  great  part  of  the  day,  clear  between  noon  and  1  P Jl.  witb 

little  sunshine  ;  clear  again  in  evening. 
18th.— Snow  throughout  the  day ;  very  heavy  in  the  morning  ;  fair  evenin^r* 
19th.— Cold  day ;  little  sunshine  at  intervals  in  the  morning  ;  very  bright. 

starlight  night. 
SOth.— Clear  cold  day,  overcast  and  rather  dark  about  noon  ;  fine  evening. 
21st.— Fine  clear  morning,  but  very  cold  ;  little  sleet  in  morning ;  overcast 

evening. 
Almost  continuous  frost,  but  at  no  time  very  severe.— G.  J.  STM0K8. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— JANUARY  22. 


We  hare  no  alterations  to  note  this  week. 


Apples i  sieve   9 

Apricots dozen   0 

Chestnuts bushel  19 


FRUIT. 

d.  s.  d. 
Oto  6    0 


Fl« 

Flloerts 

Cobs 

Grapes,  hothouse 
Lemons 


dozen  0 

^tb.  0 

%>lh.  0 

Vt'Ib.  9 

VIOO  4 


0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
6 
0 


0 
16 
0 
1 
1 
8 
8 


Melons  

Kectarines  .... 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen.. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples 

Walnuts    


s.  d.  s. 
each   0  otoO 

0  0  0 

4    0  10 

0    0  0 

0    0  8 

8  0  8 

9  0  4 
0    0  0 


doxen 
^100 
dozen 
doxen 
dozen 

bushel 


0 
0 
0 
o- 

0 
0 
0 


Artichokes dozen  9 

Asparagus bundle  0 

Beans,  Kidney..      «^  100  1 

Beet,  Red   dozen  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Brunsels  Sprouts   }  sieve  9 

Cabbage dozen  1 

Carrels    bunch  0 

Capsicums VIOO  1 

Cauliflowers....      dozen  8 

Celery bundle  1 

Coleworts . .  doz.  bunches  9 

Cucumbers  ....        each  0 

Endive   dozen  1 

Fennel bunch  0 

Garlic Vlb.  0 

Herbs  bunch  0 

Leeks    bunch  o 


tbgetables. 
d.  s.  d. 

0tO4    0 
0      0 


0 
6 
9 
0 
0 
4 
6 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
6 
9 
9 


0 
1  6 
8    0 


1 
4 
9 

0 
9 

6 
9 

4 
1 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 


s. 

Mushrooms....      poitle  1 

Mustard  dt  Cress  punnet  0 

Onions   Dushel  9 

pickling quart  0 

Parsley....  doz. bunches  9 

Parsnips dozen  0 

Peas quart  0 

Potatoes bushel  8 

Kidney  bushel  4 

Radishes.,   doz.bunches  0 

Rhubarb bundle  0 

Salsafy    bundle  0 

Scorzonera   ....    bundle  1 

Seakale  basket  9 

Shallots Vfb  0 

Spinach bushel  9 

Turnips bunch  0 

VegJiiuTows ..        each  0  0 


d.    8.  d 
6to9   4- 

9      0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
5 
0 
0 

1 

0 
8 

0 

4 
0 

6 


6 
4 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
8 
8 
6 
9 


0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

6 
0 
0 

8 
0 

o 

• 

0 
0 
0 

0* 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 

Vooth 

Week 

JANTJART  80-FBBBTTARY  6, 1879. 

Arerage 

Temperature  near 

London. 

8nn 
Biieo 

Ban 
Seta. 

Moon 
Blees. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
A4re. 

Clock 

before 

Snn. 

Tear. 

10 
SI 

TH 

P 

8 

SUN 

X 

TU 

W 

Boyal  Society  at  8  JO  P.x. 
Boyal  Inetitatlon  at  8  p  jf . 

4  SUKDIT  AFTER  BPIPHAHT. 
London  Institation  at  6  p.m. 
Zoological  Society  at  8  JO  P.H. 
Society  of  Arti  at  8  P  Jf . 

a?- 

44.9 
44.4 

44.8 
46.0 
46.0 
46.7 

Night. 
82J 
30.9 
82.0 
81.6 
80.7 
82J 
33J 

Mean. 
88.6 
37.9 
88J 
88.0 
37.9 
38.9 
89.8 

h.m. 
7    44 

7    48 
7    41 
7    40 
7    38 
7    38 
7    86 

h.    m. 
4    43 
4    46 

4    47 
4    48 
4    60 
4    62 
4    64 

h.    m. 
10      0 

10  24 

11  66 
11    88 

0a35 
1    46 
8      8 

h.   m. 

1  2 

2  18 
8  22 
4  27 
6    23 

8     a 

8    42 

Days. 

^9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

m.   B. 

13  32 

18    41 
18    60 
18    67 

14  4 
14    10 
14    16 

•0 
81 
32 
88 
84 
86 
88 

taanperatim  8I.90. 

forty-three  yieax%  the  aTenxe  day  temperature  of  the 

week  Ib 

44.90 ;    and   lie  night 

DIFFICULTIES  OVERCOME. 

S^gi^V^L  HE  life  of  a  gardener  is  one  series  of  diflS- 
3fpAW*^y  culties,  many  of    them  to  be   conquered  ; 

Jti^X^Jk 4   ®*^®"  ^^^  apparently  unconquerable.    Some 

*^^"^*^'*  difiSculties  which  look  very  formidable 
vanish  after  the  manner  of  some  celebrated 
warriors  when  we  approach  them  boldly ;  but 
~'  they  do  not  all  do  so,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  most  successful  gardener  in  this  country 
ssij-  —  ever  went  through  a  week  of  full  practice  with- 
\^  out  meeting  some  difficulty  he  could  immediately 
•&  overcome,  or  without  bein^  disappointed  with  the 
results  of  some  of  his  chenshed  ideas.  Disappoint- 
ment is  our  daily  fare,  and  without  doubt  that  fare  is  good 
for  us  if  we  do  not  have  too  much  of  it ;  it  sharpens  us  up, 
takes  away  our  conceit,  and  teaches  us  to  look  out  for 
**  breakers  ahead." 

Professional  gardeners  are  often  taunted  for  not  record- 
ing their  failures,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  pro- 
fessional gardeners  have  to  serve  non-professional  masters, 
and  that  non-professionals  who  are  not  enthusiastic  learners 
have  no  sympathy  with  failures,  and  think  there  ought 
never  to  be  any.  For  that  reason  we  are  often  obliged  to 
withhold  from  publicity  what  we  would  gladly  reveal  to  a 
mipathising  fnend  ;  but  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  you  meet  a  man  who  never  has  any  failures  he  is  not 
eood  for  much,  and  that  many  of  his  boasted  successes,  if 
boked  into  by  an  impartial  judge  competent  to  count  the 
cost,  would  be  called  by  another  name. 

I  will  here  mention  one  or  two  simple  afEairs  which  have 
been  troublesome  to  me.  Of  course  I  know  thev  ou^ht  not 
to  have  troubled  me  many  moments  because  of  their  sim- 
plicity, but  in  case  there  should  be  one  or  two  of  your 
readers  as  dull  as  myself,  I  will  not  shrink  from  relating 
my  little  difficulties  and  the  way  I  overcame  them. 

First  about  Mushrooms.  "  Well,  anyone  can  grow  Mush- 
rooms who  has  a  shed  and  some  dung ;  even  those  who  have 
not  a  shed  can  grow  them  perfectly  in  summer  and  autumn." 
Tes,  that  is  so,  as  long  as  all  goes  on  well ;  but  now  and 
then  all  does  not  go  on  well,  and  then  if  there  is  a  break- 
down in  the  supply  it  is  a  serious  matter.  I  had  one  com- 
plete breakdown  owing  to  a  very  fast-growing  fungus  of 
another  sort  which  overran  the  beds,  and  I  suppose  ex- 
hausted ^e  dung  before  the  Mushroom  spawn  could  fairly 
make  a  start.  I  had  had  funguses  to  deal  with  before,  but 
none  which  totally  spoiled  the  crop.  I  thought  to  stamp  it 
out  immediately,  and  for  this  pur|)08e  the  house  was  cleared 
out,  some  sulphur  was  burned  in  it  three  times  at  intervals. 
every  part  tibat  could  be  reached  had  boiling  water  pourea 
over  it,  and  finally,  to  make  doubly  sure,  it  was  dauoed  all 
over,  hoardB,  floor,  ceiling,  and  everjrwhere,  with  a  mixture 
made  of  fresh  lime  and  dissolved  sulphur.  Now,  I  thought, 
we  shall  have  done  with  our  enemy,  and  shall  get  on 
finely  ;  but  not  so,  a  new  bed  was  hardly  ready  for  spawn- 
ing before  it  was  completely  covered  with  the  little  um- 
brella-shaped fungus  so  thickly  that  }rou  could  hardly  have 
put  the  point  of  a  pencil  down  without  touching  them, 
and  I  determined  to  try  my  luck  in  another  quarter.    I  did 
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so.  I  made  up  a  bed  in  a  part  of  the  garden  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  away  from  the  scene  of  these  disappointments, 
but  with  no  better  fortune,  excepting  that  it  proved  to  me 
I  was  on  the  wrong  scent.  It  was  plain  now  that  the 
enemy  came  along  with  the  dung ;  it  could  not  be  in  the 
Mushroom  spawn,  for  it  appeared  in  the  new  place  before 
the  Mushroom  spawn  was  placed  in  the  bea.  Mv  next 
move  was  to  throw  the  dung  into  a  large  mass  and  allow 
it  to  heat  rather  violently,  turning  it  frequently,  and  moving 
the  sides  into  the  middle.  By  Siese  means  I  managed  to 
kill  the  spawn,  although  at  the  cost  of  much  of  the  strength 
of  the  dung.  When  the  cold  weather  came  I  was  able  to 
go  back  to  the  usual  practice,  and  the  fungus  was  no  longer 
troublesome. 

But  yet  another  difficulty  with  this  capricious  esculent, 
and  one  which  I  have  only  just  now  overcome. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  gardeners,  especially  in  places 
where  there  have  been  many  changes,  that  the^  have  to  do 
with  buildings  and  arrangements  totally  unsuited  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  Such  buildings  have 
often  cost  as  much  or  more  money  as  would  erect  the  most 
perfect  structures,  and  proprietors  having  once  gone  to  the 
expense  of  erecting  them  are  naturally  reluctant  to  puU 
them  down  or  build  others. 

There  are  two  things  in  common  with  a  fruit  room  and  a 
Mushroom  house  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  They 
should  be  so  built  that  the  external  air  will  have  as  little 
effect  on  them  as  possible.  The  best  place  for  the  Mush- 
room house  is  either  under  around  or  under  other  buildings, 
and  if  any  part  of  the  walls  or  roof  is  exposed  they  should 
be  either  very  thick  or  hollow.  My  Mushroom  house,  which 
I  do  not  advise  anyone  to  copy,  is  a  span-roofed  slated 
building  on  the  ground  level,  and  with  walls  only  one 
brick  thick  ;  it  runs  east  and  west,  is  exposed  on  both  sides, 
and  has  the  door  at  the  east,  end,  and  tnat  is  also  exposed. 
I  could  manage  very  well  with  this  house  sometimes,  but  in 
changeable  or  extreme  weather  there  was  always  a  difficulty. 
I  drove  some  stakes  into  the  ground  a  few  inches  from  the 
wall,  fastened  them  upright,  and  stufEed  straw  between  the 
stakes  and  tiie  wall.  A  shutter  was  then  placed  before  the 
door  to  keep  the  draught  out.  This  was  an  improvement ; 
but  we  must  go  inside  sometimes,  the  door  must  be  opened  for 
that  purpose,  and  it  need  not  be  open  long  when  the  wind 
is  eastward  for  the  delicate  Mushrooms  to  get  more  of  their 
oriental  visitor  than  is  good  for  them.  I  next  resolved  to 
block  up  the  door  at  the  east  end,  build  it  up  with  dung, 
and  make  an  opening  communicating  with  a  shed  at  the 
west  end.  Now  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  going  on  plea- 
santly. How  simple  I  Why  did  1  not  think  of  this  be- 
fore? Perhaps  I  mieht  have  done  so  if  growing  Mush- 
rooms had  been  the  only  thing  I  had  to  think  about. 

I  have  some  other  ridiculously  simple  triumphs  to  record, 
which  I  must  leave  till  another  time. — Wm.  Taylor. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS  SIMPLIFIED. 
Now  that  the    season  is  approaching  when   the   gar- 
dener's year  may  be  said  to  begin,  as  well  in  the  manage- 
ment 01  glass  structures  as  in  connection  with  out-of-door 
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work,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general 
summer  management  of  fruit  structures,  as  I  have  conaiderably 
modified  some  important  routine  duties  in  the  practice  of  the 
last  few  years.  As  these  alterations  tend  to  simplify  the  grow- 
ing of  indoor  fruits  without  results  being  aflEected  injuriously, 
but,  as  I  think,  giving  in  general  better  returns,  I  have  the  less 
hesitation  in  making  a  note  on  the  matter.  The  beneficial 
results  attending  the  resting  of  hothouse  plants  and  fruit  trees 
At  night  are  now  so  generally  known,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
80  generally  acted  on  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  mention  is 
made  of  the  subject  here,  and  also  because  it  forms  somewhat 
the  basis  of  what  follows.  It  is  a  recognised  point  of  garden- 
ing practice  that  where  much  artificial  aid  is  called  in  to  heat 
glass  structures  for  growing  either  plants  or  fruits  there  must 
be,  consequent  on  that  aid,  an  artificial  mode  of  keeping  the 
atmosphere  in  a  healthy  state  of  humidity,  at  the  same  time 
that  tne  external  air  is  only  admitted  when  the  sun  renders 
the  heat  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  occupants.  When 
it  is  found  that  much  of  the  artificial  heat  long  considered 
necessary  for  the  successful  production  of  hothouse  fruits  can 
be  dispensed  with  to  advantage,  it  must  naturally  come  to  be 
a  recognised  practice  sooner  or  later  to  modify  the  application 
of  moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  and  probably  also  to  admit 
more  of  the  external  air  without  basing  the  necessity  of  its 
admission  on  the  presence  of  the  sun's  rays.  Year  after  year, 
little  by  little,  I  have  been  dispensing  more  and  more  with 
artificially  applied  moisture,  and  increasing  the  amount  of 
warm  air  by  ventilation  as  much  as  possible  night  and  day. 
I  wUl  particulaiise  the  routine  management  of  some  fruit- 
growing structures  during  the  past  year  as  illustrating  the 
points  desired  to  be  enforced. 

Grapes  are  not  wanted  in  our  case  eacrlier  than  about  the 
middle  of  July,  therefore  an  early  start  of  the  Vines  is  not 
necessary.  Houses  of  late  Grapes  were  started  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  middle  of  February,  and  it  may  surprise  many  who 
have  not  thought  the  matter  over  to  learn  that  the  syringe  was 
never  once  employed  on  the  Vines,  and  that  no  form  of  "  damp- 
ing "  was  indulged  in,  the  only  moisture  the  Vines  had  atmo- 
spherically being  solely  what  was  spilt  when  watering  plants 
and  consequent  on  the  borders  being  watered.  The  tempera- 
ture was  never  attempted  to  be  kept  at  a  uniform  height,  but 
was  solely  governed  by  the  weather ;  the  houses  were  never 
closed  early  with  a  great  amount  of  sun  heat,  but  were  allowed 
to  decrease  in  temperature  naturally  with  the  ventilators  open 
according  as  the  weather  was  warmer  or  colder.  The  same 
conditions  will  be  observed  this  year,  as  I  am  satisfied  Vines 
will  carry  and  finish  heavier  crops  without  injury  than  they 
wiU  when  under  more  artificial  treatment.  That  so-called 
moisture-loving  plant  the  Cucumber  is  grown  under  conditions 
somewhat  similar.  In  frames  and  in  pits  Cucumbers  are  never 
syringed  nor  the  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  air  being 
at  aU  times  admitted  with  freedom  when  the  weather  is 
favourable.  Cucumbers  at  the  present  time  are  bearing  freely, 
and  have  been  throughout  the  winter,  without  any  such  prac- 
tice as  damping-down  of  the  pit  being  indulged  in.  These 
plants  were  grown  at  first  with  air  on  nlgbt  and  day  until  the 
weather  put  a  stop  to  ventilating."  It  must  be  understood  that 
excessive  heating  so  as  to  promote  a  high  temperature  and  dry 
atmosphere  is  not  attempted.  Melons  are  grown  under  similar 
conditions,  and  they  carry  their  foliage  to  the  last  without  any 
insect  pest  causing  annoyance.  Peaches  are  the  only  kind  of 
fruit  that  require  with  us  to  be  syringed,  and  in  their  case 
we  believe  it  to  be  solely  through  insufficient  ventilation. 
Such  a  red-spider-haunted  plant  as  the  French  Bean  goes  scot 
free  under  our  treatment.  As  a  preventive  of  red  spider  the 
p^pes  in  the  vineries  are  painted  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and 
sulphur,  for  there  is  nothing  like  making  assurance  doubly 
sure.  When  Peach  trees  are  attacked  hot  soaj)y  water  is 
syringed  on  them.  When  properly  prepared  and  applied  this 
is  one  of  the  most  cfiicient  insecticides.  The  soap  (soft)  should 
be  dissolved  with  boiling  water  into  paste,  then  have  hot  water 
mixed  with  it,  stirring  the  while ;  it  may  be  applied  with  a 
syringe  as  hot  as  1G0°  Fahr.,  the  water  cooling  considerably 
during  its  pas^ge  through  the  air. 

Briefly  to  summarise,  artificial  heating  is  a  necessary  evil 
unnecessarily  indulged  in  as  a  rule.  If  employed  as  a  recog- 
nised evil  the  unnatural  condition  of  growing  fruits,  &;c.,  in  a 
constantly  humid  and  unnecessarily  close  atmosphere  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  an  airy  and  more  natural  medium  substituted. 
B^ruit  is  produced  under  these  latter  conditions  in  quantity 
and  quality  equal  to  that  grown  under  the  former  conditions. 
Insect  pests  are  not  so  easily  introduced  as  when  the  syringe 


is  kept  in  use  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  The  labour 
is  very  much  lessened,  as  well  as  expenses  of  firing ;  whilst 
the  perishable  portions  of  the  structures  are  kept  under  con- 
ditions the  most  favourable  to  durability.— R.  P.  Bsothkbston. 


NOVELTIES  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

Fob  some  years  we  have  had  great  pleasure  in  the  flowering 
of  Billbergia  nutans,  a  plant  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  yet,  probably  from  belonging  to  the  Pine  Apple  order, 
it  appears  not  to  have  secured  the  favour  of  floral  cultivators. 
It  has  narrow  and  graceful  leaves,  which  at  once  give  it 
character  in  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.    The  flowers  arc 
in  panicles,  which  droop  elegantly  from  an  erect  stem,  and. 
have  peculiar  though  rich  colouring  ;  the  segments  are  bright 
green,  with  a  clear  and  distinct  margin  of  indigo  blue.    They 
recurve  like  the  sepals  of  a  Fuchsia.    These  features  may  not 
be  to  the  pleasure  of  all,  neither  do  they  exhaust  the  merits  of 
our  plant;  but  to  supply  the  beauty  of  bright  colour  there 
are  large  pink  bracts,  which  afEord  a  decorative  value  worth 
bearing  in  mind.    The  species  is  very  free-flowering  and  easily 
managed.    Like  most  other  Bromeliacese  it  requires  to  have 
the  old  stems  that  have  flowered  cut  a^vay  as  soon  as  they 
have  imparted  all  the  strength  possible  to  the  young  growth. 
If  cultivators  would  bear  in  mind  the  treatment  of  a  Pine 
Apple  when  growing  this  plant  it  would  doubtless  soon  become 
popular,  or  at  least  much  more  so  than  at  present.    Suckers 
taken  in  hand,  apait  from  the  old  stools,  would  make  fine 
growth,  and  consequently  produce  a  fine  mass  of  bloom.     In 
the  case  of  the  species  before  us  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
five  selected  sucbsrs  for  a  32-pot,  so  as  to  obtain  their  flowering 
together.    It  delights  in  a  stove  temperature,  with  as  a  rule 
a  good  supply  of  moisture  both  to  the  soil  and  atmosphere. 
The  matter  of  soil  requires  no  prescription  provided  that 
water  passes  through  freely.    This  would  usually  indicate  a 
peat  soil,  which  indeed  suits  it  to  perfection.    It  is  a  native  of 
tropical  America.    A  plant  was  brought  to  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  a  short  time  since  by  Mr.  Qreen,  gardener 
to  Sir  George  Macleay,  a  source  likely  to  provide  so  pretty 
a  rarity  of  this  order,  it  being  one  of  the  specialities  of  Pen- 
dell  Court    At  Kew  it  has  long  been  grown  and  admired  by 
many. 

Anyone  who  has  passed  through  the  Palm  house  or  T  range 
during  the  last  few  weeks  must  have  noticed  how  pleasing  an 
effect  is  produced  by  the  rarely  grown  though  pretty  Gold- 
fussia  isophylla.  Belonging  to  the  same  order  (Acanthacese) 
are  several  useful  winter-fiowcring  plants,  such  as  Berico- 
giiaphis,  Branthemum,  and  others  which  require  the  same 
treatment.  This  Goldfussia  makes  a  small  compact  shrub; 
the  leaves  are  oj^posite  and  narrowly  lanceolate,  just  such  as 
confer  the  graceful  appearance  of  a  Willow.  The  flowers, 
though  only  lasting  a  short  time,  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
produced  in  succession  for  some  weeks.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  easy  plants  to  grow,  and,  unlike  many  of  its  allies,  is 
possessed  of  a  very  neat  habit. 

Ainsliaea  Walkeri  is  a  botanical  treasure  rather  than  of 
horticultural  value.  It  comes  from  the  island  of  Hong-Kong, 
which,  though  only  containing  twenty-nine  square  miles,  re- 
joices in  a  flora  less  than  that  of  the  British  Islands  by  only 
one-third,  and  where  a  species  is  so  rare  as  to  be  known  by 
only  three  trees;  another,  indeed,  being  known  only  by  a 
fragment  picked  out  of  a  faggot  of  wood  I  The  flora  of  this 
island  is  remarkable  for  its  richness  and  for  the  extreme 
localisation  of  many  of  the  species  ;  indeed,  the  exact  locality 
of  the  above  plant  is  unknown.  It  is  of  interest  as  a  Compo- 
site from  its  tendency  to  become  shrubby ;  the  stems  grow 
erect  and  bear  numerous  narrow  and  graceful  leaves.  The 
flowera  are  not  showy  ;  they  are  still  pretty,  and  grow  in  heads 
of  about  three  only ;  the  anthers  are  purplish  red,  all  other 
parts  being  white.  This  plant  is  in  the  Begonia  house.  Near 
it  also  is  Calliphruria  Hartwcgiana,  a  rare  bulb  with  white 
flowers,  and  altogether  much  like  an  Eucharis  in  miniature. 
It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  whence  it  was  imported  by 
Mr.  William  Bull. 

We  may  briefly  mention  the  recent  flowering  of  Colchicum 
luteum,  the  only  known  yellow-flowered  species.  It  is  very 
pretty,  but  our  limited  experience  of  it  has  not  proved  it  hardy  as 
might  have  been  expected  ;  hitherto  it  has  been  too  scarce  for 
exhaustive  experiment.  It  may,  however,  from  its  high  eleva- 
tion be  able  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  climate.  Though  introduced 
little  more  than  three  years  ago  it  has  been  known  since  about 
1840,  then  being  discovered  by  Griflith.     It  grows  in  the 
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jDomitains  of  the  extreme  west  of  Lidia  beyond  the  Indns, 
extending  to  Afghanistan. 

In  the  house  No.  4,  or  conservatory,  besides  the  usual  occu- 
pants of  this  kind  of  structure  we  note  the  rare  Monochs&tum 
Lemoineanum.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty  Melastomaceous 
plant ;  the  leaves  are  small  and  the  flowers  large,  equal  to  or 
exceeding  the  size  of  a  shilling.  They  are  rosy  in  colour, 
Bumezoos,  and  ornamental,  and,  having  the  peculiar  stamens 
belonging  to  this  order,  appear  curious  and  interesting.  This 
species  forms  a  larger  shrub,  and  is  more  erect  than  the  other 
cnltiTated  kinds.  It  has  a  neat  habit,  and  is  altogether 
charming  ;  even  the  light  brown  bark  confers  a  beauty. 

Acacia  platypteia  during  the  last  three  months  has  been 
quite  a  floral  picture  in  the  temperate  house.  It  should  be 
grown  everywhere,  and  we  know  that  it  is  not.  The  capacity 
for  appreciating  tiie  best  kinds,  such  as  A.  Drummoncu  and 
others,  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  this.  It  has  a  light  and  very 
graceful  habit.  The  ^ms  are  all  broadly  two-winged  and 
appear  as  if  flattened.  The  flowers  are  of  bright  golden 
jellow,  in  little  balls,  and  appear  in  great  numbers  towards 
the  arching  extremities  of  uie  branches.  That  this  species 
should  pass  the  winter  through  in  full  flower  regardless  of 
dark  and  ehort  days  is  a  circumstance  greatly  in  its  favour. 


THE  PROPOSED  ELECTION  OF  PEARS. 

I AGBEB  with  *^  WiLTSHiBE  Rectob,"  that  an  election  of 
PeaiB  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  Roses  would  be 
TGry  valuable  ;  but  some  discussion  must  first  take  place  as  to 
the  number  of  varieties  to  be  named,  and  whether  wall  fruit  is 
to  be  included,  and  stewing  Pears.  Boil,  climate,  method  of 
pmning  and  training,  &c.,  exercise  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  Pear,  that  all  those  things  have  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. As  from  the  very  time  I  was  a  boy  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  Pears — my  father  growing  more  than  seventy  dif- 
ferent varieties  trained  in  various  ways,  the  produce  of  each 
tree  being  counted,  its  aspect,  whether  against  wall,  or  espalier, 
or  dwarf  or  standard,  &c.,  noted — I  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  this  fruit. 

"  R.  M.  H.'*  condemns  many  Pears  which  I  know  succeed  well 
in  favourable  situations,  but  he  clenched  all  by  condemning 
the  Seckle  because  it  was  too  small,  being,  perhaps,  the  finest- 
flavoured  Pear  in  cultivation,  very  hardy,  dwarf,  an  abundant 
bearer,  very  thin  skinned,  and  of  beautiful  texture.  Many 
may  think  the  Seckle  too  aromatic  and  perfumed,  but  why 
condemn  it  for  lack  of  size  7  As  well  condemn  the  Ironmonger 
Gooseberry,  and  put  Thumper,  Roaring  Lion,  or  some  other 
other  huge  Gooseberry,  in  its  place  in  the  dessert  list. 

I  should  suggest  twenty-f our  Pears  as  a  suitable  number  for 
selection,  not  limiting  the  period  of  ripening,  but  stating 
whether  for  walls,  espaliers,  or  dwarfs,  standards,  kc. 

My  experience  in  the  north  with  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
leads  me  to  recommend  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  prun- 
ing—  not  thinning-out  the  shoots  too  much,  but  checking 
strong  growth,  and  to  plant  rather  closely  (as  far  as  dwarfs 
are  ooneemed),  for  protection.  I  do  not  think  the  ripening  of 
the  wood  by  sun  and  air  really  of  such  great  importance  as 
protection  of  the  blossom  buds  in  spring  when  they  are  open- 
ing, which  close  pruning  (which  really  gives  more  branches), 
materially  helps.  I  have  noticed  this,  especially  in  dwarf 
Plnras  and  Apples.  Pears,  except  on  the  Quince,  do  not  endure 
the  same  amount  of  pruning,  especially  when  young  ;  but  once 
hring  a  tree  into  good  bearing  its  growth  is  materially  checked 
by  Uie  fruit  it  bears,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  William  Taylor's 
verdict  I  have  had  such  profusion  of  fruit  from  dwarf  Pears 
and  Apples  grown  as  pyramids  that  I  see  no  reason  to  despaur. 
My  crop  of  Plums  on  dwarf  trees  planted  only  6  feet  ap^  in 
a  square  of  about  thirty  trees  was  as  heavy  last  season  as 
ever.  Pears  especially  and  Apples  suffered  from  cold  winds 
and  wet  after  the  blossom  had  set,  which  made  some  of  the 
fruit  drop  off  and  pitted  and  cracked  the  young  fruit  remain- 
ing ;  but  many  trees  protected  from  cold  winds  nad  fair  crops, 
and  the  quality  of  some  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apples  against 
the  south  wall  of  an  old  barn  was  as  fine  as  any  I  have  ever 
tasted,  and  also  were  some  Margils,  and  Marie  Louise  Pears. 

I  hope  *' WILTSHIBE  Rector's"  suggestion  may  be  taken 
up  and  discussed,  and  he  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  pomo- 
logieal  community,  even  a  wider  fraternity  than  the  lovers 
of  Roses,  if  he  will  undertake  the  duties  of  returning  officer. 
As,  however,  there  are  so  many  persons  who  grow  Pears  and 
Apples,  and  there  is  an  old  adage,  Qvot  homines  tot  sententia, 
I  should  be  inoUned  to  ask  a  few  noted  pomologiste  from  each 


county,  rather  than  be  ready  to  accept  any  lists  sent.  Our 
Editor,  the  author  of  the  most  complete  work  on  fruits,  "  The 
Fruit  Manual,"  could,  I  think,  very  well  select  the  names.  I 
suggest  this  though  I  was  accused  somewhat  in  the  matter  of 
the  Rose  election  of  wanting  to  elect  the  electors,  though  all  I 
meant  then  was  to  confirm  the  recent  lists  of  Roses.  I  fear 
in  a  generally  open  election  of  Pears  "Wiltshire  Rector's" 
patience  would  be  much  taxed,  and,  as  Mr.  Hinton  will  bear 
me  out,  to  classify  and  arrange  returns  requires  much  time, 
care,  and  patience.  I  drop  these  hints  for  what  they  are 
worth,  and  venture  to  add  a  list  of  twenty-four  Pears  nearly 
in  order  of  ripening,  which  seem  generally  to  do  well  in 
most  soils  and  climates. 


1.  Citron  des  Carmea 

5.  Beurr^  de  rAasomption 
8.  Jargonelle 

4.  Sonvenlr  da  Congrfes 
€.  WiUiama'  Bon  Chretien 

6.  Flemish  Beauty 

7.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 

8.  GratioU 

9.  SecUe 

10.  Marie  Louise 


IS.  Comte  de  Lomy 

14.  Doyenne  du  Cornice 

15.  Gansel's  Bergazaot 

16.  Beorr^  Bosc 

17.  Beorrd  Hardy 

18.  Thompson's 

19.  Mar6chal  de  Cour 

SO.  Haoon's  Incomparable 
81.  Z^phirin  Qr^goiro 
28.  Winter  Nelis 

23.  Van  Mous  Leon  Leclerc 

24.  Ke  Plus  Meuris 


11.  Beurr^  Superfin 

12.  Brown  Beurr^ 

Of  these,  8,  11,  12,  14,  15,  18,  19,  20,  and  24  are  worthy  of 
walls,  especially  those  facing  west  and  south-west,  but  nearly  all 
do  well  both  as  dwarfs,  espaliers,  and  on  walls.— C.  P.  Peach, 


A  HORTICULTURAL  TOUR  IN  THE  WEST. 

I  HAD  a  desire  for  a  long  time  to  visit  Cornwall,  partly  from 
reading  and  hearing  of  the  great  antiquity  of  its  tin  mines,  the 
bold  rugged  grandeur  of  its  coast,  the  mildness  of  its  climate, 
and  its  almost  subtropical  vegetation,  and  partly  from  being 
told  that  Camellias,  Indian  Azaleas,  and  many  tender  plants 
and  shrubs  from  different  parts  of  the  world  grow  luxuriantly 
in  Cornwall  that  require  greenhouse  protection  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Besides  this,  I  had  often  read  of  the  enoxmoua 
quantity  of  Broccoli  and  early  Potatoes  it  supplied  to  the 
London  and  other  markets  at  a  season  when  sucn  vegetables 
were  scarce  elsewhere.  This  induced  me  to  visit  Cornwall  in 
September  last,  where  I  spent  a  week,  in  company  with  two 
friends,  in  visiting  the  different  places  of  interest,  making 
Truro  our  head  quarters. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival  we  visited  Mr.  Tre- 
seder's  nursery,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley  a  short 
distance  from  the  city.  A  stream  of  clear  water  runs  through  the 
outer  portion  of  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the  propagating  houses, 
affording  a  good  supply  of  water  at  aU  seasons.  We  were  told 
it  was  well  stocked  with  trout.  Besides  being  of  great  advan* 
tage  to  the  nursery  in  dry  seasons,  it  has  a  cheering  effect  on 
entering.  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  manager,  kindly  showed  us  over 
the  nursery  grounds,  which,  though  not  very  extensive,  con- 
tained a  fine  stock  of  the  most  useful  kinds  of  fruit,  forest,  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  great  variety  and  in  good  con- 
dition, all  neatly  arranged  and  planted  according  to  their  sorter 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  orders.  Large  quarters 
were  devoted  to  the  commoner  kinds  of  forest  trees,  while  long 
borders  were  planted  with  the  choicest  kinds  of  Coniferss, 
hybrid  Rhododendrons,  different  kinds  of  American  plants, 
Dracana  indivisa  (a  plant  that  grows  well  in  Cornwall),  whilst 
Phormium  tenax.  Yuccas,  Ivies,  Spiraeas,  Phloxes,  and  other 
herbaceous  plants  in  variety  occupied  beds.  The  nursery 
grounds  were  clean,  and,  to  judge  from  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  order,  it  reflected  credit  on  the  manager. 

After  bre^ast  we  met  by  appointment  Mr.  Mitchinson, 
nurseryman  and  seed  merchant  of  Truro,  a  gentleman  we 
found  a  most  sociable  and  generous  companion.  He  kindly 
offered  to  take  us  to  see  a  few  of  the  principal  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  situated  south  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of 
Falmouth.  We  called  first  at  Glamoor,  a  pretty  little  place  on 
the  outskirts  of  Truro,  the  property  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  one  of  the 
principal  merchants  of  the  district,  whose  gardens  were  laid 
out  by  Mr.  Mitchinson  about  seven  years  ago.  They  are  neatly 
laid  out  and  tastefully  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
have  grown  remarkably  well. 

Hence  we  proceeded  about  two  miles  farther  south  through 
an  undulatmg  country,  and  arrived  at  the  approach  to  Kil- 
liow,  the  seat  of  the  Danbuz  family.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Braund, 
very  good-humouredly  conducted  us  through  the  plant  houses 
and  over  the  grounds  and  gardens,  which  were  well  culti- 
vated. We  noticed  some  fine  specimens  of  Rhododendrons 
and  ConifersB  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  a  large  raised  bed 
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of  the  hybrid  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  in  full  bloom  and  in 
luxuriant  health  in  the  flower  garden.  The  greater  part  of 
them  were  seedlings,  which  for  brilliancy  of  colour  and  general 
effect  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  My  friends  were  surprised 
and  much  pleased  to  see  the  decided  improvements  that  had 
been  made  on  this  estate  and  its  surroundings  since  their  first 
acquaintance  with  it  some  thirty  ye.ars  ago.  Much  of  the  land 
which  was  then  barren  waste  is  now  crowned  with  thriving 

glantations  and  fertile  fields.  Agricultural  improvements  here 
ave  not  been  forgotten;  the  land  has  been  thoroughly  drained 
and  well  cultivated,  and  it  is  now  bearing  fine  crops.  On  the 
lawn  opposite  the  mansion  a  party  of  workers  were  busy 
mating  a  second  crop  of  hay,  not  by  female  labour,  however, 
but  by  machinery. 

After  leaving  Killiow  we  passed  some  fine  scenery,  reminding 
UB  of  some  puts  of  Scotland,  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Gamon  Valley,  and  looking  westward  we  beheld  such  a  scene 
as  perhaps  no  other  county  but  Cornwall  could  present.  Here 
the  great  mining  district  of  Gwennap  and  St  Day  was  right 
before  us,  dotted  all  over  with  mines,  peculiar-looking  engine 
houses,  and  large  heaps,  the  refuse  of  the  mines  from  which 
immense  wealth  has  been  realised  by  Cornish  families,  and 
employment  afforded  to  a  vast  population.  Crossing  the  Car- 
non  stream  we  passed  on  the  left  the  modem  shipping  port  of 
Devoran,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  Gonvrea,  the  Comi&  resi- 
dence of  the  late  member  for  Truro,  Sir  Frederick  Martin 
Williams,  who  was  identified  with  the  leading  industries  of 
the  county. 

Passing  Carlew,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  a  future  num- 
ber, we  arrived  at  Enys,  the  property  of  Francis  Gilbert 
Bnys,  Esq.  This  place  is  famous  for  its  timber  and  its  game. 
The  former  owner  was  a  great  lover  of  arboriculture,  and  the 
present  proprietor  has  a  great  attachment  to  pheasants  and 
other  game,  including  rabbits,  which  abound  here ;  therefore 
one  must  not  expect  to  see  a  place  in  a  high  state  of  keeping 
that  is  almost  totally  given  up  to  game-preserving.  We  were 
not  long  in  finding  Mr.  Mills,  considering  the  wide  range  of  his 
duties,  which  are  not  confined  to  the  gu^ens  tdone,  he  having 
the  management  of  the  woods  as  well.  Mr.  Mills  is  intelligent 
and  well  up  in  his  profession,  and  the  half  hour  we  spent  with 
him  was  full  of  interest.  He  showed  us  some  fine  specimens 
of  choice  Coniferse  and  large  bushes  of  Aucuba  japonica  pro- 
fusely berried,  which  he  had  grafted  the  male  plant  on  a  few 
joaia  since.  By  this  means  an  abundance  of  fertilising  pollen 
IS  shed  over  the  plants,  and  a  good  crop  of  berries  is  obtained 
yearly.  Hydrangeas  grow  to  a  remarluible  size  at  this  place, 
and  the  flowers  of  the  most  of  them  are  blue. 

Amongst  other  things  we  observed  worthy  of  note  in  the 
kitchen  garden  was  a  splendid  crop  of  Peaches  on  the  walls. 

On  taking  our  leave  of  Mr.  Mills  we  drove  along  the  carriage 
road  in  the  direction  of  Falmouth.  Within  the  lodge  gate 
on  the  south  side  charming  views  are  obtained  of  Falmouth 
harbour ;  its  shipping  and  general  surroundings  are  very 
picturesque  in  the  distance.  Once  out  of  the  lodge  gates  we 
drove  to  Penryn,  where  we  found  creature  comforte  after  a 
long  abstinence  in  Yivian^s  Commercial  Hotel. 

After  doing  justice  to  a  substantial  tea,  served  up  with 
et-ceteras,  and  the  horse  corned  and  rested  a  little,  we  started 
for  Tremough,  which  is  about  a  mile  distant,  and  lies  in  an 
upland  vaUey,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  country  round 
Falmouth.  We  decided  on  crossing  the  fields  and  ascending 
the  hill  on  foot,  and  cabby  was  instructed  to  go  round  by  the 
Toad  and  meet  us  at  a  certain  place  where  the  gradient  became 
easier.  As  we  ascended  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  mansion  of 
Tremough,  nestled  on  the  hill  with  its  range  of  glass  houses 

flittering  in  the  setting  sunshine,  and  on  looking  back  we  be- 
eld  a  lovely  view  of  the  mouth  of  the  Fal  with  its  wide 
spreading  harbour,  crovmed  on  the  right  by  the  castle  of  Pen- 
dennis,  and  on  the  left  by  that  of  St.  Mawes.  The  sun  was 
setting  in  the  west,  which  considerably  added  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  scene.  Our  time  was  limited,  and  our  guide  (Mr. 
Mitehinson)  hurried  us  on,  and  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the 
gardens  he  lost  no  time  in  finding  Mr.  Gill,  who  without  delay 
showed  us  as  much  of  the  place  as  he  could,  and  the  plant  and 
imit  houses,  where  everything  appeared  in  good  order.  We 
admixed  a  flower  garden  adjoining  the  mansion  with  plain 
beds  cut  out  in  the  grass.  The  figures  in  themselves  were 
nothing  to  admire,  but  the  pattern  and  style  of  carpet  bedding 
and  the  health  and  regularity  of  the  plants  surpassed  anything 
of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen.  This  place  is  famous  for  ite 
Rhododendrons.  The  shrubberies  for  the  most  part  round  the 
mansion  are  composed  of  Rhododendrons  of  the  very  best 


varieties.  Besides^these  Mr.  Gill  pointed  out  a  great  many  fine 
plants  of  new  varieties  which  had  been  raised  on  the  place 
n*om  seed  of  their  own  saving  and  hybridising.  The  whole 
place  showed  indications  of  great  skill  and  care  on  the  part 
of  the  gardener,  and  we  were  sorry  that  time  would  not  allow 
of  us  taking  notes  of  some  of  the  fine  things  we  saw  at  this 
place.  We  then  returned  to  Truro,  and  finished  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings by  having  a  look  round  Mr.  Mitohinson's  nursery  by 
the  light  of  a  brilliant  harvest  moon.— A.  Pettigbsw,  Qutle 
Garc£nSf  Cardiff, 


THE  SETTING  OF  GRAPES. 

As  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  Vines  in  the  earliest 
houses  will  be  in  bloom,  I  think  a  few  remarks  will  not  be 
inopportune  on  the  setting  of  Grapes.  This  is  a  point  in  g|ar- 
dening  that  is,  I  think,  too  much  neglected,  and  more  attention 
ought  to  be  g^ven  to  it  than  is  generally  the  case.  If  hand- 
some bunches  are  required  they  must  receive  a  little  special 
attention  during  the  blooming  period.  Vines  that  are  in 
bloom  during  the  dull  cold  days  of  January  are  not  like  those 
that  bloom  during  April  and  May,  as  the  former  cannot  leceire 
so  much  air  as  the  latter  to  assist  fertilisation. 

There  are  various  modes  of  assisting  fertilisation,  and  the 
one  that  I  have  proved  the  most  effectual  is,  like  many  other 
good  points  in  gardening,  by  no  means  new.  The  practice  I 
adopt  and  recommend  is  to  permit  the  Vines  to  grow  un- 
checked whilst  in  bloom — that  is,  not  to  stop  them  ;  and  then 
to  give  each  bunch  a  gentle  tap  twice  a  day,  at  10  a.m.  and 
1  P.M.,  until  the  berries  are  set.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  shaking  the  rod  at  the  base  of  the  rafter  will  not  sofiice, 
as  I  have  found  by  that  practice  that  many  of  the  bunches  at 
tiie  apex  of  the  house  wul  set  very  irregularly.  Every  bunch, 
must  be  tapped  individually.  Muscats  will  set  as  freely  as 
Black  Hamburghs,  and  even  Oanon  Hall  Muscat  and  Black 
Morocco  will  set  under  that  treatment,  whereas  if  artificial 
means  are  not  employed  those  Grapes  will  scarcely  set  at  all. 
By  adopting  the  practice  referred  to  I  have  set  Muscats  perfectly 
at  a  minimum  temperature  of  55°  to  60°.  I  think  that  to  keep 
the  houses  at  a  high  temperature  whilst  the  Vines  are  in  bloom 
is  quite  a  fallacy.  A  minimum  temperature  of  70°  to  75°,  as  is 
practised  by  some  growers  and  occasionally  recommended 
through  the  press,  I  regard  as  detrimental  to  the  Vines,  and 
tends  to  breed  red  spider.  Vines  that  are  managed  under  high 
temperatures  do  not  usually  continue  for  many  years  in  a 
vigorous  state. — ^A  Southebn  Gboweb. 


THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

It  is  unfortunate  when  people  write  about  matters  on  which 
they  are  only  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  so  taking  up  false 
premises  arrive  at  false  conclusions.  This  has  been  the  case 
recently  with  regard  to  the  schedule  of  this  Society  and  its 
proposed  alterations.  Now  with  regard  to  the  class  for  forty- 
eights,  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried  this  year,  as  there  will  be 
forty-eights  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jowitt  and  Baker  for  Mr. 
Cranston's  cup,  whether  a  class  for  thirty-sixes  is  not  safll- 
cient  for  an  amateur — whether,  in  fact,  it  does  not  test  an 
amateur's  powers  quite  as  much  as  seventy-twos  do  a  nursery- 
man's. And  surely  "  Oxonian  "  raises  an  entirely  false  issoe 
when  he  asks  if  tne  Rose  election  does  not  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  stage  forty-eight  superior  Roses.  That  is  not  the 
question.  It  is  whether  an  amateur  on  any  given  exhibition 
day  is  able  to  cut  that  number  of  blooms.  I  have  never  seen 
a  forty-eight  without  one  or  two  weak  blooms ;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  surprise  "  Oxonian  "  to  hear  that  when  some  lead- 
ing exhibitors  were  chatting  together  over  their  experiences 
after  the  Committee  meeting  of  the  Society,  it  was  stated 
there  have  been  times  when  out  of  four  rows  of  two  hun- 
dred plants  each  not  half  a  dozen  blooms  could  be  cut  to 
satisfy  the  grower,  while  on  other  occasions  perhaps  ten 
times  the  number  might  be  had.  But  "Oxonian"  is  again 
mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  the  Committee  has  in  doing  this 
reduced  the  number  of  classes.  Bo  far  from  this  being  so  they 
have  increased  them ;  and  as  one  of  the  Society's  <H)jectB  is 
to  encourage  fresh  aspirante  for  the  honours  of  the  Society, 
additional  classes  have  been  made  for  smaller  growers.  Witii 
regard  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  an  entirely  different 
opinion  was  expressed  by  many  exhibitors,  as  they  considered 
that  to  be  anywhere  in  the  race  at  the  National  Rose  Society*s 
exhibitions  would  be  a  greater  honour  than  to  take  a  high 
position  at  many  other  places ;  and  I  have  a  strong  belief  tluit 
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when  "Oxonian"  and  "Mid-Suebet"  see  the  schedules 
that  ihej  will  approye  of  what  the  Committee  has  arranged. 

I  shoald  like  here  to  saj  a  word  as  to  the  strictui-es  in 
the  "  Rose  Annual "  (referred  to  on  page  50)  on  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show.  While  admitting  that  the  Company  failed  in 
some  of  their  engagements  which  they  will  remedy  this  year, 
it  is  news  to  me,  and  I  heliere  to  most  others,  that  there 
was  any  considerahle  number  of  exhibitors  discontented.  I 
remember  hearing  Archbishop  Whateley  telling  a  story  of  his 
wishing  at  one  time  when  rector  of  a  country  parish  to  close 
up  a  pathway  through  the  churchyard,  at  the  same  time  making 
another  much  more  conyenient.  It  was  represented  to  him 
that  the  whole  parish  was  up  in  arms,  &c.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"**  let  ns  try."  So  he  sent  a  man  round  to  each  house  with  a 
htkg  and  a  number  of  black  and  white  beans  to  poll  it.  When 
brought  back  it  was  found  that  there  were  just  six  black  ones, 
€oila  tout. — D.,  I}eal, 


GRAPES,  PEACHES,  AND  FIGS. 

Ok  page  3  of  the  number  for  January  2nd  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  no  reason  whateyer  why  anyone  may  not  haye 
Peaches  and  Grapes  only  but  Figs  as  well  in  the  same  house. 
In  my  chaise  is  an  orchard  house  70  feet  long  and  in  two 
parts.  Vines  are  planted  outside  and  trained  up  the  roof,  and 
in  the  early  house  in  front  close  to  the  glass  Tomatoes  are 
^grown,  and  last  year  they  produced  a  splendid  crop ;  the 
"Vines  in  the  back  border  are  planted  inside,  and  we  haye  Figs 
at  each  end  of  the  house  and  trained  along  the  wall,  the  trees 
producing  two  crops  eyery  year  without  fire  heat.  In  the  late 
house  are  Vines  and  Figs  just  the  same  as  the  other  house,  but 
in  the  front  border  we  haye  a  row  of  Peach  trees  which  bear 
well,  bat  the  flayour  of  the  fruit  is  not  quite  so  good  as  those 
•grown  outdoors.  The  trees  in  the  house  are  now  crowded  with 
ina.it  buds.  The  Vines  haye  done  yery  well,  and  last  year  we 
cat  nearly  fiye  hundred  bunches.  We  also  haye  shelyes  both 
at  the  front  and  back  for  Strawberries.  British  Queen  I  find 
the  best  sort.  Besides  our  mixed  fruits  we  haye  a  few  flowers 
in  the  house  to  make  it  cheerful. — ^A  Younq  Gabdeneb. 


HELLEBORES. 


It  is  stated  at  page  29  that  Helleborus  olympicus  is  syno- 
nymous with  H.  guttatus,  abchasicus,  and  colchicus.  This  is 
•eironeoas,  and  to  allow  such  statements  to  pass  unnoticed 
will  only  tend  to  add  to  the  confusion  that  alr^y  exists  with 
ngard  to  the  nomenclature  of  this  Interesting  class  of  hardy 
l^ants,  more  especially  now  that  the  popular  taste  for  them  is 
evidently  reyiying.  The  illustration  given  admirably  represents 
the  Olympian  species,  and  the  description  is  lucid  enough, 
though  I  do  not  think  the  writer  will  find  one  kind  of  HeUe- 
txure  with  palmate  radical  leaves — ^that  is,  if  a  fully  developed 
specimen  be  examined ;  and,  again,  it  must  be  an  exceptionally 
mild  winter  to  see  H.  olympicus  with  expanded  flowers  in 
December ;  generally  with  us  it  is  about  the  middle  of  March 
that  they  are  in  perfection  in  the  open  air.  The  following 
brief  remarks  wiU  be  found  sufficient  to  recognise  at  a  glance 
the  distinction  between  H.  olympicus  and  the  three  species 
above  moationed  when  in  flower. 

H.  gattatus  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  and  resembles  its 
Olympic  congener  in  habit  and  texture  of  foliage,  also  by  the 
number  and  form  of  flowers,  but  the  sepals  are  invariably 
more  or  less  copiously  marked  with  dark  purple  spots,  thereby 
rendering  it  a  more  attractive  and  desirable  plant,  and  on  this 
account  it  has  been  used  in  crossing  with  other  species,  result- 
ing in  many  beautiful  hybrids  which  have  h^a  produced 
duefly  in  continental  gardens.  The  type  is  as  yet  somewhat 
xare  in  gardens  in  this  country.  H.  abchasicus  is  also  a  Cau- 
casian species,  agreeing  with  the  last  in  the  texture  and  divi- 
sion of  the  leaves,  but  is  much  taller  in  habit ;  rather  smaller 
flowers  of  a  rich  deep  purple  colour,  and  produced  very  freely. 
It  may  also  be  found  in  collections  under  the  name  of  H.  olym- 
picus rabra,  &c.  Nearly  allied  to  this  species  is  the  Hungarian 
H.  atro-rubens,  which  is  a  very  handsome  plant.  H.  colchicus 
is  the  handsomest  and  largest  of  all  the  Hellebores,  and  is 
Tezy  distinct  from  either  of  the  preceding.  The  foliage  is 
iazge,  coarsely  serrated,  and  of  a  leathery  t^ture ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  freely  on  stout  forked  stems,  and  are  larger  and 
more  shallow  than  those  of  the  other  kinds,  and  of  a  deep 
glaucous  purple  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  chiefly 
in  the  north-eastern  district.  H.  orientalis  is  the  true  Black 
Hellebore  of  the  ancients,  but  comparatively  is  of  recent  in- 


troduction to  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  is  yet  very  scarce. 
The  most  obvious  point  of  distinction  from  its  near  allies  is 
the  dense  short  pubescence  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaflets. 
Several  other  kinds,  such  as  H.  antiquorum,  caucasicus,  &c., 
may  be  frequently  met  with  in  collections  representing  the 
true  oriental  species,  but  they  do  so  merely  in  the  name.  The 
Hellebores  above  enumerated  comprise,  together  with  the  fine 
hybrids  that  have  been  obtained  by  intercrossing  them,  and,  of 
course,  not  omitting  the  well-known  H.  niger  and  its  major 
and  minor  forms,  all  the  kinds  which  from  a  horticultural  point 
of  view  may  be  considered  as  attractive  garden  plants,  the 
others  producing  greenish  or  dull  purple  flowers. — ^W.  G. 


HEATING  HOUSES  AND  FRAMES  BY  PARAFFIN 

STOVES. 

Ik  detailing  my  experience,  which  may  be  useful  to  some  of 
your  readers,  I  will  not  take  up  your  valuable  space  by  giving 
a  long  table  of  the  temperature  in  frames,  &c.,  but  will  give 
the  temperature  of  the  external  air  and  greenhouse  for  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  January  last — viz.. 


Date, 

External  Air. 

Greenhoitsb. 

8  AM. 

0P.1C 

8  kM, 

9  P.M. 

January  ....  10 

M                  ....     H 
u                 ....     ** 

deg. 
SO 
23 
19 

deg. 
33 

deg. 
40 
41 
43 

43 

40 

Thus  showing  Che  use  of  a  paraffin  stove.  I  should  state  that  I 
cover  half  of  the  top  of  my  house  with  one  thickness  of 
matting. 

I  now  wish  to  thank  "  E.  H."  for  a  little  further  knowledge 
I  have  gained  from  reading  his  very  instructing  letter  on  page 
26 — ^viz.,  "  Cutting  a  door  in  the  side  of  a  frame  to  put  in  the 
lamp  instead  of  iSUng  oft  the  lights,'*  and  I  intend  to  use  this 
information  in  this  way — viz.,  I  have  a  frame  which  is  5  feet 
high  at  the  back  and  4  feet  high  in  the  front.  This  is  one  of 
the  frames  I  use  for  Cucumbers  in  the  summer.  Now,  my  plan 
is  this  :  to  cut  a  door  in  the  front  3  feet  high  and  1  foot  wide, 
and  then  to  obtain  three  pieces  of  wood  each  3  feet  by  1  foot,  and 
nail  these  together  and  fix  them  into  the  ground  inside  the 
frame  where  the  door  opens  (thus  making  a  sort  of  box  open 
where  the  door  of  the  frame  is,  and  open  at  the  top  and  stsnd- 
ing  3  feet  high),  so  that  I  shall  be  able  to  place  manure  in  the 
frame  and  meanwhile  keep  the  space  clear  for  my  stove  to 
stand.  By  this  means  I  shall  secure  bottom  heat  for  my  Cu- 
cumbers from  the  manure,  and  the  lamp  will  afford  top  heat. 

I  am  now  making  a  stove  with  an  evaporating  pan  on  the 
top  so  as  to  give  off  a  moist  heat. — F.  W. 


THE  WINTER  IN  SOUTH  WALES. 

Some  current  notions  have  been  exploded  this  winter, 
two  of  which  may  be  particularly  noted — one,  that  the 
winters  are  mere  shams  now-a-days  to  what  they  were  in 
ancient  times  ;  the  other,  that  plenty  of  berries  on  trees  was 
always  a  sure  sign  of  a  severe  winter,  their  absence  indicating 
mild  weather.  About  the  first  of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak ;  and  respecting  the  berries  there  has  been  none  here 
this  winter,  and  this  I  learn  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  On  this  account  small  birds  have  had  a  hard  time  of 
it  here  for  the  last  two  months.  I  hope  the  snails  have  had 
the  same,  as  during  all  that  time  it  has  been  more  or  less 
frosty. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  days  about  the  end  of  December 
the  frost  was  most  severe  during  that  month,  but  the  roughest 
and  sharpest  days  we  have  had  here  this  winter  were  from  the 
7th  to  12th  of  January.  Snow  fell  heavily  on  the  7th.  During 
the  night  it  was  frozen  so  hard  on  the  evergreens  that  many 
of  their  branches  were  broken,  and  it  was  impossible  to  relieve 
them  of  their  most  unusual  load  for  several  days,  as  the  frost 
remained  keen  day  and  night,  ranging  from  10°  to  20°. 

After  this  frost  and  that  of  December  it  might  be  thought 
that  vegetation  in  our  usually  mild  climate  must  have  suffered 
severely,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see  such  is  not  the  case.  In  fact, 
although  we  have  already  passed  through  the  most  severe 
winter  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  ^.,  generally  look  as  well  now  as  they  did  before  the 
frost ;  whether  their  appearance  is  deceptive  time  will  prove. 
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"Wherever  tender  shrubs  are  growing  in  sheltered  shady  spota  it 
is  there  that  the  damage  is  done,  in  consequence,  probably,  of 
the  growths  not  being  well  ripened  ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  solely 
owing  to  everything  being  so  well  ripened  daring  the  great 
heat  of  la^t  summer  and  autumn  that  shrubs,  Sec,  in  exposed 
positions  have  escaped  so  well. 

Should  the  spring  prove  mild  the  fruit  crop  should  be  fine 
in  this  district  in  1879,  as  all  kinds  of  trees  are  bristling  with 
bloflisom  buds.  Now  (January  20th)  it  is  blowing  a  freezing 
wind,  and  I  think  this  often  proves  more  injurious  to  vege- 
tation than  much  more  severe  j'et  still  quiet  frost.  Respect- 
ing kitchen -garden  crops  they  have  fared  much  the  same  as 
Mr.  W.  Taylor's,  referred  to  at  page  41. — J.  MuiB,  Marganu 

P.S.— January  25th.  Still  blowing  a  keen  black  frosty  wind, 
vegetables  going  back  seriously. 


ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE. 

I  HEBBWITH  forward  an  extract  from  an  interesting  book 
of  travels  entitled  "  Under  a  Tropical  Sky,"  by  John  Araph- 
lett,  which  I  think  will  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
above  beautiful  Fern.  If,  as  stated,  no  fertile  fronds  are  ever 
found  on  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not  an  original 
species,  but,  like  many  other  varieties  of  Ferns,  a  sport  from 
some  other  kind.  The  extract  I  forward  is  therefore  valuable 
as  giving  the  opinion  of  persons  on  the  spot  as  to  the  par- 
ticular species  from  which  it  is  in  all  probability  derived. — 
J.  F.  Cbanswick,  Chapel  AUerton,  Leeds, 

"  Then  we  drove  on  to  Farley  Hill — a  very  fine  house,  the  finest 
in  Barbadoes.  That  most  graceful  Fern  Adiantum  farleyense 
was  raised  here.  The  femerv  is  in  a  valley  shaded  by  evergreen 
and  Tamarind  trees,  and  is  full  of  the  most  lovely  Ferns.  I  heard 
thehistOTy  of  A.  farleyense  :  it  seems  to  be  undecided  whether  it  is 
a  sjiecies,  or  a  variety,  or  a  hybrid ;  and  there  seem  to  be  some 
forcible  arguments  against  each  of  these  views,  though  of  course 
one  must  be  the  right  one.  Against  its  being  a  distinct  species  it 
is  said  that  it  has  never  been  found  wild,  but  comes  up  amongst 
Adiantum  seedlings  in  Farley  Hill  fernery,  and  in  one  other  only 
in  the  island.  Against  the  view  that  it  is  a  variety  is  urged  the 
fact  that  about  one  in  ten  of  these  seedlings  is  always  a  farley- 
ense, which  never  varies  in  its  form,  nor  do  the  other  seedlings 
vary  from  each  other,  as  they  most  probably  would  do  if  it  were 
only  a  sport.  While  of  course  against  its  being  a  hybrid  it  is 
asked  how  Ferns,  which  bear  no  flowers  and  on  whose  spores  no 
bees  or  flies  ever  rest,  can  get  hybridised  with  one  another.  My 
informant  nevertheless  imagined  it  to  be  a  hvbrid  between  Adian- 
tum tenerum  and  A.  macrophyllum,  though  if  it  is  so  it  seems 
strange  that  it  should  not  occur  in  many  other  ferneries  where 
there  are  specimens  of  those  two  species.'' 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  MEETING  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural 
Club  on  the  22nd  inst.,  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Hcavitree, 
Exeter,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  full  attendance,  and  various 
parts  of  the  country  were  represented.  The  schedules  for  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Manchester  Exhibitions  were  finally  ar- 
ranged, some  slight  alterations  having  been  made.  Messrs. 
T.  Francis  Rivers,  J.  Bumaby-Atkins,  and  Arthur  G.  Soames 
were  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Drawings 
for  a  dye  for  the  Society's  medal  were  submitted  and  ajiproved, 
and  it  was  considered  that  the  best  way  of  increasiiiir  the 
number  of  members  would  be  to  obtain  the  services  of  some 
more  local  secretaries.  Birmingham  was  suggested  as  a  desir- 
able and  probable  place  of  meeting  for  the  provincial  show 
in  1860. 

"G.  P.,   Nbrtlivmherland,''   suggests  that.  "  all  CON- 

TBIBUTORS  TO  THE  JOURNAL  should  add  after  their  names 
and  initials  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside, 
thus  enabling  readers  to  judge  whether  this  or  that  plimt  or 
fruit  would  suit  their  own  particular  locality. 

A    CORRESPONDENT   "  DuNKELD,"    desircs    to  know 

where  and  when  a  Rose  called  Mrs.  Hunter  was  first  brought 
out.  He  has  received  a  dozen  plants  from  an  English  nursery, 
and  it  is  described  as  a  Rose  something  between  Camille 
de  Rohan  and  La  Rosi6rc. 

"  In  your  interesting  review  of  the  *  ROSARIAN'S  YEAR- 
BOOK FOR  1879,' "  writes  Rev.  Alan  Cbeales,  "  it  is  stated 
there  that  my  paper  on  Rose-judging  read  before  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society  was 
•published  at  the  time  in  our  columns.'  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  rules  agreed  upon  were,  and  several  very  able  articles  on 
the  subject,  but  my  particular  paper  had  not  that  honour  ;  nor, 


indeed,  would  it  have  appeared  in  print  had  not  my  friend 
the  Editor  of  the  ^  Year-Book '  asked  for  it  to  append  to  a  list 
of  the  rules  as  at  last  decided  on." 

In  reference  to  the  prizes  fob  early  Peas  offered  by- 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Great  Summer  Show,  1879,  we  are  authorised  to  state  that 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  severe  weather  impeding 
gardening  operations,  Messrs.  Sutton  have  withdrawn  the  re- 
striction as  to  the  early  Peas  being  grown  in  the  open  ground, 
and  that  intending  competitors  may  grow  their  specimens  in 
any  way  best  calculated  to  produce  well-filled  pods. 

Referring  to  the   impboykmekt  of  St.  Paui*'s. 

Churchyard,  the  City  Frets  states  that  the  purely  orna- 
mental department  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  E.  Milner  of 
Norwood,  who  will  superintend  the  laying-out  of  the  gronnd 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  modem  pleasure  garden.  The 
whole  of  the  north-east,  south-east,  and  south-west  of  the 
churchyard  will  be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  flower 
beds  and  the  customary  accessories  of  the  landscape  garden 
will  find  their  place  in  the  development  of  the  work.  The 
amount  of  Mr.  Milner's  tender  is  £500.  A  fountain  is  to  be 
erected  to  the  north-east  of  the  churchyard,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  embellished  with  a  statuette  of  St.  Paul.  The  work 
will  go  forward  immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  contracts, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  Murray,  acting  for 
the  City  Architect. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  members 

of  the  Horticultural  Club,  namely — Messrs.  J.  D.  T. 
Llewelyn,  J.  T.  Strange,  and  Samuel  M.  Robins. 

Mr.  Bardney  writes  that  he  had  a  short  time  ago  the 

privilege  of  inspecting  a  house  of  late  Grapes  grown  by  Mr. 
Barton,  gardener  to  Mr.  Clayton,  Stanfield  House,  Wavertree, 
The  house  contained  such  varieties  as  Lady  Downe's,  Alicante, 
Barbarossa,  and  one  Vine  of  Trebbiano.  The  Grapes  were 
excellent,  being  well  finished  in  every  respect.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  Brrton  has  cut  the  Grapes ;  they  are  bottled  and 
placed  in  the  f  tuit  room.  Some  of  the  Grapes  cut  from  the 
same  hoase  in  1877  and  placed  in  bottles  kept  well  until 
July  last.  This  house  of  Gra()es  is  a  practical  proof  of  Mr. 
Barton's  ability  as  a  Grape-grower. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  us  as  follows  on  Abuliton 

igneum  :— "  The  Abutilon  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Novem- 
ber meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  under  the  above 
name  I  grew  several  years  ago  under  the  name  of  A.  insigne. 
It  is  distinct  from  all  other  Abutilons  by  its  dark  green  some- 
what corrugated  foliage  and  the  crinoline  shape  of  its  pendant 
velvety  flowers.  Cattings  struck  in  the  spring  and  grown 
freely  through  the  summer  commence  flowering  in  the  aatnmn 
and  continue  throughout  the  winter.  It  is  one  of  the  .finest 
plants  for  training  up  the  rafters  of  a  stove  with  which  I  am 
acquainted." 

After  inspecting  a  large  collection  of  old  and  new 

White-edoed  Geraniums  for  Beddino  (Silver  Bicolozs) 
in  Mr.  Cannell's  trial  grounds  at  Swanley,  we  thought  Princess 
Alexandra  one  of  the  very  best.  In  growth  the  plants  are  free 
yet  compact  and  level,  the  foliage  being  flat  and  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  very  pure.  For  lines  and  panels  this  variety  is  admirably- 
adapted.  For  working-up  a  stock  quickly  plants  should  be 
placed  near  the  glass  in  a  heated  house,  and  the  cuttings  strack 
in  heat  as  they  become  large  enough,  spring-struck  cuttings 
being  preferable  to  those  struck  in  the  autumn  and  wintered 
in  a  semi-starved  state. 


SUTTON'S  ^L4GNUM  BONUM  POTATO. 

The  quality  of  this  Potato  when  cooked  is,  in  my  opinion, 
first  class,  but  it  must  be  cooked  and  not  spoiled  in  the  cook- 
ing, as  one  half  of  the  Potatoes  are.  I  have  just  had  some 
boiled  as  a  trial ;  they  were  pealed,  placed  in  the  saucepan  with 
a  little  salt  in  the  water,  then  on  the  fire,  and  made  to  boil  as 
quickly  as  possible  (not  allowed  to  stand  on  the  stove  to  boil 
by  chance).  After  boiling  for  twenty  minutes  they  were  strained 
and  left  in  the  saucepan  to  dry  about  two  minutes ;  they  then 
turned  out  beautifully  white,  mealy,  and  full  flavoured — ^jnst 
what  a  really  good  Potato  ought  to  be.  The  tubers  are  equally 
good  if  cooked  when  in  their  young  state  just  taken  from  the 
ground,  at  least  mine  were,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
sufticient  for  seed.  Out  of  over  thirty  varieties  we  grew  this 
season  Magnum  Bonum  was  far  ahead  of  all  others  for  quantity, 
quality,  and  freedom  from  disease.  Mine  is  not  a  good  Potato 
soil,  being  too  stiff.  Whenever  I  obtain  a  new  variety  for 
trial  I  make  it  a  rule  to  grow  it  with  my  ordinary  kinds,  and  to 
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giye  no  special  place  nor  attention  to  the  new  comer,  which  is, 
I  think,  the  only  fair  way  to  prove  its  quality.  Last  season 
was  not  a  good  one  for  judging  Potatoes,  rain  being  so  pre- 
Talent^  so  we  mnst  be  prepared  for  some  differences  of  opinion. 
— &  Tatloh,  CasUeeroft,  Wolverhampton. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  TOURNAMENT. 

Fob  some  weeks  past  each  number  of  *'  our  Journal "  has 
contained  some  items  of  correspondence  respectiog  that  grand 
aatomn  flower,  the  Chrysanthemum.  It  commenced  with  the 
LiTerpool  escapade,  and  has  now  reached  the  proportions  of  a 
proposed  tournament  in  which  the  productions  of  growers  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  may  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  their 
merits  tested  by  a  previously-agreed-upon  standard  of  excel- 
lence which  will  require  some  little  discussion  before  a  deci- 
sion can  be  arrived  at.  The  points  that  each  flower  ought  to 
possess  have  been  described  with  but  little  variation  by  more 
than  one  writer  in,  I  think,  a  very  lucid  and  complete  manner, 
bat  how  some  of  them  are  to  be  obtained  has  not,  I  opine,  been 
sufficiently  elucidated ;  for  instance,  evenness  and  regularity 
of  petal  together  with  shape  of  bloom  are  qualities  that  no 
experienced  judges  can  possibly  disregard.  To  produce  these 
points  to  their  fullest  development  in  a  southern  point  of  view 
art  in  the  form  of  dressing  plays  a  conspicuous  part ;  so  much 
«o  indeed,  that  I  venture  to  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  a  twelve  or  twenty-four  stand  of  the  very  best  grown  in- 
curved flowers  if  undressed  would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  gain- 
ing- honours  at  a  metropolitan  exhibition.  Now,  I  would  ask, 
Are  exhibitors  in  this  tournament  of  the  future  to  stage  per- 
fectly natural  blooms,  to  combine  nature  and  art,  or  to  act  in 
whatever  way  their  fancy  may  suggest  in  the  matter?  No 
rule  at  present  being  laid  down  for  their  guidance,  I  think  this 
subject  will  require  much  careful  consideration,  for  unless  it  is 
well  defined  the  exhibitors  and  judges  will  be  working  on  an 
imaound  basis,  not  knowing  how  to  act  for  the  best. 

Mr.  Elliott  proposes  the  blooms  to  be  staged  with  3  or 
4  inches  o£  foliage  as  cut  from  the  plants.  Fancy  such  indis- 
pensable varieties  as  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  and 
others  of  that  class  with  their  long  naked  flower  stalks  being 
treated  in  this  fashion  I  Almost  all  varieties  would  require  a 
support  of  some  nature,  which  would  be  an  objectionable 
feature.  The  extra  size  of  box  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
conveying  them  any  distance,  together  with  the  liability  of 
their  injury  from  anything  in  the  way  of  a  severe  jolting. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  judges,  Mr.  Ollerhead  seems  to 
think  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  would 
undertake  the  duty  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the  several 
exhibits  if  the  show  came  off  at  Kensington  ;  but  I  have  yet  to 
leazn  that  those  gentlemen  are  experts  in  Cbiysantbemum 
growing.  Mr.  Elliott's  proposition  of  five  judges  appears  to  me 
a  more  reasonable  idea,  though  for  my  ovv^n  part  I  cannot  see 
the  necessity  of  having  more  than  three,  that  number  being  all 
that  are  usually  employed  for  an  affair  of  this  nature  of  much 
greater  pretensions  than  this  has  a  probability  of  being. 

I  hope  after  what  has  passed  that  next  season  will  see  both 
north  and  south  trying  their  best  in  friendly  rivalry  to  excel 
each  other,  and  trust  the  most  points  of  superiority  will  be 
satisfactorLly  decided  for  at  least  one  year  to  come. — G.  O. 

[There  are  other  competent  judges  of  Chrysanthemums  on 
the  Floral  Committee  besides  Mr.  Douglas  of  Loxford,  Mr. 
James  of  Redlees,  and  Mr.  Cannell  of  Swanley. — Eds.] 

The  controversy  about  the  proposed  Chrysanthemum  tour- 
nament appears  to  be  getting  cloudy,  and  instead  of  Mr.  Hinds 
removing  the  mist  his  last  letter  only  adds  to  the  fog.  To 
borrow  his  own  words,  "  a  few  facts  sometimes  dispel  a  great 
many  illusions  ;"  I  therefore  submit  my  views  of  this  matter. 
The  Liverpool  growers  subscribed  ten  guineas,  which  were 
divided  in  three  prizes — first,  second,  and  third  respectively — 
(not  a  special  prize  of  ten  guineas  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hinds  on 
page  30)  for  twenty -four  Chrysanthemums,  cut  blooms.  The 
8how  came  off,  when  a  grievous  mistake  was  made  and  de- 
tected. The  Liverpool  growers  then  throw  down  the  gauntlet, 
one  of  them  by  saying  that  "  Liverpool  as  a  Chrysanthemum - 
growing  district  is  able  to  contest  honestly  and  fairly  with 
growers  from  any  part."  Another  writer  says,  "  If  Mr.  Oiler- 
head,  or  any  other  southern  Chrysanthemum  grower,  has  any 
sospicion  about  our  honesty,  they  have  only  to  give  us  an 
invitation,  and  we  will  meet  them  in  a  friendly  manner  next 
year  at  any  Chrysanthemum  show  out  of  London,  or  even  in 
London,  if  they  make  their  schedules  more  explicit  and  give 


us  a  list  of  names,  so  that  we  may  know  exactly  what  varieties 
to  put  in  our  stands." 

Mr.  OUerhead  accepted  the  above  challenge  in  a  fair  and 
explicit  manner.  The  Editors  of  the  Journal  kindly  gave  space 
for  free  discussion  of  the  subject ;  a  list  of  names  was  accepted, 
and  rules  for  judging,  both  of  which  were  asked  for  by  Liver- 
pool correspondents,  were  submitted.  Why,  then,  Liverpool 
Chrysanthemum  growers,  are  you  discordant  and  prefer  meet- 
ing on  "  neutral  ground  ? "  Did  not  Mr.  Ollerhead  accept  the 
ground  of  your  own  choosing  when  he  acce]>tcdyour  challenge 
to  meet  "  either  in  or  out  of  London  / " 

The  horticultural  public  now  expect  the  contest  to  take 
place,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  both  sides  should  contribute  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The  fact  that  the  Liverpool 
growers  subscribed  a  first  prize  of  five  guineas  last  year  is  in  no 
way  special ;  many  such  prizes  have  been  offered  for  twenty- 
four  incurved  blooms  in  London  and  its  suburbs.  What  is  now 
wanted  is  a  challenge  cup  for  the  first-prize  collection  with  a 
substantial  money  prize  added,  with  money  amounts  for  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  prizes.  This  would  bring  out  a 
strong  competition,  and  several  exhibitors  would  be  able  to 
share  in  the  honours.  If  after  the  challenge  given  by  the 
Liverpool  growers  they  fail  to  come  forward,  the  florists  and 
horticulturists  of  Great  Britain  will  form  their  own  conclusions. 
— Faib  Play. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  FROST. 

Ak  examination  now  will  i>erhaps  save  much  controversy 
later  on  regarding  the  fruit  crop.  I  have  enclosed  you  some 
fruit  si)urs  from  my  Pear  trees,  which,  though  I  hope  I  am 
wrong,  I  am  very  much  afraid  are  killed.  All  the  trees  that  I 
have  examined  hereabouts  have  the  pith  of  the  fruit  spurs 
quite  black.  It  may  be  natural,  kindly  give  your  opinion. 
My  Peach  trees  in  tubs,  of  which  I  had  the  roots  well  pro- 
tected, are  undoubtedly  much  injured,  and  they  were  well 
ripened,  but  save  being  placed  closely  together  the  branches  had 
no  protection.  It  will  be  remembered  that  our  severest  frost 
was  on  the  Saturday  morning  the  14th  ult.,  when  the  ther- 
mometers of  my  two  nearest  neighbours  registered  5°  and  7° 
below  zero,  and  my  own  C**  below.  The  severe  frost  being  thus 
earlier  than  in  many  places  ic  might  be  more  injurious,  and 
what  made  it  still  worse,  the  snow  bad  partly  fallen  from  the 
trees  the  day  previously. — J.  Withebspoon. 

[The  fruit  buds  of  the  Pears  you  have  sent  are,  we  fear,  de- 
stroyed. If  the  ))lossoms  of  similar  spurs  expand,  which  we 
think  doubtful,  the  fruit  will  nut  set.  Three  out  of  1h^  four 
Peach  shoots  sent  are  also  killed.  We  regret  very  much  to  see 
such  a  grievous  result  of  the  severity  of  the  weather.— Eds.] 


EOSE  GARDEN  AT  MENTMORE. 

As  the  cultivation  of  Roses  is  yearl}^  extending,  and  as  this 
is  the  period  for  forming  roseries  and  planting  the  beds,  a  refer- 
ence to  this  imposing  garden  of  Hoses — designed  and  laid  out 
by  Mr.  Smith,  the  skilful  gardener  at  Slentmore — may  be  op- 
portune. This  Rose  garden  was  completed  in  January  of  last 
year,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plan  and  mode 
of  planting,  the  system  has  been  adopted  of  massing  the  very 
dark  varieties  together,  such  as  the  crimsons ;  also  the  deep 
pinks,  pale  rose  colours,  or  white  or  very  light  Roses  in 
separate  beds,  the  groups  being  arranged  so  tliat  the  colours 
are  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  the  due  balance  of 
the  design  is  maintained.  The  central  bed  alone  is  planted 
in  mixed  colours,  so  that  the  surrounding  beds  are  rendered 
more  distinct.  The  beds  are  all  on  grass.  The  soil  was  taken 
out  3  feet  deep,  and  fresh  soil,  consisting  of  three  parts  of  fine 
old  turf  and  one  part  of  decayed  cow  dung,  was  employed  for 
the  Roses.  After  the  Roses  were  planted  in  February  a  good 
mulching  of  rich  dung  was  given  to  the  beds. 

The  Rose  garden  is  180  feet  in  leiigth  by  88  feet  in  width, 
the  round  beds  being  9  teet  in  diameter,  and  the  segments  of 
circles  4  feet.  A  is  a  6  feet  gravel  walk  all  round.  This  walk 
is  covered  with  an  iron  trellis  9  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and 
the  trellis  covered  with  climbing  and  other  Roses.  B  is  the 
border  where  the  Roses  are  planted  for  climbing  over  the 
trelliswork.  c  is  a  grass  sloping  bank,  so  that  the  walk  is 
about  18  inches  higher  than  the  Rose  beds.  Ihe  dots  on  the 
plan  represent  standard  Roses.  The  Roses  for  the  beds  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  of  Waltham  Cross.  Some 
are  on  their  own  roots,  and  some  on  the  Manctti  stock.  All 
have  grown  and  flowered  well.     The  situation  is  high  and 
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open  to  the  sonth  and  weet,  but  Bhelt«red  fi«a  Uie  noiih  and 

eiist.    The  mode  of  planting  the  beds  is  ss  follows  : — 

Bed  No.  1,  G^n^ral  Jamneminot,  Beauty  Of  Waltham,  Leo- 

Kld  Premier,  Mar^h&i  Vaillant,  OI0T7  of  Walthun,  Mdlle. 
trie  Kadf,  Madame  Chsrles  Wood,  Firebrand,  Etienne 
Leret,  Biontear  Vaiese,  Ftamois  LouTat,  Cbarles  LefebTre, 
Maurice  Bemardin,  and  Dr.  AaSij. 

ITo.  2,  Mdlle.  Marie  Badj,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Cbarlea 
Turner,  Camtesse  d'Oiford,  rrincees  of  Wales,  Paul  Veidier, 
Dnpnj-Jamain,  Mdlle.  Annie  Wood,  Alfred  Colomb,  Prince  de 
Portia,  Jean  Lambert,  Star  of  Walthsm,  and  Queen  of  Waltbam. 

No.  3,  GSn^ral  Jacqueminot,  Mariclial  Vaillant,  B*natcnr 
Vaisse,  Beanty  of  Waltham,  Glory  of  Walthara,  Dnpny-Jamain, 
Comteese  d'(^ford,  Dr.  Andiy,  Firebrand,  Baron  Hausnoan, 
Maurice  Bemardin,  Etienne  LeTet,  and  Francois  Lonvat. 

Ho.  4,  Mdl  le.  Marie  Eady,  Paul  Verdier,  Princees  0*  Wales, 


Duke  of  Edinbnrgb,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Dapuy-Jamain,  Mdlle-. 
Annie  Wood,  Alfred  Colomb,  Ezpodtion  de  Brie,  Queen  ol 
Waltham,  and  Star  of  Waltham. 

No.  5,  La^ia,  La  Heine,  Francois  Michelon,  Peach  Bloaaom, 
La  France,  Madame  CliiraTd,  Mdlle.  de  Stella,  Souvenir  de  1ft 
Beine  d'Aoglelerre,  Dncbess  of  Sntherland,  Baronne  Preroet, 
Andii  Dnnand,  Princess  Beatrice,  Duchess  ol  EdiDburgh,  ami 
Michel  Bonnet. 

No.  G,  Udlle.  Tta^^  Leret,  Anna  Aleziefi,  Mons.  Woolfield, 
Bamnnc  Frevost,  Abel  Grand,  Madame  Georgea  Schwartz,  and 
Baronne  de  RotliBcliild. 

No.  7,  Alfred  de  Boageraont,  Dnke  ol  Ediubargb,  Brinoe 
Camille  de  Bohan,  Fisher  Holmea,  Prince  Hombert,  Due  do 
Wellington,  Comte  Baimbsod,  Baran  Hanssman,  and  Dacheeee- 
de  CayluP. 

No,  S,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Baron  BonsteUen,  Jean  Cherpin, 


John  Keynes,  Black  Prince,  St.  George,  Pierre  Netting,  and 
Lord  Macanlay. 

No.  9,  Princess  Louise  Yictoria,  Queen  Victoria,  Olga  Mariz, 
Madame  Bivers,  Coquette  des  Blanches,  Caroline  de  Sausal, 
and  Hadame  Xjachairue. 

No.  10,  Lady  B.  Peel,  HdUe.  Manrin,  Boule  de  Neige,  Mdlle. 
Bonotdre,  Amelie  Hoste,  Tbyra  Hammerick,  and  Coquette  des 
Blanches, 

Ho.  II,  Bonle  de  Neige,  Looise  Daizens,  and  CaroIiDe  de 
Sansal. 

No.  12,  Tbyra  Hammerick,  Amelie  Hoste,  Elise  Boellc, 
Gonsoli  Qaelano,  and  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa. 

No.  13,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mdlle.  Decour,  Madame  Victor 
Terdier,  Canulle  Bemardin,  La  Brillante,  Docteur  Andry,  and 
Charles  Turner. 

No.  11,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet, 
Alfred  Colomb,  G*n4ral  Jadqueminot,  Antoino  Ducher,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Comtesse  d'Oiford,  Madame  Cbarles  Wood, 
and  Prince  Eugene  Beauharaais. 

No.  l.*>,  Beauty  of  Waltbam,  Camille  Bemardin,  Prince  de 
Portia,  Madame  Decour,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  lia  Brillante, 
Prince  Camille  de  Eohan,  Dr.  Andjy,  Charles  Turner,  and 
Mdlle.  Marie  Bady.  | 


'  No.  16,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Moi^ehal  Vullant,  Madame 
C.  Crapelet,  Duke  of  Edinbnigh,  Ezpodtion  de  Brie,  Alfred 
Colomb,  and  Comtesse  d'Oiford. 

No.  IT,  Madame  Chirard,  fieine  dn  Midi,  John  Hopper, 
Anna  AleiieS,  Jules  Ma^ottln,  Queen  Eleanor,  Madame 
Scipion  Cochet,  Edouard  Monen,  Madame  Boll,  and  Panl 
Neyron. 

No.  IB,  Paul  NeyroD,  Paul  Verdier,  Charles  Bonillaid,  Baionne 
PreTOst,  John  Hopper,  Perfection  de  L;ou,  and  Magna  Charts. 

No.  19,  Madame  Chiiard,  Beine  du  Midi,  John  Hopper, 
Jnles  Margottin,  Anna  AleiieS,  Qoecn  Eleanor,  Madame 
Scipion  Cochet,  Madame  Boll,  Edouard  MorrcQ,  and  Faol 
Neyion. 

No,  20,  Paul  Neyron,  Panl  Verdier,  Baronne  PrcTort,  John 
Hopper,  Perfection  do  Ljon,  and  Magna  Charto. 

HELLEBORUS  ODORUS, 
The  Sweet-scented  Hcllebcre,  flowers  at  the  same  time  as 
Helleborus  olympicua— usnally  from  Fobniary  to  April,  but  the 
plania  from  being  taken  up,  potted,  and  flowered  in  gentle 
beat  acquire  an  early-flowerinfi;  habit,  and  after  the  £^  or 
second  year  they  flower  naturally  at  Christnaas  and  the  new 
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jMr.    FUnta  in  the  open  ihoold,  when  the  flower  Etems  ap- 1  tctj  hardj,  bnt  the  flowers  ate  finer  tea  the  protection  aAord«d 
pe«r,  hare  the  proteetioD  ot  bandligbta  with  moTeable  tops  for    them. 

midini;  oH  hMTj  imini,  at  the  ume  time  tilting  the  lights  or  ]      Strong  loam  appears  to  suits  this,  indeed  all  Hellebons,  per- 
COTBB  whenerer  the  weather  is  mild.    The  plant  if,  however,  |  fectif,  but  the  plants  thrive  equidilj  well  in  moist  loanij  scdl 


Flg.ll 


-HlLLEBOECS  Ol 


oiriehed  with  leaf  soil,  and  are  the  better  for  haviuK  partial 
■hade  in  summer,  though  with  plenty  of  moisture  shade  is  not 
aentiaL 

The  leares  ol  this  species  are  palmate,  pubescent  on  the 
nndei  aide  when  joong  ;  segments  oblong,  eutire  at  the  base, 
hut  serrated  towards  the  apex.  The  flowei  stems  are  12  to 
15  inches  high,  forked  near  the  top,  and  bearing  large,  eolitar;. 


its  coarse  prominent  ribs,  but  this  spcoiea  is  more  dedraHa  (or 
its  scented  flowers  than  tor  any  other  attraction.  It  Is  » 
natjve  of  Hangary. — O.  Abbet. 

FASCIATED  HAWTHORNS. 

In  "The  Forest  Trees  ot  Britain,"  by  the  late  Ber.  C.  A. 

Johns,  it  is  said  ot  the  Hawthorn,  "Not  untrequently,  from 

haviug  been  cut  down  to  the  ground  In  an  early  stage  of  their 
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growth,  numerous  suckers  rise  from  the  same  root,  which  in 
after  years,  as  they  increase  in  bulk,  become  partially  united 
at  their  bases,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  trunk  dividing 
itself  into  many  branches."  From  what  I  have  seen  of  Thorns 
growing  in  parks  and  other  situations  where  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  they  should  ever  have  been  cut  down,  I  have 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  exactly  opposite— viz.,  that  the  stem 
of  old  Thorn  trees  has  a  tendency  to  divide  as  years  go  by, 
and  for  a  single  trunk  to  separate  into  many.  Such  at  least 
is  my  opinion  ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  have  that  of  others. 
— J.  Byeon,  M.A. 


GILBERT'S  CABBAGE   BROCCOLI. 

YouB  correspondents,  *'A  Kitchen  Gardener"  and  Mr- 
Hinds,  think  me  decidedly  wrong  for  having  questioned  the  pro- 
|>riety  of  a  certificate  being  granted  to  the  Cabbage  Broccoli  before 
it  was  submitted  to  a  more  severe  test  than  tasting.  That  at  ihe 
time  of  my  writing  was  certainly  the  only  ground  I  had  for 
oflfering  an  objection.  Mr.  Hinds*  imagination  supplied  the  motive 
he  implies  when  he  asks  the  question,  *'  Is  the  united  judgment 
of  a  body  of  practical  men  to  be  ignored  on  the  ground  of  Mr. 
Iggidden  having  a  strain  of  bastard  Broccoli  which  plays  all 
fiorts  of  tricks  upon  him,  and  which  turns  out  to  be  a  Broccoli 
one  year  and  a  Cabbage  the  next?"  for  I  defy  any  impartial 
person  to  discover  anything  in  my  remarks  to  justify  Mr.  Hinds 
in  asking  such  a  question  ;  I  therefore  in  niy  turn  venture  to 
aubmit  that  his  opinion  "  is  an-ived  at  somewhat  hastily." 

"A  Kitchen  Gardener  "  writes,  •»  Cabbage  Broccoli  of 
Mr.  Iggulden's  stamp  are  common  enough  in  every  large  quarter 
of  Broccoli,  neither  are  they  confined  to  any  particular  variety, 
but  like  other  sports  they  are  useless  for  breeding,  and  cannot  be 
olassed  as  a  distinct  vegetable.  The  flavour  of  these  too,  as  I 
have  tested  over  and  over  again,  do  not  all  agree,  very  few  of 
them  exceeding  an  ordinary  Cabbage,  arid  none  of  them  I  have 
«ver  tasted  come  up  to  Gilbert's."  I  may  ask.  What  does 
"A  Kitchen  Gardener"  know  about  the  "stamp"  of  those 
sent  by  me  to  the  Editors  ?  Your  correspondent  is,  of  course, 
aw^e  that  the  Editors  saw  and  tasted  both  mine  and  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's, which  they  state  "  appear  identical,"  and  that  mine  was 
'equally  good  when  cooked,  and  distinct  in  flavour  from  any 
Cabbage."  They  may  be  mistaken,  but  is  the  Fruit  Committee 
or  any  other  body  of  men  similarly  placed  infallible  ?  The 
Committee  undoubtedly  consists  of  a  body  of  practical  men  who 
are  well  aware  of  the  vagaries  of  the  Broccoli,  or  rather  Brassica 
family,  and  for  this  reason  ought  to  have  been  more  chary  of 
awarding  a  certificate  before  testing  the  fixedness,  &c.,  of  the 
<*new"  variety. 

The  Editors  state  that  "the  Cabbage  Broccoli  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Pottle  m  1876,  but  was  not  cooked."  Was  not  that 
fact  overiooked  by  the  Committee,  and  ought  not  they  to  have 
offered  Mr.  Pottle  another  opportunity  on  the  same  footing  as 
Mr.  Gilbert— that  is,  of  8u>»mitting  cooked  specimens  ?  Other- 
wise it  might  be  asserted  that  cooking  "  did  the  trick,"  thus 
making  the  chances  of  gaining  a  certificate  somewhat  of  a 
lottery,  m  which  the  most  ingenious  wins.  I  find  sports 
among  two  varieties  of  Broccoli  only— viz..  Veitch's  Autumn 
and  Osbom's  Winter  White.  Those  among  the  former  are 
worthless;   those  sent  to  the  Editors  were  cut  from  the  latter. 

1,^1  r'^^V*^^^®^  ^^^  ^^'^^^  ^^^^  retaining  their  character,  but 
filiall,  for  the  first  time,  give  them  a  trial.  Is  not  *»  A  Kitchen 
Oardeneh"  in  error  when  he   asserts  that  Broccoli  sports, 

*  hke  other  sports,  are  worthless  for  breeding } "  To  prove  this 
Ineed  not  go  far  from  the  present  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
trom  what  did  tlie  Broccoli  originate  ?  Old  writers  have  proved, 
wid  w  f ar  as  I  know  this  has  never  been  disproved,  that  the 
Broccoli  has  its  origin  in  the  Brassica  oleracea  or  common 
wild  Cabbage,  "  and  of  all  the  Brassica  families  they  [the 
iiroccolij  are  the  most  inclined  to  sport  into  varieties."  If 
«ports  are  sterile,  how  did  we  derive  the  present  excellent 
vaneties  of  Broccoli?  Mr  Gilbert's  may  be  quite  distinct  from 
and  superior  to  my  "  mongrel,"  but  the  apparent  similarity  of 
tte  two  IS,  to  say  the  least,  rather  remarkable.  "  A  Kitchen 
GARDENER"  briefly  sums  up  the  former's  "  acquisiiicn  "  as 
foUows:— It  is  of  fixed  character,  hardy  constitution,  and  perfect 
iJroccoh  flavour.  Somewhat  similar  descriptions  are  often  ap- 
pended to  exhibits  placed  before  the  Committee  at  Kensington, 
^•«  ^°*^*®^^  ™°^®  practical  proof  is  usually  required  before  a 
certificate  is  awarded.  Would  not  "  A  Kitchen  Gardener" 
do  well  to  follow  their  example,  or,  in  other  words,  wait  till  he 
nas  had  practical  proof  of  a  vegetable  being  of  "  fixed  character" 
oefore  giving  a  testimonial  ?    All  the  evidence  he  has  submitted 


relative  to  the  last-named  important  quality  is  conveyed  in  the 
vaguely  convenient  term,  **I  understand." — W.  loaULDSH, 
Orgett. 

DRESSING  CARNATIONS. 

I  AM  sorry  still  to  differ  from  Mr.  John  Slater,  but  hia  last 
letter,  veteran  though  he  may  be  as  a  judge,  does  not  convince 
me  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  goes  still  further  to  prove  that  the  dresser 
at  5g.  a  day  ought  to  have  the  prize.  Because  Carnations  and 
Picotees  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  mutilated,  twisted  about, 
combed,  and  curled  for  exhibition  purposes,  there  is  no  reason 
why  some  better  taste  should  not  be  shown  in  the  matter.  I 
do  not  think  the  controversy  has  arisen  from  disappointed 
exhibitors.  I  have  seen  Carnations  shown  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  and  occasionally  had  to  judge  them.  All  pleasure  in 
them  to  me  is  entirely  taken  away  by  the  artificial  way  in 
which  they  are  made  up  for  the  occasion,  and  others  besides 
exhibitors  feel  this,  even  though  they  hpve  not  given  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings ;  but  nearly  everything  said  in  favour  of 
dressing  has  not  altered  the  argument. 

No  doubt  Mr.  John  Slater  when  going  to  a  show  might  put 
on  his  best  clothes,  as  mothers,  he  suggests,  dress  their  children 
for  school  inspection  ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  this  has  much  to 
do  with  the  matter  in  hand,  nor  can  I  see  the  analogy.  Dress- 
ing and  mutilation  is  not  allowed  in  some  other  cut  flowers,  why 
then  should  it  be  praised  and  the  dresser  f^ted  in  Carnations 
and  Picotees  ?  At  all  events  no  pne  should  be  allowed  to  hire 
professional  dressers  ;  every  exhibitor  if  they  must  pull  about 
the  flowers  should  do  it  for  themselves. — C.  P.  Peach. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY— THE    LATE 

PRINCESS   ALICE. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following  corre- 
spondence, relative  to  the  gi'eat  bereavement  lately  sustained 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Alice, 

"  Duffryn,  Aberdare. 
"  To  Her  Gracious  Majesty  The  Queen, 

"  We,  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  beg  to  approach 
your  Majesty  with  the  offering'  of  our  loyal  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  the  painful  bereavement  recently  suffered  by  yonr 
Majesty  and  the  Iloyal  Family  by  the  death  of  your  beloved 
daughter,  the  Princess  Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
who  had  endeared  herself  to  all  your  Majesty's  subjects  by  her 
noble  qualities  and  genuine  devotion  to  the  good  of  all  around 
her.  We  are  deeply  sensible  how  little  words  can  do  to  lighten 
the  bitterness  of  such  a  loss.  But  your  Majesty's  sorrow  touches 
the  heart  of  every  one  of  your  devoted  subjects  ;  and  the  Society 
we  represent  has  received  so  many  proofs  of  your  Majesty's  favour 
and  interest  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  profound 
sympathy  with  an  affliction  which  many  circumstances  have  con- 
curred to  render  especially  poignant  and  trying. 

"  On  behalf  of  the  Council, 

"  January  22nd,  1879.  (Signed)  "  Abbrdare." 

"  Osborne,  January  25th,  1879. 
"Dear  Lord  Aberdare, — I  am  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 
request  that  you  will  return  to  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  to  accept 
yourself,  Her  Majesty's  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  and  feeline 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  Queen  in  her  sorrow,  contained 
in  the  address  you  have  transmitted  to  Her  Majesty. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  *'  Henry  F.  Poksosby." 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 
The  nrrrfordthire  Pomona.     Part  I.     Containing   Coloured 
Figures  and  Dcucriptions  of  the  Most  Esteemed  Kinds  of 
Apples  and  Pears,      London :    Hardwicke  &  Bogue,   192, 
Piccadilly. 

This  is  the  iirst  instalment  of  what  will  be  a  superb  work 
on  pomology.  Type,  literary  composition,  and  illustrations 
are  all  excellent ;  and  yet  there  is  in  my  opinion  a  great  defect 
— a  defect  which  will,  if  not  remedied,  materiallv  injure  the 
usefulness  of  the  work,  and  this  defect  is  a  misleading  title. 
Just  as  a  flaw  in  the  title  deeds  of  a  house  prevents  its  sale,  eo 
will  this  defective  and  misleading  title  prevent  the  sale  of  this 
admirable  work,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover 
of  and  cultivator  of  fruit  who  can  afford  to  buy  it. 

"  Herefordshire  Pomona  I "  But  to  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  Herefordshire,  and  who  simply  connect  Herefordshire  with 
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the  makiiig  of  cider,  the  same  is  simp]y  repellent.  Hamlet 
exclaimed — 

*<  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecubaf 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  :'* 

So  manj  a  fruit  lover,  but  who  never  grew  or  wished  to  grow 
a  cider  Apple,  may  exclaim,  "What's  Herefordshire  to  me 
that  I  shoiud  buy  her  *  Pomona  ? '" 

There  is  indeed  information  given  under  the  name  of  "  Gene- 
ral Notice/'  that  *"  the  work  was  originally  intended  to  form 
a  work  of  local  character,  as  its  title  indicates,  but  that  it  will 
be  more  useful  if  its  scope  be  made  more  general.  It  is 
intended  therefore,  gnbject  to  the  favour  and  svjfjport  it  m^iy 
meet  feith,  to  make  this  '  Pomona '  a  thoroughly  English 
work.^*  Exactly  so,  and  jast  what  one  would  wish  ;  but  if  the 
local  is  to  be  lost  in  the  national,  as  to  the  work  itself,  pray 
let  it  equally  be  lost  in  the  title.  It  is  not  a  provincial  work, 
then  let  it  not  have  a  provincial  name.  I  notice  that  the 
second  part  is  not  likely  to  be  published  until  next  summer ; 
may  I,  in  the  interests  of  fruit  culture,  ask  that  the  title  be 
changed  to  the  "  Pomona  of  Great  Britain  ?" 

Having  thus  spoken  against  the  title,  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  say  nothing  against  the  book.  The  difficulty  is  to 
speak  sufficiently  highly  of  the  contents  of  this  first  part.  It 
b^ins  with  a  highly  interesting  chapter  entitled  "  The  Early 
History  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,"  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Bull,  and 
reveals  the  great  research  of  its  author,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
evident  familiarity  with  classical  literature  strictly  so  called, 
and  also  with  English  literature.  I  scarcely  think  that  Dr. 
BoJJ  has  missed  more  than  one  allusion  to  Pears  in  English 
literature,  and  I  speak  as  one  having  gone  over  the  same  ground 
as  the  learned  doctor.  The  allusion  I  refer  to  is  the  "  Winter's 
Tale,"  Act  4,  Scene  2,  where  the  clown  numbering  up  his 
errands,  after  saying  '*  Let  me  see.  I  am  to  buy  for  our  sheep- 
shearing  feast  three  pounds  of  sugar,  five  pounds  of  currants," 
adds,  "I  must  have  saffron  to  colour  the  warden  pies."  No 
donbt  saffron  was  used  as  colouring  matter  as  cochineal  now 
is.  This  mention  of  saffron  is  conclusive  that  the  warden  pie 
iras  made  of  fruit  and  not  meat.  Dr.  Bull  pleasantly  and 
adiolarly  quotes  Homer,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Gerardc,  and  'many 
others  ;  gives  as  dreamy  legends  and  curious  myths,  and  casts 
his  net  very  wide,  and  might  say,  slightly  altering  Milton's 
words,  "Whatsoever  time  hath  drawn  down  from  of  old  to 
tins  present  in  her  huge  drag-net "  concerning  fruits  "  I  pre- 
sent to  you."  Dr.  Bull  quotes,  and  quotes  aptly.  Rome  pagan 
and  Rome  papal  are  turned  to  use.  Tacitus  and  the  Sarum 
Missal  are  pressed  into  service  ;  pretty  early  English  ballads 
and  Church  historians  and  poets,  ending  with  a  gem  of  Tenny- 
son's. There  are  two  pages  of  quotations  from  Shakspeare  and 
something  from  quaint  gossipping  Martin  Johnson,  who  would 
fain  have  us  believe  that  if  we  drank  cider  we  should,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Thorns  and  to  the  horror  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson«  live 
to  at  least  a  hundred  years.  A  pleasanter,  more  entertaining, 
yet  scholarly  chapter  than  this  of  Dr.  BulPs  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  It  will  please  non-pomologists,  as  Isaac  Walton 
pleases  thousands  who  never  held  a  rod  or  caught  a  fish. 

Dr.  Bull  mentions  that  "  The  Apple  still  holds  its  place  in 
the  customs  of  many  nations  ;  that  it  is  oracular  in  love  matters, 
a  lore  charm,  or  a  token  of  affection."  In  East  Anglia  it  is 
used  to  charm  away  warts.  An  Apple  is  cut  into  exact  quar- 
ters, the  offending  warts  are  rubbed  by  each  of  the  eight  sides, 
then  the  quarters  are  put  together  and  the  Apple  hidden  in 
some  place,  which  if  the  patient  does  not  find  his  warts  will  be 
charmed  away. 

It  is  well  known  that  ecclesiastics  of  old  were  great  pomo- 
logifits,  even  the  principal  cultivators  of  fruits  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  So  they  are  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
Stay-at-home  men  in  the  country  naturally  look  for  pleasures 
to  be  had  near  them,  just  as  the  little  toddling  child  is  attracted 
hj  the  Daisy  so  near  its  little  hands  ;  and  we  can  half  forgive 
the  materisdism  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  place  an 
Apple  in  the  hand  of  a  child  when  buried  that  it  might  have 
it  to  play  with  in  Paradise,  considering  how  many  a  chubby 
hand  has  delighted  to  hold  a  rosy-cheeked  Apple.  The  child's 
love  for  this  fruit  is  aptly  noticed  in  the  old  ballad  "The 
Jew*s  Daughter  " — 

**  She  pullctl  an  Apple  red  and  \rhite 
To  entice  the  young  thing  In : 
fihe  pulled  an  Apple  white  and  red, 
And  that  the  sweet  bairn  did  win." 

Next  after  the  chapter  on  the  early  history  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear  comes  one  on  "  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  and  his  work  in 
the  orchard,"  and  most  valuable  that  work  was.    Knight,  a 


gentleman  by  birth  and  an  Oxford  man  by  education,  he,  ^ like 
another  Gilbert  White,  returned  to  his  native  village  there  to 
follow  the  natural  bent  of  his  inclination — there  to  watch  the 
Uiode  of  growth  in  plants,  the  ascent  and  descent  of  sap  in 
trees,  the  phenomena  of  germination,  the  influence  of  light 
upon  foliage,  the  formation  of  roots  ;  and  lastly  as  the  result 
of  his  growth  of  seedlings  and  his  careful  practice  of  hybridi- 
sation, many  new  varieties  of  fruits.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Nectarines,  Cherries,  Strawberries,  and  Currants  were  intro- 
duced by  him.  And  even  now,  with  all  our  French  imported 
and  named  Pears,  where  is  there  a  better  fruit  than  at  least 
one  of  the  old  Herefordshire  pomologist — viz..  Knight's  Mon- 
arch ?  The  life  of  T.  A.  Knight  was  laborious  and  successful. 
His  ideas  were  not  always  correct,  but  he  could  support  his 
theories  with  at  least  a  good  show  of  reasoning.  His  labour 
was  incessant,  now  with  Apples,  now  with  even  greater  zeal 
experimenting  with  Pears.  A  life  of  labour,  and  labour  meet- 
ing its  due  reward  of  honour,  and  doubtless  of  personal  happi- 
ness ;  a  long  life,  too,  reaching  to  seventy-nine  years.  It  is 
not  said  whether  he  drank  nothing  but  cider  ;  possibly  not,  or 
he  might  have  lived  his  century  1  Mr.  Knight  introduced  over 
two  dozen  Pears  and  nearly  a  dozen  Apples,  many  df  which 
still  hold  their  own. 

I  now  approach  with  even  increased  pleasure  the  third 
division  of  this  first  part  of  this  so-called  "  Herefordshire 
Pomona '' — the  description  and  portraits  of  Apples  and  Pears* 
liCt  the  reader  of  this  bear  in  mind  that  the  work  is  published 
in  quarto,  and  that  besides  outlines  of  Apples  and  Pears  theie 
are  three  pages  of  chromolith  plates  containing  charmingly 
drawn  and  coloured  portraits  of  twenty -one  Apples  and  two 
Pears,  these  being  the  exact  size  of  the  fruits.  In  some  of  the 
plates  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  with  the  portion  of  the  wood  and 
the  leaves  attached  is  also  given,  and  also  a  bunch  of  blossom 
with  the  wood  and  leaves  also  attached.  I  have  seen  no  fruit 
pictures  equal  to  these,  so  pomologically  and  botanically  correct^ 
and  so  artistically  finished.  In  plate  1  we  have  the  famous 
cider  Apple  the  Foxwhelp,  a  cluster  of  three  Apples,  and  a 
bunch  of  blossom  by  their  side.  Plate  2.  the  summer  and 
winter  Pomeroy :  the  latter  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  pictures, 
it  and  the  vStirling  Castle  Apple  being  perhaps  the  very  best. 
One  feels  almost  that  one  could  pluck  these  Apples  from  the 
book,  so  admirable  is  the  drawing  and  appropriate  the  shades 
of  colour.  By  the  side  of  the  Pomeroy  is  also  a  bunch  of  its 
blossom.  Plate  3  consists  of  nine  Apple  portraits  without 
leaves,  or  wood,  or  blossom — Joanncting,  Summer  Golden 
Pippin,  Court  of  Wick  (two),  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Bors- 
dorfiter,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Early  Spice. 
These  are  very  well  done,  the  Joanneting  possibly  a  little  shade 
too  dark,  and  I  never  in  twenty  years  had  even  in  this  warm 
Bath-like  climate  a  Kerry  Pippin  of  so  red  and  rich  a  colour  ; 
but  as  a  whole  this  plate  is  very  good,  most  of  the  portraits  re- 
prei^enting  early  Apples.  It  seems  to  be  glowing  with  summer 
beauty  ;  as  a  lady  observed  on  looking  at  it,  "  one  can  almost 
smell  the  Apples."  Although  we  arc  told  on  the  highest 
authority — 

•*  Who  can  cloy  tlie  hnngry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  nakeil  in  Deccmber'H  snow 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  Btimmcr'i}  beat  T* 

yet  still  such  pictures  seem  to  bring  before  us  hot  July,  and 
sultry  August,  and  gorgeous  September.  Plate  4  presents  quite 
a  change  to  our  eyes,  being  two  sober-tinted  Pears,  Monarch 
and  AlUiorpe  Crasanne,  hanging  as  on  the  tree,  each  on  a 
branchlet,  with  a  blossom  of  each  close  by.  The  drawing  and 
shading  of  colour,  giving  the  rounding  of  form,  are  most  excel- 
lent. By  some  this  plate  is  much  preferred  to  any  other,  and 
indeed  they  look  Pears,  and  not  pictures  of  Pears.  Plate  5, 
Apples  again— 1st,  New  Northern  Greening  ;  2nd,  Spring  Grove 
Codlin  ;  3rd,  the  Stirling  Castle  I  have  before  alluded  to  as 
one  of  the  best,  and  a  W^ormsley  Pippin  and  leaves,  this  Apple 
over-large.  Plate  6  our  old,  and  true,  and  tried  friend  Keswick 
Codlin  ;  Manx  Codlin,  with  its  queer  shape  and  fine  delicate 
skin  ;  Lord  Suffield,  that  threatens  to  annihilate  both,  certainly 
not  a  pretty  Apple,  but  large  and  very  good  ;  Hawthornden, 
another  old  favourite,  and  almost  unequalled  in  delicate  beauty 
of  skin  and  bloom  ;  lastly,  Tom  Putt,  richly  streaked  with 
crimson,  but  not  the  Apple  called  Tom  Putt  in  the  west  of 
England,  which  greatly  resembles  Dumelow^'s  Seedling,  but  of 
inferior  flavour. 

Besides  the  pictures  there  are  twenty-three  pages  of  descrip- 
tion after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Hogg's  "  Fi-uit  Manual,"  together 
with  accurate  outlines  and  sections  showing  the  seed  cells. 
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Such  is  this  first  part  of  a  work  which  will  mark  an  era  in 
fruit  literature.  I  leave  off  reading  it,  in  the  Oliver  Twist 
condition  of  wishing  for  more.  I  must  repeat  my  earnest 
hope  that  in  regard  to  title  the  provincial  will  be  sunk  in 
the  national.  The  merit  of  the  Woolhope  Club  would  be 
further  known,  and  its  coat  of  arms  and  cheery  motto  would 
meet  the  eye  of  hundreds  more.  Its  efforts  for  good  would 
have  a  more  extensive  appreciation ;  and  while  Hereford- 
ishire  would  lose  nothing,  Great  Britain  would  gain  muchj 
The  Severn  loses  nothing  in  greatness  by  being  poured  into 
the  Bristol  Channel,  but  all  looking  on  the  latter  remember 
t  he  noble  river  at  its  beginning. — Wiltshiee  Rectok. 

WORK  FOR  THE   WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  prolonged  severe  weather  is  telling  upon  those  who  have 
not  made  provision  beforehand  of  the  requisite  number  of  roots 
of  Rhubarb,  Beakale,  and  Asparagus  in  safe  quarters  for  intro- 
ducing to  heat  as  may  be  necessary,  so  as  to  maintain  a  regular 
jsuccessional  supply.  The  effects  of  the  severe  weather  will,  it 
is  feared,  prove  very  disastrous,  causing  an  unusual  demand 
for  early  vegetables.  The  damage  done  to  Broccolis  and  Cab- 
bages and  also  to  Lettuces  is  apparently  considerable,  hence  it 
nnrill  be  necessary  to  take  immeoiate  steps  to  provide  for  the 
future.  A  bed  about  2  feet  in  height  should  at  once  be  made  of 
-sweetened  stable  litter  and  leaves,  placing  on  it  4  to  6  inches  of  rich 
fioil,  and  sowing  Lettuce  in  rows  6  Inches  apart,  and  Cauliflower 
imd  Cabbage  between  the  rows,  the  plants  of  which  will  be 
pricked-off  in  other  frames  before  the  Lettuces  have  grown  so 
.as  to  require  the  whole  of  the  space.  The  Lettuces  must  be 
thinned  immediately  they  require  it,  so  as  to  secure  sturdy  plants ; 
.and  in  spring  when  well  hardened  off  they  may  be  planted  out  on 
warm  borders,  where  they  will  afford  a  supply  tnat  will  prove 
Tery  acceptable,  particularly  if   any  disaster  has  befallen  the 

Slants  raised  in  the  autumn.  The  ground  will  not  be  in  a  con- 
ition  favourable  for  the  sowing  of  Peas  and  Beans  for  some 
time ;  and  as  every  day's  delay  now  is  important  time  lost,  the 
■desirability  of  making  a  sowing  indoors  of  Peas,  especiallv  as 
there  is  a  doubt  of  the  autumn-sown  crops  succeeding,  will  be 
•apparent  to  most  gardeners.  A  sowing  made  in  horseshoe  drain 
tues,  reversed  strips  of  turf^  or  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  frame  or 
cool  house  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  is  certain  to  prove  useful. 
The  dwarf  varieties,  such  as  Little  Gem.  Extra  Early  Premier 
Oem,  Blue  Peter,  Unique,  and  Bijou,  are  all  excellent  and  suitable 
when  about  4  inches  high  and  well  hardened  off  for  planting  out 
-at  the  foot  of  south  walls.  William  I.  is  the  best  of  the  early 
Peas,  and  may  be  sown  indoors  for  planting  on  warm  borders. 
Beck's  Gem  Bean  sown  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Peas  will  afford 
an  early  supply. 

FLOWER  garden. 

Neatness  and  order  are  requisite  in  all  parts  of  the  garden,  more 
particularly  in  the  ornamental  department,  but  which  owing  to 
the  severe  weather  can  have  been  little  attended  to  of  late.  The 
devastation  caused  by  the  snow  in  some  localities  is  truly  lament- 
able. Shrubs  and  trees  both  deciduous  and  evergreen  are  split 
and  broken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  their  symmetry,  many 
t>eing  irreparably  damaged;  and  where  hares  and  rabbits  have 
gained  access.  Hollies,  Ac.  are  barked  above  the  snow  line,  in 
some  instances  4  to  6  feet  irom  the  ground.  The  frost,  too,  nas 
not  been  without  its  effect  upon  such  shrubs  as  Escallonias, 
Garrya  elliptica,  Eriobotrya  japonica,  ^c.  Eucalyptus  globulus 
is  killed  to  the  ground.  It  is,  nowever.  as  yet  too  early  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  casualties,  yet  it  is  to  oe  feared  that  the  injury 
inflicted  will  in  many  places  be  very  considerable.  Beyond  the 
removal  of  broken  limbs  nothing  can  be  done  until  the  effect  of 
the  winter's  severity  is  clearly  shown  by  a  return  to  warmer 
weather.  Irish  Yews,  Arbor-Yitses,  and  Chipressuses  may  be  tied 
into  form,  so  as  to  give  the  shrubs  something  like  an  appearance 
of  their  former  selves.  Alterations  and  planting  have  oeen  sus- 
pended for  some  time,  but  immediately  a  change  of  weather 
•occurs  ground  work  should  be  pushed  /orward  so  as  to  have  all 
in  readiness  for  planting  when  a  favourable  opportunity  offers. 
Alterations  necessitating  the  removal  of  the  turf  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  becoming  re-established 
before  dry  weather  sets  in. 

Propagation  of  Bedding  Plant: — Preparations  for  this  important 
work  should  be  made  by  placing  stock  plants  in  heat,  so  as  to 
afford  the  requisite  supply  of  cuttings.  The  potting-off  of  Pelar- 
^niums  from  the  cutting  ^ts  or  boxes  may  be  proceeded  with 
-as  opportunity  and  convenience  for  placing  the  plants  in  houses 
having  gentle  heat  offers.  For  breaking  tne  monotony  of  even 
Burfaces  the  hardier  kinds  of  green  Dracaenas,  such  as  australis, 
oongesta,  indivisa,  gracilis,  and  rubra,  are  useful ;  tliese  and  similar 
plants  should  be  more  extensively  employed  than  is  generally  the 
case.  The  old  stems  cut  into  short  lengths  of  2  to  3  inches  and 
placed  in  spent  tan  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  covering  them  an 
inch  or  two  deep  and  keeping  the  material  moist,  will  soon  start 
into  growth  in  a  bottom  heat  of  90^.    These  if  duly  potted  and 


grown  on  in  heat  make  useful  plants  by  planting-out  time.  The 
tops  of  Dracsenas  also  strike  readily  m  brisk  moist  heat.  'The 
monotony  of  carpet  bedding  is  much  relieved  by  the  introduction 
in  such  arrangements  of  the  tree  succulents,  such  as  Sempervi- 
vum  arboreum,  S.  arboreum  purpureum,  8.  arboreum  yariegatum, 
and  others,  which  produce  offsets  freely ;  these  strike  readily  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  66*.  Chamaepuce  diacantha 
and  C.  Cassabons  are  valuable  for  the  same  purpose,  the  former 
especially;  they  are  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  at 
once.  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  yariegatum  is  not  to  be 
depended  on  from  seed,  and  should  therefore  be  propagated  bj 
cuttings,  which  strike  freely  in  rather  dry  heat  of  60*^  to  66*. 
Centaureas  ragusina  and  candidissima  are  readily  raised  from 
seed,  but  seedlings  are  too  green  to  be  depended  upon  for  bed- 
ding purposes.  Cuttings  inserted  between  now  and  March  will 
strike  quickly  in  sandy  soil  in  a  temperature  of  60®  to  65^,  being 
careful  not  to  overwater  them. 

HAUDY  KRUIT  GARDEN. 

Orchard  or  standard  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees,  in- 
cluding Damsons,  succeed  best  when  not  suDJected  to  any  formal 
system  of  training  or  pruning ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the 
trees  annually,  thinning  out  any  branches  that  cross  each  other, 
removing  any  decayed  or  dead  wood,  and  otherwise  opening  the 
heads  so  as  to  adfmit  light  and  air.  If  the  stems  and  large 
branches  are  infested  with  moss  they  may  be  scraped  carefully, 
and  then  be  painted  with  lime  and  water,  or  if  the  colour  be 
objectionable  it  may  be  toned  down  by  an  admixture  of  soot. 
The  American  blight  (Aphis  lanigera)  is  a  dreadful  pest,  the 
wop»t  to  which  the  Apple  is  liable,  and  its  rapidity  of  increase 
is  remarkable.  Paraffin  applied  to  the  infested  parts  is  a  sure 
remedy,  it  being  well  brushed  into  the  parts  affected  at  this 
season,  and  again  in  summer,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  then 
touch  the  foliage. 

FRriT  HOUSES. 

Vinet.—ln  the  earliest  house  attention  wUl  be  required  in  tymg 
the  shoots  and  stopping  them,  which  must  be  done  to  one  joint 
where  the  space  is  restricted,  the  axillary  growths  being  stopped 
at  the  first  leaf,  and  to  one  leaf  afterwards  as  fresh  grovrth  is 
made  ;  and  if  this  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  principal  leaves  the 
axillary  growths  may  be  rubbed  off,  except  from  the  two  lowest 
leaves,  those  above  the  fruit  being  stopped  to  one  joint.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  principal  foliage  be  fully  exposed 
to  light  and  air,  overcrowding  and  overcropping  being  highly 
prejudicial;  at  the  same  time  very  close  stopping  is  not  to  be 
recommended  where  there  is  room  for  extension,  as  an  extension 
of  foliage  promotes  corresponding  root-action,  therefore  preserve 
all  the  foliage  consistent  with  its  full  exposure  to  light  and  air. 
Thinning  should  be  commenced  when  the  berries  are  about  ^e 
sise  of  small  peas.  Vines  in  pots  will  require  copious  supplies  of 
liquid  manure,  thinning  the  bunches  somewhat  freely  so  as  to 
induce  larger  berries,  not,  however,  goin^  to  the  extreme  of 
making  the  bunches  loose,  though  that  is  better  than  small- 
berried  clusters.  The  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  65°  at 
night,  falling  to  60*>  on  cold  mornings,  66°  to  70°  by  day,  admitting 
air  at  75°,  increasing  the  temperature  wiUi  sun  heat  to  80°  or  86°, 
closing  the  house  at  80°.  at  which  time  well  damp  eyery  available 
surface.  Damping  is  also  necessary  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
Great  care  is  requisite  in  yentilatmg.  During  such  weather  as 
we  have  lately  experienced  air  should  be  afforded  in  moderate 
quantity — a  little  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  reduce  the  temperature, 
only  to  prevent  its  rising  too  suddenly  and  injuriously  high.  La- 
side  borders  should  have  a  thorough  watering  with  li<|uid  manure 
— 1  lb.  of  guano  to  twenty  gallons  of  water,  applying  it  at  a 
temperature  of  85°  to  90°.  Houses  in  which  Vines  are  in  bloom 
should  have  a  steady  night  temperature  of  about  65°,  70°  to  75°  by 
day  by  artificial  means,  and  5°  to  10°  more  from  sun  heat ;  Mus- 
cats 5°  higher  all  round.  Black  Muscat  and  other  varieties  liable 
to  set  indifferently  may  be  assisted  by  tapping  the  bunches  everr 
day,  or  more  certainly  by  applying  npe  pollen,  drawins  a  brush 
ligntly  over  the  bunches.  A  constant  circulation  of  cuy  warm 
air  is  conducive  to  a  good  set,  and  it  is  advisable  not  to  stop  the 
growth  closely  during  the  setting  period. 

Vines  started  early  in  the  year  are  breaking  strongly.  Syringe 
the  rods  three  times  a  day  until  the  bunches  are  rormed,  when 
syringing  must  be  discontinued,  but  maintain  atmospheric  moistore 
by  damping  every  available  surface  three  times  a  day.  The  tem- 
perature should  DC  increased  to  55°  at  ni^ht  and  60°  to  65°  by  day, 
with  an  advance  horn  sun  heat  to  75°,  with  ventilation  in  acoord- 
ance  with  the  state  of  the  external  air.  Avoid  damping  the  hot- 
water  pipes  when  they  are  highly  heated,  the  steam  arising  there- 
from being  very  different  from  that  given  off  by  cooler  sunboes. 
Keep  up  a  supply  of  ammonia  in  all  the  houses  at  work  by  turn- 
ing over  the  fermenting  materials  and  adding  fresh  horse  drop- 
pings ;  or  if  this  be  objected  to  the  house  may  be  sprinkled  wiUi 
guano  water  in  the  afternoon,  the  evaporation  trou^ns  being  kept 
filled  with  the  same.  Ammonia  vapour  not  only  aids  the  growth 
and  texture  of  foliage  but  keeps  red  spider  in  check. 

Houses  for  affording  ripe  Grapes  in  July  should  now  be  started. 
There  is  no  need  to  cover  the  border  with  fermenting  material, 
but  outside  borders  should  be  covered  with  leaves  or  litter.    A 
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bed  of  fermenting  material  within  the  house  conduces  greatlj 
to  &  free  and  regular  break.  Synnge  the  rods  three  times  a 
day,  maintaining  a  temperature  of  50^  at  night,  and  65^  by  day 
from  sun  heat.  The  inside  borders  should  be  watered  with  liquid 
manore  at  90*=^,  and  repeatedly  if  necessary,  so  as  to  bring  the  soil 
into  a  thoroughly  moist  state.  Vine  eyes  may  now  be  inserted, 
using  pots,  pans,  or  square  pieces  of  turf.  Select  firm  well- 
ripened  wood,  filling  the  i>ot  or  pan  with  rich  friable  soil,  inserting 
the  buds  with  a  ^inch  of  silver  sand  and  half  an  inch  beneath 
the  surface,  plungmg  the  i>ots,  &c.,  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80^. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines, — When  the  fruit  in  the  earliest  house  is 
fairly  swelling  a  few  of  the  smallest  should  be  removed,  avoid- 
ing whol^pale  thinning  or  disbudding  removing  the  badly  placed 
buds  and  fruit  in  the  nrst  instance.  Should  aphis  appear  fumigate 
moderatelT  with  tobacco  on  two  consecutive  evenmgs :  an  over- 
dose will  bring  off  the  fruit  and  injure  if  not  cause  tne  leaves  to 
drop.  Tentilation  in  frosty  weather  must  be  carefully  done ;  cold 
draughts  check  the  development  of  the  folia|fe  and  the  swelling 
of  the  jonng  fruit.  In  clear  frosty  days  it  is  safer  to  allow  the 
temperature  to  rise  a  little  higher  than  to  open  the  ventilators  too 
wide  so  as  to  reduce  the  heat.  Inside  borders  should  be  daily  sup- 
plied with  water :  weak  liquid  manure  will  aid  the  fruit  swelling 
in  its  first  stage,  especially  when  the  trees  are  weakly.  Syringing 
must  be  practised  morning  and  afternoon  when  the  weather  is 
iavonrable,  maintaining  the  night  temperature  at  55^  to  60^,  it 
1>exng  safef  to  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  to  60^  on  cold  morn- 
ings than  to  keep  it  up  to  a  nigh  fi^pre  by  hard  firing  at  night 
during  severe  weather.  Let  65^  be  the  maximum  from  fire  heat 
by  day,  with  an  advance  from  sun  heat  to  70*  or  76**.  The  trees 
in  the  house  started  early  in  the  year  will  be  in  flower^  when 
syringing  must  cease,  but  maintain  genial  moisture  by  spnnkling 
-erery  available  surface  morning  and  afternoon  in  bright  weather 
onlj^  the  night  temperature  Ming  kept  at  60°  to  66^,  falling  to 
45*?  in  cold  mornings ;  66°  as  a  maximum  from  fire  heat  bv  day, 
65^  from  sun  heat,  and  with  full  ventilation  70°  may  be  allowed. 
Do  not  neglect  to  shake  the  trees  or  trellis  with  a  view  to  dis- 
tribnte  the  pollen,  not  faibng  to  resort  to  artificial  impregnation 
if  necessary,  applying  the  pollen  on  a  fine  daj  day  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brash  or  feather  to  the  stigmas.  Avoid  no  opportunity  of 
ventilating  freely,  avoiding  cold  draughts,  and  eqiLuly  so  a  con- 
fined atmosphere,  which  is  fatal  to  success.  The  house  for  afford- 
ing ripe  fnut  early  in  July  should  be  closed,  syringing  the  trees 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  turning  on  the  heat  in  the  morning  for 
«n  hour  or  so ;  but  the  temperature  by  artificial  means  must  not 
•exceed  509,  65^  from  sun  heat,  and  at  night  not  more  than  40* 
hj  ^le  heat.  The  inside  border  must  be  well  watered,  if  need 
be  repeatedly^  to  insure  its  thorough  moisture  throughout.  The 
flower  buds  m  the  later  houses,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
weather,  are  swelling  fast,  therefore  ventilate  fr^ly  in  bright 
weather  so  as  to  retard  them  as  much  as  possible,  not  omitting  to 
water  inside  borders  if  they  show  the  least  indication  of  dryness. 

PLANT  HOVSBS. 

&ove, — ^Toung  plants  of  Francisceas,  Ixoras,  and  other  plants  of 
an  evergreen  character  requiring  more  pot  room,  should  have  a 
shift;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  until  the  roots  are 
active,  not  removing  any  large  extent  of  soil,  but  only  any  that 
is  loose  at  the  top  and  side  of  the  ball  not  occupied  with  roots. 
The  soil  employed  should  be  warmed,  and  should  be  pressed 
firmly  into  the  pot.  Peat  with  about  a  fifth  of  silver  sand  is  a 
jroitaole  compost  for  Ixoras ;  turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  leaf 
soil  answers  for  Francisceas.  Start  a  few  more  Achimenes  and 
Oloxinias  and  some  Caladiums,  potting  them  in  turfy  loam. 
•MtLmntAw  requiring  a  shift  afford  it  at  once,  draining  the  pots 
well,  as  the  plants  require  free  waterings  ;  they  thrive  well  in 
equal  proportions  of  peat  and  loam,  ^ocasias  of  the  metallica 
type  do  well  in  two  parts  of  fibrous  peat,  two  parts  of  chopped 
«phagnam,  one  part  of  old  dried  cow  dung,  and  a  sixth  part  in 
equal  proportions  of  sand  and  broken  pots.  A.  macrorhiza  varie- 
gata  requires  fibrous  loam  with  a  Uiird  of  well-decayed  manure. 
Amarrllises  that  have  been  kept  cool,  and  it  mav  be  dry,  may  be 
placed  in  heat.  If  the  soil  is  kept  moist  and  a  night  temperature 
•of  CO*'  is  afforded  they  will  soon  throw  up  the  flower  scapes. 
Gesneras  of  the  zebrina  tvpe  in  flower  should  be  placed  near  the 
glass,  when  the  flower  will  be  all  the  brighter ;  they,  with  winter- 
flowering  Begonias,  should  not  be  overwatered,  and  should  be 
-affoxded  the  driest  part  of  the  house,  as  when  grown  in  moist 
heat  the  flowers  are  not  durable  in  a  cut  state.  Such  Gesneras 
as  Cooperi  and  Donckelaari  that  were  dried  off  in  autumn  should 
be  potted  the  same  as  Gloxinias,  and  placed  near  the  glass  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  stove.  Aphelandras  coming  into  flower  have 
the  colour  intensified  by  a  light  situation.  Do  not  overwater 
Gardenias,  as  if  they  lose  the  roots  the  flower  buds  will  drop. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  Tabemsemontanas.  In  cutting  Euphorbia 
jaoquiniseflora,  if  too  great  length  of  stem  be  not  removed  the 
plants  willproduce  a  second  crop  of  flowers^  as  also  will  Centre- 
pogons.  The  old  but  very  useful  Euphorbia  splendens,  having 
been  kept  dry  for  a  time  and  comparatively  cool,  will  if  now 
placed  in  heat  soon  push  a  quantity  of  bright  flowers,  which  are 
▼ery  useful  for  buttonholes,  Ac. 

Forcing  Pit, — ^Introduce  another  batch  of  Rhododendrons,  Ghent 


and  other  hardy  Azaleas,  with  such  plants  as  Deutzias;  also 
Prunus,  Lilacs,  Guelder  Roses,  Laburnums,  double  Thorns,  double- 
flowered  Peaches,  and  other  kinds  of  hardy  shrubs,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  succession  of  flowers  for  cutting:  also  Pinks,  Tree  Carna- 
tions, Hoteia  japonica,  Spiraea  palmata,  Lily  of  the  Valley  (clumps 
now  starting  freely  without  bottom  heat),  Dielytra  spectabilis  ; 
and  batches  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Jonquils,  Ac,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  falling-off  in  the  succession.  A  few  more 
Indian  Azaleas  should  be  placed  in  heat,  selecting  the  earliest- 
flowering  kinds  ;  also  such  plants  as  CS^tisus,  Acacias  armata, 
longi folia,  and  magnifica  that  come  into  flower  quickly  in  gentle 
heat,  and  a  good  batch  of  Roses  in  pots. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

H.  Cannell,  Woolwich. — Illustrated  Floral  Guide  and  Plani  and 
Seed  Catalogue, 

S.  Dixon  A  Co.,  84,  Moorgate  Street,  London. — Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Drummond  Brothers,  62,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. — Catalogue 
of  Seeds  J  and  Lists  of  Roses,  Liliums,  (fc. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee. — Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Shrubs,  <fc. 

George  Cooling,  Bath. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  List  of  Gladioli, 

H.  C.  Smith,  10,  Castle  Street,  Long  Acre,  London. — List  of 
Garden  Pequisites. 

William  Potten,Sissinghurst,Staplehurst,  Kent. — Catalogue  of 
Garden  and  Farm  Seeds, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  *'  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  anv  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  thoss  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
ence.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Tbee  Oyerhanoiko  a  Neighbour's  Garden  COne  in  Trouble).— Axk 
your  neighbour  to  cut  off  the  overhanging  branches ;  if  he  refuses  you  are 
l^ally  entitled  to  remove  the  overhanging  portions. 

Batdtg  Garden  Groitnd  (/dem).— You  must  consult  yoar  attorney. 

A  Cheap  Peach  House  (R.  If.  ^4.).— The  sliding  hinges  are  of  wrought 
iron,  and  made  by  a  country  blacksmith.  They  coiuiflt  of  a  pin  screwed  to 
the  back  wall  plate,  and  a  socket  screwed  upon  the  outside  of  tho  upper  part 
of  the  ventilator ;  the  sockets  are  each  2^  inches  wide  and  tiuee-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  three  holes  fto  admit  screws.  The  sashbars  are  S|  inches 
deep  1^  an  inch  wide  at  the  bottom  of  the  rebates.  The  rafters  are  S|  inches 
deep  and  S  inches  wide. 

LiNNiBA  B0REALI8  (Jennie).— It  is  found  in  one  or  two  localities  of  the 
Hebrides.  Miss  C.  F.  G.  Cumming  says,  writing  about  Dufftown,  **  Only  on 
one  small  patch  of  moorland  are  those  faiiy  blossoms  to  be  found— a  safe 
retreat,  happily  known  to  but  few  too  covetous  admirers." 

Island  of  St.  Helena  iEmigranO.—yfe  think  you  will  not  find  the 
expense  of  housekeeping  low  there.  We  remember  a  dollar  being  refused  for 
three  dozen  of  Fears ;  10«.  being  paid  for  a  pot  of  Baspberry  jam,  and  SQf. 
for  a  bushel  of  Potatoes ;  those  prices,  however,  are  exceptional.  Buonaparte 
first  resided  at  "The  Briars,"  purchased  for  £600.  We  regret  that  the 
Willows  planted  round  his  tomb  were  removed  alive  and  taken  to  Paris. 

Potatoes  for  field  Culture  (^.  A).— You  cannot  plant  better  varie- 
ties for  late  use— quality  being  the  first  consideration— than  Yori  Regents 
and  Paterson's  Victorias.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  per  acre  depends 
entirely  on  the  sixe  of  the  sets  and  the  distances  at  which  they  are  planted  ; 
from  dght  to  ten  sacks— 16  stones  of  14  lbs.  to  the  sack— per  acre  are  usually 
planted.  The  produce  depends  wholly  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
season.  On  soil  such  as  you  describe  fifty  sacks  (Ojtons)  per  acre  would  be 
a  good  average  crop. 

Composition  for  Trees  (il»«i/«ir).— Dissolve  one  pound  of  soft  soap 
in  half  a  gallon  each  of  tobacco  water  and  rain  water,  adding  flowers  of 
sulphur,  hme,  and  soot  in  equal  parts,  so  as  to  form  a  paint-like  composition 
that  may  be  applied  with  a  brush.  When  the  branches  of  trees  are  wet  with 
dew  or  made  thoroughly  wet  with  a  syringe,  and  freshly  slaked  quicklime  is 
dusted  amongst  them,  it  will  adhere  to  the  twigs  and  preserve  many  buds 
from  birds.  It  is  also  useful  for  destroying  moss  on  the  trees.  The  lime 
must  be  applied  liberally  and  during  a  still  day :  any  falling  to  the  ground 
will  benefit  the  soil  and  trees. 

VINES  AND  PLAMfi  IN  GREENHOUSE  (F.  /.).— Viues  on  the  roof  of  a 
greenhouse  afford  too  much  shade  for  summer-flowering  plants,  but  they 
do  not  prejudicially  affect  plants  that  flower  in  spring.  AVith  a  moveable 
blind  yon  can  afford  shade  at  pleasure,  but  with  Vines  the  shade  is  permar 
nent  and  obstructs  the  light  on  dull  days  as  well  as  when  the  weather  is 
bright.  Such  plants  as  Ferns,  fine-foliaged  Begonia?,  and  Camellias  succeed 
under  the  shade  of  Vines,  but  ordinary  summer-flowering  plants  do  not 
thrive  saUsCactorlly. 

Luminous  Plants  (H.  R.).—Then  are  many  in  India  besides  those  you 
mention.  A  Grass  called  there  Jyotismati,  but  by  botanists  Anthisteria 
ananthera,  grows  in  the  hill  country  about  Almorah  and  elsewhere,  and 
emits  a  very  powerful  phosphorescent  light.  The  Dictamnus  Fraxlnella  also 
emits  so  powerful  a  light  that  the  fire-worshippers  reverence  it.  The  light 
proceeds  from  a  volatile  phosphorasoent  oil  which  the  plant  secretes. 
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AZALBAB  TTsnEALTHY  {F.  8,  A.).—lnidAsni  Azaleas  usually  shed  a  great 
portion  of  their  foliage  during  the  winter.  There  ore  alight  traces  of  thrips 
on  gome  of  the  leaves  acnt.  Your  plants  may  recover  as  the  season  advances  ; 
if  they  do  not  we  sliall  be  glad  to  aid  you  if  you  afford  us  full  particulars  as 
to  the  condition  of  your  plants,  stating  also  their  age»  size,  size  of  pots,  when 
potted,  and  nature  of  the  soil  employed. 

PAUL'S  «  R08B  ASKUAL  "  {H.  /».).— Writo  to  MessTS.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  The 
Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

Repottiko  Camellias  (TF.  H.  O—Kepot  your  Camellias  early  fn- 
Harch,  shaking  off  any  loose  soil  from  the  roots ;  take  especial  pains  with 
the  drainage,  which,  ttom  what  you  say  about  the  leaves  falling  off,  we 
Busi)ect  is  now  defective,  and  press  the  new  soil  into  the  pots  firmly,  taking 
care  to  leave  it  quite  half  an  Inch  below  the  rim  in  small  pots  and  an  inch  in 
large  pots,  to  afford  cpoce  for  watering  effectively ;  yet  do  not  overwater 
at  any  time,  but  especial  caution  must  be  observed  until  the  roots  are 
making  way  in  the  fresh  soil.  Frequent  syringing  does  much  good  to  the 
new  growth,  which  will  come  strongly  and  well  in  a  cool  house.  A  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  old  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat  will  form  a  suitable  com- 
post. The  plants  also  grow  well  In  pure  fibrous  peat  or  loam  if  it  be  really 
of  good  quality,  sound  and  sweet. 

Temperature  and  Soil  for  Oranges  (/f/<w).— a  low  temperature  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  falling-off  of  your  Orange  blossom.  Oranges 
should  have  a  winter  temperature  of  00^  to  devclope  the  full  flavour  of  ripen- 
ing fruit  and  to  insure  the  netting  and  swelling  of  young  fruit.  The  best 
time  for  repotting  is  immediately  after  the  picking  of  a  crop  of  ripe  fruit, 
and  the  best  soil  is  equal  parts  of  very  old  manure  and  old  turf  sods  broken 
roughly  into  pieces,  but  not  sifted.  1'he  compost  should  be  made  quite 
firm  between  the  old  ball  of  soil  and  the  side  of  the  pot.  Let  the  drainage 
be  plentiful  and  thorough. 

Cob  Nuts  and  Baspberries  (Obsettfer).  —  Cob  nuts  planted  10  feet 
apart  will  not  attain  their  full  growth  under  ten  years,  and  are  not  really 
profitable  till  some  six  or  seven  years  after  planting,  when  each  bush  may 
afford  you  five  or  six  pounds  of  nuts  provided  the  necessary  skill  has  been 
devoted  to  their  culture.  Baspberries  should  not  bear  fruit  till  the  second 
vear  after  planting.  As  to  the  produce  of  Baspberries,  your  qiiesttoa  as  put 
18  unanswerable.  By  the  term  "  tree"  we  do  not  know  whether  you  refer  to 
a  single  cane  or  to  a  bush  composed  of  several  canes. 

Hot- Water  Apparatus  Bo i lino  Over  (W.  E.  p.). —  There  is  no 
remedy  but  to  attach  more  piping  to  the  boiler,  so  that  the  water  will  not 
need  to  be  heated  to  so  high  a  temperature  to  maintain  the  required  tem- 
perature of  the  house ;  and  by  having  a  damper  to  regulate  the  draught,  the 
fire  being  kept  moderate  and  the  combustion  slow,  the  fire  may  be  safely  left 
unattended  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  The  lire  is  too  large  and  the  draught 
too  strong  ;  diminish  both. 

FERNS  FOR  BOCKERY  IN  ViNERT  {Mr.  JVrtfmcn).— Acrophorus  hispldus; 
Adiantums  afilne,  assimile,  cuneatum,  formosum,  hispidmn,  and  setulasum  ; 
Aspleninms  dimorphiun  and  Veitchionum  ;  Dovallia  canariensis,  D.  tenuifolia, 
D.  dissecta ;  Doodia  aspera ;  Lastrca  decomposita,  L.  elegans ;  Kephrodium 
molle,  and  var.  corymbiferum  ;  Onychlum  japonicum  ;  Cyrtomium  ^catum ; 
Polypodium  pectlnatum ;  Pterises  scaberula,  cretica  albo-lineata,  umbrosa, 
tremula,  hastata|scmilata,  and  vara,  cristata,  Leyi,  and  polydactyla.  For 
cutting  the  Adiantums  and  Pterises  are  most  suitable,  and  should  be 
grown  in  quantity. 

Paint  for  Back  Wall  op  GREENnousK  (Belfast).  —  stone  colour  Is 
the  most  suitable.  The  Hoya  is  probably  shaded  by  other  climbers,  other- 
wise it  would  flower  freely  though  the  soil  is  too  heavy,  being  more  con- 
ducive of  growth  than  flowering.  An  admixture  of  lime  rubbish  and  broken 
pots  would  check  the  growth  and  tend  to  better-ripened  wood,  but  what  is 
wanted  is  more  light. 

Bxhibitinq  Zonal  Pelargoniums  C^-  I'  -?.).  — If  by  the  "best  six 
trusses  "of  flowers  singly  tmswss  are  meant,  then  such  an  addition  as  you 
name  of  filling  the  bad  centre  of  one  truss  with  another  truss  from  the  same 
plant  would  disqualify,  because  the  cluster  then  exhibited  would  not  l*  a 
**  single  "  truss  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  can  qiute  understand'that  such  an 
addition  might  be  made  by  an  exhibitor  without  any  idea  of  committing  a 
frand.  In  the  National  Pelargonium  Society's  schedule  the  stipulation  is 
for  three  trusses  of  each  variety,  and  a  more  imposing  display  is  prwiuced 
than  if  single  trusses  only  were  exhibited. 

Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  for  succession  (A  Zflrfy).— Walcheren 
Cauliflower  sown  in  February  will  come-in  In  July  and  August ;  sown  in 
early  April  heads  will  be  produced  in  September,  and  a  sowing  made  at  the 
beginning  of  May  will  afford  heads  at  Michaelmas  onwards.  Veitch's  Self- 
protecting  Autumn  Broccoli  should  be  sown  in  early  April  for  affording  a 
supply  of  heads  in  December  onwards  ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  be  soM>ni 
Cooling's  Matchless,  Leamington,  and  Lauder's  Goshen  Broccolis  for  a  supply 
in  spring  up  to  May,  there  will  be  no  difliculty  in  keeping  up  a  succession. 

Camellia  Buds  Decayed  (AxMotm). —The  evil  of  which  you  complain 
is  due,  we  think,  to  tl^e  excessive  moisture  of  the  house  consequent  upon  the 
starting  of  the  Vines  at  the  time  the  Camellias  are  swelling  the  blooms, 
when  they  should  be  kept  dry  as  far  as  syringing  overhead  is  conoemed ;  or 
it  may  be  due  to  the  exuberant  growth,  tJie  blooms  iu  that  case  not  opening, 
for  which  we  know  of  no  remedy  other  than  to  jestrict  the  roots  so  as  to 
iudnoe  better  ripened  wood. 

Mr.  Beaton's  Frost  Prediction  (E.  ir.).— The  prediction  to  which 
you  refier— and  which  was  observed  in  the  rinws,  Morning  ChnmicU,  and 
other  daily  papers  at  the  time  as  a  remarkable  one,  inasmuch  as  not  only  the 
exact  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  severe  ft-ost  of  1856  was  foretokl  by 
Mr.  Beaton  two  months  before,  but  also  the  time  of  its  duration— first 
appeared  in  the  Cottage  Oardnur  on  November  7th,  1856,  in  the  following 
words  :— ••  We  shall  very  likely  not  have  much  winter  till  after  the  middle  of 
January,  and  then  we  may  have  six  weeks  of  it  as  hard  as  we  had  iu  1830. 
Now,  I  chaUenge  all  the  almanacks  about  my  estimate  of  next  winter  ;  and 
having  been  a  private  Murphy  about  the  fine  weather  in  October  I  think  I 
have  some  claim  to  urge  on  plantings  of  all  kinds,  and  to  have  all  finished 
before  the  16th  of  January  ac  the  furthest,  as  1  expect  this  great  frost  will 
come  just  about  that  time."  You  can  only  sec  the  odgiual  prediction  by 
referring  to  vol.  xv.  of  the  Cottage  Oardeiier,  as  the  number  iu  which  it 
appeared  has  been  out  of  print  long  ago. 

TREATMENT  OF  BULBS  (C.  U.  A.  C.).— Pot  the  bulbs  and  other  plants  as 
you  propose,  and  cover  the  pots  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  but  do  not  place 
them  on  the  flue ;  a  cool  frame  would  bo  much  preferable.  Tulips  may  still 
be  pluited  out  of  doors  when  the  weather  and  soil  are  favourable. 


Names  of  Plants  (C.  C.F.).—1,  Aspleninm  bulbifemm ;  2, A.  flaccidom  ; 
3,  A.  Belangerii,  syn.Veitchianum ;  4,  A.  alatnm  ;  5,  Polypodium  appendicu- 
latum  ;  6,  Ncphrolepis  tuberoea  ;  7,  Nephrodium  molie.  (0.  H.). — Your 
plant  appears  to  be  a  Geum,  but  it  is  impoasible  for  anyone  to  determine  the 
species  from  such  an  imperfect  fragment  without  flowers.  We  are  nnable  to 
answer  your  other  question.  iO,  if..  New  Zeofond).— Casuarina  qoadrivalvifli 
{S.  L.,  C'olchetler).-~Flowar  much  withered.  It  appears  to  be  a  pale  variety 
of  Masdevallia  picto. 

THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY.   PIGEON.  AND  BEE   CHRONICLE. 


BREEDINa  AND  REABINa  OF  FARM  ftORSES. 

The  breeding  of  draught  horses  has  for  a  long  time  been  carried 
on  under  great  disadTantages  generally,  chiefly  on  aocount  of  the 
want  of  a  reference  as  to  the  pedigree  of  the  different  animala 
both  male  and  female,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  record  of  the 
previous  'parentage  of  horses  in  former  generations.  The  result 
of  breeding  has  been  attended  with  so  much  uncertainty  that  it 
has  gone  far  in  the  estimation  of  some  persons  to  induce  them  to 
doubt  the  principle  which  we  wish  now  to  enforce,  that  "  like 
begets  like,"  which  is  certainly  correct,  whether  we  apply  it  to 
the  production  of  horses  as  to  excellence  of  form,  size,  and  constitu- 
tion, or  as  to  the  inheritance  of  defects  and  tendency  to  disease  as 
well  as  infirmity  of  temper,  commonly  called  vicious.  In  com- 
mencing breeding  draught  horses  for  the  home  farm  we  should 
have  some  well-defined  object  in  riew  as  to  the  sort  and  style  of 
horses  which  we  require  to  raise.  In  making  a  selection  of  stock 
or  shed  animals  we  cannot  do  better  than  be  guided  by  the  in- 
telligence of  those  who  hare  for  a  lengthened  period  giren  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  made  large  outlays  of  money  in 
the  purchase  and  selection  of  a  style  and  type  of  horsea  best 
adapted  for  the  draught  and  tillage  work  of  the  farm. 

For  many  years  the  horses  most  in  request  were  the  black  and 
brown  animals,  called.the  horse  of  the  shires,  bred  and  reared  upon 
the  marsh  land  and  low  meadows  of  the  chief  river  valley s  in  the 
counties  of  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Derby,  Norfolk,  Hunts,  Beds 
Leicester,  Cheshire,  Rutland,  Notts,  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  and 
parts  of  Warwickshire,  and  Northamptonshire.  We  well  remember 
that  we  used  to  obtain  this  sort  of  horses  for  our  own  use  five  and 
forty  years  ago  from  Rugby  fairs  in  Warwickshire  j  we,  howeTer^ 
now  look  for  the  Clydesdale  or  Suffolk  bred  stock,  and  these  two 
breeds  are  those  to  which  prizes  have  been  awarded  in'preference  to 
others  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultiural  Society  of  England 
As  it  is  of  great  consequence  for  the  managers  of  home  farms  to 
know  where  to  obtain  the  best  stud  horses,  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend that  they  should  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  stud  com- 
panies, such  as  Welshpool,  Tylde,  Bishop  Stortford,  Crewe,  and 
others  ;  but  probably  better  than  any  of  these  is  the  Worsley  Hall 
stud,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  which  was  started  in 
the  year  1874,  and  has  been  conducted  most  judiciously  and  at 
great  cost  up  to  the  present  time.  The  stud  lately  consisted  of 
twenty  stallions  of  different  ages,  many  of  which  are  let  to  agri- 
cultural societies,  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  desire  to 
improve  their  horses  upon  their  home  farms  and  the  horses  of 
their  tenants.  As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  this  stud  a  draught  sale 
from  which  took  place  in  February,  1878,  consisting  of  forty-three 
animals,  many  of  them  being  foals  ;  yet  they  reached  the  value  of 
£148  each  upon  the  average,  and  it  is  his  lordship's  intention  to  hold 
such  sales  every  two  years.  To  further  show  the  value  of  this 
stud,  it  has  been  wonderfully  successful  during  the  past  three 
years  in  obtaining  prizes  at  the  Royal  Society's  meetings  at  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  and  last  year  at  Bristol,  where  his  lordship 
obtained  two  firsts,  one  second,  and  three  third  prizes  for  his  horses. 
The  stud  companies  are  now  supported  by  a  stud  book  for  horses 
of  pedigree  (upon  something  like  the  same  principle  as  the  '*  Short, 
horned  Herd  Book,")  the  Earl  of  EUesmere  being  the  President, 
and  Earl  Spencer  the  Vice-President.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
value  of  this  step,  as  it  must  undoubtedly  add  to  the  value  of  the 
breed,  because  it  will  include  only  animals  which  can  be  relied  upon 
as  to  parentage.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  Mr.  Sexton,  of 
'  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich,  who  will  be  very  pleased  to  give  al^ 
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needful  information.  The  entries  in  the  stud  book  up  to  a  late 
date  had  reached  1800,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  first  volume  will 
be  pablished  before  the  next  Royal  Show.  Any  noblemen  or 
gentlemen  desiring  to  commenoe  breeding  horses  of  the  best  style 
and  highest  vaiae,  both  in  money  or  for  practical  objects  of  tillage 
and  draught,  should  give  from  £150  ta£200  each  for  the  two  best 
brood  mares  or  fillies  to  be  had,  and  send  them  to  one  of  the  best 
stud  hocsee  in  the  kingdom.  In  support  of  this  idea  we  would 
only  aa J  that  the  money  laid  out  in  the  first  cost  must  answer  a 
good  purpose  with  ordinary  care  and  management,  seeing  that  the 
heit  stock  are  no  more  costly  to  manage  or  to  feed,  nor  more  expen- 
siTe  in  other  respects,  whilst  the  produce  of  them  will  always  prove 
valuable  in  proportion  to  their  pedigree  and  the  care  taken  of  them. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  style  of  horses  we  recommend  for 
the  home  farm  we  must  now  state  the  points  they  should  possess. 
The  feet  should  be  firm,  deep,  and  wide  at  the  heel ;  the  pasterns 
not  too  long  or  straight,  flat  bone  ;  short  fetlock  and  knee.  A 
stallion  should  not  measure  less  than  11  inches  below  the  knee, 
and  girth  from  7  feet  9  inches  to  8  feet  8  inches  ,*  should  not  stand 
more  than  17  hands  nor  less  than  16^  hands ;  should  have  wide 
chest,  ahonlders  well  thrown  back,  head  large  and  masculine 
without  coarseness,  full  flowing  mane,  short  back,  large  muscular 
development  of  the  loin,  long  quarters  with  tail  well  set  on,  good 
second  thighs,  large  flat  clean  hocks,  plenty  of  long  silky  hair 
on  legir— or  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  a  farm  horse  should  be 
long,  low,  and  wide,  and  thoroughly  free  from  all  disease.  Action 
also  is  a  main  point,  and  for  farm  work  it  is  essential  the  horse 
should  be  a  good  mover,  and  to  test  this  when  required  to  trot  it 
should  have  action  like  a  Norfolk  cob. 

The  two  breeds  of  horses  which  we  recommend  for  the  home 
farm  are  the  Clydesdale  and  Suffolk.  To  the  former,  however, 
we  give  the  preference.  It  is  essential  that  the  mare  should  be 
selected  of  the  desired  stamp  and  as  perfect  as  possible,  for  it  is 
thought  that  the  excellence  of  the  progeny  will  depend  more 
upon  the  dam  than  the  sire ;  there  are,  however,  many  expe- 
rienced men  who  consider  the  sire  as  being  most  impressive.  The 
animals  should  both  be  young  and  in  good  health  and  full  of 
vigour,  it  being  a  recognised  fact  that  most  of  the  infirmities 
from  which  horses  suffer  are  her^itary,  including  a  tendency  to 
throw  out  side  bones.  Many  persons  breed  from  mares  when 
by  age  or  otherwise  incapacitated  for  work ;  but  it  is  a  serious 
mistake,  for  we  are  of  opinion  based  upon  experience  that 
mares  may  be  bred  from  with  the  greatest  advantage  at  three 
years  old,  and  if  properly  managed  will  not  be  injured  for 
working  upon  the  farm.  We  have  found  no  more  danger  at- 
tending parturition  in  the  case  of  young  mares  than  there  is 
in  that  of  older  animals.  The  period  of  gestation  in  mares 
is  about  eleven  months,  but  sometimes  varies  a  little,  and  it 
is  important  that  whilst  pregnant  they  should  be  kept  in  goo  d 
useful  condition,  because  when  ill  fed  they  are  unable  to  sustain 
the  woxik:  of  the  farm  and  are  likely  to  suffer  from  abortion,  and 
no  animals  suffer  more  from  the  ill  effects  of  a  premature  birth 
than  mares.  We  have  always  found  that  brood  mares  may  be 
worked  if  properly  cared  for  by  the  teamsmen  without  injury  up 
to  the  time  of  foaling,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  tethered  in  a 
stable  with  other  horses  when  that  time  approaches,  but  should 
be  xnrovided  with  a  comfortable  loose  box  some  time  before  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  parturition  are  apparent.  We  believe 
that  more  mares  receive  injury  in  th*»  company  of  other  horses  in 
the  stable  than  they  ever  do  in  field  tillage  work  if  properly  cared 
for.  We,  however,  object  to  heavy  draught  in  carting  work  after 
they  are  half  gone  in  pregnancy.  The  box  for  mares  to  foal  in 
should  be  roomy  and  not  less  than  13  feet  square,  being  filled-in 
at  the  bottom  with  earth  about  1^  foot  in  depth,  and  littered  with 
straw  as  cleanliness  requires  ;  that  the  manure  be  removed  daily 
as  in  a  stall,  but  the  urine  will  be  absorbed  by  the  earth  and 
turned  to  good  account,  as  we  have  found  from  practice.  But 
the  theory  of  this  matter  is  well  pourtrayed  by  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Yoelcker,  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  chemical 
changes  -which  take  place  when  liquid  manure  is  in  contact  with 
soils.  He  ays  :  ^'  Passed  through  or  into  clay,  loamy,  and  calca- 
reous soils,  liquid  manure  leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of  am- 
monia in  the  earth :  it  also  leaves  a  portion  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric add."  Sandy  soils^  however,  retain  from  liquid  manure 
but  little  either  of  ammonia  or  potash ;  but  the  greatest  of  all 
the  advantages  is  that  the  strong  loamy  earth  not  only  absorbs 
the  urine  but  it  fixes  and  deodorises  the  ammonia,  and  renders 
the  boxes  healthy  and  the  air  pure.  With  respect,  however,  to 
accommodation  for  mares  at  foaling  time  nothing  answers 
better  than  a  small  bam  mow,  or  if  large  and  roomy  it  may  be 
partitioned  temporarily  with  strong  larch  poles  if  more  than  one 
box  is  required.  We  must  observe  that  there  is  always  some 
danger  attending  parturition,  and  it  is  more  so  when  the  mares 
have  led  a  lazy  life  in  ^od  pastures  and  are  in  high  condition,  as 
false  presentations  will  tiien  frequently  occur,  and  assistance 
should  be  obtained  from  a  veterinaiy  or  other  competent  person. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

n&rte  Labeur  should  now  be  continued,  even  during  frosty 
weather,  because  first  it  is  essential  to  the  horses'  health,  and  i 


secondly  because  in  the  varied  operations  of  a  well-conducted 
home  farm  there  is  either  work  requiring  to  be  done  immediately, 
or  important  matters  may  be  carried  out  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  spring.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  there  can  b  e  iiD 
doubt  that  when  horses  are  allowed,  and  particularly  aged 
animals,  to  stand  idle  in  their  stalls  it  is  sure  to  result  in  swoUen 
legs  or  various  other  ailments.  If  horses  are  well  fed  they  must 
be  regularly  worked,  even  if  only  light  work  sufficient  for  exercise 
is  adopted.  Secondly,  by  anticipation  of  the  coming  seed  time 
there  are  various  jobs  for  the  horses  to  do  now  which  will  prevent 
their  being  taken  from  the  field  during  the  early  spring.  Dung 
from  the  yards  and  cattle  boxes  if  laid  out  now  whilst  the  ground 
is  frozen  will  go  much  farther  than  after  being  allowed  to  waste 
and  pet  rotten  in  the  Heap  ;  in  the  event,  however,  of  dung  being 
required  to  be  laid  out  for  early  potatoes  or  mangold  it  must  be 
heaped  ready  for  planting  time,  unless  the  land  has  been  previ- 
ously stetched  in  readiness  for  receiving  the  manure.  In  such 
case  the  work  will  be  forwarded  by  laying  out  the  dung  during 
frosty  weather  and  spread  between  the  hills,  so  that  by  reversing 
the  stetches  when  favourable  weather  arrives  the  work  will  be 
found  more  forward.  As  soon  as  the  weather  is  open  and  the 
land  fit  for  ploughing,  and  where  old  saintfoin  or  two-years  clover 
lea  is  intended  for  oats  or  peas,  the  land  may  be  ploughed  with 
the  double  furrow  plough,  and  the  presser  followmg  will  prove 
economicaL  Upon  all  but  the  strongest  soils  two  horses  only 
will  be  required  to  the  double  furrowed  plough,  which  is  a  great 
economy  compared  with  what  we  often  see,  and  when  we  have 
horses  of  sufficient  weight  and  power  snd  in  good  condition  the 
work  is  comparatively  easv  to  them.  It  will  be  necessary  now  to 
decide  the  sort  of  peas  to  be  sown,  as  the  very  first  week  that  the 
land  will  work  it  should  be  done.  If  it  is  required  to  grow 
turnips  after  the  peas  the  early  Dun  pea  is  the  best  to  sow  by 
drilling  8^  bushels  per  acre.  If  the  land  is  to  be  artificially 
manured  one  and  a  half  of  nitrate  of  soda,  l^cwt.  bone  phosphate, 
and  1  cwt.  of  kainit  per  acre  should  be  mixed  and  sown  by  hand 
behind  the  drill,  the  harrows  following  ;  the  manure  then  falls 
into  the  groves  made  bv  the  seed  tubes  and  shares,  and  is  buried 
in  direct  contact  with  the  seed. 

Hand  Labour  is  now  employed  in  connection  with  threshing. 
We  are  at  present  threshing  by  steam  power  a  bamful  of  peas, 
another  of  barley,  and  a  large  rick  of  drege  com  is  to  follow  ; 
therefore  some  of  the  men  will  be  employed  in  ricking  the  straw 
and  haulm,  as  peas  haulm  and  casing  are  good  for  horses.  The 
winnowing  and  cleaning  of  com  fit  for  sale  is  often  done  sepa- 
rately, but  it  should  be  done  simultaneously.  In  threshing  the 
com,  as  done  by  such  machines  as  those  nuade  by  Olayton  and 
Shuttleworth,  there  is  no  separate  winnowing,  the  com  all  being 
delivered  in  different  sacks — head  com,  seconds,  and  tailing,  and 
if  it  is  required  each  sackful  weighed  o£E  at  a  given  weight  instead 
of  being  filled  and  passed  on  by  measure.  After  the  severe,  and 
at  the  same  time  changeable,  weather  which  has  prevailed  for  the 
past  six  weeks  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  turnips 
and  Swede  crops  will  be  seriously  injured,  and  should  this  damage 
proceed  and  extend  it  will  prove  a  serious  loss  to  all  who  have  a 
full  stock  of  sheep ;  it  will,  however,  be  chiefly  in  cold  strong 
soils  where  the  greatest  injuiy  will  probably  occur,  in  which  case 
we  advise  that  when  the  weather  becomes  mild  and  open  the 
roots  in  the  field  should  be  examined,  and  if  found  to  be  decaying 
the  roots  should  be  taken  up  with  all  speed  by  all  the  men  and 
women  who  can  be  spared  on  the  farm,  and  have  the  decayed 
roots  cut  off  and  the  bulbs  heaped  in  the  field  ready  for  use. 
This  will  prevent  the  mischief  extending  for  a  considerable  time ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  bulbs  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  land  the 
rot  affecting  the  roots  will  speedily  render  them  useless.  All  the 
young  stock  of  horned  cattle  will  now  require  especial  attention, 
as  well  as  the  dairy  cows.  Mixed  straw  and  hay  chaff  with 
pulped  or  grated  roots  form  the  best  food  for  all,  particularly  for 
animals  which  are  in  calf,  and  when  fed  twice  a  day  with  mode- 
rate quantities  it  is  better  than  giving  roots  and  fodder  separately, 
except  cabbage,  which  is  good  in  all  weathers.  The  down  fiocks 
are  now  lambing,  and  will  require  attention  as  usual  in  the  lamb- 
ing fold.  Cabbage  is  the  best  vegetable  food  thej^  can  have. 
Cut  roots  given  m  the  lambing  fold  should  be  avoided,  as  we 
have  known  many  deaths  occur  to  ewes  which  have  recently 
lambed  because  they  eat  them  too  fast,  and  overloading  the 
stomach  with  cold  roots  is  sure  to  injure  the  ewes  more  or  less, 
although  they  may  at  the  same  time  have  a  fair  allowance  of  hay 
and  straw  chaff.  Fatting  oxen  and  heifers  should  now  receive 
Swedes  as  root  food,  reserving  the  mangold  for  the  spring  and 
summer. 


FAMOUS  POULTRY  YARDS.— No.  3. 

PA.TSHULL  PARK  (THB  COUKTESS  OP  DARTMOUTH). 
The  last  poultry  yard  we  described  was  one  in  which  much  has 
been  done  with  few  visible  appliances.  We  now  come  to  one  on 
a  scale  of  princely  magnificence.  There  are,  of  course,  only  very 
few  fanciers  who  have  anything  like  the  epace  or  convenience  for 
poultry  culture  on  a  grand  Fcale  which  Patshull  affords,  and  con- 
sequently few  who  can  expect  to  imitate  the  aixangements  of  its 
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poaltrj  yards,  bnt  to  those  few  we  would  hope  that  some  account 
of  them  maj  be  an  incentive  to  gire  an  eye  to  their  feathered 
stock. 

•Where  all  else  is  cared  for  and  well  managed— etables,  hothouses, 
the  model  farm  and  dairy — it  is  common  to  see  the  poultry  in  hope- 
less confusion.  It  has  often  distressed  us,  a9  enthusiastic  fanciers, 
to  so  through  the  yards  attached  to  many  a  large  establishment, 
and  to  find  them,  it  may  be,  constructed  in  the  most  costly  way,  and 
belieyed  by  their  owners  to  be  faultless,  yet  utterly  unnt  for  their 
purpose,  while  hundreds  of  acres  of  lovely  wood  and  park,  where 
the  birds  might  luxuriate  and  thrive  and  live  on  half  the  food 
the^]oonsume  in  elaborate  pens,  are  made  of  no  nvail. 

The  great  charm  to  us  of  the  Patshull  yards  is  that  in  their 
arrangement,  utility'  and  ornament  are  most  perfectly  combined. 
If  we  forget  not,  their  origin  was  not  primarily  the  love  of  fancy 
birds,  but  the  exigencies  of  Lady  Dartmouth's  chef  de  cuitine. 
The  house  was  first  well  supplied,  and  thence  grew  the  additional 
interest  of  keeping  highly  bred  and  exhibition  birds.  We  have 
elsewhere  seen  well-planned  rows  of  model  yards,  where  all  was 
the  pink  of  neatness,  and  all  the  birds  looked  ready  for  the  show 
pen,  but  in  these  establishments  there  has  often  oeen  a  lack  of 
the  appearance  of  work  and  business  ;  we  have  guessed,  in  fact, 
that^  few  of  the  winners  were  reared  on  the  premises.  Other 
fanciers  again,  who  may  be  among  the  most  successful  of  breeders, 
keep  their  biids  so  roughly  scattered  among  farm  buildings  and 

Plantations,  and  the  varieties  so  confused,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ave  any  eood  view  or  idea  of  the  stock.  The  beautiful  effect, 
too,  of  birds  is,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  greatly  enhanced 
by  numbers,  especially  so  when  many  of  one  kind  are  seen  together. 
At  Patshull  you  can  at  once  see  that  birds  are  reared  by  the  hun- 
dred in  the  most  natural  way  over  the  broad  acres  of  the  park, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  can  view  at  a  glance  dozens  of  select 
champions  in  their  long  rows  of  show  yards.  We  had  seen  the 
establishment  before  this  winter  with  a  not  less  numerous  stock, 
but  that  was  before  the  days  of  Mr.  Martin's  regime.  Great 
things  had  meanwhile  been  done.  One  immense  new  block  of 
houses  and  runs  has  risen,  other  old-fashioned  yards  have  been 
adapted  to  modem  requirements,  and  complete  order  and  system 
have  been  infused  into  the  whole  concern.  To  mana^  such  an 
establishment  well  there  is  need  of  really  administrative  talent. 
We  have  described  other  poultry  yards  from  an  hour's  stroll 
round  them ;  to  see  these  lequiied  a  morning's  and  afternoon's 
drive,  and  even  then  we  omitted  some  of  the  outlying  runs  at 
lodges.  We  will  attempt  to  relate  in  order  what  we  saw  last 
month.  Much  might  be  written  about  Patshull  in  general,  its 
terraced  gardens  and  the  lovely  view  from  the  house  across  the 
lake,  but  we  must  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  poultry  yiurds. 

From  the  great  entrance  to  the  courtyard  a  broad  drive  de- 
scends ;  on  each  side  stretch  out  smooth  lawns  to  shrubberies  and 
grounds  beyond  covered  with  grand  forest  trees.  Here  the  first 
birds  caught  our  eye— a  pretty  troop  of  White  Yokohamas — ^the 
cocks  with  flowing  tails,  rushed  across  the  road  and  vanished 
among  the  trees.  Then  we  came  to  Lord  Dartmouth's  model 
farm ;  here  are  sent  birds  hj  the  hundred,  the  useful  qualities  of 
which  are  greater  than  their  exhibition  oeauties.  Such  a  place 
where  many  a  faulty  bird  which  would  cumber  the  show  runs 
can  be  sent  is  a  g^eat  economy  for  a  large  household.  Some 
of  them  live  in  divided  and  well-arranged  abodes,  once  those  of 
the  fancy  stock  ;  others  were  scattered  over  the  surrounding  fields 
—their  number  seemed,  as  on  a  former  visit  we  had  found  it,  to  be 
legion.  ^  Our  errand,  however,  was  to  see  the  choicest  of  the  stock 
so  we  did  not  stop  here. 

Further  on  we  reached  Snowdon :  it  is  a  picturesque  place.  A 
few  cottages  cluster  round  an  old-fashioned  homestead,  to  which 
a  rough  lane  leads  up.  The  sliding  doors  of  a  bam  were  pushed 
back,  and  through  it  we  found  ourselves  in  an  immense  partially 
grass-grown  yard,  surrounded  by  walls  and  buildings.  Here 
was  a  sight  indeed— some  fifty  young  Dark  Dorkings,  cockerels 
and  pullets.  In  general  we  believe  they  ran  out  even  beyond  this 
yard,  but  the  fields  were  newly  sown  and  they  were  temporarily 
confined.  There  were  some  splendid  birds  among  them  for 
shape,  size,  and  colour.  We  specially  admired  the  rose-combed 
cockerels.  At  Oxford  we  had  seen  a  capital  pen  of  this  variety 
shown  by  Lady  Dartmouth,  but  here  were  wx  or  eight  grand 
cockerels  together.  The  breed  seems  to  revive  in  a  phoenix-like 
manner  under  Mr.  Martin's  auspices.  When  he  managed  the 
yards  of  Linton  Park  Lady  Holmesilale's  strain  of  them  was 
famous;  then  we  remember  the  wonderful  cock  pourtrayed  in 
the  *;  Book  of  Poultry."  which  Mr.  Martin  showed  himself ;  then 
at  Little  Ness  grand  birds  appeared,  and  now  again  at  Patshull. 
We  have  a  few  ourselves,  but  came  home  quite  out  of  conceit 
with  them.  The  bloom  and  condition  of  this  yardful  of  Dorkings 
was  beautiful,  and  we  revelled  in  the  sight.  We  now  returned 
past  the  farm,  and  thence  past  the  house  to  Wildecot,  another 
poultry  colony  on  the  other  side  of  the  park.  Here  is  the  finest 
and  most  complete  range  of  poultry  houses,  and  here  were  most 
of  the  exhibition  birds.  Many  were  then  at  Birmingham,  bnt 
this  seemed  to  make  little  difference  among  so  many.  We  re- 
member Wildecot  in  far  different  circumstances,  and  here  it  was 
that  we  were  struck  with  the  great  improvements  that  had  been 


made  of  late.  The  success  has  been  in  the  adaptation  of  what 
was  ready  made  to  poultry  requirements.  All  the  best  yuds  w» 
have  ever  seen  have  been  clever  adaptations.  We  must  not  forget 
that  Lady  Dartmouth  does  not  merely  look  on  at  the  work  of 
others,  but  is  a  thoroughly  knowing  fancier,  enters  into  every 
arrangpement  of  her  yaras,  and  once  directed  them  entirely  her- 
self. The  yards  of  Wildecot  are  divided  by  one  of  the  park 
roads.  We  will  describe  one  side  first.  We  enter  through  a  gate, 
and  on  the  left  are  two  substantiAl  brick  and  tiled  houses,  each 
with  a  good  run.  In  one  of  them  was  a  grand  Dark  Dorking 
cock,  winner  of  the  cup  at  Newport  and  first  at  Cardiff.  He  was 
in  wonderful  plumage,  a  bird  of  moderate  height,  which  ^pe  Mr. 
Martin  prefers,  neither  long  nor  very  short  in  leg.  He  was 
standing  on  a  plank  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  ground — a  good 
hint  for  any  ran,  for  birds  delight  to  get  off  the  damp  cold 
ground.  Further  on  is  the  magnificent  new  range  of  houses. 
They  are  twelve  in  number.  We  think  their  arrangement  as 
nearly  perfection  as  possible.  Each  house  is  larg^e  and  lofty^ 
large  enough  for  many  more  birds  than  are  kept  in  them.  In 
front  each  has  so  spacious  a  grass  ran  that  they  can  be  kept 
green  with  a  lot  of  birds  upon  them.  They  are  planted  wiUi 
rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs,  and  fruit  trees  and  creepers 
grow  against  the  houses.  A  terrace  walk  runs  outside  the  grass 
yards  along  the  entire  range ;  from  this  a  view  of  all  the  inmates 
IS  quickly  gained.  On  the  other  side  of  it  a  lawn  stretches  away 
to  a  wood,  into  which  the  birds  can  be  turned  from  any  ran.  But 
we  must  not  forget  them  in  our  admiration  of  their  aliodes. 

First  came  Dark  Dorkings,  more  good  rose-combed  chickens ; 
then  Cuckoos,  the  hens  wonderfully  clear  in  marking  ;  one  of  the 
best  was  away  in  the  first-prize  pen  at  Birmingham,  but  several 
were  without  exception  the  best  we  had  ever  seen.  They  have 
since,  we  believe,  made  their  mark  at  Dorking,  Shrewsbury,  and 
elsewhere ;  next  were  good  White  Dorking  hens  :  then  in  order 
Buff  Cochin  chickens,  Spanish,  Silver  Polish,  White  CochinB, 
very  fine  in  shape ;  a  mixed  lot  of  chickens ;  Houdans,  among 
them  a  cock  with  a  capital  leaf-comb,  a  large  company  of  Buff 
Cochin  hens,  White-crested  Polish  chickens,^  and  lastly  Black 
Cochins.  In  tlus  yard  was  a  most  amusing  cockerel  which  Lady 
Dartmouth  taught  with  some  others  to  catch  bits  of  bread  like  a 
dog.  From  the  end  of  the  terrace  walk  you  look  down  on  to  a 
duckery.  A  green  grass  bank  shaded  with  larg^e  trees  runs  down 
to  a  stream,  and  on  the  other  side  again  is  a  lower  grass  lawn. 
The  whole  is  enclosed  with  high  wire  fencing,  and  one  would 
think  it  a  paradise  for  fancy  waterfowl,  but  hitherto  unfortunately 
they  have  not  thriven  ;  possibly  the  strong  stream  is  too  cold  for 
them.  Behind  the  range  of  houses  is  a  rough  grass  field  again 
and  plantation,  where  the  tenants  of  the  hoases  can  be  turned 
out.  We  have  alwa^  found  it  very  convenient  to  be  able  to 
change  birds  into  various  runs. 

The  yards  of  this  range  are  all  en  suite ;  so  having  glanced  at 
the  birds  from  the  terrace  walk  outside  we  returned  t&ngh  th& 
yards  for  a  more  minute  inspection.  We  observed  that  the 
perches  are  very  low  and  small,  such  as  a  bird  can  grasp.  This  i» 
entirely  in  accordance  with  our  own  ideas.  We  have  tried  perches 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  are  persuaded  that  small  ones  are  the 
best,  as  they  are  the  most  natural.  Inside  each  house  at  the  back 
are  two  good-sized  pens  for  single  cocks,  boarded  some  way  from 
the  ground  to  prevent  combats.  This  is  a  capital  plan  where 
there  is  a  careful  manager.  We  would  not  recommend  it  for  all 
establishments,  for  if  the  birds  were  neglected  and  left  too  long 
in  such  places  they  would  lose  heart  and  condition  and  their 
combs  would  droop.  Among  the  cocks  were  some  fine  fellows. 
A  Black  Cochin  with  the  best  foot-feathering  we  ever  saw,  a 
tufted  nondescript  with  wonderful  lustre  and  bloom— this  is 
a  crossbred  bird,  an  example  of  the  beautiful  and  interesting 
creatures  which  may  be  produced  by  crosses  ;  an  immense  pore- 
White  Houdan — ^he  was  last  year  the  cup  bird  at  one  of  the  great 
shows,  and  has  moulted  out  pure  white.  We  have  known  strange 
instances  of  such  changes,  and  have  ourselves  a  once  Dark  Dorking 
hen,  only  twenty  months  old,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  White. 
Then  came  another  nondescript,  a  lovely  White  bird  ;  a  splendid 
single-combed  Dark  Dorking  cockerel,  perfect  in  colour ;  and 
many  more.  But  space  will  fail  to  relate  all  we  saw.  In  every 
house  we  found  sometiiing  of  interest,  and  slowly  came  back  to 
the  end  of  the  range  towards  the  road.  We  must  leave  for 
another  description  the  other  yards. — C. 

THE  READING  PIGEON  AND  CAGE  BIRD  SHOW. 

This  pretty  Show  was  held  on  the  28rd  and  24th  inst  The 
public  have  learnt  that  it  is  always  well  managed,  and  so  the- 
entries  have  greatly  increased  each  year.  Those  of  Pigeons  were- 
this  year  very  large,  and  the  quality  of  the  birds  in  many  classes 
was  very  fine.    The  Carriers  and  Pouters  were  simply  wonderful. 

Carriers. — Over  eighty  competed  in  five  classes.  The  cup  went 
to  Mr.  Maynard's  grand  Black  cock,  almost  a  faultless  biid.  The 
same  gentleman  was  first  in  Black  hens  with  a  bird  in  capital  con- 
dition as  well  as  good  in  points.  Blues  showed  well,  and  the  class 
for  young  birds  was  very  well  filled,  first  being  a  Dun  of  great 
\  promise.    Pouters  were  also  an  extraordinarily  good  lot.    Csptaix^ 
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Hill's  challenge  cup  was  competed  for  and  again  won  by  Mr. 
Bullen's  Blue  cock.  We  specially  admired  Mr.  Baker's  first  Black 
hen,  Mr.  KeaU's  first  White  hen,  and  the  first  Yellow  hen  which  was 
in  beautiful  condition.  Dragoons  struck  us  as  being  all  round  about 
the  best  collection  of  the  variety  we  had  ever  seen  ;  they  are  now 
bred  to  a  more  definite  standard,  and  show  less  of  the  Carrier's 
wattle  than  formerly.  We  thought  Mr.  Wood's  cup  Blue  cock  a 
perfect  bird,  and  Mr.  Osmond's  second  quite  a  model  in  head  pro- 
perties. The  first  Yellow  hen  (Leith)  is  an  admirable  specimen,  as 
good  a  one  in  form  as  we  ever  saw.  Jacobins. — It  is  needless  to 
describe  the  three  winning  birds  in  the  first  class,  a  Yellow  and 
two  Beds ;  they  are  Mr.  Salter's  celebrities.  In  the  other  class 
Mr.  Salter  again  took  all  the  prizes ;  first  with  a  lovely  White, 
second  with  a  Black,  and  third  another  White.  Homing  Antwerps, 
«8  usual  at  Beading,  made  immense  classes,  over  one  hundred  birds 
in  alL  The  Short-faced  Antwerps  did  not  strike  us  as  very  good. 
Tumblers.— The  Ahnonds  were  very  good,  and  Short-faced  any 
other  colour  very  fair,  first  being  a  Red,  second  a  Red  Mottle, 
and  third  a  Kite.  Flying  Tumblers  numbered  sixteen,  first  a 
▼err  good  Black  Beard,  second  a  Blue  Beard,  and  third  a  Yellow 
Boaewing.  Owls  (Foreign).— Several  birds  in  this  class  were 
nnwelL  and  showed  the  effects  of  this  long  winter.  One  of  those 
which  wexe  equal  third  was  a  Black.  English  Owls  made  very 
good  classes.  The  first  Blue  cock  (Salter)  was  very  remarkable 
m'head  and  in  deepness  of  colour ;  the  same  exhibitor's  cup  Silver 
hen  ia  a  beauty.  Turbits  were  good  classes,  though  not  equal  to 
those  of  some  shows  this  season.  The  first  Blue  cock  was  very 
good  in  gullet,  and  of  a  pleasing  colour.  In  the  other  cock  class 
a  Red  was  first,  rather  large  but  good  in  head  and  brif^ht  in 
colour  The  cup  went  to  a  pretty  little  Blue  hen,  indistmct  in 
bars  and  short-flighted,  but  beautiful  in  gullet.  Magpies  were 
manj  and  good,  the  cup  Black  cock  very  rich  in  colour.  Arch- 
angels were  unfortunately  in  a  bad  light ;  we  did  not  quite  agree 
with  the  awards.  The  first  bird  had  not  a  good  head,  but  the 
merit  of  gloss  and  colour  down  the  back.  The  second  we  did  not 
Admiie.  We  thought  an  unnoticed  bird  of  Mr.  Salter's  one  of  the  , 
best-  Barbs  were  a  grand  class.  First  a  Black,  second  a  Black,  and 
third  a  Red.  We  thought  the  first  a  little  straight  in  face.  Mr. 
Fulton's  famous  old  Red  was  not  in  the  list.  Fantails.— First  and 
third  were  Whites,  both  combining  nice  tails  with  some  motion. 
Second  a  flat-tailed  BUck.  Any  other  variety.— First  a  good 
Blskck  Swallow,  second  a  Blue  Priest ;  third,  called  a  "  Colore 
Priest,'^  was  like  a  Suabian  with  a  white  cap.  Immense  Sellmg 
classes  followed  with  little  to  notice  in  them.  A  curious  and  in- 
teresting Japanese  Pigeon  was  in  the  Show,  not  for  competition. 
Sts  colours  are  very  gorgeous,  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
the  Harlequin  Bronzewing ;  its  feathering  is  very  loose  and  hangs 
almost  like  hair.  We  hear  that  a  pair  of  these  rare  bird  were 
imported,  and  that  the  second  was  unfortunately  killed  a  few 

^ays  ago. 

Twenty  classes  for  Canaries  were  well  filled.  The  Mules,  too, 
were  as  numerous  and  beautiful  as  any  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
foreign  birds  are  always  a  great  feature  in  such  a  show,  specially 
at  Beading,  where  all  the  choicest  and  rarest  specimens  from  Mrs. 
Monck's  avianes  appear.  .       ^         ..  ^         ^. 

In  the  Parrot  class  a  grand  "King  Parrot"  was  first  Five 
groups  of  Foreign  birds  were  shown,  and  Mrs.  Monck  won  all  the 
four  prizes.  In  her  cages  were  some  very  rare  Parakeets,  very  fine 
Caidmals,  a  Blue  Robin,  and  a  Madagascar  Love  Bird.  The  class 
-for  Foreign  birds  shown  singly  or  in  pairs  was  immense.    First 


^id  tail,  third  a  Pekin  ^Uglltmgale,  ana  lounn  a  pair  oi  Blue 
Bonnets.  Among  the  very  highly  commendeda  was  a  pretty  little 
I>iamond  Sparrow  in  nice  condition,  a  rare  pair  of  Harlequm 
Dores,  some  Zebra  Finches,  and  many  other  pretty  birds. 

The  Com  Exchange,  in  which  the  Show  is  always  held,  was  as 
usual  well  heated. 

VARIETIES. 

The  following  notice  has  been  issued  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Alexandra  Palace  Bird  Show—"  A  much-needed  reform  in 
the  conduct  of  Shows  is  announced  to  take  place  in  connection 
with  the  above.  The  catelogue  will  be  virtually  abolished,  or  at 
an  events  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  copy  will  be  abolished, 
inasmuch  as  each  table  wiU  bear  a  label  ginng  fuU  desmption  of 
the  class  of  birds  exhibited  upon  it,  and  each  cage  will  bear  its 
aelling  price.  Visitors  will  thus  be  spared  a  tax  and  a  nuisance, 
and  those  ordinary  pleasure-seekers  who  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Belgian  and  a  Nor^vich  Canary,  or  between  a 
^oodlark  and  a  Skylark,  wiU  be  enlightened  and  interested.  It 
IB  claimed  for  the  innovation  that  the  result  will  be  the  same  as 
that  achieved  by  its  recent  adoption  in  the  Alexandra  Palace 
oicture  gaUery— viz.,  a  larger  number  of  interested  visitors  and 
uicreased  sales."  We  trust  from  the  wording  of  the  above  notice 
that  the  labels  on  each  cage  are  to  be  supplementery  to  a  catalogue 
and  not  in  Ueu  of  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  visitors  to  a 
ahow  will  be  glad  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  catalogue,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  regular  fancier  likes  to  see  by  a  glance  at  the  page 
of  a  caUlogue  who  are  exhibiting,  and  also  likes  to  preserve  tte 


catalogues  of  the  great  shows  for  future  reference.  Intending 
purchasers,  too,  find  it  convenient  to  compare  the  prices  of  birds 
in  a  printed  list,  and  would  waste  time  m  going  from  label  to 
label.    We  shall  be  interested  to  see  how  the  plan  works. 

Thb  British  Jurors  for  poultry  at  the  Paris  Exhibition — 

Mr,  O.  E.  Cresswell  and  Mr.  M.  Leno — ^have  received  autograph 
letters  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  thanking  them  for  their  services 
H.R.H.  has  also  sent  them  portraits  of  himself. 

According  to  returns  and  estimates  collected  and  compiled 

by  the  agricultural  department  in  Washington,  last  year's  crop 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  the  enormous  total  of 
425,000,000  bushels. 

Any   observations    concerning   the  migrations  of  birds 

during  this  exceptionally  severe  winter  are  worth  record.  The 
Harwich  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  writes  that  a  flock  of 
Brent  Geese  have  come  over,  and  are  about  the  banks  of  the  Stour 
near  Manningtree.       

MODERN  BEE  MANAGEMENT.— No.  2. 

COMB  FOUNDATION.— (Cafirtnii«f.) 
Thb  extreme  brittleness  of  wax  sheets  in  cold  weather  renders 
it  necessary  to  have  them  slightly  warmed  before  handling.  In 
summer  temperatures,  however,  they  stand  a  great  amount  of 
rough  usage  without  risk.  To  prepare  the  sheets  for  brood 
frames  they  should  first  be  pared  along  the  upper  edge  with  a 
penknife  and  a  straight-edge,  so  that  they  may  lie  evenly  along 
the  bar.  They  should  then  be  cut  so  that  when  fastened  (to  the 
top  bar  only)  there  may  be  a  free  space  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
down  either  side  and  at  least  half  an  inch  at  bottom.  This  pre- 
caution is  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  best  foundation  will 
stretch  a  little  under  the  weight  of  honey  and  adhering  bees, 
when,  if  spaces  are  not  left  as  above,  it  will  press  against  the  side 
and  bottom  barb  and  tend  to  bulge  somewhat.  Where  it  is  in- 
tended to  use  foundation  freely  the  top  bars  of  all  frames  should 
have  a  groove  along  the  middle  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
depth  cut  by  the  saw.  This  serves  not  merely  as  a  guide  to  the 
exact  centre  of  the  bar  but  gives  greater  security  to  the  fastening. 
The  plan  I  adopt  for  fixing  them  is  to  invert  the  frame,  holding 
it  in  the  left  hand.  I  then  balance  the  sheet  where  it  is  to  be 
fixed  or  press  it  into  the  groove,  allowing  it  to  lean  on  the  thumb. 
A  wax  smelter  is  at  hand  charged  Mrith  wax  as  hot  as  possible. 
A  few  drops,  say  half  a  teaspoonful,  are  poured  on  one  end  of  the 
joint  and  allowed  by  sloping  the  frame  to  run  along  to  the  other, 
fixing  the  sheet  as  it  goes.  It  is  well  to  treat  both  sides  in  the 
same  way  for  greater  security,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  allow 
the  wax  to  set  and  to  support  the  sheet  while  tumine  the  frame, 
and  also  when  inverting  it  to  its  proper  position.  It  should  at 
once  for  safety  be  hung  in  an  empty  hive.  Instead  of  a  smelter 
a  teacup  and  spoon  may  be  used.  I  cannot  recommend  a  brush 
or  feather,  as  they  daub  the  sheet,  and  the  bees  are  slow  to  work 
on  such  places — ^thus  the  comb  will  often  be  weakest  where  it 
should  be  strongest;  besides,  such  daubed  places  are  rarely 
thinned  down  by  the  bees,  and  should  the  comb  ever  come  to 
table  will  form  a  not  veiy  agreeable  morsel.  By  the  plan  I 
suggest  the  fastening  will  not  cover  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  the  sheet.  It  wiU  be  easy  for  anyone  with  a  little  experi- 
ence to  devise  other  ways  of  fixing  the  sheet,  but  I  have  always 
found  the  above  to  be  a  safe  and  ready  plan.  For  supers  the 
foundation  may  be  fastened  in  the  same  way,  it  being  sufficient, 
however,  to  do  one  side.  But  here  I  must  insert  a  word  of 
caution.  No  doubt  bees  will  fill  a  super  more  rapidly  when 
furnished  with  full  sheets,  but  as  it  sometimes  happens  during  a 
glut  of  honey,  possibly  from  want  of  time,  and  during  cool 
weather,  probably  from  want  of  heat,  that  they  do  not  thin  dow  n 
the  founoation  perfectly,  there  is  considerable  ''herring  bone" 
noticeable  when  the  comb  is  cut  up  for  use.  Bee-keepers  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  securing  honey  that  shall  be  unobjectionable 
from  any  cause  whatever.  I  should  therefore  recommend  that 
no  greater  depth  of  sheet  should  be  used  in  supers  than  from 
1  to  2  mches,  and  that  of  the  thinnest  and  purest  colour. 

I  have  placed  swarms  in  hot  weather  in  hiyes  containing  ten 
full  sheets  of  foundation  without  any  mishap  occurring.  I  am, 
however,  in  such  cases  always  apprehensive  of  breaking  down, 
and  as  a  rule  would  recommend  the  sheets  to  be  used  alternately 
wiUi  finished  combs  to  aid  in  bearing  the  strain  to  which  a  heavy 
swarm  will  subject  them.  This  plan  presupposes  that  the  bee- 
keeper can  lay  his  hands  on  spare  combs  at  swarming  tune,  and 
it  is  just  here  that  foundation  will  best  assist  him ;  for.  witnout 
very  sensibly  weakening  his  other  stocks,  he  can  ^  crib  "  a  comb 
here  and  a  comb  there,  inserting  new  sheets  in  their  place.  Or, 
still  better,  let  him  take  away  all  empty  combs  from  each  hive 
early  in  spring,  closing  up  those  on  whicn  the  bees  are  clustered 
by  close-fitting  dividing  boards.  They  will  hatch  more  brood  by 
being  tiius  confined,  and,  as  room  is  required,  may  have  a  sheet 
of  foundation  inserted  between  the  brood  combs  every  week  or 
oftener.  In  this  way  also  drone  and  crooked  combs  can  be  re- 
placed with  the  least  amount  of  loss,  and  in  the  end  with  great 
gain.  It  will  generally  be  found  tnat  good  swarms  hiv^  as 
above  will  haye  their  house  fully  furnished  in  less  than  a  week. 
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Another  way  of  obtaining  the.  desired  stock  of  spare  combs  is 
to  keep  strong  hives  working  out  sheets  after  the  main  honej 
season  is  over.  Full  combs  can  be  removed  and  sheets  given 
after  the  supers  have  been  removed,  and  there  are  generally 
ffleanin^  from  limes  or  other  sources  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
full  activity  at  this  work  till  September.  By  feeding  syrup  the 
working-out  of  sheets  can  be  carried  on  even  till  November. 
Another  very  safe  plan  of  utilising  the  foundation  is  to  place  a 
hive  fully  fumishea  with  sheets  as  a  nadir  to  a  strong  stock,  say 
in  May.  As  population  increases  the  bees  gradually  work  their 
way  downwards,  thus  causing  little  risk  of  breakage,  and  very 
soon  the  stock  may  be  divided  into  two  by  giving  a  queen  to  the 
upper  one  removed,  leaving  the  old  queen  in  the  old  place.  Or 
the  top  storey  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  extracting  purposes. 

Those  who  have  no  spare  combs  would  do  well  to  confine  the 
Bwarm  by  dividing  boards  to  only  as  many  sheets  as  they  can 
cover.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  swarm  will  be  more  equally  dis- 
tributed and  the  working-out  of  the  sheets  be  more  uniform. 
The  dividing  boards  also  assist  in  supporting  the  bees,  and  pre- 
yent  the  tendency  that  a  globular  mass  of  them  has  of  drawing 
the  outer  sheets  towards  the  centre  of  the  cluster. 

When  it  is  usual  to  find  both  honey  and  eggs  in  the  combs 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  sheet  is  supplied,  to  have  a  ten-frame 
hive  filled  by  a  swarm  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  have  so  desirable 
a  uniformity  of  combs  in  the  apiary,  and  in  fact  almost  to  double 
the  results  in  a  season,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  figure  out,  as 
some  have  done  in  these  pages,  the  question  of  cost.  If  all  these 
advantages  are  not  worth  the  original  outlay  of  Gd.  per  sheet  or 
BO  the  locality  or  the  season  must  be  poor  indeed. — William 
BaiTT,  Beecrqjfly  Blairgowrie, 


DYSENTERY  IN  HIVES. 

This  fell  disease  has  already  made  its  appearance  this  winter, 
and  caused  the  destruction  of  one  hive  at  least  in  a  friend's  garden. 
This  leads  me  to  give  a  word  of  caution  and  advice  to  all  bee- 
keepers, and  it  will  be  well  it  should  not  be  neglected.  Dysentery 
in  Mves  may  arise  from  several  causes ;  but  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  such  a  year  especially^  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  possible 
to  apply  any  remedy  which  shall  not  prove  as  injurious  as  the 
disease  itself.  The  only  effectual  remedy  being  to  transfer  the 
bees  to  a  perfectly  clean  hive,  affording  them  good  ventilation  and 
a  little  stimulating  food,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  of  this  sort 
can  be  done  where  the  thermometer  is  generally  below  freezing 
point. 

The  disease  is  generated  for  the  most  part  by  damp  and  defec- 
tive ventilation,  and  chiefly  in  stocks  that  have  been  fed  late  in 
autumn  with  a  too  thin  and  watery  syrup.  As  long  as  the  bees 
can  move  freely  in  and  out,  as  they  can  m  fine  open  winters,  there  is 
little  fear  of  mischief ;  but  when,  as  is  the  case  this  present  season, 
the  insects  are  shut  in  for  weeks  together  in  a  close  damp  atmo- 
sphere, dysentery  is  the  most  likely  of  all  troubles  to  befall  them. 

In  this  case  prevention  if  possible  seems  the  only  remedy,  and 
better  than  any  attempted  cure.  First  of  all  let  care  be  taken 
every  week,  or  even  oftener,  with  a  crooked  piece  of  wire  to  draw 
out  every  dead  bee  that  can  be  found  about  the  entrances  on  the 
floor  boards.  This  will  remove  one  of  the  most  common  and  fatal 
causes  of  the  disease.  Heaps  of  dead  are  often  found  choking 
up  the  doorways  and  preventing  all  egress,  as  well  as  shutting 
the  bees  up  in  a. kind  of  "  blackhole,"  to  breathe  the  same  vitiated 
atmosphere  over  and  over  again.  When  this  is  the  case  the  tem- 
perature rises,  and  you  have  a  death-producing  heat  which  aggra- 
vates the  evil  already  existing.  At  such  times  great  excitement 
takes  place  in  the  hive  ;  the  bees  are  induced  to  gorge  themselves 
with  food,  then  comes  a  desire  to  move  abroad ;  unable  to  relieve 
themselves  by  voiding  their  excrement  in  the  open  air,  they  dis- 
charge it  among  the  combs  and  on  the  floor  board.  So  the  mischief 
increases  till  the  entire  stock  becomes  diseased  and  enfeebled  past 
cure.  A  certain  sign  of  mischief  is  a  loud  humming  which  may 
then  be  heard  kept  up,  with  a  high  temperature  day  and  night. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  breaks  up,  and  indeed  on  the  first  interval 
of  warmer  weather,  we  should  recommend  a  general  examination 
of  all  hives  and  a  cleansing  of  floor  boards.  A  clean  and  dry 
board  that  has  been  saturated  by  exposure  to  the  air  should  be 
substituted  for  every  foul  one.  Where  bar-framed  hives  are  in 
use  it  would  be  well  on  the  first  open,  still,  and  sunny  day  to 
examine  the  combs,  removing  any  that  were  mildewed  or  soiled,  or 
cutting  away  parts  of  them  so  affected.  Then,  too,  even  a  transfer 
might  be  made  of  the  sounder  combs  and  the  bees  upon  them  to 
an  entirely  new  hive  of  the  same  size  into  which  the  combe  would 
exactly  fit.  At  the  same  time  any  lack  of  food  observed  might  be 
judiciously  supplied  according  to  recent  advice  which  I  gave  on 
this  Bnbject.--!B.  A  W. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Fertilitt  of  Eoob  (S.  jP.).— The  question  yon  ask  has  )}een  and  re- 
mains a  vexed  one.  In  ordinary  weather  you  might  set  the  eggs  in  three 
days.  There  is  much  leas  intercoaxse  between  the  sexes  in  very  cold  than  in 
milder  weather,  iMvertbeless  we  should  feel  toIeraUy  sure  of  the  eggs  being 


fertile,  even  in  this  weather,  after  a  week.  The  proportion  of  sexes  when  the 
temperature  is  as  low  as  it  is  now  should  never  bo  more  than  4  to  1,  and 
should  bo  increased  by  degrees  as  the  weather  becomes  more  genial. 

Sheli^less  Bogs  (Aton).— More  shell-less  eggs  are  laid  at  this  season  than 
at  any  other.  As  a  role  lime  is  wanting,  and  other  ingredients  that  birds  find 
when  prowliug  about,  whereas  now  they  hang  about  their  houses,  and  fze- 
qucntly  stay  within  them  all  day.  The  blending  of  the  yolk  and  white  is- 
often  caused  by  frost.  Put  a  basket  or  barrowload  of  bricklayer's  rubbish  in 
their  roosting  places,  and  feed  the  birds  ou  ground  oats.  Barl^  is  not  aa 
good  as  oats. 

Eruptions  on  Calves  (/.  r.).— You  do  not  state  the  ages  of  the  calves^ 
nor  the  quantity  of  bean  meal  you  have  eriven  tliem.  Yon  may  have  given 
it  in  excess  together  with  a  deficiency  of  green  food,  and  the  grael  has 
been  giren  too  hot.  As  the  animals  are  frisky  and  hearty  no  medicine  is,  we 
think,  Inquired,  but  an  additional  supply  of  green  food  will  prove  a  natural 
corrective  of  a  somewhat  overheated  system.  We  have  found  nothing  so 
good  as  carrots,  cabbages,  and  mangolds,  the  roots  being  cut  finely  or 
pulped  and  lightly  sprinkled  with  meal,  the  meal  to  consist  of  one-third 
pea  or  bean  meal  and  two-thirds  of  best  linseed  cake  ground  into  meaJ  ;  thia 
also  may  be  cooked  and  made  into  gruel,  and  given  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding that  of  new  milk.  Bathe  the  eruptions  frequently  with  tepid  water 
to  allay  iiritation,  and  with  a  reduction  of  meal  and  a  corresponding  increase 
of  roots  you  may  expect  the  sores  to  heal  quickly.  Continue  the  rock  salt 
as  usual.    If  the  animals  do  not  progress  satisfactorily  write  to  us  a^n. 

LURINQ  Akiv ALB  (JTo/timJif/). — We  know  of  no  voluihe  upon  deooying^ 
animals,  and  among  them  fish.  There  is  a  ballad,  of  which  we  have  but  thia 
verse — 

"The  herring  loves  the  merry  moonlifirht. 
The  mackerel  loves  the  wind. 
But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredging  song. 
For  he  comes  of  a  gentle  kind." 

Cottage  Hiybs  (5n^ott).-- The  place  In  your  garden  facing  north-west 
will  do  very  well  for  the  two  hives  you  have  bought,  and  they  may  be  placed 
there  at  any  time  before  March  with  safety.  If  the  hives  are  strong  euongb 
in  bees  it  would  be  bed  policy  to  unite  them,  and  even  if  it  were  desirable  to 
unite  them  you  have  not  had  experience  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  tnaoMter 
the  bees  from  one  hive  to  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  a 
little  warmer  and  the  bees  commence  flying  about  give  them  some  wamx 
synip  twice  a  week.  The  stock  hive  which  is  four  years  old  should  not 
be  kept  longer  than  the  present  year.  As  your  houses  are  made  of  straw 
perhaps  the  "  Handy  Book  of  Bees  "  by  Pettigrew,  price  8x.  6d.,  would  suit 
you  best  for  the  time  being. 

Bau-frame  Supers  (Z<vuu).— Supers  of  the  kind  you  name  may  be  used 
on  all  kinds  of  hives  with  crown  holes  in  them.  Bar-frames  in  both  hivea 
and  supers  facilitate  the  use  of  artificial  oomb  foundations.  Crown  holes 
fur  8ui)criug  should  be  not  less  than  S  inches  in  diameter.  We  do  not  use 
or  approve  of  the  use  of  wire  over  the  crown  holes  to  prevent  queens  from 
entering  supers.  Probably  Messrs.  Neighbour  keep  in  stock  the  sort  of  wire 
sometimes  listed.  When  used  it  should  be  on  the  outside  of  hives.  Bar- 
frames  and  sectional  supers  can  be  used  on  straw  hives.  Let  pieces  of  arti- 
ficial foimdations  be  attached  to  the  bars  and  sections  before  the  supers  are 
placed  on  the  hives.  The  moat  successful  men  of  the  day  who  use  bar-fxame 
and  sectional  supers  place  no  wire  over  the  crown  boles  of  their  hives. 


METBOHOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51«>  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE.  '                             »  AJf . 

IN  THE  DAT. 

187S.    .|||-3 
Jan.     Stg-^ 

Uygrome- 
ler. 

1^ 

5^ 

Temp,  of 
Soil  at 
Ifoot 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

a 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 
sun. 

On 
gmsfi. 

1  Inches 
We.  22     »).'i20 
Th.  28  '  8ri.(M»7 
Fri.  24     ao.006 
Sat.  £'>     9U.05S 
Sun.26      »>.I74 
Mo.  27  1  .WJW) 
Tu.   W     80JJ7I 

deg. 
29.0 
2H.4 
80.S 
90.4 
S8.0 
84J$ 
82.1 

if- 

29.8 
80.4 
JHJJ 
88.7 
SIJ 

R. 

E. 
X.E. 
lHJi. 

17  JE. 

E. 
N.E. 

deg. 
88.6 
88.2 
88.8 
88.1 
88.2 
88.0 
83.1 

deg. 
83.4 
81.4 
82U> 
82.8 
&SJ 
86/) 
84.1 

deg. 

28.0 
24.1 
2&4 
2B.4 
80.5 
82.7 
81.1 

deg. 
48.8 
88.8 
88J 
S5J 
89.8 
41.7 
87.4 

deg. 
27.2 
21.8 
27j6 
2K.1 
80.5 
82.S 
81.8 

In. 
OjOSO 

Means'  30.144 

1 

81.1 

80.4 

88J      J8.S 

1    •• 

29.0 

80.9 

28.8, 

0X8O 

• 

REMABKS. 
22nd.— Very  clear,  bright,  cold  day,  and  rather  windy ;  bright  starlight  night. 
2Srd.— Auother  bright  cold  day  with  high  wind ;  cloudy  evening. 
24th.— Fine  dry  day  with  cold  wind ;  snow  in  evening. 
26th.— Fair  morning,  light  covering  of  snow  on  ground,  thick  and  overcast 

in  afternoon  and  evening,  with  little  sleet. 
26th.— Dull,  damp,  cold  day ;  partial  thaw. 
27th.— Clear  and  fine  day,  cold  wind ;  ctoudy  night. 
2ljtli.— Fair  day  throughout  but  dull  and  cold. 
Almost  continuous  but  not  severe  fr08t.--O.  J.  STlfONS. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAHKET.— JanUABT  J9. 
A  SLIGHT  improvement  has  taken  place  for  best  goods,  but  common  sorts 
are  a  complete  drug.  Large  c<msignment8  of  St.  Michael's  Pines  ore  arriviuir 
prices  being  at  their  lowest. 

FRUIT. 


s.  d.  s.  d 


Apple!) isieve   2   oto  6 

Apricots dozen    0   0     0 

Chestnuts bushel  12 


FlmJ. 

Filberts 

Cobs 

Grupe-*,  hothouse 
L«mous 


dozen  0 
f>Ib.  0 
%►».  0 
f^A.  8 
^100    4 


0 
0 
9 
9 
6 
0 


16 
0 

1 
1 
8 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Melons  each 

Nectarines  ....  dozen 

Oranges ^100 

Peaches dozen 

Fears,  kitchen . .  dosen 

dessert dozen 

Pine  Apples  ....  vib. 

WalnuU    bushel 


s.  d. 
0  0 


0 

4 
0 
4 
8 
1 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


s. 

0 
0 
10 
0 
6 
8 
8 
0 


d 
O 

r 

o 
o 

0 

o 
o 
o 


Febroary  6,  IS79.  ] 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


^ 

^ 

Momh 

Week 

6 

TH 

7 

F 

8 

S 

9 

SUN 

10 

U 

11 

TU 

13 

W 

FBBRUARY.6-12,  1879. 


ATerago 

Temperature  near 

London. 


Bpyal  Sodetj  at  8.80  P  Jf. 

Geologista'  AsBodation  (Annivenary)  at  7.30  P.M. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  at  8.ii  P.1C. 

SXPTUAOBSIMA. 

Boyal  Geographical  Society  at  8.30  P.lC. 
Royal  Hortfcoltoral  Society— Froit  and  Floral  Corn- 
Society  of  Arts  at  8  p.m.  [  mittees  at  11  ajc. 


Day. 

46.A 

46.9 

45.6 

4fi.3 

44.9 

44.5 

44.9 


Kfght.  Mean. 


3S.6 

89.6 

33.0 

39.9 

33.0 

38.8 

31.6 

38.4 

30.1 

87.9 

S9.8 

37.2 

29.6 

87.2 

h. 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


m. 

33 

31 

30 

28 

36 

24 

22 


Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Ago. 

Clock 

before 

Snn. 

Year. 

b.    m. 

h.    m. 

b.   m. 

Days. 

m.   8. 

4    66 

4    30 

7      9 

1ft 

14    19 

87 

4    67 

ft    66 

7    29 

o 

14    22 

88 

4    69 

7    32 

7    46 

17 

14    2ft 

89 

ft      1 

8    47 

8      1 

18 

14    27 

40 

6      3 

10    14 

8    17 

19 

14    28 

41 

ft      ft 

11    42 

8    34 

20 

14    28 

43 

ft      7 

mom. 

8    66 

21 

14    28 

43 

From  obaerratiottB  taken  near  London  during  forty-thx«e  years,  the  aTtraff*  day  temperatnrs  of  the  'week  is  51.2^ ;    and  its  night 
tempcnttnve  ZIJP. 


DIFFICULTIES  OVERCOME.— No.  2. 

URING  severe  weather  the  regulation  of 
temperatures  is  often  very  difficult  where 
several  houses  are  heated  from  the  same 
boiler.  For  instance,  of  eight  houses  heated 
by  one  apparatus  and  with  nearly  the  same 
arrangement  of  pipes  in  each,  one  house  is 
required  to  have  a  minimum  of  40°,  two  a 
minimum  of  50®,  one  of  60**,  and  the  others 
about  55°.  Theorists  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the 
easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  regulate  them  by  means 
of  a  valve  in  each  house  on  the  flow  pipe,  leaving  one 
full  on,  another  half  on,  another  a  third,  and  so  on, 
bat  practicalists  know  better  from  sad  experience.  Gkne- 
lally  speakine  a  v^ve  if  turned  sufficiently  to  insure  its 
working  at  ul  safely  during  the  attendant's  absence  will 
allow  the  pipes  to  heat  just  as  much  as  they  would  if  turned 
folly  on.  You  cannot  by  so  many  turns  oi  a  screw  secure  a 
certain  temperature  in  one  house  and  a  higher  or  lower  one 
in  the  next. 

In  mild  weather  we  can  manage  tolerably  well  by  run- 
nings the  hot  water  two  or  three  times  during  the  evening 
round  such  compartments  as  require  a  greenhouse  tempe- 
rature, and  sometimes  they  do  not  require  artificial  heat  at 
aU  ;  but  when  the  outdoor  thermometer  is  down  to  10°  or 
20°  froet  the  difficulty  is  greater,  you  cannot  always  then 
run  the  heat  round  at  your  pleasure  for  the  following 
reason :  In  the  compartments  used  for  forcing  to  keep  up 
the  required  temperature  the  water  in  the  now  pipes  is 
approaching  the  boiling  point,  and  in  the  return  pipes  it 
is  also  qnite  hot  and  movmg  with  great  rapidity ;  you  may 
then  turn  a  valve  fully  up  on  the  pipes  where  the  water  is 
cold  wi&out  the  least  effect  (unless  they  happen  to  have 
some  advantage  in  elevation  or  direct  communication  with 
the  boiler),  as  the  water  in  the  main  return  being  quite  hot 
and  moving  rapidly,  that  in  the  newly  added  section  will 
have  no  chance  to  mingle  with  it,  and  often  cannot  be 
moved  at  all  without  turning  the  heat  ofE  every  other  place. 
This,  of    course,  is  alwtiys  attended  with  some  danger, 
although  it  may  be,  and  is,  done  a  score  times  without  a 
mishap  ;  yet  mishaps  do  come,  and  they  do  not  generally 
come  at  tne  most  convenient  time.    In  greenhouses  where 
the  heating  is  connected  with  that  of  hothouses  the  valves 
should  always  be  turned  up  in  the  afternoon  during  severe 
weather,  so  as  to  allow  the  hot  water  to  run  round  a  time 
or  two,  and  thus  lessen  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  two  series  of  pipes,  and  consequently  lessen  the 
difficulties  of  night  work  and  the  risk  of  an  accident. 

But  the  permanent  cure  for  all  such  difficulties  is  to  have 
more  valves.  Arrangements  should  always  be  made  for 
heating  one  portion  of  pipes  in  each  compartment  without 
heating  all  of  them,  because  then  there  is  a  chance  of 
keeping  the  water,  in  all  such  flow  pipes  as  are  in  use,  of  a 
Bimilar  temperature,  and  no  one  return  pipe  will  be  hotter 
than  another  return.  Under  such  conaitions  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  sudden  deadlock,  and  the  difEerent  requisite 
degrees  of  temperature  can  be  more  easily  maintained.  I 
need  not  explain  here  any  of  the  many  simple  ways  of 
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making  such  an  arrangement,  engineers  know  well  how  to 
do  it ;  and  if  emplovers  will  only  insist  on  its  being  done 
they  will  find  that,  instead  of  adding  to  complications,  it 
will  generally  simplify  matters  by  doing  away  with  dips. 
Where  the  greenhouse  is  always  to  be  a  greenhouse,  of 
course  it  need  only  have  sufficient  piping  to  keep  up  a 
greenhouse  temperature  ;  but  I  am  thinking  more  of  those 
small  useful  structures  so  necessary  in  a  lar^e  establishment 
to  be  used  more  for  manufacturing  plants  than  for  showing 
them,  and  which  can  be  turned  at  will  into  greenhouse, 
forcing  house,  propagating  house,  or  whatever  house  is 
required,  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

I  have  two  series  of  houses,  each  with  some  thousands  of 
feet  of  piping  arranged  in  the  way  I  recommend,  cmd  one 
series  which  have  different  arrangements  with  a  great  many 
dips.  Not  only  is  there  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  requisite 
different  degrees  of  temperature  with  the  last-mentioned 
arrangement,  but  the  labour  is  considerably  more,  and  so  is 
the  consumption  of  fuel.  The  apparatus  often  has  some- 
thing wrong  with  it,  and  there  is  always  a  feeling  of  in- 
security. We  can  never  be  sure  when  we  go  to  rest  that 
we  shall  find  all  right  in  the  morning. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  work  is  most  likely  to  go  on 
well  if  the  water  in  all  the  flows  is  of  nearly  the  same 
temperature ;  but  if  this  is  the  case,  the  arrangement  of 
pipes  in  each  house  being  nearly  similar,  the  houses  will  be 
or  a  similar  temperature,  and  that  we  specially  want  to 
guard  against. 

I  have  tried  several  simple  plans  to  remedy  the  defects 
and  give  us  some  feeling  of  security,  and  the  best  of  all  is- 
the  simplest  of  all— covering  some  of  the  pipes  with  dry 
sawdust.  They  being  fixed  one  above  another  against  the 
walls,  we  merely  fasten  a  board  up  in  front  of  them  and 
stuff  in  the  sawdust  behind,  leaving  two,  three,  or  more 
pipes  bare  according  as  experience  teaches  is  necessary  to 

E reduce  the  reauisite  temperature.  We  can  then  have  the 
eat  fully  on  aU  night  witnout  making  a  greenhouse  or  aa 
intermediate  house  too  hot.  The  heat  is  not  wasted  in  the 
covered  pipes  ;  remember  it  cannot  escape  from  them,  as 
the  dry  sawdust  is  a  nonconductor. 

Two  years  ago  one  of  our  tubular  boilers  "sprang  a 
leak,"  and  it  was  just  in  the  forcing  season ;  moreover,  it 
was  the  one  from  which  we  had  removed  the  duplicate  to 
save  buying  a  new  boiler  for  other  buildings,  it  being 
contemplated  to  only  use  the  remaining  boiler  for  the  one 
season,  and  then  remove  it  as  well  as  the  houses  it  heated 
altogether.  It  suddenly  started  leaking  so  badly  into  the 
fire  as  to  put  it  out.  On  examination  the  fault  was  found 
near  the  top  of  the  boiler,  there  being  a  small  hole  there. 
One  of  my  young  men  merely  stuck  a  wooden  peg  in  the 
place,  filled  up  the  boiler,  lit  the  fire  afresh,  ana  the  appa- 
ratus worked  perfectly  well  for  fully  two  months  after- 
wards. Had  it  been  a  crack  this  manner  of  stopping  would 
not  have  been  successful,  nor  probably  if  the  fault  had 
been  lower  down,  but  as  it  was  it  was  remarkably  so,  and 
I  think  I  may  say  it  saved  our  crops. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  heating  I  may  mention  a  very 
rude  apparatus  we  have  had  at  work  at  times  during  the 
last  two  months.    Some  seven  or  eight  sacks  of  Myatt's 
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Potatoes  for  seed  arc  stuck  up  endways  in  a  shed  where  we 
can  command  a  little  heat,  but  not  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost 
with  the  thermometer  at  zero.  An  old-fashioned  expansion 
box,  such  as  was  formerly  used  on  hot-water  pipes,  was  lying 
idle  with  two  pieces  of  4-inch  pipes  attached.  One  of  the 
pipes  was  taken  off  and  a  piece  of  iron  Ipid  over  the  hole,  the 
other  was  stuck  through  the  roof  by  removing  a  tile,  the  box 
itself  lying  on  some  bricks  elevated  a  little  above  the  floor, 
and  we  had  at  once  a  stove  a  little  rough-looking  but  perfectly 
effective. — Williak  Tatlob. 


ROOM  DECORATIONS. 


Plaitts  for  the  decoration  of  rooms  have  now  to  be  pro- 
vided in  nearly  all  gardening  establishments.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  easiest  part  of  the  gardener's  occupation.  Especi- 
ally where  quantities  of  decorations  of  various  kinds  have  to 
be  grown  this  kind  of  work  takes  up  a  considerable  portion  of 
time  at  busy  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  labour  in  various 
other  departments  is  often  needed.  Skill  and  forethought  are 
requisite  to  prepare  the  plants  for  the  work  they  are  intended 
to  perform,  and  care  must  also  be  taken  to  meet  the  taste  and 
views  of  employers.  In  carrying  out  room  decoration  on  a 
lai^e  scale  hundreds  of  plants  that  require  weeks  and  months 
to  grow  to  perfection  are  destroyed  in  a  few  days.  Although  at 
the  first  sight  it  seems  disheartening  to  the  gardener  when  he 
considers  the  anxious  care  and  toil  in  preparing  the  plants 
that  meet  with  such  an  untimely  end,  on  the  other  hand  he  is 
fully  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  plants  when  he  finds  they 
give  every  satisfaction  to  his  employer. 

It  is  not  only  the  confinement  of  the  rooms  and  the  gas 
which  injure  the  plants,  but  they  have  often  to  be  destroyed 
to  a  large  extent  by  turning  them  out  of  pots  to  fit  them  into 
vases  and  baskets  of  various  shapes  that  have  to  be  filled,  and 
which  are  too  small,  comparatively  speaking,  to  hold  sufficient 
pots  to  make  the  arrangement  look  well,  and  consequently 
many  plants  only  last  a  few  days.  In  other  cases  plants  have 
to  be  placed  in  positions  where  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  ever 
reaches  them  ;  for  such  places  flowering  plants  are  useless. 
In  some  establishments  fine-foliage  plants  are  preferred  ;  in 
others  flowering  plants  are  esteemed.  In  such  dark  places 
alluded  to  foliage  plants  are  decidedly  the  more  suitable.  We 
would  urge  the  importance  of  using  the  latter  plants  largely 
for  room  decoration.  They  can  be  grown  with  less  labour, 
last  longer,  and  are  less  liable  to  receive  injury  than  are  flower- 
ing plants.  Much  injury  is  often  done  to  the  latter  by  opening 
the  windows  of  the  rooms  during  early  morning,  when  the  air 
at  times  is  piercingly  cold.  Housemaids  are  not  gardeners, 
and  may  spoil  in  half  an  hour  plants  that  have  taken  the 
gardener  many  months  to  produce.  For  instance,  a  vase  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley  produced  by  high  farcing  cannot  be 
liardened  to  endure  cold  cutting  draughts  ;  it  is  good  policy 
therefore  for  the  gardener  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  this 
domestic  as  well  as  with  the  cook.  Flowering  plants  can  be 
iMed  for  room  decoration  with  great  advantage  in  places  where 
they  can  receive  plenty  of  light.  Supposing  a  room  contains 
mx  or  twelve  plants,  if  half  the  number  are  flowering  and  the 
other  half  foliage  plants,  they  can  be  so  arranged  that  the 
former  are  placed  in  the  lightest  situation,  and  the  general 
effect  will  be  more  pleasing  than  if  the  whole  were  either 
flowering  or  foliage  plants.  In  preparing  plants  for  the  pur- 
pose in  question  it  is  important  that  an  estimate  be  made 
early  in  the  season  how  many  plants  of  various  sorts  are  re- 
quired and  how  many  arc  to  be  grown  in  each  sized  pot  accord- 
ing to  various  requirements,  and  considerable  time  and  trouble 
will  be  saved  afterwards. 

When  we  consider  the  large  numbers  of  plants  required  to 
carry  out  this  work,  and  also  where  cut  flowers  are  in  great 
demand,  we  do  not  wonder  why  greenhouse  hardwooded 
Heaths  have  been  neglected  of  late  years  in  many  establish- 
ments ;  it  is  undoubtedly  because  they  only  flower  once  in 
twelve  months,  and  arc  not  so  easy  to  grow  as  many  plants, 
and  they  are  too  good  when  well  grown  to  be  destroved  for 
room  decoration.  Softwoodcd  Heaths  arc  invaluable  for  the 
decoration  of  dwelling  houses.  They  can  be  grown  easily  and 
purchased  cheaply.  We  consider  it  best,  indeed,  to  purchase 
them  annually,  and  when  done  with  to  throw  them  away. 

One  of  the  principal  points  to  be  considered  before  preparing 
the  plants  for  room  decoration  is  what  plants  our  employers 
appreciate,  and  to  grow  these  in  adequate  numbers  so  as  to 
give  the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction.  Another  point  also 
important  is  that  young  men  who  have  to  assist  in  such  work 


consider  the  surroundings  before  a  certain  plant  is  placed  in  a 
vase ;  for  instance,  if  the  curtains  are  white  sometlung  should 
be  placed  there  that  will  produce  the  greatest  effect ;  when,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  red,  or  green,  or  of  other  colours,  plants 
appropriate  should  be  selected.  But,  after  all,  the  pnmazy 
object  of  gardeners  should  be  to  study  the  tastes  of  their  em- 
ployers and  to  carry  out  the  work  to  their  satisfaction,  however 
opposite  these  tastes  may  be  to  the  fancies  of  the  cultivators. 
— W.  Babdnbt,  NorrU  Qreen. 


MANURES  FOR  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Assuming  that  your  readers  require  practical  informatioay 
I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  discussion  of  a  few  kinds  o£ 
manures  for  fruits  and  vegetables  as  applied  in  the  common 
course  of  everyday  practice.  Few  manures  are  more  oseftil 
than  cow  and  horse  droppings.  There  are  no  crops  to  whidi 
they  cannot  be  applied  with  perhaps  more  benefit  than  any 
other  manure.  We  never  use  cow  dung  in  potting  Pines,  bat 
horse  droppings  are  used  with  advantage ;  cow  and  horse 
manure  mixed  in  Vine  borders,  especially  when  the  soil  is  poor, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Vines.  In  fact 
with  plenty  of  such  manure  we  should  hardly  desire  any  other 
to  mix  wiUi  the  soili  other  stimulants  being  given  in  a  liquid 
state. 

Cow  and  hone  droppings  vary  very  much  in  richness  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  animals  are  fed.  Manure,  the  pro- 
duce of  grain,  meal,  cake,  &c.,  is  much  more  valuable  than  that 
produced  by  hay  or  straw.  We  have  often  observed,  too,  that 
the  strong  manure  is  much  the  best  for  mixing  with  hot- 
beds. In  making  up  Pine  beds  we  always  mix  about  a  quarter 
of  rough  manure  from  cattle  being  fed  for  exhibition  with 
three-quarters  of  leaves,  and  it  is  surprising  the  length  of  time 
bottom  heat  is  secured.  The  manures  named  may  be  used  in 
quite  a  fresh  state  for  most  crops,  or  they  may  be  laid  in  heaps 
for  some  months  for  use  as  required.  The  droppings  from  the 
8taU.e  here  during  the  time  the  family  are  in  residence  are  all 
made  into  Mushroom  beds,  and  after  they  have  served  that 
purpose  the  spent  beds  are  used  for  potting  many  kinds  of 
plants,  or  for  mixing  with  soil  in  which  young  Celery,  Cauli- 
flower plants,  dec,  are  prepared  in  frames  for  subse^ent  planting 
out.  Indeed,  old  Mushroom-bed  manure  is  about  the  handiest 
material  that  can  be  in  store  about  a  garden.  Oow  manure  is 
also  placed  in  a  large  heap  until  any  hay  or  straw  that  may  be 
amongst  it  has  decayed.  During  this  time  we  have  a  large 
water-tight  tank  on  the  lower  side  of  the  heap,  into  which  all 
the  liquid  drains  that  comes  from  the  manure.  This  is  largely 
used  for  watering  Vines,  Pines,  Peaches,  vegetables,  &c. 

In  making  up  mixtures  for  surface-dressing  Vine  borders,  the 
manures  named,  as  a  rule,  constitute  a  quarter  of  the  bulk.  For 
Celery  more  than  that  is  applied  ;  and  on  the  quarters  where 
any  crop  of  the  Brassica  family  have  to  be  planted  the  same 
material  is  liberally  ai>plied,  so  it  is  to  Onion  ground,  but  we 
do  not  like  cow  dung  for  growing  roots.  For  Potatoes,  Carrots, 
Beet,  Parsnips,  &c.,  we  mix  all  the  long  straw  manure  which 
comes  from  the  stables  with  leaves,  and  when  quite  decayed  it 
is  deeply  dug  into  the  ground  before  sowing  the  seed  of  plants 
of  which  the  roots  go  deep.  For  Potatoes  it  is  not  buned  so 
deep,  but  often  when  made  or  mixed  up  at  first  it  is  used  for 
hotbeds,  and  comes  in  for  manuring  the  ground  afterwards. 
This  is  a  profitable  way  of  disposing  of  such  material. 

For  vegetables  we  never  like  to  dig  the  manure  in  during 
the  autumn  when  it  will  not  be  wanted  until  spring  or  summer. 
As  the  crop  is  cleared  off  the  soil  is  turned  over  deeply,  and 
just  before  planting  the  next  crop  the  manure  is  forked  into 
the  surface  convenient  to  the  roots,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Horse  dung,  litter,  and  leaves  do  not  generally  contain  many 
insects,  but  cow  dung  very  often  does.  In  such  cases  salt  is 
excellent  for  mixing  with  it,  as  it  kills  much  vermin,  and  at 
the  same  time  acts  as  a  very  good  fertiliser.  We  generally 
apply  it  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  to  the  cartload  or  two  of  dung. 
Salt  is  not  so  much  used  in  ground  infested  with  insects  as  its 
merits  deserve.  Unlike  many  manures  it  is  very  cheap.  It  is 
sometimes  thought  that  as  salt  kills  grass,  &c.,  that  it  will 
prevent  vegetables  from  growing,  but  the  very  opposite  is  the 
case  when  it  is  used  in  moderation.  We  never  apply  it  or  any 
other  manure  in  stated  quantities,  but  give  the  ground  more  or 
less  as  it  is  rich  or  poor,  free  from  pests  or  infested  with  them. 

As  our  vegetable  quarters  are  becoming  vacant  this  winter  a 
coating  of  lime  is  being  dug  into  them  at  once.  By  planting 
time  the  manure  will  be  applied  as  usual.  Lime  and  dung  do 
not  go  well  together,  but  the  former  will  not  deprive  the  latter 
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of  its  good  qualities  when  applied  two  or  three  months  pre- 1 
Tioosly.    In  gardens  OTermn  with  slags  lime  should  be  dug 
into  everj  inch  of  ground  as  it  becomes  vacant,  and  just  before 
planting  add  plenty  of  salt  to  the  manure  that  is  being  used  ; 
slugs  tt^t  will  progress  after  this  are  different  to  any  I  have 


Qood  cow  dung  is  what  we  like  to  place  near  the  roots  of  most 
of  our  fmit  trees  about  this  time  ;  sometimes  it  is  mixed  with 
fxesh  loam  and  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  or  very  often  the 
manure  is  lightly  forked  in.  When  auy  vegetable  quarter  be- 
comes what  is  termed  **  manure  sick,"  a  little  lime,  but  no  dimg, 
revives  the  soil  wonderfully. 

Guano  we  use  mostly  in  a  liquid  state  for  Pines  and  Vines  in 
fmit,  and  for  many  kinds  of  vegetables.  Sulphate  of  ammonia, 
mlphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  dissolved  bones  are  all 
excellent  fertilisers,  and  act  quickly ;  ^  owt.  of  the  first 
named,  1  cwt.  of  the  second,  ^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
2ewt.  of  the  last,  mixed  together  and  applied  per  acre,  or  in 
proportion  to  that  rate,  will  aid  in  producing  splendid  crops 
of  vegetables.  Dissolved  bones,  bone  dust,  and  half -inch  bones 
are  all  good  for  mixing  in  Vine  and  Peach,  or  indeed  all  fruit- 
tree  composts.  The  first  is  also  good  for  Pines,  Melons,  and 
Cacnmbm.  Many  gardeners  use  pure  ground  bones  for 
Melons,  Cucambers,  and  other  quick-growing  annual  crops, 
bat  raw  bones  do  not  act  quickly  enough  for  such  crops,  and 
lor  this  reason  they  are  inferior  to  dissolved  bones.  We  have 
several  Pine  plants  potted  in  soil  mixed  with  Amies*  manure, 
bat  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  us  to  form  an  estimate 
of  this  stimulant. — ^A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb. 


A  FEW  GOOD  OLD  AND  NEW  ROSES.— No.  1. 

1.  JStma  eUamucena  (Damask  Rose).— This  Rose  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  ancient  of  all,  whether  they  be  found  in  gardens  or 
indigenoas  in  Syria.  According  to  Dr.  Wetzstein,  formerly  Prus- 
sian Consul  at  Damascus,  it  still  plays,  though  so  ordinary  a 
flower,  a  prominent  part  in  Damascus.  During  the  efSux  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria  into  Greece,  in  very  remote  periods,  the 
Bamaak  Rose  was  introduced  in  conjunction  with  the  worship 
Off  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  though  only  into  the  islands  and  into 
the  Feloponesus,  and  principally  cultivated  on  the  island  of 
*V*»ng,  flowering  twice  a  year  in  those  days.  In  the  Apo- 
ohiypha  mention  is  made  of  a  Rose,  and  in  all  probability  it  is 
the  Rose  under  our  notice.  Reference  is  also  made  in  the 
■sme  book  of  a  garden  of  Roses  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 
In  the  time  of  Avicenna,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Arabia, 
the  Damask  Rose  was  extensively  cultivated  in  Syria,  partly 
lor  medicinal  purposes.  The  Phoenicians  in  remote  times 
brought  the  Damask  Rose  over  from  Syria  to  Paestam,  a 
town  in  lower  Italy.  During  the  second  century  of  the  Re- 
public and  under  the  Roman  Emperors  this  Rose  of  Psestum 
was  in  great  request  at  Rome.  Later  on  it  was  entirely  lost 
sight  of.  The  Rose  of  Count  Robert  de  Brie  was  assuredly  no 
other  than  the  Damask  Rose.  During  the  sixteenth  century  a 
pnvfesBor  at  Seville  in  Spain,  named  Monardos,  was  the  first 
to  describe  the  Damask  Rose  under  the  names  of  Rosa  per- 
sica  and  Rosa  slexandrina,  and  to  give  instructions  as  to  the 
manufacture  of  oil  and  perfumes  from  it.  The  Arabs  introduced 
the  Damask  Rose  into  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  where  it 
is  still  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  scents ;  its 
cultdre  is  principaUy  carried  on  in  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
according  to  the  descriptions  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  Desfon- 
taines,  the  Director  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  also  described  the  Damask  Rose  in 
the  "  Flora  Atlantica  '*  under  the  name  of  Rosa  moschata. 

From  the  ch&teau  of  Count  Robert  de  Brie  the  Damask 
Boae  found  its  way  into  all  ciTilised  parts  of  Europe,  but 
notably  to  England.  In  Shakespeare's  time  it  was  held  in 
hi^h  estimation,  as  the  Musk  Rose,  and  the  white  and  red 
Damask  Roses  were  the  respective  symbols  of  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  during  their  wars. 

The  botanist  Lobel  of  Lille,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  the  first  to  give  it  the  appellation  of  Rosa 
damascena. 

The  Damask  Rose  has  been  known  by  us  in  Germany,  by 
botanists  also,  as  the  twice-blooming  Roise  (Rose  bif6re),  on 
account  of  ite  two  distinct  blooming  periods  ;  it  has  also  been 
styled  the  Rose  of  the  four  seasons,  otherwise  Rosa  semper- 
florens. 

2.  Moia  eentifolia  and  gallica. — Our  Centifolia  Rose  is  no 
donbt  only  a  variety  of  Rosa  gallica  with  short  sprays  and 
dear  bright  flowers,  slightly  shaded,  just  as  in  the  true  Roea 


gallica,  indigenous  not  only  in  France,  as  the  name  indicates, 
but  nearly  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia.  In  France  the  latter  goes  under  the  name  of 
Provence  Rose,  frequently  also  Provins.  The  Belgian  Rose 
(Rosa  belgica)  is  only  a  variety,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many,  besides  numerous  hybrids  between  Rosa  gallica  and 
centifolia.  The  true  Rosa  gallica  is  styled  Essigrose  (Vinegar 
Rose)  in  Germany.  The  Centifolia  Rose  has  been  known  in 
Greece  under  the  same  garden  name  since  very  remote  periods  ; 
from  which  also  the  Rhodope  mountains  receive  their  name, 
which  signifies  Mountains  of  Roses. 

The  Latin  historians  do  not  enlighten  us  as  to  the  time 
when  the  Centifolia  was  brought  over  from  Greece  into  Italy, 
at  least  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  At  all  events,  whenever  it 
was  introduced  it  was  known  as  the  Grecian  Rose.  Pliny 
himself  styled  the  Centifolia  a  Rose  of  Damascus.  I  never  saw 
during  my  long  and  oft-repeated  sojourns  in  Italy  the  true 
Centifolia  Rose  much  cultivated  in  the  gardens.  The  Provence 
Rose,  of  dwarf  growth  and  very  dark  flowers,  was,  however, 
very  much  sought  after  in  France,  several  varieties  of  which 
were  named  Le  N6gre,  Nubiennc,  Belle  Africaine,  &c.,  indi- 
cating by  their  names  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  No  doubt  is 
entertained  that  the  above  Roses  have  never  been  used  in  the 
place  of  the  Damask  Rose,  except  on  Mount  Calvary  near 
Paris,  for  the  production  of  perfumes  and  highly-scented  oils  ; 
neither  can  we  ascertain  from  Greek  records  that  the  Centi- 
folia, or  the  analogous  double  Rose  Essigrose  of  Germany,  has 
been  used  for  that  purpose,  but  only  the  true  Damask  Rose 
well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  We  know  well,  however, 
that  in  more  modem  times  the  Centifolia  has  been  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Adrianopic  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mountains  Beimion  for  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes,  but  more  especially  for  the  celebrated  attah  of 
Roses.  According  to  the  recent  researches  of  >Ir.  Baker  of 
Kew  the  Rose  of  Adrianople  is  not  in  reality  a  Centifolia,  but 
a  Damask  Rose,  which  alone  supplies  the  .true  essence  of  Roses 
of  Oriental  India,  Cashmere,  and  Morocco. 

In  the  course  of  time  several  crosses  have  resulted,  from  the 
Damask  Rose  and  the  Essigrose ;  they  have  many  pointe, 
characteristic  of  their  parents,  in  common,  and  found  their  way 
into  other  countries  under  different  names.  The  dark-flower^ 
varieties  of  the  Provence  Rose  were  also  highly  esteemed  m, 
Turkey.  The  Centifolia  and  the  Provence  or  Turkish  Ro^e 
are  still  held  in  high  estimation  throughout  Asia. 

Happening  in  1837  to  be  at  Etschmiadzin,  in  Russian. 
Armenia,  at  the  house  of  the  Katbolicos  (Armenian  Pope), 
where  I  was  well  received,  he  at  each  repast  invariably  placed 
either  a  Turkish  or  Provence  Rose  on  my  plate.  The  most 
select  Turkish  Roses  then  were  the  Sulten,  Maheca,  the  Rose 
of  S^rail,  King  of  Persia,  &c.  During  my  four  years'  journeys 
in  the  East  I  came  across  this  same  Rose  again  cultivated  in 
large  quantities  in  the  gardens  beyond  Etschmiadzin.  Other 
travellers  report  having  seen  it  cultivated  in  the  far  East — ^for 
instance,  on  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  The  director  of  the 
Viceregal  Gardens  in  Egypt,  M.  Delchevallerie,  also  reporte 
in  his  descriptions  of  the  Egyptian  gardens  Uie  cultivation 
of  the  Centifolia  Rose. 

The  double  Roses  which  Professor  Ascherson  brought  from 
the  great  Oasis  to  Berlin  are  certainly  only  allied  forms  of  tibie 
Damask  Rose.  The  Damask  Rose  goes  at  times  also  under  the 
name  of  Centifolia ;  such  is  the  case  for  instance  at  Cashmere. 
Nevertheless  this  latter  appellation  is  probably  only  of  recent 
origin,  and  simply  means  a  double  Itoise,  or  in  other  words  a 
Rose  with  many  petals. 

3.  Yellow  Ho9i%  liota  punicea  (Efflanteriaj  h, ;  andlutea. 
Mill). — We  possess  two  varieties  of  yellow  Roses  with  double 
and  single  flowers.  One  is  the  climbing  Rose  with  single 
flowers,  the  principal  variety  of  which  has  flowers  with  a  red 
centre  and  yellow  outside  petals ;  it  goes  therefore  also 
under  the  name  of  Rosa  bicolor.  This  variety  distinguishes 
itself  a  little  from  the  others  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  but 
the  leaves  of  all  the  varieties  when  rubbed  give  off  a. very 
strong  odour  of  bugs ;  for  this  reason  they  are  also  styled  in 
Thuringia,  Germany,  where  they  were  formerly  extensively 
cultivated,  Bug  Roses,  but  more  often  Turkish  Roses.  The 
French  call  them  "  Rose  Capucine.''  A  variety  with  double 
but  self-coloured  flowei's  goes  under  the  name  of  "Persian 
Yellow."    This  variety  originated  in  Persia. 

The  other  yellow  Rose  (Rosa  Eglanteria)  with  double, 
crowded,  and  (/entifolia-shaped  flowers,  is  not  often  met  with 
except  in  the  country  gardens  of  Germany.  It  is  generally  a 
very  free-flowering  Rose,  but  it  absolutely  requires  a  clear  sky 
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ftnd  a  warm  dry  temperature  during  tbe  blooming  season. 
With  an  overcast  sky  or  during  rain  the  flowers  refuse  to  open 
and  invariably  split.  It  was  probably  obtained  through  the 
cultivation  of  the  true  Rosa  Eglanteria. 

M.  Hansknecht,  a  celebrated  botanist  of  Weimar  in  Thu- 
ringpia,  not  long  ago  found  this  variety  growing  wild  in  Persia. 
— Eabl  Koch  (in  Jtmrnal  des  Roses), 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. 

The  earliest-started  plants  will  be  showing  the  trusses.  The 
plante  must  not  be  over-excited  by  too  much  fire  heat,  or 
they  will  be  drawn  up  weakly.  Until  the  flowers  open  the 
plants  should  be  syringed  morning  and  afternoon,  after  which 
omit  the  syringing,  but  maintain  a  good  moisture  by  sprinkling 
the  house  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Some  see  no  benefit  in 
bottom  heat  for  Strawberries,  but  we  have  not  found  any 
plant  started  at  an  unnatural  season  but  is  the  better  from 
slight  warmth  at  the  roots.  We  find  that  a  bed  of  leaves 
about  2  feet  deep,  with  the  Strawberry  pots  plunged  therein, 
of  great  advantf^e,  taking  care  that  the  heat  at  the  base  of 
the  pots  does  not  exceed  65^,  and  the  plante  being  about 
16  inches  from  the  glass.  Plants  thus  treated  afford  fruit  a 
fortnight  earlier,  and  of  larger  size  and  finer  quality,  than 
those  brought  on  without  bottom  heat  in  a  similar  temperature. 

The  temperature  should  not  exceed  65°  at  night,  it  being 
important  that  the  growth  be  slow  until  the  fruit  is  set, 
for  if  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  the  blossoms  will 
appear  all  right,  but  the  pistils  become  a  black  mass  when 
fully  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence.  As  the  flowers  ex* 
pand  increase  tlie  temperature  by  day  to  60^  or  65°  from 
Are  heat,  and  70°  to  75°  with  sun  and  free  ventilation ; 
6°  less  all  round  is  more  safe,  especially  if  the  leaflets  though 
broad  are  thin  in  substance,  and  the  leafstalks  slender  from 
drawing  up  too  quickly,  then  a  lower  temperature  is  advis- 
able and  freer  ventilation.  When  the  plante  are  in  full  flower 
a  sprinkling  of  the  pote  twice  a  day  keeps  all  moist  and 
agitates  the  air,  which  does  much  towards  impregnation,  but 
we  go  over  the  flowers  with  a  camel's-hair  brush.  The  plants 
must  be  examined  at  least  once  a  day,  giving  water  where 
needed,  but  avoid  soddening  the  soil.    If  aphis  appear  f  umi- 

gate  on  two  consecutive  evenings  moderately  before  the 
lossoms  open.  The  second  bateh  should  be  kept  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  50°  at  night,  and  55^  day  by  artificial  means,  and  be 
qrringed  morning  and  afternoon  ;  an  advance  of  10°  from  sun 
heat  may  be  allowed  with  free  ventilation.  Another  bateh  of 
plants  should  be  introduced  to  the  shelves  in  Peach  houses 
or  vineries,  removing  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil,  and  top- 
dressing  with  dried  horse  droppings  or  cow  dung,  turfy  loam 
and  bone  dust  in  about  equ^  parte,  and  moistening  before 
applying,  otherwise  it  will  wash  off  in  watering.  Only  the 
mere  "  skin "  of  the  suiface  should  be  removed,  as  to  disturb 
the  roote  is  injurious.  See  that  the  drainage  is  all  right 
and  that  the  pote  are  washed  clean,  removing  any  old  leaves. 
Sir  Harry,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President  and  James  Veiteh, 
a  very  fine  large  showy  Strawberry,  are  good  sorts  for  intro- 
ducing now  ;  but  more  or  less  of  the  early  sorte  should  be 
employed  still,  so  that  there  may  not  be  a  break  in  the  suc- 
cession. No  bottom  heat  is  necessary  for  this  bateh,  as  the 
plante  from  having  had  a  longer  season  of  rest  will  stert  more 
freely  than  earlier  in  the  season.  Air  should  be  freely  ad- 
mitted to  plante  in  frames,  and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  by  want  of  water,  at  the  same  time  protecting  them 
from  heavy  rains  and  frost  Ours  are  all  in  frames.  Plante 
plunged  in  the  open  ground  will  have  been  protected  during 
the  late  severe  weather,  and  must  be  uncovered  when  the 
weather  is  mild.  Owing  to  the  snow  the  plante  in  such 
positions  have  not  suffered  any  injury. — G.  A.  G. 


did  not  know  how  he  would  have  cleared  them  from  scale. 
The  syringiug  might,  and  probably  was«  after  the  fruit  was 
pulled.  To  syringe  before  I  consitier  very  objectionable,  as 
the  smell  and  taste  of  paraffin  in  ever  such  small  quantities 
I  think  very  repulsive,  and  does  not  pass  off  in  a  week  or  two. 
If  we  permit  paraffin  to  be  equally  with  sulphur  a  good  ser- 
vant, let  us  remember  they  are  both  of  them  bad  masters ;  and 
the  loose  way  that  sulphur  has  been  recommended  I  know  has 
ended  in  vexatious  misfortunes.— J.  Witherspoon. 


ALYSSUMS. 


PARAFFIN  AS  AN  INSECTICIDE. 

I  AM  quite  satisfied,  after  Mr.  David  Thomson's  remarks  on 
page  65,  to  allow  the  effecte  of  paraffin  to  stend  over.  My 
remarks  were  principally  intended  to  put  amateurs  on  their 
guard,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  I  still  think  caution  is  neces- 
sary. I  grant  that  paraffin  will  kill  insecte,  and  if  it  can  be 
washed  off  there  is  an  end  to  it.  But  it  was  not  from  one,  or 
perhaps  even  two  applications,  that  I  considered  there  was  any 
great  danger  to  the  foliage  being  skinned  over ;  it  was  more 
the  frequent  use  of  the  oil  that  I  objected  to.  The  first  of  my 
seeing  it  recommended  was  by  a  correspondent,  who  steted  that 
but  for  his  syringing  his  Peach  trees  with  diluted  paraffin  he 


Among  the  homelier  sort  of  spring-flowering  plante  the 
perennial  species  of  Alyssums  hold  an  importent  place.  When 
Arabises,  Drabas,  and  Aubrietias  are  losing  their  first  flush  of 
beauty  these  still  continue  to  enliven  the  rock  garden  with 
their  sheete  of  golden  flowers.  They  are  essentially  rock 
plante  all  of  them,  and  grow  better  there  than  anywhere  else. 
Wherever  the  soil  is  of  a  dry  and  open  nature  they  are  of  the 
easiest  possible  cultivation  even  on  tne  level  borders,  but  where 
the  soil  is  damp  and  clayey  they  do  not  succeed.  The  best 
known  and  the  most  ornamental  of  the  family  is 

Alysium  saaatile. — It  is  a  half-shrubby  spreading  plant, 
growing  9  to  12  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped, 
hoary  on  both  sides,  mostly  entire,  but  in  some  varieties  slightly 
toothed.  The  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced  in  loose 
panicles,  are  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  and  last  about  three 
weeks.  It  blooms  during  April  and  May,  earlier  or  later 
according  to  situation  and  the  age  of  the  plante.  There  are 
now  a  number  of  varieties  or  strains  in  cultivation,  but  these 
vaiy  but  little  from  the  species,  and  that  chiefly  in  respect  of 
habit,  some  being  more  compact  and  smaller  in  the  foliage 
than  others.  A.  gemonense,  which  is  ranked  in  some  catalogues 
as  a  separate  species,  seems  to  be  only  a  robust,  but  still  very 
ornamental,  variety  of  A.  saxatile,  inferior  to  it^  however,  for 
neat  rockwork.  The  variegated-leaved  is  well  worth  growing 
as  a  variety,  but  it  neither  flowers  so  freely  nor  is  it  so  hardy 
as  the  type.  Out  of  a  dozen  plante  or  so  of  it  that  I  grow  on 
rock  beds  yery  few  have  escaped  injury  firom  the  late  severe 
frost.  Though  quite  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  in  June, 
seed  sown  in  slight  heat  in  March,  and  the  plante  pricked  out 
on  a  warm  border  in  May,  is  a  readier  way  of  raising  a  stock. 

A,  montanum, — This  forms  a  neat  dressy  little  plant  not 
unlike  some  of  the  mossy  species  of  Saxifrages.  It  seldom 
grows  higher  than  6  or  7  inches,  but  a  single  plant  will  some- 
times form  a  cushion  18  inches  across.  The  leaves  are  small 
and  slightly  hoary,  and  when  closely  examined  are  found  to 
be  dotted  with  star-shaped  groups  of  hairs.  These  are  cha- 
racteristic of  the  family,  but  are  most  conspicuous  in  thi^ 
species.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  flat  short-stelked  racemes, 
which  scarcely  rise  above  the  leaves.  It  is  more  fastidious  as 
to  soil  than  the  last :  good  gritty  loam  on  a  raised  rock  bed 
seems  to  suit  it  best,  but  even  there  it  sometimes  goes  off  rather 
unacoountebly.  It  does  not  ripen  ite  seed,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  but  cuttings  strike  freely  under  handglasses  in  summer. 
In  making  these,  as  in  Arabises,  a  good  length  of  stem  should 
be  inserted  in  the  ground. 

A,  spinosum  is  not  a  very  ornamental  species.  It  is  a  denae- 
growing  shrubby  plant  of  somewhat  upright  habit,  and  with 
small  grey  leaves.  The  flowers  are  white,  in  small  trusses,  and 
the  shoote  which  have  flowered  afterwards  develope  hard  thorny 
spines,  hence  the  specific  name.    It  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 

A.  olympicnm.—^h\a  is  a  straggling  decumbent  species  vrith 
small,  whitish,  spoon-shaped  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  deeper 
yellow  than  those  of  A.  montanum.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
division  or  cuttings. 

I  have  twice  attempted  to  procure  a  plant  of  the  Alpine 
Alyssum  (A.  alpestre),  and  failed.  The  first  brought  me  a 
good  plant  of  A.  olympicum,  and  the  next  a  weedy  relative, 
Schivereckia  podolica.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  the  Journal 
might  know  where  it  is  to  be  had.— R.  D.  Taylob. 


FRUCTIFICATION    OF  ADIANTUM   FARLEYENSE. 

The  following  observation  on  this  Fern  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting at  the  present  time  in  your  Journal.  A  few  years 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  handsome  plant  of  this 
Fern.  It  was  growing  in  a  stove  in  a  position  that  the  plant 
was  seen  from  below.  The  plant  was  Kept  in  form  by  a  wire 
crinoline,  over  which  the  fronds  droopea.  The  plant  when 
inspected  had  several  fronds  on  which  there  were  spore  cases, 
but  whether  they  contained  spores  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
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At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticiiltaml  Society  a 
few  years  ago  were  not  fronds  exhibited  of  this  Fein  in  frait 
more  or  less  t — R.  M.  A. 


CARPET  BED. 

Ths  accompanying  diagram  represents  a  carpet  that  was 
greatly  admired  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  last  sununer.  It  is 
a  plan  likely  to  suit  a  large  class  of  people,  for,  as  our  readers 
wul  see,  the  greater  portion  of  the  plants  employed  are  hardy 
or  nearly  so.  The  Mentha  was  grown  entirely  out  of  doors 
last  year  at  Hampton  Coart.  The  Pyrethrum  and  Leucophy- 
ton  will  not  enduTe  heat,  while  the  Sedum  will  resist  any 
JUDomit  of  frost.  This  plan,  too,  will  suit  almost  any  garden, 
for  it  can  be  made  as  long  or  as  broad  as  desired,  accoiding  to 


the  size  of  the  bed  or  border  on  which  it  is  carried  out.  It  is 
a  simple  yet  pleasing  design,  and  as  planted  the  bed  had  an 
extremely  chaste  appearance. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN  IN  1878. 

When  I  look  at  the  position  of  the  contributors  to  the  Journal ; 
when  I  see,  for  instance,  that  a  late  number  commenced  with 
an  article  from  Mr.  Thomson  of  Drumlanrig ;  and  when  I 
call  to  mind  the  glories  of  that  princely  place,  its  long  rows 
of  houses  and  pits  of  all  kinds  so  beautifully  kept,  its  magni- 
ficent gardens  and  shrubberies,  it  is  almost  with  a  smile  that 
I  sit  down  to  write  about  my  experiences.  What  must  the 
ehSft  who  have  charge  of  such  places  think  of  us  little  men 
writing  of  what  we  know  ?    Is  it  not  with  somewhat  of  the 


1,  Leooop^rton  BiowniL 
8»  Goldaii  Pyrethmm. 


Fig.  11.— CARPBT  bed  it  HIXPTOK  OOUBT. 

8,  AltemantlienparonychioideB  major. 
4,  MenthA  Paieglum  gibndtarica. 


6,  Alternanthera  amcBiiii. 
6,  Sedum  glaacum. 


sBperior  wonder  of  the  bull  in  the  fable  when  he  regarded  the  i 
poor  frog  trying  to  swell  himself  out  to  his  size  ?  Well,  we 
know  that  there  are  many  of  our  readers  who  garden  in  one 
way  or  other  under  difficulties,  not  the  most  infrequent  of 
those  difficulties  being  a  slender  purse.  They  wish  to  enjoy 
their  hobby,  but  they  are  put  to  shifts  to  do  so  ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  one  similarly  situated  has  been,  I  know  from  the 
testiinony  of  former  years,  helpful  to  them. 

I  would  preface  my  record  by  saying  that  during  the  ten 
years  that  I  have  been  here  I  have  never  had  such  a  worrying 
year  in  my  garden  as  the  last.  What  with  woolly  aphis  on 
zay  Auriculas,  orange  fungus  on  my  Roses,  and  exhaustion  or 
disease  whicheyer  it  may  be  on  my  Gladioluses,  I  have  had  a 
tolerably  disappointing  season  of  it.  There  have  been  other 
and  minor  dimcnlties,  so  that  altogether  I  do  not  look  back 
▼eiy  cheerfully  on  ttie  records  of  my  garden  for  1878. 

I  must  first  say  something  as  to  my  greenhouse.  I  haye  this 
last  year  made  an  alteration  in  the  laying  of  the  pipes  for 
faoEiting,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  get  choked  and 
knocked  about  when  being  cleaned  out,  haying  taken  away  the 
elbows  and  substituted  in  Ueu  thereof  small  brick  openings ; 
and  although  this  has  lessened  the  length  of  pipes,  yet  I  have 
managed  during  the  severe  frost  we  are  now  having  to  keep 
it  oat  BO  far,  and  I  hope  shall  succeed  in  so  doing  to  the  end 
of  the  winter. 

Some  year  or  two  ago  I  wrote  a  plea  for  Ixias,  advising 
persons  who  were  fond  of  beautiful  and  graceful  flowers 
to  grow  them.  I  had  just  then  tried  them,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded was  anxious  to  get  others  to  do  the  same.  AUs  t  I 
have  been  grievously  duappointed  in  them.  Both  the  last 
season  and  the  season  before  they  have  done  misejrably.  They 
loiye  started  well,  thrown  up  good  grass  ;  but  when  I  expected 
them  to  be  showing  their  flower  spikes  the  leaves  began  to 
torn  yellow,  the  pl^ts  got  into  bad  condition,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  the  nowet  spikes  were  miserable ;  and  yet 


when  I  turn  out  the  pans  the  bulbs  are  large — as  large  as  im- 
ported ones,  and  apparently  in  good  health.  I  have  mentioned 
this  to  several  experienced  bulb-growers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  if,  as  Montaigne  says,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
have  fellows  in  misfortune,  I  must  &in  be  satisfied,  for  I  have 
had  similar  testimony  from  all  to  whom  I  have  spoken.  There 
must  be  sometliing,  I  suppose,  in  climatic  influences,  or  else 
how  is  it  that  they  do  so  well  in  the  Channel  Islands  ?  I  am 
afraid,  therefore,  that  we  must  class  them  with  Tuberoses, 
Hyacinths,  and  some  other  bulbs,  and,  if  we  wish  to  grow 
them,  use  imported  bulbs.  To  depend  upon  home-grown  bulbs 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope. 

Another  class  of  bulbs,  too,  which  I  found  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful and  most  admired  was  that  comprising  the  Calochorti 
and  Cyclobothras,  which  have  been  introduced  of  late  years. 
Here,  again,  1  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  They  were  ap- 
parently harvested  well,  and  started  like  the  Ixias  into  growth 
well.  But  here  the  same  result  took  place  ;  the  foliage  became 
ui^healthy,  and  they,  too,  withered  away  without  doing  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  flowering.  On  examining  the  pote  at 
repotting  time  I  found  the  bulbs  had  increased  in  size  and 
were  apparently  sound.  I  asked  several  bulb-growers  of  expe- 
rience, such  as  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Rawson,  out 
gained  no  satisfaction.  They  could  not  speak  in  much  better 
terms  of  them  than  I  did.  Mr.  Elwes  suggested  that  as  they 
seeded  freely  they  should  rather  be  regfurded  as  annuals  or 
biennials.  It  may  be  so :  they  do  seed  freely,  and  the  seed 
germinates  well,  as  I  have  a  large  number  of  seedlings  from 
the  seed  of  1877 ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  very  unsatisfactory  to  find 
that  this  is  their  character. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  I  grow  some  Lilies  to  bring 
into  the  house  in  the  autumn  to  take  the  place  of  the  Camellias 
and  Azaleas  when  they  are  put  into  the  lower  house  ;  and  here 
again  I  have  been  considerably  puzzled,  and  I  may  sajr  disap- 
pointed.   We  are  told  that  peat  is  an  essential  to  lihes,  and 
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that  they  roqaire  good  pot  room,  and  that  the  pots  should  be 
deep.  Indeed  I  know  that  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  has  some  very 
deep  pots  specially  made  for  them.  This  year  I  bought  a 
couple  of  L.  speciosum  from  my  neighbour  Mr.  Bunyard.  They 
were  in  32 -pots,  and  apparently  there  was  hardly  an  atom  of 

Ecat  in  the  soil,  yet  they  threw  up  Tcry  fine  stems — one,  indeed, 
ad  two  stems.  They  flowered  well,  and  the  blooms  were 
large  and  of  good  colour,  thus  upsetting  all  that  I  had  under- 
stood of  their  special  needs.  Then,  I  should  like  very  much  to 
know  something  of  the  treatment  of  imported  bulbs  of  Lilinm 
auratum,  as  Mr.  Noble  pathetically  puts  it  in  his  advertisement, 
"  imported  bulbs  will  die."  I  bought  a  lot  of  six  at  Stevens's 
— splendid  bulbs,  some  as  big  as  my  two  fists.  They  all  threw 
up  their  flower  stems,  bloomed  badly,  and  I  have  not  one  of 
them  left.  Now  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  me  whether  Lily 
bulbs  increase  in  size  or  not,  or  whether  a  fresh  bulb  is  formed 
every  year,  but  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  if  there  is 
not  some  way  by  which  we  might  manage  to  keep  our  im- 
ported bulbs ;  and  if  someone  who  has  successfully  managed 
them  would  communicate  his  experience  I,  and  many  others, 
would  feel  very  grateful  to  him.  I  know  mine  do  not  in- 
crease in  size,  but  become  "  fine  by  degrees  and  miserably 
less  ;"  and  I  think  it  is  hardly  creditable  to  our  scientific  hor- 
ticulture that  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of  bulbs  of  auratum 
annually  imported  they  are  by  no  meahs  a  drug.  Another 
question  I  should  like  to  have  answered  is.  Whether  the  bulbs 
imported  early  or  late  in  the  season  are  possessed  of  the  greater 
vitality  ? 

The  other  bulbs  that  I  had  in  my  greenhouse  did  weU. 
Tropaeolums,  Cyclamens,  Vallotas  were  all  quite  up  to  the 
mark.  I  find  that  with  the  latter  the  less  they  are  disturbed 
the*better,  and  the  taking  away  some  of  the  soil  and  adding 
fresh  loam  seems  to  be  sufficient  for  all  their  needs.  I  have 
found  Tritonia  crocata  and  T.  Brilliant  to  be  very  useful. 
Tritonia  aureais  too  much  inclined  to  red  spider,  and  so  I  have 
put  it  out.  The  pretty  little  Iris  reticulata,  and  Lachenalia 
pendula  and  tricolor,  and  Roman  Hyacinths,  gave  me  quite 
a  little  brightness  in  the  spiing.  I  last  year  did  not  grow 
quite  so  many  Hyacinths,  and  instead  of  blooming  them,  as  I 
had  hitherto  done,  in  a  separate  house  which  I  built  for  bloom- 
ing my  Auriculas,  brought  them  into  the  greenhouse,  and  by 
dint  of  putting  the  softwooded  plants  closer  together  managed 
to  give  them  room ;  this,  of  course,  gave  me  a  brilliant  house 
just  before  the  Azaleas  came  into  bloom.  Thus  I  may  say 
with  regard  to  the  bulbs  that  I  had  a  mixed  experience.  In 
my  next  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  Pelargoniums  and  other 
plants. — D.,  Deal. 


from  frost.  They  require  much  water  throughout  the  winter. 
Larger  plants  are  to  be  had  by  cutting  one-year-olds  closely 
down,  planting  them  out,  and  other  after-treatment  same  in 
all  respects  as  just  described.  No  staking  or  tying  is  needed, 
but  every  plant  is  left  to  grow  in  its  naturally  bush-like  form. 
— R.  P.  Brothebston. 


EUPATORIUM  WEINMANNIANUM, 

This  useful  winter-flowering  plant  is  well  worth  cultivating 
for  affording  flowers  when  they  are  sometimes  rather  scarce. 
I  have  a.  row  of  the  plants  in  the  conservatory  just  coming 
into  flower,  and  very  chaste  and  pretty  they  are.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  have  the  plants  in  flower  from  the  autumn  onwards, 
but  as  they  were  not  required  earlier  in  our  case  they  were 
treated  accordingly. 

The  way  I  grow  them  is  very  simple.  Cuttings  are  inserted 
in  February  or  March  in  a  little  heat,  and  when  struck  the 
cutting  pots  are  removed  to  a  greenhouse  temperature,  then 
after  a  week  or  so  the  plants  are  potted  singly  into  4-inch  pots, 
using  loam  to  grow  them  in.  The  next  shift  they  have  is  into 
atiold  brick  pit,  in  which  they  are  planted  out  and  protected 
with  sashes  until  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  dispense  with 
all  covering.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  do  well  planted  out 
in  the  open,  though  I  have  only  grown  them  as  above.     Each 

Slant  should  have  at  least  18  inches  for  itself  in  which  to 
evelope  without  being  drawn  up.  Their  sole  requirements 
until  the  middle  of  September  are  plenty  of  water  when 
needed,  and  from  the  very  first  a  systematic  pinching  L\t  the 
young  shoots  must  be  adopted  to  obtain  plants  dwarf,  well 
furnished,  and  florif erous. 

A  week  before  lifting  the  plants  for  potting  each  should 
be  gently  raised  with  a  fork  to  facilitate  the  transplanting 
process.  Six  or  seven-inch  pots  are  suitable  sizes  for  the  plants. 
In  preparing  these  a  few  cinders  with  a  covering  of  old  Mush- 
room bed  manure  are  employed  for  drainage ;  the  plants  are 
then  taken  up,  the  roots  pressed  into  the  pot*:,  and  as  much 
fresh  loam  added  and  rammed  firmly  as  is  required  to  fill  the 
pots  sufiSciently.  The  plants  are  now  placed  out  of  doors 
in  a  shaded  comer  for  a  fortnight  or  eo,  giving  water  as  re- 
quired, and  then  removed  to  a  cold  pit,  where  they  are  secure 
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CABCLBW. 

Althouqh  this  fine  garden  has  been  previously  described 
in  the  Journal,  yet  we  cannot  pass  it  now  without  con- 
tributing a  note  on  our  pleasant  visit.  The  owner  of  Carclew^ 
Lieut-Colonel  Tremayne,  M.P.  for  Truro,  is  distinguished  aa 
being  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  cavalry  charge  at  Balaclava. 
After  leaving  the  turnpike  road  we  had  a  pleasant  drive  for 
more  than  a  mile  round  the  side  of  a  hill  through  park  scenery 
of  great  beauty  before  arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  mansion. 
Within  the  lodge  gates  a  view  is  obtained  of  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  is  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  great 
facilities  for  the  coal,  iron,  and  timber  trades,  which  are  some- 
what extensively  carried  on  here.  Before  arriving  at  the 
gardens  we  drove  through  a  fine  old  Oak  plantation,  which 
adjoins  a  spacious  well-stocked  deer  park.  Skirting  this  part  of 
the  drive  are  some  stately  Scotch  Firs,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  drive  an  avenue  of  Wellingtonias  is  planted  at  proper 
distances  each  way  to  allow  a  free  development  of  growth. 
They  were  to  all  appearance  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  would 
measure  from  16  to  20  feet  in  height.  On  arriving  at  the 
guxiens  we  were  fortunate  in  meeting  Mr.  Palmer,  whom  we 
found  to  be,  like  most  gardeners  we  know,  affable  and  very 
obliging  in  showing  us  the  gardens,  and  giving  us  all  the 
information  we  asked  concerning  the  different  plants  on  the 
place.  The  mansion  stands  on  high  ground,  from  which  are 
obtained  good  views  of  a  beautiful  park  on  the  south,  and  a 
fine  range  of  mining  country  on  the  north-west.  The  park, 
which  is  about  300  acres  in  extent,  is  undulating,  varied,  and 
very  prettily  planted  with  different  kinds  of  trees,  amongst 
which  we  observed  some  of  the  celebrated  Lucombe  Oak 
growing  in  groups ;  amongst  them  were  several  specimens  that 
measured  no  less  than  100  feet  in  height  and  13  feet  in  cir- 
cumference of  bole.  It  is  seldom  that  so  many  fiae  trees  of 
this  Oak  are  found  growing  in  one  place  and  of  snch  dimen- 
sions. The  fiower  and  kitchen  gardens,  fruit  and  plant  houses, 
lie  to  the  west  of  the  mansion,  and  are  situated  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  it.  On  entering  what  might  be  named  the  American 
garden  we  were  struck  with  the  grandeur  of- the  large  trees 
that  surround  it,  and  the  beautiful  oblong  pond  in  the  centre 
fringed  with  Lily  of  the  Nile  (Richardia  aethk^pioa)  penna- 
nently  planted  out.  It  stands  the  winter  uninjured  by  frost, 
and  flowers  freely.  Here  we  saw  Camellias  and  white  Indian 
Azaleas  planted  out  in  the  borders  by  the  hundred  and  grow- 
ing as  freely  as  Portugal  Laurels.  Some  of  the  Camellias 
hfl^  made  shoots  more  Ihan  18  mches  long  during  the  sonuner, 
and  were  covered  with  such  thick  glossy  leaves  as  we  never 
saw  on  Camellias  before.  Mr.  Palmer  informed  us  that  they 
flowered  freely,  and  seldom  were  injured  by  frost.  He  said, 
however,  that  "  possibly  one  of  the  greatest  drawhadcs  to  gar- 
dening in  Cornwall  is  the  want  of  sufficient  sunshine."  ^i6> 
he  said,  "  is  felt  more  especially  in  fruitgrowing,  not  so  mudi 
in  vegetable  culture,  but  in  some  degree  in  that  also."  Anotther 
thing  to  combat  against  is  the'  tenden(7  that  plantts  have  to 
grow  all  the  year  round  owing  to  the  general  mildness  of  the 
winters.  This  tendency  greatly  weakens  their  oonttttntion, 
and  has  often  to  answer  in  great  measure  for  failure  of  lesuHs 
the  following  season,  besides  the  liability  they  have  when  frost 
does  come  of  being  less  able  to  withstand  it.  **  It  is  lare,"  he 
said,  ^'  if  a  bit  of  Apple  or  Pear  blossom  cannot  be  foimd  all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  and  often  in  quantity 
too.  Many  of  the  vegetables  will  bolt  and  run  to  seed  during 
the  winter."  Evidently,  however,  it  is  the  county  for  shrubs 
and  Ferns.  The  common  Polypodium  vulgare  grows  on  the 
trunks  of  large  trees  at  an  elevation  of  some  50  or  €0  feet. 

We  will  now  name  a  few  of  the  iiteos,  shrubs,  &c.,  that  were 
growing  here,  and  give  their  measurements.  The  outer  or 
boundary  portion  of  the  garden  is  backed  up  on  the  east  and 
north  sides  with  large  trees  of  no  mean  chfuracter,  which  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  notes : — 

At  the  entrance  is  an  extremely  handsome  specimen  of  the 
Lucombe  Oak  80  feet  high,  circumference  of  stem  10^  feet. 

Platanus  orieiitalis,  75  to  80  feet  high,  circumference  of 
stem  12  feet  6  inches. 
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Pinas  patnla,  30  feet  highi  6  feet  6  inches  in  circumference 
of  stem,  and  40  feet  in  diameter  of  head. 

Alnes  Morinda,  75  to  80  feet  high,  6  feet  in  circumference. 

A.  Donglasii,  75  feet  high  and  8  feet  in  circumference. 

Salisburia  adiantiiolia,  48  feet  high  and  3  feet  in  circum- 
ferenoe. 

Cedxxis  Deodara,  45  feet  high  and  5  feet  in  circumference. 

Tazodium  distichum,  35  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  circumference. 

Magnolia  tripetala  40  feet  high  and  3  feet  in  circumference. 

Rhododendrons  are  extensively  grown  here.  The  soil  and 
climate  seem  to  suit  them.  We  do  not  remember  ever  seeing 
sach  fine  pUnts  of  the  different  hybrid  sections  as  we  met 
with  in  Cornwall.  Here  are  the  heights  of  a  few  of  them 
growing  in  front  of  the  trees  we  have  been  trying  to  describe. 

R.  aiboreimi  enropenm  26  feet  high,  circumference  of  stem 
5  fifeet,  height  from  ground  to  first  branch  5  feet.  Several  of 
tile  crimson  varieties  are  quite  as  high  as  the  former  but  not 
80  tree-like  in  appearance. 

R.  cinnamomeum,  10  feet. 

R.  Faiconeri  8  feet,  and  R.  Thompson!  8  feet. 

Besidee  the  few  we  have  given  the  heights  of,  we  noticed  fine 
plants  of  R.  Gibsoni,  R.  ciliatum,  R.  niveum,  R.  Hodgsoni,  R.  ar- 
gentenm,  R.  barbatam,  and  the  true  arboreum.  Here,  too,  were 
fine  plants  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas  in  variety  and  in  vigorous 
health. ;  fine  bn^ee  of  Berberis  japonica  12  feet  high,  Emboth- 
limn  Goccinema  15  feet  high,  Eugenia  apiculata  15  feet  high, 
ttad  Dracaena  indivisa  12  feet  high.  These  and  large  spread- 
ing bosheB  of  Magnolia  conspicua,  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
Bednospoia  obtnsa,  Phormium  tenaz,  Lomaria  magellanica, 
Alalia  jfaponioa,  Camellias,  and  white  Indian  Azaleas,  formed 
the  principal  featuies  of  this  garden. 

A  beantifol  geometrical  little  flower  garden  with  a  fountain 
in  the  centre  joins  the  American  garden  on  the  west  side  on  a 
higher  level.  It  was  neatly  planted  in  the  carpet  style  of  bed- 
ding, and  farmed  a  foreground  to  the  plant  houses.  The 
faoises  were  clean  and  contained  a  good  collection  of  plants. 
A  large  plant  of  AUamanda  Henderson!  covered  the  roof  of 
the  stove.  Mr.  Palmer  informed  us  that  it  has  flowered  con- 
tinnouslj  for  more  than  two  years,  and  that  he  could  not  get 
it  to  rest  even  by  withholding  water,  as  its  roots  apparently 
have  grown  under  the  floor,  and  probably  outside  of  the  house. 
*nie  flowers,  he  observed,  were  useful  at  all  times,  and  more 
especially  during  the  winter  months  when  other  kinds  were 
scarce.  Outside,  close  to  the  front  wall  of  this  house  was  a 
row  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  in  full  flower,  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen.  We  took  the  hint  and  had  a  row  planted  since  in 
a  similar  position,  and  if  they  flower  as  freely  as  those  at  Car- 
dew  we  will  consider  our  visit  has  been  beneficial.  In  the 
shrubberies  bordering  this  garden  were  immense  bushes  of 
Oolletiacruciata,  Fabiana  imbricata,  Hypericum  oblongifolium, 
Hedychium  flavescens,  Erythrina  Crista-galli,  and  many  other 
fine  shrubs  of  less  size. 

Leaving  the  fountain  garden  a  succession  of  terraces  brings 
^ns  to  the  kitchen  garden,  which,  by  the  way,  is  still  higher 
'than  the  others.  It  is  between  two  and  three  acres  in  extent, 
and  walled  on  all  sides,  vnth  a  broad  slip  outsids  for  growing 
the  roomier  kinds  of  vegetables.  On  the  first  terrace  we 
admired  a  fine  bed  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  St.  01  air  in  full 
fioiper,  the  brilliancy  of  which  was  dazzling  to  the  eye.  On 
the  terraoe  next  to  th^  kitchen  garden  there  is  a  particularly 
fine  Biyobotria  japcmica  10  feet  high  and  much  more  than 
Chat  in  (tiameter,  and  two  plants  of  Escallonia  pterocladon 
18  feet  in  height.  Habrothamnus  elegans  and  fascicularis, 
Grialinia  lltfeoralis,  and  several  varieties  of  Ceanothus  are 
growing  vigorously  on  the  outside  of  the  kitchen  garden  wall. 

Tha  kitehen  garden,  like  the  others,  was  in  good  order  and 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ;  but  from  its  elevated  position, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  ground  underneath  has  been  all 
mined,  it  saffen  considerably  in  dry  seasons.  The  gnnrdener's 
boose  lies  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  garden,  and  to  judge 
from  its  outward  appearanec  it  is  commodious,  convenient, 
and  comfottable. 

The  pinetnm  is  to  the  south  of  the  gardens  on  a  rising 
ground,  and  contains  a  fine  collection  of  the  choicest  Coniferse. 
Here  for  the  first  time  we  saw  Abies  canadensis  approaching 
to  anything  like  tree  dimensions ;  in  fact  we  had  some  little 
difficulty  in  recognising  it  from  the  bush-like  forms  wc  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  see  in  diffevent  places  in  the  country. 
dose  by  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Tazodium  semper- 
virens  70  feet  high  and  8  feet  in  circumference,  its  graceful 
spreading  branches  reaching  to  the  ground,  and  beside  it  was 
a  magnificent  plant  of  Cryptomeria   aponica  35  feet  high  and 


5  feet  in  circumference  of  stem.  Here,  too,  were  fine  plants  of 
Abies  Brunonlana  12  feet  high,  Picea  Nordmanniana  30  feet, 
Cupressus  maorocarpa  65  feet,  Abies  orientalis  30  feet,  Arau- 
caria  40  feet,  Pinus  insignis  and  Abies  Douglasii  75  feet  each 
with  stems  8  feet  in  circumference,  Picea  amabilis  40  feet, 
Abies  Menziesii  55  feet,  Abies  firma  12  feet,  Ciyptomeria  ele- 
gans 12  feet,  Picea  grandis  10  feet,  Abies  Albertiana  20  feet, 
Phyllocladus  rhomboidalis  10  feet.  Besides  these  there  were 
many  of  the  later-introduced  genera  in  a  smaller  stage. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  this  charming  place  we  might  say 
that  it  is  in  good  keeping  everywhere,  and  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  present  proprietor  and  also  by  the  late  popular 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  who  was  a  scientific  horticulturist  himself, 
and  took  delight  in  everything  pertaining  to  g«irdening. — 
A.  Pettiqbew,  Cajftle  Gardcm,  Cardiff, 

THE  REVIEW  OF  THE    "  ROSARIAN'S  YEAR 

BOOK." 

I  WEOTE  my  article  on  page  38  of  the  "Year-Book"  at 
Mr.  D'Ombrain's  special  request.  I  have  read  the  comments 
thereon  in  the  Jom'nal  of  Ilorticultnre,  page  66.  The  comments 
are  not  to  be  justified.  Let  any  person  read  the  two,  and  I 
am  sure  no  one  versed  in  logic  will  draw  the  reviewer's  con- 
clusion from  my  premisses.  I  did  not  assert  that  Marie  Bau- 
maun  was  not  worthy  of  cultivation  for  exhibitors,  but  that, 
though  most  beautiful,  I  could  not  recommend  her  to  the  general 
public.  I  bought  fourteen  plants  of  this  Rose  from  Mr.  Cant, 
who  brought  it  out,  and  seven  equally  good  from  the  Dorset 
Nurseries  at  Blandford.  They  soon  wished  me  farewell.  The 
reviewer's  article  implies  that  I  said  Madame  Chirard,  Etienne 
Dubois,  and  Madame  Nachury  are  superior  to  Emilie  Haus- 
burg.  No  one  who  reads  my  article  can  draw  any  such  con- 
clusion. Inever  said  that  Francois  Michelon  was  "  unworthy  of 
cultivation."  I  said  that  I  could  not  recommend  this  variety 
and  Marie  Baumann  to  the  public  generally  because  of  their 
deficient  growth.  The  Blandford  land  is  excellent.  I  saw  a . 
of  those  Hoses  there,  and  the  growth  was  bad ;  the  foreman 
told  me  they  were  not  good  growers.  I  bought  six  plants  of 
Fran9o1s  Michelon  ;  one  only— a  bad  plant— still  survives. 

Two  plants  of  Emilie  Hausburg  were  sent  to  me  without 
being  ordered.  They  are  like  the  thin  end  of  a  halfpenny- 
worth of  soap  after  a  week's  wash.  If  any  ^ill  accept  them  I 
will  send  them  to  their  direction.  Mr.  Turner  says  Royal  Stan- 
dard is  a  better  grower  in  the  same  line.— W.  F.  Radclyffb. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Wb  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hinds  relative  to  the 
proposed  contest  of  Lokdon  and  Liverpool  Chkitsanthe- 
MUM  GROWERS!  The  lettsr  arrived  too  late  for  publication, 
but  the  following  decision  has  been  arrived  at  by  Liverpool 
growers,  and  from  which  our  correspondent  states  there  will 
be  no  deviation  : — "  If  London  growers  desire  that  the  touma-' 
ment  shall  take  place  in  London  they  must  furnish  the  sinews 
of  war  themselves,  as  we  in  Liverpool  did  last  year.  Our  ten- 
guinea  prize  may  appear  to  have  been  small,  but  then  we  must 
remember  that  Liverpool  is  not  London  ;  and  in  this  case  also 
we  should  expect  a  Lancashire  grower  to  be  one  of  the  judges, 
for  the  Bame  reason  that  we  had  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Dale 
from  the  Temple  Gardens  last  year.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  south  country  growers  agree  to  meet  us  on  **  neutral 
ground,"  we  have  no  objection  to  contribute  to  a  prise  to  be 
contested  for  upon  conditions  which  would  place  all  competi- 
tors upon  an  equal  footing." 

OwtNG  to  the  prolonged  severity  of  the  weather  work 

is  greatly  in  arrears  in  gardens,  and  has  been  almost  at  a 
standstill  in  nurseries  for  a  very  long  time.  Mr.  Rivers  of 
Sawbridgeworth  informs  us  that  he  has  done  little  besides 
pay  wages  since  the  9th  of  December.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
experience  of  nurserymen  generally,  for  the  frost  has  alike 
prevented  the  removal  of  trees  in  the  outdoor  department  and 
tbe  transit  of  plants  of  a  tender  nature  from  the  houses.  There 
has  been  a  temporary  recurrence  of  mild  weather  in  the  south 
once  or  twice  since  the  winter  commenced,  but  not  for  the 
ground  to  become  dry  sufficiently  for  work  being  rssumed. 
In  the  north  there  has  been  no  appreciable  cessation  of  frost 
for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks.  Planting  is  consequently  in  a 
very  backward  state ;  but  if  mild  and  dry  weather  occurs 
towards  the  middle  of  the  present  month  there  will  be  a 
period  of  a  month  at  least  when  deciduous  trees  of  all  kinds 
may  be  safely  planted,  provided — and  this  is  important-  -that 
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the  roots  of  the  trees  are  kept  constantly  moist  during  the 
time  they  are  ont  of  the  ground.  In  coosequenoe  of  the 
exceptionally  low  temperatu^  that  has  so  long  prevailed  froit 
and  other  trees,  decidaous  shrubs  and  Roses,  remain  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  rest,  and  hence  they  may  be  planted  later  in  the 
spring  than  daring  ordinary  years.  The  same  remarks  apply 
with  equal  or  greater  force  to  erergreens,  and  all  those  tnat 
haye  not  been  injured  by  frost  may  be  transplanted  for  seyeral 
weeks  to  come.  The  spring  will  be  a  busy  one,  we  trust,  in 
nurseries,  as  it  certainly  will  be  in  gardens.  The  thaw  which 
commenced  on  Sunday  last  in  the  metropolitan  district  con- 
tinaes,  but  several  days  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  dry  to  work  freely. 

An  important  general  heettino  of  the    members 

of  the  National  Auricula  (northern  section).  Royal  National 
Tulip,  and  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  (northern  section) 
Societies,  will  be  held  at  the  old  ''  BulPs  Head "  (off  the 
Market  Place),  Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  February  19th, 
1879,  at  three  o'clock,  p.m.  The  business  is  to  arrange  date 
of  this  year's  exhibitions,  schedule  of  prizes,  plan  of  judging, 
and  any  other  matter  and  work  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Florist  Societies. 

Messbs.  Webb  k  Sons,  Wordsl^,  Stourbridge,  an- 


nounce that  the  value  of  the  prizes,  including  silver  cups  and 
other  plate,  to  be  competed  for  at  their  Great  Root  Show  in 
November  will  be  nearly  £500.  In  addition  to  the  prizes 
provided  for  agricultural  products  we  observe  the  following 
pertaining  to  garden  culture.  For  the  best  collection  of  eight 
distinct  varieties  of  vegetables,  four  specimens  of  each,  the 
prizes  are  £5,  £3,  £2,  and  £1.  For  twelve  best  specimens 
of  Webbs'  Improved  Banbury  Onion  the  prizes  are  £1,  10*., 
and  5*.  For  the  best  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
twelve  tubers  of  each,  the  prizes  are  £5,  £3,  £2,  and  £1 :  for 
Webbs'  Improved  Schoolmaster  Potato,  twenty -four  best  tubers, 
£2,  £1, 10*.,  and  5«. ;  prizes  to  the  same  amount  being  offered 
for  twenty-four  tubers  of  Webbs'  Improved  Magnum  Bonum 
Potato.    Prizes  are  also  offered  for  Carrots  and  Parsnips. 

-^->  A  cobbbspondent  writing  to  us  on  Casuabinas 
(Beef -woods)  observes  that  **  The  genus  is  a  curious  one,  the 
only  one  of  its  order,  and  with  little  affinity  to  anything  but 
the  Myricese.  The  female  flowers  are  in  cones,  but  these  have 
not  the  coniferous  structure.  Of  this  genus  in  Australia  Dr. 
Bennett  says,  *  Their  sombre  appearance  causes  them  to  be 
planted  in  cemeteries,  where  their  branches  give  out  a  mourn- 
ful sighing  sound  as  the  breeze  passes  over  them,  waving  at 
the  same  time  thebr  gloomy  hearse-like  plumes.'"  We  re- 
cently noticed  some  young  plants  of  C.  equisetifolia  in  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams's  nursery  at  Holloway,  and  were  impressed  by 
their  extreme  elegance  and  distinct  appearance. 

We  have  received  the  second  annual  report  of  the 

Ck>mmitteeof  Management  of  The  Nubseby  and  Seed  Tbade 
Association.  The  Committee,  congratulating  the  members 
on  the  continued  successful  working  of  tiie  Association,  observe 
that  during  the  past  year  debts  to  the  amount  of  over  £1400 
have  been  recovered  and  paid  to  the  members,  many  of  these 
debts  having  been  previously  considered  as  '*  bad  debts."  This 
sum  represents  a  great  improvement  on  last  year's  business. 
The  objects  of  the  Association  are  as  follows : — 1,  To  protect 
and  promote  the  trade  and  business  of  nurserymen,  florists, 
and  seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad.  2,  To 
collect  and  disseminate  information  calculated  to  protect  the 
members  of  the  Association  (as  nurserymen,  florists,  seedsmen, 
and  others  interested  in  horticulture)  from  &aud.  3,  To 
arrange  for  the  sg^edy  and  economical  collection  of  debts  due 
to  members.  4,  The  establishment  of  unity  amongst  those  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  nursery  and  seed  trade.  5,  The 
en(^uragement  of  the  interchange  of  opinions  on  questions  of 
importance  relating  to  such  trade.  6,  The  doing  of  all  such 
things  as  may  be  incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of 
the  above  objects,  and  all  such  objects  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  the  Association.  For  the  individual 
protection  of  members  there  are  the  three  following  depart- 
ments : — 1,  A  department  for  the  collection  of  debts ;  2,  a 
department  for  making  trade  inquiries,  and  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  generally  useful  to  members  ;  3,  a 
department  for  Lavestigating  matters  in  bankruptcy  or  liqui- 
dation. Mr.  Charles  Lee  of  Hammersmith  is  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

—  Mb.  Bbothebston  remarks  that  he  used  to  grow  Aphe- 
LANDBAS,  but  they  have  had  to  give  place  to  other  plants 


more  useful.  "  Seed  was  saved  from  one  or  two  of  the  plants 
and  sown  when  ready,  and  the  seedlings  were  grown-on  with- 
out check  on  a  shell  in  the  stove.  A  compost  of  turfy  loam 
and  sand  was  used,  pots  4^  inches  in  diameter  being  found 
large  enough  to  flower  the  plants  in.  The  flowers  brighten 
up  the  stove  very  much  durmg  winter,  but  unfortunately  are 
no  good  for  cutting." 

A  OOBBEBPONDENT  ("J.  C")  communicates  the  fol- 
lowing, which  he  describes  as  A  sube  method  of  SETTiNa 
Gbapes  : — "  Tie  round  a  stick  a  piece  of  hare  or  rabbit  skin 
6  inches  long ;  rub  it  over  the  bunches  that  set  freely  for  the 
pollen,  and  then  apply  it  to  those  that  do  not  set  welL  Tbia 
method  will  be  found  to  succeed." 

Mb.  J.  P.  Leadbettbb,  late  head  gardener  to  Vis- 
countess Downe,  Baldersby  Park,  Yorkshire,  and  formerly 
general  foreman  at  Croxteth  Hall  (Earl  Sefton's),  has  been 
appointed  eardener  to  the  Hon.  Admiral  Duncombe,  Kilnwick. 
Percy,  Pocklington,  Yorkshire. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  the  Directors  of 

the  Libebia  Coffee  Company  (Limited)  : — "  Owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  Liberia  Coffee  seed  and  scions  (young  plants^ 
for  exportation  to  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Java,  and  other  countries, 
the  Liberia  Legislature,  which  is  now  in  session  at  MonroviA, 
has  passed  a  bUl  whereby  the  following  duties  will  be  levied 
on  all  future  exports — Upon  Coffee  unhuUed,  60  cents,  equal 
to  2s.  2d,  per  bushel ;  first  hull  taken  off,  1  dol.  50  cents,  equal 
to  6#.  6d,  per  bushel ;  Coffee  fully  prepared  for  market,  |^.  per 
pound  ;  Small  size  Coffee  scions  (plants),  5  cents  each,  equal 
to  2^. ;  large  size  ditto,  60  cents  each,  equal  to  2s.  2d.  A 
vessel  sent  by  the  Brazilian  Government  has  just  shipped  from 
Monrovia  upwards  of  60,000  Coffee  scions  (plants)  for  trans- 
planting in  Brazil."  Many  thousands  of  plants  of  this  fine 
species  of  t)offee  are  raised  in  this  country  for  exportation, 
notably  at  Eew  and  in  Mr.  Bull's  establishment  at  Chelsea* 
Messrs.  Carter  8c  Co.  are  also  raising  plants  at  their  nursery  at 
Perry  Hill,  Sydenham. 

Mb.  Bbothebston  informs  us  that  Gros  Guillaume 

(black)  and  Tynmghame  Muscat  (white)  are  proving  the  most 
satisfactory  late  Grapes  at  Tyninghame  this  season. 

A  OOBBEBPONDENT  writing  to  US  OU  the  FAYOUBABLS 

CHANGE  OF  THE  WEATHEB  which  commenced  on  the  2nd  inst. 
thinks  that  the  thaw  will  be  a  permanent  one,  because  it  oc- 
curred without  a  change  of  wind  from  the  east.  The  previous 
temporary  thaws  were  owing  to  the  wind  suddenly  changing 
to  the  west  and  south-west,  and  frosts  returned  immediately 
the  wind  shifted  again  to  the  north  and  east.  It  was  precisely 
the  same,  our  correspondent  adds,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1860-1. 
When  the  thaw  resulted  from  a  change  of  wind  it  was  tempo- 
rary ;  but  when  it  occurred  with  the  wind  still  remaining  in 
the  north  it  was  permanent,  and  the  long  and  severe  winter 
terminated. 

A  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

Fbom  what  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  during  several 
weeks  past  it  is  evident  that  a  wide-spread  desire  exists  for 
growers  of  Chnrsanthemums  in  various  districts  to  meet  to- 
gether in  friendly  rivalry.  A  contest  between  London  and 
Liverpool  would  no  doubt  possess  interest  for  many;  but 
"  contest "  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  particularly  pleasant  term, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  special  reason  why  two  districts  alone 
should  monopolise  an  exhibition.  Why  cannot  Chrysanthe- 
mum growers  do  the  same  as  Rose  growers  7  Why  cannot 
some  horticultural  or  Chrysanthemum  Society  bring  out  a 
spirited  schedule  offering  a  challenge  cup  of  sterling  value 
open  to  growers  from  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  subject  to 
certain  plain  and  short  conditions?  An  exhibition  of  this 
character  would  be  far  preferable  to  a  floral  duel,  and  no  pre- 
arranged list  of  varieties  would  be  necessaiy.  Rules  for  judg- 
ing would  be  desirable,  and  I  think  few  can  dissent  from  those 
submitted  by  Mr.  Bardney.  As  to  dressing,  the  less  that  ia 
said  about  it  the  better,  provided  that  nothing  is  added  to  the 
flowers. 

As  the  Liverpool  growers  evidently  entertain  varions 
opinions,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  agree  on  a  definite 
line  of  action,  let  one  of  the  metropolitan  societies  offer  suffi- 
cient inducements  to  tempt  growers  from  all  parts  ;  and  if  a 
Liverpool  grower  comes  and  wins,  all  honour  to  him,  for  he 
will  win  in  good  company,  and  honour,  too,  to  the  society  who 
affords  the  opportunity  for  such  a  gathering  that  may  be  ap- 
propriately termed  national.     This  indeed  might  be  done 
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wiMtber  the  propooed  dnel  "cornea  off"  otnot ;  if  it  does  occur, 
both  events  nught  be  betd  at  the  mine  time  and  place  if  a  room 
can  be  fooad  lar^  enoagh  for  the  coUectJons  and  the  thousands 
<rf  TimtoTs  who  wonld  flock  to  see  them.— A  London  Juikjb. 


UNUM  THIGYNUM. 
Aa  freqaentlj  Ken  thia  plant  U  a  half-atarred,  leggy  red- 
cpider-eAten  remnant  of  regetation,  repreaented  by  a  solitary 
stem  snrmonnted  by  a  small  yellow  flower  or  two,  which  attract 
by  their  clean  glossy  brightness.  The  plant,  where  it  has  a 
place  in  a  collection,  woDld  appear  just  too  good  to  be  thiova 
away,  but  not  of  safficieot  valae  to  be  considered  worthy  of 


special  coltiratioD.  Tet  bo  plant  than  this  will  give  a  better 
retnm  tor  skilful  coltore,  ana  none  will  prodoce  more  bright- 
nesa  during  the  winter  moDtha. 

Amongst  winter-flowering  planta  Poinsettiaa,  Enphorbiai, 
Centropogons,  Epiphylluni,  Eianthemums,  and  other  itore 
plants  are  grown  m  aU  gardens  where  means  are  provided  tor 
their  culture,  while  Liuum  trigynnm  is  forgotten  or  neglected. 
Tet  it  is  disdnct  in  colour  from  all  of  them,  and  as  bright  ia 
colour  as  any,  A  compact  bush  not  exceeding  IB  inches  in 
height  and  the  same  in  diameter,  covered  with  the  brightest 
of  brieht  yellow  flowers,  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  prodoce, 
and  when  seen  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  great  vslne  for 
decoration  during  the  doll  moDths  of  the  year. 


rig.  u.-Lun 

Linum  trigynnin  ia  a  stove  plant,  and  requires  mnch  the 
same  treatment  as  to  temperature  and  light  as  the  Poioeettia. 
With  h»lthy  cuttings  to  begin  with,  and  generous  culture 
afterwards,  dwarf  comoact  specimens  are  readily  producible 
having  fresh  healthy  foliage  and  a  profusion  of  flowers,  which 
are  succesdouailj  produced  for  three  months  dnring  the  depth 
of  winter.  During  growth  the  plants  reqnire  to  be  syringed 
freely,  and  the  shoots  most  be  regularly  pinched  until  Sep- 
tember.—J.  B. 

ELECTION  OF  PEARS. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  readers  of  our  Journal  will  be  as 

much  delighted  in  Uiis  election  as  in  those  often  doue  tor  Rosea. 

"WiLTBHIEB  Kbctor"  in  the  Journal,  in  his  review  of  Here- 


fordshire pomology,  gives  proof  of  the  eon  amore  manner  he 
will  handle  such  a  subject 

I  would  suggest  tor  consideration  that  the  most  important 
fact  as  to  PeaiB  ia  the  bearing  or  cropping  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  in  bad  and  ordinary  years.  I  say  this  hecaaae 
the  quality  of  the  different  fcniU  ia  well  known,  or  can  be  from 
the  "Fruit  Manual," 

As  the  last  three  yean  have  been  bad  for  Pears,  let  the 
electors  state  those  varieties  that  have  cropped  most  heavily 
during  that  period  ;  and  as  tor  their  views  as  to  quality  of 
fruit,  let  them  be  compared  in  this  respect  with  the  two  best 
known  types,  say  Marie  Louise  and  Williama'  Bon  Chretien, 
because  all  growers  know  the  quality  ot  Iheee  two  varieties. 

Viewing  the  question  from  this,  tne  most  important  sland- 
poiut — viz.,  cropping,  Ur.  Peach's  su^estion  ol  select  electors 
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becomes  of  small  importance,  because  snrely  for  cropping  all 
{growers  may  judge,  and  in  snch  a  case  the  maltitude  of  coim- 
Bellors  would  be  wisdom. 

I  fear,  whilst  all  the  Pears  named  by  Mr.  Peach  are  excel- 
lent for  quality  in  skilled  hands,  some  of  them  will  not  stand 
high  for  cropping  in  bad  or  ordinary  years;  whilst  two  at 
least  of  the  l^st  croppers  on  Quince  during  the  past  three  years 
he  does  not  name — Aiarie  Louise  d*Uccle  and  Beurr6  Did  :  and 
Dnrondeau  is  in  my  exjierience  second  to  none  either  for 
cropping  or  quality  of  fruit — 8.  S. 


WANSFELL  GARDENS. 


Among  the  many  and  charming  residences  in  which  the 
lake  district  of  Westmoreland  abounds  there  is  none  that  de- 
fierves  more  special  notice  than  Wansfell,  the  seat  of  Thomas 
Wrigley,  Esq.  It  is  situated  about  four  miles  from  the  Win- 
dermere railway  station,  and  one  mile  from  Ambleside.  The 
house  stands  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  good  view  of  Lake 
Windermere,  with  Langdale  Pokes  and  Coniston  Old  Man  in 
the  distance — mountains  well  known  to  tourists.  A  beautiful 
drive,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  some  fine  specimen  Conifers, 
leads  to  the  mansion.  The  gardens  and  grounds  are  tastefully 
laid  out.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the  house  is  a  terrace,  aad 
the  flower  garden,  a  geometrical  design  on  grass,  is  filled  with 
spring-flowering  plants.  At  the  bottom  of  the  terrace  is  a  walk 
300  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide.  On  the  upper  side  are  six  speci- 
mens of  that  truly  noble  tree  Picea  nobilifl  glauca,  40  feet  high, 
with  regular  horizontal  sloping  branches.  On  the  lower  side 
of  this  walk  a  considerable  portion  of  lawn  is  deroted  to  beds 
of  choice  Rhododendrons  and  Conifers,  of  which  there  are 
good  collections,  among  the  latter  Arthrotaxus  selaginoides ; 
Oupressus  Lambertiana,  50  feet  high ;  Libocedrus  decurrens, 
20  feet ;  Picea  amabilis,  60  feet ;  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  40  feet ; 
Retinosporas  in  variety,  and  Abies  Clanbrasiliana,  a  very  fine 
tree.  Conspicuous  among  the  stately  Pines  are  a  few  specimens 
of  the  light  Silver  Queen  Holly  which  have  a  very  good  efl^ct. 
It  is  wonderful  the  growth  the  trees  and  shrubs  make  in  the 
Lake  district,  all  those  noticed  having  been  planted  within  the 
last  sixteen  years.  Roses  are  extensively  grown  in  all  the  best 
▼arietief. 

The  glass  houses  are  six  in  number,  besides  pits  and  frames. 
The  conservatory  adjoining  the  house  is  not  heated,  so  it  is 
not  gay  at  present.  Lapageria  rosea  does  well  in  it  without 
fire  heat.  A  little  further  on  is  a  span -roofed  greenhouse, 
30  feet  by  16,  containing  useful  plants.  The  most  striking  are 
two  magnificent  Camellias,  Alba  plena  and  Donckelarii,  full 
of  flower ;  Blechnum  corcovadense,  Lygodium  scandens,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  this  is  an  intermediate  house  or  cool  stove  in 
which  are  grown  Orchids  and  Ferns.  Dendrobiums,  Cypripe- 
diums,  Odontoglossums,  Disagrandi flora,  Coelogyne  cristata  are 
coming  into  flower;  the  temperature  of  this  hovase  is  often 
as  low  as  40^,  yet  all  the  plants  are  looking  well.  Adiantum 
farleyense  makes  but  little  progress  in  so  low  a  temperature. 
In  the  kitchen  garden  there  is  a  span-roofed  house  48  feet  by 
24,  in  three  divisions  as  succession  houses  for  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Pears,  of  which  Mr.  Bremner, 
the  gardener,  is  a  most  successful  grower,  never  missing  a  crop. 
All  the  trees  are  grown  in  pots.  They  have  been  in  the  same 
pots  for  fourteen  years.  The  houses  when  filled  hold  120  trees. 
As  soon  as  the  wood  has  become  well  ripened  the  trees  are 
removed  outside  and  plunged.  One  of  the  houses  is  generally 
filled  about  the  new  year,  but  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather  the  trees  cannot  be  lifted.  The  houses  in  winter  are 
employed  for  bringing  forward  bedding  and  other  plants  for 
the  greenhouse. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  not  large,  vegetables  not  being  grown 
80  extensively  as  fruit.  Apples  and  Pears,  of  which  there  is  a 
large  collection,  are  grown  in  abundance.  Apples  are  grown 
in  the  bush  form,  also  as  cordons  on  walls,  planted  15  inches 
apart  and  trained  obliquely.  Pears  are  trained  on  the  same 
system. 

Mr.  Bremner  is  an  intelligent  aiid  industrious  gardener,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
garden  under  hia  charge.  He  received  part  of  his  tuition,  I 
believe,  in  the  gardens  at  Drumlanrig  Castle. — R, 


Indestructible  Paint  Company,  27,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  All 
Mr.  Luckhurst  wants  is  found  in  the  solution  under  notice. 
It  soaks  into  tiles,  stone,  wood — any  porous  substance  ;  and  so 
to  speak,  waterproofs  it.  No  absorption  of  moisture  can  take 
place,  and  there  is  none  to  freeze. 

I  think  anything  of  a  glaze  or  paint  objectionable  in  appear- 
ance for  this  purpose  ;  but  I  have  treated  the  columns  of  my 
portico  (fine  Portland  stone)  with  the  solution,  and  no  deposit 
or  change  in  the  surface  is  visible ;  hence  there  is  nothing  to 
wash  off. 

I  believe  this  solution  is  the  basis  of  this  Company*s  paint ; 
and  if  horticulturists  had  my  experience  of  its  appearance 
and  durability  they  would  soon  give  up  the  chalk-and-watcr 
mixture  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  best  oil  paint." — F.  H. 


YOUNG  GARDENERS. 


As  a  young  gardener  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  some  remarks 
applicable  to  myself,  amongst  a  great  number  of  others,  on 
page  44  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Journal.  I  felt  grateful 
to  "  A  KiTCHBN  Gardeneb  "  for  the  encouragement  which 
he  so  kindly  offered  to  us.  Your  correspondent  James  Boyd 
wisely  seconded  the  entreaty  for  improrement  in  the  year  ot 
1879.  Allow  me  to  support  such  an  entreaty  with  a  few  ad- 
ditional remarks,  which  if  they  do  not  meet  the  approbation  of 
everyone,  there  are  some  who  know  them  to  be  only  too  true. 
The  art  of  gardening  is  admittedly  advancing  with  slow  and 
steady  steps.  When  we  speak  of  the  art  of  gardening  the 
kitchen  gardener  must  of  necessity  be  included,  for  we  have  a 
decided  improvement  in  this  department,  and  there  are  many 
young  men  anxious  to  share  in  still  further  future  improve- 
ments in  this  important  department  of  their  calling,  but  who 
have  mot  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  kitchen  garden  work. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  young  men  are  placed  for  so  long  in 
one  department  of  a  nobleman's  establishment,  there  to  labour 
with  all  eamestiiMB,  and  never  suffered  to  set  foot  upon  the 
spade,  nor  taught  how  to  sow  or  what  to  sow,  nor  how  to 
plant  or  what  to  pla»t  ?  I  know  there  are  many  that  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  I  want  to  see  those  who  are 
put  in  authority  over  us  encomage  us  to  excel  in  every  de- 
partment, take  us  more  into  their  confidence,  and  to  afford  us 
the  means  so  far  as  lies  is  their  power  for  doing  so.  A  change 
of  employment  is  refreshing,  and  with  a  kind  look  or  a  kind 
word  a  man  will  do  mOTe  work  than  if  always  shut  up  in  the 
houses,  for  there  are  many  young  men  who  would  delight  to 
be  "  amongst  the  vegetables  "  if  the  opportunity  was  afforded. 
All  right-minded  young  men  appreciate  the  endeavours  of 
those  who  encoarage  them  to  improve  in  every  department, 
and  who  seek  to  render  them  comfortable  in  their  bothies  or 
garden  dwellings. — 8.  W.  T.,  A  Ytnmf  Oardener, 


EDGING  TILES  AND  FROST. 

^  I  HAVE  read  Mr.  I^uckhurst's  notes  relative  to  preserving 
tiles  in  frost,  also  Mr.  Wylam's  letter  stating  that  he  has  saved 
his  tiles  this  winter  by  the  use  of  a  solution  sold  by  the 


PAINTING    GARDEN   STRUCTURES— CREOSOTE. 

Abottl'  ten  years  since  I  comneneed  a  nev  system  of  paint- 
ing. I  have  alluded  to  this  plan  before  in  the  Journal,  and 
again  draw  attention  to  it,  as  I  can  now  speak  with  greater 
confidence  as  to  its  success.  Instead  of  priming  with  red  lead 
I  always  have  the  wood  painted  with  creosote  before  using 
white  lead  or  zinc  paint.  This  creosote  is  the  same  as  is  used 
for  preserving  hop  poles.  It  is  a  thin  brown  liquid,  used  for 
what  is  termed  the  cold  process.  If  the  liquid  be  heated  it 
penetrates  more  rapidly,  so  for  painting  purposes  I  use  it 
heated.  It  quickly  dries :  it  is  then  brown,  and  in  a  week's 
time  it  may  be  painted  any  colour  you  like  excepting  white, 
and  for  this  it  must  be  left  a  fortnight  before  painting  ;  but 
if  brown,  lake,  or  stone  colour  it  may  be  done  in  a  week. 

In  the  year  1872  1  painted  a  |)art  of  a  conservatory  on  the 
north  side  myself  with  only  one  coat  of  paint  on  creosote  :  the 
paint  has  not  perished  up  to. this  time.  Before  discovering 
this  plan  I  had  an  orchard  house  painted  inside  with  white- 
lead  paint :  the  following  season  it  was  covered  with  black 
f  ungns«  and  no  washing  can  remove  it.  I  painted  a  conserva- 
tory with  creosote,  and  then  with  light  paint  picked  out  with 
blue.  Here  there  is  no  fungus,  so  that  this  is  an  important 
quality.  But  the  most  important  effect  is  that  it  preserves  the 
paint ;  and  as  the  wood  is  saturated  with  the  creosote  it  does 
not  absorb  the  paint,  so  that  one  coat  lasts  many  years.  I  am 
sure  that  when  this  plan  becomes  better  known  it  will  be 
generally  adopted.  ^ 

Deal  free  from  turpentine,  painted  with  this  tMn  creosote 
and  varnished,  is  made  to  look  like  rosewood.    I  have  several 
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doors  of  a  house  treated  in  this  way.  The  cost  of  this  creosote 
is  6rf.  a  galloa.  1  purchased  mine  at  Churchill  &  Williams's, 
Tnnbridge  Wells. — Obsbbysb. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  AND  ROSE  JUDGING. 

As  one  much  interested  in  the  question  of  the  best  method 
of  judging  Roses,  and  as  the  rules  drawn  up  by  the  National 
Rose  Society  are  in  entire  accordance  with  what  seems  to  me 
the  only  certain,  and  at  the  same  time  most  speedy,  way  of 
judging,  I  hope  that  some  such  cognate  rules  as  those  suggested 
by  Mr.  Bardney  may  be  drawn  up  and  accepted  by  Chrysan- 
themum growers  and  judges.  I  think  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
gi«at  mistake  to  limit  the  competition  between  northern  and 
Boatfaem  growers  to  any  fixed  list.  No  good  Chrysanthemum 
ought  to  be  excluded,  and  no  dressing  beyond  that  of  remov- 
ing damaged  petals  should  be  allowed.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
great  folly  for  the  Rose  societies  to  issue  a  list,  say  the  seventy- 
two  recently  returned  by  Mr.  Hinton,  and  to  limit  competition 
to  only  those  sorts.  Let  the  best  Roses  or  Chrysanthemums, 
whatever  their  names  may  be,  win,  but  in  each  case  the  name 
should  be  correctly  given. 

While  on  the  question  of  judging,  one  of  your  correspoodents 
wtmld  cut  out  all  Roses  that  were  not  sweet.  No  doubt  sweet- 
ness adds  a  charm,  but  why  erase  suuh  Roses  as  Baronne  de 
Rothschild,  &c.  ?  besides,  judges  have  no  time  to  smell  every 
Rose  and  to  compare  notes.  Some  prefer  a  La  France,  while 
another  is  wild  on  a  Tea.  Judgment  on  scents  would  elicit 
still  greater  differences  of  opinion,  iiicjudice, — C.  P.  P. 


TRENCHING  GROUND. 


Old  gardens  often  have  the  surface  soil  by  long  cropping* 
the  free  use  of  manure,  and  other  vegetable  substances,  render^ 
eifiste,  the  abundance  of  the  decomposing  matter  tending  to 
the  presence  and  increase  of  predatory  vermin — grubs,  slugs, 
apd  parasites.  Trenching  to  a  certain  extent  enables  the  cul- 
tivator  to  continue  upon  the  same  ground  with  but  slight  rota- 
tion a  similarity  of  crop  for  a  number  of  ycar^r^Qd  lessens 
the  liability  of  insect  and  fungoid  attacks  by  bdAgiiig  fresh 
soil  to  the  surface,  and  burying  that  too  rich  in  decomposing 
mfttter  well  down,  which  more  or  less  tends  to  the  destruction 
of  insects,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  weeds.  Trenching  also  contributes 
to  the  friability  of  soils,  increases  their  staple,  making  more 
and  deeper  feeding  ground  for  the  plants.  There  is  another 
adTantage  from  trenching — lime  and  other  inorganic  manures 
have  a  tendency  to  sink  in  the  soil,  hence  the  trenching 
is  a  means  of  restoring  them  to  the  surface  and  bringing  up 
sabstances  which  need  exposure  to  atmospheric  intluence 
for  disintegration,  as  well  as  stubborn  suostances  for  soil 
amelioration.  In  trenching,  the  soil  brought  up  being  poor, 
a  diessiog  of  manure  should  be  given  before  bringing  up  the 
last  spit.  Sandy  and  gravelly  soils  are  not  nearly  so  much 
benefited  by  trenching  as  those  that  are  naturally  deeper  and 
of  a  more  adhesive  nature,  for  there  can  be  no  advantage  in 
borying  good  soil  and  bringing  the  poor  soil  or  sandy  or 
stony  **  brash  "  to  the  surface.  Those  who  have  such  soils  to 
deal  with,  and  can  gain  access  to  a  clay  pit,  will  find  a  good 
dressing  of  clay  of  great  benefit.  WTiat  light  soils  require  is 
'weight — adhesiveness  to  retain  water  for  the  plants  to  feed 
il^lm.  Clay  possesses  all  the  properties  of  adhesiveness,  and 
loose  garden  soil  that  of  friability  ;  therefore  it  is  obvious  by 
mixing  the  two  a  soil  is  formed  of  great  fertility.  When 
trenching  has  been  done  in  the  autumn,  lose  no  opportunity  of 
^^^^''^^S  up  ground  of  a  stubborn  or  tenacious  nature,  on  dry 
frosty  mornings,  with  a  fork  or  mattock,  which  will  expose 
more  of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  frost,  and  act  destructively 
upon  predatory  vermin.  In  light  soils  breaking  the  surface 
in  dry  frosty  weather  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  destroying  the 
^ggs  and  larvte  of  insects. — A.  G.  P. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN'  GARDEN. 

Forcing  Department. — The  prolonged  severe  weather,  especially 
as  the  sky  has  been  overcast,  has  been  very  trying  to  such  crops 
as  Carrots  and  Radishes,  whicn  require  abundance  of  air  and  light ; 
indeed,  unless  the  plants  are  kept  from  drawing  until  the  rough 
leaves  are  formed  the  crops  are  about  useless.  Bxoept  by  linings 
of  sweetened  materials  to  the  sides  of  the  beds  and  frames  frost 
oonld  not  be  k^t  out,  and  this  with  covering  the  lights  with  mats, 
Ac,  is  apt  to  draw  the  planes  up  weakly ;  therefore,  whilst  linings 
and  protective  material  are  necessary,  no  opportunity  should  be 


lost  of  admitting  air  to  the  frames  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
with  safety.  Make  further  sowings  of  these  crops  as  may  be 
needed.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  Potatoes  in  pits  or  frames 
on  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials,  and  though  the  crop  be  some- 
what later  it  will  be  considerably  heavier  and  superior  in  quality 
to  crops  from  earlier-planted  tubers.  About  2  feet  G  inches  of  leaves 
and  litter,  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  will  afford 
a  gentle  warmth,  and  with  G  to  8  inches  of  rich  loam  upon  the  bed 
the  sets  with  sprouts  about  an  inch  long  mav  be  planted  in  rows 
15  inches  apart,  the  sets  being  10  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  The 
tubers  may  be  covered  about  4  inches  deep  where  earthing  is  not 
contemplated,  the  crop  coming  in  a  little  earlier  without  earthing, 
thoueh  we  mulch  with  a  couple  of  Inches  of  leaf  soil  or  spent  tan, 
which  saves  any  of  the  tubers  that  may  protrude  through  from 
greening.  Water  if  necessary  advancing  crops  of  Potatoes  with 
tepid  water  or  weak  liquid  manure,  but  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
watering  these  and  other  forced  crops  overhead  at  present.  Make 
a  good  sowing  of  French  Beans  in  pots  where  space  can  be  found 
for  them.  They  must  have  a  light  position  and  be  placed  near 
the  glass.  If  a  pit  can  be  s];)ared  containing  fermenting  materials, 
covered  with  G  inches  of  soil,  the  surface  being  from  2  to  3  feet 
from  the  glass,  by  all  means  employ  it  in  preference  to  sowing  the 
Beans  in  pots.  The  rows  should  be  18  inches  apart,  and  the  Beans 
4  to  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  in  due  time  earthing  up  the  plants 
to  the  seed  leaves  or  first  joint  with  thoroughly  decayed  manure. 
The  temperature  should  be  55°  to  G0°  at  night  in  severe  weather, 
allowing  G0°  to  65°  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  70°  to  75*^  by 
day  with  sun  and  air.  The  soil  for  earthing  up  French  Beans  and 
Potatoes  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  house  for  a  day  or  two  before 
it  is  used.  Apply  weak  liquid  manure  liberally  when  the  Beans 
commence  poddmg,  keeping  the  pods  closely  picked.  Introduce  fresh 
roots  of  Rhubarb,  Seaikale,  and  Chicory  to  the  Mushroom  house, 
and  make  fresh  beds  and  plant  them  with  Asparagus  as  required. 
Mint  is  in  great  demand  in  some  establishments,  therefore  see  to 


temperature  of  60^  to  65°.  Sow  Celery  m  pans 
gentle  heat  for  a  first  early  main  crop,  the  plants  from  seed  sown 
previously  affording  a  very  early  supply  for  soups.  Incomparable 
White  and  Leicester  Red  are  best  (ox  this  sowing,  or  if  a  large 
white  be  wanted  Wright's  Giant  White  is  the  best.  If  Leeks  are 
wanted  early  or  of  large  size  sow  seed  in  pans,  and  place  near  the 
glass  in  gentle  heat.  For  all  purposes  Musselburgh  is  the  best ; 
Carentan  is,  however,  much  larger,  and  may  answer  for  show 
purposes. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Meions. — When  the  plants  have  made  one  or  two  rough  leaves 
and  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  shift  them  into  5-inch  pots, 
plunging  tiie  pots  into  a  bottom  beat  of  80°,  placing  a  small  stick 
to  each  plant  for  support  to  such  as  are  intended  for  trelliswork, 
and  not  stopping  them  but  picking  out  the  laterals  as  they  show 
on  the  stem  up  to  the  height  of  the  trellis.  Plants  in  pits  or 
frames  for  training  over  the  surface  of  the  beds  should  be  stopped 
at  the  second  or  third  rough  leaf.  The  pits  should  have  hot- 
water  pipes  beneath  the  beds  for  affording  a  bottom  heat  of  75^  to 
80^,  the  pipes  being  covered  with  rubble  to  a  depth  of  4  to  6  inches, 
and  over  the  rubble  place  a  thin  layer  of  turves  grass  side  down* 
wards  ;  a  barrowf  ul  of  soil  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
bed  under  each  light  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  top  being  flat- 
tened so  that  the  soil  is  10  to  12  inches  m  depth.  The  top  of 
the  hillock  should  be  12  to  15  inches  from  the  glass.  The  pit 
walls  should  be  limewashed,  the  woodwork  thoroughly  cleaned 
with  soap  and  water,  and  the  glass  made  as  transparent  as  pos- 
sible with  water  only ;  top  heat  of  70°  to  75°  by  artificial  means 
must  be  provided.  When  the  plants  have  filled  the  pots  with 
roots  they  may  be  turned  out,  planting  one  plant  in  each  of  the 
hillocks.  See  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  moist  before  the  plants 
are  turned  oat,  or  the  roots  will  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and 
the  plants  will  receive  a  serious  check.  Press  the  soil,  whicn  should 
be  warm  and  moist,  firmly  about  the  roots,  and  they  will  take  to 
it  kindly  without  having  to  be  watered.  Draw  a  ring  of  quick- 
lime or  fresh  soot  around  each  plant  to  keep  slugs  at  bajr  and  to 
prevent  moisture  from  settling  on  the  stem.  One  plant  is  ample 
for  covering  space  5  or  G  feet  by  3^  feet,  but  a  reserve  of  plants 
should  be  kept  in  pots  to  meet  casualties.  On  no  account  allow 
the  plants  to  become  rootbound  before  they  are  planted  out,  or 
they  will  receive  a  check  which  nothing  can  remedy.  The  tem- 
perature should  be  70°  to  75°  by  day,  increasing  to  85°  with  sun, 
allowing  a  fall  during  the  night  to  65°  in  the  morning.  Add  a 
little  soil  to  the  plants  raised  as  advised  in  our  last  calendar, 
shifting  into  larger  pots  those  intended  for  trelliswork ;  but  those 
for  planting  out  in  beds  to  run  over  the  soil  may  be  turned  out 
when  they  have  filled  the  seed  pots  with  roots.  See  that  more 
fermentmg  material  is  ready  for  making  up  linings  or  fresh  beds, 
sowing  more  seed  for  successional  crops  or  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

CiicumAer<.--Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65*^  to  70°,  5°  less 
when  the  weather  is  severe,  70*»  to  75°  by  day,  advancing  to  86P 
with  sun,  and  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  to  85*.  Lose  no  opportunity 
of  admitting  air  when  the  external  air  is  mild,  closing  early  in 
the  afternoon,  damping  the  paths,  d^c,  at  the  same  time.    With 
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the  increased  length  of  day  the  growth  of  fruiting  plants  will  be 
proportionally  increased,  necessitating  more  copious  and  fre- 
quent supplies  of  water  at  the  roots,  which  afford  in  a  tepid  state, 
employing  weak  liquid  manure  if  needed.  Remove  any  super- 
fluous or  deformed  fruit,  thin  out  exhausted  growths,  stop  the 
shoots,  and  remove  any  decayed  wood  or  leaves  as  they  appear. 
If  red  spider  appear  sponge  the  infested  leaves  with  soapy  water ; 
and  if  mildew  is  visiole  apply  flowers  of  sulphur.  Both  green 
and  black  aphis  are  sometimes  troublesome,  in  which  case  fumi- 
gate lightly  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings  instead  of 
e'ving  a  strong  dose  on  one  night  only.  Young  plants  shift  into 
rger  pots  as  required,  placing  a  stick  to  those  required  for  trellis- 
work,  and  keep  them  near  the  glass  ;  but  those  for  pits  or  frames 
without  trellises  may  be  planted  out  from  the  seed  pots,  stopping 
them  at  the  third  rough  leaf.  The  hillocks  mav  be  formed  as 
detailed  for  Melons ;  turfy  loam  moderately  light,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  a  fourth  of  roaid  scrapings  and  a  little  cnarcoal,  form 
a  suitable  compost.  Make  a  ring  around  each  plant  of  quicklime 
or  fresh  soot  as  a  gpiard  against  slugs  and  superfluous  moisture. 

Vines. — Those  raised  from  eves  last  spring,  and  which  are  not 
of  a  strength  for  fruitingor  planting,  should  be  cut  back  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  when  they  have  made  2  inches  of  growth 
shake  them  out  and  repot  in  turfy  loam  rather  rough ;  6  to  9-inch 
will  be  large  enough.  A  slight  bottom  heat  is  an  advantage  for 
these  Yines,  but  is  not  essential,  maintaining  atmospheric  mois- 
ture by  sprinkling  the  house  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Avoid 
fire  heat  as  much  as  possible  to  Grapes  in  the  storeroom,  affording 
air  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  moisture,  replenishing  the 
bottles  with  clear  soft  water  as  required.  An  equable  tempera- 
ture of  46^  is  most  suitable.  Groa  Guillaume  and  Gros  Oolman 
Grapes,  requiring  more  time  to  ripen  than  Lady  Downe's,  should 
be  started  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  so  as  to  afford  time  for 
their  thorough  ripening.  When  well  ripened,  wood  as  well  as 
fruit,  these  are  the  noblest  black  Grapes  in  existence. 

Figs. — The  shoots  of  the  earliest  forced  trees  in  pots  will  require 
stopping  at  the  flfth  or  sixth  leaf,  thinning  the  growths  if  neces- 
sary, as  nothing  tends  so  much  to  fruitfulness  and  quality  as  full 
exposure  to  light  and  air.  Syringe  the  trees  frequently,  and 
water  them  copiously  at  the  roots,  mulching  the  surface  of  the 
pots  with  some  short  manure.  The  bottom  heat  should  not  exceed 
75^,  addinff  fresh  fermenting  material  as  the  older  settles  down. 
Continue  the  temperatures  as  advised  in  our  last  calendar.  Trees 
planted  out  may  now  be  started  provided  thev  have  been  dressed 
and  the  house  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  border  must  be  brought 
into  a  thoroughly  moist  state  by  repeated  waterings,  sprinkling 
the  trees  and  house  two  or  three  times  a  day.  a  temperature  of 
60^  by  artificial  means  being  maintained  ana  65*?  by  day  ^om 
son. 

Cherry  House. — Continue  to  ventilate  from  and  close  the  house 
at  50°,  above  which  temperature  keep  up  a  current  of  air  throueh 
the  house ;  45°  to  50^  is  a  suitable  temperature  by  day  from  fire 
heat,  and  40^  at  night.  Syringe  the  trees  early  on  fine  days, 
and  maintain  a  genial  atmosphere  by  damping  the  borders 
whenever  thev  become  dry.  The  buds  will  be  bursting  and 
green  aphis  snowing  itself,  in  which  case  it  must  be  eradicated 
by  fumigating  with  tobacco  on  two  or  three  successive  calm 
evenings.  With  the  borders  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state  mulch 
them  with  2  or  8  inches  of  rich  manure,  which  will  induce  surface- 
rooting,  and  will  cause  the  fruit  to  swell  freely.  See  that  trees 
in  pots  are  not  neglected  for  water,  applying  that  element  liberally 
when  they  require  it. 

Ptfi««.--Continue  the  treatment  as  advised  in  our  last  calendar 
to  those  plants  which  have  recently  started  into  fruit.  An  indi- 
cation of  good  root-action  is  the  sending-up  of  abundance  of 
suckers,  particularly  of  Queens,  the  retention  of  which  in  super- 
abundance is  a  common  error  in  Pine  Apple  cultivation,  being 
prejudicial  both  to  the  fruit  and  the  future  stock.  As  soon  as  the 
suckers  can  well  be  handled  screw  out  the  centres  of  all  except 
one  to  each  plant,  which  should  be  left  for  stock  ;  a  robust  sturay 
sucker  will  then  be  secured — a  point  of  considerable  importance. 
If  the  number  of  plants  in  fruiting  pots  are  insufficient  for  the 
probable  demand  select  another  lot  from  those  plants  which  have 
been  wintered  in  7  or  8-inch  pots,  choosing  the  strongest  and  best 
rooted,  and  pot  them  in  the  best  fibrous  loam  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, tearing  it  up  rather  coarsely,  rejecting  the  dust.  After  the 
pots  are  efficiently  crocked  a  dustmg  of  soot  or  wood  ashes  should 
be  given  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms.  Ten-inch  pots  are 
suitable  for  Queens,  and  11  or  12-inch  for  more  robust  kinds. 
Keep  the  plants  well  down  in  the  pots  so  as  to  admit  of  copious 
supplies  of  water,  and  ram  the  soil  firmly  round  the  balls,  plunging 
the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat  of  85^  to  90°,  which  will  speedily  esta- 
blish the  plants  in  the  fresh  material.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  the 
heat  in  beds  where  plants  are  starting  into  fruit  to  exceed  90°  to 
95°  at  the  base  of  the  pots,  or  the  consequences  may  be  injurious. 

PLANT  HOUSBS. 

Orchids. — The  East  Indian  house  may  be  kept  at  70°  by  day, 
5°  more  from  sun  heat,  60^  to  65°  at  night,  the  moisture  of  the  air 
being  proportionate  with  the  heat.  An  increase  of  temperature 
must  be  accompanied  by  increased  moisture,  admitting  air  in  fine 
weather,  always  at  this  season  where  practicable  having  it  to  pass 


over  the  hot-water  pipes  so  as  to  become  warmed  before  reach- 
ing the  plants.  Potting  may  now  be  proceeded  yrith.  Aerides. 
Camarotis,  Saccolabiums,  and  Yandas  are  the  first  to  be  attended 
to,  not  giving  the  plants  any  water  for  a  few  days  before  potting, 
BO  as  to  admit  of  the  old  materials  being  more  readily  removed. 
Plants  that  do  not  require  potting  should  have  as  much  of  the 
old  material  removed  from  about  the  roots  as  possible.  Where 
baskets  are  used  examine  them  :  if  decayed,  transfer  to  fresh 
baskets  rather  than  trying  to  patch  up  the  old.  The  chief  pointa 
to  be  considered  in  potting  are  clean  pots  well  drained,  filling 
them  two-thirds  with  crocks  placed  (except  the  lowest)  edgewise 
to  admit  of  the  point  of  the  stake  to  keep  the  plant  firm,  and  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  away  freely ;  all  the  species  delight  in 
a  great  amount  of  moisture  at  certain  seasons,  but  will  not  succeed 
without  good  drainage.  The  sphagnum  must  be  made  firm,  giving 
sufficient  water  to  keep  it  in  a  fresh  state.  Stanhopeas  examine  ; 
if  they  have  become  dry  immerse  them  in  a  tub  of  tepid  water  so 
as  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  mass.  ICany  plants  do  best  on 
blocks  of  wo<^  ;  pieces  of  cork,  Acacia,  and  Maple  are  very  suit- 
able, as  the  bark  of  these  trees  retains  the  moisture  much  longer 
than  many  others  ;  the  roots,  however,  will  cling  to  almost  any- 
thing that  can  be  kept  damp.  A  little  sphagnum  should  be 
placed  on  the  block,  the  plant  being  fastened  on  with  copper  wire 
secured  with  copper  nails.  At  this  time  of  year  the  blocks  should 
be  damped  twice  a  day.  When  any  plants  do  not  require  shifting 
remove  and  renew  the  moss  or  peat,  and  plants  that  have  been 
kept  dry  and  are  starting  into  growth  steep  in  tepid  water  until 
they  are  thoroughly  moistened.  Phalenopees  and  other  non- 
pseudobulbous  East  Iifdian  plants  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
dry  atmosphere  at  this  time  of  year,  but  be  damped  as  required. 

<7reenAoj«e.— Many  Heaths,  especially  those  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, will  be  making  growth  and  pushing  up  their  flowering 
shoots,  the  roots  being  m  corresponding  activity.  Any  plants 
requirmg  more  pot  room  should  be  potted,  as  early  pottmg  is 
strongly  recommended  for  these  plants.  The  nardwooded  and  com- 
parauvely  slow-growing  Ericas  aristata,  Devoniana,  Hamockiana, 
and  others  of  this  nature,  should  not  have  such  large  shifts  as  the 
more  free-growing  kinds,  and  they  require  peat  of  a  harder  or 
more  sandy  nature.  The  fast-growing  kinds  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  very  much  rootbound,  and  they  require  less 
sand  in  the  peat  and  a  more  liberal  shift  than  the  hardwooded 
species.  Drain  the  pots  well  and  pot  firmly,  not  giving  any  side 
air  for  a  few  days  after  the  plants  nave  been  potted.  v 

Camellias  very  often,  especially  when  planted  out,  become  thin 
and  straggling,  or  its  opposite  an  absolute  thicket.  This  may  be 
rectifled  by  cutting  a  portion  of  the  plants  down,  when  they  wiU 
soon  form  good  heads.  If  planted  out  and  the  plants  are  too 
thick,  thin  them  out  and  place  them  in  pots  or  tubs  :  their  removal 
will  allow  room  for  those  retained  to  develope  themselves  to 
advantage.  Camellias  in  pots  requiring  a  shift  mto  larger  shoold 
have  it  before  growth  takes  place,  so  as  to  have  their  roots  in  the 
fresh  material  by  that  time,  or  the  season's  growth  will  be  affected 
injuriously.  In  potting  Camellias  drain  the  pots  well,  make  the 
fresh  material  as  hard  as  the  ball,  and  allow  space  for  watering 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  The  whole  stock  of  plants 
should  be  gone  over  with  a  sponge  and  hard  brush — a  toothbrush 
answering — freeing  the  leaves  of  dust,  dirt,  and  scale,  doing  it 
carefully  and  well  before  the  plants  commence  growing. 

Azale(U.^The  plants  for  the  most  part  will  have  cast  the  leaves 
that  fall  annualfyin  winter;  remove  the  fallen  leaves  together 
with  any  that  are  decaying.  Around  the  base  of  the  flower  buds 
fresh  growth  will  be  pushm^ — an  indication  of  good  health,  and 
one  in  no  way  inteHering  with  the  flowering  provided  the  buds 
were  well  ripened  in  autumn,  and  with  this  increased  activity  a 
little  more  water  will  be  needed  at  the  roots.  Plants  re<}uired  for 
late  or  successional  flowering  should  at  once  be  placed  in  a  cool 
house,  frost  being  merely  excluded.  Any  young  plants  desired  to 
be  grown  on  quickly  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower,  but  should 
be  placed  in  heat  at  once,  so  as  to  give  them  as  long  a  season  of 
growth  as  possible,  by  wnich  they  will  make  double  the  growth 
of  plants  started  later  in  the  season. 

Plants  of  Fuchsias  that  flowered  last  year  and  which  have  been 
kept  dry  prune  well  back,  place  in  heat,  and  when  they  have 
grown  an  inch  or  so  repot ;  they  will  precede  the  summer-struck 

f>lants  and  be  very  useful.  If  a  few  pots  of  Liliums  auratum  and 
ongiflorum  are  introduced  to  gentle  heat  the  plants  will  flower 
early.  Introduce  a  few  plants  of  Primulas  denticulata,  cortu- 
soides  vars.  nivalis,  intermedia,  Ac.^  to  the  greenhouse :  they  are 
very  pretty.  Sow  Cyclamen  persicum  vars.  in  brisk  heat,  and 
pot-off  autumn-sown  plants,  seeping  them  near  the  glass  in 
gentle  heat.  

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Bon,  Pine  Apple  Nursery,  Maida  Yale* 
London.—IUustrated  Catalogue  t^f  Flower ,  VegetabUj  and  Agricul' 
tural  Seeds, 

James  Carter  A  Co.,  287,  High  Holbom,  London.— Lift  of  Novel" 
ties/or  1879, 

M.  Bmant,  Poitiers  (Yienne-France).— ZrU^  of  New  Plants  for  1879, 
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H.  G.  Smyth,  10,  Castle  Street,  LoDg  Acre,  London. — List  of 
Manures  ana  General  Garden  Jie^mtes. 

John  Cattell,  Westerham,  Kent. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds, 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  ^  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unaroidablj.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Gorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
nlating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultrj  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  artacles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  aide  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  replj  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Work  oir  Market  Oardknikq  (A  Subscriber).— VTe  do  not  know  of  any 
work  specatdlj  devoted  to  market  ganleiiiiig.  Any  work  on  gardening  gene- 
rally will  afloid  yon  all  the  information  yon  rrqaire,  and  the  nature  of  the 
crcqps  to  be  coltivated  must  be  r^olateid  by  the  demand  in  your  local 
markets.  Then  is  no  difference  between  market  gardesiing  and  private 
guniening,  except  that  the  produce  of  the  foimer  is  for  sale  and  that  of  the 
latter  tac  private  consumption. 

Flowsb  Bed  Arranqbmkkts  (/*.  IT.).— Your  list  of  plants  does  not 
affocd  Boitable  variety  for  carpet  bedding,  nor  would  we  advise  it  in  the 
ioar  circles.  Much  better  would  it  be  to  fill  them  entirely  with  old  plants 
of  Fuchsias,  tuiUng  over  the  central  star  and  planting  a  Pampas  Orass  or 
specimen  Conlfsr  in  its  centre.  This  would  mi^e  an  agreeable  break,  and 
tlM  beds  of  Fuchsia  would  give  due  importance  to  this  central  clump  and 
afford  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  ribbon  beds.  Fyrethmm  Golden  Feather 
Blight  adnmtageonsly  be  replaced  with  blue  Lobelia  around  Begonia  wel- 
tonlensis.  Seroral  modes  of  planting  carpet  beds  have  appeared  in  our 
pages,  and  other  designs  will  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

Plahts  Decatiko  (IT.  itr.).— The  Echeverla  we  have  received  has  been 
injnrsd  by  frost.  The  application  of  gas  tar  to  hot-water  pipes  is  highly 
dangenms ;  indeed,  it  should  not  be  applied  to  the  interior  of  any  part  of  a 
boose  oontaioing  plants.  A  few  years  ago  we  saw  many  hundreds  of  Pelar- 
gooinms  rained  in  consequence  of  the  stages  of  the  house  having  been 
coated  with  gas  tar. 

TUBKRocs  Begonias  (/.  A.  C.).— If  yon  have  well-heated  and  light 
etmctnres  fbr  growing  the  plants  on  without  receiving  any  check,  you  may 
staot  the  tubers  into  growth  any  time  during  the  present  month,  otherwise 
they  had  better  remain  in  a  resting  state  until  March  or  early  Jba.  April. 
Tfacy  most  not,  however,  be  kept  dust-dry  even  when  resting.  If  you  send 
^d.  in  stamps  to  the  publisher  and  ask  him  to  send  you  No.  880  of  the 
Journal,  published  on  February  7th,  1878,  you  ¥rill  find  au  excellent  article 
en  the  coltivation  of  these  plants. 

ADIAXTUM  TENERUM  (H.J.,  Clevedm).— It  is  pleasure  for  us  to  examine 
mch  good  specimens  as  you  send  ;  they  ore  very  different  from  sporeless 
fronds  and  flowerless  and  withered  sprays  that  are  often  sent  to  us  for  iden- 
tification. A  very  careful  examination  of  the  frond  only  confirms  our 
pfierioualy  expressed  opinion  that  your  Fern  is  none  other  than  the  species 
named  above.  We  have  compared  it  with  several  growing  specimens,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its  identity.  The**  upright"  growth  to 
which  you  allude  only  refers  to  the  tall  and  generally  upright  character  of 
the  stems,  the  fronds  when  matured  being  drooping  and  very  graceful.  This 
Fern  is  correctly  described  as  having  creeping  rhizomes,  but  they  are  not 
visibie  the  same  as  those  of  Adiantum  Caplllus-Veneris.  A.  farleyense  has 
also  creeping  rhizomes,  but  like  those  of  A.  tencrum  and  most  other  Adi- 
antoms,  tbey  are  produced  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing.  A.  tenerum  is  a  very  stately  and  elegant  species,  and 
the  ftonds  yon  have  scut  us  of  it  indicate  that  your  plant  is  in  excellent 
ooodition. 

FOTTIKO  BULBS  A5D  PLANTS  (F.  G.  0.).— Your  letter  of  inquiry  azriring 
joBt  on  the  eve  of  onr  pages  going  to  press,  we  could  only  give  a  hurried 
and  general  reply  last  week.  The  bulbs  should  remain  in  the  frame  or  other 
BJmllarly  cool  position,  plunged  aud  covered  4  or  6  inches  deep  with  fibre 
until  the  pots  are  fairly  filled  with  root5,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
fight  position  in  the  greenhouse.  The  pots  containing  crowns  of  Lily  of 
tbe  Valley  may  be  placed  on  the  flue  plunged  in  fibre,  the  crowns  also  being 
oovcT«d  S  or  S  inches  deep  with  the  same  material.  Tlie  Sptneas  may  also 
be  plunged  there,  but  the  crowns  must  not  be  covered  more  than  half  an 
inch  deep.  The  fibre  must  be  kept  thoroughly  moist,  especially  at  the 
iMse  of  the  pots.  As  the  plants  grow  they  will  require  copious  supplies  of 
water,  especially  the  Spiraeas,  which  can  scarcely  have  too  much  when  they 
are  advancing  towards  the  flowering  stage.  Provided  the  soil  was  healthily 
moist  when  the  bulbs  and  crowns  were  potted,  and  the  pitmging  material  is 
kept  moist,  no  water  need  be  poured  in  the  pots  until  they  aie  removed  from 
the  fibre.  Last  year  we  planted  Tulips  in  well  pulverised  soil  in  the  open 
garden  at  the  end  of  January,  and  they  succeeded  admirably ;  but  as  you 
cannot  plant  during  frosty  weather  or  when  the  ground  is  wet,  you  had 
better  pot  the  bulbs,  or  you  may  place  them  cloeely  together  in  boxes  and 
transplant  them  from  the  boxes  during  favourable  weather  (if  it  occurs), 
towards  the  middle  or  end  of  tlie  present  month.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
our  adrice  respecting  the  flue  lias  proved  so  useful.  Do  not  let  the  tempera- 
ture of  your  house  exceed  6(y*  during  the  day  by  fire  heat  alone,  nor  4i^  at 
night. 

RHITBARB  (A.  Oliver).— The  diflierent  sorts  of  Rhubarb  do  not  always 
come  true  from  seed.    It  will  come  into  use  about  the  second  and  third 


MBLOK8  127  Greenhouse  (O.  T.,  Oswestry).— As  you  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  growing  Cucumbers  there  is  no  reason  why  yon  should  not  also 
succeed  in  groMing  Melons.  Hardy  varieties,  such  as  Little  Heath,  certainly 
require  no  more  heat  than  Cucumbers.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  ripen- 
ing this  variety  in  frames  to  which  no  artificial  heat  was  applied,  by  plant- 
ing strong  plants  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Tabiegated  C(EL00TMB  (OM  Subscriber).— We  have  nbver  seen  a  varie- 
gated-leaved Ooelogyne  of  the  kind  you  mention,  and  we  do  not  think  it  will 


be  of  much  ornamental  or  commercial  value.  Apply  lime  liberally  to  your 
Cabbage  and  Broccoli  ground  to  prevent  clubbing.  A  dressing  at  the  rate 
of  AO  bushels  per  acre  will  be  a  suitable  quantity  to  apply.  It  cannot  be 
applied  too  fresh  from  the  kiln. 

Heating  a  Range  oy  Houses  (A.  B.).—In  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
you  had  better  consult  a  hot-water  engineer. 

Roses  for  Exposed  Situation  (A  Seffular Reader). -UexMiBlYeiUsaiU 
Paul  Neyron,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  S^natemr  Yaisse.  These  are  all  free 
growers  and  have  large  fiowars.  Yon  must  not  p^  the  shoots  down  this 
year,  but  on  the  contrary  prune  them  rather  closely  towards  the  end  of 
March,  and  then  if  they  make  strong  growths  they  may  be  p^ged  down 
next  winter. 

Heating  Cucumber  House  (Puddle).— The  highly  heated  state  of  the 
pipes  is  proof  that  the  boiler  is  not  defective.  In  order  to  heat  your  house 
si:dnciently  for  growing  Cucumbers  early  in  the  season  you  require  two  addi- 
tional 4-inch  pipes  for  affording  top  heat.  The  two  pipes  ought  to  heat  the 
bed  sufficiently  luless  they  are  surrounded  by  an  excessive  quantity  of  brick 
nibble,  which  absorbs  a  great  amount  of  heat.  Your  house  is  only  heated 
sufficiently  for  growing  Cucumbers  in  the  summer  and  preserving  greenhonso 
and  bedding  plants  in  the  winter. 

Black  Currants  unsatisfactory  (L.  L.  /).,  Dalerille).—We  have  care- 
fully examined  the  buds  of  the  Black  Currants  and  cannot  find  any  signs  of 
insects.  The  growths  sent  indicate  that  the  bushes  are  in  a  debilitated 
state.  We  have  had  bushes  in  the  same  state  as  yours  appear  to  be.  Knowing 
that  healthy  growth  could  never  proceed  from  shoots  so  weak  and  unsatis- 
factory we  cut  every  alternate  bush  down  within  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
ground,  and  covered  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  rich  manure,  not  digging  it 
in.  Fresh  growths  issued  from  the  old  stems  so  freely  and  grew  so  luxuriantly 
that  we  cut  down  the  remaining  bushes.  We  have  since  gathered  exceUent 
crops  of  fine  Currants.  We  further  found  that  cuttings  of  such  shoots  ss 
you  have  forwarded  never  produce  healthy  trees,  but  cuttings  from  the 
stronger  wood,  produced  by  tbe  means  indicated,  formed  healthy  fruitful 
bushes. 

Crushing  Bones  (JS.  2?.).— It  would  be  hardly  worth  your  while  to  keep 
a  bone-crushing  machine  for  the  quantity  of  bones  you  have.  We  know  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  countiy  people  send  them  to  the  bone  mill  and  have 
them  crushed,  for  which  a  charge  is  mads  as  in  the  case  of  grinding  com. 
We  think  your  ironmonger  would  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  machine 
if  you  state  your  requirements  to  him. 

Lardizabala  biternata  {E.  H.  Dotsson).— The  plant  named,  of  which 
you  send  a  spray,  is  a  native  of  Chili,  extending  as  far  south  as  Conoepdon. 
From  the  stems  a  tough  fibre  is  obtained,  used  for  making  cordage,  and 
the  sweet  edible  fruit  is  sold  in  the  markets.  It  is  hardy  in  this'  oonntry. 
Out  of  doors  the  young  stems  assume  a  rich  black  tint  in  summer,  and  the 
leaves  are  always  a  handsome  dark  green.  Indoors  it  is  sometimes  useful 
for  covering  a  huge  suriace.  An  allied  plant,  Stauntonia  latifolia,  is  also 
hiurdy  and  useful  indoors  and  out  for  simDar  purposes. 

Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse  (if.  B.  IT.).— You  cannot  do  better 
than  to  obtain  a  small  saddle  boiler  and  heat  your  house  by  hot  ift'ater. 

Stopping  Melons  (North  TorksMre),— For  training  to  a  trellis  do  not 
stop  the  plants  until  they  have  grown  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  space  to 
be  occupied,  all  the  laterals  up  to  the  trellis  being  rubbed  off  as  they  ^ipear. 
Fruit  will  show  upon  the  laterals  at  the  second  or  third  leaf ;  if  not,  stop 
them  at  the  third  leaf,  which  will  induce  sub-laterals  showing  fruit  pleutl- 
fully,  then  stop  the  growths  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit. 

Covering  Mushroom  Bed  (Idem).— There  is  no  need  to  cover  the  bed 
with  hay  as  it  only  harbours  woodlice,  though  some  growers  cover  the  beds 
to  maintain  a  more  equable  moisture  and  temperature.  We  attribute  the 
disappearance  of  the  buttons  to  the  watering,  which  has  probably  been  too 
heavy  and  cold.  The  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  kept  moist  by  sprinkling 
it  lightly  with  water  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the 
house,  being  careful  not  to  apply  the  water  over  the  Mushrooms. 

Carrots  Failing  (/*wi).— The  ground  being  very  strong  and  wet  an 
addition  of  sand  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  will  be  au  advantage  ; 
but  as  all  you  complain  of  is  the  Carrots  coming  thin,  we  presume  that  the 
suriace  was  not  mtuie  sufficiently  fine  to  insure  the  germination  of  the  seed, 
or  the  young  plants  were  probably  devoured  by  slugs.  Dust  the  plants  so 
soon  as  they  appear  with  soot  or  quicklime. 

Vines  Mildewed  (ir.i*.).—Sulpbur  and  quicklime  applied  to  the  roots 
will  not  do  any  good.  See  that  the  border  is  well  drained,  and  remove  the 
surface  soil  down  to  the  roots ;  if  these  are  deep  lift  and  embed  them  in  fresh 
compost  of  turiy  loam  with  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  a  twentieth 
part  each  of  half-inch  bones  and  charcoal,  not  covering  the  roots  more  than 
6  inches  deep.  Remove  the  loose  bark  from  the  Vines,  and  dress  the  rods 
with  a  mixture  of  1  lb.  of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  adding  flowers  of 
sulphur  to  form  a  cream,  applying  it  with  a  brush  to  every  port.  If  the 
mildew  appear  during  growth  dust  the  infested  parts  with  flowers  of  sulphuri 
which  will  subdue  it.    Is  the  house  well  ventilated  ? 

Planting  Seakale  (/<i«n).— Just  the  growing  point  of  the  crowns  should 
be  cut  off  when  the  roots  are  planted.  This  will  prevent  the  plants  flower- 
ing, and  tend  to  earlier  ripening  of  the  side  crowns,  which  should  be  thinned 
to  two  or  three  upon  a  plant  according  to  its  strength.  The  thinning  should 
be  done  early  so  as  to  assist  the  development  of  the  crowns  retained.  If  the 
plants  are  small  one  crown  only  should  be  left. 

Orchard  House  («  Old  Sub:*).— The  pitch  of  the  roof  is  too  steep :  8  ftot 
6  inches  from  centre  to  ridge  is  ample,  tbe  sides  being  5  feet— viz.,  1  loot  of 
brickwork  and  4  feet  of  glass.  You  show  no  means  of  ventilation :  this 
should  be  at  the  sides  of  the  house,  an  opening  not  less  than  a  foot  wide 
the  whole  length  of  the  house.  We  should  form  the  ventilators  of  wood 
shutters  just  above  the  brickwork,  or  the  side  lights  may  be  framed  to  open  ; 
every  other  sash  in  that  case  may  be  sufficient  hinged  at  the  top  opening 
outwards.  The  door,  instead  of  being  ft  feet  in  height  as  shown,  should 
be  6}  feet. 

FLUB  FROM  Boiler  for  Heating  Pit  (A  8ubseriber).—The  vropoeed 
arrangement  will  answer  well  for  heating  a  pit  of  the  dimensions  Sivm  for 
growing  Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  summer  and  preserving  plants  In  winter. 
The  flue  must  not  be  depressed  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  but  should  be 
taken  forward  with  a  slight  rise,  and  most  not  be  less  internally  than  the 
chimney  now  emploj'ed  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  which  will  be  determined  by 
tbe  size  of  the  boiler.  A  flue  9  Inches  wide  and  IS  inches  deep  would  pro- 
bably be  large  enough. 
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Brewers'  hops  for  Hotbeus  (ITalkinuhire).— They  as  a  rule  heat 
violently  and  are  of  short  duration,  but  \*'e  have  not  wsed  them  for  the 
pnrpoee  to  any  extent.  Can  any  of  our  correspondents  oblige  us  with  in- 
formation as  to  how  to  make  a  hotbed  with  hope  for  striking  cuttings,  &c.  ? 
and  would  such  a  bed  be  suiUble  for  growing  GneumbGn  and  Melons  ? 

Caladtum  Treatment  (T.  Watson).— Y<mr  treatment  of  the  oorms  is 
right.  Keep  them  in  the  stove  with  the  soil  just  moist,  as  when  allowed  to 
become  dnst-dry  the  root«  arc  liable  to  become  farinaceous  and  to  rot  when 
water  is  applied  in  spring.  They  will  start  into  growth  shortly  If  the  comis 
axe  sound,  or  growth  may  be  facilitated  by  placing  the  pots  in  bottom  heat, 
maintaining  also  a  warm  moist  atmosphere. 

Tea-scented  Hoses  (St.  Edmund).— "Most  of  the  Tea  Roses  require  pro- 
tection in  severe  weather.  Some  of  the  fluent  for  buttonhole  and  bouquets 
an  Madame  Bonnet  Eynmxd,  Madame  Chaveret,  Madame  Jomph  Holphen, 
Mons.  Furtado,  Kiphetos,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Souvenir  d'Blise,  Nisida,  Madame 
Wlllennoz,  Mdlle.  Th^rtee  Genevay,  Catherine  Mermet,  Anna  Ollivier,  and 
Dodhess  of  Bdinburgh. 

Improving  Lawn  (An  IrUh  SubitcHber).~T\\e  weed  was  too  much 
shrivelled  for  identification.  From  your  description  of  the  lawn  and  the 
condition  of  the  soil  accompanying  the  weed  we  think  the  lawn  would  be 
best  broken  up,  first  Feeing  that  there  is  no  need  of  drainage ;  or  if  there  be 
drain  thoroughly,  and  then  have  the  ground  deeply  dug  or  better  bastard 
tienched,  which  is  paring  off  the  surface  a  few  inches  deep  and  placing  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  then  turning  a  specie  depth  of  soil  upon  it, 
presuming  there  is  that  depth  of  good  sml.  After  a  few  weeks'  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  a  good  dressing  of  manure  should  be  given  and  forked  in, 
throwing  the  surface  as  even  as  possible,  and  by  raking  a  good  tilth  should 
be  formed  for  laying  down  fresh  good  turf  or  sowing  grass  seeds.  A  suitable 
mixture  for  each  a  soil  is  Cynosnrus  cristatus,  IS  lbs. ;  Festuca  duriuacuUf 
6  lbs. ;  F.  tenuifolia,  4  lbs. ;  Poa  nemoralis  sempervirens,  4  lbs. ;  P.  trivialis, 
4  tbs. ;  Trifolium  repens,  8  lbs. ;  T.  minus,  2  tbs. ;  and  Lolium  perenne  tenuc, 
30  As.,  in  mixture  per  imperial  acre.  Sow  in  April,  lightly  rake  the  seed  in, 
and  pass  a  roller  over  the  ground.  For  forming  a  lawn  from  seed  and  subse- 
quent management  see  our  number  for  January  9th,  pci^e  30. 

Cldcbino  Hoses  (R.  B.  B.).—lt  you  require  Boees  of  a  rambling  natu-e 
that  wUl  cover  space  quickly  ond  produce  dense  nuunes  of  bloom  in  summer, 
Axnadis  as  a  crimson  and  Thoresbiana  as  a  white  will  snityou.  If  yon  want 
mare  choloe  and  less  rampant  growers  you  will  find  Cheehnnt  Hybrid,  pur- 
plish crimson  ;  Belle  de  Bordeaux,  pink  ;  Madame  Willermoz,  white ;  and 
Sombrenil,  white  tinted  rose,  suitable.  Belle  Lyonnaisc,  canary  yellow 
changing  to  white,  is  a  fine  Boee  for  a  wall ;  it  is  a  seedling  from  Gloire  de 
Dijon. 

Names  of  Fruits  {John  2?yr<7).— Beanty  of  Kent.  {O.  J/.  ^.)'— Nap<*- 
Iton.  (/.  Paum). — Bergamotte  d'HoUande.  We  do  not  know  the  Apple.  It 
seems  to  be  a  local  vanety. 
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BREEDING  AND  REARING  OF  FARM  HORSES. 

(Continued  from  page  89.) 
It  is  essential  that  a  duly  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  shonld 
be  in  attendance  at  the  time  of  parturition,  not  only  because  the 
mares  are  of  great  value  of  the  breeds  which  vre  recommend,  but 
also  in  consequence  of  the  value  of  the  foals,  for  it  often  happens 
that  in  case  only  unskilled  and  ignorant  persons  arc  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  mares  at  foaling  time  the  loss  of  valuable  lives 
occurs.  When  near  to  the  time  of  parturition  the  mares  should 
be  seen  at  lea.st  once  during  the  night  time.  When  parturition 
has  been  safely  effected  the  foal  should  then  be  assisted  to  suck. 
This  often  requires  the  exercise  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
attendant ;  still  it  is  time  well  employed,  some  foals  being  lost  if 
they  are  not  able  to  obtain  nutrition  without  assistance.  The 
maze  and  foal  will  now  be  required  to  remain  together  in  their 
Toomy  box  or  bam  mow  until  the  foal  is  ab  out  ten  days  old  j  but 
then,  if  it  is  healthy  and  the  mare  doing  well  likewise,  they  may 
be  let  out  into  a  sheltered  paddock  for  a  few  hours  during  the 
day  in  order  that  both  may  become  accustomed  to  the  open  air ; 
they  should  return  to  house  quarters  at  night  time.  This  mode 
of  treatment  should  be  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  May,  when  they  may  be  allowed  an  open  yard  and  shed 
to  lie  in  at  night,  but  on  no  account  to  be  allowed  to  lie  out  at 
night  in  the  pastures,  particularly  in  low  damp  meadows,  and 
especially  if  they  are  situated  beneath  the  fog  level  in  the 
valleys,  because  in  such  situations  we  often  have  night  frosts 
even  after  midsummer.  As  long  as  they  are  kept  in  a  house  or 
yard  at  night  time  the  mare  should  be  fed  for  the  first  fortnight 
upon  bran  mashes  and  hay  chaff,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cooked 
roots  in  admixture  with  a  small  quantity  of  crushed  Indian  corn 
and  oatmeal,  in  order  that  a  full  supply  of  nutritious  milk  may 
be  available  for  the  foal.  As  the  foal  gets  stronger  the  mare  may 
be  fed  upon  the  usual  allowance  of  dry  food  with  oats  and  beans 


crushed,  and  good  hay  chaff  mixed  with  a  sniall  allowance  of 
palped  Swedes  or  mangolds,  say  15  tt>s.  of  Swedes  and  10  lbs.  of 
mangold  per  day.    The  mare  will  then  be  enabled  to  do  some 
light  work  without  injury,  such  as  tillage  work,  but  not  heavy 
draught,  near  home,  so  that  she  may  have  access  to  the  foal* 
from  which  she  must  not  be  absent  more  than  five  hours  at  one 
time.    As  soon  as  the  foal  begins  feeding  it  may  be  supplied  with 
such  food  as  it  will  eat  most  readily  in  the  absence  of  the  mare. 
Some  owners  allow  the  foal  to  follow  the  dam  whilst  at  work  in 
the  fields,  but  this  we  consider  bad  management,  because  the  foal 
is  liable  in  such  a  case  to  a  variety  of  accidents  j  but  instead  we 
prefer  that  the  mare  should  return  to  suckle  the  foal  at  mid-day- 
There  is  then  no  excuse  for  the  men  in  charge  to  overwork  the 
mare,  which  if  persisted  in  often  injures  her,  and  sometimes 
renders  her  milk  unwholesome,  and  thus  injuring  the  foal  also. 
As  soon  as  the  green  crops  are  ready  for  use,  such  as  rye,  trifo- 
lium, or  mixed  vetches  and  oats,  the  mare  will  be  fed  upon  these 
in  addition  to  the  crushed  com  instead  of  pulped  roots.    Trifolium 
is,  however,  the  best  green  fodder  for  horses  of  any  age.    The 
above  mode  of  feeding  applies  chiefly  to  arable  farms,  but  where 
there  are  good  pastures  the  mares  may  be  worked  for  five  hours 
and  then  run  with  the  foal  into  the  grass  land,  returning,  how- 
ever, to  the  box  or  hovel  at  night.    This  will  not  injure  the  mare, 
but  will  keep  her  in  working  condition.     The  two  extremes 
should  be  avoided  of  overwork  on  the  one  hand  and  a  lazy  indo- 
lent life  in  the  pastures  on  the  other,  because  horses  under  any 
circumstances,  being  expensive  to  keep,  ought  always  to  earn  their 
living  or  part  of  it,  and  this  can  be  done  as  above  stated  without 
damage  to  either  mare  or  foal,  especially  if  the  pastures  are  well 
and  securely  fenced. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  when  the  foals  may  be 
weaned,  which  Is  best  done  at  from  five  to  six  months  old,  the 
mare  being  removed  from  the  foal  and  the  foal  allowed  to  occupy 
for  a  short  time  its  usual  night  quarters.    After  about  a  week  the 
foal  will  forget  the  dam  and  be  quite  contented  when  it  has  good 
food  and  gentle  treatment,  and  may  be  turned  out  night  and  day 
in  summer  time  in  company  with  one  or  more  companions,  in  a 
securely  fenced  paddock  with  plenty  of  grass,  and  receive  a  daily 
bait  of  crushed  oats  and  beans  in  addition.    This  mode  of  feedinfi:' 
not  only  improves  the  growth  and  stamina  of  the  foal,  but  it  ac- 
customs it  to  the  treatment  of  the  men  in  charge,  for  it  is  really 
essential  that  the  young  animals  should  look  with  pleasure  and 
gratification  to  those  who  have  to  feed  them.    This  will  go  far  to 
make  them  yield  to  the  requirements  of  the  man  in  charge  when 
the  period  arrives  for  breaking  them  into  work.   Horses,  like  most^ 
other  animals  of  the  home  farm,  will  yield  to  kind  treatment,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  resent  any  rough  or  bad  usage.    As  soon  as 
the  night  frosts  commence  in  October,  instead  of  Ijing-outat  night 
they  should  be  accommodated  with  a  well-littci-ed  shed  and  yard. 
The  shed  should  be  12  feet  by  12,  under  cover,  the  yard  to  be 
12  feet  by  20  feet  outside,  the  fencing  to  be  larch  fir  poles  entire, 
about  5  or  G  inches  through ;  three  or  four  of  them  20  inches  apart; 
will  prove  the  strongest  and  cheapest  fence,  sawn  timber  beings 
apt  to  break.    The  manure  when  the  pens  are  floored  with  eaitb 
may  be  allowed  to  accumulate  under  the  animals.     Two  foals 
may  be  placed  in  each  of  the  apartments  until  they  are  a  year  old, 
when  one  animal  in  each  will  be  best,  and  the  pens  should  adjoin 
so  that  the  colts  after  being  separated  may  still  enjoy  each  other's 
company  by  licking  and  caressing  through  the  horizontal-poled 
fence.    This  method  of  treatment  of  young  horses  will  commend 
itself  to  the  home  farm  manager,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
manure  being  retained,  which  is  important  with  all  well-fed  stock, 
but  they  are  here  as  safe  from  accident  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  be,  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  have,  including  the  time 
which  they  enjoy  in  the  pens,  as  much  exercise  and  liberty  as 
will  contribute  to  their  health  and  activity.    The  feet  of  the  colts 
also  from  being  much  on  the  damp  straw  will  be  found  to  expand 
and  grow  in  the  best  possible  form  required  to  enable  them  to 
endure  farm  work. 
It  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  a  certain  quantity  of  grass 
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land  is  indispensable  for  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  horses,  and 
it  may,  no  doubt,  be  done  cheaper  and  with  less  trouble  where 
there  is  a  good  run  for  the  animals  on  pasture  land.  But  we  have 
proved  for  twenty  years  past  that  valuable  horses  may  be  bred 
on  the  home  farm  when  it  contains  but  little  or  no  pas  ture  land, 
for  we  have  on  various  farms  reared  splendid  cart  colts  which 
hare  never  been  off  the  straw  from  their  birth  until  the  time  of 
sale,  or  entering  on  the  work  of  the  farm.  The  shed  and  yard 
attached  as  above  described  was  the  accommodation  they  received 
and  no  other.  The  advantage  of  this  system  and  when  the 
animals  are  fed  entirely  from  the  produce  of  arable  land  is  great, 
for  they  are  never  subject  to  injury  as  they  often  are  when  feed- 
ing on  the  pastures,  either  by  breaking  through  fences  or  gate- 
ways ;  but  when  they  are  k«pt  entirely  m  the  shed  and  yard  they 
enjoy  a  complete  immunity  from  accident,  and  have  been  turned 
out  for  sale  of  great  value  without  spot  or  blemish.  "When  reared 
in  this  way  they  are  so  constantly  accustomed  to  those  who  tend 
them,  that  they  become  as  docile  and  gentle  as  pet  lambs,  which 
is  of  great  consequence  when  they  come  to  be  broken  for  work, 
for  they  hare  no  fear  of  men  if  they  have  been  well  treated  in 
the  boxes,  &c. 

When  the  colts  are  first  harnessed  they  should  be  led  about  for 
an  hour  or  two  a  day  with  the  harness  on  before  being  set  to 
vrork.  The  best  work  for  them  at  first  is  to  walk  without  much 
draught  side  by  side  with  quiet  horses  attached  to  the  plough, 
they  will  soon  begin  to  pull  and  do  their  share  of  the  work.  It 
iB,_  however,  an  open  question  whether  they  should  be  driven  in 
bunkers  or  bh'nd  halters.  On  some  farms  we  have  used  them  so, 
and  th^  show  less  fear  from  noises  or  sodden  disturbance  of  any 
kind,  because  then  they  can  see  and  estimate  all  occurrences 
without  fear  or  trepidation.  Colour  of  horses  is  of  consequence, 
for  although  it  is  commonly  observed  that  a  good  horse  is  never 
of  a^  bad  colour,  yet  some  proprietors  of  home  farms  are  very 
particolar  and  lice  for  the  team  horses  to  be  matching  in  colour ; 
and  this  object  is  much  more  easily  attained  with  horses  than  in 
shorthomed  cattle,  because  if  the  parentage  of  the  breeding 
animals  of  a  pure  pedigree  can  be  proved  to  have  been  of  a  certain 
<»lour,  say  chestnut  for  Suffolks  and  bay  for  Clydesdales,  it  is 
next  to  a  certainty  that  the  offspring  will  prove  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  dam  and  sire. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour, — Between  the  spells  of  frost  the  horsQS  in  the 
southern  districts  have  been  enabled  to  fallow-plough  in  those 
fields  where  the  work  was  in  arrear.  Having  been  over  much 
land  lately  in  different  districts  we  notice,  particularly  in  the 
loamy  soils,  that  owing  to  the  unfavourable  seasons  for  cleaning 
the  land  which  have  prevailed  for  the  past  three  years  that  much 
of  the  land  coming  in  course  for  root  crops  is  very  foul  and 
incumbered  from  couch  grass.  A  very  good  plan  in  the  plough- 
ing is  that  of  back-stetching  instead  of  ordinary  fallow  plough- 
ing, and  we  certainly  recommend  the  former  in  preference  to  the 
latter,  because  the  furrows  lie  elevated,  so  that  the  frost  and 
alternations  of  weather  have  a  much  greater  effect  towards 
lightening  and  ameliorating  the  land,  which  not  only  causes  it  to 
work  freer,  but  also  enables  the  drag-scarifier  to  enter  the  ground 
better  and  the  more  effectively  to  comb  out  the  roots  of  couch 
and  other  weeds.  The  work  of  back-stetching  consists  of  ploughing 
a  furrow  and  turning  it  back  again  with  another  furrow  at  the  same 
operation,  so  that  all  the  land  is  moved,  and  instead  of  the  furrows 
lying  as  usual  they  lie  in  doubles,  one  upon  the  other ;  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  subsoil  is  thus  acted  upon  by  frost,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  land  lies  dry  because  any  excess  of  rain  immedi- 
diately  it  falls  sinks  into  the  subsoil.  Fallow  ploughing  is  gene- 
rally much  in  arrear  in  consequence  of  the  snow  and  frost  setting 
in  so  early  in  the  month  of  December.  Oooasional  thaws  have 
oceun«d  in  the  south  between  the  periods  of  frosty  weather,  but 
in  the  north  work  has  been  at  a  complete  standstill  for  many 
weeks.  In  various  parts  of  the  count^  the  wheat  sowing  was 
not  completed  before  the  snow  and  frost  commenced.  In  sowing 
wheat  after  the  severe  frost  we  fear  the  land  will  be  found  too 
light  and  hollow  for  spring  wheat  to  flourish  unless  we  have 
heavy  rains  in  February.  We  have  always  found  that  when  the 
land  works  light  large  quantities  of  weeds  are  sure  to  vegetate 
and  injure  spring-sown  wheat,  therefore  the  land  had  better  be 
sown  with  barley,  which  grain  delights  in  a  light  fine  tilth.  In 
either  case  the  corn  should  be  drilled  at  1  foot  apart ;  this  will 
give  room  for  horse  and  hand  hoeing,  the  only  way  of  destroying 
the  weeds.  Where  clover  seeds  are  to  be  sown  they  may  be  hoed- 
in  whilst  the  work  of  destroying  the  weeds  is  being  effected. 

Hand  Labour  is  now  required  in  various  ways,  such  as  hedjring, 
ditching,  banking,  and  planting  whitethorn  for  hedges.  These 
should  never  be  planted  on  a  bank  or  at  the  side  of  a  bank,  for  a 
new-made  bank  of  turf  often  gives  way,  'and  the  whitethorn 
must  fall  with  it.  We  prefer  planting  the  thorns  in  well-dug  soil 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Strong  plants 
taken  up  out  of  the  woodlands  are  best,  and  when  set  into  a  trench 
dag  deep  enough  to  take  plants  with  large  roots  they  make  a 
fence  much  sooner  than  plants  from  the  nurseries.  Some  of  the 
woodland  plants  are  rather  large,  but  they  should  be  cut  down  to 


within  12  inches  of  the  ground ;  they  then  strike  out  new  branches 
very  thickly,  and  soon  form  a  strong  fence.  When  the  usual  sijsed 
nursery  plants  are  set  it  is  best  to  plant  them  in  a  double  line ; 
this  makes  the  fence  close  at  the  bottom,  and  impervious  to  sheep 
and  small  animals.  Trussing  hay  for  sale  and  delivery  whilst  the 
labourers  and  horses  too  are  somewhat  at  leisure  should  now  be 
effected,  so  that  when  the  busy  spring  time  comes  the  ordinary 
and  valuable  labour  upon  the  home  farm  may  not  be  displaced  or 
delayed.  The  shepherd  shaving  down  ewes  under  their  care  will 
now  have  an  anxious  time  for  some  weeks.  Our  shepherd  for 
many  years  at  lambing  time  has  had  the  assistance  of  an  under 
shepherd,  so  that  by  going  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  and  rising  at  four 
o'clock  the  stock  is  not  left  for  many  hours  during  the  night,  the 
shepherd  and  his  assistant  taking  turns  in  night  duty.  The  shep- 
herd's house  on  wheels  should  be  fitted  with  a  stove  inside  in 
order  that  the  shepherd  may  be  protected  from  extreme  cold,  and 
also  be  enabled  to  help  and  resuscitate  young  lambs,  which  in 
severe  weather  may  be  lost  unless  artificial  warmth  is  at  hand  at 
the  right  time.  All  kinds  of  young  cattle  are  now  when  properly 
managed  safely  kept  in  sheltered  yards  and  sheds.  Their  food 
should  consist  of  meadow  hay  and  straw  cut  into  chaff  and  mixed 
with  a  few  pulped  or  grated  Swedes  or  turnips,  the  cabbages 
being  reserved  for  the  in-lamb  and  lambing  ewes,  and  the  mangold 
kept  for  future  use.  It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  how  the  mangold 
has  kept  in  heap  during  the  late  severe  weather,  and  if  necessary 
more  covering  should  be  added  to  the  heaps.  The  fatting  cattle 
must  still  be  attended  to,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
the  master's  eye  which  fattens  the  ox. 

POULTRY  EXPERIENCES. 

I  SEND  you  an  account  of  my  poultry  keeping  for  the  last  year 
and  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  you  consider  the  results  satisfactory 
I  commenoed  by  building  a  wooden  house  8  feet  by  6  feet,  roof 
boarded  and  tiled,  with  a  wired-in  run  7  feet  by  20  feet,  in  which 
I  kept  a  cock  and  six  pullets,  a  cross-breed  between  Brahma  azkd 
Dorking.  I  found  them  extremely  good  layers,  and  so  little 
inclined  to  become  broody  that  I  had  to  buy  two  hens  for  sitting. 
In  April  I  purchased  twelve  Dark  Brahma  eggs  and  hatched  eight 
of  them ;  four  turned  out  pullets  and  three  cocks.  I  kept  the 
pullets  and  the  best  cock,  the  other  two  cocks  I  sold.  They  were 
hatched  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  the  pullets  began  laying  on  the 
SOth  of  November.  Two  of  them  have  become  broody  early  this 
montli^  and  I  have  allowed  one  to  sit.  I  am  very  partial  to 
Brahmas,  as  they  are  fine  handsome  birds  and  extremely  docile, 
but  I  do  not  approve  of  their  getting  broody  so  early.  Can  it 
arise  from  too  high  feediag?  I  give  them  barleymeal  in  the 
morning  mixed  up  warm  with  kitohen  scraps ;  barleymeal  again 
at  mid-day  with  a  little  buckwheat  mixed,  and  whole  com  in  the 
evening,  barley,  wheat,  and  in  cold  weather  a  little  maize. 

Two  chickens  suffered  from  cramp  when  about  a  month  old.  I 
cured  them  by  keeping  them  warm  and  bathing  their  legs  in  hot 
water  several  times  a  day.  One  pullet  had  weak  legs,  I  cured 
her  by  administering  bone  dust ;  then  she  had  a  kind  of  roup, 
which  I  cured  with  tincture  of  aconite. 

Now  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  overcome  but  cannot  succeed 
in  doing — that  is,  any  feathers  that  may  be  lying  about  the  fowls 
greedily  pick  up  and  swallow  ;  they  also  eat  the  hay  out  of  their 
nests,  and  of  late  I  have  found  some  of  the  eggs  have  rather  thin 
shells.  One  bird  has  always  laid  eggs  with  thin  rough  shells. 
They  have  laid  extremely  well  all  through  the  severe  weather  we 
have  had,  but  during  the  last  week  have  fallen  off  greatly — t.e., 
from  ten  to  thirteen  eggs  a  day  they  are  now  reduced  to  two  or 
three,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the  reason.  Some  of  last  year's  birds 
began  laying  again  in  December  after  moulting.  They  have  sand, 
ashes,  and  lime,  with  plenty  of  green  food  given  them  in  their 
runs.  I  was  careful  to  have  all  snow  and  ice  cleared  away,  for 
they  would  eat  it  if  they  had  a  chance.  I  frequently  let  them  out 
of  their  runs  into  the  garden. 

I  had  to  build  a  second  house  last  summer  for  the  chickens.  It 
is  4  feet  by  6  feet,  with  a  run  attached  8  feet  by  25  feet.  In  this 
I  now  keep  the  pure  Brahmas — one  cock  and  four  hens ;  in  the 
other  are  seventeen  hens  and  no  cock,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  breed 
from  them.  Shall  I  do  right  in  discarding  the  crossbreds  and 
keeping  to  the  pure  Brahmas  only  ? 
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C«t  ot  Hvn  birda  patcbweil,  lU  pa 

PnWforfood 

Bitting  ol  Bnhm  eag»  porchwed  . . 

lutaraCotoolalbaiuaii&c. 

Two  broody  h«— 

SOTegBHold 1  10  0 

FUUcn  birdi  UtM '. *    ■  0 

VtlaeotauBon    ""llllll"'"]\\""[[ll[[l"''ll"l"^l\'.  0  10  0 

V»]ii«  of  tweuly-two  Wl>l«  In^iWck    *  1«  0 

£1>    «  * 

— F.  C,  Tatlob. 

{We  ooiuider  your  report  Terjr  MtUfactor;,  and  ih&nkron  tor 
Bending  it.  We  are  ia  difficnlC;  how  to  oommeDt  on  it.  We  atth- 
bnte  mnch  ot  yout  ancceu  to  keeping  yonns  birds  ;  it  ia  tlie 
neglect  of  Vbia  Chat  catiB«  so  mnch  disappomtment.  Another 
reen  food,  and  the  occasional 


is  seldom  worth  doing.    It  is  the  natural  period  of  rest. 

The  cramp  and  weak  legg  woald  seem  to  point  to  ininfflcient 
feeding  when  the;  attack  chickens  of  a  month  old.  These  mav 
be  cored  by  giving  them  strong  beer  to  drink  and  nouriabing  soft 
food  to  eat,  SQch  as  dongh,  cuids,  bread  and  milk,  and  chopped 
meat  scraps.  Yon  do  well  to  let  Tonr  pallets  tit.  Oar  experience 
u,  the  earlier  chickens  are  batched  the  easier  they  sre  to  rear. 
Yoa  most  preTent  tbem  from  eating  feathers  and  hay  by  giring 
mohng  food.  The  hay  often  forma  a  •■-"  ■"  "■" 
:ome  cropbonnd  from  it.  Let  tbem  h: 
le  that  the  shells  of  the  egga  mar  be  well  termed. 

We  are  always  odrocates  for  a  pnre  breed,  and  therefore  adTiae 
yon  to  get  rid  ot  the  crossfareds  and  keep  the  pnie  ones. 

We  are  glad  to  read  yonr  item  for  binbi  killed.  It  is  tbe  proper 
way  to  dispose  of  the  snrplus.  It  is  seldom  viewed  in  the  right 
light :  these  old  birds  weigh  from  G  tbs.  to  7  tbs.,  sometimes  more, 
and  at  Si.  each  they  pioTide  material  tor  quantities  of  soup,  or, 
pl«perly  dressed,  dainty  and  delicions  food  at  6d.  per  ttt. 

We  tkBTe  yet  mnch  to  leam,  and  sach  details  ae  yon  supply  are 
helps  by  the  way.— Evs.] 

Om  page  78  yoa  ask  for  resnlta  of  attempts  to  hatch  and  rear 
chickens  dnring  the  severe  weather.  We  have  had  ictense 
frost  from  December  4th  until  Febmaiy  3nd.  On  January  6tb 
I  set  a  Brahma  hen  on  six  eggs  in  an  outhouse.  She  sat  very 
close,  aerer  leaving  her  nest  more  than  once  a  day  for  about  five 
or  ten  minute*.  Five  out  of  the  sii  eggs  were  hatohed  on  the 
morning  of  the  37th,  and  the  chickens  are  now  very  strong  and 
healthy.  Instead  of  feeding  the  hen  on  soft  food  during  thi 
,.-,.-      jgnjoal,  I  '   '  ■ 


and  bread  and  milk,  feediog  them  three  ot  four  times  a  day.  I 
had  six  chickeoa  hatched  at  the  end  of  September,  which  bare 
done  very  well  in  spite  of  the  cold.    Indeed  I  am  now  fattening 


I  SEB  by  a  paragraph  in  joor  Journal  that  yoa  would  like  to 
know  resnlts  at  hatohing  and  rearing  chickens.  Here  ia  mine, 
which  I  hardly  think  worth  reading.  I  set  a  hen  on— (I  think 
December  4th  ;  I  know  the  chicks  should  have  appeared  on 
Christmas  day]~Bii  eggs,  and  the  result  on  Christmas  day  was 
four  dead  birds  in  shells,  two  hatched  ;  one  ot  these  died  before 
night,  and  the  one  left  lived  three  weeks.  I  attribute  the  loss  to 
tbe  severity  of  the  weather.  The  hen  was  a  cross  between  Cochin 
and  Dorking. — J.  ToRBr. 


SCARBOROUGH   POULTRY  SHOW. 

Wk  have  often  written  in  tavoar  of  local  shows  where  they 
comprise  a  considerable  area,  and  our  belief  in  their  use  was  tally 
conurmed  by  the  sight  of  a  most  excellent  show  at  Bcarborough 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  2eth  and  SOtb  uIC.  Birda  were 
eligible  from  tbe  wholeof  the  North  and  East  Bidines,  and  some  of 
the  classes  were  of  great  merit.  The  building  in  which  the  Show 
was  held  is  an  admirable  one  for  the  purpose.  Tbe  Pigeons  were 
in  the  ^lleiy,  and  the  poultry  in  the  body  of  the  ball,  all  in 
single  tiers  on  one  leveL  They  were  shown  throughout  m  pairs 
of  cock  and  hen. 

Dark  Brahtnai  headed  the  list,  and  were  an  excellent  class.  The 
cnp  went  to  tbe  first  Darks,  a  grand  pair ;  tbe  cock  immense  and 
good  all  round  save  in  hackle  colonr,  which  was  a  little  yellow  : 
tbt  hen  large  and  beautifully  pencilled.  There  were  some  good 
pens  of  Light  Brahmas,  chough  hardly  equal  to  tbe  Darks.    Many 


of  Bnffswas  of  a  very  even  canary  colour.    In  the  other  c 

capital  Whites  were  firet.  UorKnj»  made  a  good  class.  First  were 
very  fine  very  dark  birds  :  second  Darks  again,  tbe  cock  deep- 
breasted  and  exceUent  in  form.  A  pretty  pen  of  Silvers  rui  tbia 
pen  hard.  Com*.— The  first  Black  Beds  were  good,  but  several 
pern  in  this  class  were  too  small  in  size  and  too  heavy  in  backla 
for  tbe  preeent  taste  in  Game.  Brown  Beds  were  very  goo^  both 
the  winning  pens  being  stylish  and  in  lovely  bloom.  HarMurgJu 
were  the  feature  of  tbe  Show.  First  came  thirteen  pens  of  Golden - 
pencils.  The  henin  theSrst-priie  pen  was  very  beautituL  Silver- 
pencils  numbered  only  five  pairs.  The  winners  were  all  good. 
The  seoond-ptiie  cock  had  a  beautifully  laced  tail,  though  he  waH 
not  in  good  condition.  Oolden-spangles  were  the  best  class  of 
all,  numbering  seventeen  pens  ;  the  winners  were  qnite  first-rate, 
and  several  of  the  highly  eommendeds  were  up  to  a  high  avera^ 
Bilver^panglea  were  again  very  fine ;  there  were  sixteen  paJIrs 
entered.  &ny  ot  the  cocka  were  faulty  in  comb,  hat  both  the 
winnera  were  extremely  good  in  this  respect,  mated  with  finely 
mooned  hena.  Blacka  were  hardly  so  good.  First  a  good  pen  aU 
ronnd ;  second  the  greenest  hen  in  the  class,  but  mated  with  a, 
■quirrel-tailed  cock.  An  otherwise  good  pen  in  this  class  was 
passed  on  account  of  the  anapicioue  look  of  the  cock's  comb. 
lloiuJanj,  Siltitt  and  Spaniih  were  poor  classes.  Fine  Silver 
Folands  were  first  in  Uie  Variety  class  and  fair  Ualays  second. 
Game  Banlami  were  very  numerous,  twenty-eight  pens.  Bmall 
and  neat  Black  Reds  6rst,  and  stylish  Files  a  little  too  targe 
second.  Silver  Sebrigbta  were  first  in  the  Variety  Bantam  class, 
and  Blacks  second.  There  were  several  pairs  of  Blacks  in  tho 
class  spoilt  by  the  very  ugly  combs  of  the  cocks.  A  clasa  for 
farmyard  cross  birda  waa  a  magnificent  one,  and  showed  that  the 
production  ot  usefol  table  poultry  is  thoroughly  understood  in 
the  district.  Twenty  pairs  appeared,  hardly  a  had  bird  among 
thens.  The  Judge  evidently  looked  oat  for  those  birda  whicE 
would  be  beat  tor  table  use.  Tbe  winners  were  fine  specimens 
of  Brabma-Dorkings,  having  mnch  of  the  Dorking  form,  few 
feathers  on  the  lega,  vet  having  immense  aize  added  by  their 
Brahma  blood.  Ayleebniy  Dvcki  were  fair,  Ronens  very  good. 
Ths  competition  in  this  class  was  close  and  perplexing.  In  the 
Variety  Duck  class  pretty  Spotted-bills  were  first,  and  Carolina 
not  in  good  plumage  second.  Two  Musk  Drakes  were  sent  as  a 
pair,  but  of  course  were  not  noticed. 

Ftgtont  were  not  ap  to  the  general  average  of  the  ponltty,  but 
there  were  several  super-eiccllent  birda  among  them.  The  firac 
Footer — a  Blne-pied — was  extremely  good,  and  a  special  priie  for 
the  beat  bird  exhibited  by  an  inhabitant  ot  Scartiorongh  went  to 
it.  Tbe  second  Pouter  too,  a  White,  was  a  -veiy  stylish  and  elegant 
bird.  The  Fantails  were  but  poor,  tho  first  Eed  Barh  good.  The 
best  class  in  the  Show  was  that  tor  Jacobins.  Two  beautiful  Beds 
won — birds  which  might  be  in  the  prize  list  ot  any  show  ;  there 
were  two  other  nice  Beds  among  those  highly  commended.  The 
first  Magpie— a  Black— was  very  bright  m  colour,  and  the  two 
first  Dragoons,  a  Bine  and  a  White,  both  fine  m  form.  TurbitS 
and  Antwens  were  moderate.  A  Mottled  Trumpeter  and  a  While 
African  Owl  won  in  the  Variety  class. 

The  Show  waa  excellently  managed,  and  seemed  to  attiaot 
much  interest.  Tbe  Judge  was  Mr.  0.  E.  Ciesswell,  We  subjola 
the  prize  list. 


no  EONS.— cirbieubc-i,  j. 

I  and  Bp«[al,  B.  V*»M«n    ^ 

^  w.  fcnlhhert.   F„- _   . 

and  *.  letter.    JACOnjMt-l  SI 


VARIETIES. 
Soke  years  ago  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Brahma 
as  hotly  debated.    One  side  argued  that  it  was  a  breed  which 
<r  many  generations   had  been  bred  in   its   present  form,  and 
that  the  race  waa  as   pur^  a.-<  the  Dorking  oi  Cochin,  or  any 
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FET,  says  the  British  Mercantile  Gazette,  may  be  bought 
tb.  in  California.    An  American  firm  nas  recently  im- 


Bhanghaif  or  nnimproved  Cochin,  with  the  Malay,  or  some  similar 
stock.  Tlie  former  party  much  relied  on  the  aistinctiTe  pecu- 
liaritr  of  the  pea  comb,  which  they  contended  had  never  been 
seen  in  any  other  breed.  We  have  within  the  last  few  daja  seen 
at  Scarborongh  Show  a  singularly  fine  Partridge  Cochin  hen, 
beantifnlly  marked,  and  with  a  perfect  Brahma  comb.  What  her 
origin  is  we  cannot  conjecture,  though  there  was  no  other  Brahma- 
like peculiarity  in  her  looks,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain, 
and  report  upon  it. 

Wb  have  received  a  printed  correspondence  on  the  subject 

of  l£r.  T.  P.  Lyon's  disqualification  at  the  late  Shrewsbury  Show. 
The  facts  seem  to  be  these : — ^The  Jud^,  Kr.  Entwisle,  disqualified 
Mr.  Lyon's  Duckwing  Game  cock,  a  bird  which  we  believe  won  at 
the  Dairy  Show,  for  being  trimmed  on  the  saddle,  and  the  Com- 
mittee alter  consultation  with  the  other  Judees  upheld  the  dis- 
qualification. Mr.  Lyon  indignantly  denies  all  knowledge  of  the 
trimming,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  who  know  that  gentleman  will 
give  him  ready  credit ;  but  unfortunately  a  servant  nas  the  care  of 
his  birds  who  may  possibly  have  committed  the  offence,  though 
he  also  denies  havinff  done  so.  The  Shrewsbury  Show  was  held 
under  the  Poultry  Club  rules,  and  Mr.  Lj^on  is  a  member  of  the 
Club^  so  of  course  the  whole  question  will  require  careful  inves- 
tigation by  the  Committee. 

—  We  have  received  the  following  relative  to  the  tameness 
of  Waterfowl  in  Hyde  Park  : — During  the  cold  weather  I  went  to 
feed  the  Ducks  on  the  Serpentine,  when  a  fine  Swan  (as  tame  as 
Lohengrins)  came  out  of  the  water  and  walked  up  to  me,  and  fed 
from  my  hand,  not  in  the  least  dismayed  by  the  appearance  and 
manner  of  a  "  Wtld  Savagb." 

'-'—  We  are  continually  hearing  of  difficulties  arising  from  the 
acceptance  of  late  entries  at  shows.  The  facts  of  a  case  have  just 
been  laid  before  us,  in  which  a  most  valuable  bird  has  been  lost  to 
its  owner  at  a  Scotch  show  from  the  entries  having  been  invited 
by  the  Secretary  and  sent  by  telegraph.  Price  was  omitted  in  the 
telegram,  the  exhibitor  not  wishing  to  sell.  The  Secretary,  most 
unwarrantably  as  it  seems  to  us,  took  upon  himself  to  pnce  the 
birds,  putting  prohibitory  prices  on  all  of  them  but  one  ;  but  on 
that  only  a  selling  class  price.  Of  course  the  bird  was  claimed, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  redress  the  exhibitor  will  have. 
The  whole  question  of  late  entries  is  a  difiicuit  one,  and  we  hope 
in  an  early  number  to  enter  more  fully  into  it. 

HOITBY, 

for  8^.  per 

ported,  as  a  commencement  of  a  new  trade,  200,000  lbs.  of  honey 
to  this  country,  where  it  finds  a  ready  market.  In  the  United 
States  the  annual  sale  of  honey  is  85,000,000  lbs.  One  firm  owns 
12,000  hives. 

— —  The  same  Journal  contains  the  following  note  on  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  in  Great  Britain.  In  a  population  of  84,000,000, 
consuming  b^  bushels  of  wheat  per  head  in  the  year,  or  28,500,000 
quarters,  we  only  produce  nett  10,500,000  quarters.  This  leaves 
12^  bushels  to  be  bought  from  foreigners  for  the  year  1878-79. 
Thus  while  we  pay  £25,000,000  sterling  to  the  foreigner  at  40s.  a 
quarter,  we  only  realise  for  ourselves  £21,000,000  sterling,  out  of 
-which  the  cost  of  production, rent,  and  wages  have  to  be  deducted. 
TThus  there  is  little  to  encourage  tne  increased  growth  of  wheat  at 
home,  inasmuch  as  our  foreign  sources  every  year  increase,  and 
the  foreign  production  becomes  cheaper. 

THE  NATURAL  AND  THE  ARTIFICIAL. 

SfKCB  my  communication  upon  the  value,  to  me  and  all  bee- 
keepers, of  artificial  comb  foundation,  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  for  September  5th,  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  very  strong 
expressions  of  opinion  in  favour  of  their  use  emanating  from  your 
esteemed  correspondents  "B.  &  W."  and  Mr.  Pettigrew.  I  am 
convinced  that  before  long  we  will  see  the  latter  not  only  using 
them  in  supers  but  in  the  body  of  his  hives  to  hasten  brood- 
rearing  at  that  moment  when  it  is  all-important  to  have  young 
bees  hatchin|f  out  m  crowds  to  gather  the  delicious  nectar  during 
the  short  penod  in  which  the  flowers  secrete  the  greatest  quantity. 

I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  unless  excessively  thin  foundation 
be  used  it  is  better  not  to  tack  the  word  "  artificial "  on  to  super 
honey,  and  so  leave  it  open  to  the  charge  of  being  adulterated. 
Now  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  ^our  readers  that  the  time 
has  come  when  they  may  eabilv  obtain  the  foundation  of  such 
thinness  of  base  that  I  would  almost  defy  anyone  to  know  that 
super  honey  built  by  its  help  had  foundation  to  aid  the  bees.  I 
have  been  favoured  with  samples  of  foundation  by  Mr.  Baitt  of 
Blairgowrie,  specially  made  by  nim  for  use  in  supers,  and  certainly 
I  am  amazed  at  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  article  he  is  now 
offering  me.    I  most  certainly  can  use  this  article  without  danger 

^in  fact,  it  is  to  my  eyes  an  actually  thinner  base  than  the  bees 

build.  I  formed  my  former  judgment  by  the  results  of  the  use  of 
American-made  foundation,  and  105  lbs.  that  I  had  from  Mr.  Baitt 
last  year. 

The  Scotch-made  foundation  pleased  me  much  more  than  the 
American.  I  found  it  was  worked  out  by  my  bees  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time,  besides  the  cell  walls  were  much  more  sharply 


defined.  Certainly  Mr.  Baitt  has  vastly  improved,  and  I  am  now 
writing  him  for  some  of  this  superfine  foundation.  At  the  prices 
he  is  offering  it  at  no  one  who  wants  a  harvest  of  super  honey 
quickly  this  year  ought  to  be  without  it,  and  I  may  add  that 
having  received  quotations  for  the  machines  from  tluree  sources 
in  America,  I  feel  convinced  no  private  apiarian  can  make  his  own 
to  any  advantage  against  the  prices  it  is  offered  at.  In  usins^ 
wax  for  foundation  all  parties  seem  agreed  to  use  the  natural 
yellow  wax,  and  never  the  bleached  wax.  Although  the  founda- 
tion may  be  a  golden  colour,  the  perfect  comb  as  finished  by  the 
bees  appeared  as  white  as  any  of  the  natural  comb.  It  would 
appear  as  if  the  bleaching,  either  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  by 
chemical  means,  alters  the  wax,  but  certainly  the  bees  do  not 
work  it  with  the  same  alacrity  as  the  common  yellow  wax. 

By  the  American  "  Bee  Journal "  for  September,  which  gives  a 
translation  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Reisser  of  Alsace,  and  which 
appeared  first  in  "  L'Apiculteur  Alsacien-Lorrain,"  I  nnd  that  this 
zealous  defender  of  the  use  of  comb  foundation  was  using  analo- 
gous reasoning  to  that  I  pursued  in  my  letter  to  demonstrate  tiie 
value  of  foundation.  He  wrote  :  "  Let  us  consider  the  value  of  what 
we  already  possess — ^that  is  to  say,  of  sheets  simply  figured.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  every  pound  of  comb  made  by  the  bees  costs 
their  proprietor  a  minimum  of  10  tbs.  of  honey.  Let  us  put  the 
wax  at  the  highest  price,  say  2s.  2^d.,and  the  honey  at  the  lowest, 
say  9^.,  then  the  actual  loss  to  the  apiculturist  is  6s.  9^d."  Thus 
the  proofs  are  accumulating  of  its  immense  value  in  the  rational 
treatment  of  the  honey  bee. 

From  what  I  have  heard  of  sheets  breaking  away,  <fec.,  I  am  led 
to  the  belief  that  adulterated  wax  was  used ;  and  when  we  say 
"genuine  American  foundation"  we  may  feel  convinced  it  dia 
come  from  America ;  but  what  guarantee  have  we  that  (bearing 
in  mind  the  wooden  nutmeg)  it  is  pure  beeswax  ?  Wax  is  easily 
adulterated,  hence  my  advice  to  buy  at  home  of  reliable  makers 
who  have  a  name  and  reputation  to  lose. 


Wax 


Pig.  18. 

^Although  I  put  swarms  into  hives  with  nought  but  foundation 
Mr.  Raitt's  article  did  not  break  down ;  and  when  a  sheet  has 
fallen  I  have  always  found  it  come  clean  away  from  the  groove  in 
the  top  bar  of  the  frame  into  which  they  are  cemented  by  boiling 
wax,  and  I  noticed  that  if  the  cementing  wax  was  used  too  cold 
it  did  not  bite  into  the  wood  and  grip  it  and  the  foundation  pro- 
perly. Many  will  use  foundation  tnis  year  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
to  them  I  say,  Have  a  good  deep  groove  on  under  side  of  the 
top  bar  of  your  frames  (easily  made  by  the  circular  saw) ;  turn 
the  frame  upside  down,  and  m  the  groove  place  the  sheet  of 
foundation  ;  then  balancing  the  frame  and  wax  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  end  of  the  frame  towards 
the  body  being  elevated,  with  the  right  hand  pour  from  a  wax 
smelter  a  few  drops  of  very  hot  melted  wax.  These  will  seek  the 
lowest  level ;  and  as  they  do  so  they  congeal,  fixing  firmly  in  its 
place.  Now  turn  the  frame  in  the  hand^  and  do  the  same  for  the 
other  side ;  and  if  the  wax  is  hot  the  gnp  is  so  perfect  that  it  is 
astonishing  the  amount  of  knocking  about  a  frame  so  filled  may 
have  before  the  foundation  will  fall  out.  The  wax  smelter  I  use 
(fig.  13),  I  obtained  from  Steele  of  Foulis,  near  Dundee.  They 
well  repay  their  cost. 

1^^  ;.^:^$!^->^;;^;^-S.:v.^^^g^^^ 


!IK£i:^vS^^'  .kC^liSS*^v<««fevv 


^ 


^^^ 

.^' 


Fig.  14. 

Some  sheets  will  sag  or  bend  and  curl  in  a  most  provoking 
manner  not  only  after  being  put  in  the  hive  but  before,  and  a 
remedy  for  that  is  to  cut  out  a  narrow  Y-ehaped  piece  upwards 
(see  fig.  14).  The  bees  crowding  on  the  foundation  sotten  it, 
and  the  edges  come  together,  reducing  the  sheet  again  to  a  level 
surface.    For  full  frames  the  foundation  should  hang  a  quarter  of 
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an  inch  clear  from  the  side  bars  of  the  frame,  and  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  bar ;  thia  allows  for  stretching  in  all  directions.  As 
far  as  my  experience  ^oes  I  hare  had  no  foundation  stretch  so 
mnch  as  to  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  size  of  cells.  Every  cell 
has  been  accepted  by  my  queens,  and  within  the  last  few  days  I 
haye  had  some  full  nrames  worked  cut  beautifully,  and  every  cell 
oyer  a  certain  area  has  its  fresh-laid  eg^. 

I  purpose  placing  certain  full  frames  in  some  strong  stocks  ;  and 
taking  the  time  occupied  to  work  out,  hare  eggs  laid  therein,  <&c., 
the  results  may  astonish  some  of  your  readers.  My  season  being 
so  much  earlier  than  in  England  the  information  may  be  of  use. — 
Arthur  Todd,  Algeria. 

DO  BEES  EAT  POLLEN? 

SOMSBODY  has  said  that  when  we  see  the  arc  of  a  circle  we 
form  an  idea  of  its  circumference,  and  that  when  we  hear  a  few 
spoken  sentences  or  read  a  few  that  have  been  written  of  a  person 
we  form  an  estimate  of  his  intelligence.  Long  before  the  late  Mr. 
Woodbury  opened  a  priyate  correspondence  with  me  I  had  read 
some  of  his  letters  on  bees  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture ,  which 
clearly  showed  that  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  Nature's  laws 
and  an  honest  expounder  of  apiarian  science.  In  all  his  corre- 
spondence with  me,  which  continued  till  he  died,  he  eagerly  sought 
knowledge  or  tried  to  impart  it.  He  was  always  hungry  to  learn 
all  that  facts  and  experience  could  teach. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Raitt, 
another  advanced  student  and  teacher  of  apiculture.  A  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Raitt  had  no  sooner  commenced  than  ques- 
tions of  interest  and  importance  were  mooted  and  discussed,  one 
of  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  letter — ^viz., "  Do  bees 
eat  pollen  ?"  When  this  question  cropped  up  to  the  surface  two 
years  ago  I  was  disposed  to  take  the  negative  side,  having  often 
found  pollen  in  abundance  in  hives  in  which  the  bees  had  perished 
from  want  of  food ;  also  that  swarms  lived  and  were  healthy  for 
months  together,  even  for  a  whole  winter,  without  seeing  or  tast- 
ing pollen  or  farinaceous  food  of  any  kind.  I  have  now  some 
strong  stocks  of  bees,  created  and  fed  by  sugar  syrap,  which  have 
not  a  particle  of  farina  in  their  hives.  Some  have  a  little  pollen 
in  a  few  cells,  which  does  not  appear  to  become  less.  In  feeding 
bees  with  honey  polluted  with  pollen  I  have  invariably  found 
that  the  honey  has  been  taken,  filtered  and  clarified,  and  the  pollen 
left  in  the  troughs.  Honey  mixed  with  wheaten  flour  has  been 
presented  to  bees  :  they  took  the  honey  and  left  the  flour  dry  in 
the  troughs  or  dishes.  Boiled  and  broken  potatoes  soaked  in 
syrup  have  been  ofl^ered  to  bees  ;  they  sucked  the  syrup  clean  out 
of  the  potatoes.  The  bees  in  my  garden  seem  healthy  and  well 
without  farina.  Mr.  Raitt  maintains  that  farinaceous  food  is  eaten 
by  bees  and  is  ^ood  for  them.  If  he  is  right  his  facts  and  reason- 
ing cannot  be  too  soon  or  too  widely  spread  amongst  all  classes 
of  bee-keepers. 

^  What  (wrote  Mr.  Raitt)  do  yon  consider  the  best  stimulative 
food  for  bees  to  induce  breeding  ?  I  ask  this  because  I  have  a 
plan  by  which  I  can  almost  certainly  cause  breeding  at  any  sea- 
son, and  somehow  I  often  find  other  minds  at  work  on  the  same 
problems  as  occupy  my  attention."  In  my  reply  I  said  in  sub- 
stance that  I  did  not  think  his  theory  could  be  supported  by  facts, 
and  that  adult  and  perfect  bees  were  healthy  without  pollen  or 
farinaceous  food.  Another  letter  came  from  Mr.^  Raitt  which  is 
both  interesting  and  important.  In  this  letter  he'says — *^  On  the 
pollen  idea  we  are  at  variance,  and  I  shall  now  calmly  tell  yon 
my  views.  I  once  believed  as  you  do  that  bees  eat  and  live  on 
honey  and  sugar  only ;  but  when  I  examined  their  excrements, 
even  when  no  brood  was  being  raised,  I  found  them  largely  con- 
sisting of  the  indi^tible  husks  of  pollen  grains.  When  I  am 
feeding  with  a  mixture  of  peameal  the  excrements  are  quite 
yellow.  Then  I  considered  that  honey  is  not  a  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance, and  that  consequently  it  alone  could  not  support  animal 
tissue ;  and  though  I  had  ^nown  bees  live  a  long  time  on  honey 
and  sugar  alone,  I  had  no  doubt  other  animals  could  subsist  quite 
as  long,  say  on  potatoes  or  starch  food.  Then  I  noticed  that  the 
larvae  were  fed  on  a  sort  of  jelly,  which  seemed  to  be  half-digested 
food  from  the  stomachs  of  bees  and  not  a  mixture  of  raw  pollen 
and  honey.  Queen  larvae  ditto.  Then  an  egg  must  contain 
nitrogen.  An  animal  producing  3000  eggs  a  day  must  consume  a 
large  quantity  of  it ;  but  the  bees  feed  their  queen  from  their  own 
stomachs  to  save  her  poor  stomach  from  the  immense  labour  of 
digesting  so  much  food.  And  thus  I  theorised  till  I  came  to 
try  it. 

^  Three  years  ago  a  highland  lad  told  me  his  grandmother  used 
to  give  her  bees  a  barley  bannock  (a  cake  of  barleymeal)  soaked 
in  honey  every  springy  and  that  the  bees  eat  it  all  but  the  skin  ; 
and  this  is  the  very  idea  I  was  waiting  for.  I  had  previously 
given  meal  in  the  open  air,  now  I  should  try  it  in  the  hive.  My 
bannock  (cake)  disappeared;  and  as  soon  as  the  bees  began  to 
eat  it  biood  appeared.  Now  when  I  want  breeding  I  make  easily 
dissolved  candy  cakes  with  perhaps  one-fifth  of  flour  or  peameal 
in  them,  and  as  certainly  as  I  give  them  they  disappear  and  brood 
appears.  The  bees  cannot  store  away  such  pollen ;  they  must 
utilise  it  somehow  or  other.    They  overfeed  the  queen  and  she 


lays  ;  they  ^  on  brood-rearing  in  all  weathers.  These  are  facts 
that  have  afforded  me  great  gratification,  and  I  do  most  sincerely 
believe  in  the  whole  rationale  of  them." 

All  honour  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Raitt  for  his  researches  and  dis- 
coveries which  have  given  him  so  much  gratification.  No  other 
letter  about  bees  has  given  megreater  pleasure  than  the  one  from 
which  I  have  been  quoting.  E^ery  line  of  this  letter  is  sugges- 
tive. If  it  is  a  fact  that  bees  help  their  queens  by  feeding  them 
with  half-digested  or  chymified  food,  their  natural  history  becomes 
more  interesting.  All  through  life  it  has  been  a  mystery  to  me 
how  and  where  the  milky  gelatinons-looking  food  given  to  young 
bees  in  their  cells  was  prepared.  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
making  bees  stronger  and  producing  brood  at  most  seasons  by 
feeding  them  with  rich  cakes  of  candy  and  peameal.  Mr.  Raitt^ 
statements  open  up  new  fields  for  apiarian  investigation,  and  if 
they  are  confirmed  fay  future  experience  and  research  bee-keepers 
generally  will  be  indebted  greatly  to  Mr.  Raitt.  I  present  his 
views  and  reasoning — his  facts  and  statements  let  us  call  them — 
to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  with  considerable  satisfaction,  with 
the  hope  that  many  of  them  like  myself  will  not  be  slow  to  prepare 
a  nicely  baked  bannock  and  soak  it  well  with  honey  for  early 
experiment  with  our  bees.  In  another  letter  Mr.  Raitt  tells  me  of 
a  friend  of  his  who  feeds  his  bees  with  syrup  made  of  milk  and 
that  they  thrive  excellently  on  it.  He  also  mentions  that  he 
(Mr.  Raitt)  examined  some  of  his  hives  during  the  break  in  the 
present  storm  of  frost  and  found  them  strong.  "  I  have,"  he  says. 
"  an  idea  that  the  small  quantity  of  flour  I  put  in  the  cakes  ot 
candy  I  gave  them  two  months  ago  has  given  the  bees  greater 
stamina  than  they  would  have  derived  from  mere  sugar."  — 
A.  Pkttigrkw,  

MSTEOROLOaiGAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDBN  SQUARE,  LOXDOS. 

Lat.  51*  8S'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0^  6'  0"  W. ;  AlUtnde,  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

29th.— Cloudy,  raw,  damp  day. 

30th.— Thick  dark  morning ;  sleet  began  to  fall  at  11  AJff.  and  continued 

slightly  nntil  4  P.H.,  when  the  idr  became  much  clearer. 
Slst.— Hnc  dry  day  throughout,  but  no  sanshinc. 

Feb.  1st.— Rather  thick  in  early  morning,  afterwards  fine,  with  occaafonal 

gleams  of  sunshine  between  11  A.M.  and  1  P.M. ;  overcast  in  afternoon  ; 

at  6  60  P.M.  driving  shower  of  froien  rain,  perfectly  crystalUae,  lasting- 

about  half  an  hour ;  showers  of  the  same  during  the  evening. 

Snd.— Very  dull  and  thick  all  day,  and  thaw,  with  rain. 

Srd.— Very  dull  and  gloomy  with  drizzUng  rain  all  day,  and  snow  in  evening 

and  wind. 
4  tb.— Generally  fair  thronghoat  the  day,  little  overcast  at  times. 
The  temperature  continues  low.    The  average  for  January  has  been  the 
lowest  for  upwards  of  twenty-one  years.— Q.  J.  Stmons. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— FBBttUAET  «. 
Our  market  remains  the  same,  there  is  no  alteration  worth  quoting. 


FBUIT. 


Apples i  sieve 

Apricots do7.en 

Chestnuts bushel 

Fitrs dozea 

Filberts »>». 
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Grape»,  hothouse  V'  lb. 
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VSOBTABLBS. 


Artichokes dozen 

A^parRRTUH bundle 

Ko.in!«,  Kidney. .      V  100 

Ileet,  Red   dozen 

Broccoli bundle 

Bru!t(>els  Sprouts   i  sieve 

Cabbage docen 

Ciirruis    bunch 

CHp'icums ^100 

Caul  i  flowers ....      doaen 

Cclpry bundle 

Cole  worts. .  doz.  bunches 
Cucumbers  ....        each 
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Fennel bunch 
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Leeks bunch 
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Mushrooms ....  pottle 
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Parsnips dozen 
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Rhubarb bundle 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


Month 
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FBBBUARY  lS-19,  1879. 
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NOOKS  AND  CORNERS. 

^HEN  the  nooks  and  comers  of  a  garden  are 
tamed  to  account  in  the  many  useful  ways 
for  which  they  are  so  admirably  adapted 
they  form  a  feature  of  considerable  impor- 
^€/^^^fS  ^^^®*  Instead  of  barrenness  or  something 
\%tW£^^  worse,  cultivated  nooks  render  a  garden  even 
l^^!b"K^  more  enjoyable  than  the  mere  ordinary 
features  of  lawns,  flower  beds,  and  specimen 
shmbs  do,  not  simply  because  when  well  treated 
such  nooks  add  to  the  fi.ni8h  and  completeness  of  a 
garden,  but  rather  as  affording  a  series  of  pleasant 
surprises  in  the  healthy  growth  of  delicate  plants. 
Without  some  such  shelter  as  nooks  and  comers  afford 
there  are  plants  that  cannot  be  taken  into  the  open  air  at 
all,  and  there  are  others  which,  if  placed  in  ordinary  borders 
of  hardy  flowers,  are  often  glanced  over  with  indifference  ^ 
bat  when  afforded  a  special  nook,  and  permitted  to  spread 
into  a  large  mass,  ri&mbling  in  a  half-wild  state,  assume  an 
aspect  so  remarkable— often  imposing,  that  we  are  con- 
strained to  admire,  and  not  unfreqnently  to  wonder,  at  points 
of  excellence  hitherto  overlooked. 

In  every  garden  there  are  some  nooks  lying  waste 
unnoticed  and  uncared  for.  How  disappointing  it  is  to 
find  that  the  path  which  winds  so  temptingly  away  among 
shmb  CToups  ends  in  a  rubbisli  heap,  or  that  another  has 
only  taken  us  over  undulating  ground  to  a  hollow  with  a 
stagnant  pool,  or  under  the  shade  of  trees  to  a  sickly 
undergrowth  of  shmbs  that  flourish  onlv  in  open  sunny 
positions,  or  to  a  dead  wall  which  is  thought  so  much  in  the 
background  as  to  be  unworthy  of  any  clothing  of  climbing 
plants  I  It  is  precisely  such  parts  of  a  garden  that  mav  be 
so  treated  as  to  become  features  of  especial  merit  without 
any  very  great  outlay,  for  they  require  but  little  labour  to 
render  them  omamental,  provided  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  skill  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work.  Let  not  this 
phrase  alarm  my  amateur  friends,  for  the  knowledge  to 
which  I  allude  is  that  which  all  may  gain  bv  auiet  observa- 
tion and  real  study  of  the  requirements  of  tne  plants  we 
may  essay  to  cultivate. 

Now,  suppose  such  an  observer  has  in  his  garden  a 
damp  swampj  spot  where  nothing  of  an  ordinary  kind 
will  grow,  will  he  hasten  to  drain  it  so  as  to  lay  it  dry 
and  thus  cause  it  to  resemble  the  rest  of  the  garden  ?  I 
trow  not,  for  he  will  probably  be  aware  that  he  can  render 
it  a  special  attraction  by  simply  planting  a  few  clumps 
of  Loosestrife  in  it,  or,  better  still,  a  patch  or  two  of 
Onoclea  sensibilis,  which  soon  spreads  into  a  bold  mass 
in  a  moist  soil.  Or  if  he  has  a  large  spreading  tree  under 
which  grass  will  not  grow  well,  instead  of  spending  his 
strength  in  trying  to  induce  it  to  do  so,  he  hastens  to  enrich 
the  surface  with  good  soil  wherein  he  plants  a  collection 
of  Cyclamens,  and  thus  chains  another  distinct  and  very 
charming  feature.  A  pool  of  water  is  tumed  to  account 
by  him  for  aquatics — ^not  a  crowd  of  Water  Lilies,  but  a 
few  choice  plants,  such  as  a  Calla  or  two,  an  Anonogeton, 
a  Villarsia,  a  Pontederia,  with  just  one  white  Nymphaea, 
and  a  fringe  of  Bog  Bean,  Water  Violet,  and  Moneywort. 
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If  the  pool  is  in  a  hollow  and  a  path  leads  to  it  between 
high  banks,  he  will  not  waste  them  by  planting  dense 
masses  of  Laurel,  as  we  sometimes  see,  but  will  seize  tiie 
lucky  chance  to  form  a  collection  of  hardy  Heaths,  massing: 
the  low-growing  spreading  sorts,  and  using  the  tall  sorts,  such* 
as  Erica  mediterranea,  codonodes,  lanceolata,  and  Alportii,^ 
to  impart  relief  and  height,  and  form  a  background  at  the 
top  01  the  banks.  A  rocky  nook  would  in  iJie  same  way 
become  a  special  attraction  by  planting  alpine  plants. 

Such  nooks  and  comers  may  be  termed  the  result  of  an 
accident;  others  still  more  numerous  may  be  made  with 
the  special  object  of  affording  stations  for  choice  plants 
and  imparting  variety  to  any  part  of  a  garden  that  is. 
thought  monotonous  or  tame.  A  little  border  by  a  favourite- 
window,  or  nook  by  a  seat,  is  a  special  attraction  on  summer 
evenings  if  planted  with  the  Night-scented  Stock  (Mathiola 
bicomis)  that  exhales  so  delicious  a  perfume  as  twilight 
comes.  A  dozen  choice  Lilies,  plantea  singly  in  specially 
prepared  stations  in  open  semicircular  spaces  at  intervals 
along  the  front  of  a  shmbbery  border,  afford  much  more 
pleasure  than  a  hundred  planted  at  random  among  beds  of 
shmbs,  where  they  often  have  to  straggle  for  existence. 
A  single  specimen  of  Pampas  Grass  that  has  its  special 
nook  with  harmonious  surroundings  and  ample  space  to 
show  its  full  beauty  is,  like  the  Lilies,  far  more  effective 
than  a  crowd  of  half -starved  plants ;  and  this  holds  good 
with  most. other  plants  of  large  growth.  A  few  reallv  well 
grown  are  always  preferable  to  many  planted  and  left  to 
take  their  chance.  I  have  seen  a  solitary  Rose  bush  well 
placed  and  cared  for  much  and  justly  admired,  and  I  have 
seen  an  entire  Rose  garden  with  equal  justice  passed  over- 
after  an  uninterested  glance. 

However  small  our  gardens  may  be,  then,  let  us  tura 
every  part  of  them  to  account,  and  we  shall  find  them 
becoming  daily  more  attractive,  growing  in  beauty,  and. 
with  those  numerous  distinct  features  that  tend  so  materially 
to  render  a  garden  really  enjoyable. — Edwd.  Luckhurst. 

YOUNG  GARDENERS  AND  THEIR  DIFFICULTIES.- 
We  have  received  the  following  suggestive   letter,  to 
which  we  direct  the  attention  of  experienced  ^rdeners — 
those  who  have  experienced  the  same  perplexities  as  the 
writer  and    have   surmounted   them^  and  who  thus  can 
sympathise  with  and  will  give  ready  aid  and  encouragement 
to  their  younger  brethren :  we  also  equally  commend  the 
letter  to  the  notice  of  all  young  men  engaged  in  the  voca- 
tion of  gardening  and  who  hope  to  fill  positions  of  trust 
with    confidence  and  competency.     Witnout  competency 
there  can  be  no  real  conndence^  and  without  confidenee^ 
there  cannot  be  that  prompt,  firm,  decisive  action  which  is^' 
essential  to  success.    In  making  that  statement  we  are? 

Sainfully  conscious  of  the  existence  of  much  false  confi- 
ence — ^the  obtrusive  expression  of  undue  self-importance — 
which  is  supposed  to  pass  as  real  ability.  But  those  so 
constituted  instead  of  deceiving  others  only  deceive  them- 
selves, and  it  is  only  by  accident  that  they  reap  the  rewards 
of  their  calling,  tor  their  natural  course  is  downwards. 
For  young  men  with  great  assertions  but  possessing  little 
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sound  knowledge,  there  is  no  hoi.e ;  but  for  those  who  are 
conscious  of  their  failings,  nnd  deplore  them,  there  is  much 
encouragement.  Our  correspondent  "York"  is  of  this  class, 
and  his  letter  in  every  way  does  him  credit ;  it  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  a  young  gardener,  and  I  have  obtained  a  situation  as 
head  gardener — a  pretty  comfortable  one,  so  much  so  that  I  am 
desirous  of  keeping  it.  I  have  bad  much  experience  both  as 
journeyman  and  as  foreman,  but  when  I  have  had  much  practice 
in  house  and  flower  garden  work  I  have  neglected  just  what  I 
require  the  most,  which  is  the  arrangement  of  vegetables  for  the 
kitchen  garden.  I  have  several  houses  under  my  charge,  and  a 
large  kitchen  garden  ;  but  I  have  a  large  family  to  provide  for,  and 
I  have  no  room  to  spare.  This  is  my  first  year ;  and  although  I  do 
not  fear  about  getting  on.  yet  I  feel  so  bewildered  sometimes  that 
my  perplexities  oppress  me  so  much  that  every  duty  seems  to  be 

i'umblea  up  together  through  excitement,  and  although  I  strive 
lard  against  it  I  cannot  move  it ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  such  a 
state  of  mind  continues  long  I  must  resign  the  place.  I  am 
anxious  to  succeed,  and  I  have  bad  long  experience  in  some  good 
and  large  places,  which  mj  testimonials  testify ;  but  then  there 
are  my  own  feelings,  and  if  I  could  only  see  my  way  clearly  and 
perform  my  duties  steadily  I  am  sure  I  should  get  on.  Will  you 
please  give  me  some  advice  ?  You  will  no  doubt  have  met  with 
people  like  me  before,  and  will  know  our  minds  better  than  we 
know  them  ourselves.  Please  give  me  some  advice  in  your 
Journal,  and  tell  me  if  you  think  I  shall  get  better  of  my  per- 
plexities by-and-by. — YoiiK.." 

Of  a  man  who  can  thus  write  there  is  much  hoj^e.  He  will 
certainly  "get  better,"  and  would  preatly  err  by  resigning  his 
charge,  and  incurring  most  probably  perplexities  of  another 
kind.  He  must  press  on  as  steadily  as  possible,  and  his 
troubles  will  vanish.  He  has  advantages  that  he  might  fail 
to  have  in  another  charge.  A  large  kitchen  garden  implies 
experienced  kitchen  garden  labourers.  Let  him  not  be  above 
gaining  instruction  from  them.  By  the  exercise  of  tact  he  can 
learn  from  them  without  losing  influence  over  them.  The 
friendship  of  one  successful  neighbouring  gardener  would  be 
of  much  value ;  but  only  one  in  this  case,  for  a  multitude  of 
advisers  would  bewilder.  Let  him  read  also  the  writings  of 
a  few  practical  men,  and  turn  such  of  their  teachings  to 
account  that  apply  to  his  own  case,  not  otherwise.  It  is  by 
attempting  too  much  that  many  young  men  fail.  With  such 
aids  as  those  indicated  and  one  year  of  practice,  carefully 
noting  failures  and  their  causes,  we  have  much  confidence  that 
"YOBK"  will  succeed;  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what 
others  say  on  the  difficulties  nnd  shortcomings  of  young  gar- 
deners, for  this  case  is  only  typical  of  hundreds  of  others, 
and  the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance. 

SALVIA  HEERII. 

Where  conservatories  have  to  be  kept  attractive  through 
the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  months  there  is  no  colour  so 
telling  as  scarlet.  When  associated  tastefully  with  other 
flowers  of  different  shades  of  colour  scarlet  imparts  a  bright- 
ness that  is  always  acceptable  in  winter ;  a  supj>ly  of  scarlet 
is  therefore  necessary,  and  can  be  provided  through  the  various 
seasons  if  suflicient  forethought  is  exercised  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  hence  the  object  of  my  notes  on  the  above  Salvia,  which 
is  not  so  largely  cultivated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Salvia  splen- 
dens  seems  in  many  gardens  to  take  the  lead,  and  is  more 
largely  grown  than  any  otbtr  species  or  variety.  I  have  no 
desire  to  condemn  S.  splendcns,  but  I  recommend  8.  Heerii  to 
be  grown  more  largely,  as  it  will  bloom  for  months  after  the 
other  has  faded.  The  flowers  of  S.  splendens  are  acceptable  in 
the  autumn  for  variety,  but  to  a  large  extent  can  then  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  Zonal  Pelargoniums  can  be  had  in  bloom  in 
abtmdancc  at  the  same  time,  and  the  flowers  of  Vesuvius  arc 
more  useful  for  all  purposes  than  those  of  the  Salvia.  Poin- 
settias  can  also  be  grown  in  quantity,  and  will  give  scarlet 
from  November  until  February ;  and  when  these,  Pelargo- 
niums, Euphorbias,  &c.,  are  on  the  wane  Salvia  Heerii  comes 
in  and  continaes  until  Vesuvius  commences  flowering  again. 

If  large  plants  of  this  Salvia  are  required,  say,  5  or  6  feet 
through,  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  at  once,  but  for  all  i 
ordinary  purposes  of  decoration  such  large  plants  are  not 
required.  The  system  we  adopt  is  as  follows  :  The  cuttings 
are  rooted  by  the  end  of  June  singly  in  small  pots,  and  after 
being  hardened  off  for  a  short  time  the  young  plants  are 
planted  out.  We  open  a  small  trench,  and  place  in  the  bottom 
4  incbes  of  well  decomposed  manure  and  leaf  soil,  and  plant 
on  the  top  2  feet  apart.  The  plants  grow  rapidly  while  there, 
and  only  require  watering  about  once  a  week  through  the 
summer,  and  stopping  two  ox  three  times.     In  September 


they  are  potted  in  6-inch  pots  ;  they  are  then  placed  behind  a 
north  wall,  if  the  weather  will  allow,  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
they  are  well  syringed  overhead,  and  thoroughly  soaked  with 
water  at  the  roots.  Under  this  treatment  the  plants  do  not 
suffer  through  lifting,  nor  even  lose  a  leaf.  At  the  first  appear- 
ance of  frost  they  are  taken  indoors  and  kept  cool  in  a  light 
airy  situation.  When  a  portion  of  the  stock  is  required  to 
come  into  bloom  we  remove  them  to  an  early  vinery  or  Peach 
house  ;  the  others  are  brought  on  into  flower  as  we  require 
them.  This  Salvia  if  well  grown  will  bloom  for  nearly  2  teet 
down  the  stem,  and  can  be  had  with  four  to  eight  of  such 
flowering  shoots  in  the  sized  pot  named. 

Another  system  can  be  adopted  if  dwarf  plants  are  required. 
As  soon  as  the  blooms  are  formed  in  each  shoot  the  tops  can 
be  taken  off,  and  about  six  cuttings  placed  in  5-inch  pots  and 
rooted.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  draw  them  up  weakly  a 
—William  Baedney. 


PEARS:    WHAT  SORTS  SHOULD  BE  GROWN— 
THE   COMING  ELECTION. 

Agreeing  as  I  do  with  "  K.  M.  A.,  Cheshire,''  (happy  addi- 
tion of  locality  to  initials),  on  page  12,  that  considerable  muddle 
exists  in  the  minds  of  the  public  as  to  the  best  Pears  in  culti- 
vation, especially  in  their  adaptation  to  small  collections,  1  for 
one  hail  with  satisfaction  the  proposition  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Peach,  that  an  election  of  Pears  should  be  taken  by  represen- 
tative pomologists  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  last  Bosc 
election  so  ably  tabulated  by  Mr.  H  in  ton.  I  feel  certain  that 
if  "Wiltshire  Rector"  could  only  be  persuaded,  as  the 
original  proposer,  to  carry  out  his  own  idea  by  undertaking 
the  r6U  of  returning  oflicer,  he  would  find  no  lack  of  hearty- 
coadjutors  to  send  him  lists  from  their  respective  counties, 
and  the  work  would  soon  be  thoroughly  well  done. 

Pears  are  grown  now-a-days  so  extensively  as  standards, 
j)yramid8,  or  wall  trees  in  well  nigh  every  kitchen  garden, 
and  thrive  so  vigorously  (with  some  exceptions,  apt  in  cold 
wet  situations  to  canker)  in  everj'  description  of  soil,  that  by 
following  the  plain  directions  published  from  time  to  time  in 
oar  Joui*nal  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  best  Pears  tabulated 
in  the  election  lists  (J  am  assuming  a  fact  only  wanting  time 
for  accomplishment),  sui)plemented  of  course  by  pei*sonal  ob- 
servation and  practical  experience  as  to  the  habit  of  growth  of 
different  varieties,  such  laments  as  that  of  *'  R.  M.  A."  wonld 
soon  be  quite  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  quite  incomprehensible 
to  me  how  that  writer  in  his  collection  of  twenty  Pears  conld 
"  damn  with  faint  praise ''  those  standard  favourites  Jargo- 
nelle, Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  and  Comte  de 
Lamy,  and  ** would  quite  as  soon  be  without"  Beurre d'Arem- 
berg,  Beurr6  d'Amaulis,  Beurro  Did,  Josephine  dc  Malines, 
and  last  though  least  the  delicious  Seckle. 

I  venture  to  subjoin  a  list  of  twenty -four  Pears  I  consider 
most  distinct  and  useful  in  our  west  midland  district,  but 
before  I  do  so  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  additions 
and  omissions  in  Mr.  Peach's  admirable  list.  In  so  small  a 
list  as  twenty-four,  when  bo  many  valuable  varieties  must  be 
crowded  out,  should  not  Souvenir  du  Congr^  give  way  to 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  which  in  some  respects  it  strongly 
resembles,  not  the  least  in  its  quickly  ripening  and  decaying  7 
Structm'ally,  of  course,  in  many  res[)ect8  it  differs.  The  same 
remarks  hold  good  of  Beurre  d'Arembcrg,  which  I  should 
exclude  in  favour  of  Clou  Mor^cau,  an  extremely  hardy  high- 
flavoured  variety  whether  grown  on  a  standard  or  wall. 
Gansel's  Bcrgamot  when  well  or  badly  grown  are  two  different 
fruits.  I  am  agreeably  surprised  to  hoar  this  coy  variety 
grows  so  well  in  ihc  north.  We  west  midland  folk,  unless  we 
grow  it  on  a  wall  with  the  best  of  aspects,  have  for  our  pains 
only  a  poor  gritty  Pear  not  worth  eating — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  by  a  popular  error  there  are  said  to  be  two  Gansel's  Ber- 
gamots,  which  in  the  sense  I  have  mentioned  there  certainly 
are.  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc  we  can  only  expect  to  fruit 
decently.  iC  at  all,  on  a  good  wall :  thus,  although  a  grand 
Pear,  I  should  not  expect  to  see  this  variety  in  a  small  list. 

As  regards  omissions,  I  should  rather  have  expected  to  see  in 
a  northern  list  Knight's  two  grand  hardy  Pears  the  Monarch  and 
Althorp  Crasannc,  both  figured  in  the  *'  Herefordshire  Pomona," 
especially  the  former,  which,  cither  grown  on  a  standard  when 
protected  from  the  wind  or  on  a  north  wall,  is  a  great  bearer 
and  of  first-rate  excellence.  Josephine  de  Malines  surely 
deserves  a  place  for  fine  fruit  distinct  and  elegant  in  colour 
and  shape.  This  variety  would  doubtless  be  more  popular 
than  it  is  if,  owing  to  a  habit  of  fruiting  at  the  end  of  its 
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bnnches,  its  Tepntation  did  not  suffer  from  injudicious  pruning. 
I  am  especially  surprised  at  not  seeing  that  indispensable  late 
Pear  B^^motte  Esperen  in  Mr.  Peach's  list.  Surely  he  must 
know  this  invaluable  Pear,  and  as  surely  be  cannot  have  been 
disappointed  with  it.  I  do  not  belieye  any  collection  of  six 
Pears  could  be  perfect  without  Bergamotte  Esperen  ;  I  would 
as  soon  think  of  omitting  Doyenne  dn  Cornice.  Of  this  I  am 
quite  sure,  that  no  host  could  feel  at  all  sure  of  giving  his 
guests  a  dish  of  dessert  Pears  in  perfect  condition  at  Easter  if 
this  variety  failed  him. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  confine  the  election  to  dessert  Pears, 
and  would  suggest  placing  the  initial  letters  of  dwarf,  espalier, 
or  wall  after  each  variety  in  two  lists,  each  in  order  of  ripen- 
ing, of  twelve  and  thirty-six — ^if  not  too  much  trouble  to  the 
returning  officer — as  being  of  the  greatest  practical  utility  to 
tbe  small  kitchen-garden  grower,  as  well  as  giving  the  more 
ambitious  orchardist  the  ereme  dh  la  eremp  of  the  best  Pears  at 
present  in  cultivation. — The  Herefordshire  Incumbent. 


J  the  real  object  in  view,  but  on  the  contrary  the  tendency  of 
such  informal  returns  is  to  prevent  an  organised  election 
taking  place  at  all.— A  Northern  Gardener. 


I  observe  at  page  77  that  your  correspondent  Mr.  C.  P. 
Peach  makes  reference  to  my  condemnation  of  the  Seckle  Pear, 
Let  me  remind  him  that  I  only  stated  my  own  experience 
more  or  less  for  the  last  five  years.  Mr.  Peach's  experience  may 
be  Tcry  different  from  mine  in  another  part  of  the  country ; 
henoe  the  necessity  for  comparing  notes.  I  may  mention  how 
much  I  was  once  deceived  with  Beurr6  d'Amanlis  with  fine- 
looking  fruit  grown  on  an  espalier  in  a  good  situation.  They 
were  carefully  gathered  under  the  expectation  that  they  would 
come  in  well  for  dessert.  They  ripened  in  due  time,  had  a 
fine  colour  and  appearance.  1  tasted  one,  but  did  not  dare 
send  in  a  similar  sample  for  dessert ;  yet  this  Pear  is  often 
well  spoken  of  and  recommended  highly  in  many  lists. — 
E.  M.  A.,  Cheshire, 


UNQUEffnoNABLY  an  election  of  Pears  would  be  of  great 
value,  even  of  more  real  usefulness  than  elections  of  Roses  and 
Apples.  The  long  lists  of  Pears,  with  t^e  various  characteristics 
and  points  of  excellence  of  the  varieties,  that  are  consulted  by 
planters  of  this  most  important  of  all  hardy  dessert  fruits,  can- 
not but  perplex  young  gardeners  and  amateurs  who  contem- 
plate forming  a  collection  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an 
unbroken  supply  of  the  best  fruits  over  the  longest  possible 
period.  Pear  elections  have  been  proposed  before,  but  have 
been  prevented  by  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  have  given 
them  their  coantenance  and  support.  No  sooner  has  an 
election  been  mooted  than  the  matter  has  been  taken  up,  and 
nearly  every  writer  has  sent  in  a  list  incorporated  with  his 
remarks  on  the  subject.  As  a  practical  gardener  I  cannot 
help  asking  if  the  publication  of  these  advanced  lists  is  not 
premature.  Do  not  the  lists  so  sent  in  defeat  the  purpose  in 
view?  I  observe  that  "Wiltshire  Rector"  did  not  sub- 
mit a  list  of  varieties,  and  in  that  I  think  he  was  right.  It 
appears  to  me  that  preliminary  remarks  should  be  confined 
to  a  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  election  should 
be  conducted,  and  to  the  conditions  by  which  it  should  be 
governed. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Peach  that  at  least  a  large  number  of  cul- 
tivators should  be  invited  to  scad  lists  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  would  not  exclude  others  from  joining  in  the  election. 
There  are  maoy,  both  amateurs  and  gardeners,  who  have 
special  facilities  for  forming  an  estimate  of  Pears  who  could 
not,  for  various  and  some  very  obvious  reasons,  be  directly 
requested  to  contribute.  At  the  most  not  more  than  two  or 
three  growers  in  each  county  could  be  appealed  to,  and  even 
these  may  not  be  the  best  qualified  to  communicate  returns 
from  their  respective  districts ;  therefore  I  would  not  exclude 
any  growers  from  sending  in  returns  who  feci  themselves 
specially  qualified  for  doin^  so. 

Lists,  I  suggest,  should  be  sent  from  tbe  several  counties, 
leaving  the  returning  ofiicer  to  group  them  into  gcogi-aphical 
districts  as  he  deems  necessary.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  subsoil, 
and  position,  whether  exposed  or  sheltered,  should  be  stated, 
and  whether  the  trees  are  grown  as  bushes  or  pyramids  or 
against  walls.  Initial  letters  placed  against  the  varieties 
would  convey  the  information  :  and  it  would  be  well  also  to 
distinguish  any  that  are  found  to  succeed  as  standards.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  variety  succeeding  as  a 
pyramid  will  succeed  also  as  an  espalier.  Rainfall  might 
usefully  be  stated  where  known. 

These  and  cognate  matters  are  what  I  conceive  to  be  proper 
for  discussion  ;  but  sending  in  lists  by  driblets,  and  before  even 
the  election  is  decided  upon,  cannot,  it  appears  to  me,  promote 
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According  to  "D.,  BeaVs"  own  showing  the  class  for 
forty-eight  is  cancelled,  at  least  for  the  present.  By  that 
acknowledgment  I  cannot  admit  that  either  "  Mid-Surrey  " 
or  myself  took  up  false  premisses,  and  by  so  doing  arrived  at 
false  conclusions.  ''D.,  Dealt''  is  therefore  not  justified  in 
such  an  observation,  having  himself  verified  our  remarks 
respecting  the  abolition  of  the  said  class,  though  he  held  out 
no  hope  as  to  whether  there  would  be  the  gain  of  the  number 
thus  lost  to  tbe  other  classes. 

As  to  the  class  for  thirty -six  being  sufficient  to  test  an 
amateur's  powers  is  quite  beside  the  question.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  forty-eight  can  be  shown,  and  if  the  class  had  been 
continued  forty-eights  would  still  be  shown.  "D.,  Deal,'' 
would  seem  to  throw  a  slur  on  the  forty-eights  simply  because 
he  has  never  seen  a  forty-eight  without  one  or  two  weak 
blooms.  If  jour  correspondent  always  expects  to  see  thirty- 
sixes,  or  even  twenty -foui-s,  minus  the  one  or  two  weak  blooms 
I  think  he  will  be  more  often  disappointed  than  gratified. 
"  Oxonian  "  is  not  quite  such  a  freshman  as  "  D.,  Deal,'' 
supposes,  for  after  being  an  exhibitor  for  the  last  nine  years 
it  does  not  surprise  him  to  hear  that  some  leading  exhibitors 
have  been  at  times  unable  to  cut  half  a  dosen  blooms  to  satisfy 
the  grower  out  of  eight  hundred  plants.  Fortunately  thib  does 
not  occur  to  all  on  the  same  day,  otherwise  we  should  find 
more  empty  spaces  than  we  now  do  on  the  exhibition  table. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  find  the  Committee  has  increased  the 
number  of  classes  for  the  smaller  growers,  so  as  to  encourage 
fresh  aspirants  for  the  honours  of  the  Society  ;  at  tbe  same 
time  it  strikes  me  their  ambition  will  receive  a  check  from 
the  experiences  of  those  leading  exhibitors  as  recorded  by 
*-D.,  Deal:' 

"  Wyld  Savage  "  quite  misunderstood  '*  Mid-Surrbt  " 
with  respect  to  Messrs.  Baker  and  Jowitt.  I  take  it  he  meant 
thus  : — If  the  class  for  forty-eight  was  continued  those  two 
would  be  unable  to  compete  in  the  open,  because  it  would 
necessitate  their  doing  their  best  to  defeat  each  other  for  the 
cup,  consequently  plenty  of  aspirants  would  come  forward  in 
the  absence  of  those  two  giants  in  the  open  forty-eight ;  and  I 
am  of  the  same  opinion,  for  it  would  be  the  means  of  drawing 
out  the  resources  and  capacities  of  others  who  might  have 
some  hesitation  in  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  premier 
class  with  such  renowned  exhibitors. — Oxonian. 


NOTES  ON  CAMELLIAS. 

The  present  winter  has  been  a  very  trying  one  for  the  satis- 
factory flowering  of  the  Camellia.  Doubtless  many  will  be 
able  to  report  a  dropping  of  the  bads,  and  this  will  happen 
sometimes  with  tbe  greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator. 
Several  items  have  to  be  attended  to  about  a  garden,  and  with 
the  late  severe  weather  so  much  necessary  firing  would  conse- 
quently cause  a  dry  temperature,  and  if  the  plants  were  then 
dry  at  the  roots  the  result  probably  would  be  a  dropping  of  the 
buds.  Where  much  firing  is  practised  the  atmosphere  will  be 
improved  by  sprinkling  the  paths  and  surfaces  with  water. 

The  Camellia  in  winter  should  not  by  any  means  be  in  a 
waterlogged  state,  as  the  buds  will  then  drop  also,  and,  of  more 
importance  than  that,  the  young  roots  are  apt  to  decay.  Inci- 
dents may  be  worth  noting  in  reference  to  bud-dropping.  I 
will  here  note  one  that  came  under  my  observation  a  little  over 
twelve  months  ago.  After  a  very  dense  foggy  time  from  three 
large  plants  of  imbricata  we  lost  many  buds.  Scarcely  another 
variety  was  similarly  affected  by  the  extraordinary  close  or 
smoky  atmosplicj-e.  This  year  from  two  large  plants  of  a 
white  variety  we  have  lost  many  of  the  buds  owiug  to  the  firing 
and  close  atmosphere  about  Christmas  time ;  but  upon  the 
whole  we  have  had  a  fine  display  of  flowers,  and  before  the 
season  is  over  we  hope  to  have  as  many  more. 

It  is  a  very  profitable  plan  to  have  a  batch  of  Camellias  to 
come  in  early.  A  few  weeks  ago  to  attain  that  end  we  i>laced 
upwards  of  a  dozen  plants  in  a  little  heat,  so  that  there  will  be 
an  early  growth,  and  we  shall  expect  them  to  give  us  flowers 
by  September  or  early  in  Octob'n'  next.  Some  plante  of 
fimbriata  alba,  from  which  we  were  cutting  early  in  October 
last,  still  have  a  few  flowers  on  them,  and  since  that  time 
they  have  hardly  ever  been  without  some  flowers.    Jubilee  has 
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now  some  beantif  ul  flowers — shapelj  and  finely  spotted  ;  Reine 
des  Fieurs,  which  is  a  fine  led,  has  this  season  been  mottled  with 
white  ;  Countess  of  Orkney  has  had  some  fine  flowers  also.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  usual  with  this  kind,  but  with  me  it 
flowers  intermittently  over  a  very  long  period  of  the  year.    A 

Elant  that  has  had  some  flowers  on  it  sometime  since  has  many 
ads  on  it  now  in  yarious  stages  of  development,  and  if  they 
go  on  as  they  promise  they  wHl  be  in  flower  late  in  ihe  year. 
A  few  years  ago  we  had  fine  flowers  of  this  variety  until  the 
end  of  May,  when  all  the  others  had  ceased  flowering,  and  the 
same  plant  was  in  flower  some  months  previously.  This  kind 
also  comes  In  various  ways :  sometimes  it  will  be  nearly  all 
white,  sometimes  nearly  all  red  or  rose  colour,  though  the 
normal  form  may  be  said  to  be  white  beautifully  streaked  with 

red  or  blotched  with  delicate  pink. — R.  M.  A. 

- 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

February  11th. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
Council-room  on  Tuesday  last,  the  President  (Lord  Aberdare)  in 
the  chair.  The  members  of  the  Council  present  were  Lord  Alfred 
S.  Churchill,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart..  M.P.,  Major  R.  Trevor 
Clarke,  Major  Mason,  Mr.  William  Haugnton,  Dr.  Dennv,  Henry 
Webb,  Esq.  (Treasurer),  and  Dr.  Hogg  (Secretary).  Tnere  was 
an  imusuaDy  large  attendance  of  Fellows,  the  Council-room  being 
nearly  filled. 

Mr.  S.  jBiririKOB,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  read  the  minutes  of 
the  last  general  meetiUR,  which,  upon  the  proposition  of  the 
Chairman,  were  confirmed.  The  names  of  newly  elected  Fellows 
having  been  read,  the  President  then  briefly  alluded  to  the  objects 
of  the  meeting,  and  stated  that  the  first  business  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  scrutmeers — Mr.  John  Lee  and  Mr.  West. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibbbrd  stated  that  as  the  proposer  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Kellock  as  a  member  of  the  Council  he  asBumed  he  had  the  right 
of  proposing  a  scrutineer  either  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  two 
gentlemen  named,  or  as  an  addition  to  them. 

Mr.  Hauqhtoit  submitted  that  they  had  no  power  to  make  an 
addition,  and  the  appointment  resting  with  the  Chairman  the 
business  proceeded. 

The  Frssidest  then  proposed  that  the  report  of  the  Council 
be  taken  as  read,  which  was  agreed  to  j  but  on  commencing  to 
move  its  adoption  he  was  reminded  that  it  would  be  opportune  to 
refer  to  the  nomination  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  Council,  two  of 
whom  he  found  were  opposed.  The  Council's  nomination  to  fill 
the  vacancies  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Messrs.  W.  Hauehton, 
0.  J.  Freake,  and  Philip  W.  8.  Miles,  were  A.  Grote,  F.L.S.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  W.  Makins,  M.P.,  and  R.  A.  Aspinall.  In  the  place  of  the 
two  latter  eentlemen  the  names  of  Lord  Skelmersdale  and 
Mr.  Eellock  had  been  submitted.  In  reference  to  the  former  the 
Chairman  observed  that  Lord  Skelmersdale  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Society  at  the  time  of  their  nomination ;  but  immediately  it 
was  known  that  his  lordship  intended  joining  the  Society  and 
was  willing  to  take  part  in  its  management,  Mr.  Aspinall  m  the 
most  handsome  manner  withdrew  in  his  favour  [cheers].  In 
respect  to  Mr.  Eellock  that  gentleman  had  had  an  experience  of 
five  years  on  the  Council,  and  was  a  most  valuable  member  of  the 
Society— one  who  had  always  discharged  his  duties  well  :  and 
having  been  absent  from  the  Council  for  twelve  montns  he 
was  undoubtedly  eligible  for  re-election  ;  but  while  admitting 
Mr.  Kellock's  fitness  the  Council  could  not  overlook  the  import- 
ance of  having  fresh  blood,  hence  they  had  nominated  a  gentle- 
man who  it  was  hoi>ed  might  bring  them  new  ideas — a  gentleman 
of  broad  views,  great  intelligence,  and  one  who  he  was  sure  took 
real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  While,  therefore,  they 
had  nominated  Col.  Makins  it  was  not  because  they  had  any 
objection  to  Mr.  KeUock  ;  and  if  that  gentleman  was  elected  they 
would  be  quite  ready  to  accept  him,  and  proud  to  take  him  by  the 
hand :  therefore  the  question  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
meeting.  On  the  votes  being  collected  the  Chairman  announced 
the  following  result,  which  was  received  with  considerable 
applause : — 

Mr.  Grote  .    .    •    •    •    85    I    Lord  Skelmersdale   ...    59 
Col.  Makins    ....    65    |    Mr.  Kellock 88 

The  President,  on  proceeding  to  remark  on  the  report,  said  his 
observations  would  be  brief.  He  referred  to  the  general  confi- 
dence that  existed,  to  the  great  excellence  of  the  meetings,  and  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  shows  of  last  year,  and  would  have  been 
glad  if  the  meeting  could  have  heard  the  warm  marks  of  approval 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany,  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  respecting  the  fine  displays 
that  they  visited.  The  next  question  was  the  present  position  of 
the  Society.  In  consequence  of  having  failed  to  raise  the  sum  of 
£10,000  as  required  by  the  time  stipulated  (26th  December,  1878) 
their  legal  term  of  occupancy  ceased.  In  reference  to  the  ifnture 
the  Commissioners  had  not  yet  arrived  at  any  decision  as  to  the 
gardens,  but  a  letter  from  General  Scott  stated  that  a  meeting 
would  shortly  be  held  on  the  subject.    He  (the  Chairman)  be- 


lieved the  deliberations  of  the  Commissioners  need  not  disturb 
the  Fellows.  The  Commissioners  he  was  sure  were  willing  to 
do  all  in  their  power  for  the  Society,  and  it  might  be  taken  for 
granted  that  no  arrangements  will  be  arrived  at  to  injure  it  as 
a  scientific  body.  As  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  gardens  that 
was  another  matter,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  Commissioners 
would  feel  themselves  justified  in  employing  at  least  a  portion 
of  that  space  in  a  more  profita]i>le  manner ;  but  at  present  nothing 
on  that  point  was  settled. 

Lord  Alfred  Churchill  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  rose  and  said :  We  appear  to  be  in  a 
ver^  distressing  way  with  regard  to  the  debenture  debt,  and  our 
position  appears  to  be  this — that  we  have  no  legal  right  to  the 
ground  on  which  we  tr&Bid ;  we  may  enjoy  it  for  a  time,  but  the 
Commissioners  may  turn  us  out  at  any  moment,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  be  turned  out  at  once  than  to  endure  the 
present  uncertainty.  Under  any  circumstances  if  we  occupy 
these  grounds  we  ought  to  pay  a  rent.  Hitherto  these  gardens 
have  been  a  security  for  the  oebentnre  debt,  but  now  the  security 
ceases,  and  responsibility  is  being  incurred  by  somebody,  possibly 
by  the  Council.  On  such  an  occasion  as  this  he  thought  we  ought 
to  know  something  more  clear  on  this  point  than  is  stated  in  the 
report. 

The  Prbbidekt  assured  the  meeting  that  the  Council  did  not 
incur  any  responsibility  in  resard  to  that  debt,  the  conditions  of 
which  were  satisfactorily  explained. 

Dr.  Masters  expressed  his  regret  that  the  report  was  not  cir- 
culated several  days  prior  to  the  meeting ;  he  had  only  had  time 
to  glance  hurriedly  through  it,  but  so  far  as  he  could  see  it  was 
in  many  respects  satisfactory;  yet  he  was  disappointed  at  not 
finding  any  allusion  to  the  financial  result  of  the  Preston  Show, 
and  he  requested  informauon  on  that  point. 

The  President  briefly  replied  that  the  Society  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  finances  re/erred  to,  and  at  the  same  time  regretted 
that  the  weather  and  other  circumstances  militated  so  seriously 
against  the  success  financially  of  that  gathering. 

A  Fellow  then  asked  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  loss 
fell  if  not  upon  the  Society  ;  to  which  his  lordship  replied,  that 
although  that  was  no  doubt  an  interesting  matter,  he  was  not 
quite  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question. 

A  question  was  then  asked  respecting  the  closing  of  the  north- 
west gate  of  the  gardens,  and  it  was  explained  that  as  a  matter 
of  economy  the  gate  was  kept,  closed  in  the  winter  when  access 
was  not  wanted  oy  it,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  opened  again  in 
the  summer  as  usual. 

After  Col.  Makiits  had  thanked  the  meeting  for  electing  him 
on  the  Council,  Mr.  Harry  Yeitch  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman  and  the  Council  for  their  services^  briefly  alluding 
to  the  c^reat  increase  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting 

OF  llTH  February,  1879. 

In  presenting  to  the  Fellows  their  Report  of  the  operations  of 
the  Societ]r  during  the  past  year,  the  Council  are  graiified  to  re- 
cord a  continuance  of  the  improved  interest  in  its  proceedings,  as 
evinced  by  the  success  of  the  various  shows  and  meetings,  which, 
during  the  year  now  closed,  have  been  remarkable  for  the  spirit 
which  has  animated  the  Committees  and  the  unvarying  energy 
displayed  b^  all  classes  of  exhibitors. 

At  no  period  of  the  Society's  history  have  the  meetings  been  so 
well  attended,  or  such  important  and  interesting  gron^  of  plants 
and  collections  of  fruit  aisplayed  ;  sb  that  these  ordinary  meet- 
ings have  in  variety  and  beifiuty  fallen  little  short  of  the  greater 
flower  shows. 

The  meetings  of  the  Scientific,  Fruit,  and  Floral  Committees 
have  been  numerously  attended;  and  the  members  have  been 
most  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  honorary  duties.  The 
usual  hi^h  standard  of  excellence  both  as  to  fruit  and  plants  has 
been  maintained ;  a  complete  list  of  the  certificates  awarded  ^^-ill 
be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Society's  Journal.  The 
Council  have  much  satisfaction  in  recognising  the  valuable  work 
that  has  thus  been  accomplished. 

In  order  to  increase  the  general  interest  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Committees  during  the  current  year,  and  to  give  some  direction 
to  their  work,  it  hM  been  determined  to  award  medals  for  special 
exhibitions  of  plants,  Ac.,  in  the  groups  designated  for  each  suc- 
cessive meeting. 

Four  parts  oi  vol.  v.  of  the  Society's  Journal  have  been  published 
during  the  year,  the  first  of  which,  issued  in  January,  was  under 
the  editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Murray. 

The  contributed  papers  cozxiprise  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke's  exhaustive 
treatises  ^  On  the  Fungoid  Diseases  of  the  Vine ; "  a  lecture 
deliyered  by  the  Assistant-Secretary  on  the  '*  Cyclamen ; "  a  paper 
by  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  "  On  the  Nomenclature  of  Garden 
Plants ; "  notes  by  Col.  R.  Trevor  Clarke  "  On  the  Culture  of  the 
Fig  as  a  Standard  in  the  Open  Air ; "  "  On  Fern  Sports,"  by 
T.  Moore,  F.L.S.J  "On  the  Native  Country  of  the  Potato,"  by 
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W.  B.  Hemslcj,  A.L.a ;  and  **  On  a  Disease  in  the  Ash "  by 
W.  W.  Saunders,  F.R.S. 

The  Reports  of  Chiswick  trials  include  Violas,  Clarkia,  Iberis, 
Tiscaria,  Godetia,  Tomatoes,  Asters,  Turnips,  Filberts,  and  Savoys. 

Records  of  the  proceedings  of  all  the  meetings  o£  the  Society 
as  well  ae  of  the  Scientific,  Fruit,  and  Floral  Committees  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  up  to  and  including  the  meetings  of  the 
33rd  July,  will  also  be  found  in  the  numbers  of  the  Journal 
published.  Hatters  of  considerable  interest  resulting  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  Scientific  Committee  are  also  fully  reported. 

The  fruit  catalogue  which  was  published  in  the  Society's 
Journal  sereral  years  a^o  is  now  under  revision  and  will  be 
corrected  up  to  date.  It  is  intended  to  reprint  this  most  valuable 
work  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  Journal. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Soc\jStyjjrhich  was  honoured  with 
the  pTMence  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  of  the  Crown  Prince 
-and  l^rincess  of  Germany,  and  other  memb^B  of  the  Roral  Family, 
is  acknowledged  to  have  oeen  one  of  the  most  successnil  that  has 
fieen  held  in  this  country  since  the  g^reat  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1866,  and  their.  Royal  Highnesses  were  pleased  to  express 
their  admiration  of  the  magnificent  display.  The  Council  nave 
^▼ery  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  arrangements  they  have  made 
for  the  great  Show  to  be  held  in  May  next  will  ensure  an  equally 
snccessfnl  Exhibition.  The  Rose  Show,  with  which  was  associated 
the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pelargonium  Society,  was  also  a 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  display. 

With  a  view  to  carry  out  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
•Socieiy  in  popuUrising  horticulture,  the  Council  resolved  to 
Attempt  an  Exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
metropolis.  Whit-Monday  was  selected  for  the  experiment,  and 
the  low  charge  of  2d,  was  fixed  for  admission.  Thanks  to  several 
Fellows  of  the  Society  and  a  few  of  the  City  Companies,  a  liberal 
-schedule  was  provided  by  private  subscription  j  and  several  of 
the  leading  exnibitors  at  the  Society's  orainarV  meetings  gene- 
Tonaly  contributed  splendid  groups  of  plants.  The  resmts  were 
highly  satisfactoiT ,-  nearly  16,000  persons  availed  themselves  of 
the  priyilege.  and  perfect  order  prevailed.  H.RJEE.  the  Princess 
Ionise,  Maicnioness  of  Lome,  had  graciously  consented  to  dis- 
tribnte  the  prizes  upon  this  occasion,  but  in  consequence  of  a 
lecent  domestic  bereavement  was  unable  to  be  present ;  and  that 
^nt^  was  kindly  performed  by  the  Lady  Mayoress,  who  was  acoom- 
jMuued  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Shenffs  of  London.  It  is 
intended  to  organise  a  similar  show  next  Whit-Monday. 

After  an  interval  of  five  years  arrangements  were  made  for 
holding  a  provincial  show  at  Preston  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society.  The  success  of  this  magnificent  Exhibition,  which  was 
held  in  July  last,  was  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view  complete. 

In  the  present  depressed  state  of  trade  your  Council  have  not 
felt  themselves  justified  in  accepting  any  of  the  invitations  which 
they  have  hitherto  received  to  organise  a  proyincial  show  for  the 
coming  season. 

The  condition  of  the  garden  at  Chiswick  is  satisfactory.  The 
rockery^  formed  at  the  commencement  of  1877  has  proyed  a  most 
interesting  attraction.  The  season  having  been  favourable  the 
plants  have  succeeded  remarkably  well.  Considerable  additions 
naye  been  made  to  the  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants,  which  will  be  gradually  propagated  for  distribution  to 
Fellows. 

The  severe  frost  which  has  preyailed  during  the  jyresent  winter 
has  done  to  the  outdoor  plants  at  Chiswick  serious  damage,  the 
full  extent  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained  as  yet.  The  lowest 
temperature  registered  at  Chiswick  has  been  12<^— t.e.  20^  of  frost. 

The  crop  of  Grapes  in  the  great  vinery  has  been  ffood.  The 
fruit  has  been  sold  to  Fellows  at  reduced  rates,  a  privueffe  which 
has  been  greatly  appreciated.  A  wonderful  crop  of  fruit  has  been 
prodnced  on  the  cordon  Peach  trees  on  the  wall — an  experiment 
which  has  proved  instructive  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent varieties. 

Oollections  of  the  most  approved  varieties  of  Figs  have  been 
planted  out  as  standards  in  tne  old  orchu^  house,  which  has  been 
entirely  devoted  to  the  trial  of  their  adaptability  for  thi9  mode  of 
•cnltme. 

The  Yines  newly  planted  under  the  glass  wall  have  done  welL 

Owing  to  the  late  spring  frosts  the  outdoor  fruit  crop  proved 
almost  a  failure. 

AH  necessary  repairs  to  the  hothouses  have  been  carried  on  as 
nsnal,  the  alterations  effected  last  year  in  the  heating  apparatus 
baye  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  following  trials  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Fruit  and 
Tegetable  Committees : — Cabbages,  in  continuation  of  the  1877 
triaJB.  Peas,  110  varieties.  Lettuces,  116  varieties.  Endives, 
•30  yarieties.  Beet,  60  varieties.  Strawberries  in  pots,  160  varie- 
ties. Of  these  the  trial  of  Peas,  owins  to  the  peculiar  season, 
was  not  satisfactory,  they  will  therefore  be  tried  again.  A  second 
trial  of  Lettuces,  Radishes,  and  Leeks  will  also  be  made. 

Full  reports  by  the  Superintendent  on  Cabbaees,  Endives,  and 
Beet  will  be  pubushed  in  early  numbers  of  the  Journal. 

Trials  by  the  Floral  Committee  have  been  carried  ont  of — 
Gloxinias,  80  varieties:  AbutUons,  88  varieties;  Bonvardias, 
19  Taiieties ;  Gannas,  160  varieties ;  Taberous  Begonias,  72  varie- 


ties.   Several  charming  new  varieties  of  these  last  have  been 
ndsed  in  the  garden,  which  when  propagated  will  be  distributed. 

Trials  have  also  been  made  of  double  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
and  double-flowered  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots ;  and  as  bedding 
plants,  of  Verbenas,  Tropseolums,  and  many  varieties  of  annuiUs  ; 
conspicuous  among  which  ma^  be  named  the  varieties  of  the 
Chinese  Pink.  On  all  these  subjects  full  reports  will  be  published 
in  the  Journal. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  numerous  donors  of 
plants  and  seeds,  a  full  list  of  which  is  appended ;  and  especially 
to  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Eew ;  to  fl.  J.  Elwes, 
Esq.,  and  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  Col.  R.  Treyor  Clarke,  Baron 
von  Mueller  of  Melbourne,  and  Professor  Sergeant  of  the  Har- 
vard University,  Boston,  TJ.8.A. 

The  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  annonncinethe  encouraging 
fact  that  durine  the  past  year  the  distribution  of  plants,  cuttings, 
and  seeds  has  been  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  any  former 
year.  Many  valuable  plants.  Ac.,  some  of  which  are  new  to  culti- 
yation,  have  been  distnbutea  from  Chiswick  to  almost  every  purt 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  distributions  of  1878  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  1877  : — 

Distributed       Distributed 
in  1878.  in  1877. 

Plants 5S0O  16M 

Cuttings  of  plants,  fruits,  &o SOM  bundles  715  bundles 

Sxrawberry  runners   SfiOO 

Packeteofaeed    SS,0OO  16,8M) 

In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  expressed  by  many  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  it  has  been  arranged  to  include  seeds  of  useful 
vegetables  not  ordinarily  found  in  trade  catalogues  in  the  distri- 
butions of  the  coming  season.  The  Council  again  express  their 
desire  to  open  correspondence  with  foreign  and  colonial  horticul- 
turists witn  a  view  to  the  exchange  of  pLuits  and  seeds,  and  they 
trust  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  wul  assist  them  in  carrying 
out  so  desirable  an  arrangement.  Letters  on  this  subject  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  South  Kensington. 

At  South  Kensington  several  improvements  have  been  effected 
in  the  anrdens.  It  nas  been  necessary  to  supply  new  boUers  both 
to  the  Palm  house  at  Chiswick  and  to  the  conservatory  at  South 
Kensington. 

The  fellows  of  the  Society  are  aware  that  the  last  agreement 
entered  into  between  H.M.  Commissioners  and  themselves,  with 
respect  to  the  occupation  of  the  South  Kensington  Gardens,  tc^ 
minated  at  Christmas  last.  Under  this  agreement  H.M.  Commis- 
sioners waived  their  ri^ht  of  re-entry  until  the  close  of  the  original 
term  of  occupancy — yiz.,  June  1892,  provided  the  Society-  comd  in 
the  three  years  ending  the  25th  December,  1878,  raise  its  annual 
income  from  subscriptions  to  £10,000.  The  efforts  of  the  Council 
to  fulfil  this  condition  have  failed^  and  the  Commissioners  haye 
therefore  the  right  to  exerdse  their  power  of  re-entry.  No  inti- 
mation has  as  yet  been  ireceived  from  them  that  any  substantial 
alteration  in  the  occupation  of  the  gardens  is  at  present  intended ; 
and  the  Council  venture  to  hope  that  arrangements  may  be  made 
by  which  the  connection  of  the  Society  with  these  garaens,  in  all 
those  respects  in  which  that  connection  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Society,  ma^r  still  be  maintained.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  dedsion  of  the  Comnussioners,  the 
Council  is  convinced  that  no  measure  which  they  may  resolve 
upon  in  the  discharge  of  their  trust  as  managers  of  the  estate  of 
which  the  gardens  form  part,  will  be  adopted  without  the  utmost 
consideration  to  the  fair  claims  of  the  Society,  and  its  position  as 
a  scientific  association  of  established  usefulness  and  eminence. 

During  the  past  year  197  free  monthly  tickets  have  been  issued 
to  students  in  the  science  and  art  schools,  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  their  studies  from  nature  in  the  gardens  and  the  conserva- 
tory. The  same  priyUege  has  always  been  accorded  to  properly 
accredited  artists. 

The  number  of  new  Fellows  elected  in  1878  was  216,  and  of  one- 
guinea  members  thirtv-eix.  There  have  been  ninety-seven  resigna- 
tions and  sixty-nine  deaths  ;  amount  the  last  the  Society  has  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  the  lamented  Prmcess  Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of 
Hesse. 

The  number  of  resignations  appears  to  be  somewhat  laraer  than 
usual :  the  list,  however,  includes  many  Fellows  who  had  neither 
paidtneir  subscriptions  for  1876  and  1877  nor  resigned,  and  who 
have  since  paid  their  arrears  and  removed  their  names.  Several 
of  these  have  since  rejoined  the  Society. 

The  Society's  list  of  honorary  Fellows  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  election  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  K.G.| 
who  has  most  graciously  accepted  the  honour,  claiming  to  be  not 
only  a  lover  of  horticulture  but  a  practical  horticulturist.  Several 
distinguished  foreign  and  colonial  norticulturists  have  heen  elected 
corresponding  members.  The  Council  feel  the  desirability  in  the 
interests  of  horticulture  of  the  closer  co-operation  of  the  various 
kindred  associations  throughout  the  country,  and  they  will  be 
glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  local  secretaries  and  othera 
mterested  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  this  object. 

A  legacy  of  £100  has  been  left  to  the  Society  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Hufl  Pany  of  Ham,  for  many  yean  a  Fellow.   This  amount 
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has  been  invested  in  consols,  and  placed  in  trust  tinder  the  same 
c<mditions  as  those  regulating  the  X)avis  bequest. 

BALAKCE  6UEET,  31ST  DECEMBER,  1678. 

Dr.                                                                                                         &  *.  d 

To  Sundry  I'redltors  on  open  Account  179  5  0 

„  Life  CmnposiUon  Account    2166  S  0 

„  Adtlitit.iml  Debenture  (C.  J.  Freake)    6000  0  0 

M  General  Itevenoe  Account— Balance  carried  forward   b69  16  7 

a  Ijsgacy  rccelyed  from  the  late  Mias  Parry   90  0  0 

£8295    3    7 

Cr.  a    s.  d- 

ByCapltal   7171  19  9 

M  Annual  ^^ub6<nJptions — Outstanding 361    4  0 

„  Sundry  Debtors — Garden  Produce     1^3    0  1 

„  Investment— 3  per  cent.  Consols— £100  (Legacy  Invested)   . .  05    3  6 
w  Costi  at  Bankers— On  Deposit  Account  and                £    s.    d. 

Interest 846  16    la 

On  Current  Account  138    2    11 

483  19  9 

»  Petty  Cosh  In  Hand    0    4    6 

£tJ295    3    7 

We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  with  the  Books  and  Vouchcre,  and 
find  the  lame  correct. 

K.  A.  AflPINALLO 

JOHN  LEE,  J  Auditors. 

JAS.  F.  WEST,      ) 
January  3l8t,  1879.  SAML.  JENNINGS,  AuMnnt  S-crttaty. 

AmXVAL  BEVENT7E  ACCOUKT  FOR  THE  YEAR  E2IDED  SlST  DECEMBER, 

1878. 

Expenditure. 

To  SstablMmmt  Expenut—  £  *.  d.       £   t.    d. 

Salaries   677  17  0 

Wages     231    0  1 

Printing,  SUtionaxy,  and  Cards  168  18  3 

Postages     73  13  4 

Gas   17  12  0 

Library  4    3  6 

Miscellaneous   96    8  1 

1,168  13    1 

n  Speeial  Erpentei  in  relation  to  Ilorticulture— 

Journal   141  12    3 

Fruit  and  Floral  Committees   86  16    4 

Editor  of  the  Journal     100    0    0 

828    8    6 

„  Chineidt  Qardfn  Expenaes— 

B«nt,  Bates,  Taxes,  and  Insnranoa 254    S  8 

Labour    974    6  8 

Implemepts,  Manure,  Coals,  and  Coke 336    1  3 

Kepairs   108    1  2 

Trees,  Plants,  Seeds,  &c 80  16  0 

Superintendent's  Salary 160    0  0 

Water, 14  16  0 

Misoellaneous    79    6  3 

1,946  19    2 

a  Kentington  Qarden  Expemes— 

Bates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance. . . , 416  13  1 

Superintendent's  Salary 100    0  0 

Labour    421    0  8 

Bepairs  112    S  3 

Goke  and  Manure 34    9  0 

Implements  1    0  6 

Water     40    7  5 

Beading  Boom 24    6  2 

Bands 162  13  9 

Misoellaneous    9119  0 

1,394  10    8 

H  ExhibUion»— 

Advertising  279  10  6 

Prizes  and  Medals   734    1  0 

Bauds 129  12  0 

Superintendent  of  Flower  Shows 26    0  0 

Judges'Fees 13  13  0 

Sundries 167  16  7 

1,349  13    0 

C,1'7  12    6 
M  Balance  to  General  Revenue  Account  . .'. (;•; )  16    8 

£(>.-4S    8    1 

Income.  e   t.   rf. 

By  One-fifteenth  Life  Compositions  as  at  1st  January CTO  18    0 

„  Annual  Subscriptions  , 4  10';  13    0 

„  Exhibitions l/'7l  18    3 

„  Promenades f;)    6    0 

M  Daily  Admissions :: '^  13    1 

M  Qarden  Produce 4.4    8    8 

M  Packing  Charges  ;.w    1    7 

f,  Miscellaneous  Heccipts GU  16  10 

f,  "  Davis  Bequest." — Interest  appropriated  under  provisions  )  ^  ia    a 

of  Trust  towards  Prize  Medals  f  '"*'*'*    * 

M  Interest  on  Bank  Deposit  Account 10  19    4 

£6.S4>i    8    1 

SAMDEL  JENNINGS,  Atsiitant  Secretary, 

We  have  examined  the  above  Bevenue   Account  with  the  Books  and 
YoucberB,  and  find  the  same  correct.      R.  A.  ASPINALL,  1 

JOHN  LEE,  \  Auditors, 

January  Slst,  1879.  JAS.  F.  WEST,        j 


Geksbal  BEviEznTS  AcooxnTT,  31BT  December,  1878. 
DR.  £      *.  d. 

To  Annual  Subscriptions— Arrears  Account  for  Subscriptions  in 
Arrear  which  have  either  lapsed,  or  In  other  ways  be- 
come irrecoverable,  or  whicli  have  been  carried  off  at 
time  of  payment  to  Credit  of  Current  Subscriptions    ....    663    17    ff 
„  Balance  carried  forward  as  per  Balauo;  Sheet 859    16    7 

£1623    14     1 


Cr.  £       «.   d. 

By  Balance  of  Eevenue  Account  brought  forward  Ist  January, 

1878 622     18     6 

„  Annual  Eevenue  Account— Balance  for  the  year  1H78   660    15    S 

„  Suspense  Account— As  ix?r  Balance  Sheet,  Blst  December, 
1877,  transferred  to  Kevenue,  being  cash  received  from 
H.M.  Commissioners  for  overpaid  taxes  sud  interest 
thereon  340      0    O 

•  £1623    14     1 

By  Balance  carried  forward £868    16    7 

We  bare  examined  the  above  Account  with  the  Cooks  and  YoudMacs*  aad 
find  the  same  correct. 

R.  A.  ASPINALL,") 

JOHN   LEE,  \AwtUor$, 

JAii.  F.  WEST,      3 

SAifUEL  JENNINGS, 
January  31st,  1679.  AssistaiU  Secretary. 


HARDY  FRUIT  versus  BIRDS. 

I  HOPED  that  now  at  least  all  persons  bad  come  to  a  right 
understanding  of  this  subject,  and  that  I  should  never  again 
read  any  strong  language  about  it ;  but  "  W.  H.  G"  on  page 
40  speaks  of  *'  the  insane  practice  of  extermination  '*  of  birdsv 
lef erring  to  "the  losses  suffered  on  the  Continent,  &c.,  by 
bird  destruction."  Let  mc  again  point  out  that  the  two  cases 
arc  not  the  least  parallel.  Owing  to  several  mild  winters  in 
succession  birds  had  not  been  thinned  as  usual  by  cold  and 
want  of  food.  The  present  winter  has  been  the  reverse,  and 
the  death  of  many  birds  will  tend  to  restore  the  lost  balance  ; 
but  up  to  the  end  of  1878  the  case  stood  thus :  Small  birds,, 
many  very  destructive  if  in  too  great  numbers,  had  increased 
marvellously.  Small  boys  given  to  bird-nesting  had  been  in 
terror  of  the  county  police,  and  dared  not  take  a  nest.  Then 
keepers  have  shot  down  all  the  hawk  tribe,  which  naturally 
kept  the  small  birds  down :  hence  in  the  south  of  Eugland 
the  numbers  of  blackbirds,  thrushes,  bullfinches,  tomtits,  5cc.y 
have  so  increased,  all  natural  checks  being  gone,  that  fruit- 
culture,  save  under  nets  and  wire  houses,  has  become  impossible 
to  follow  with  profit ;  the  poor,  who  cannot  nSoid  wire  or  nets, 
suffering  first.  As  a  consequence  of  this  fruit  has  to  be 
gathered  and  sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  unripe — I  mean  such  as 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries,  which  old  honse- 
keepers  know  if  preserved  other  than  quite  ripe  will  not  keep. 
The  fruit  has  therefore  been  unsaleable  to  the  cautious, 

Bird  extermination  would  in  England  be  impossible,  and 
would  if  possible  be  a  mistake  ;  but  preserving  a  proper  balance 
is  wise  and  right.  When  a  ma^  can  shoot  in  his  own  garden 
two  dozen  blackbirds  and  thrushes  a  day,  who  can  deny  that 
birds  are  not  too  numerous  ?  No  doubt  the  late  severe  two 
months  have  thinned  down  the  pilferers  somewhat,  and  I  am 
very  glad  of  it  Just  as  I  rejoice  that  poisoned  grain  is  for- 
bidden to  be  scattered  about,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think 
over-preservation  by  Act  of  Parliament  is  an  utter  mistake. 
The  worst  is  that  London  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
have  greater  influence  than  all  the  rest  of  England.  The  law 
might  have  been  in  force  against  London  bird-catchers,  but 
that  law  is  mischievous  many  miles  away  from  London.  The 
gun  license  has  again  resulted  in  great  additions  to  all  sorts 
of  birds.  Poor  men  renting  a  few  acres  cannot  afford  to  pay 
10*.  foi^  the  privilege  of  using  a  gun,  hence  they  are  great 
losers  by  the  depredations  of  rooks  and  woodpigeons  ;  the 
latter  having  increased  most  marvellously,  there  being  no  hawks 
to  make  meals  off  their  plump  breasts.  Thus  on  all  sides  the 
reproduction  of  small  birds  has  been  assisted  by  gamekeepers, 
by  policemen,  by  sentimentalists,  and  by  gun  licenses,  until 
they  have  become  in  some  parts  as  perfect  pests  as  locusts  of 
old,  eating  up  all  kinds  of  fruits,  clearing  out  pea  pods  and 
pulling  up  newly-sown  seeds ;  their  great  numbers  causing 
them  to  he  more  crafty  and  bold  than  formerly,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  among  them  a  struggle  for  existence,  enough  food  not 
being  easily  obtainable.  The  result  of  all  is  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  food  for  man,  and  loss  to  those  who  live  by  its  sale. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense  let  there  be  no  sentimental 
pleas  about  "  the  dear  birds  '* — dear  in  another  sense  they  are, 
for  they  cause  a  great  national  loss,  and  when  every  portion  of 
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food  ought  to  be  carefully  husbanded.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  note,  that  no  gun  license  need  be  paid  for  by  any  man 
shooting  on  his  own  premises^  but  he  niust  be  careful  not 
to  use  a  gun  within  40  yards  of  a  high  road.  It  is  the  case 
with  small  birds  as  with  what  are  termed  "  coarse  fish  ; "  the 
latter  are  very  numerous  in  the  east  of  England,  particularly 
in  Norfolk,  and  need  no  Act  of  Parliament  for  their  preservation, 
the  fish  being  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  anglers.  It  is 
the  reverse  near  great  manufacturing  centres — e.g.^  Sheffield, 
wtiere  the  anglers  are  in  excess  of  the  fish.  So  with  small 
birds,  it  is  quite  possible  that  near  London,  or  near  Glasgow, 
there  may  be  few,  but  in  the  south-west  counties  of  England 
they  swarm. 

All  I  plead  for  is  a  proper  balance  being  preserved — ^no  ex- 
termination on  the  one  hand,  and  no  aUowing  a  vast  and 
injurious  increase  on  the  other.  Fire  and  water  are  good 
servants  but  very  bad  masters.  Small  birds  are  the  same. — 
Wiltshire  Rectob. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  observe  from  a  communication  published  in  another 
column  that  a  valuable  challekqe  cup  for  foi-ty-eight 
blooms  of  Chktsakthemuus  will  in  all  probability  be 
CfSeied  at  Eingston-on-Thames  next  autumn.  Growers  from 
all  parts  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the  trophy  on  payment  of 
-KCL  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea.  The  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  in  our  columns  has  undoubtedly  had  a  stimulating  effect, 
and  we  aie  glad  to  observe  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  fruitless. 
We  farther  gather  from  a  great  number  of  letters,  not  half  of 
which  we  have-been  able  to  publish,  that  a  strong  feeling 
exists  in  favour  of  a  National  Chrysanthemum  Show  being 
held  in  preference  to  what  has  been  aptly  termed  a  "  floral 
duel  *'  between  two  districts. 

Refebbing  to  Mr.  Byron's  note  on  page  83  on  "  FAS- 

CIATED"  Thobn  tbees,  a  "FoBESTEB"  obscrves  that,  while 
it  is  quite  true  that  large  old  Thorn  tree^  will  occasionally 
divide  and  form  two  and  sometimes  three  separate  trunks,  yet 
the  majority  of  Thorn  trees  which  have  several  trunks  rcfdly 
represent  so  many  suckers  springing  from  one  stool.  Many 
Thorn  trees  in  parks  are  of  a  great  age,  and  although  they 
may  not  have  been  originally  hedgerow  trees  (as  undoubtedly 
is  the  case  with  many  of  them),  they  may  be  the  remains  of 
some  old  forest,  out  of  which  many  parks  surrounding  British 
n:iansions  have  been  formed. 

A  COBBESPONDENT  ("H.  B.")  remarks  that  while  the 

charming  and  fioriferous  Deutzia  gracilis  is  so  deservedly 
popular,  he  thinks  the  Deutzia  cbenata  flobe-pleno  is 
unduly  neglected.  This  Deutzia,  although  not  forcing  so 
quickly  as  D.  gracilis,  and  being  less  pure  in  colour,  is  yet 
highly  attractive,  and  plants  have  the  merit  of  lasting  a  long 
time  in  beauty ;  "  H.  B."  finds  plants  of  the  double  Deutzia 
very  valuable,  and  he  thinks  its  cultivation  ought  to  be  con- 
siderably extended. 

Messbs.  Stuabt,  Mein,  &  Allan,  Kelso,  have  sent  us 

leaves  of  their  Vabiegatbd  Bobecole.  Quite  twenty  of  the 
leaves  are  dissimilar  in  colour  or  form.  Some  of  them  are 
smooth,  others  fringed ;  and  two  of  them — one  green  with  a 
^{rhite  midrib,  and  the  other  green  tipped  with  mauve  and  a 
deep  red  midrib— are  curled  similar  to  Parsley.  The  colours  of 
some  of  the  smooth  leaves  are  buff  veined  with  pink,  purplish 
red  fringed  with  olive  green,  pink  fringed  with  green ish  yellow, 
jBaave  &inged  with  green,  and  red  fringed  with  green.  The 
colours  are  bright  and  well  defined,  and  all  the  leaves  before 
OS  aie  attractive. 

A  Clabe  subscriber  who  lives  in  an  EXPOSED  positton 


AND  MILD  climate  two  miles  from  the  sea  and  400  feet 
above  it,  with  a  straight  outlook  to  America,  states  that  the 
following  shrubs  succeed  best  in  his  garden  : — Fuchsias  Bic- 
cartoni,  virgata,  and  globosa  ;  Bnddlea  globosa,  Leycesteria 
formosa,  Viburnum  Opulus,  Ribes  of  sorts,  Veronicas  in  variety, 
Escallonia  macrantha,  Hvdxangea  hortensis,  Hypericums,  and 
Salvia  re^ia.  Of  trees  the  Dutch  Alder  and  Poplar  are  the 
quickest  for  giving  shelter. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  variegated  plants  is 

TuccA  FiLAMEKTOSA  VABIEQATA,  but  to  sec  the  plants  in  ftll 
^eir  attractiveness  they  should  be  potted  in  peat  and  grown 
in  heat.  If  Dotted  in  loam,  as  We  often  see  them,  and  placed 
in  a  dry  cold  greenhouse  temperature,  the  variegation  is  of  a 
dirty  yellowish  white,  but  when  grown  in  peat  and  placed  in 
a  light  intermediate  house  the  variegation  is  pure  white  and  ^ 


spotless.  A  genial  temperature  also  induces  the  leaves  to  grow 
freely,  and  to  assume  a  slightly  recurved  habit,  then  the  plants 
are  far  more  elegant  and  handsome  than  when  the  foliage  is 
erect,  as  it  generally  is  when  the  plants  are  not  excited  by  a 
little  heat. 

A  COBBESPONDENT,  "  F.  S.,"  states   that  Fuchsia 


AUBEA  8DPEBBA  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  valuable  of 
decorative  varieties.  It  was,  he  informs  us,  raised  in  America, 
and  was  distributed  by  Mr.  Cannell.  It  is  \he,  nearest  approach 
to  a  yellow  of  any  Fuchsia  in  cultivation,  grows  freely,  and 
produces  large  corymbs  of  flowers.  He  has  found  it  valuable 
fbr  conservatory  decoration,  where  it  has  been  much  admired 
on  account  of  its  freedom  of  growth,  profusion  of  flowers,  and 
novel  colour  j  and  hence  he  recommends  it  to  cultivators  as 
worthy  of  being  added  to  their  collection  for  home  embelli*h- 
Ihent. 

— -—  An  Irish  correspondent,  referring  to  the  relative  pro- 
ductiveness of  NEW  AND  OLD  SEEDS,  statcs  that  he  has  reason 
to  know  that  the  practice  of  mixing  old  seeds  with  new  is 
not  quite  extinct.  He  procured  packets  of  Auricula,  Poly- 
anthus, and  Pansy  seeds,  and  some  others  from  an  English  fim, 
and  sowed  as  directed,  with  the  hopie  of  having  new  varie- 
ties. The  seeds  remained  a  long  time  in  the  soil  before  any 
seedlings  appeared,  and  those  that  came  were  few  and  puny. 
He  sowed  at  the  same  time  seed  of  his  own  saving  as  soon  as 
ripe.  The  seedlings  came  up  at  once,  were  strong  and  healthy, 
and  8 re  now  fine  plants. 

"It  has  often  struck  me,"  writes  Mr.  BrotherstoU) 

"that  the  ornamental  British  plant,  Euphobbia  Lathybis, 
might  be  advantageously  employed  for  certain  positions  m  the 
flower  garden.  It  now  comes  up  in  the  borders  at  Tyninghame 
freely  from  self-sown  seeds,  and  invariably  arrests  attention 
from  visitors,  the  great  majority  of  whom  look  upon  it  as  a 
rarity." 

AccoBDiNG  to  recent  official  statements,  the  land  in 

the  United  States  appropriated  to  the  fbuit  industby  is 
4,500,000  acres.  On  this  grow  and  flourish  112,000,000  Apple 
trees,  28,000,000  Pear  trees,  112,270,000  Peach  trees,  and 
141,260,000  Grape  Vines.  The  total  value  of  the  fruit  crop 
throughout  the  United  States  is  set  down  at  131,216,700  dols., 
an  amount  equal  to  half  .the  value  of  the  average  Wheat  crop 
of  the  country.  Towards  that  large  sum  Apples  are  held  to 
contribute  50,400,000  dols..  Pears,  14,130,000  dols.,  Peaches, 
46,135,000  dols..  Grapes,  2,118,000  dols.,  Strawberries,  5,000,000 
dols.,  and  other  fruit,  10,432,000  dols.  In  the  meantime  the 
home  and  foreign  demand  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
yearly  on  the  increase.  Nearly  every  kind  of  fruit  is  now 
preserved  by  the  "canning"  process;  so  also  are  Asparagus, 
Peas,  Corn,  and  Tomatoes. 


A  NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

Sevebal  of  your  correspondents  having  proposed  a  Chrys- 
anthemum contest  between  northern  and  southern  growers  to 
be  held  in  Birmingham  this  year,  and  as  we  are  now  about  to 
prepare  our  schedule  of  prizes,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
any  proposition  for  holding  such  contest  at  our  next  Show. 
Having  some  good  exhibitors  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  should 
be  pleased  to  contribute  to  the  prize  list,  provided  the  contest 
is  a  national  one,  open  to  all  comers. — C.  KEDFEBN,  Secretary 
of  tile  Chrysantketnum  Society^  High  Street,  Birmingham, 

[We  have,  also  received  an  excellent  letter  to  the  same  efEect 
as  the  above  from  Mr.  Hughes  the  late  Secietary  ;  also  one 
from  Mr.  Palmer,  The  Larches,  Birmingham,  offering  to  collect 
subscriptions.  Mr.  Bardney  also  states  that  the  Liverpool 
growers  are  prepared  to  meet  their  London  friends  at  Bixming* 
ham,  both  districts  contributing  to  the  prize  list>  or  they  wifl 
compete  in  London  if  good  prizes  are  offered,  the  ^rth  not 
helping  to  find  the  money.  Mr.  Bardney  explains  also,  that 
while  the  original  offer  to  meet  in  London  was  made  in  good 
faith,  all  the  Liverpool  growers  had  not  then  been  Coasulted 
on  the  matter.— Eds.] 


ACACIA  DECURRENS. 

This  beautiful  Acacia  appears  to  be  very  little  grown  in  our 
gardens,  whether  through  neglect  or  from  gardeners  not  being 
acquainted  with  it,  I  cannot  say.  It  seems  to  possess  all  the 
good  propeirties  of  a  vrinter-blooming  plant,  and  is  much  ad- 
mixed as  a  covering  for  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse  or 
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eomerrfttorjr,  also  for  ftSoidiug  cnt  ipr^i  duriag  the  doll 
winter  montlu.    A  plaot  of  thia  Acacm  raised  from  seed  '" 
1871  waa  plimted  against  the  back  wall  in  qui  couBeiratory 
1873.    It  readied  the  top  in  1877,  a  height  of  25  feet,  and  ii 
well  furnished  with  side  shoots  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ; 
is  16  feet  aoKwa.    It  pTodacw  its  beantifol  yellow  flowers  ._ 

Sprays  at  the  end  of  the  jonng  shoots.  The  plant  commenced 
awering  about  duistmas,  and  it  still  prodnces  a  cbanning 
appearance.  I  enclose  a  spra;  for  tout  inspection. — B.  FcnBB, 
WTiiitney  Bvutt,  GaUtluiad-on-TsTie. 

[We  never  kw  a  Gnet  spnj  of  thi«  attncUve  and  asetal 
Acacia.— Bse.] 

ADONIS  VEBNALIS. 


a  oidinaiy  gardens.     Host  ItVely  it  snSeied  CMUidenhly  in 


Kg.  ]».— Adonli  Tcmslli. 

tbe  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  Innocents  that  took  place  imne 
thirty  yeara  since,  when  the  (jayer  mode  of  bedding  began  to 
find  favour.  Certainly,  to  judge  from  the  frequency  with 
which  we  And  it  mentioned  in  the  garden  books  of  a  genera- 
tloii  ago,  it  was  then  Tery  much  moie  common  than  it  is  now. 

"Ha  perennial  Adonis-flowers  from  a  gardener's  point  of 
view  m«j  be  said  to  occupy  a  place  between  the  flWns-nKited 
Banonetiliisea  and  the  Olobe-flowen,  and  A.  Temalls  SDrpMaes 
in  attnctiTeness  airr  of  the  epedei  of  these.  The  plant  grows 
from  9  to  16  inches  in  height,  rarely  more.  The  leaTOs,  wbicb 
are  stalkless,  cltuter  at  mtervals  round  tbe  flower  stems  In 
denae  tufts.  The  flowen  are  borne  singly,  one  on  each  stem, 
and  are  2  to  3  inches  across,  of  a  pecoliarly  bri^t  yellow, 
which  is  rendered  all  the  more  brilliant  by  the  deep  green  of 
the  finely  divided  leaves  among  which  they  nestle.  It  flowers 
during  March,  April,  or  May  according  to  Bitnationi 


It  has  been  used  for  spring  bedding,  but  for  that  as  gene- 
rally  carried  oat  it  is  not  very  well  suited.  Like  its  allies  the 
Hepaticaa,  it  does  not  Uirive  if  subjected  to  yearly  removal 
unless  when  grown  in  pots,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  so 
grown  that  were  at  all  comparable  with  those  grown  on  a 
warm  border  or  well-prepared  rock  bed,  and  left  there  un- 
disturbed year  after  year.  It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  but  open 
soil,  and  perfect  dramage.  It  is  osnally  increased  by  seed, 
though  to  a  limited  extent  it  can  be  propagated  by  catcful 
division  after  it  has  flowered.  The  seeds  sboold  be  sown  em 
they  are  ripe,  which  is  mcatly  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
They  will  not  germinate  before  tbe  following  spring,  and  it 
•own  on  the  open  bolder  tiiey  should  be  protected  from  severe 
frost  during  the  winter. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  monntainous  parts  ot  middle  Europe,  and 
is  especially  plentiful  in  Pmssia  and  Bohemia. — E.  D.  Taxlob. 


NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 

Although  Mr.  D.  Thomson  aays  at  page  21  that  we  gene- 
rally differ  in  opinion,  I  tbJnk  in  many  things  the  difference 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  at  least  I  would  never  wish  for  any 
of  my  practice  or  writing  to  be  more  thoroughly  substantiated 
than  Mr.  Thomson  did  my  remarks  on  mixed  fruit  houses  at 
page  3.  1  am  sure  many  would  do  well  (o  put  the  details 
there  given  into  practice.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Bo-and-so  to 
say,  "  Keep  your  Grape  houses  free  ^om  plants  and  devote 
them  to  Vines  solely  ;  bat  I  say  this  is  not  the  most  profit- 
able mode  ot  cropping,  and  throughout  the  season  other  plants 
of  much  value  might  be  grown  in  the  vinery  withont  injuring 
the  Qrapes.  We  are  never  satisfied  unless  every  comer  of  our 
vineries,  pineries.  Peach  houses,  Ac,  is  toll  of  Strawberries, 
French  Beans,  and  plants  of  different  kinds,  and  the  produce 
is  rarely  discreditable. 

I  will  now  turn  to  Qrapes.  I  was  delighted  to  find  snch  a 
superior  cultivator  as  Mr.  Thomson  stating  his  experience  on 
this  important  subject  I  hope  many  more  may  do  likewiae. 
I  have  seen  Golden  Queen  in  the  hands  of  many  cultivators, 
but  I  never  yet  saw  it  ripen  imperfectly  or  scald  as  it  has  done 
with  Hr.  Thomson.  I  am  certain  this  character  does  not  be- 
long to  it  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  observed  here,  and 
it  is  grown  in  a  Hambnigh  bouse  with  hardly  any  artiiSdal 
heat. 

I  shonld  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Thomson  had  told  us  more 
about  White  lAdy  Downe's.  He  thinks  my  remarks  on  it 
"sweeping,"  but  he  has  not  much  to  say  in  ila  favour.  Is  it 
grown  at  Dmmlanrig  I  Does  the  reiser  grow  it  himself  at 
Clovenfords  1  My  reason  for  asking  these  questions  is  simply 
to  prove  what  grounds  Mr.  Thomson  and  I  have  for  differing 
In  opinion  ;  and  if  the  Qrape  is  proved  to  be  better  than  I  said 
It  was  no  one  wilt  be  more  glad  than  I  to  beat  it,  as  I  write 
as  much  to  bring  out  the  good  points  of  Qrapes  as  the  bad. 
I  must  still  assert  that  Buckland  Sweetwater  is  a  most  useful 
Grape,  in  flavoor  much  superior  to  the  general]^  of  lAdy 
Downe's,  Alicantes,  Gros  Colmans,  and  several  othen ;  and 
what  can  surpass  it  in  its  simple  requirements  of  culture  f 
Grapes  which  will  succeed  well  with  everybody  have,  I  think, 
always  an  extra  claim  to  public  notice.  This  is  why  I  think 
the  less  said  about  Golden  Champion  and  Di^e  of  Bucclench 
the  better.  Mr.  Thomson  says  it  succeeds  with  him  withont 
an^  special  treatment  whatever,  but  I  question  if  anyone  could 
pomt  to  balf  a  dozen  instances  of  it  succeeding  under  the 
same  treatment  What  I  grow  myself  in  the  vray  ot  Grapes^ 
vegetables,  Ao^  are  those  that  will  succeed  best  under  good 
ordinary  treatment ;  and  what  I  recommend  to  your  readers 
will  succeed  with  the  treatment  that  every  ninety-nine  cul- 
tivators out  of  a  hundred  can  afford  to  give.  As  a  rule,  I 
have  found  that  to  recommend  that  which  will  not  always  sue* 
ceed  even  under  the  most  skilful  appliances  leads  to  nothing 
but  disappointment,  and  certainly  uiis  comes  quick  enough  to 
everyone  in  gardening  practice  without  being  specially  in- 
curred.—A  KlTCHEK  OABDKKKB. 


(EKOTHEEAS. 


are  white,  very  much  resemble  those  of  <K.  taraxacifolia,  but  are 
not  quite  so  large,  and  the  petals  are  more  lobed.  They  also 
assume  a  pinkish  tinge  before  they  fade.    The  radical  leaves 
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«n  entire  or  obscorel;  toothed,  those   of  the  stems  deeply  I  with  credit  in  ever;  collection  of  hardj  plants  however  select. 

Siuiiatifid,  and  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  slightly  pubescent.     It  eaonot,  however,  be  aaid  to  be  entiiel;  hardy,  and  1  acconnt 
:  is  a  border  plant  of  sterling  merit,  and  may  be  incloded  |  it  a  little  less  so  than  CE.  maciocarpa.    Lilie  that  species  it 


Pig.  la^tEHOTBI&l  imSOLOBA. 

cannot  endnie  a  wet  sodden  soil  in  winter,  and  it  has  been  ,  Sowet  pot  o 


the  plants  in  antonin,  replacing  with  diy  sandy  compost,  and  laid  over  each  plant  and  pegged  down'With  two  stont  willow 
tben  daring  the  winter  patting  a  little  monnd  of  sawdnst  or  Bpmys  is  all  that  is  required.  For  soil  it  prefers  a  mixture  of 
coco*  fibre  o>Ter  each,  co>Tering  the  whole  with  an  inverted  |  peat  and  loam,  rich  and  open  bnt  not  too  diy.    Am  it  cannot 
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be  so  conveniently  propagated  from  layers  as  the  prostrate  sorts, 
•careful  diviwion  of  tbe  crowns  early  in  autumn  is  advisable. 

CE.  SPECI08A  is  a  handsome  white-flowered  species,  18  inches 
to  2  feet  high.  It  flowers  profusely  on  a  lengthened  spike, 
each  flower  3  to  4  inches  across.  They  are  more  fragrant,  and 
also  appear  to  expand  more  frequently  during  the  daytime 
than  those  of  many  of  the  other  sorts.  It  is  also  unique  in 
preserving  its  colour  to  the  last,  not  fading  off  pink  or  rose 
like  the  others.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  bedding  plant,  but 
this  is  not  its  forte,  as  it  does  not  show  to  advantage  amongst 
its  garish  neighbours.  The  root  leaves  are  twice  pinnatitid, 
those  of  the  stem  remotely  toothed  and  slightly  downy.  Blooms 
from  June  until  late  in  autumn. 

<E.  FEUTICOSA  is  a  robust  yellow-flowering  sort  with  half- 
woody  stems,  which,  growing  erect  at  first,  afterwards  assume 
a  decumbent  habit.  The  flower  stems,  which  are  seldom 
branched,  rise  to  a  height  of  between  2  and  3  feet,  terminating 
in  a  short  corymb  of  yellow  flowers,  which  appear  during 
June,  July,  and  August.  In  winter  it  forms  a  dense  cushion 
of  oval-shaped  dark  green  or  purplish  leaves,  and  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  increased  by  division.  As  an  ornamental 
plant  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  rank  very  high,  but  it  looks 
well  on  rock  work  when  that  is  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale. 
<E.  serotina  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this,  differing 
from  it  chiefly  in  having  leafy  flower  stems. — R.  D.  Taylob. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
February  11th. 

Owing  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  being  held  in  the 
Council-room  the  collections  of  plants  and  fruit  submitted  to  the 
Committees  were  arranged  in  the  conservatory  ;  indeed,  the  con- 
tributions of  the  nurserymen  conld  not  have  been  accommodated 
in  the  room,  as  they  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
conservatory. 

Fruit  C03IMITTEE.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Killick,  Langley,  Maidstone,  sent  six  varieties  of  dessert 
Apples  to  show  their  keeping  properties  and  their  flavour  at  this 
late  season.  Pearson's  Plate  was  very  tender  in  the  flesh  and  of 
good  flavour,  though  evidently  rather  jmst  it«  best.  Golden  Knob 
was  not  quite  so  well  flavoured,  and  rather  more  acid.  Wyken 
Pippin  very  tender  in  flesh,  sweet,  and  of  high  flavour;  a  very  fine 
Apple.  Mannington's  Pearmain  was  not  quite  ripe,  and  was  acid 
without  much  flavour.  It  will  evidently  keep  for  some  time 
longer.  Ribston  Pippin  was  in  excellent  condition,  with  tender 
flesh,  sweet,  and  of  high  flavour.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  \v^9  in 
very  good  condition,  and  had  a  fine  briskness  with  great  richness 
of  flavour.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr. 
Killick  for  the  collection.  Mr.  John  Cox  of  Redleaf  sent  specimens 
of  the  Redlcaf  Russet  Apple,  which  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate a  year  or  two  ago.  It  was  very  tender  in  the  flesh  and  rich 
in  flavour,  and  quite  maintained  its  good  reputation.  Mr.  Sidney 
Ford,  The  Gardens,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  sent  a  seedling  Apple 
called  James  Veitch,  but  it  was  not  of  very  good  flavour. 

Mr.  Haycock,  The  Gardens,  Barhana  Court,  Maidstone,  exhi- 
bited splendid  dishes  of  Calville  Blanche  Apple,  one  of  fruit 
grown  in  an  orchard  house  and  the  other  grown  out  of  doors  on 
an  espalier.  The  former  was  of  a  brii^'ht  golden  colour,  and  the 
flesh  remarkably  tender  with  a  fine  delicate  flavour  ;  those  grown 
out  of  doors  were  larger  and  greenish  yellow.  The  flesh  in  this 
instance  also  was  remarkably  tender  and  of  excellent  flavour, 
though  rather  more  acid  than  the  former.  Pine  Golden  Pippm 
was  in  perfect  condition,  very  richly  flavoured,  with  a  fine  aroma. 
Calville  Rouge  d'Hiver  was  also  verv  tender  in  the  flesh,  but  the 
flavour  was  not  equal  to  the  Calville  ^Blanche.  Passe  Cra^anne  was 
not  equal  to  the  old  Crasanne.  Besides  these  Mr.  Haycock  exhibited 
thirty  varieties  of  Apples  and  twelve  of  Pears.  In  consideration 
of  the  fine  condition  of  the  fruit  and  the  excellence  of  its  cultiva- 
tion the  Committee  awarded  a  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal.  Messrs. 
Rivers  <fe  Son  of  Sawbridgeworth  sent  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  forty-nine  varieties  of  Apples,  many  of  them  rare  varieties  not 
in  general  cultivation.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

Floral  Committee.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  It  was  an- 
nounced m  the  schedule  that  forced  shrubf?  would  be  represented 
at  the  meeting.  Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  forced  shrubs— Lilacs  very  dwarf,  Rhododendrons.  Ghent 
Azaleas,  Viburnum  Opulus,  Azalea  amoena.  and  the  chastely  beau- 
tiful Staphylea  colchica.  The  collection  also  included  Cyclamens 
with  fine  flowers  in  varied  colours,  good  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  Tulips,  the  whole  being  backed  by  a  few  Palms.  Messrs. 
Veitch  also  exhibited  Dendrobium  efidocharis.  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  D.  japonicum  and  D.  heterocarpum  •  the  flowers  are  small, 
nearly  white,  and  deliciously  scented.  Mr.  Wills  arranged  an 
attractive  group  comprising  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Azaleas,  various 
Orchids,  groups  of  Lilies  very  fine,  with  a  groundwork  of  small 
Ferns  and  Lycopods. 

Mr.  Bull's  contribution  was  an  excellent  one,  and  distinct  aa 


containing  some  very  fine  Cycads.  The  diversified  appearance  of 
these  plants  is  very  noticeable  ;  some  being  severely  rigid,  others 
stately,  and  others,  again,  elegant.  Very  beautiful  is  Macrozamia 
Mackenzii,  the  arching  fronds  being  elegant,  the  midribs  suffused 
with  pink  and  the  base  of  the  leaflets  ivory  white.  It  bears 
some  resemblance  to  M.  cylindrica,  but  is  of  more  erect  growth. 
Very  fine  also  is  Cyphokentia  macrocarpa,  for  which  a  first-claas 
certificate  was  awarded.  The  plant  is  robust  yet  graceful,  the 
stems  resembling  polished  mahogany.  Amongst  the  flowers  in 
this  group  we  noticed  good  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Lselia 
anceps,  Oncidium  macranthum  hastiferum,  very  fine ;  Cattleyaa 
Warscewiczii  delicata,  and  Trianise  ;  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei, 
Dendrobium  McCarthise,  the  curious  Masdevallia  polysticta,  the 
small  and  chaste  Dendrobium  Fytchianum,  and  the  elegant  £u- 
charis  Candida.  The  group  also  contained  several  plants  of  Sar- 
racenia  Drummondii  alba  and  Dracaena  Goldieana.  Mr.  Williama' 
group  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  fiowering  plants.  A  large 
plant  of  Cceloffyne  cristata  was  a  mass  of  purity,  and  in  fiine  con- 
trast were  highly  coloured  Amaryllises  and  tne  bnlliant  Sophronites 
grandiflora;  Oaontoglossum  Rossii  majus  was  represented  b^  a 
fine  variety.  Noticeable  also  were  0.  cirrhosum  and  Dendrobium 
Wardianum.  Mr.  Williams  also  exhibited  some  fine  baskets  of 
Primulas,  including  the  new  variety  Coccinea,  which  is  unques- 
tionably rich  and  fine.  The  white  and  red  varieties  have  alao 
remarkably  large  and  fine  flowers.  Mr.  Williams  further  exhi- 
bited Asplenium  neo-caledonicum,  a  dwarf  and  elegant  plant 
with  finely  divided  dark  fronds,  also  Abutilon  igneum. 

Messrs.  Osbom  &  Sons,  Fulham,  staged  a  bright  and  meritorious 
collection  consisting  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  and  Spi- 
raeas, interspersed  with  Palms,  and  fringed  with  Hyacinths,  Tulips^ 
Crocuses,  Lilies,  and  Deutzias. 

Mr.  Cannell  as  usual  staged  splendid  masses  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, amongst  which  Dr.  Denny  was  strikingly  rich,  and 
White  \  esuvius  pure.  The  box  was  enhanced  in  beauty  by  being 
surfaced  with  a  carpet  of  Nertera  depressa,  very  fresh  and  healthy. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  exhibitor. 

Mr.  Pan*,  The  Gardens,  Harrow  Weald  Park,  exhibited  three 
heads  of  Poinsettias  cut  from  plants  in  6-inch  pots.  The  heads 
were  15  inches  across,  and  the  bracts  were  broad  and  highly 
coloured.  The  heads  afforded  evidence  of  superior  culture,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  Parr  also  exhibited  dwarf 
plants  of  new  Abutilons.  but  they  were  passed  by  the  Committee, 
as  also  was  a  box  of  cut  flowers.  A  beautiful  box  of  cut  flowers 
of  Abutilons  interspersed  with  Maidenhair  Fern  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  George,  Putney  Heath,  who  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks. 
Mr.  Salter,  gardener  to  W.  Cobb,  Esq.,  Silverdale  Lodge,  Syden- 
ham, exhibited  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus,  very  clear  in  colour 
and  with  distinctly  renexed  sepals.  Mr.  Rann,  gardener  to  J. 
Warren,  Esq.,  The  Gardens,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  staged 
Phalsenopsis  grandifiora  ^gantea  with  very  lar^e  flowers.  Mr. 
Green,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleav,  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  Rubus 
rosaefolius  var.  coronarius,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded.  The  flowers  resemble  semi-double  white  Roses  2  inches 
in  diameter.  Mr.  Green  also  exhibited  the  distinct  lavender- 
coloured  Dahlia  Maximiliana,  and  fine  flowers  of  Sparmannia  afri- 
cana,  and  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks.  An  attractive  basket 
of  flowers — white  Azaleas  and  scarlet  Carnations  arranged  in  con- 
centric rings — was  sent  by  J.  J.  Wheble,  Esq.,  Bulmershe  Court- 
Reading;  and  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  sent  very  fine  flowers  oi 
Aponogeton  distachyon. 

From  the  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick  came  an  extensive 
collection  of  Primulas,  representing  old  types  and  new  colours — 
one  of  them,  violet  red,  is  the  richest  in  colour  of  all  Primulas 
that  we  have  seen,  and  the  flowers  are  also  very  good.  The  col- 
lection was  novel  and  instructive. 

Medals  were  recommended  as  foUows  : — A  small  gold  Banksian 
to  Mr.  Bull,  silver  Banksian  to  Mr.  Williams,  and  silver  Floras  to 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Wills,  and  Osbom. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CONTROVERSY. 

If  Mr.  Hinds  is  to  be  considered  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Liver- 
pool Chrysanthemum  growers  it  must  b^  assumed  that  they 
have  formally  receded  from  their  challenge.  I  now  wish  to 
observe  that  Chrysanthemum  societies  abound  around  London, 
and  several  prizes  will  be  offered  this  year  equal  to  the  Liverpool 
prizes  of  last  year.  At  these  exhibitions  the  Liverpool  growers 
will  have  the  chance  of  testing  their  skill  against  the  southern 
growers.  I  am  informed  that  the  Ealing  Horticultural  Society 
offers  three  guineas,  two  guineas,  and  one  guinea  in  prizes,  open 
to  all,  for  twenty -four  cut  blooms — eighteen  incurved  varieties 
and  six  Japanese  ;  and  that  at  the  Kingston  and  Surbiton 
Chrysanthemum  Society  a  champion  challenge  cup  of  not  less 
than  twenty  guineas  in  value,  but  poesibly  twenty -flvo  guineas, 
is  being  subscribed  for  by  the  Vice-Presidents  of  that  Society. 
This  is  to  be  offered  for  a  collection  of  forty-eight  blooms 
— twenty-four  incurred  varieties  distinct,  and  twenty-four 
Japanese  varieties.    Money  prizes  also  of  £3,  £2,  and  £1  will 
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be  ofEered  in  the  class.  The  cup  is  to  be  won  in  four  jeaFS.  If 
▲  wins  it  the  first  year,  b  the  second,  and  c  the  third,  A,  B, 
and  c  will  compete  alone  the  fourth  year  ;  hut  if  either  A  or  b 
wins  it  twice  it  becomes  his  property.  All  the  classes  in  the 
Kingston  schedule  are  free  to  all  with  the  exception  of  this 
prijEe  referred  to,  which  is  to  be  limited  to  subscribers  of  one 
guinea.  Liverpool  growers,  pay  your  guinea  and  compete  1 
J.  W.  Moorman. 


THE  AMATEUR'S  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Since  commencing  the  growth  of  miniature  fruit  trees  in 
pots  and  tubs  under  glass,  1  have  concluded  there  is  as  much 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  as  from  the  growing  of 
flowers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  imcioubtedly  the  growing  of  fruit 
in  pots  is  a  source  of  much  enjoyment.  The  twelve  very 
saperb  Irish  Peach  Apples  staged  at  the  International  Show 
when  held  at  Manchester  by  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Her 
Majesty,  first  prompted  me  to  grow  fruit  in  this  way  ;  and  I 
can  truly  say  that  I  have  derived  great  enjoyment  from  the 
practice. 

Let  me  here  premise  that  success  does  not  depend  upon  the 
acquisition  of  any  particular  secret.  The  most  ordinary  intel- 
ligent common-^sense  treatment  is  all  that  is  necessary.  From 
any  of  our  nurserymen  small  trees  in  pots  studded  with  fruit 
buds  can  now  be  had,  and  the  pleasure  of  cultivation  com- 
mences at  once. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  trees  it  is  well  to  wash  them  carefully 
or  to  paint  them,  as  preventing  the  admission  of  insects  of  any 
tribe  into  any  house  is  always  easier  than  their  after  banish- 
ment. For  painting  Plums  and  Peaches  I  strongly  recommend 
the  following  mixture,  the  recipe  for  which  I  obtained  from 
this  Journal  : — Sulphur  vivum,  Scotch  snuff,  quicklime,  and 
soot  in  equal  parts  mixed  with  soapsuds.  After  this  is  applied 
meet  certainly  green  fly  will  not  attack  the  first  five  leaves  of 
a  Plam  tree  :  and  that  is  something,  especially  when  the  point 
of  the  shoots  can  then  be  taken  out  with  advantage. 

What  makes  this  mode  of  fniit  culture  enjoyable  is  its  sim- 
plicity. The  only  real  need  for  glass  is  when  the  trees  are  in 
moom,  for  protection— say  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  when 
frost  may  be  considered  gone.  The  glass  adds  to  the  length 
<^  the  season,  secures  the  crop,  and  the  removal  of  the  trees 
to  th&  open  air  aiterwards  adds  to  both  the  colour  and  flavour 
of  the  fniit.  The  prettiest  sight  I  had  last  season  was  an  Early 
Aflcot  Peach  tree  bearing  ^bout  twenty  fruit.  For  a  small  col- 
lection I  recommend  Hale's  Early  and  Early  Ascot  Peaches, 
and  Lord  Napier  and  Pine  Apple  Nectarines.  These  are  two 
of  the  late  Mr.  Rivers*  seedlings — an  early  and  a  midseason 
variety — and  with  me  they  were  both  charming  to  look  at,  and 
of  delicious  flavour.  Good  Plums  are  Jefferson  and  Kirke's. 
Apricots  having  a  way  of  their  own  are  as  well  excluded. 
Figs,  "White  Marseillaise.  Pears,  Souvenir  du  Congr^js  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess.  Apples,  Irish  Peach  and  Worcester  Pear- 
main.  A  May  Duke  Cherry  may  be  added  to  make  up  the 
dozen. 

The  pots  in  which  the  trees  come  may,  perhaps,  do  the  first 
fleaaon,  but  if  so  I  would  place  them  within  larger  pots,  and 
fill  the  vacancy  with  cow  or  stable  manure.  I  decidedly  like 
boxes  or  tubs  best,  and  prepare  them  in  this  way  :  Take  the 
bevel  from  a  flower  pot,  fix  the  size,  and  then  cut  all  the  ends. 
For  overlapping  cut  the  sides  2  inches  larger.  Nail  each  end 
to  two  comer  cleats,  nail  on  the  sides,  and  then  nail  two  or 
three  laths  across  the  bottom.  If  the  size  be  too  large  for  easy 
lifting  about,  nail  two  fences  of  lath  across  the  ends  at  the 
top,  lowing  each  to  project  a  little,  and  then  with  two  strong 
sticks  two  people  can  cany  the  tubs  about  easily.  After  the 
boxes  are  made  place  a  few  chips  and  a  shovelful  of  fire  into 
one,  when  it  will  soon  be  in  a  blaze.  Watch  it  carefully,  and 
the  moment  it  is  well  charred  throw  it  upside  down  and  put  the 
fire  into  the  next  one.  If  the  fire  does  not  go  out  let  a  shovelful 
of  soil  be  thrown  in.  I  much  like  charcoal,  and  here  you  have 
it  with  its  preserving  povers  where  necessary,  and  a  box  so 
charred  inside  and  well  painted  outside  will  last  for  years. 
Regarding  watering,  I  particularly  advocate  a  constant  genial 
moisture.  I  never  like  to  see  water  run  off  a  pot  like  quick- 
SLlver.  Drain  the  pots  or  tubs  well,  and  avoid  sourness  of  the 
soil  by  watering  intelligently. — J.  Withbkspoon. 


WOLFF'S  GARDEN  PENCILS. 

I  HAVE  often  heard  it  remarked  that  no  subject  connected 
with  horticulture  is  too  large  for  the  Jonrn^il  of  Uortiadture 


to  deal  with,  and  probably  none  is  too  small.  Assuming  this 
to  be  the  case,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  above  garden  pencil.  Along 
with  my  kitchen  garden  seeds  this  year  I  ordered  two  of  the 
pencils  ;  their  length  was  quite  6  inches.  The  first  thing  I 
observed  about  them  was  that  the  lead  was  not  visible  at  both 
ends ;  to  find  it  I  cut  away  at  one  end  until  there  was  not 
more  than  2  inches  left,  and  this  is  the  whole  length  of  the 
lead.  Now  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  grumble  much 
about  being  served  in  this  way  with  a  halfpenny  pencil,  but  I 
do  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  somethinrr  better  when  the 
price  is  M.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ordered  ••  Wolff's  Garden 
Pencils,"  and  it  will  be  the  last.  An  ordinaiy  '•  B.B."  penny 
pencil,  with  lead  from  end  to  end,  is  perfectly  good  for  any 
label-writing,  and  if  the  writing  is  gone  over  twice  it  will  last 
for  years  in  the  open  air.— A  Kitchen  Gakdexer. 


FROST  AND  VEGETATION  IN   IRELAND. 

Thinking  that  statistics  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
relative  to  the  effects  of  the  late  abnormally  severe  weather 
may  be  of  use  and  interest  to  yoiu*  readers,  I  scud  you  a  list 
of  killed,  wounded,  and  safe  among  the  less  fully  hardy  of 
my  shrubs  and  plants.  I  may  begm  by  stating  that  I  am  on 
the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  on  a  high  and  dry  situation,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea,  with  a  rich  stiff  loam  soil. 

Aralia  Sieboldiis  quite  untouched,  Aralia  quinquefolia  much 
injured  but  will  sui\'ive,  Pittosporum  Tobira  much  injured, 
Pittosporura  undulatum  has  lost  foliage  but  is  unharmed, 
another  Pittosporum  with  small  silvery  leaves  has  escaped, 
Thuja  Donniana  much  withered,  Arthrotaxus  Donniana  is  safe, 
New  Zealand  Flax  is  killed,  a  large  and  very  dense  plant  of 
Muhlenbeckia  complcxa  that  covered  an  arcli  is  dead,  Chloysia 
temata  though  standing  unprotected  in  the  open  is  safe. 
Pampas  Grass  and  Arundo  conspicua  have  their  leaves  much 
bleached,  the  former  the  more  so,  but  are  uninjured.  Some 
large  bushes  of  Erica  arborea  have  lost  all  their  leaves,  and  as 
specimens  are,  I  fear,  permanently  spoiled.  Elaeagnusjaponica 
aur.  var.  is  but  a  little  touched.  Fine  plants  of  Coi-dyline  aus- 
tralis  were  among  the  first  to  bow  the  head  and  die.  Pinus 
insignis  and  Abies  Douglas!  have  proved  themselves  thoroughly 
hardy,  they  are  not  even  slightly  rusty.  Podocarpus  Andina  is 
quite  safe,  but  Podocarpus  Eoraiana  is  browned.  Tree  Pjeonies 
are  swelling  their  buds  as  if  nothing  strange  had  happened. 
Rhododendrons  are  safe,  and  even  the  Sikkim  variety,  R.  Fal- 
coneri,  is  swelling  its  flower  buds  and  has  not  lost  a  leaf.  All 
the  varieties  of  Veronica  are  greatly  cut.  Large  plants  of 
narrow-leaved  Myrtle  standing  in  the  open  will  lose  all  their 
foliage,  but  otherwise  are,  I  think,  safe  enough.  Laurustinus^ 
Laurels,  and  Portugal  Laurels  are  unscathed,  but  Bay  has  its 
leaves  shrivelled.  Benthamia  fragifera  appears  to  have  come 
off  safely,  but  it  is  in  a  veiy  sheltei'cd  position.  Two  beds  of 
Echevcria  secunda  glauca  that  have  stood  a  trial  of  eleven 
years  are  this  year  much  cut,  but  in  another  part  of  my 
garden  they  are  as  fresh  as  ever.  Those  that  have  suffered 
have  done  so  from  the  sun  while  thawing.  Agapanthus  um- 
bellatus  seems  killed  to  the  ground,  woi*sc  than  1  have  seen  it 
these  thirty  years.— P^REDEBICK  Tymons,  Co.  Dublhi, 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN   GARDENING. 

Ov  the  4th  of  February  we  lost  sight  of  the  snow,  and  the  long 
term  of  continued  frost  ceased.  We  were  further  gladdened  with 
a  view  of  the  sun,  which  had  not  been  seen  for  many  days.  Alto* 
gether  the  month  of  January  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
has  been  one  of  the  darkest  and  dullest  for  many  years  past. 
The  wind  remained  stationary  in  the  east,  and  the  frb^^t  prevented 
the  ordinary  outdoor  work  from  being  proceeded  with ;  conse- 
quently there  are  many  arrears  to  bring  up,  and  as  soon  as  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  s»il  allow  work  must  be  resumed  in 
earnest. 

Pleasure  Giiound.s  and  Shrubbbries.— The  most  necessary 
operations  in  pleasure  grounds  after  a  spell  of  frost  is  to  sweep 
and  well  roll  both  walks  and  lawns.  The  gravel  of  the  former  is 
often  so  raised  by  frost  that  the  walks  can  only  be  made  to  resume 
their  former  solid  state  by  several  heavy  rollings.  Grass  plots 
are  also  materially  benefited  by  the  same  process.  The  edges  of 
the  turf  bordering  on  the  walks  should  now  be  trimmed  neatly 
with  the  edging-iron.  Any  digging  of  borders  and  pruning  of 
shrubs  not  completed  must  be  pushed  forward ;  the  digging 
being  limited  to  running  the  spade  just  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil  for  the  burying  of  weeds  and  leaves,  regulating  the 
gi'owth  of  the  shrubs  as  the  work  proceeds  so  that  neatness  and 
cleanliness  are  everywhere  visible. 

Kitchen  Garden.  —  The  past  month  has  afforded  excellent 
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opportunitiefl  for  wheeling^  manure  for  the  varions  crops  ;  but 
much  trenching  and  digging  remain  to  be  completed,  j&yerj 
effort  most  now  be  made  to  expedite  snch  work,  and  seed-sowing 
and  planting  must  be  performed  when  the  state  of  the  soil  per- 
mits. Peas  and  Beans  should  be  sown  at  once.  Lazton's  Alpha 
and  William'  I.  ai*e  two  good  Peas  for  present  sowinff.  The 
last  has  a  Yorj  hardy  constitution,  and  both  are  early  Marrow 
Tarieties  of  excellent  flayour.  Drills  should  be  drawn  about 
8  feet  6  inches  apart  and  3  inches  deep ;  the  seed  should  be  sown 
moderately  thick,  and  if  the  ground  is  heavy  a  coTering  of  lighter 
fioil  (such  as  the  waste  soil  from  the  potting  bench)  will  accelerate 
the  growth  of  the  Peas.  It  is  a  very  common  and  a  good  practice 
to  sow  a  row  of  Spinach  between  the  rows  of  Peas.  It  comes 
into  use  early,  and  is  off  the  ground  before  the  Peas  are  all 
gathered.  Early  Longpod  and  Seville  Longpod  Beans  are  useful 
and  prolific  sorts,  and  should  have  a  warm  border  allotted  to 
them.^  Potatoes  lor  planting  should  be  first  laid  out  thinly  in  a 
light  and  rather  warm  position,  and  they  will  soon  produce  short 
stubby  growths ;  when  these  are  about  half  an  inch  long  the 
tubers  should  be  planted  in  the  open  ground.  The  Asnleaf 
Kidney  and  its  vaneties  are  the  best  for  early  planting.  Early 
Rose  18  an  early  variety  and  wonderfully  prolific.  On  li^ht  dry 
floils  it  is  also  of  good  quality,  but  generally  its  flavour  will  bear 
no  comparison  with  that  of  the  old  Ashleaf . 

Cabbage  plantations  require  examination.  We  fear  many 
plants  have  been  killed  by  the  late  severe  weather.  All  blanks 
should  be  filled  up  if  plants  are  procurable.  Those  sown  in  heat 
and  pricked  out  to  harden  will  soon  be  ready  for  this  purpose. 
Anotner  sowing  should  be  made  now  under  handlights  or  in  cold 
frames.  Early  York,  Wheeler's  Imperial,  Cocoa  Nut,  and  Heart- 
veil  Marrow,  are  all  excellent,  small,  early-hearting  varieties. 
Cauliflower  plants  in  frames  or  under  handlights  should  h&re 

Slenty  of  air  given  by  entirely  removing  the  lights  on  mild  days, 
tir  the  soil  around  the  plants,  and  dust  with  lime  to  prevent 
slugs  from  eating  them.  Early  Cauliflowers  will  be  doubly  wel- 
come in  most  garaens,  as  the  spring  BroccoU  has  suffered  severely, 
in  many  situations  being  entirely  killed. 

The  ground  should  now  be  prepared  for  the  main  crop  of 
Onions.  On  light  soils  we  usuall;^  sow  from  the  14th  to  the 
21st  of  February  in  shallow  drills  9  inches  a^rt.  In  heavysoils 
sowing  may  be  deferred  until  March.  The  Brown  Globe,  White 
Spanish,  and  James'  Eeepinp:  are  good  standard  varieties ;  and  tiie 
Banbury,  an  improved  White  Spanish,  produces  very  handsome 
bulbs.  The  Queen  is  a  small  variety,  bulbs  early,  and  is  often 
useful  when  the  supply  of  Winter  Onions  is  short.  Transplant 
Tripoli  and  other  autumn-sown  varieties  on  highly  manured 
ground.  This  is  the  proper  season  for  sowing  Parsnips.  Sow  the 
seed  thinly  in  drills  a  foot  apart  and  about  2  inches  aeep ;  deeply 
trenched  and  well  pulverised  soil  prevents  forked  or  deformed 
roots.  The  Hollow-crowned  and  the  Student  are  useful  varieties. 
Make  a  sowing  of  Curled  Parsley,  which  is  always  in  request. 
Sow  in  drills  about  9  inches  apart  unless  it  is  used  as  an  edging 
to  a  path  or  walk.  Sow  Lettuce  on  a  warm  south  border.  The 
Paris  White  Cos  and  the  small  early  Paris  Market  Cabbage  are 
suitable  varieties.  Make  good  all  blanks  in  the  crop  of  Hardy 
Bath  or  Brown  Cos  that  has  withstood  the  winter,  and  hoe  and 
loosen  the  soil  between  the  plants. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OARDBN. 

Sowings  of  Carrots  and  Radishes  may  now  be  made  on  borders 
at  the  foot  of  walls  having  a  southerly  aspect,  the  borders  being 
18  to  24  inches  wide,  and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  light  rich 
soil  in  which  to  sow  the  seed.  Wood's  Frame,  White  Forcing 
Turnip  and  French  Breakfast  Radish,  Early  Horn  and  Early  Nantes 
Carrot,  are  the  most  suitable  for  this  sowing.  Upon  similar 
aspects  a  sowing  of  Cauliflower,  not  omitting  veitch's  Autumn 
Oiant,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoy  Cabbage  for  late  summer  and 
autumn  use.  Lettuce  Early  Paris  Market  and  Bath  Sugarloaf, 
and  a  little  seed  of  Leeks,  mav  also  be  sown  for  affording  plants 
for  an  early  supply.  The  seed  may  be  thoroughly  moistened  with 
water  and  then  coated  with  red  lead,  which  is  sufficient  to  ward 
off  the  attacks  of  mice  and  birds.  A  few  brandies  placed  over 
the  borders  will  be  an  advantage  until  the  plants  appear,  after 
which  they  must  be  removed,  though  a  few  leafless  sprays  may  be 
retained  for  breaking  the  force  of  cutting  winds.  ^  soon  as  the 
state  of  the  soil  permits  make  a  successional  sowing  of  Peas  of 
the  early  varieties  upon  a  warm  border,  introducing  a  single  row 
of  Round  Spinach  between  every  two  rows  of  Peas,  with  a  view 
to  the  early  clearing  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  winter  Spinach. 
Sow  also  Broad  Beans.  Young  Turnips  are  always  acceptable :  a 
sowing  of  the  Early  White  and  Red  American  Strapleaf  may  be 
made  upon  a  warm  border,  one  with  an  east  aspect  \a  suitable. 
Sparrows  are  particularly  partial  to  Peas  just  emerging  from  the 
ground  ;  a  dusting  of  fresh  soot  or  dry  wo<>d  ashes  wnilst  the  Peas 
are  damp  will  secure  them  against  their  attacks  and  that  of  slugs. 
Celery  will  soon  show  indications  of  bolting.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  lift  the  intermediate  plantings  at  this  season  entirely,  retaining 
a  ball  of  soil  to  each  plant ;  lay  them  in  on  a  north  aspect,  coTer- 


ing  the  stems  with  cocoa  refuse,  spent  tan.  dec.  Plant  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  in  rows  2  to  8  feet  apart  accoraing  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  and  the  sets  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  selecting  good 
round  sets.  An  open  situation  should  be  afforded,  for  Artichokes 
well  repay  any  trouble  taken  with  them,  and  are  deserving  of 
somethmg  better  than  an  out-of-the-way  comer  and  being  allowed 
to  come  from  self -planted  sets.  Shallots  and  Garlic,  with  Onions 
for  scallions  and  for  seed,  should  be  planted.  Potatoes  of  the 
early  kidney  and  round  kinds  may  be  planted  upon  a  warm 
border,  placmg  the  sets  from  4  to  6  inches  deep.  If  there  is  oon- 
venience  a  planting  made  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  and  about 
a  foqt  from  it  will  come  in  early,  succeeding  those  in  frames. 
Roots  of  Seakale  that  have  been  forced  may  be  planted  when  the 
ground  ia  in  a  suitable  state. 

HARDT  FRUIT  OARDBN. 

The  prolonged  severe  weather  has  kept  vegetation  at  a  stand- 
still and  whetted  the  appetites  of  bud-devounng  birds.  We  hear 
of  the  sparrows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  villages,  and 
farmsteads  completely  stripping  the  Gooseberry  oushes.  and  of 
whole  orchards  beine  ruined  by  the  barking  of  the  trees  by  hares 
and  rabbits.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  of  the  value  of  sparrowB 
to  a  garden  and  to  become  rapturous  over  the  plumage  of  the 
bullfinch,  but  something  more  than  sentiment  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  crop  t)f  fruit.  There  is  no  bird  with  the  effrontery  of  the 
bullfinch,  and  no  means  of  preventing  its  following  its  natural 
propensity  except  slaughter.  We  admit  the  birds  are  very  bean- 
tiful,  but  experience  tells  us  they  are  also  very  destructive  of 
fruit  buds.  A  pair  of  birds  has  spoiled  us  more  than  once  a  whole 
quarter  of  bush  fruit  trees ;  but  what  are  a  pair  to  over  thirtj 
tnat  we  are  compelled  to  destroy  annually?  For  preventing 
injury  by  hares  and  rabbits  we  find  nothing  better  than  wire 
netting,  inch  mesh,  fastened  loosely  about  8  feet  high  around  the 
trunks  of  the  trees.  Where  the  pruning  of  bush  trees  has  been 
deferred  proceed  with  it  as  opportunity  offers,  as  with  a  return  to 
mild  weather  vegetation  is  likely  to  be  rapid.  Complete  for  the 
same  reason  the  planting  of  fruit  trees.  Apricots  are  swelling 
their  buds.  If  the  trees  nave  not  as  yet  been  pruned  complete 
this  as  soon  as  possible,  thinning  out  the  long  bare  shoots,  train- 
ing Aresh  wood  in  their  places,  and  shorten  any  attenuated  spun, 
so  as  to  keep  them  close  to  the  wall.  Lay-in  all  the  young  wood 
there  is  room  for,  but  avoid  overcrowoing.  Timely  attention 
must  be  given  to  providing  the  necessary  protection  to  prevent 
injury  from  frost,  not,  however,  emplo^ng  it  imtil  the  blossomB 
show  colour.  Glass  copings  are  admirable,  or  even  coping^  of 
boards  ^  they  should  be  procured  and  fixed  at  once,  so  that  all  is 
in  readiness  for  further  protecting  material^  which  will  be  referred 
to  in  due  time.  Where  Peaches  and  Nectarmes  have  been  loosened 
from  the  walls  it  will  be  necessary  to  dress  the  trees  with  an 
insecticide,  removing  the  weak  bare  branches  and  traimng  othecs 
in  their  places.  The  principal  branches  should  be  12  to  15  inches 
apart,  and  the  bearing  wood  upon  them  a  similar  distance.  In 
shortening  the  b^iring  wood  cut  to  a  wood  bud  or  a  triple  bud, 
making  sure  that  the  centre  one  is  small  and  pointed  j  and  if  the 
bearing  wood  be  weak  it  may  happen  that  there  will  be  wood 
buds  at  the  base  and  extremity  only :  such  growths  must  not  be 
shortened.  In  securing  the  branches  to  the  walls  use  no  more 
nails  and  shreds  than  are  absolutely  necessary ;  and  in  tying  the 
branches  to  wires  secure  them  loosely,  as  too  tight  nailinff  or  tyin^ 
are  prolific  sources  of  gum.  A  composition  formed  ox  1  lb.  of 
soft  soap  and  half  a  gallon  each  tobacco  juice  and  water,  broii|;ht 
to  the  consistency  of  cream,  is  a  suitable  application  for  dressing 
the  trees.  Chemes,  especially  Morellos,  are  so  subject  to  attacks 
of  aphis,  that  they  ougnt  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  undressed  with 
the  above  or  a  similar  composition. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vinei. — Fruiting  Yines  in  pots  must  have  generous  treatment, 
affording  them  weak  liquid  manure  10^  wanner  than  the  house  in 
which  they  are  growing.  Where  the  pots  are  plunged  the  fruit 
will  be  much  improved  by  allowing  the  roots  of  the  Vines  to  pass 
into  the  plunging  material,  surfacing  the  pots  with  some  partially 
decayed  manure.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  hj  damping  the 
floor  as  re(}nired,  and  especially  at  closing  time,  usine,  when  the 
Yines  are  m  full  leaf,  strained  guano  water,  which  wul  keep  red 
spider  in  check,  and  support  the  Yines.  Allow  plenty  of  foliage, 
as  the  extension  is  better  than  the  close-stopping  system,  always 
provided  that  every  leaf  is  fully  exposed  to  light.  Yentilation 
and  the  application  of  moisture  to  all  houses  at  work  must  have 
daily  attention,  increasing  or  reducing  these  essentials  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Disbudding  must  commence  when 
the  bunches  are  visible,  retaining  those  growths  that  are  the  most 
promising.  One  shoot  is  sufficient  on  each  spur,  unless  the  spurs 
are  a  great  distance  apart,  so  that  there  is  room  for  a  duplicate, 
which,  however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  fruit ;  the  present 
and  future  crops  will  be  all  the  better  of  the  extra  foliage.  Keep 
the  shoots  tied  down  as  they  advance,  being  careful  not  to  bring 
them  down  too  sharply  or  they  may  snap  off  at  the  junction  with 
the  spur.  Renew  the  fermenting  material  upon  the  outside 
borders^  maintaining  the  temperature  at  about  80^.  Yines  swell- 
ing their  fruit  will  be  much  benefited  by  liquid  manure  applied 
to  the  inside  botdets. 
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Peaekts  and  Xectarinet. — In  the  earliest  house  syringing  will  be 

veqnired  morning  and  afternoon  to  keep  red  spider  in  check.    See 

that  the  outside  border  is  well  protected  against  the  cold,  and 

water  the  inside  border  with  hqnid  manure,  which  will  much 

assist  the  swelling  of  the  fruit,  especially  in  the  case  of  weakly 

trees  lon^  subjected  to  repeated  forcing.    Vigorous  trees  will  not 

require  any  stimulants,  excessive  rigour  bemgunfaTourable  to 

the  fruit  safely  passing  the  stoning  process.    When  the  fruit  is 

of  the  sise  of  small  marbles  thinnmg  may  be  commenced;  but 

remoYe  a  few  fruits  only  at  a  time,  remoring  first  those  that  are 

badly  placed.    Disbudding  must  do  follow^  up,  taking  care  to 

leaTe  a  shoot  at  the  base  of  each  bearing  shoot  and  another  at  its 

extremity,  or  at  least  leyel  with  the  fruit.  The  shoots  retained  for 

supporting  the  fruit  should  be  stopped  at  the  second  or  third  leaf, 

bat  the  l»sal  shoots  must  be  trained  to  take  the  place  of  those 

now  bearing  fruit.    Shoots  upon  extensions  must  be  left  at  12  to 

16  inches  distance  aput  to  form  the  beudng  shoots  of  the  future. 

Continne  impregnatmg  the  blossoms  in  the  second  early  house  by 

gently  distributing  the  pollen  bj  shaking  the  treUis,  or  going 

over  each  flower  with  a  camel-hair  brush.    In  the  house  started 

early  in  the  year  syringing  must  cease  when  the  blossoms  show 

colour.    Maintain,  howeyer,  a  good  moisture  -by  damping  eyeiy 

arailable  surface  two  or  three  times  a  day  as  the  weather  may 

dictate,  ayoiding  a  close  stagnant  atmosphere.    If  the  blossoms 

are  yery  thick  thin  them  by  running  the  nand  downwards  on  the 

under  side  of  the  shoots,  which  will  strengthen  the  remainder, 

enabling  them  to  set  better.    Admit  air  freely  to  late  houses  so  as 

to  retard  the  blossoming  to  a  late  period,  especially  in  the  case  of 

unheated  houses,  which  are  liable  to  haye  the  blossom  injured  by 

severe  spring  frosts ;  the  later  the  trees  blossom  in  such  houses 

the  better.    See  that  the  borders  have  water  if  needed,  applying 

liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees. 

FLOWBB  GARDEN. 

Complete  the  arrangements  for  the  summer  bedding  as  soon  as 
IM>8sible^  as  it  is  very  annoying  at  planting  time  to  find  that 
tfae  particular  plants  required  have  not  been  propagated  in  suffi- 
cient quantity.  In  the  case  of  the  beds  and  boraers  bein^  at 
liberty,  take  advantage  of  the  first  open  weather  to  plant  edgmgs 
and  groundwork  of  such  hardy  plants  as  Ajuga  reptans  rubra, 
Antennaria  tomentosa,  Arabia  alpina  variegata  aurea,  Cerastium 
tomentoBum^  Sedums  lividum,  glaucum,  acre  elegans.  and  cor- 
eicum^  Sazifragas  Aizoon,  ceratophylla,  cordifolia,  nirta,  and 
hjpnoides ;  and  dwarf  and  variegated  Thymes,  Stachvs  lanata, 
£c.,  which  will  save  time,  and  the  plants  are  all  the  better  for 
being  established  early.  Pansies  and  Violas  plant  in  their  sum- 
mer quarters  when  the  state  of  the  ground  aamits  ;  these  plants 
delignting  in  rather  stiff,  rich,  moist  loam,  failing  which  manure 
llb^^y.  The  Violas  if  not  had  in  sufficient  quantity  may  be 
supplemented  by  seed  sown  now  in  boxes  placed  in  gentle  heat. 
mien  the  seedUngs  appear  remove  the  boxes  to  a  cold  frame. 
The  plants  if  pricked  out,  kept  near  the  glass,  and  well  ventilated, 
will  be  strong  by  bedding-out  time.  Blue  Bell,  Roval  Blue,  Mul- 
berry, Crown  Jewel,  Corisande,  Lutea  Major,  anci  Vestal  come 
fairly  true  from  seed.  These  plants  do  remarkably  well  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Herbaceous  Lobelias  have 
almost  gone  out  of  fashion,  yet  for  moist  situations  they  are 
Teiy  fine.  The  roots  may  now  be  divided  and  placed  in  gentle 
beat  to  start  them,  afterwards  hardening  the  plants  off.  C^nnas 
msLj  also  be  started  in  heat,  snbsequenUy  dividing  them,  as  the 
varieties  cannot  be  dependea  on  to  come  true  from  seed.  Calceo- 
larias which  have  been  wintered  in  frames  should  have  every 
other  plant  and  row  removed  beforo  the  plants  become  crowded. 
Lift  them  carefully  and  transplant  in  other  frames,  affording 
them  plenty  of  room.  When  they  are  established  pinch-out  the 
tope  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  dwan  and  well  branched,  fumigating 
if  they  aro  infested  witn  aphis,  admitting  air  abundantly  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  protecting  only  from  frost.  Gnaphuium  lana- 
turn  when  kept  closely  pinched  is  one  of  the  finest  groundwork 
plants  for  associating  with  such  dark-leaved  plants  as  Iresine, 
Coleus,  Ac,  and  if  the  rooted  cuttings  aro  transplanted  in  a  cold 
teme  very  much  better  plants  will  be  had  than  by  growing  them 
in  heat.  This  Gnaphalinm  is  about  as  hardy  as  Calceolarias. 
Whenever  cuttings  aro  to  be  obtained  of  Alternantheras,  Colenses, 
Iresines,  &c.,  insert  them  without  delay.  Hollyhocks  raised  from 
seed  sown  now  in  gentle  heat  will  flower  in  late  summer.  If 
Lobelia  speciosa  is  raised  from  seed  sow  at  once  in  heat  so  as  to 
have  the  plants  strong  by  bedding  time.  Pot-off  as  opportunity 
offers  autumn-struck  Pelargoniums,  Ageratums,  Abutilons,  Helio- 
tropes. &a,  inserting  cuttings  forthwith  of  any  of  which  the  stock 
is  likely  to  be  short.  Place  in  heat  roots  of  choice  varieties  of 
Dahlias,  plunging  them  in  a  bed  of  old  leaves,  tan,  or  cocoa  refuse, 
in  which  the  young  shoots  root  freely  ;  or  when  the  shoots  aro  a 
few  inches  high  they  can  be  taken  off  with  a  heel,  potted  in  small 
pots,  and  rooted  in  gentle  heat. 

If  seeds  of  subtropical  plants  have  not  been  sown  lose  no  time 
in  sowiiig  such  as  Acacia  lophantha.  Cineraria  maritima,  Cen- 
taurea,  Eucalyptus,  Ferdinandias,  Melianthuses,  Solanums,  Wi- 
ffandias,  Ac,  so  as  to  afford  time  for  raising  strong  plants.  Chilian 
Beet,  Ricinus,  Zeas,  and  Amaranthus,  with  other  plants  of  quick 
growth,  should  not  be  sown  until  early  April,  as  the  plants  become 


checked  and  stunted  if  raised  too  early.  Sow  a  few  Sweet  Peas, 
also  Mignonette  in  pots  for  early  flowering,  keeping  the  plants 
near  the  glass,  and  when  well  grown  and  hardened-off  plant  them 
outdoors.  Abutilons  Thompsoni  and  marmoratum  placed  in  heat 
will  soon  afford  a  quantity  of  cuttings.  Tricolor  and  other  choice 
variegated  Pelargoniums  if  afforded  gentle  warmth  will  soon 
yield  cuttings,  and  if  the  shoots  are  partly  severed  below  a  joint 
they  will  in  ten  days  or  so  form  a  callus,  after  which  sever  them 
entirely  and  insert  singly  in  small  pots,  placing  them  near  the 
glass  in  gentle  heat.  Verbena  venosa  is  a  fine  plant  though  old, 
seed  sown  now  in  gentle  heat  will  afford  good  plants  by  May ; 
and  to  have  strong  flowering  plants  of  the  grand  blue  Salvia 
patens  sow  at  once  m  heat.  Old  roots  of  it  andthe  Verbena  may 
now  be  divided.  laliums  may  now  be  planted,  they  are  very  effective 
in  shrubbery  borders  or  m  the  spaces  among  Rhododendrons. 
Plant  the  bulbs  6  inches  deep,  placing  a  handful  of  shaiT)  sand 
over  each.  Plant  Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  in  deep  rich  soil 
with  a  pinch  of  sand  around  them.  Sow  seed  of  Anemones  for 
autumn  flowering.  Roses  and  other  climbers  on  walls  should  be 
pruned,  thinning  out  the  old  worn-out  wood,  training-in  the  well- 
ripened  growth,  but  not  too  thicJdy.  Standard  or  dwarf  Roses 
required  to  bloom  early  should  now  be  pruned,  but  defer  the 
general  pruning  until  a  later  period.  The  severe  weather  has 
made  sad  havoc  of  the  standards  in  some  localities,  the  loss  being 
very  serious  ;  dwarfs^  however,  from  being  protected  by  the  snow 
have  sus tamed  little  injury. 

Borders  containing  herbaceous  plants  should  have  a  dressing  of 
rich  compost  if  not  already  done,  and  when  the  ground  is  in  work- 
ing order  it  should  be  neatly  forked  over,  taking  advantage  at  the 
time  to  reduce  such  plants  as  have  become  too  large,  and  to  in- 
crease by  division  those  more  choice  or  desirable.  Gladioluses  for 
an  early  bloom  should  be  planted  about  4  inches  deep,  placing 
over  each  corm  some  sharp  sand.  See  that  Tulips,  Ac,  have  not 
been  upheaved  by  the  frost ;  press  the  soil  firmly  about  them.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Pansies  and  Pinks,  which  should  be 
mulched  with  cocoa  refuse  for  affording  protection  from  frost  and 
for  imparting  a  neat  appearance  to  the  beds. 

Lawns. — Such  weeds  as  Daisies,  Crowfo<>t,  Plantain,  dbc,  should 
be  removed,  there  beinz  no  better  wajr  than  grubbing  them  out  by 
hand ;  a  piece  of  iron  about  an  inch  wide  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  sharpened  and  with  a  swan-neck  bend  so  as  to  prize  the 
weeds  out  by  the  roots,  is  a  suitable  implement  for  the  purpose. 
If  the  lawn  u  at  all  mossy  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost,  such  as 
vegetable  refuse  reduced  to  sou,  with  a  sixth  of  lime  added,  is  a 
good  application  ;  twenty  cartloads  per  acre  of  this  compost  may 
be  supplied  to  a  poor  lawn,  twelve  loads  being  a  fair  average 
dressmg.  If  this  be  objected  to  on  the  score  of  appearance,  soot, 
wood  ashes,  fresh  slaked  lime,  and  bone  dust  in  equal  proportions 
may  be  added  to  a  quantity  equal  to  the  whole  of  vegetable  refuse  ; 
the  mixture  being  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  60  bushels  per 
acre  will  effect  a  g^reat  improvement  in  the  grass  without  being  an 
egresore.  Wood  ashes  are  even  more  effectual  for  destroying  moss 
than  Ume.  A  good  dressing  will  in  most  instances  remove  the 
moss  and  encourage  the  growth  of  grass,  and  especially  of  clover. 
The  texture  of  msB  is  greatly  improved  by  sweeping  and  rolling, 
and  consequently  both  the  broom  and  roller  should  be  frequently 
called  into  requisition. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Ewing  &  Co.,  Eaton,  Norwich.— iw/  of  New  Rotet. 

Edmondson  Brothers,  10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin.— Ca<a7o^u«  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  <fc. 

Ormiston  &  Renwick,  Mebrose.— Cato^we  of  VegeUMe,  Flower, 
and  Farm  Seeds, 

Walter  Ford,  Pamber,  Basingstoke.— I>u<  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  J  Potatoes,  4^^ 

Stephen  Brown,  Weston-super-Mare.-  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
Garden  Requisites. 

James  Yates,  Stockport.— Cato^ua  of  Seeds,  Gladioli,  4'C' 


*.* 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  '* 
"  or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  anv  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 
Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
reming  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

TUBKROtrs  BsooxiAS  (TT.  A).— If  aeod  la  sown  now  In  a  heated  frame 
or  stove,  and  the  seedlings  are  carefully  attended  to  and  w'ell  cultivated, 
they  wfU  form  attractive  flowering  plants  during  the  ensuing  summer. 

Gabdknkr  Leaving  iCnix).—We  cannot  print  your  letter,  but  we  quite 
sympathise  with  yon  in  Uie  nngentlemanly  manner  in  which  you  have  been 
Seated. 
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Seyere  Frosts  (L.J.).— The  froet  during  what  U  known  as  **  Murphjr's " 
winter  began  to  be  severe  on  January  7th,  1838,  and  continued  until  Febru- 
ary 20th.  (hardening  operations  were  resumed  on  tbc  27th  of  tliat  mouth. 
We  are  onable  to  answer  your  other  question. 

Propagating  Centaurea  ragusina  (H.  W.  />.).— Cuttings  will  strike 
readily  now  if  due  care  is  exercised  in  their  manageuicut.  Tlio  cuttings 
should  be  in  a  healthy  growing  state,  and  to  have  them  in  that  couditi<jn  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  place  the  stock  plants  in  gentle  heat  for  a  week  ur 
two.  We  insert  each  cutting  in  a  thurab-j)Ot  in  nioiKt,  tinn,  sandy  soil,  and 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  temperature  of  about  80^,  the  toj)  heat  being  6U"  to  7lr. 
We  keep  the  soil  moist  but  do  not  sprinkle  the  foliage,  and  afford  only 
sufficient  shade  to  prevent  the  cuttings  (lagging.  Somewhat  more  t>hade  is 
required  than  for  Geraniums,  aud  less  than  is  necessary  for  Verbenas  and 
similar  softwooded  plants.  Immediately  the  cuttings  have  rootc<i  they  must 
be  removed  into  a  cooler  and  lighter  house,  and  eveutiuilly  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots,  when  useful  plants  will  be  produced  by  tl»e  midiUe  of  May. 
Cerastiums  may  be  raised  from  seed  as  you  propose,  but  the  iilant.s  will  Jie 
too  green  to  be  eflFective  during  the  first  season.  Cuttings,  or  rntljcr  long 
slips,  inserted  in  March  in  lines  or  panels  where  required,  root  readily  and 
grow  into  a  dense  silvery  mass. 

Ferns  for  Unheated  Fernbrt  (C/rt/vawZwri^?/).— Besides  the  choice 
species  and  varieties  of  Britisli  Ferns  the  following  would  prol>ably  succeed 
in  your  very  mild  climate :— Cyathea  dealbata,  Dicksonia  ontarctica  aud 
Blechnum  corcovadcnse  as  Tree  Ferns ;  also  such  exotic  Feriw  as  Adi- 
antums  pedatum,  venustum,  cuncatum,  fomiosum,  reniforuie,  col^xxle:?,  and 
tinctum ;  Aspleniums  ebunicum,  biforrae,  bulbiferum,  diniori)huni,  and 
reclinatum ;  Cvrtomium  falcatum,  aud  Lastreas  iutennedia,  lunrgiiiali^.  and 
many  others ;  Nephrolepis  exaltatum  and  tuberosum:  Unychium  japtiulcum, 
Goniophlebium  appendiculatum,  Ptcris  argyrea,  erotica  alfto-Iincata,  trciuula, 
aud  umbrosa;  several  Polypo^liums,  and  such  Scla^uicllus  for  margins  as 
denticulatum,  al^o  Wildenovii  and  umbrosum.  We  know  also  thut  the 
climbing  Fern  Lygodium  scandens  which  is  generally  grown  in  a  stove  will 
succeed  if  planted  out  in  yoiu*  cool  fenierj',  as  also  will  the  beautiful  «c\v 
Fern  Lomaria  discolor  bipinnatifida.  Those  and  many  others  are  worthy  of 
trial,  but  as  yon  do  not  state  the  number  you  require  we  can  only  give  you 
a  suggestive  list. 

Datura  Btramonium  (A  LanoashOe  nfad^).~WQ  do  not  know  where 
this  plant  is  cultivated  largely  in  this  country.  There  is  no  doubt  It  might 
be  cultivated  in  Lancashire,  as  it  is  .sometimes  found  growing  wild  on 
rubbish  heaps,  dmighills,  »tc.,  in  diflPerent  parts  of  this  country.  It  is  an 
annual,  and  is  readily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  garden  in  early 
spring. 

CLEANING  Glass  (//.  G.  M.).—lt  is  often  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
clean  the  laps  of  the  glass  in  frame  lights  an<i  the  roofs  of  houses,  e^|)ecia^ly 
when  the  glazing  is  close  and  the  laps  consiiierablc.  Where  the  s(iimrc^  are 
large  they  will  yieUl  sufficiently  for  a  very  small  wedge  being  iu^trte^J  in 
the  laps,  and  then  by  inverting  the  frame  lights  and  syringing  violently 
with  warm,  not  soapy,  water  much  of  the  dirt  may  Ixj  removed.  Laps  are 
often  unnecessarily  large.  Many  houses  and  frames  are  glazetl  without  lai>», 
aud  on  tolerably  steep  roofs  the  practice  answers  well.  Where  the  frames 
are  very  flat  the  system  might  not  be  so  satisfactor>'. 

Hellebores  in  Pots  (//.  /*.).— Plunge  the  pots  over  their  rims  in  a 
partially  shaded  position  in  your  garden  and  water  the  phints  lilierally 
during  dry  weather,  giving  them  M-eak  liquid  manure  occasionally  when  they 
are  in  full  growth.  The  best  possition  that  we  have  found  for  the  plan  1*5  is 
a  border  having  an  easterly  asixjct.  The  moniing  sun  and  afternoon  sharle 
appear  to  suit  them  admirably.  The  foliage  nhould  be  well  sprinkled,  and 
the  ground  surrounding  the  plants  be  made  moist  during  the  evenings  of 
sultry  days  in  summer.  We  will  endeavour  to  obtain  hiformation  respecting 
painting  with  creosote. 

ElPENlNO  Pears  (Comlin  Gtftle).—llany  Pears  are  greatly  hnprovcl  in 
flavour  by  being  ripened  in  heat,  and  the  practice  you  have  adoptei  ^ucc^!>s- 
fully  of  ripening  the  fruit  in  a  propagating  house  is  to  Ijc  recommemktl  for 
ripem'ng  many  sorts  of  late  Pear-i.  The  gi>ecimeu  was  so  nuich  brui.^^ed  by 
having  been  placed  without  any  packing  in  a  tin  box  as  to  render  it  iuii)os- 
sible  for  anyone  to  identify  the  variety. 

Replacing  Old  Vines  (.4  Constant  /i»l'^r/•).—T\^e  past  three  rca'^ons 
have  been  unfavourable  to  the  ri|wning  of  Grapes  in  cool  vim  ric=:.  1  lie 
planting  of  Vines  inside  tlie  house  to  ultimately  take  the  place  of  the  old 
Vines  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  should  not  restrict  the  rootfl  t^i  the 
inside  border,  or  only  until  ?uclx  time  as  the  old  Vines  are  disixmsel  with  : 
then  make  oijenings  in  the  front  wall,  leaving  pillars  at  everv  2  or  2.^  feet 
for  the  support  of  the  wall  plate,  which  may  be  further  strengthcneil  by 
arching  the  openings,  a  new  border  being  matJo  outside.  Black  Haniburgli 
is  the  most  suitable  variety  to  i)\tk,ut.  Fosters  fc^eedling  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater  would  Iw  suitable  white.-:.  It  will  answer  to  cut  off  the  old  spurs 
to  make  room  for  the  young  canes  as  re<iuircd. 

Camellias  Casting  their  Buds  (J.  C.).— Tlic  cau«M>  of  the  buds  leiujr 
cast  is  owing  to  the  free  growth  of  the  plants,  tlie  \\\hh\  not  being  well 
ripened.  The  only  remedy  is  to  lessen  the  supply  of  water,  giving  no 
more  than  to  maintain  steady  growth.  The  new  soil  aud  lil)cral  shift 
have  induced  strong  grrjwth,  which  only  needs  thomughlv  riiKjning  for  the 
plants  to  flower  satisfactorily.  Admit  air  more  freely,  and  so  le?!<en  the 
^  atmospheric  moisture.    The  door  is  not  at  fault. 

DRAINING8  OP  Stables  (C,  J^»////).— Consisting  of  little  beyond  urine 
the  liquid  would,  we  fear,  l>e  too  strong  for  the  rootlets  of  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  in  pots,  it  being  safer  to  form  li<iuid  manure  from  solid  matter 
for  such  purposes.  The  tank  water  diluted  with  six  times  its  volume  of 
water  may  ]ye  employed  on  Vine  Iwrders.  Its  offensive  smell  is  sufficient  to 
preclude  its  employment  for  sprinkling  inside  the  vinery  when  cl.»^ing  the 
house.  Sulphate  of  Iron  in  the  proijortion  of  7  lbs.  to  every  100  Ite.  of 
urine  prevents  the  escape  of  ammonia  during  putrefaction.  A  little  gvjwum 
mixed  with  the  liquid  will  add  to  its  value  as  manure.  It  is  not  suitable  f'.r 
watering  greenhouse  plants.  For  kitchen  gai-den  crops  it  is  vorv  \alual.le 
dilutetl  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  water,  poiu-ing  it  iKitwcen  the  rows 
of  growing  crops. 

Heating  Greeniiofse/CTT.  P.  W.).—A  slow-c^mbu«tion  boiler  would 
best  meet  your  requirements,  as  you  do  not  ajipcar  to  have  a  phe«l  w  herein  to 
set  a  saddle  boiler,  a  fact  which  you  did  not  state  before,  and  the  other  from 
requiring  no  brickwork  could  be  fixed  by  any  handy  person.  Write  stating 
particulars  of  what  you  require  to  those  advertising,  any  of  which  will 
furnish  an  estimate  of  material  for  heating  your  house  satisfactorily,  and 
will  send  instructions  for  setting,  <tc.    It  will  not  be  necessarj-  to  carry  the 


smoke  pipe  to  the  hdgbt  of  the  building  adjoining,  it  will  snfBoe  to  take  it 
clear  of  the  greenhouse.  The  hot-water  pii>es  will  do  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  but  are  much  better  at  the  front. 

PL.4.NTING  Vines  (yo»iee).—C\it  the  canes  back  so  that  when  planted 
tliey  will  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  rafter  or  trellis.  They  most  be  pruned 
without  delay  or  tlie  canes  will  bleed,  to  prevent  which  dress  the  cuts  with 
''  knottijig  "  as  used  by  painters.  In  planting  the  Vines  the  roots  should  be 
disentangled  and  laid  out  straight  in  the  border.  The  planting  would  be 
best  deferred  until  the  shoots  are  an  Inch  or  two  long,  giving  a  good  water- 
ing after  planting  with  tepid  water  (90"),  and  mulching  over  the  roote  with 
short  litter;  shade  the  Vines  for  a  few  days  after  tliey  are  planted  if  the 
sun  be  powerful,  and  sprinkle  them  Ughtly  two  or  three  times  a  day,  keeping 
the  house  rather  close  and  warm  until  they  are  established. 

IlENOVATiNO  Lawn  (/.  /f.  C.).— It  would  be  desirable  to  afford  a  dresa- 
iug  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure.  That  from  spent  hotbeds  is  suitable* 
applying  it  asa  to]>dressiug  now,  and  distributing  it  evenly  over  the  surface, 
leaving  it  on  until  the  early  part  of  April,  then  rake  it  well  with  an  iron  rake, 
removing  tlic  rough  imrts,  and  sow  with  gra-^s  seeds.  12  11)S.  of  Cynosurus 
cristatus,  8  \\m.  of  Festuca  duriuscula,  4  lbs.  of  Poa  nemoralis  sempervirens, 
>i  lbs.  of  Trifolium  repens,  and  4  lbs.  of  Trifolium  minus  form  a  good  renovat- 
ing mixture  for  very  bare  lawua.  The  quantities  named  are  for  one  acre, 
th«.-refure  take  a  proportionate  part  of  each  suitable  to  your  case.  Bake  lightly 
after  sowing,  which  should  be  done  evenly,  and  roll  so  as  to  make  all  firm. 
See  note  on  lawns  in  "  Work  for  the  Week  "  of  this  day's  issue. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  {Scrutator).— Good  varieties  ore  Amazon,  Irene 
Seraph,  Sir  Charles  ^'aI•ie^,  Antigone,  Heather  Bell,  Guinea,  Priesident 
McMahou,  Lucy  Bosworth,  Mrs.  Turner,  Sybil  Holden,  New  Life,  and  White 
Clipper.  Double-flowered  :  Dolabel,  Mont  Blanc,  Charles  Vogt,  Kmily 
Lax  ton,  Wonderful,  aud  Madame  Lemoine.  By  all  means  have  some  FocheiaB 
for  your  greenhouse— Karl  of  Beaconsheld,  Coveut  Garden  White,  Canneirs 
Gem,  Beauty  of  Swauloy,  Mr.  James  Huntley,  War  Kagle,  Koyal  Standard, 
Mrs.  Uuntley, single  ;  and  Miss  Lucy  I'innis,  bir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Champion 
of  tlie  World,  and  White  Unique,  double.  All  the  Liliums  >ou  name  are 
suitable  for  jxjt  culture.  A  Man'-chal  Niel  Uose  would  succeed  against  the 
back  wall  provided  it  bo  not  shaded. 

Names  op  Fruits  (/^.  i/cZ^mf «).  —  Beurre  DieJ.  (?»'.  ^.).— Winter 
Greening. 

Namks  of  Plants  (/.  li.,  Xantmch).—\,  Aspleninm  flaccidum  ;  2,  Begonia 
arKyro^tignia ;  3,  Maranta  zebriim ;  4,  Polypo«lium  ph^inatodes;  5,  Speci- 
men imperfect.  (P.  L.,  Culchtttcr.) — Ca:log>ne  flaccida.  {jCaptain  Kdly). — 
Phaius  grandiflorus. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,   PIGEON  AND   BEE   CHRONICLE. 

IRRIGATION  OF  GRASS  LAND. 

This  must  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  economical  ways 
of  manuring  and  rendering  productive  pasture  lands  of  various 
kinds  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  also  a  Terj  ancient  method, 
for  tradition  informs  us  that  irrigation  has  been  practised  from 
a  very  remote  period  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  world.  Our  oppor- 
tunities have,  therefore,  been  very  gieat  of  referring  to  modes 
of  irrigation  in  all  past  times  with  a  view  of  improving  the 
modes,  whereby  we  may  at  present  learn  to  irrigate  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  pasture  land  not  yet  under  the  system,  if 
we  choose  to  study  the  matter  and  apply  the  opportunities  mre 
have  of  using  springs,  rivere,  and  brooks,  and  turn  their  waters 
to  accounc  by  flooding  them  over  the  grass  lands.  The  water 
from  chalk  hills,  from  the  stone  brash  hills,  and  the  gravel 
and  mixed  soils,  is  to  be  obtained  in  varying  proportions  for 
inigation  in  almost  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  including  Ire- 
laud  and  Scotland.  There  arc  very  large  tracts  of  land,  which 
are  now  poor  and  comparatively  worthless  pasture,  which  may 
be  rendered  mnch  more  productive  by  the  application  of  waters 
at  hand  ready  for  use.  We  find  the  springs  from  chalk  soils 
issue  in  most  instances  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  this  has 
to  a  great  extent  been  the  cauee  of  our  finding  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  water  meadows  in  the  valleys  between  the  chalk 
hills  in  almost  every  county  where  chalk  soils  are  found.  The 
analysis  of  water  springs  from  the  chalk  formation  of  some  hills 
in  Surrey,  as  given  by  Professor  Way,  shows  carbonate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
common  salt,  besides  silica.  We  can,  therefore,  hardly  ascribe 
to  the  solid  matters  of  this  water  entirely  the  beneficial  eflFects 
they  produce  in  irrigation  :  still  that  they  do  yield  organic 
food  to  the  grasses  of  the  water  meadows  of  the  best  kinds  is 
evident  from  the  most  valuable  meadows  of  the  kingdom  being 
so  situated  do  avail  themselves  of  it ;  but  the  farmers  of  these 
meadows,  however,  look  beyond  the  value  of  spring  water,  and 
reap  further  advantages  from  the  flooding  rains  which  at  certain 
seasons  send  down  into  the  rivers  rich  mineral  deposits  from 
the  calcareous  hill. 
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Referring  to  spring  water  from  the  stone  formations  we  find  its 
issnes  are  at  vanous  altitudes  on  the  hill  sides,  and  it  is  therefore 
available  in  a  very  different  way  from  the  chalk  springs  which 
issue  only  in  the  valleys.  Of  the  springs  which  arise  on  the 
hiJl  sides,  and  often  in  some  of  the  sweetest  and  best  herbaged 
pastures,  wc  have  instances,  notably  in  Devonshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  other  counties ;  and  where  used  upon  these  pastures 
upon  the  principle  of  catch  meadows,  the  water  w  so  economised 
that  not  a  drop  need  be  lost.  "Water  also  issuing  from  gravels 
and  mixed  soils  issues  at  various  points,  and  are  capable  of  being 
utilised  for  catch-meadow  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  distinctive 
difference,  however,  being  that  spring  water  is  dependent  only 
for  its  fertilising  value  upon  two  points — the  mineral  matters 
and  the  moisture  which  it  conveys  to  the  land  before  its  dis- 
tribution; it  is  well,  therefore,  to  have  spring  water  analysed 
before  going  to  the  expense  of  the  formation  of  catch  meadows. 

Upon  home  farms  throughout  the  kingdom  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  irrigation,  and  there  are  many  impediments ; 
for  instance,  in  some  cases  we  cannot  pen  water  to  throw  it  on 
to  another  and  higher  level  without  injury  to  the  property  of 
others  or  a  portion  of  our  own  by  the  back  water ;  but  this 
matter,  however,  is  often  guess  work  unless  the  levels  are  pro- 
perly taken  to  know  the  exact  penning  depth  required  to  carry 
the  water  to  a  given  and  distant  point.  VVe  therefore  recom- 
mend in  some  instances  a  competent  eiuveyor  should  be  em- 
ployed to  plan  and  estimate  any  work  of  irrigation  which  has 
the  least  doubtful  aspect  of  success.  It  has  for  a  long  time 
been  our  opinion  that  water  may  be  lifted  by  steam  power  from 
riTera  or  brooks  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  or  temporary  irri- 
gation, bat  it  often  happens  that  the  rights  of  mill-owners  and 
others  oppose  a  bar  to  its  extended  and  profitable  employment. 
But  the  case  we  desire  to  illustrate  is  this  :  Suppose  we  have  to 
raise  the  water  from  a  stream  to  the  highest  pail;  of  an  adjoining 
field — say  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  field,  an  ordinary  engine 
would  by  the  consumption  of  1  cwt.  of  coals  raise  to  this  height 
something  like  700  tons  of  water,  an  amount  of  liquid  equal  to 
an  inch  depth  on  seven  acres  of  land,  or  an  average  fortnight's 
fall  of  rain  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties  of  England. 
The  amount  of  water  which  an  ordinary  agricultural  engine  is 
thus  capable  of  raising  is,  we  think,  much  more  considerable  than 
is  generally  supposed  ;  not,  however,  having  tried  the  experiment 
vre  can  only  offer  the  idea  to  our  readers  for  consideration.  The 
same  idea  may  be  carried  out  to  advantage  probably  in  some  cases 
"where  there  is  grass  land  lying  below  the  level  of  the  home-faim 
buildings,  whereon  we  have  often  seen  tanks  for  tbe  reception 
of  liquid  manure,  and  in  our  own  business  we  have  often  laid 
out  pasture  land  for  the  reception  of  liquid  manure  upon  tbe 
catch-meadow  system ;  but  the  chief  difficulty  we  have  had  to 
encounter  has  been  the  deficiency  of  rain  water  to  connect  with 
the  manure,  and  to  enable  it  to  flow  of  its  own  gravity  to  any  con- 
siderable distance.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  overcome,  and  par- 
ticularly where  steam  jwwer  for  other  purposes  forms  part  of  the 
available  machinery  upon  the  farm.  The  action  of  this  flooding 
would  resemble  very  much  the  effects  of  a  heavy  thunder  shower, 
which  we  have  often  seen  do  so  much  towards  distiibuting  the 
manure  upon  the  land  we  have  laid  out. 

In  laying  out  grass  land  for  irrigation  we  proiwse  to  consider 
the  subject  under  two  separate  headings  ;  first  the  making  of 
water  meadows,  and  secondly  the  making  of  catch  meadows.  In 
making  water  meadows  we  shall  call  it  for  distinction  the  ridge- 
and-furrow  or  bedwork  system.  The  cost  and  estimate,  although 
it  varies  very  much  according  to  circumstances,  the  levelest  and 
largest  areas  being  done  at  about  £14  per  acre,  the  cost  of  hatches, 
bridges  over  the  main  carriers,  Ac,  if  done  with  brickwork  in  a 
very  substantial  manner  would  raise  the  cost  much  higher.  In 
moet  districts  the  soil  usually  given  up  for  inigation  is  very 
rarions  even  in  parts  of  the  same  valley,  some  being  alluvial, 
some  gravel,  some  peat,  and  sometimes  clay  is  met  with.  In  most 
cases  where  irrigation  has  not  been  laid  out  it  is  found  unlevel, 
or  otherwise  flat  with  decided  variations  of  soil.  All  these  varia- 
tions will  require  our  special  consideration.  When  anv  of  the 
above-named  soils  are  too  wet  at  bottom  it  mav  arise  from  two 
causes — either  by  land  springs  from  the  hills  near,  or  from  firds- 
eye  springs  or  quicksands  where  the  water  rises  peqicndicularly 
from  a  considerable  depth.  In  the  first  case,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  common  one,  the  plan  is  to  make  a  deep  cutting  at 
the  foot  of  the  higher  land  until  the  water  is  reached,  which  flows 
from  it  into  the  fields  below,  following  generally  a  stratum  of 
gravel  or  other  loose  soil.  No  matter  if  you  have  to  cut  the  drain 
of  severance  as  deep  as  10  ^eet  or  more,  it  must  be  done,  and  be 
sure  that  there  is  no  lower  stratum  passing  water  into  the  lowlands, 
then  put  in  pipe  tiles  of  such  a  size  as  will  be  safe  to  carry  the 
whole  volume  of  water.  In  laying  the  tiles  take  care  the  bottom 
or  last  spit  is  cut  lowest  on  one  side,  the  tiles  being  laid  on  the 
lowest  side.  They  will  then  not  remove  in  filling-in  the  earth, 
every  particle  of  which  will  press  and  keep  them  m  position. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 
Horte  Labour, — Ploughing  is  still  in  arrears,  and  must  be  resumed 


immediately  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry  for  being  worked.  There  is 
yet  carting  work  to  be  done,  as  there  is  all  the  year  round.  Where 
chalk  is  required  to  be  applied  to  the  home  farm  a  quantity 
may  be  fetched  and  laid  out  or  taken  to  heap  ;  or,  in  case  it  will 
be  required  for  drilling  instead  of  ashes  with  turnips,  it  may  be 
placed  in  some  covered  place  to  keep  dry  and  be  screened,  and 
prepared  for  drilling  at  aU  times  when  the  labourers  have  nothing 
better  to  do.  The  horses  have  in  many  cases  when  employed  in 
carting  in  frosty  weather  been  obliged  to  have  roueh  nails  in  their 
shoes  to  give  them  a  fair  footing  when  the  roads  are  partially 
covered  with  frozen  snow  or  ice.  It  is  a  continued  expense,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  the  roughing  of  shoes  could  be  dispensed  with 
entirely  ;  and  this  just  raises  a  question — How  far  the  shoeing  of 
horses  is  requisite  at  all  when  employed,  as  they  are  chiefly,  in 
tillage  work  upon  the  land.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  the  fact 
that  the  feet  of  farm  horses  are  often  found  in  a  very  defective 
state,  arising  from  various  causes,  most  of  which  may  be  avoided 
if  the  horses  are  properly  lookea  to  when  they  are  young  and 
shod  by  men  who  understand  the  veterinary  requirements  of  the 
matter,  and  when  the  stables  in  which  the  horses  live  are  kept  free 
from  hard  floors,  &c.  We  hope  at  a  future  time  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  the  management  of  the  feet  of  horses  engaged  in  farm 
work  under  a  special  heading. 

Hand  Labour. — The  manual  labour  of  the  farm  is  a  principal 
item  for  attention  at  present.  All  kinds  of  seeds  should  now  be 
purchased  which  lequire  early  sowing,  and  it  should  be  ascertained 
how  much,  if  any,  may  be  in  store  ready  for  use.  The  first  open 
weather  which  occui-s  will  be  the  best  time  for  sowing  cabbage 
seeds,  dc,  tor  affording  plants  for  transplanting  in  the  fields. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  beds  in  a  large  garden  or  sheltered 
border  or  field  of  any  length,  about  4  or  5  feet  wide,  so  that  the 
women  may  easily  handweed  or  pull  plants  for  use  without  tread- 
ing and  injuring  the  remaining  plants.  An  ounce  and  a  half  of 
seed  will  probably  furnish  plants  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land  if 
the  fly  does  not  destroy  them  in  the  first  leaf.  This  is  really  why 
early  sowing  is  so  desirable,  because  when  the  sun  is  strong  upon 
the  young  plants  the  fly  is  pretty  sure  to  damage  if  not  destroy 
them.  The  sort  for  early  feeding  we  recommend  is  the  Early 
Oxheart,  as  they  head  very  quickly  and  throw  but  few  outside 
leaves,  and  therefore  but  little  goes  to  waste.  The  Champion 
Drumhead,  the  largest  and  heaviest  known  variety,  comes  next, 
and  then  the  Drumhead  Savoy.  The  thouband-headed  kale  is  a 
valuable  plant,  particularly  for  planting  late,  when  there  is  not 
time  for  cabbages  to  head  properly.  The  kale  is  very  hardy,  and 
if  the  plants  are  laid  along  the  furrow  and  covered  by  the  plough 
they  are  sure  to  giow  in  the  driest  of  weather  if  tne  stems  are 
buried  deep  enough. 

In  selecting  barley  for  seed  be  sure  and  take  the  best  pedigree 
barley  which  can  be  obtained,  and  a  limited  quantity  direct  from 
Capt.  Hallet  of  Sussex  will  be  the  surest  way  to  begin  with  the 
right  sort,  for  wc  consider  that  equal  importance  should  be 
attached  to  pedigree  and  selected  grains  as  m  selected  pedigree 
cattle  or  horses.  The  oats  also  may  be  taken  up  for  seed  in  the 
some  manner,  and  we  particularly  advise  the  white  Canadian 
pedigree  oats  as  being  specially  adapted  for  sowing  instead  of 
barley  upon  some  soils  which  have  been  trodden  heavily  by  sheep, 
as  this  variety  comes  very  early,  crops  well.  We  have  grown 
splendid  crops  of  Greystone  turnips  afterwards  by  ploughing  and 
sowing  between  the  shocks  after  the  oats  every  day  as  fast  as  the 
crop  is  cut  and  tied. 

Ewes  and  lambs  will  require  unremitting  attention  :  full  direc- 
tions upon  this  matter  will  be  found  in  this  Journal,  February 
7th,  1878,  page  IIG. 

The  feeding  of  the  fatting  pigs  which  are  now  just  being 
finished  off  and  finally  fed  for  bacon,  should  be  looked  to  in  this 
;  way  :  Do  not  give  too  much  of  the  barleymeal,  but  give  a  fair 
mixture  of  beanmeal  also.  We  notice  that  managers  of  the  bacon 
factories  in  some  cases  complain  that  the  animals  are  sent  in  too 
fat,  and  advise  that  some  breed  of  pigs  yielding  more  lean  meat 
than  the  Berkshires  should  be  obtained.  But  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take, for  if  Berkshires  do  not  yield  a  good  portion  of  lean  the 
fault  is  in  the  feeding  and  not  in  the  breeding.  Age  and  flesh- 
forming  materials  as  food  are  the  only  means  to  make  the  best 
bacon,  except  that  in  breeding  a  cross  with  the  large  Yorkshire 
with  the  Berks  breed  may  give  a  little  more  lean  at  an  earlier  age  ; 
but,  having  these  breeds,  the  chief  point  lies  in  the  feeding.  Larch 
poles  and  timber  for  farm  use  of  the  fir  tribes  should  be  cut  as 
soon  as  the  bark  will  strip  off  clean.  This  is  really  the  important 
point,  for  stripped  poles  used  whole  will  last  for  a  long  time  ;  the 
unctuous  and  resinous  sap  dries  on  the  poles,  and  makes  them  very 
tough  and  enduring.  If  the  bark  is  allowed  to  remain  even  partially 
a  small  worm  is  engendered,  which  eats  into  the  wood  and  makes 
it  very  perishable. 

FAMOUS  POULTRY  YARDS.— No.  3. 

PATSHULL  PARK  (THE  COUNTESS  OF  DARTMOUTH). 

{Continued  from  page  90.) 

We  passed  on  across  the  Park  Road  to  the  rest  of  the  poultry 
yards  at  Wildecot.    On  one  side  of  the  road  are  some  neat  cottages 
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and  a  ranee  of  farm  buildings  with  snne  old  yards  snrronnded  bj 
woods  ;  tnese  ^ards  hare  Men  adapted  to  poultry  purposes,  and 
many  are  the  improvements  we  found  since  our  last  visit.  To 
begin  with,  there  are  four  good-sized  yards  where  formerly  there 
was  one  unnecessarily  large.  In  the  first  of  these  were  a  whole 
flock  of  Dark  Dorking  hens,  fine  rich-coloured  birds  :  then  Light 
Brahmas,  among  them  a  lovely  pullet ;  then  Black  Hamburp^hs ; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Silver  Poland  hens.  There  is  no 
breed  wnich  can  exactly  be  called  the  tpecuHiU  of  Patshnll,  where 
so  many  are  kept  in  excellence:  but  we  think  that  the  Silver 
Polands  have  won  more  prizes  tnan  any  others.  The  two  most 
famous  hens  were  at  Birmingham,  but  eight  or  ten  at  home 
were  as  good  as  any  we  ever  saw.  The  manager  caught  two  or 
three  for  us  to  handle.  One  was  ma^^nificent  in  crest,  another 
singularly  beautiful  in  her  lacing,  which  had  an  unusual  gloss. 
Further  on  came  the  run  of  the  famous  Silver  Sebrights,  but  they 
too  were  at  the  great  Show. 

We  next  came  to  a  large  old-fashioned  yard  of  irregular  shape — 
a  perfect  home  for  poultrv ;  it  is  partially  surrounded  b;^  sneds 
and  buildings  and  partially  open  to  woods,  through  which  the 
birds  range  at  complete  liberty.  Here  were  more  Dark  Dorkings, 
among  them  fine  rose-combed  chickens  again.  On  one  side  of  the 
yard  are  some  long  lean-to  sheds.  One  of  these  is  wired  in  front 
and  devoted  to  Pigeons.  There  were  various  breeds  in  it,  among 
them  some  very  fair  Antwerps  ;  but  the  Pigeons  at  PatshuU  have 
not  vet  been  brought  to  the  standard  of  the  poultry.  In  another 
of  these  sheds  was  a  r^  rara  avi§ — a  pure  Black  Silky  hen; 
in  all  points,  save  colour,  exactly  like  a  good  White  one  1  On 
another  side  of  the  yard  are  more  substantial  buildings,  and 
among  them  several  poultry  rooms,  most  necessary  appendages 
of  a  large  establishment  where  foods  are  mixed,  sickly  birds 
tended  near  a  fire^  and  where  there  are  a  series  of  pens  for  the 
reviewing  and  training  of  show  birds.  Many  a  grand  bird  to  all 
appearance  in  the  yard  will  not  at  first  look  well  in  a  pen,  while 
an  inferior  one  which  has  been  used  to  it  will  stand  up  and  do 
itself  more  than  justice.  It  is  of  great  use  to  compare  birds  in 
such  pens  as  they  will  be  judged  in ;  timid  or  wild  birds  will  soon 
become  confident  and  tame.  Space  fails  us  to  relate  how  many 
enviable  places  and  appliances  we  saw  here.  In  a  shed  hard  by 
the  coops  were  stored  up  and  long  rows  of  sitting  boxes  admirablv 
contrived,  so  that  each  hen  is  separately  confined,  yet  on  the  ground. 
Here  our  pleasant  morning  enaed. 

The  afternoon  expedition  was  not  less  interesting.  Further 
from  the  house  on  the  same  side  as  Wildecot  stretches  *'  the  Hieh 
Park."  This  is  the  deer  park,  and  a  most  beautiful  one.  The 
ground  first  dips  down^  while  the  drive  twists  through  a  wood, 
then  for  some  aistance  it  is  level  or  nearly  so  and  open,  and  then 
gradually  rises  towards  a  long  hill  covered  with  fern  and  fine  old 
trees.  There  is  that  peculiar  oeauty  about  this  high  ground  that 
specially  belongs  to  real  forest  land,  which  it  evidently  must  have 
been  centuries  ago,  and  the  views  ox  the  house  and  lake  in  the  dis- 
tance from  a  broad  grassy  side  along  the  hill's  edge  are  extremely 
fine.  There  is  a  hera  of  fallow  deer,  which  originally  came  from 
the  forest  of  Arden.  They  are  all  dark,  for  if  a  light  fawn  makes 
its  appearance  it  is  killed  as  being  degenerate.  But  we  must 
return  to  the  poultry. 

In  a  charming  and  picturesque  comer  of  the  High  Park  is 
another  immense  poultry  establishment.  Its  situation  is  not  easy 
to  describe.  On  the  left,  as  we  go  up  the  grassy  slopes  of  the 
park,  is  a  ravine  with  woods  on  eiuier  side ;  a  stream  comes  down, 
and  by  various  dams  a  series  of  pools  are  made,  overhung  by  trees. 
At  the  top  of  the  valley  was  formerly  a  lake  wnich  fed  the  stream, 
but  some  years  ago  the  bank  gave  way,  and  the  lake  is  now  dry. 
Possibly  our  readers  may  remember  seeing  in  the  newspapers 
accounts  of  the  terrible  damage  done  by  the  catastrophe,  tnongh 
fortunately  there  was  much  exaggeration  in  them.  On  a  little 
lower  level  than  this  bank,  but  sarely  to  the  side  of  the  stream's 
course,  is  the  great  poultry  yard ;  it  is  another  old-fashioned  yard 
adapted  to  modem  requirements.  A  lady  of  the  owner's  family 
planned  it  long  ago,  and  in  its  day  it  must  have  been  almost 
unique.  As  we  come  up  to  it  four  yards  are  first  reached  on  the 
right ;  the  hill  has  apparently  been  quarried  at  some  time,  so  that 
some  of  the  houses  for  these  yards  are  absolutely  made  in  a  high 
rocky  bank,  and  viuy  snug  they  look.  They  contained  Silver- 
Grey  Dorkings,  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge  Cochins,  and  Silver 
Poland  cockerels.  Beyond  them  the  original  poultry  yard  is 
reached.  It  is  such  a  one  as  is  often  seen  near  a  game-keeper's 
cottage,  but  larger  and  better.  On  three  sides  are  buildmgs, 
and  on  the  fourth  a  continuation  of  the  rocky  bank,  up  which 
steps  lead  to  a  higher  level  of  the  park.  The  buildings  are  all  of 
the  most  excellent  and  substantial  constraction.  Their  tenants 
are  indeed  worthy  of  them  ;  we  never  saw  before  so  grand  and  im- 
posing an  array  of  Turkeys  together ;  there  were  at  least  sixty 
all  in  the  most  glossy  condition  and  ready  for  Christmas,  some 
Dark  Bronze  Cambridge,  some  ouite  black  Norfolk,  then  there 
were  Dorkings  innumeraole,  fat  Rouen  Ducks,  and  ratter  G^eese. 
We  went  into  house  after  house,  some  of  them  lofty  and  airy  with 
Bwingring  perches  for  Turkeys,  others  fitted  for  sitting  hens, 
others  lower  for  fatting  Ducks.  Upstairs  we  looked  with  curious 
eyes  at  beautiful  Pigeon  lofts,  topped  by  a  pretty  lantern,  and 


tenanted  by  Antwerps.  Lastly  we  came  to  the  place  where  most 
of  the  chickens  are  reared ;  where  a  broad  stream  once  came  down 
from  the  lake  above  are  now  dry  sheltered  woody  banks,  are 
in  spring  cooped  hundreds  of  Qhickens.  A  more  perfect  place 
could  scarcely  be  found ;  protected  from  cold  winds  by  the  high 
woods  behind,  the  birds  must  in  early  spring  get  every  ray  of  suo, 
and  as  the  weather  becomes  hotter  be  shaded  by  the  foliage, 
while  they  always  find  plenty  of  insect  and  vegetable  food. 

There  are  other  minor  poultry  colonies  at  Patshnll,  among  them 
a  quantity  of  Cuckoo  Dorkings  at  a  lodge,  but  we  have  only  tried 
to  describe  the  neater  establishments,  and  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  their  grandeur.  After  seeing  these  we  asked  the 
manager  if  there  were  not  one  thousand  birds  ?  **  Far  more  than 
that "  was  his  reply.  We  have  always  been  strong  advocates  of 
poultry  beins  maae  thoroughly  useful  and  not  kept  merely  as 
fancy  stodc,  hence  the  great  pleasure  and  interest  with  which  we 
went  through  all  Lady  Dartmouth's  yards.  We  end  as  we  beg^an, 
by  counsellmff  those  of  our  reeiders  who  have  like  opportunitiea, 
even  though  they  be  not  so  exceptionally  great,  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  their  poultry.  Were  the  birds  generally  reared  on  such  » 
scale  we  should  not  hear  of  Turkeys  being  sold  in  London  for  two 
and  three  guineas  each,  or  of  our  average  importation  of  foreign 
eggs  having  reached  almost  two  millions  a  day. — C. 


POULTRY  EXPERIENCES. 

The  report  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Taylor  must  prove  very  interesting  to 
those  of  your  readers  who  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
keeping  and  rearing  poultry  and  of  obtaining  eggs  at  a  moderatae 
cost  in  a  confined  space.  The  figures  of  your  correspondent  prove 
even  more  satisfactory  when  dissected  thus  : — 

LIVB  STOCK  AOOOUKT. 


Dr.  £  S.d, 

To  OrlfflaAl  cost  Of  7  birds  ..ISO 

«  Rrahmaeffg*  purchased..    0  10   S 

H  Two  broody  hens  0   7   0 

M  Foar hens pnrchaMd  ....    0   8   0 
w  Depreciation  of  baildlogs   10   0 

£S  1$   6 


Cr.  £«.<<. 

By  Biida  killed s   5   0 

»  Bird* sold  OU    » 

w  Actual  cost  of  present  2S 

blrtls   0  17    » 


Dr. 

To  Cost  of  food , 

»  Balance,  being  proQt 


CURRENT 

..     7  IS  11 
..012 


£7  14    « 


AOOOUKT. 

Or. 
By  Eggs  sold  at  9  for  14: 
M  Egg«  nsed  at  id.  each 
M  ManoTc 


£s  IS  e 


1  10  0 
6  14  4 
0  10    0 


£7  14    4 


To  make  the  whole  statement  complete  there  should  be  a 

DEAD  STOCK  AOCOUXT,  1878. 

£  S.d.  £  t,dL 

Con  of  runs,  say  9   0   0     Depreciation  10  per  cent. ... .  I  0   O 

Utenails  and  sundries  1   0   0     Valuation   of  runs  for  1879 

anduten«lis 9  0   O 


jKlO   0   0 


£10   0   O- 


DBAD  STOCK  ACCOUNT,  1870. 

January  ist— Value  of  runs  and  utensils 


£  4.  d. 

9    0    0 


We  are,  of  course,  obliged  to  make  out  an  imaginary  dead  stock 
account  in  this  case,  but  if  your  correspondent  would  give  aa 
account  of  the  cost  of  his  sheds  and  runs  we  should  be  able  to 
derive  a  still  more  profitable  lesson  from  his  experience. 

Possibly  the  runs  may  not  be  in  a  town.  Our  own  experience  last 
season  with  a  very  expensive  and  generous  system  of  feeding  in  & 
town  run  was  that  our  eggs  cost  us  a  fraction  over  1^.  each,  but 
as  a  good  number  were  sold  in  the  winter  at  dJ.  each  and  more  we 
were  enabled  to  write  off  £2  lOt.  from  the  cost  of  runs  from  the 
egg  profits  alone.  Our  live  stock  account  was  much  lees  favour- 
able than  Mr.  F.  C.  Taylor's,  as  our  stock  of  twenty-six  birds,  of 
which  nineteen  were  pullets,  cost  actually  8«.  6<^.  each,  instead 
of  less  than  Is.  each  as  above.  ExperietUia  docet.  We  are  doing 
better  during  the  current  year,  ending  in  our  case  in  April. 

I  venture  to  suggest  tliat  the  records  of  individual  experience 
would  prove  more  valuable  if  correspondents  would  simply  show — 

1,  At  what  cost  runs  can  be  built  and  maintained  efficiently. 

2,  At  what  expense  a  stock  of  fowls  can  be  maintained  year  bj 
year,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  eggs  in  winter. 

8,  At  what  cost  eggs  can  be  produced. 

All  differences  in  estimates  of  values  either  of  fowls  or  eggs 
would  be  done  away  with^  and  the  results  arrived  at  might  induce 
many  others  to  keep  fowls. — Col.  B. 


CANARY   TREATMENT.— No.  1. 

Thb  period  for  commencing  the  breeding  of  Canaries  being 
close  at  hand,  all  necessary  preparation  should  be  made  in  the 
way  of  cleansmg  the  breedmg  partitions  and  ca^es ,  and  provid- 
ing nest  boxes  or  baskets  and  the  best-adapted  building  materiala* 
From  an  old  treatise  we  take  the  following  extracts  respecting 
what  materials  are  necessary  for  making  the  Canary  birds'  nests : — 
\     ^  There  are  seven  or  eight  several  sorts  of  things  commonly 
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S'ven  to  Canaiy  birda  to  make  their  nesta,  as  new  or  common 
ler's  down  or  wool,  hay,  moss,  cotton  cat  small,  coarse  hemp  or 
flax,  soft  long  hair,  ijtc.  Of  all  Uiese  several  tbines  onlj  one  or 
two  ought  to  be  used  for  making  of  the  nests,  all  the  rest  being 
▼eiy  improper  as  I  shall  obserre.  For  instance  :  Cotton  cut  small 
as  well  as  flax  is  apt  to  clin^  to  their  claws,  whence  it  often 
happens  that  the  sitting  hen  rismg  hastily  from  off  her  eggs  dra^ 
the  nest  after  her,  and  consequently  breaks  the  eggs  that  are  m 
it,  and  this  may  be  done  without  peroeiring  the  cause  of  it.  Then 
tihe  owner  is  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  a  ifault  of  the  cock  or  the  hen, 
which  are  suspected  to  hare  done  it  designedly,  and  yet  you  see 
thej  knew  nothing  of  it.  New  or  common  deer's  down  or  wool  is 
not  so  good  for  them  as  is  generally  imagined,  for  it  puts  the 
sitting  hens  into  such  a  heat  that  the^  often  sweat,  and  when  the 
jonng  ones  are  hatched  they  are  stifled  br  it  in  a  few  days. 
Besides  that,  wool  being  heated  sticks  so  close  to  the  bodies  of 
the  new-hatched  birds  Hke  a  paste  that  thev  cannot  void  their 
excrement,  and  thus  die  with  their  craws  full,  so  that  the  cause 
of  their  death  is  Hot  perceived.'* 

The  supplying  of  Canaries  with  different  sorts  of  nesting 
Diaterials  as  the  seasons  vary — ^viz.^  from  early  spring  to  mid- 
summer, is  an  important  consideration  for  good  success  in  the 
rearing  of  young  broods^  for  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
when  summer  weather  fairly  sets  in,  nesting  material  of  a  cooler 
or  lighter  kind  should  be  used  in  the  place  of  down  or  wool, 
which  would  be  more  appropriate  in  the  early  part  of  the  peason 
—March  or  ApriL  And  as  regards  nest  boxes  and  baskets,  from 
my  own  experience  I  have  found  the  nest  box  to  be  more  suitable 
and  wanner  in  cool  weather  than  the  basket,  which  latter  I  have 
found  to  be  better  adapted  in  hot  weather  owing  to  the  open  and 
porous  construction  of  it,  especially  when  the  nesting  material 
used  be  principally  fine  meadow  h&j  and  moss,  with  a  very  small 
addition  of  hair  to  complete  the  finishing  touch  to  the  nest.  But 
to  continue  the  writer's  remarks.    He  says  : — 

**  If  I  were  to  make  use  of  deer's  down  it  should  be  only  of  the 
new  kind,  and  would  only  employ  it  about  the  first  nest,  because 
it  is  not  yet  hot  weather,  when  the  birds  have  their  first  brood  ; 
but  it  should  not  be  |^ven  them  at  their  second,  third,  and  fourth 
laying,  to  avoid  the  ill  accidents  I  have  mentioned.  They  must 
be  aUowed  somewhat  sparingly  of  moss,  for  when  they  have 
much  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  eggs  become  buried  at  the 
bottom  of  the  nest  and  the  moss  over  them,  and  then  a  man  is  apt 
to  believe  the  hen  has  not  laid,  when  at  the  same  time  she  may 
hare  several  eggs.  The  birds  must  therefore  at  first  have  nothing 
given  them  but  very  fine  and  small  hay  to  make  the  bod^  of  their 
nest ;  besides  that  the  hay  must  be  gathered  and  well  diied  in  the 
sun  some  time  before  they  have  it,  that  the  strength  of  it  being 
gone  it  may  not  affect  their  heads.  When  the  nest  is  almost  made 
there  may  be  given  a  little  portion  of  moss  well  dried  and  a 
similar  quantity  of  deer's  wool,  which  must  be  allowed  only  for 
the  first  nest  and  not  for  the  others,  for  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned. There  is  a  sort  of  fine  furry  hair  which  may  be  liad  at 
the  brushmakers',  and  is  very  proper  for  these  birds.  You  may 
take  the  finest  and  shake  it  well  to  beat  out  the  dust,  or  if  you 
would  do  better,  wash  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  which  will  take  out 
all  the  dust  and  the  scent  it  naturally  has,  then  strew  it  about  the 
cage.  You  will  be  pleased  to  see  what  a  charming  nest  the  hen 
wm  make.  This  hair  alone  wiUiout  any  other  thing  will  serve 
them  to  make  their  nest,  and  that  which  nas  already  served  in  one 
nest  being  again  washed  in  boiling  water,  will  bo  fit  for  another 
nest." 

We  agree  with  the  writer's  view  of  economising  the  use  of 
nesting  material  by  scalding  and  washing  it  for  further  use  when 
the  supply  of  it  is  limited.  Altogether  the  extract  is  practical 
and  of  use  to  fanciers,  but  being  of  some  length  we  will  continue 
it  in  another  chapter. — Gso.  J.  Sabkbsbt. 


VARIETIES. 


A  MEETiNa  of  the  Surrey  Columbarian  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  Borough  and  County  Hiall,  Guildford,  this  evening  (February 
13th),  at  6.30,  to  draw  up  a  programme  of  races  for  Homers  to  1>e 
held  during  the  summer  months,  and  for  the  transaction  of  general 
business,  after  which  an  address  will  be  siven  by  the  President 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  0.  E.  Cresswell,  on  ^  scientific  Pigeon-breed- 
ing." The  Society's  next  Show  will  be  held  on  February  2oth 
and  26th.  The  schedule  is  before  us,  and  is  a  very  good  one  with 
fifty  classes.  No  money  prizes  will  be  given,  but  handsome 
illuminated  prize  cards. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  first  Exhibition  of  the  Isle 

of  Wight  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association  held  at  Ryde  on  the 
5th  and  6th  inst.  was  hignly  successful.  Nearly  seven  hundred 
pens  were  exhibited  by  upwards  of  170  exhibitors,  including  re- 
presentatives from  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Cornwall,  Norwich,  Dorchester,  Devon,  Oxford,  Lancaster,  Here- 
ford, Leicester,  Kent,  Bucks,  Somerset,  and  Nottingham.  Among 
the  more  extensive  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Cucksey  &  Flicker, 
Chichester ;  Mrs.  £.  M.  Damant,  Bonchurch  Poultry  Yard ;  Mr. 
F.  C.  Davis,  Avenue,  Southampton ;  Mr.  B.  Fulton,  Doo  Lodge, 


Brockley,  London  ;  Mr.  Salter,  Egrove,  Oxford ;  Mr.  Wardle,  Bel- 
grave,  Leicester;  Mr.  J.  Wingham,  Kigh  Field,  Southampton; 
Mr.  G.  Wood,  The  Grange,  Beaconsfield,  Bucks :  Mrs.  J.  woods, 
High  Street,  bandown ;  Mr.  R.  Woods,  Crown  Hill  House,  Mans- 
field, Notts.  There  was  also  a  large  number  of  local  competitors. 
The  Show  was  admirably  managed  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  a 
practical  managing  Committee. 

A  SPEAKER  at  the  great  dairy  fair  lately  held  in  New 

York  observed  that  in  the  near  future  America  would  furnish 
England  with  at  least  300  million  pounds  of  cheese  per  annum, 
and  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  50  million  dollars'  worth  oi 
butter  she  now  imports  yearly  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Again,  when  it  is  considered  tliat  exclusive  of  Great  Britain  the 
population  of  Europe  is  250  millions,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a 
large  market  may  be  created  for  American  dairy  products.  In 
1878  over  128  million  pounds  of  cheese  and  25  million  pounds  of 
butter  have  been  exported,  while  within  the  last  twenty  years  an 
export  of  cheese. alone  is  shown  of  1168  million  pounds,  and  a 
total  value  of  exported  butter  and  cheese  of  185  million  dollars. 
During  the  last  ten  years  885  million  pounds  of  cheese  have  been 
shipped  abroad. — {American  Cultivator.) 

Referring  to  fat  cattle  shows  the  Irish  Farmert*  Gazette 

observes  : — ^"  There  is  a  growing  disposition  manifested  to  question 
the  benefit  derived  from  shows  of  fat  stock,  such  as  the  great 
En^^lish  shows,  which  encourage  a  system  of  feeding  beyond  the 
period  when  the  animal  becomes  profitable  to  the  feeder  and  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  well  known  that  cattle  have  frequently  been  taken 
home  by  their  owners  after  winning  prizes  to  undergo  a  further 
process  of  cramming  for  another  twelve  months,  the  result  being 
that  they  are  finally  brought  out  so  overloaded  with  fat  that 
practically  it  is  only  the  tallow  chandler  and  the  cook,  whose 
perquisites  they  help  to  swell,  who  are  chiefly  benefited  by  them. 
No  doubt  the  owner  enjoys  the  eclat  derived  from  the  expressions 
of  wonder  or  admiration  from  the  crowds  which  gather  round 
his  animal,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  name  in  print, 
but  that^  is  all  he  gets  in  return  for  an  enormous  outlay.  The 
chief  object  of  cattle  shows  is,  or  ought  to  be,  educational,  but 
when  these  institutions  inculcate  lessons  incompatible  with  truly 
economical  management  they  fail  to  serve  the  purpose  which  led 
to  their  establishment.  The  educational  element  is  superseded 
by  that  which  is  merely  sensational,  and  when  such  becomes  the 
case  exhibitions  of  anj  kind  lose  their  value.  Monster  cattle 
and  monster  roots  are  mistakes  ;  one  is  a  moving  mass  of  tallow 
affected,  as  experts  assert,  with  internal  disease,  tbe  result  of 
overfeeding,  whilst  the  other  is  a  mass  of  water,  rotten  in  most 
cases  at  the  core." 

• 

The  food  of  hens  should  be  considerably  varied.  Some- 
times for  the  want  of  animal  food  hens  will  pick  the  feathers 
from  each  other  and  eat  them.  This  conduct  can  be  avoided  by 
feeding  them  a  few  times  a  week  with  any  kind  of  waste  meat, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  meat  markets  in  towns  and  cities  at  a 
trifling  expense.  Many  people  would  do  better  to  give  a  part  of 
the  waste  meat  from  their  tables  to  their  hens  rather  than  dis- 
pose of  it  all  to  their  cat  and  dog,  because  bj  so  doing  more  eggs 
would  be  secured  from  the  hens,  the  cat  would  be  a  better  mouser, 
and  the  dog  would  not  be  so  cross  and  irritable. — {American  (7«  - 
tivator.) 

MODERN  BEE  MANAGEMENT.— No.  3. 

HIVES. 

Next  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
honey  bee,  which  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  in  these  papers 
except  where  occasion  demands,  nothing  is  so  important  to  tiie 
bee-keeper  as  a  good  hive.  As  I  have  in  view  chiefly  those  who 
keep  bees  for  profit  I  shall  say  nothing  about  observatory  or  orna- 
mental hives  of  any  kind ;  neither  is  it  my  intention  to  recom- 
mend any  particular  hive  among  the  many  now  in  the  market 
"  with  all  the  latest  improvements."  I  purpose  at  present  merely 
to  enumerate  the  principles  on  which  in  my  opinion  all  hives 
should  be  selected  or  constructed,  so  as  to  be  the  most  convenient 
and  profitable  for  the  bee-keeper,  and  at  the  same  time  most  con- 
venient and  comfortable  for  the  oees. 

Modem — I  might  almost  saj  commercial — ^bee-keeping  demands 
a  hive  with  the  lollowing  mam  features  : — 

1,  It  must  give  the  bee-keeper  great  facility  in  such  necessary 
operations  as  examining  the  state  of  the  colony  as  to  food  supply 
or  the  presence  of  a  queen,  egg,  or  brood,  and  supplying  eitner 
when  required ;  uniting  stocks  of  bees,  honey,  and  brood ;  dividing 
stocks  for  increase  ;  preventing  or  controlling  swarming ;  helping 
the  weak  with  hone^,  bees,  or  orood  from  the  strong  j  supplying 
queenless  colonies  with  the  means  of  raising  queens  ;  capturing  or 
introducing  queens ;  dislodging  the  bees  from  tbe  combs  ;  extract- 
ing the  honey  without  destroying  the  combs  ;  utilising  loose  pieces 
of  comb,  and  freely  using  comb  foundation. 

2,  Of  doing  any  of  the  above  operations  without  enraging, 
stupefying,  or  killing  the  bees. 

3,  As  of  necessity  the  above  requirements  can  only  be  met  by 
some  form  of  hive  with  moreable  combs,  it  must  give  facility  for 
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ensuring  straight  combs,  and  these  so  uniform  that  any  one  comb 
may  take  the  place  of  any  other  in  the  apiary,  and  for  controlling 
or  preventing  the  presence  of  drone  or  store  comb.  If  I  am  right 
it  thus  appears  that  our  hive  must  be  rectangular  in  form,  for  no 
one  will  expect  us  to  use  circular  combs  like  those  built  in  the 
cylindrical  hives  common  in  some  countries. 

4,  It  must  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  the  wanta  of  large  or 
small  colonies,  of  expansion  in  summer  so  that  the  bees  shall 
never  be  crowded  out,  and  contraction  before  winter  to  only  as 
many  combs  as  the  bees  can  cover.  Our  present  experience  of 
the  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter  with  an  occasional  zero  tempe- 
rature will  make  this  latter  requirement  evident. 

6,  It  must  allow  of  obtaining  surplus  honey  in  the  comb  in  the 
purest  and  most  saleable  form,  and,  I  should  add,  in  the  greatest 
possible  quantity. 

6,  It  must  be  thoroughly  rain  and  damp  proof,  and  protected 
alike  against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

7,  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  self-ventilating. 

8,  It  must  be  protected  against  mice  or  other  vermin,  and 
capable,  if  required,  of  being  locked  against  human  marauders. 

9,  It  must  allow  of  easily  hiving  a  swarm  and  of  confining  one 
that  threatens  to  abscond,  and  must  have  an  adjustable  entrance. 

10,  It  must  be  portable  and  capable  of  being  securely  packed 
for  transit  by  road  or  rail. 

11,  Laistly,  it  should  be  simple  in  arrangement  and  moderate  in 
price. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  any  hive  yet  invented  possesses 
all  the  foregoing  requirements.  Some  are  deficient  in  essentials, 
others  redundant  with  unnecessary  fixings.  Some  are  too  cheap 
to  afford  all  that  is  necessary,  others  too  dear  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  keep  bees  mainly  for  profit.  Probably  those 
who  like  myself  make  their  own  hives  are  the  best  supplied.  We 
can  make  new  hives  or  improve  the  old  to  suit  our  growing  neces- 
sities with  less  expense  and  much  more  pleasure  than  if  we  had 
to  purchase  an  entire  new  set  with  each  vaunted  change  or 
improvement. 

Without  illustrations  I  mdy  not  be  able  to  give  a  very  clear 
idea  of  the  hive  I  make  for  myself,  but  the  following  are  a  few  of 
its  details  : — Keeping  steadily  in  view  the  simplicitv  idea,  I  use 
inch  boards  for  the  whole  outer  case — sides,  roof,  and  floor-board. 
The  advantages  are^  besides  substantiality,  that  when  squarely 
cut  no  dovetailing  is  necessary,  the  tops  of  the  sides  can  be 
bevelled  to  receive  a  very  plain  roof  similarlv  bevelled,  and  thus 
no  laps  to  throw  rain  over  joints  are  required,  and  the  substantial 
floor-board  can  be  driven  up  inside  and  securely  nailed,  requiring 
no  laps,  and  giving  great  solidity.  As  I  prefer  a  fixed  floor-board 
no  legs  or  runners  are  necessary,  a  b«ink  of  sawdust  or  turf  being 
my  only  stand,  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter,  and  onCe  dry 
always  dry,  affording  at  the  same  time  an  easy  means  for  weak  or 
heavily  laden  bees  regaining  the  hive.  Here  I  am  aware  that  I 
am  crossing  cherished  ideas  ;  but  I  must  say,  that  though  I  have 
some  hives  with  moveable  floor-boards,  I  very  rarely  require  to 
move  them.  Stocks  kept  in  proper  condition  should  be  able  to  keep 
their  floor  clean,  and  I  find  always  do  so.  For  such  as  may 
require  assistance  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  one  spare  hive 
into  which  the  stock  may  be  in  a  few  minutes  transferred,  and 
their  hive  after  being  cleaned  used  for  the  next,  and  so  on.  I 
make  the  case  deep  enough  to  allow  about  2  inches  of  packing 
space  over  the  frames.  These  rest  oil  an  inner  skin  of  half  an 
inch  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wood  with  dead  air  space  between 
it  and  the  front  and  back  of  the  outer  case.  No  doubling  is 
required  at  the  ends,  dividing  boards  of  half-inch  pine  serving 
to  contract  the  stock  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  space  for 
packing  the  ends  with  some  soft  dry  material  in  winter.  I  use 
the  old-fashioned  Woodbury  frame,  and  give  space  for  sixteen  of 
them.  This  space  may,  however,  be  occupied  by  the  usual  ten- 
brood  frames  and  four  broad  frames  filled  with  sections,  and  may 
be  contracted  at  will.  Were  I  not  in  the  practice  of  working  sec- 
tions in  this  way  I  might  prefer  the  taper  jrame  now  so  commonly 
used.  Of  course  there  is  room  also  for  a  tier  of  sections  over  the 
frames,  and  one  advantage  of  such  a  long  hive  is  that  one  tier 
IS  usually  suflSicient  and  is  much  more  convenient  than  two.  An 
alififhting  board  and  porch  planted  on,  with  a  doorway  of  10  or 
12  inches  protected  by  slides  complete  my  simplicity  hive,  unless 
I  mention  three  or  four  coats  of  good  paint  and  a  gocd  quilt. — 
William  Raitt,  Beecrojl,  Blainjowric^  X.D. 


BEE  EXPERIENCES— CONSUMPTION  OF  FOOD. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  a  given  quantitv  of 
bees  eat  as  much  in  one  hive  as  when  divided  I  send  the  following 
fibres  respecting  the  three  hives  which  I  have,  hoping  that  thev 
will  be  of  use  to  your  readers.  I  weighed  them  last  night  (Feb.  Gth). 
and  found  that  the 

lbs.  ftg. 

18-inch  hive  containing  about  ZJof  bees  had  lost  iu  weight  124  "Siwco  Sept.  10. 
JS-i^cji  .1  „       6  „  „  „        9        „    Fept.  19. 

18-Incli  „  ..7* 
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it 
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if 


Oct.ntii. 

Oct.  IHb. 


I  estimate  that  the  weight  lost  is  the  amount  of  food  consumed 


for  the  slight  decrease  in  weight  the  bees  would  sustain  during  the 
winter  would  be  compensated  by  the  increased  weight  of  the  hive 
and  floorboard  bv  exposure  to  the  weather.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  18-inch  stocK  lost  5  tbs.  in  about  three  weeks.  During  this 
time  the  bees  were  very  active,  I  think  going  after  pollen,  and  also 

f)art  of  the  time  received  some  more  food.  Thev  are  all  stocks  fed 
ast  autumn  with  syrup  made  principally  of  loaf  sugar.  I  ex- 
amined them  this  morning  without  using  smoke,  and  found  them 
in  good  condition.  The  small  hive  had  five  or  six  seams  of  bees  ; 
the  l()-inch  hive  six  seams  ;  the  18-inch  had  about  the  same,  but 
I  could  not  tell  exactly,  as  the  bottoms  of  the  combs  they  were  on 
were  covered  over  with  them.  Although  the  winter  has  been  very 
severe  I  have  only  used  covering  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  wet  as 
in  summer.  Having  read  Mr.  Pettigrew's  last  letter  I  shall  try  a 
cake  made  with  maize-meal  and  syrup. — Tom  Tower,  E»sex. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fowls  Droopino  and  Dying  (IT.  Z.).— Many  fowls  liave  gnffeped  in 
difl'crcnt  ways  from  the  severe  and  long-continued  winfbr.  The  result  in 
almost  every  case  is  great  emaciation  and  disease  of  the  liver.  Such  suffer- 
ing are  not,  however,  general,  but  are  principally  met  with  where  the  food 
has  bccu  insufficient  or  badly  chosen.  In  such  a  season  as  that  we  have 
jiist  passed  through  better  food  is  almost  as  necessary  for  fowls  as  wanner 
clotliing  is  for  ourselves.  With  ground  oats  or  barleymcal  slaked  for  the 
morning  and  afternoon  meal,  some  whole  com,  maize,  or  barley  raid-day, 
niyl  sucli  household  or  kitchen  scraps  as  can  be  liad,  yonr  fowls  should  do 
well.  They  want  nothing  more.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  sickness  among  them 
give  a  tablespoouf ul  of  castor  oil  to  each  patieut,  and  either  repeat  it  at  one 
dn>'s  interval  or  give  Daily's  pills.  Wash  their  eyes  with  cold  water  and 
viucgnr. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDBK  SQUARE,  LONDOX. 
Lat.  81«^  82'  40''  N. ;  Long.  QP  8'  O"  \V. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

6tli.— Rather  thick  but  dry  morning,  with  little  sunshine  at  intervals,  rain 

in  afternoon  and  evening. 
Gth.— Warm  spring-like  morning,  Avith  little  sunshine ;  showery  and  squally 

Itc'twecn  1  and  3  r.M. ;  fine  clear  moonliglit  evening. 
7th.— Windy  during  night;  warm  damp  morning  with  slight  rain  ;  finer  in 
8th.-  Fiiio,  warm,  sunny  day  ;  rain  after  7.30  P..M.      [afternoon,  and  windv. 
9th.— Dull  cloudy  morning;  finer  In  the  middle  of  the  day.    Rain  coiii- 

monoed  3  P.M.  and  continued  rest  of  the  day. 

10th.— Fine  morning  at  7  AM. ;  thick  and  dark  by  8  A.M.  with  rain,  which 

continued  till  3  P.M.,  when  the  sky  became  clearer  and  weather  fine  ; 

sli^Mit  rain  again  in  evening  and  squally.  [cloudy  evening. 

11th.— Sliowcrj' with  intcrvahi  of  fine  weather,  bright  sunshine  at  4  p.m.; 

Wanii,  relaxing,  dull,  and  damp,  with  high  wind  at  times.— G.  J.  Stmo>Ss 

COYENT  GARDEN  MARKET.-^FebruarT  IS. 
The  supply  of  good  late  Apples  is  now  small,  consisting  of  Wellingtons, 
Kobs,  and    Northern  Greenings,  good  samples  of  American  fruit    being 
quite  oflF  the  market.     Late  Grapes  ore  in  demand,   prices  for  first-rate 
sumplcs  ruling  high.    Tnvic  slightly  improved. 

FRUIT. 


Apples J  sieve 

Aprl<t)ts dozen    0 

ChoHtnuts bushel  12 

FiK** do/.un 

FlIlKTtS Vih. 
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PES  ON  "D.,  Deal's,"  NOTES.  i      Why  did  "  D.'s"  home-grown  Ixias  fail?    I  ventnra  to 

think  they  exhausted  themselves  by  seeding,  and  thut  had 

AM  pleased   to  see  there  is  at  least  one    be  prevented  impregnation  j  or  even  picked  the  flowers  ofE 

specimen  of  "my  lord's  gardener"  worthy    os  they  commenced  decaying,  the  result  would  have  been 

'  "D.,  Dealt,"  respect,  and  on  behalf  o'  '  ■"" *     ^-  "-■"  -• -"'  ^"'■■'-'  "-"•  " ■■  — ^- 


^  some  of  the  fraternity  I  beg 
r   for  the  admission.    The  truth 


thank  him 


bnlls  and  frogs,  or  giants  and  dwarfs,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  position  we  ate  placed  in,  but 
iccording  to  the  manner  in  wbicn  we  discharge 
he  duties  belonging  to  that  position,  and  the 
it  of  intelligence  and  tsctwe  oring  to  bear  on 
fferent  subjects  with  which  we  are  engaged,  be 
mall  or  great.    "  D.'s"  article  relating  his  own 
practical  experience  suffers  nothing  by  appearing  in  the 
same  volume  ai  a  letter  from  one  whom  most  of  us  look  up 
to  as  the  foremost  ^rdener  in  Britain.    On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  that  article  worthy  of  attention,  and 
I  think  that  when  sach  an  enthusiastic  and  careful  cnlti- 
TBtor  as  "  D."  fails,  and  chronicles  his  failures  as  tmthfullj, 
we  «nght  not  merely  to  half  read  his  statements  and  then 
throw  them  aside,  saying  with  Dundreary,  "  It  is  one  of 
thom  things  no  fellah  can  understand."     1  believe  a  solu- 
tion of  most  of  the  questions  he  raises  is  possible ;  and 
although  much  of  what  I  shall  say  on  the  sunject  may  be 
merely  theoretical,  I  can  call  to  mind  a  good  many  practical 
facts  of  a  kindred  nature  to  back  it  up. 

Bat  first  I  wish  to  impress  on  yonr  readers  bow  desirable  it 
is  to  have  comraonications  from  people  in  different  positions 
in  life  so  long  as  they  record  faithfully  the  writer's  expe- 
rience and  impressions.  I  could  point  out  some  long-winded 
articles  written  in  the  present  day  by  men  who  have  been 
most  gnccMsfnl  in  practice,  aod  yet  it  tires  my  patience 
(altbongh  I  believe  I  am  not  extraordinarily  impatient)  to 
read  five  lines  of  them,  because  I  can  see  uiey  are  drawn 
oat  to  order,  merely  to  cover  so  much  paper.  They  forget 
that  good  old  piece  of  advice,  When  you  nave  little  to  say, 
say  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
experience  of  a  London  seamstress,  or  a  Lancashire  miner, 
in  growing  a  window  plant  would  be  devoured  with  a  relish, 
let  the  composition  be  ever  so  unpoetical. 

Then,again,  the  writings  of  educated  gentlemen  on  matters 
horticnltural,  if  not  always  quite  practical,  are  enjoyable  for 
the  sake  of  the  composition,  and  they  often  point  OQt  matters 
needing  explanation  which  have  either  been  overlooked  by 
practical  gardeners  or  have  been  thought  by  them  too  simple 
to  require  explanation.  Unfortunately  gardeners,  who  to  be 
snccessfnl  ought  to  have  scarcely  less  than  an  university 
edacation,  are  comparatively  not  educated  at  all  except  so 
far  as  they  have  educated  themselves.  Gentlemen  amateurs, 
then,  have  &  great  advantage  to  commence  with,  and  as  they 
are  spending  their  own  money  and  can  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  their  own  hobbies  they  can  experiment  aa  they  like, 
and  whether  successful  or  not  their  experiences  are  generally 
worth  recordine.  Qreat  discoveries  and  inventions,  notonly 
in  horticulture  hut  in  everythicg,  come  as  often  as  not  from 
ontfliders.  Professionals  are  more  or  lees  prejudiced  and  tied 
to  particulnr  grooves  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
wiutont  a  gigantic  effort.  But  to  my  task. 
so.  m^TOL,  xxXTL,  Sew  ssbibs. 


different.  In  their  natuiol  habitat  both  flowers  and  seeds 
would  have  had  more  enemies  than  they  had  under  "D.'e" 
fostering  care.  Perhaps,  too,  "  D."  "  rested  "  them  too 
much — I.e.,  kept  them  too  dry  and  starved  them  after  the 
tops  were  partially  withered  ;  but  the  seeding,  as  an  Isia 
will  seed,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  failure.  I 
allowed  some  very  large  bulbs  of  Amaryllises  to  seed  last 
year,  they  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  and  did  not  qnite 
recover  during  the  season.  Flowering  does  not  seem  to  hurt 
them.  We  know  from  the  accounts  of  visitors  to  the  bulb 
farms  in  Holland  how  careful  the  growers  are  to  remove 
the  flowers  before  there  is  any  chance  of  forming  the  seed, 
and  how  waggonloads  of  Hyacinth  spikes  in  the  greatest 
beauty  may  be  seen  annually  consigned  (o  the  rubbish  heap. 
They  are,  I  believe,  merely  allowed  to  flower  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  their  names,  and  that  is  all. 

Why  do  imported  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  die  ?  Possibly 
they  ore  not  npe  when  taken  up.  We  know  Lilinms  do  not 
like  being  disturbed  at  all  j  they  commence  rooting  afresh 
very  soon  after  the  stems  ripen,  and  would  suffer  somewhat 
even  if  kept  out  of  the  soil  a  few  days  :  what,  then,  can  be 
expected  if  they  are  kept  out  during  months  ?  I  would  sug- 
gest that  they  he  not  allowed  to  flower  the  first  season,  but 
toat  every  1^  be  taken  great  care  of,  and  the  stem  care- 
fully tied  up  and  allowed  to  remain  till  it  dies  off. 

What  is  the  Gladiolus  disease  ?  I  have  not  hod  a  large 
amount  of  experience  with  choice  Gladioli,  but  those  I 
have  I  take  up  carefully  and  place  in  soil  in  the  antumn, 
and  take  care  of  the  foliare  as  long  as  possible.    When 

Juite  ripe  the  old  corms  ana  dead  stems  are  picked  off,  and 
le  planting  conns  are  placed  in  the  soil  again  singljr  in 
6-inch  pots,  merely  keeping  them  from  frost  and  allowing 
them  to  start  growing  when  they  like.  They  are  plantea 
carefully  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil  not  highly  manured, 
and  I  find  that  those  SO  treated  are  generally  more  healthv 
than  any  I  can  buy.  Gladiolus  growers  use  too  mncu 
manure,  are  not  sufficiently  careful  about  ripening,  keep 
their  corms  high  and  dry  when  they  ought  to  be  in  the 
soil,  and  then  say  they  are  diseased. 

I  was  afraid  I  had  the  dreadful  Cucumber  disease  two 
months  ago.  Every  fruit  as  soon  as  it  commenced  forming 
exuded  a  gummy  substance.  After  repeated  experiments 
we  found  it  was  merely  a  case  of  overfeeding  during  the 
dull  weather  of  autumn  when  there  was  litUe  sun  to  be 
seen  and  little  fire  needed.  Evaporation  being  very  slow,  the 
plants,  which  were  very  vigorous,  took  up  more  than  they 
could  digest.  By  limiting  the  supplies  the  old  plants 
almost  recovered,  and  young  plants  are  quite  healthy. — 
William  TiYLOB. 


EXPERIMEST8  IN  RIPENING  LATE  PEARS. 

As  this  is  just  the  time  that  gardeners  and  amateurs  are 
troubled  with  Pears  that  will  not  ripen,  according  to  their 
experience,  and  are  remarking  with  sadness  upon  the  shrivel- 
ling of  their  fruit,  I  will  narrate  a  few  experiments  which 

KO.  lIWr-VOL.LXL,  out  BUUXB. 
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I  have  made,  together  with  n  marks  on  the  subject  by  a  friend 
of  greater  experience.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this  at 
once,  as  this  is  *'  t'le  last  time  of  asking  ;"  it  is  now  February, 
80  now  or  never.  Also  Pears  are  very  few  this  year,  hence  so 
very  precious — ma  ^h  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away. 

Summer  Pears  ripened  admirably  in  their  turn — Doyenn6 
d'Bt6,  Jargonelle,  Bcurr6  Giffard,  Madame  Treyve,  &c. ;  then 
came  Beurr^  Diei,  which  ripened  very  fairly  in  a  dark  cup- 
board in  my  dining-room.  The  few  Pears  I  had  in  December  I 
removed  from  my  fruit  room,  as  I  found  it  was  hopeless  work 
theire.  Hard,  shrivelly,  turnip-tasting  was  their  character. 
Into  a  dark  cupboar  I  was  my  first  remove,  and  it  was  success- 
ful in  part.  I  should  state  there  was  always  a  fire  in  the  room. 
Time  wore  on  and  I  had  two  remaining  varieties,  for,  alas  1 
the  Pear  crop  had  been  poor  indeed ;  these  two  were  Soldat 
Esperen  and  that  splendid  Pear  and  excellent  cropper  Berga- 
motte  Esperen.  With  this  latter  I  have  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful, because  I  undertook  it  at  the  right  time.  On  the 
27th  of  January  I  took  thirty  Pears,  wrapped  each  in  paper, 
And  put  them  in  a  dark  box,  with  paper  also  over  them.  I 
placed  the  box  with  thermometer  in  it  on  a  bench  touching 
the  wall  of  a  room,  which  wall  was  rendered  very  hot  to  the 
hand  by  the  closed  range  of  the  kitchen  being  on  the  other 
side.  During  the  coldest  nights  the  temperature  kept  up  to 
64®,  and  during  the  days  61°.  I  watched  the  gradual  ripening 
of  the  fruit,  going  from  uneatable  to  the  eatable  to,  at  the  fort- 
night's end,  the  luscious  melting  condition  so  pleasant  to  the 
palate — in  winter  especially,  because  so  rare.  My  experiment 
WM  wholly  successful,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  given  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  fruit,  I  could  keep  on  ripening  box  after  box, 
month  after  month. 

Now  for  the  words  of  another — a  gardener  of  great  experi- 
-ence  and  wide  knowledge.  He  writes  to  me  thus :  "  I  cannot 
help  thinking  gardeners  generally  have  much  to  learn  in 
regard  to  gathering  and  ripening  Pears.  1  once  visited  a 
gu^ener  who  had  two  bushels  of  Josephine  de  Malines  Pears 
in  the  fruit  room  useless,  as  he  said,  and  he  must  throw  them 
away,  as  he  had  done  during  previous  years.  He  readily  gave 
me  a  bushel,  which  I  carried  home.  A  fortnight  after  *his 
family'  attended  a  dinner  party  given  by  'my  family,'  and 
the  Pears  were,  in  a  double  sense,  in  everyone's  mouth.  I  had 
placed  them  in  a  close  box  and  stood  the  box  on  the  hot-water 
pipes  under  the  stage  of  a  plant  stove,  and  they  ripened  splen* 
didly.  I  could  thus  ripen  every  late  Pear,  but  left  in  the  cold 
fruit  room  they  remained  hard.  No,  not  all.  I  could  not 
xipen  Chaumontcl  and  Beurre  Ranee  satisfactorily,  and  not 
always  Easter  Beurr6.  I  could  ripen  Bergamotte  Esperen 
admirably,  but  it  and  some  others  never  would  ripen  at  all  if 
left  thinly  in  a  cold  and  light  fruit  room.  The  district  I  was 
then  in  was  the  north-cast  of  England,  and  not  the  most  salu- 
brious district  for  Pear  culture.  Of  course  in  some  cases  there 
is  some  hidden  mystery  that  accounts  for  the  non-ripening  of 
the  fruit.  Nice  judgment  is  requisite  as  to  the  time  of  gather- 
ing late  Pears ;  if  gathered  too  soon  they  shrivel,  if  left  too 
long  they  remain  hard — becoming,  as  it  were,  woody.  When 
the  foliage  changes  it  has  done  all  it  can  for  the  fruit." 

The  same  gardener  writes  to  me  at  a  later  date  thus :  "  There 
is  more  in  the  artificial  ripening  of  Pears  than  the  world  as 
yet  recognises.  By  adopting  the  practice  [described  in  his 
former  letter  and  quoted  above],  I  have  been  able  to  send 
Bergamotte  Esperen  into  dessert  from  January  until  April. 
The  period  of  use  of  any  late  Pear  can  be  greatly  prolonged 
by  introducing  into  heat,  a  few  at  a  time,  the  same  as  if  they 
were  so  many  plants  for  forcing.  There  is  then  also  no  waste ; 
but  by  allowing  the  bulk  to  ripen  naturally,  supposing  it 
possible,  the  Pears  often  cannot  be  eaten  fast  enough,  and 
quantities  are  wasted.  That  waste  is  very  common  and  very 
deplorable." 

Such,  then,  are  some  details  concerning  ripening  of  that 
best  of  all  hardy  dessert  fruit,  the  Pear. — Wiltshire  Rector. 


Hom6re  has  borne  it  well,  and  the  Hybrid  Tea  Cheshunt  Hy- 
brid best  of  all.  The  frost  has  had  not  the  slightest  effect  on 
it.  Amongst  Noisettes  Mar6chal  Niel  of  course  has  gone  in 
numbers,  and  Triomphe  de  Rennes.  Celine  Forestier  seemi  to 
be  the  hardiest  in  this  section. — F.  Botes,  Bcterley, 


ROSBS  AKD  THE  Frost.— I  am  afraid  the  frosts  have  done 
much  damage  to  the  Rose  trees,  especially  standards.  On  look- 
ing through  my  own  I  see  numbers  dead  and  black,  the  Briar 
stems  iu  many  casei  being  dead  also.  Amongst  the  Hybrid 
Perpetoais  the  Rose  which  has  suffered  most  is  Countess  of 
Oxford,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier  being  next.  This  family, 
which  includes  Princess  Christian,  Lyonnaise,  &c.,  appears  to 
be  rather  tender.  Amongst  Teas  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Madame 
Margottin,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Devoniensis,  &c.,  have 
been    killed- outright,   whilst  many  have  suffered  severely. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN  WORK. 

Luckily  we  had  our  kitchen  garden  work  well  advanced 
before  the  protracted  severe  weather  wc  have  lately  expe- 
rienced came  upon  us,  but  from  what  I  hear  such  work  is 
far  behind  with  many,  and  with  such  this  will  be  an  extra 
busy  spring  in  the  kitchen  garden.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
when  all  the  ground  is  ready  some  time  before  the  crops  have 
to  be  put  in,  as  when  this  is  not  the  case  any  little  spell  of 
good  weather  which  might  be  utilised  by  sowing  and  planting 
is  spent  in  preparing  the  ground,  and  the  chance  of  putting  in. 
the  crop  may  not  occur  for  weeks  afterwards.  This  applies  to 
Onions,  Parsnips,  early  Carrots,  and  all  such  seeds.  Wc  always 
practise  a  system  of  digging  or  trenching  over  our  kitchen 
garden  quarters  immediately  they  are  cleared  of  the  crop,  and 
in  this  way  we  are  never  behind  having  the  ground  ready 
for  the  succeeding  crop.  In  many  gardens,  however,  those 
who  should  be  engaged  digging  and  trenching  in  the  kitchen 
garden  are  out  planting  in  the  woods  or  doing  other  alterations 
or  improvements  in  autumn,  and  a  bad  spring  leaves  such  no 
chance  of  growing  their  vegetables  as  they  ought. 

Those  who  are  now  behind  with  their  kitchen  garden  work 
will  find  it  a  good  plan  to  take  every  available  opportunity  of 
turning  the  ground  over  when  it  is  in  working  order ;  and  if 
pruning  or  nailing  has  yet  to  be  done,  only  do  it  when  the 
ground  is  so  wet  that  it  should  not  be  trodden  on.  Give  atten- 
tion to  the  quarters  which  will  be  wanted  first.  Onion  ground 
cannot  be  too  early  or  too  well  prepared ;  indeed,  the  same 
may  be  said  about  all  ground  that  has  to  receive  seed  between 
this  and  the  end  of  March  ;  but  mark  this,  ground  that  is  not 
required  for  a  crop  before  April  is  much  better  not  touched 
until  the  beginning  of  that  month.  Then  and  after  that  soil 
may  always  be  found  in  such  good  working  order  that  the 
crop  may  be  put  in  immediately  it  is  dug.  Ground  that  is  in- 
tended for  Potatoes,  and  which  has  not  been  dug,  need  not  be 
tamed  over  until  the  crop  is  being  planted,  and  then  dig  and 
plant  at  the  same  time. 

All  soil  should  be  in  capital  working  order  this  spring, 
especially  that  turned  over  in  autumn,  and  with  favourable 
weather  through  the  latter  part  of  February  and  March  seeds 
may  be  sown  quickly  and  well  ;  but  one  thing  should  be 
always  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is  never  to  attempt  seed-sow- 
ing when  the  soil  is  "  sticky."  This  would  completely  spoil  the 
whole  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  the  frost.  Some  crops  are  recommended  to  be  sown  at 
one  time  and  some  at  another,  but  we  are  never  particular  to  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  later  or  earlier  than  a  specified  time,  only 
providing  the  soil  is  in  free  working  order. 

I  am  warranted  by  experience  in  saying  that  Onions,  Tur- 
nips, Carrots,  &c.,  sown  in  wet  cloggy  ground  the  first  day  in 
March  will  not  be  more  forward  on  the  1st  of  July  than 
those  sown  in  a  fine  open  dry  soil  on  the  1st  of  April.  The 
conditions  under  which  such  seedlings  are  started  at  first  have 
a  greater  influence  on  their  ultimate  development  than  many 
suppose  ;  but  provided  seeds  are  sown  when  the  ground  is  in 
the  best  condition,  it  is  surprising  how  very  little  they  are 
injured  by  any  bad  weather  which  may  immediately  follow. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  we  never  miss  a  good  chance  in 
February  of  sowing  many  seeds  generally  advised  to  be  sown 
late  in  March.  Stiff  soil  cannot  be  worked  too  well  on  the 
surface  before  sowing  seeds  of  any  kind  or  at  any  time.  Some 
jmrts  of  our  kitchen  garden  are  very  clayey  ;  others  quite  the 
opposite.  We  always  try  to  adapt  the  crops  to  the  soil,  and 
reserve  the  clay  for  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Celery,  &c.  A  little 
scheming  of  this  kind  is  often  of  much  advantage  in  a  bad 
season. 

Lately  we  have  been  burning  all  the  trash  and  refuse  we 
could  find  about  the  place.  The  ashes  from  this  are  carefully 
saved  and  mixed  with  chimney  sweepings  from  the  castle,  old 
potting  soil  sifted  from  the  potting  shed,  and  a  little  spent 
dung  from  the  Mushroom  house.  This  Leap  is  kept  dry  m  a 
shed,  and  whenever  drills  are  opened  for  any  seed  they  are 
filled  up  of  this  compost.  It  is  wonderful  the  advantage  this 
gives  the  seeds,  and  I  am  sure  no  better  plan  of  covering  them 
could  be  practised.  In  very  stiff  soil  the  plan  may  be  im- 
proved on  by  drawing  the  drills  a  little  deeper  than  is  neces- 
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r,  and  patting  a  little  of  this  stuff  in  before  the  seed  is 
flown,  and  then  covering  up  as  usual. 

Borne  writers  object  to  others  changing  their  practice  and 
opinions  on  gardening  subjects,  but  for  my  part  I  can  see  no 
DATm  in  this  if  no  person  is  led  astray  by  so  doing.  At  one 
tLme  we  always  sowed  and  cultivated  our  Onions  in  beds 
about  4  feet  wide.  Last  year  we  had  them  row  after  row  over 
ft  laige  quarter  without  forming  a  bed.  and  while  we  secured  a 
number  moiB  rows  on  the  piece  by  this  plan  than  in  beds  the 
produce  was  no  way  inferior.  So  well  did  this  plan  answer 
with  several  crops  we  tried  last  year,  tiiat  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  a  bed  formed  in  the  kitchen  garden  here  this  year. 
From  the  frequency  I  have  mentioned  Onions  in  these  few 
notes  perhaps  my  readers  may  think  T  am  rather  partial  to 
this  crop,  and  so  1  am  this  year,  as  I  have  had  seed  of  the 
lading  varieties  from  about  a  dozen  nursery  firms.  From 
these  I  intend  selecting  the  best  stock  and  retaining  it. 

Judging  from  the  way  in  which  spring  Broccoli,  and  in  fact 
antumn-sown  Cabbage,  has  suffered  this  winter  I  suspect 
that  v^etables  will  be  rather  scarce  in  April  and  May,  and  to 
make  up  for  this  those  who  have  the  means  will  do  well  to 
loee  no  time  in  forwarding  all  early  frame  crops  of  vegetables. 
—A  KiTCHBN  Gabdeneb. 


A  PEW  GOOD  OLD  AND  NEW  ROSES.— No.  2. 

{Continued from  page  96.) 

No.  4.  Boga  sempet'floreM  (Curt.),  Monthly  iZcw^.— Most 
botanists  consider  the  Monthly  Rose  only  to  be  a  variety  of 
Bosa  indicB,  ZinrueuSy  the  native  habitat  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be,  according  to  Linnseus  himself,  China.  Linzueus,  as 
regards  Rosa  indica,  was  chiefly  influenced  by  an  indifferent 
sketch  by  Becueil  of  Petivtjro,  who  figured  it  under  the  name 
of  Rose  of  Tchousan,  and  probably  represents  the  Musk  Rose 
of  modem  botanists,  though  certamly  not  of  Desfontaine ; 
Rosa  chinensis,,/^^?^.,  being  another  appellation.  The  Monthly 
Rose  of  modern  times  is  certainly  indigenous  to  Oriental  India, 
where  it  is  principally  called  the  Rose  with  Small  Flowers  ;  it 
also  goes  under  the  name,  according  to  Persoon,  of  Rosa  ben- 
galensis.  The  large-flowering  variety  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  only  by  a  more  vigorous  growth  and  larger  flowers. 
These  two  varieties  flower  throughout  the  year,  not  only  in 
Oriental  India  but  also  in  Germany.  They  are  perpctuals  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  For  what  reason  are  they  not 
das&ed  in  that  category  ?  Both  varieties  stand  our  most  severe 
winters  with  impunity. 

The  largo  and  small- flowered  Monthly  Roses  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  probably  in  the  first  instance  to  England, 
about  the  year  1 780.  They  were  then,  however,  treated  as  tender 
plants,  cultivated  in  pot^,  and  very  seldom,  as  was  the  case  in 
France,  planted  out  in  the  open  air.  One  of  these  Roses  was 
grown  out  in  the  open  in  the  gardens  round  the  imperial 
palace  of  St.  Cloud,  near  Paris,  in  1812.  It  was  noted  for  the 
rare  beauty  of  its  flowers,  some  of  which  were  to  be  found 
thionghout  the  year.  It  was  first  of  all  styled  a  perpetual  or 
ever-blooming  Rose  ;  afterwards  it  received  the  name  of  Count 
L^lienr,  the  imperial  officer  of  the  palace.  At  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon's  dynasty  it  was  lost  sight  of  for  a  time.  When 
the  Bourbons  again  reoccupied  their  former  throne  and  re- 
established themselves  afresh  at  8t.  Cloud  the  court  flatterere 
renamed  the  Rose,  which  was  still  causing  a  sensation,  the 
Rose  du  Roi.  Count  L<ilieur  resented  the  arbitrary  change  of 
the  name,  and  demanded  the  restitution  of  its  former  one. 
His  request  being  refused  he  instituted  a  lawsuit,  which  lasted 
several  years  and  was  at  last  brought  before  the  supreme  court 
This  court  in  giving  judgment  decided  against  Count  L^lieur's 
name,  and  aflfirmed  the  adopted  title  of  Rose  du  Roi. 

The  time  for  perpetual  Roses  was  at  hand  ;  the  long  peace 
which  followed  was  very  favourable  to  horticulture.  Seeds 
from  good  varieties  were  saved  and  sown,  new  varieties  were 
thus  obtained,  these  being  generally  an  improvement  on  the 
old  ones. 

5,  Tea  Rose,  JlMafmgram  of  Th.  and  Red ;  Horn  indica  of 
the  French  Rose-growers.— -This  is  without  doubt  another 
valuable  species,  and  is  also  indigenous  to  Oriental  India, 
where  it  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  been  cultivated  since 
very  remote  periods.  The  Tea  Rose  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  garden  Roses  by  its  delicate  perfume  and  salmon  colour. 
The  young  leaves  also  assume  from  their  earliest  development 
a  brownish  tint,  and  oftentimes  are  quite  brown  in  colour. 
Communications  received  from  French  Rose-growers  prove 
that  the  seeds  of  Tea  Roses  never  produce  another  species, 


but  always  a  Tisa  Rose,  except  in  the  case  where  a  plant  had 
already  been  obtained  by  a  cross,  and  consequently  a  hybzid. 
All  our  grand  Roses  have  sprung  from  the  five  species  that 
have  now  been  referred  to. 

Rut  there  is  no  doubt  that  Roses  have  existed  at  all  times, 
with  single  flowers,  however,  and  growing  in  a  wild  state  in 
those  countries  where  garden  Roses  are  grown,  notably  through* 
out  Greece  and  also  in  Syria,  especially  in  the  environs  of 
Damascus.  It  would  be  well  worth  inquiring  if  the  gardvi 
Roses  of  these  two  countries  date  their  parentage  from  the 
wild  Roses,  or  if  they  were  subsequently  introduced.  If  so^ 
when  did  it  take  place  ?  This  is  all  the  information  I  hare 
been  enabled  to  gather  from  the  documents  in  my  possession 
about  Roses  under  cultivation. 

Amongst  the  five  species  of  Roses  named  there  are  three — ^the 
Damask  Rose,  the  Provence  along  with  the  Centilolia  Rose, 
and  the  yellow  Rose,  which,  although  they  occupied  formerly 
a  high  position,  have  during  the  last  fifty,  or  at  all  events 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  very  much  declined  in  public 
estimation,  and  are  now  nearly  obliterated  from  our  gaMens  ; 
they  are  now  only  found  in  small  villa  and  cottage  gardens. 
On  the  other  hand,  two  other  Roses  from  Orient^  India  are 
now  very  much  sought  after  —  namely,  the  Monthly  Roses 
(Perpetual  Roses)  consisting  of  two  principal  varieties  and  the 
Tea  Roses.  New  and  interesting  varieties  have  resulted  from 
cross-fertilisation,  not  only  between  the  two  last-mentioned 
species,  but  also  with  Rosa  chinensis,  and  probably  also  with 
the  Damask  Rose.  Through  the  blending  of  the  above  species 
we  are  now  in  possession  of  that  great  diversity  amongst  our 
Hybrid  Perpctuals. 

The  real  Bourbon  Roses  are  certainly  true  hybrids.  It  is 
now  fifty  years,  or  perhaps  more,  since  the  double  Provence 
Roses  (Rosa  gallica)  went  under  the  name  of  Bourbon  Roses. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  latter  only  represent  a  cer* 
tain  section  of  hybrids  of  the  double  Provence  Rose,  which 
emanated  from  two  species  indigenous  to  India,  and  were- 
obtained  through  the  assistance  of  some  persons  living  in  the 
Island  of  Bourbon.  In  1817  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Br^on,  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  the  Island  of 
Bourbon,  that  a  particular  Rose  was  largely  cultivated  in  the 
island  for  the  formation  of  hedges.  Two  years  later  Jacques, 
gardener  at  the  Ca&tlc  of  Neuilly  near  Paris,  the  residence  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  received  some  seeds  ;  these  seeds  formed 
the  foundation  of  a  new  section  of  Hybrid  Perpctuals. 

According  to  Pirolle,  however,  living  specimens  were  brought 
to  France  from  the  Island  of  Bourbon  about  the  year  1821  or 
1823.  No  encouraging  results  were  at  first  obtained  from 
seeds.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1831  that  Desprez,  a  gardener 
at  Yebles  (Seine-ct-Mame),  raised  two  sorts  which  proved  to 
be  a  decided  gain,  and  were  sent  out  under  the  name  of  Rose 
Desprez.  Probably  later  on  they  were  crossed  with  Monthly 
and  Tea  Roses.  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  are  the  best  known  of  the  Bourbon  Roses.  The  latter 
was  raised  by  Beluze,  a  gardener  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  184^. 
The  Bourbon  Roses  of  modern  times  are  of  vigorous  growth 
with  large  dark  green  foliage,  which  when  in  its  young  state, 
just  as  in  the  Tea  Roses,  is  more  or  less  brown,  which  colour 
they  often  continue  to  show  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  bristly  rather  than  serrated.  The  flowers  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  good  size,  and  the  predominant  colour  varies  from  a 
delicate  flesh  colour  to  milky  white  ;  but  flowers  of  a  decidedly 
dark  colour  are  also  met  with.  For  instance,  the  already  for- 
gotten Rose  Deuil  del^ouis  Philippe  ;  again,  the  salmon  colour 
is  represented  in  Gloire  de  Dijon,  which  proves  that  the  Tea 
Rose  contributed  to  building  up  the  fabric. 

Now,  as  regards  the  second  hybrid  section  of  the  Roses  from 
Oriental  India— the  Noisette  Roses — we  are  pretty  sure  of  their 
pedigree.  The  first  was  raised  by  Philippe  Noisette — ^who,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  was  the  owner  of  gardens  at  Charlestown  in 
South  Carolina— by  fertilising  the  Rosa  seraperflorens  with  the 
pollen  of  Rosa  moschata  of  Jacquin.  The  plants  thus  raised 
had  a  habit  and  flowers  peculiarly  their  own,  quite  distinct  from 
anything  to  be  found  in  any  other  Rose.  The  stem,  as  in  the 
case  of  Rosa  scmperflorens,  was  erect  at  its  base  ;  but  the- 
branches  had  the  same  weakly  habit  as  Rosa  moschata,  and 
showed  a  drooping  disposition  if  they  were  not  artificially 
kept  up.  This  peculiarity  makes  them  suitable  aS  weeping  or 
umbrella-stand  Roses.  For  this  purpose  they  are  used  to  the 
present  day,  and  they  deserve  to  be  largely  cultivated,  con- 
sidering the  free-flowering  habit  of  the  plants,  when  one  cluster 
often  contains  hundreds  of  flowers.  They  are  hardly  the  size 
*  of  the  Monthly  Roses,  but  they  make  up  that  deficiency  by 
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being  more  double.  Their  diversified  colours  Tary  from  the 
most  brilliant  red  to  the  purest  white,  and  from  yellow  in  all 
shades  to  salmon.  Flowers  having  two  distinct  colours  are 
also  met  with. 

1^  la  the  case  of  the  Rose  Claire  Camot  the  outer  petals  are 
white  with  a  red  border,  whilst  in  other  respecta  the  flower  is 
a  brilliant  yellow.  This  salmon  yellow  and  the  yellow  colour 
which  is  met  with  so  frequently  in  Noisette  Roses  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Tea  Rose  has  also  contributed  to  their 
improvement. 

ll^Philippe  Noisette  in  1814  sent  his  new  Rose  to  his  brother 
Louis  Claude  Noisette,  the  celebrated  and  learned  gardener  at 
Paris,  who  flowered  it  for  the  first  time  about  the  year  1818. 
Public  opinion  was  so  favourable  that  he  immediately  caused 
it  to  be  put  in  commerce,  but  it  still  remains  a  comparatively 
rare  pliuit  with  us  in  Germany. — Karl  Koch  (in  Journal 
des  Maggs), 

MUSHROOM  DIFFICULTIES. 

Mb.  Tatlob  in  his  article  upon  "Difficulties  Overcome" 
suggests  to  my  mind  a  subject  worthy  of  comment — namely. 
Mushroom  difficulties.  If  gardeners  who  have  surmounted 
failures  in  the  culture  of  Siis  indispensable  esculent  would 
communicate  them  in  a  manner  to  afford  instruction  they 
would  do  good  service  to  many  perplexed  brethren. 

From  my  experience  nearly  all  gfudeners  fail  more  or  less 
&t  times  in  the  production  of  Mushrooms,  notwithstanding  their 
culture  seems  comparatively  easy.  Mushrooms  are  sometimes 
produced  with  the  greatest  certainty ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
series  of  failures  come  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for. 
Those  who  have  achieved  great  success  in  growing  Mushrooms 
under  various  circumstances  will  not  attach  primary  importance 
to  the  position  of  the  house  or  door.  We  have  entertained 
ideas  t^t  those  were  matters  of  supreme  importance,  and  that 
the  air  acting  with  great  force  on  the  beds  was  fatal  to  success; 
yet  these  ideas  are  shaken  when  we  see  in  a  neighbouring 
garden  Mushrooms  in  abundance,  and  where  the  house  is  situ- 
ated even  worse  than  our  own,  in  which  Mushrooms  are  perhaps 
ft  taUure.  Li  the  autumn  of  1877  a  neighbouring  gardener  was 
gathering  fine  Mushrooms  outside  from  a  heap  of  soil,  in  fact 
an  old  bed,  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  house  in  early 
summer :  this  old  bed  continued  bearing  until  the  beginning 
of  December  with  only  an  old  light  propped  over  it  to  snoot  on 
some  of  the  rain.  I  may  ask,  Had  not  the  external  air  more 
force  upon  the  bed  than  upon  those  beds  sheltered  underneath 
the  roof  of  the  Mushroom  nouse  7  In  spite  of  wind  or  weather 
the  Mushrooms  continued  to  come  outside.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  peculiar  freaks  of  Nature.  I  do  not  dispute 
what  Mr.  Taylor  has  said  about  the  position  of  his  house  being 
the  cause  of  his  &iilures.  The  door  of  the  house  here  faces 
south-east,  and  for  3  or  4  feet  along  the  bed  nearest  the  door  I 
scarcely  ever  gather  a  Mushroom.  I  only  advance  the  above 
to  show  that  Mushrooms  are  produced  at  times  under  very 
remarkable  circumstances,  and  I  could  add  other  instances  of 
the  same  nature. 

The  position  of  the  house  is  not  the  greatest  difficulty  the 
Mushroom  grower  has  to  surmount ;  there  are  others,  and  some 
of  them  I  believe  are  beyond  his  power  to  overcome.  Some 
years  ago  I  was  acting  as  indoor  foreman  in  a  good  establish- 
ment, and  the  Mushroom  growing  was  in  charge  of  the  kitchen 
garden  foreman.  Bed  after  bed  was  made  up,  and  every  one  a 
&ilure.  After  a  series  of  disappointments  this  portion  of  his 
charge  was  turned  over  to  me,  and  for  some  time  all  went  on 
well,  and  Mushrooms  were  gathered  in  abundance.  At  last  a 
change  was  made  in  the  stables  in  the  way  of  a  fresh  coach- 
man, and  after  that  we  had  disappointment  after  disappoint- 
ment ;  the  coachman  at  last  was  blamed,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  source  of  the  failure  was  in  the  stable, 
as  I  will  endeavour  to  show.  I  am  not  without  failures  here, 
and  thoroughly  believe  that  when  horses  have  received  much 
medicine  and  the  droppings  from  those  horses  are  placed  in  a 
bed  intended  for  Mushrooms,  the  result  is  a  failure.  Again,  I 
believe  Carrots  have  a  very  great  tendency  to   destroy  the 

Sawn.  After  the  horses  begin  to  have  Carrots  I  look  for 
ushroom  failures,  and  they  mostly  come.  The  beds  I  have 
been  gathering  from  have  had  no  droppings  mixed  in  them,  but 
have  been  made  with  loam  and  leaves. — ^W.  Babdnst. 


paper  Mr.  Paul  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses  Francois  Fontaine  and  S^nateur  Yaisse  are  synonymous. 
Further  on  in  the  paper,  when  treating  of  distinct  families  of 
Roses,  Francois  Fontaine  is  placed  in  the  family  of  Alfred 
Colomb,  although  S^nateur  Yaisse  appears  as  the  type  of 
another  class.  Perhaps  this  is  a  misprint,  or,  if  not,  no  doubt 
Mr.  Paul  will  explain. — G.  C.  8. 


IMPORTED  BULBS  OF  LILIUM  AURATUM. 

In  reply  to  "  D.,  Deal"  I  can  say  that  in  a  small,  way  I  do 
not  think  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  growing  Lilium  auratum. 
I  bought  at  a  sale  three  years  ago  some  imported  bulbs,  which 
we  placed  in  pots  in  a  compost  of  the  light  soil  of  this 
place,  mixed  with  a  good  share  of  sharp  road  sand,  but 
without  any  kind  of  manure.  The  bulbs  were  planted  deep 
in  the  pots,  and  the  pots  filled  to  within  2  inches  of  the  rim 
with  the  compost.  As  the  spikes  grew  and  hardened  I  filled 
in  from  time  to  time  of  the  same  compost  till  within  half  an 
inch  from  the  top  of  the  pot ;  all  the  time  keeping  them  in  a 
cold  frame.  As  soon  as  the  smallest  sign  of  a  bud  appeared 
we  gave  very  small  doses  of  Standen's  patent  manure,  perhaps 
three  times  in  two  weeks,  watering  carefully.  The  result  was 
that  though  the  blooms  were  not  numerous  they  were  very 
large  ;  the  number  of  fiowers  on  a  spike  varied  from  six  to  nine. 
There  was  only  one  spike  from  each  bulb,  the  blooms  measuring 
when  open  11, 12,  and  14  inches  across  from  point  to  point.  The 
fiowers  of  the  next  two  years  have  been  much  more  numerous 
but  of  less  size,  each  bulb  throwing  up  three  and  four  spikes 
in  the  place  of  one  on  the  first  year.  They  are  now  in  the 
open  covered  with  about  a  foot  of  leaves  to  keep  out  frost. 

Will  someone  kindly  help  me  with  Pancratium  maritimum  and 
Belladonna  Lilies  ?  The  first  I  cannot  fiower  at  all,  the  second 
did  well  the  first  year.  I  had  them  from  Jersey,  but  since 
then  we  have  not  had  a  single  bloom. — B.,  Waltim'On'Thameg^ 


PEAR  ELECTION. 


No  doubt  the  cropping  and  bearing  quality  of  Pear  trees 
must  come  to  the  fore  in  any  list ;  but  *'  S.  S."  suggests  that 
when  I  excluded  Beurr^  Diel  and  also  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle 
and  Durondeau  from  the  list  that  I  sent,  I  omitted  some  of  the 
best  bearers.  I  quite  agree  that  Beurr^  Diel  is  a  good  bearer^ 
in  fact  I  have  sold  18  stones  from  a  single  large  pyramid,  bat 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  of  very  inferior  quality.  If  given  a  wall,  or  tried 
in  an  orchard  house,  it  produces  large  and  good  fruit  to  look 
at,  but  the  produce  is  mealy  and  tasteless,  at  least  such  is  my 
opinion  after  many  years'  experience,  and  on  standards  and 
dwarfs  it  is  very  apt  to  crack  and  split.  I  had  some  hundreds 
last  autumn  which  were  not  worth  gathering  from  the  trees. 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  is  a  larger  form  of  Marie  Louise,  but  not 
so  good  a  fruit.  Of  Durondeau  I  have  had  little  or  no  expe- 
rience. I  am  aware  in  all  lists  of  fruits  there  will  be  great 
difiEerences  of  opinion ;  but  my  object  in  not  suggesting  too  open 
an  election  is  to  prevent  "  Wiltshibe  Rectob  "  from  having 
too  heavy  a  task  to  perform,  and  to  endeavour  as  far  as  possible 
to  secure  reports  from  different  counties,  soils,  and  climate. 

I  wrote  thus  far  before  receiving  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
of  the  13th.  I  think  "A  Nobthebn  Gabdeneb"  is  right, 
and  that  I  made  a  mistake  in  sending  a  list,  but  wished  ramer 
to  raise  the  question  of  quality  against  quantity.  I  will  send 
a  few  remarks  upon  "  Hebefobdshibe  Incuhbent^b  "  letter 
for  another  issue  of  the  Journal. — C.  P.  Peach. 


"  ROSABIAN'S  Ybab-Book."— In  your  review  of  this  work 
yon  have  overlooked  in  Mr.  George  Paul's  interesting  chapter 
to  notice  what  is  to  me  a  puzzle.    In  the  early  part  of  the 


I  THiKK  "  Wiltshibe  Rectob  "  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
your  correspondents  for  undertaking  this  desirable  work,  and 
I  hope  to  soon  see  it  carried  out.  As  he  has  stated  that  he  is 
open  to  suggestions  about  the  mode  of  conducting  the  election 
I  will  make  a  few  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  advantage  in  dividing  the  list  into  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter,  because  the  early  Pears  are  so  few  in 
number  that  almost  eveiybody  has  them  now  ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  winter  Pears,  on  some  warm  dry  soils  the  Pears  ripen  off 
early,  so  that  very  few  will  keep  much  after  Christmas.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  give  a  list  of  twelve  pyramid  Pears  and 
place  them  in  the  order  of  ripening.  Mr.  C.  P.  Peach  has 
named  twenty-four :  that  I  think  too  many,  and  if  we  have 
twelve  veiy  few  persons  will  mention  exactly  the  same,  and 
there  would  be  quite  enough  mentioned ;  in  fact  all  the  good 
Pears  in  cultivation  would  be  sure  to  be  named  in  a  list  of 
twelve.  I  think  it  would  not  be  at  all  a  bad  plan  to  have  a 
'  list  of  wall  Pears  as  well,  from  six  to  eight  in  nnmberi  and 
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marking  with  a  letter  S  those  which  would  answer  as  standards 
In  both  lists.  It  would  not  matter  if  several  of  the  Pears  were 
mentioned  in  both  the  pyramid  and  wall  list.  Twelve  pyramid 
Pears  and  eight  wall  ditto  would  make  up  the  twenty  first 
proposed  by  "  Wiltshire  Rector." 

I  think  &e  suggestion  of  a  separate  division  for  the  north 
of  England  a  good  one,  for  many  kinds  would  not  succeed 
north  of  the  Humber  which  thrive  very  well  here. — Amateur, 
Cirencester, 


I  BEG  to  thank  Mr.  Peach  very  much  for  his  advice  on  this 
subject^  also  "  R.  M."  and  "  S.  S."  I  notice  that  in  last 
week's  Journal  '*The  Herefordshire  Incumbent"  and 
'*A  Northern  Gardener"  have  spoken  out,  also  "R.  M.  A., 
Cheshire,'^  has  again  written.  This  is  all  exactly  as  I  wish. 
Let  the  subject  be  well  ventilated ;  and  presently,  benefiting 
by  advice  given,  I  will  write  again.  It  is  an  important  subject 
not  only  to  tiie  amateur  hut  to  those  who  get  their  living 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  sale  of  fruit.  We  all  mean  righ^ 
the  point  13  to  carry  out  our  meaning  in  the  best  and  most 
practical  way. — ^Wiltshire  Rector. 

Although  I  agree  in  the  main  with  "A  Northern  Gar- 
dener's "  protest  against  the  premature  publication  of  lengthy 
perplexing  lists  of  dessert  Pears,  still  as  the  list  I  promised 
witn  my  notes  in  last  week's  Journal,  which  I  now  subjoin,  is 
BO  small  and  select  and  differs  essentially  from  the  same  sized 
northern  list  of  Mr.  Peach,  that  I  believe  its  publication  at 
this  present  season  of  planting  may  be  productive  of  some 
good  to  the  public. 

My  selection  of  dessert  Pears  is  as  follows — 

1,  Dojennd  d'Et^ 

S,  Jargonelle 

^  Wnijuns'  Bon  Chretien 


4,  Bearr6  Snperfin 
B,  Brown  Beurr6 

5.  Beorrg  Hardy 
7,  Comte  de  Lamy 
8»  ICaiie  Louise 

9t  Looiie  Bonne  of  Jersey 

10,  BeoxT^BoBC 

11,  Beairt  Diel 
IS,  BenrrS  Defais 


13,  Seckle 

14,  Doyenne  de  Cornice 
16,  liaar<6chal  de  Cour 

16,  Haoon'8  Inoomparable 

17,  Winter  Nells 

18,  OlonMoroeau 

19,  Z6phlrin  Gr^golre 

50,  Beurr6  Sterokmans 

51,  S^nlght's  Monarch 
SS,  Josephine  de  Mallnee 

53,  Bergamotte  Eaperen 

54,  Ne  Plus  Menris. 


— ^Herefordshire  Incumbent. 

[We  also  agree  with  the  remarks  of  "  A  Northern  Gar- 
Disk  KB,"  but  as  the  election  cannot  take  place  before  the  close 
of  the  present  planting  season  the  publication  of  the  lists  will 
be  useful. — Eds.] 

ROSE  JUDGING— SCENTLESS  ROSES. 

The  fashion  of  awarding  a  place  among  first>class  Roses  to 
4W:entless  flowers  is  one  condemned  even  by  the  fair  sez,  and 
therefore  it  is  doomed.  My  point  is,  that  a  scentless  flower, 
from  the  inherent  and  universidly  accepted  qualities  of  a  Rose, 
is  unfit  for  a  place  in  the  first  class  at  any  exhibition.  Those 
who  like  scentless  Roses  should  have  a  special  class  for  their 
imperfect  pets,  just  as  those  should  have  who  disregard  some 
other  essential  quality  in  a  first-class  flower. 

The  objection  that  judges  have  no  time  to  smell  every  Rose 
and  to  compare  notes  as  to  fragrance  is  by  no  means  formidable 
wben  we  consider  that  rosarians  are  familiar  with  the  scent 
of  all  old  Roses — ^that  is,  Roses  which  have  been  grown  a  year. 
A  Rose  known  to  be  sweet  need  not  be  tested  for  scent,  nor  is 
it  required  that  there  should  be  any  judgment  upon  degrees 
or  qtuilities  of  fragrance.  The  few  new  or  unknown  Roses  at 
an  exhibition  could  easily  be  smelt.  A  transient  sniff  at  the 
bloom  in  the  box  or  a  duplicate  bloom  would  suffice.  A  judge*s 
nose  would  not  be  offended  by  so  pleasurable  a  stimulant,  and 
he  could  not  well  employ  the  few  seconds  thus  occupied  with 
more  delight. 

Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Comtesse  d' Oxford,  and  other  simi- 
larly defective  flowers  should  never  have  had  admission  into 
a  first-class  list.  They  lack  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
Bose.  The  aroma  of  the  Rose  ever  has  been,  is,  and  will  be 
its  primaiy  attraction  and  charm.  Beauty  of  colouring  and 
gracefulness  of  form  can  be  had  in  other  fiowers,  but  the  scent 
of  the  Rose  is  its  own. 

My  gardens  are  800  feet  above  sea  level,  yet  my  .Roses  have 
tiometiie  long  frost  with  li^e  injury.  I  attribute  this  partly 
to  the  perfect  drainage  and  deep  cultivation — ^nearly  3  feet — 
of  the  beds,  but  mainly  to  the  uniformity  of  the  cold.  Sudden 
alternations  of  temperature,  warmth  and  cold,  frost  and  sun- 
shine, aze  deetractive  of  vegetable  as  they  are  of  animal  life.     I 


Marie  Baumann  and  several  of  the  well-known  tender  weak- 
lings have  fulfilled  their  mission  by  dyin^. — ^Wh.  Simokb, 
Merthyr  Tydvil, 

NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN  IN  1878. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS, 

I  MUST  still  adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  classification  of  these, 
for  I  cannot  include  within  that  honoured  term  the  mongrel 
lot  that  now  claim  admittance.  Very  beautiful  in  their  way  : 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  them  in  their  proper  place 
as  garden  flowers,  and  rejoice  in  them  very  much.  Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums,  Antirrhinums,  Delphiniums,  and  all  such  herba- 
ceous plants  are  most  desirable  as  border  plants,  but  when  they 
lay  claim  to  being  admitted  to  the  higher  grade  of  florists' 
flowers  I  humbly  decline  to  admit  their  credentials.  Two 
candidates  for  the  honour  have  passed  their  examination  of 
late  years  and  may  be  admitted  to  the  honourable  degree — the 
Gladiolus  and  the  Chrysanthemum.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give 
any  reason  or  attempt  any  definition,  simply  recording  what 
are  my  ideas  upon  the  subject.  I  have  grown,  then,  during 
the  past  year  three  collections — ^Auriculas,  Gladioluses,  and 
Chrysanthemums ;  for  although  I  had  a  few  Carnations  and 
Picotees  in  a  bed,  yet  it  could  not  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  a  collection,  and  I  therefore  leave  them  out  and  merely 
relate  my  experience  with  the  others. 

Ever  since  I  have  grown  Auriculas,  now  forty-five  yeaxs 
since  I  first  attempted  them,  I  have  never  had  so  painful  an 
experience  with  tnem  as  during  the  past  year.  I  have  had 
them  scorched  by  the  frames  being  kept  closed  in  my  absence ; 
I  have  had  a  dog  quietly  taking  his  bone  into  the  pit  in  which 
they  were  growing,  and  lying  at  full  length  on  some  of  my 
cherished  pets ;  but  I  never  had  the  woolly  aphis  until  two 
years  ago,  and  never  had  such  experience  of  bother,  and  trouble, 
and  disappointment  in  growing  Auriculas  as  during  the  past 
twelve  months ;  and  the  worst  feature  in  the  case  is  that  thexe 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  it.  I  have 
already  sung  my  mournful  ditty  over  them  several  times  in 
the  Journal,  but  the  subject  is  so  curious  that  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  going  over  the  ground  again,  especially  as  in  addition 
I  have  other  experiences.  When  I  first  noticed  the  existence 
of  the  aphis  I  had  never  known  of  any  of  the  genus  save  and 
excepting  the  American  bUght ;  since  then  I  have  found  it 
swarmiug  in  my  garden — at  least  I  can  detect  no  difference 
under  an  ordinary  lens  between  what  I  find  on  the  Sowthistle, 
Lettuce,  and  Gladiolus,  and  that  which  has  infested  my  Anri- 
oulas  ;  and  if  so  abunduit  all  around  me  I  do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  getting  it  on  one*s  plants.  My  friend  Mr. 
Llewelyn  has  detected  it  on  the  glass  of  his  frames,  and  the 
downy  material  with  which  it  is  enveloped  doubtless  aids  its 
dissemination,  answering  as  it  does  to  the  down  which  is 
attached  to  the  Thistle  seed.  If,  then,  like  other  aphides  it  is 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  plant,  is  there  any  hope  for  the 
Auricula  grower  who  is  troubled  with  it  ?  I  have  put  this  Vt 
because  doubts  have  been  suggested  both  to  myself  and  to 
others  whether,  when  its  existence  is  known  and  remedies 
taken  against  it,  it  will  be  found  to  be  so  injurious  as  we  at 
one  tune  supposed.  On  purpose  to  tiy  what  it  would  do»  I 
left  a  plant  of  General  Neill  on  which  I  had  observed  it  quite 
untouched,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  I  perceived  no 
difference  between  it  and  those  I  had  operated  on.  A  grower 
in  the  midland  counties  has  done  the  same,  and  as  yet  has  not 
seen  the  damage  done  that  he  expected.  Mr.  Llewelyn,  too,  is  a 
little  in  doubt.  I  have  to-day  (January  Slst)  looked  at  one  OOP 
two  of  my  best-looking  plants,  and  I  found  toe  roots  swarming 
with  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can,  I  believe,  be  anything  \m 
injurious  to  plants  on  which  it  occurs,  but  to  what  extent  may 
be  a  questioD.  One  thing  is  perfectly  clear  to  me,  that  if  it  is 
fatal  to  them  I  must  abandon,  in  my  present  locality  at  least* 
the  cultivation  of  a  very  favourite  flower,  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  no  care  or  attention  on  my  part  can  prevent  the  insect 
from  attacking  my  plants. 

One  thing  has  surprised  me  in  dealing  with  this  pest,  and 
that  is  the  amount  of  doctoring  that  the  Auricula  will  bear* 
I  have  always  regfuded  it  as  so  very  sensitive  a  planl^  and  I 
have  often  wondered  how  it  was  that  it  endured  the  messes 
recommended  for  it  in  former  years— goose  dung,  sugar-bakers* 
scum,  consisting  chiefly  of  blood  and  lime  (this  scum  to  be 
steeped  in  night  soil),  dung  of  poultry,  &c.,  were  some  of  the 
sweeties  the  Auriculas  of  our  grandfathers  were  fed  with,  and 
they  must  have  had  pretty  good  digestion  to  stand  this ;  but 
I  have  in  truth  found  them  to  bear  a  good  deal.    I  was  fiist 
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told  thftt  if  the  outside  of  the  ball  where  the  aphis  appeared 
was  dusted  with  tobacco  powder  that  it  would  destroy  them. 
WeU,  I  tried  this,  and  it  is  no  light  znatter  to  turn  out  a  couple 
of  hundred  pots  and  put  them  through  this  process.  I  left 
them  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  on  examining  them  again 
found  that  it  had  not  had  the  slightest  effect  on  them.  I  then 
was  told  that  soft  soap  with  tobacco  powder  would  be  an 
infallible  remedy  :  so  I  obtained  some,  made  a  bath  of  it,  and 
plunged  each  of  my  ]>lant8  in  it.  This  I  thought, an  extreme 
measure,  a  sort  of  kill  or  cure  ;  but  after  waiting  a  week  or 
ton  days  to  try  its  effects  I  again  examined  them,  and  found 
them  still  alive  and  multiplying.  Was  it  any  use  ?  I  asked 
myself.  Let  me  try  (lishurst,  which  has  some  analogy  to  soft 
soap.  So  into  Gishurst  they  went.  I  waited  to  sec  whether 
it  would  kill  my  plants,  but  no  !  neither  plants  nor  aphis  were 
injnred.  A  conespondent  sent  me  some  mixture  with  paraffin 
in  it ;  I  put  it  on  one  plant,  but  with  no  success.  What  was  I  to 
do  ?  It  was  too  late  to  repot ;  besides,  I  had  enough  of  trouble 
with  the  pest.  It  was  time  to  remove  the  plants  into  their 
winter  quarters,  so  I  determined  to  let  them  take  their  course  : 
if  the  aphis  increased  and  overpowered  them  I  could  not  help 
it ;  if  the  plants  survived,  well  and  good.  I  have  now  just 
finished  (Feb.  8th)  their  top-dressing ;  the  plants  are  small, 
giving  me  but  little  hope  as  an  exhibitor,  but  I  have  not  found 
any  increase  of  the  aphis.  Nay,  I  think  it  has  rather  dimi- 
nished ;  whether  owing  to  the  severe  ordeal  through  which 
they  have  passed  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  plants  are  alive 
and  do  not  look  remarkably  unhealthy,  and  I  shall  be  curious 
to  watch  the  effect  of  the  return  of  the  growing  season  upon 
them. 

I  have  this  season  felt  the  great  comfort  of  growing  Auri- 
culas in  a  pit  instead  of  frames.  During  the  long  continuance 
of  the  severe  weather  I  was  enabled  to  look  at  them  every  day 
without  disturbing  the  covering,  and  could  do  so  with  the 
greatest  ease  ;  while  owing  to  their  being  so  low,  as  the  shelves 
are  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  they  did  not  suffer  anything 
like  what  they  would  have  done  in  frames.  Indeed  I  do  not 
think  that  during  all  the  severe  weather  the  pots  have  ever 
been  hard  frozen. 

I  had  yet  another  experience,  for  no  good  but  brings  some 
ooanterbalancing  evil ;  and  as  this  place  is  a  veritable  place 
of  springs,  the  pit  being  sunk  about  5  feet,  I  was  one  day  after 
a  thaw  surprised  to  find  about  6  inches  of  water  in  my  pit. 
A  spring  had  burst  up,  and  this  was  the  result.  However,  the 
water  subsided  again  and  I  am  free. 

Have  I,  then,  exaggerated  in  saying  that  the  year  1878  was 
■a  worrying  one  to  me  as  an  Auricula  grower  ?  It  is  hard  lines, 
after  being  so  many  years  following  their  culture,  to  find 
oneself  assailed  by  a  new  foe.  However,  the  Vine-grower  has 
had  his  phylloxera  and  the  Hollyhock  grower  his  fungus,  and 
ratnidst  the  trouUes  that  have  of  late  assailed  the  gardener  the 
ycwt  little  Auricula  grower  has  had  his  share.  I  may  emerge 
>fiiMn  the  strife  a  victor;  if  not,  I  must  only  live  on  the 
tinoHories  of  the  past. 

"  The  battles,  sieges,  fortnne 

That  I  hare  passed 

BTen  from  my  boyish  days, 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chance:^, 
Of  moving  accident  by  flood  and  field. 
Of  hairbreadth  'scapes." 


LINUM  TRIGYNUM. 


I  QUITE  agree  with  "J.  S."  on  page  101,  that  this  plant  is 

.iilot  cultivated  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  in  a  mixed 

^moUcotion  of  stove-flowering  plants  it  is  very  effective  from 

November  to  February  or  March.     The  flowers  individually 

'«re  of  beautiful  form  and  golden  colour,  and  although  each 

^ower  does  not  last  very  long,  there  are  generally  plenty  of 

bods  to  keep  up  a  succession.    It  is  a  native  of  India,  and 

strikes  readily  from  cuttings  in  the  spring  if  placed  in  a  gentle 

bottom  heat. 

I  have  found  that  it  grows  freely  in  the  summer  months  in 
a  greenhouse  in  company  with  such  plants  as  young  Fuchsias, 
where  the  plants  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  syringe  twice 
a  day,  as  this  Linum  is  a  plant  liable  to  attacks  of  red  spider. 
It  is  of  quick  growth  and  must  be  frequently  stopped  till 
August,  when  the  plants  should  have  their  final  potting.  Eight- 
inch  pots  are  a  very  good  size  for  flowering  them  in,  for  in 
that  sire  they  will  attain  a  height  of  18  inches  and  as  much  in 
diameter.  A  compost  formed  of  three  parts  loam  and  one 
part  of  old  hotbed  manure  with  a  little  sand,  the  whole  well 


incorporated,  I  have  found  suits  them  well.  They  must  be 
transferred  to  a  light  position  in  the  stove  on  the  approach  of 
cold  nights  in  the  autumn. 

Unfortunately  this  good  old  plant  has  its  drawbacks,  for  now- 
a-days  fashion  demands  of  the  gardener  cut  flowers  and  plants 
for  room  decoration  in  abuncUnce,  and  this  plant  is  almost 
useless  for  those  purposes,  at  least  I  have  found  it  so.  So  long 
as  it  stops  in  the  stove  it  is  beautiful,  but  when  either  cut 
flowers  or  plants  of  it  have  been  taken  to  the  house  the  flowers 
have  nearly  all  dropped  within  twenty-four  hours.  Plants 
were  also  placed  in  a  warm  conservatory,  but  with  the  same 
result — losing  their  flowers  in  a  day  or  so,  but  when  taken  back 
to  the  stove  more  soon  opened.  The  engraving  accompanying  • 
"  J.  S.*s  *'  remarks  is  a  capital  illustration  of  this  bright  winter- 
flowering  plant. — ^A.  Habdino. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Writing  from  Orton  Hall  Gardens,  near  Peterborough, 
on  the  EFFECTS  OF  FBOST  ON  VEGETABLES,  Mr.  Harding  States 
that,  "  All  kinds  of  the  Brassica  family  have  suffered  severely, 
Yeitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  and  Veitch's  Self -protecting 
Autumn  Broccoli  being  quite  killed,  Snow's  Broccoli  half  killed, 
and  all  other  kinds  much  injured.  Endive  all  spoiled.  Scotch 
and  Cottagers'  Kales  have  stood  well,  also  the  Purple  Sproutmg 
Broccoli,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  finest  vegetables  grown." 

"G.  O.  S."  writes  : — "  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 

me  from  experience  what  is  the  best  kind  of  ink  to  use  for 
writing  the  names  of  herbaceous  plants  on  strong  wood  labels 
painted  white  7  Has  anyone  tried  markijng  ink,  such  as  is  used 
for  calico,  linen,  &c.,  or  Brunswick  black  varnish,  and  with 
what  result  ?  I  think  many  of  your  readers  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  something  of  the  kind,  for  at  present  labels  have  to  be 
constantly  renewed  or  they  become  illegible." 

"  E.  J.  D.,  Korthnm2)ton,''  writes  to  us  as  follows  on  the 

PROTECTION  OF  WALL  TBEEs : — "  The  method  we  have  practised 
for  the  past  two  seasons  isavciy  simple  one,  yet  it  has  answered 
so  satisfactorily  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  others.  As  soon  as 
the  buds  have  commenced  swelling  we  have  covered  the  trees^ 
which  were  chiefly  Apricots,  with  hexagon  or  any  common 
bmall-mesh  nettiog,  taking  care  to  nail  top,  bottom,  and  ends 
securely  to  prevent  cutting  winds  enterinp:.  When  the  nets 
were  taken  off,  which  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  May, 
the  trees  looked  all  that  could  be  desired — ^fine  healthy  folia^ 
and  loaded  with  fruit.  Two  other  trees  which  were  not 
covered  were  cut  and  blistered  so  badly  that  they  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  fired." 

OuB  correspondent  "  Obsebveb  "  writing  to  us  further 

on  CBEOSOTE  AS  A  PBESERVBB  OF  WOOD,  States  that  he  has 
not  tried  it  on  painted  wood,  on  which  he  fears  it  would  not 
answer ;  but  on  unpainted  work  it  is  a  perfect  success,  and 
must  when  known  be  generally  adopted,  as  it  sinks  so  deeply 
into  the  wood  that  the  smallest  amount  of  paint  on  it  is  suffi- 
cient.   This  will  answer  "  H.  T."  and  other  inquirers. 

We  do  not  remember  having  received  so  many  inquiries 

as  rluring  the  present  month  relative  to  the  benovATION  OF 
LAWNS.  Some  of  these  may  possibly  have  been  suggested  by 
the  browned  appearance  of  the  turf  consequent  on  the  late 
frost ;  soil-exhaustion  is  also  a  fertile  cause  of  faulty  lawns. 
The  following  "hints"  on  this  subject  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  come  to  hand  opportunely  : — '*It  often  happens 
that  lawns  become  thin.  To  improve  them  is  easy  and  inex- 
pensive. In  March  lightly  rake  the  turf,  sow  some  fine  Grasses 
and  Clovers  at  the  rate  of  20  tbs.  per  acre,  apply  a  thin  dress- 
in.cr  of  soil  mixed  with  some  well-<lecayed  manure  or  dissolved 
boiie«,  and  well  roll  afterwards.  Moss  in  lawns  is  generally 
a  hv^n  of  poorness  in  the  soil,  or  a  want  of  drainage.  To 
effect  its  removal  rake  off  as  much  moss  as  possible,  apply  ft 
to])-ilres8ing  of  quicklime  mixed  with  rich  compost  in  the 
winter,  and  sow  more  seed  in  the  spring  ;  or  a  top-dressing  of 
soot  will,  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  grass,  destroy  the 
moss.  This  should  be  applied  in  the  spring  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  bushels  per  acre.  To  enrich  lawns  the  best  dressing  of 
artificial  manure  is  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  2  cwt.  of  Peruvian 
guano,  and  2  cwt.  of  dissolved  bones,  mixed,  per  acre.  It  will 
sometimes  happen  that  annual  weeds  indigenous  to  the  soil  come 
up  ;  these  can  easily  be  checked;  if  not  destroyed,  by  mowing 
them  off  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.  Plantain, 
Dandelions,  and  Daisies,  too,  will  often  appear,  and  these  must 
be  cut  up  each  one  singly  about  an  inch  below  the  surface 
(not  deeper),  and  about  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  dropped  over 
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the  cut  part.  Birds  are  very  fond  of  grals  seeds,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  off  until  the  seedlings  are 
'w^  up." 

"Inquibeb"  writes :—"  Fbbkch  gbaftino  wax.— I 

find  this  Teiy  efficacious,  and  a  box  eoes  a  loDg  way,  but  it  is 
80  extremely  sticl^  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  apply  from  its 
adhering  so  much  to  the  fingers.  Can  anyone  give  any  advice 
as  to  how  to  use  it  ?  I  find  dipping  the  fingers  in  water  bene- 
ficial, but  it  does  not  entirely  prevent  it."  [We  know  of  no 
o&er  way  than  moistening  the  fingers  with  water. — Eds.] 

Thb  present  winter  has  not  been  more  remarkable  for 

its  prolonged  severity  than  from  the  long  -  continued 
ABSENC£  OF  SUN  ;  and  the  work  of  forcing  plants,  vege- 
tables, and  fruit  has  been  rendered  correspondingly  difficult. 
Potatoes,  Carrots,  and  Radishes  in  frames  present  an  un- 
usually drawn  appearance,  forced  flowers  arc  pale  in  colour, 
jmd  Vines  are  breaking  weakly,  and  their  growth  is  unusually 
£low.  Mr.  Douglas  informs  us  that  although  he  started  Muscats 
in  November  t^ey  have  not  made  much  more  than  6  inches  of 
growth.  This  is  attributable  wholly  to  the  absence  of  sun 
heat  and  light,  the  temperature  by  fire  heat  having  been  main- 
tained as  Ugh  as  possible  consistent  with  safety.  Usually 
when  frosty  weather  prevails  it  is  accompanied  by  bright 
days ;  but  during  the  late  frost  the  sun  was  scarcely  seen 
during  a  period  of  three  weeks,  and  there  have  not  been  more 
than  half  a  dozen  bright  sunny  days  during  half  as  many 
months.  Crops  under  these  circumstances  cannot  but  be  later 
than  usual ;  and  this  lateness,  it  may  be  well  to  remember, 
gardeneis  have  been  utterly  powerless  to  prevent. 

Wb  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  new 

Pbubose  Scott  Wilson  that  was  certificated  last  year  is 
not  only  new  in  colour,  but  is  vigorous  in  growth  and  very 
fiariferoua.  Mr.  Wilson  informs  us  that  his  {^ant,  protected 
with  an  earthenware  slag  guard  partly  covered  with  a  square 
of  glass,  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past.  This  variety 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Blue  Primrose,  the  colour  being  a 
tIcux  violet  plum  colour,  and  it  promises  to  be  as  useful  for 
decorative  purposes  as  it  is  likely  to  be  valuable  for  fertilisa- 
tion. Concentric  lines  of  the  single  white  Primrose,  Scott 
Wilson,  and  Ealing  Crimson  w^ould  make  a  splendid  spring 
bed,  which  we  hope  to  see  some  day. 

Thb  following  White  Zonal  Pelabgoniums  con- 

stitiite  the  best  trio  yet  raised,  hence  they  are  worthy  of  the 
jittention  of  cultivators.  The  ever-blooming  White  Vesuvius 
has  been  BO  often  mentioned  approvingly  that  its  good  qualities 
are  admitted.  Less  known  as  stronger  growers  are  the  pure 
and  very  fine  single  variety  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  the  equally  fine 
double  variety  Nymphe.  These  two  excellent  varieties  were 
nosed  by  the  successful  hybridist  M.  Lemoine  and  are  now  iu 
•commerce.  The  single  pips  of  La  Nymphe  will  prove  valuable 
for  wiring  for  bouquets  and  button  holes. 

MANY  admirers  of  Ferns  have  possibly  denied  them- 
selves the  pleasure  of  growing  the  elegant  climbing  Fern  Ly- 
OODiuu  8CANDEN8  on  the  assumption  that,  its  being  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  it  required  a  high  stove  temperature.  It  is 
commonly  seen  in  stoves,  where  it  luxuriates,  but  the  recent 
severe  winter  has  proved  that  it  will  nevertheless  endure  several 
<iegrees  of  frost.  We  recently  noticed  a  plant  of  this  Fern 
that  had  been  frozen  hard  for  three  weeks  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
unheated  fernery  at  Chelsea.  Although  the  plant  is  growing 
at  the  top  of  the  rockery  and  close  to  the  glass  not  a  frond  has 
been  injured,  and  young  growths  are  now  springing  from  the 
crown  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  From  the  frcjih  ap- 
pearance of  the  plant  referred  to  and  the  severe  ordeal  it  has 
imdergone  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  Fern  would 
prove  hardy  in  sheltered  positions  in  the  south  of  England  and 
in  Ireland  ;  it  will  certainly  succeed  in  a  cool  house  that  is  in 
other  respects  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Ferns. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  at  page  08  as  regards  LiLlUM 

AUSATUM  Mr.  J.  Barker,  West  Jesmond,  writes  :— "  I  find  it 
docs  exceedingly  well  in  a  mixture  of  good  turfy  loam  with 
about  a  fifth  of  leaf  soil  and  a  liberal  addition  of  silver  snnd. 
As  soon  as  the  stems  and  leaves  have  quite  decayed  down  I 
turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  remove  as  much  of  the  old 
soil  as  possible  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and  then  repot 
them  into  larger  pots.  After  repotting  they  are  placed  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  given  just  suflicicnt  water  to  keep  the  soil 
moist  until  after  they  start  into  growth,  when  they  are  liberally 
supplied  with  water  during  the  growing  season.  As  soon  as 
they  have  done  blooming  they  are  placed  out  of  doors  and 
vatered  twice  a  week  with  weak  liquid  manure,  which  greatly 


helps  to  mature  the  bulbs  for  the  following  season.  Under 
the  above  treatment  I  have  had  Lilium  auratum  blooms 
lOf  inches  in  diameter." 

CoNSiDBBiKO'the  great  depebdations  oomuittvd 

BY  BPARB0W8  and  othet  small  birds  on  Gooseberry  bushes 
it  is  a  little  surprising  that  lime  is  not  much  more  generally 
used  than  it  is  as  a  preservative  of  the  buds.  If  freshly  slaked 
lime  is  liberally  dusted  on  the  bushes  when  every  twig  is  wct^ 
as  after  a  heavy  mist  or  fog,  the  lime  will  adhere  wherever  it 
touches,  and  so  long  as  it  continues  on  the  buds  they  are  tole- 
rably safe  from  birds  ;  it  is  effectual  also  as  a  destroyer  of  moss. 
This  dusting  should  be  done  thoroughly  just  before  the  ground 
is  dug,  and  the  Gooseberry  quarter  will  then  have  a  clean  and  - 
neat  appearance,  and  the  buds  will  be  comparatively  safe. 

The    scientific    traveller,   Lieutenant  Wood,   in    his 

"Journey  to  the  Oxus,"  describes  the  cultivation  op  the 
LAND  IN  Afghanistan.  From  Kybur  to  Cabul  he  assures  us 
that  "there  was  no  waste  land ;  every  spot  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion had  been  turned  over  by  spade  or  plough,  and  so  complete 
was  the  irrigation,  that  even  the  sides  of  the  hills  enclosing  the 
small  circular  valleys  were  successfully  cultivated,  streams  of 
water  being  conducted  along  the  face  of  hills  40  feet  above  the 
fields  below,  and,  when  rivulets  were  wanted,  a  running  stream 
was  poured  from  tunnel  wells.  In  these  secluded  valleys 
orchard,  garden,  and  field  are  beautifully  blended ;  they  abound 
in  Mulberry,  Pomegranate,  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  banks  of 
these  small  streams  are  edged  with  the  finest  sward,  enamelled 
with  flowers,  and  fragrant  with  aromatic  herbs." 

Mb.  W.  C.  Stkono  writes  as  follows  in  the  "  American 

Gardener's  Monthly  "  on  Pybus  japonic  a  as  a  stock  fob 
Pbabs: — "I  made  trial  upon  a  few  stocks  during  the  last 
summer ;  they  were  planted  with  no  reference  to  this  purpose. 
The  result  was  that  the  buds  *  took '  with  great  readiness,  and 
we  now  have  young  Pears  with  luxuriant  growth  upon  this 
stock.  My  partner  and  I  arc  so  well  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance and  promise  of  this  stock  that  we  have  planted  out  our 
whole  crop  of  last  year's  seedlings  (about  15,000)  for  the 
purpose  of  budding.  We  find  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  seed- 
lings to  be  clean  and  upright,  and  the  prospect  is  decidedly 
encouraging  that  a  valuable  stock  for  dwarfing  the  Peax  is  here 
promised." 

A  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

What  are  you  doing  ?  are  you  beaten  out  of  the  field,  or 
why  are  you  hanging  fire  ?  are  questions  that  have  many 
times  been  put  to  me  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Although 
silent  I  have  been  watching,  and  I  think  it  is  now  quite  time 
the  question  at  issue  is  settled.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  ow 
Liverpool  friends  should  withdraw  one  inch  from  their  ground. 
They  threw  out  the  challenge,  saying  "  We  are  willing  to  meet 
you  out  of  London  or  even  in  London."  I  thought  we  could 
not  meet  at  a  better  place  than  at  the  head  quarters  of  horti- 
culture, and  so  made  the  suggestion,  and  thought  our  Liver- 
pool friends  would  not  object  to  contribute  to  a  prize  that 
partook  of  a  national  character — viz.,  the  challenge  trophy* 
cup  or  vase,  as  this  is  what  I  invited  them  to  contribute  to  eddLi 
nothing  more.  I  still  think  that  a  fifty -guinea  cup  would, 
form  a  handsome  prize  and  bring  out  some  of  oux  best  talenafe* , 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  growers  and  supporters  ot 
the  scheme  in  the  south  would  contribute  to  raise  suJO&Giont 
funds  to  offer  liberal  prizes  for  all  other  classes  of  Chrysanthi^* 
mimas,  both  as  cut  blooms,  groups,  and  specimen  planta^.so 
that  competitors  could  enter  in  as  many  classes  as  they  thought 
proper,  and  win  as  many  prizes  as  they  could.  The  principi^ 
thing  to  arrange  for  is  tixe  challenge  cup,  and  all  other  prizes 
arc  bound  to  follow.  I  should  like  to  see  a  money  prize 
added  to  the  cup. 

Mr.  Hinds  came  forward  professing  to  remove  the  hanging 
mist,  but  his  principal  object  appeared  to  be  the  beating  of  a 
retreat  for  his  neighbours  to  Birmingham.  I  am  quite  sure 
the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Elliott  would  fail  to  dxaw  good 
competition,  so  that  the  contest  would  lie  between  seven  oi 
eight  individuals  as  at  Liverpool ;  indeed  only  six  Liverpool 
growers  staged  blooms  for  .their  five-guinea  prize  on  their  own 
ground,  then  how  many  could  we  expect  at  Birmingham? 
London  growers  can  compete  for  not  a  few  £d  prizes  without 
going  far  from  their  own  doors,  consequently  would  decline 
going  to  compete  at  Birmingham  for  prizes  of  that  value.  It 
is  not  so  with  the  Liverpool  growers  :  apart  from  their  special 
prizes  Inst  year,  their  best  prize  for  cut  blooms  was  20^.,  and 
their  neighbouring  society  at  Southport  offered  8#. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  contest  was  to  be  re- 
stricted to  Liyerpool  ana  London  growers.  My  plan,  as  pro- 
posed to  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal,  was  to  draw  a  line 
across  the  map,  letting  Liverpool  as  representing  the  north  have 
the  credit  of  all  growers  north  of  that  Ime,  and  we  take  south  of 
it.  Suppose  a  grower  came  from  Nottingham,  York,  Birming' 
ham,  Br&tol,  Bath,  Oxford,  or  any  other  place  and  carried  off 
the  trophy,  who  would  take  the  credit  ol  him,  north  or  south, 
unless  arrangements  had  been  properly  made  ?  We  earnestly 
hope  that  growers  in  these  and  other  localities  will  contribute 
to  the  trophy  fund,  and  compete  [so  as  to  make  it  a  purely 
national  amur. 

I  was  told  last  night  that  our  Kingston  friends  have  con- 
tributed twenty  guineas  towards  their  challenge  cui>.  My 
remark  is,  "  Well  done,  Kingston  I"  But  there  is  one  point  I  do 
not  say  <^  well  done  "  to,  and  that  is  handicapping  competitors 
with  a  guinea  subscription.  Do  they  really  expect  a  man 
from  Liverpool  to  pay  a  guinea  for  his  chance,  £2  10«.  for 
railway  fare,  and  other  expenses  to  boot,  for  an  opportunity  of 
competing  for  their  challenge  cup  ?  A  guinea  suDscription  is 
suggestive  that  the  cup  is  not  Intended  to  go  out  of  the  parish. 
Pray  alter  your  arrangements,  my  Kingston  friends,  and  throw 
your  prize  open  on  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  5«.,  and 
both  your  Show  and  the  public  will  be  the  gainers. 

1  do  hope  our  Liverpool  friends  will  not  forfeit  their  words 
by  withdrawing  their  challenge,  but  will  agree  to  meet  us 
on  the  following  terms: — That  thev  and  the  growers  north- 
wards subscribe  to  the  national  challenge  cup  as  already  pro- 
posed and  meet  us  at  Kensington,  the  ground  first  selected,  as 
uiey  themselves  left  it  an  open  question.  The  properties  of 
blooms  have  already  been  diiscussed,  but  I  would  lite  to  add 
one  word  on  the  subject,  and  that  is,  all  gummed  blooms 
either  by  having  petals  added  to  them  or  otherwise  should  be 
considered  unduly  dressed,  and  hence  be  disqualified.  Varieties 
have  been  named  ;  and  if  our  friends  are  in  any  way  doubtful 
about  the  Floral  Committee  showing  any  partiality,  I  have  no 
doubt  these  gentlemen  will  be  very  agreeable  for  two  or  three 
north-country  gentlemen  being  appointed  to  accompany  them 
to  see  fair  play.  If  my  suggestions  meet  the  views  of  our 
Liverpool  fnends  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  subscribe  a  guinea 
to  tiie  challenge  cup  fund  and  a  guinea  to  the  general  prize 
fund;  and  further,  if  Liverpool  growers  wish  to  get  up  a 
similar  challenge  cup  to  be  competed  for  at  Liverpool  next 
year  on  similar  conditions  I  shall  be  pleased  to  siibscribe  a 
similar  sum  to  their  cup  fund.  It  now  remains  for  our  Liver- 
pool Mends  to  prove  themselves  men  of  their  word  and  come 
forward  on  the  ground  of  their  first  challenge,  which  we  ac- 
cepted. If  they  retreat  they  must  inevitably  lose  status  in 
the  horticultural  world. 

I  thmk  "Allebton"  should  in  justice  to  the  southern 
growers  explain  the  want  of  explicitness  he  complained  of  in  our 
8chedule8.---J.  Ollebhead,  TTie  Oardem,  Wimbledon  House. 

I  AM  pleased  to  read  Mr.  Bedfem*s  letter  on  page  117  of 
last  week*s  Journal.  As  an  old  grower  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
I  suggest,  in  support  of  Mr.  Redf em,  that  a  National  Show  be 
held  in  Birmingham.  In  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place 
the  west  of  England  appears  to  have  been  forgotten.  There 
are  many  good  growers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristol  who  would  be  sure  to  join  in  the  compe- 
tition, and  I  think  if  Birmingham  is  selected  as  a  central 
point  for  north,  south,  and  west  it  would  be  convenient  for  all. 
If  the  prize  list  be  a  good  one  and  open  to  all  comers  it  will  be 
an  indupement  to  exhibitors  to  do  their  best,  and  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  look  over  and  compare  the  flowers  from  the  different 
districts. 

I  certainly  do  not  like  the  Kingston  and  Surbiton  arrange- 
ment of  classing  together  the  incurved  with  the  Japanese 
varieties.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  much  better  to  confine 
the  competition  to  tne  incurved  varieties,  say  thirty-six  blooms, 
distinct,  although  I  believe  twenty-four  quite  enough  if  we 
expect  to  see  perfect  stands.  The  Japanese  should  have  a 
separate  class,  as  I  do  not  consider  them  flowers  of  the  true 
florist  type,  merely  fancies.  If  Mr.  Redfem^s  suggestion  is 
carried  out  I  trust  it  will  be  a  grand  meeting  of  Siose  who 
delight  in  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  autumn  flower. — 
Thomas  Hobbs,  Ltneer  Easton,  Bristol, 


that  the  ground  has  been  frozen  12  inches  deep,  I  have  to 
record  that  in  getting  up  Celery  with  a  pickaxe  I  found  large 
white  slugs  apparently  lively  and  happy  in  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  6  inches  below  the  surface  I  To-day  (10th  inst),  I 
found  amongst  some  dead  ribbon  grass  which  I  was  cuttmg 
off  the  plant  a  lively  green  caterpillar,  which  began,  as  our 
American  friends  would  say,  to  "  make  tracks  "  up  a  window 
frame  as  soon  as  it  had  a  chance ;  and  in  pulling  up  some 
Broccoli  which  were  frostbitten  I  found  at  the  root  of  one,  about 
6  inches  deep,  a  bi^  fat  grey-coloured  grub  as  thick  as  a  p^dl 
and  about  an  inch  m  diiuneter  across  his  coil,  living  happOy  ; 
and  further  on,  feeding  on  an  herbaceous  plant  some  mches 
high,  I  found  a  shell  snail  1  According  to  general  ideas  the 
frost  ought  to  have  killed  all  these  marauders,  but  it  has  not» 
It  willbe  interesting  to  have  reports  from  others  how  they 
find  their  enemies  have  fared  during  the  frost. — G.  0.  S. 


The  ViTALiTT  op  Gabdbn  Vbbmin. — Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  th^re  have  been  thirteen  consecutive  weeks  of  intense 
frost,  with  a  minimum  as  low  as  9^,  say  20°  of  freezing,  and 


AN  EXHIBITION  GUIDE. 

I  AM  rather  disappointed  to  find  that  Mr.  Witherspoon*9 
remarks  under  this  heading  on  page  42  have  not  elicited  a 
reply  from  one  or  more  practical  fruit-growers  and  judges.    It 
is  a  very  important  subject  well  worthy  of  discussion ;  and  I,. 
though  perhaps  hiwdly  competent  to  £rame  a  standard  of  ex* 
cellence,  will  endeavour  to  give  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject,, 
in  the  hopes  of  bringing  out  someone  who  is.    That  some  sort 
of  a  guide  would  be  of  real  service  there  is  no  doubt,  at  the 
same  time  I  very  much  question  the  possibility  of  framing 
anything  to  meet  the  views  of  all.    It  was  comparatively  an 
easy  matter  with  regard  to  Roses  and  Chrysanthemums,  seeing 
how  readily  the  growers  gave  their  opinions  when  required, 
instead  of  grumbling  in  that  least  desirable  of  places,  the  ez*^ 
hibition  tent.    Inst^td  of  obstructing  the  roadway  and  cavil- 
ling at  the  decision  of  the  judges,  would  it  not  be  far  better 
for  discontented  exhibitors  to  do  as  Mr.  Witherspoon  has  done, 
and  thus  assist  in  the  good  work  of  remedying  the  evils  com* 
plained  of  ?    I  quite  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  "  that  as 
a  rule  at  great  ^ows  tiie  decisions  are  well  received.'*    There- 
is  more  than  one  reason  to  be  assigned  for  that.    One  of  the 
principal  is,  I  think,  that -the  judges  are  usually  competent 
men,  and  not  comparative  strangers  to  the  work,    lliis  is 
well  known  to  the  exhibitors,  who  in  many  instances  are  men. 
equally  well  qualified  to  act  as  judges,  consequently  are  les^ 
blind  to  the  defects  of  tiieir  own  exhibits  than  are  many  local 
exhibitors  who  cannot  or  will  not  see  any  defects  among  theirs. 
At  most  shows  there  are  usually  plenty  of  gardeners  "  profess- 
ing to  be  judges"  who  are  very  fond  of  criticising  the  de* 
cisions  of  the  judges,  sometimes  with  some  grounds  for  so 
doing,  but  more  often  none.    It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  judges  have  the  right  of  handling  and  thoroughly  examin-^ 
ing  the  exhibits,  consequently  they  often  expose  defects  which 
the  exhibitor  on  being  admitted  into  the  tent  quickly  hides,  thus 
making  what  is  really  a  right  decision  appear  altogether  wrongs 
Classes  for  any  kind  of  black  or  white  Grapes  are  very  com-^ 
mon,  and  very  frequently  prove  a  source  of  much  dissension* 
It  is  in  those  classes  that  superior  Grapes,  such  as  Black 
Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Black  Ali- 
cante, Gros  Colman,  Lady  Downe's  in  the  black  class,  and 
Foster's  Seedling,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Pearson's  Golden 
Queen  in  the  wMte  class,  take  precedence  over  other  varietiea 
of  inferior  quality,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  much  easier  to  grow» 
Of  course  there  are  times  when  other  varieties  ought  to  be 
placed  first;  for  instance,  wdl-grown  Canon  Hall  Muscat^ 
which  is  seldom  seen,  ought  to  have  precedence  over  any  known 
variety  of  white  Grape,  and  the  Golden  Champion  and  Duke 
of  Bucdeuch,  if  well  grown,  over  any  white  variety  not  of 
Muscat  flavour. 

In  the  class  for  any  variety  of  Pine  Apple  during  the  early^ 
and,  in  fact,  greater  part  of  the  season,  the  Queen  if  well  grown 
usually  takes  precedence.  This  and  other  varieties  should^ 
I  think,  be  judged  less  by  weight  and  more  in  accordance 
with  their  shape,  colour,  and  aroma ;  the  prizes  too  often  go 
to  specimens  overgrown  at  the  expense  of  quality.  Melons 
which  are  staged  in  large  numbers  are  judged  by  tasting.  The 
first  prize  sometimes  goes  to  a  very  insignificant  fruit.  I  should 
like  a  little  more  regard  paid  to  the  appearance  of  Melons. 
In  a  collection  where  they  (unless  stipiUated  otherwise),  are 
seldom  cut,  the  most  attractive  and  best-grown  specimens, 
quite  fit  for  the  table,  of  a  good  variety  tell  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  those  in  opposing  collections. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  not  judged  entirely  by  size  or 
colour,  but  both  are  very  desirable  qualities.    More  regard  is 
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paid  to  the  qnality  of  the  yariety.  As  a  rule,  well-grown  speci- 
mens of  Bellegarde,  and  next  to  this  tba  Royal  George  Peaches 
and  the  Elmge  or  Downton  Nectarines,  are  seldom  excelled. 
The^prises  for  Pears,  again,  are  sometimes  wrongly  awarded  to 
Terj  large  fmit  of  inferior  varieties ;  but  good  dishes  of  Jar- 
gaiielle,  Williams*  Bon  Chretien,  Beurr^  Saperfin,  and  Marie 
Iioiiiae  dnring  their  respective  seasons  nsoally  take  precedence. 
Apples  are  judged  much  the  same  as  Peaches,  quality  and 
ooLour  being  more  to  be  desired  than  mere  size.  The  Red 
AjBtrachan  is  a  good  type  of  exhibition  Apple.  Opinions  vaiy 
wi^  r^;ard  to  Figs,  uie  Brown  Turkey  evidentfy  being  the 
most  popular  exhibition  variety.  Good  didies  of  either  White 
Ischia  or  White  Marseilles  are,  however,  of  nearly  as  much 
value.  Plums  of  the  Gage  type  are  frequently  fevourites,  and 
the  JefiEerson,  and  later  on  Coe*s  Golden  Drop,  tell  well.  Of 
Cherries  the  varieties  of  Bigarreau  and  the  Black  Tartarian 
axe  often  staged  in  good  collections,  and  later  on  the  Morello. 
Apricots  are  usually  represented  by  the  Moor  Park,  which  is 
good  enough  for  anythmg.  Perhaps  the  best  Strawberry  is 
British  Queen,  then  come  Sir  C.  Napier,  President,  James 
Yeitch,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Eleanor,  all  being  good  e^diibition 
varietieB.  All  the  forgoing  may  be  safely  termed  "high 
class,"  as  they  are  always  included  in  the  venr  best  of  coUec- 
iioiis.  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Mulberries,  Fil- 
bert8,*&Cn  are  seldom  if  ever  included  unless  it  be  in  collec- 
tions of  hardy  fruit. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  way  in  which  collections  of 
fmit  are  judged,  the  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — If 
the  competition  is  close  the  judges  commence  by  contrasting 
the  same  kind  in  each  collection,  awarding  points  accordingly, 
and  after  this  comes  the  real  difficulty.  K  a  Pine  Apple  is 
allowed,  those  staging  a  good  one  gain  a  very  decided  ad- 
vantage over  their  opponents  who  have  none.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  a  Melon.  Grapes  are  usually  but  not  always 
limited  to  two  dishes,  and  a  faUing-ofl  from  the  number 
allovred  is  against  the  exhibitor  provided  the  opposing  col- 
lections have  the  full  number.  ^Die  next  dishes  m  point  of 
merits  and  which  I  consider  of  about  equal  value,  are  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Figs ;  then  come  Plums,  Straw- 
berries, Chisrries,  Apples,  and  Pears.  The  mere  fact  of  staging 
«aperior  kinds,  however,  does  not  entitle  the  exhibitor  to  the 
first  prize,  as  they  sometimes,  if  of  inferior  quality,  have  to 
<:oncede  points  to  good  dishes  of  inferior  sorts.  It  is  upon 
«ach  points  as  this  where  judges  and  exhibitors  sometimes 
differ. 

If  called  upon  to  give  points  according  to  the  value  of  good 
average  specmiens  of  the  foregoing  fruits,  I  should  award  to 
either  a  Pine  Apple,  one  dish  of  Grapes,  or  a  Melon,  four 
pomts;  to  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Figs,  three 
points ;  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Strawberries,  two 
points ;  ana  to  any  of  the  more  common  fruits,  one  point  only. 
Extra  fine  specimens  should  receive  an  extra  point,  and  if  in- 
ferior one  or  more  points  should  be  taken  oif.  Ot  the  Banana 
I  know  but  little,  and  shall  leave  it  to  others  to  appraise.  It 
is  sometimes  seen  in  collections,  but  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
it  in  a  very  prominent  place  in  a  large  show. — W.  Igoulden. 


clear  off  all  those  on  the  Manetti  and  send  for  a  complete 
renewal  on  the  seedling  Briar.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said, 
however;  we  shall  only  require  one  hundred  plants  on  the 
seedling  Briar  where  we  formerly  had  five  hundred  on  the 
Manetti,  and  shall  still  have  as  many  blooms  according  to 
your  correspondent,  which  will  be  a  great  boon  to  those  who 
are  rather  snort  of  room ! 

In  conclusion  let  me  commend  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  your  correspondent  in  growing  Roses  on  the  Manetti,  as  a 
failure,  for  twelve  years,  and  thank  him  for  his  information  on 
growing  them  on  the  seedling  Briar. — F.  Botes. 


SEEDLING  BRIAR,  versus  MANETTI. 

Mt  mind  has  been  on  other  things  than  Roses  during  the 
frost,  and  I  have  not  until  now  had  an  opportunity  of  replying 
to  **W,  H.  T."  After  learning  that  ms  beds  were  planted 
iuscording  to  the  instructions  of  "  D.,  i^oZ,"  and  that  a  very 
snooessful  exhibitor  travelled  fifty  miles  to  give  him  his  advice 
and  help,  I  should  think  it  downright  presumption  on  my  part 
to  offer  any  suggestions  on  growing  Roses  on  me  Manetti. 

The  Manetti  is  only  a  favourite  of  mine  in  so  far  as  it  enables 
me  to  grow  Roses  on  soil  where  clay  is  absent,  or  by  repeated 
trenchings  and  manuring  its  tenacity  is  lost.  What  I  object 
to  is,  that  so  much  is  miMe  of  the  seedling  Briar  as  if  it  were 
something  difterent  from  the  ordinary  Dog  Rose,  which  has 
been  used  as  a  stock  so  long,  indeed  is  the  oldest  of  all  foster- 
parents  to  the  Rose.  It  does  seem  to  me  extraordinary  also 
that  no  one  should  have  discovered  before  that  the  Manetti 
new  Roses  so  thin,  ragged,  rough,  and  unfit  for  exhibition. 
One  thing,  however,  must  be  gratiQring  to  those  who  have 
their  Roses  on  this  stock — ^that  before  tiiey  dig  ^em  up  and 
consign  them  to  the  rubbish  heap,  buds  can  be  taken  from 
them  to  insert  into  the  Briar  without  any  fear  of  transmitting 
the  bad  qualities  given  them  by  the  Manetti  to  the  Briar,  and 
that  the  original  good  qualities  of  the  Rose  return.  This  must 
be  some  consolation  to  those  who  like  myself  cannot  afford  to 


CULTURE  OF  PRIMULA  SINENSIS. 

DUBINO  the  winter  and  early  spring  months  flowers  are 
always  in  great  demand,  and  plants  that  bloom  during  that 
period  are  more  appreciated  than  those  that  bloom  later. 
Although  we  have  not  the  same  number  of  different  species 
and  varieties  that  flower  in  winter  that  we  have  in  summer, 
we  have  as  compensation  telling  colours  and  long-lasting 
flowers.  Of  late  years  the  demand  for  Primulas  has  been 
very  great»  and  hybridists  have  not  been  behind  in  improving 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers  as  well  as  the  habit  of  the 
plants.  Varieties  of  great  excellence  have  been  produced,  and 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  cultivators  of  winter-flowering 
plants.  Seed  of  the  choicer  varieties  of  Primulas  is  scarce, 
consequentiy  rather  costly,  and  care  is  necessary  in  raising  the 
plants. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  from  March  until  the  end  of  May : 
at  the  former  time  for  producing  plants  for  autumn  and  early 
winter  blooming,  and  the  latter  for  flowering  at  the  end  of 
the  winter  and  early  in  spring.  Sow  thiidy  in  well-drained 
pots  or  pans  nearly  filled  with  very  light  soiL  The  surface  of 
the  soil  must  be  xnade  smooth  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and  it 
must  be  scarcely  covered  with  very  fine  soil.  The  soil  when 
used  must  be  sufficiently  moist,  so  as  not  to  require  watering 
until  the  seed  has  germinated.  Cover  the  seed  pot  with  a 
piece  of  glass,  and  pmce  on  a  hotbed  or  in  any  warm  structure, 
and  shade  to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  soil  becoming  dry. 
AS  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  visible  tilt  the  glass  slightly  to 
prevent  damp  from  settling  about  the  young  plants,  as  they 
very  much  dislike  a  damp  and  stagnant  atmosphere.  After 
the  seedlings  are  well  up  remove  the  glass  altogether,  and 
place  the  e^ed  pot  near  the  glass,  just  shading  sufficiently  to 
prevent  the  young  plants  from  scorching.  When  they  are 
large  enough  to  be  handled,  prick  them  off  into  pans,  using 
the  same  Idnd  of  soil  as  the  seed  was  sown  in,  keeping  them 
near  the  glass,  and  shading  until  they  are  established,  when 
more  light  and  air  must  be  admitted  to  them,  taking  care  not 
to  give  too  much  or  too  little  water.  When  the  plants  touch 
each  other  pot  them  into  small  60-pots,  using  equal  parts  of 
leaf  soil  ana  fibry  loam ;  place  them  again  near  the  glass,  and 
shade  slightly  until  they  are  establidied,  when  shade  can 
be  dispenaed  with.  Admit  air  liberally  and  give  the  plants 
plenty  of  room,  or  they  will  become  drawn.  After  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots  repot  into  pots  two  sizes  larger,  the 
son  employed  for  this  shift  being  two  parts  of  fibiy  loam,  and 
one  eacn  of  leaf  soil  and  very  old  cow  dung.  After  this  shift 
place  the  plimts  in  a  cold  frame,  and  be  sure  to  keep  them 
close  to  the  glass,  and  when  established  in  the  new  soil  give 
abund^mce  of  air,  a  slight  shade  given  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  summer  will  be  beneficial.  If  large 
specimens  are  required  repot  into  larger  pots  as  needed,  and 
give  those  plants  that  are  not  repotted  a  little  weak  liquid 
manure  occasionally. 

Great  caie  is  needed  in  watering  :  if  too  much  is  given  the 
plants  are  apt  to  damp  off  at  the  collar,  yet  be  sure  and 
not  let  them  suffer  by  want  of  water.  Pinch  off  all  flower 
spikes  that  appear  until  the  end  of  August.  By  the  middle  of 
September  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  light  airy  house  or 
pit.  I  have  found  them  succeed  best  during  the  winter  when 
they  have  had  a  temperature  of  about  50^,  and  with  a  rather 
dry  atmosphere.  Great  care  should  be  taken  during  the  winter 
with  the  watering,  as  the  evaporation  is  not  so  great  then  as  in 
the  summer,  and  the  plants  are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  an 
excess  of  moisture. 

The  double  varieties  are  propagated  by  cuttings  inserted 
after  the  plants  have  done  blooming  and  have  made  some 
growth.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and 
inserted  singly  into  small  60-pots,  supporting  each  cutting 
with  a  small  stick,  using  fine  sandy  soil ;  plunge  the  pots  in 
a  bottom  heat  of  80^  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  when  th^ 
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mtij  be  repotted  and  treated  as  fire  tha  single  varietica.  The 
donblc  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Bmgle  Tarieties  for 
cutting  purpotc«,  as  they  du  not  nither  or  cast  their  bloom  »o 
soon  :  in  fact  thej  are  amongst  the  moet  useful  plants  wa  hare 
for  bouqaetB,  but  when  they  arc  used  for  them  they  must  be 
wired.  The  doubles  have  alio  bad  their  share  of  attention 
in  the  improvemeat  of  both  colour  and  form  of  Qower,  and 


NOTES  ON  ANEMONES. 

Thb  Poppy  Anemone,  A.  coronaria,  and  ita  numerous  gardeu 

bjbrids,  with  their  large  flowers  and  goig«ous  colours,  arc 


fsTourites  of  old  staodipg ;  but  not  less  beautiful,  thongb  tbey 
do  not  express  it  so  loudly,  are  nuuiy  of  the  berbaceoiu  or 

fibroiu-rooted  ipeciea.  The  only  oatiTe  repreaentatiTe  we 
have  of  tliis  cIbbb  is  the  Pasque-flower,  A,  pnlsatilla,  found 
somewhat  sparingly  on  cbaUcy  downs  in  the  southern  counties. 
The  Marcinus-Sowered  Windflower,  Anemone  narcisaiflora 
(fig.  IT),  is  a  very  chaste  plant.  The  flowers  of  this  pretty 
species  are  conparatiTely  small,  and  are  produced  in  umbels 
containing  four  or  five  each.  The;  are  paper-white  in  colour, 
tinged  tm  ihe  outside  of  the  petals  with  faint  puiple.  It  grows 
about  10  inches  high,  and  requires  an  open  situation  with  deep 
gritty  soi].  This  plant  is  not  very  plentifol  m  our  gardens. 
It  is  found  in  the  nigh  mountains  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
according  to  Omelin  it  is  not  unknown  in  Siberia.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  Alpine  plants,  and  quite  bardj. — 
B.  D.  Tavlob. 


OUR  "DEAB"  BIRDS. 

"Wiltshire  Bector,"  in  the  Jonroal  of  13th,  has  well 

expreBsed  the  feelings  of  those  who,  possessing  gardens  and 


liking  birds,  yet  snifer  sorely  from  over-protection,  [snowies* 
winteiB  and  other  causes  having  combined,  in  some  parts 
□f  the  country  at  least,  to  increase  the  enemies  of  oni  teed^ 
flowerB,  and  fmiia  beyond  all  bearable  bounds.  I  have  & 
garden  in  my  eye  now,  close  to,  though  not  exactly  in,  a  good- 
siied  village.  From  early  spring  to  latest  autumn  when  the 
last  outstuiding  Apples  are  gathered,  buds,  seeds,  flowers, 
and  not  small  fruits  only,  bat  Plume,  Pears,  and  Apples,  are 
torn,  pecked,  wasted,  and  destroyed.  I  hope  for  an  nttel 
extermination  of  our  voracious  ground  pirates — slugs,  snails, 
beetles,  earwigs,  ants,  &c.,  through  the  long-continued  and 
timely  frosts,  and  I  look  for  more  fruit  for  ouTBelies  and  fewer 
birds  to  sbare  it  with  us. 

Tame  hawks  seem  of  little  serrice  in  'scaring  away  birds. 
I  reared  one  from  the  nest,  feeding  it  till  it  could  peck  on  raw 
^gB  and  raw  meat  chopped  small ;  then  we  gave  it  small  birds, 
accustomed  it  gradually  to  light  and  libwty,  till  finally  it 
would  pereh  on  the  hand,  follow  as  abont,  sun  itself  on  the 
lawn,  enjoy  a  bath ;  and  being  a  very  liue  specimen  of  its  kind 
our  hawk  met  with  a  good  deal  of  admiration,  but  practically 
he  WHS  useless  as  to  catching  or  even  scaring  birds  from  the 
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gaxden.  As  to  the  sparrows,  they  used  to  dispute  the  chop 
DODeB  with  him.  Once  only,  when  an  andacions  sparrow  at- 
t^pted  to  pnll  one  away  from  him  Habs  stmck  at  him  with 
his  takms,  pinned  him  to  the  gromid,  and  pecked  the  sparrow 
so  seYerely  that  we  had  it  put  out  of  pain,  and  then  gave 
it  back  to  the  hawk,  which,  having  dined,  md  it  in  some  Lmum 
gnodifiomm  and  fetched  it  out  for  supper  some  hours  after. 
The  larger  birds,  notably  a  pair  of  missd  thrushes  which  had 
a  nest  in  a  bush  near  the  flower  garden,  were  quite  regardless 
of  the  vicimly  of  a  bird  of  prey,  showing  at  oace  their  eon- 
tempt  and  dislike  for  their  tame  enemy  by  screaming  at  him 
and  actually  starikii^^  him  with  their  wings;  and  this  was 
spedally  the  case  when  the  mother  b^an  to  show  the  young 
onei  about  for  food  after  they  left  the  nest,  the  male  bird  then 
kilUsMing  a  peculiar  cry  and  sweeping  past  the  hawk,  hitting 
him  in  his  night  as  if  to  intimidate  Mm.  Our  hawk,  interest- 
ing as  he  was  to  us  and  others,  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
Havii^  one  evening  wandered  from  the  garden,  he  was  caught 
and  cruelly  killed  by  an  unkind  hand.  In  winter  we  had  the 
hawk  indoors.  He  was  most  a&ctionate  to  those  he  knew, 
and  would,  when  they  were  from  home  for  a  few  days,  miss 
them,  looking  for  th^  all  over  the  rooms,  and  be  quite  uneasy 
till  they  letoined  again.— A.  M.  B. 


YOUNG  GARDENERS  AND  THEIR  DIFFICULTIES- 

I  HA^E  been  much  pleased  to  see  in  the  Journal  of  Scrti- 
ewUwv  the  advice  given  to  young  men  who  are  beeoaung 
gardeners^  and  more  so  to  know  ttult  they  are  taking  notice  of 
what  is  set  before  them.  This  is  the  first  step  to  improvement 
and  soocess.  Every  help  is  given  to  young  gardeneis  both 
by  ibe  Journal  and  by  books.  By  an  hour  or  two's  reading 
in  the  evemngs  after  the  labours  of  the  day  young  men  may 
leam  a  great  deal,  and  also  be  kept  home  from  vain  company. 
1  for  one  would  advise  young  men  to  give  good  heed  to  what 
they  aie  told.  I  would  say,  In  the  first  place  leazn  to  be 
punctual  to  time.  Do  not  mix  play  with  work.  Be  not  led 
away  to  do  as  some  do,  but  be  sober,  be  active,  be  peraeveffing, 
be  energetic,  be  civil  and  obliging  to  all.  Leam  also  to  use 
the  cosmsses,  and  begin  to  draw  beds  for  flowers  and  plans 
for  gardens.  Leam  further  to  measure  garden  ground  and 
JaiM}  gomaUy.  Much  useful  instruction  may  be  gatiiered  from 
^ChaDiben'  Information  for  the  People,"  1^.  weekly,  that 
yoB  will  find  beneficial  in  years  to  come.  This  is  the  kind  of 
adviee  that  was  given  to  me  and  which  I  have  found  service- 
able, and  I  trust  that  others  will  reap  similar  benefit  from 
what  is  tendered  to  them.— W.  Gaib,  dtvrdener,  BeimonU 

X  CAN  ofEer  a  few  hints  to  *'  YofiK,"  as  I  exnerienGed  the 
same  diiSculties  as  he  does  when  I  went  as  heaa  gardener  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Wemyss ;  but  I  was  forester  as  well,  and  I 
was  YBTj  nervous  at  times  and  wished  I  was  back  as  foreman 
at  Callander  House  Gardens.  The  great  secret  is  to  keep  as 
Gool  as  possible  and  do  the  most  necessary  work  first,  and  if 
poesible  finish  one  job  before  beginning  another.  Many 
young  men  often  become  perplexed  by  £iving  "  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire."  '<  Tobk  "  should  also  cGosidt  some  good 
txx>k  on  the  kitchen  garden  and  note  down  his  own  practice, 
and  UieR  in  a  short  time  he  will  get  over  the  excitement.  I 
knew  a  ^rdener  who  lost  his  place  from  over-exdtemeBt,  and  a 
groom  who  lost  his  life. — J.  Addison,  East  Maing,  Bdinlnargh, 

Tbb  article  under  the  above  heading,  page  111,  interested 
me  greatly.  Like  ^  Tobk,"  I  am  a  young  gardener  who  has 
obtamed  a  sitnation  as  head  gardener  and  am  desirous  of  keep- 
ing it^  and  have  experienced  the  same  difficulties  as  he  hM, 
ai£a  can  therefore  sympathise  with  him.  I  fancy  that  ^*  York  " 
has  some  advantages  which  I  have  not ;  for  iTiff^tftTK^  he  has 
a  large  kitchen  garden  while  mine  is  small,  and  no  manure 
was  allowed  for  it  last  year,  and  still  I  was  expected  to  supply 
tiie  wants  of  a  moderately  large  family.  Like  your  corre- 
spondent I  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  place  by  becoming 
excited  and  nervous,  and  many  a  time  began  to  doubt  that  I 
had  undertaken  a  charge  too  soon.  I  was  not  made  anv  better 
by  the  questionings  of  my  employer,  who  is  rather  hard  to 
please.  If  **Tobk"  will  take  the  advice  of  one  who  like 
himself  is  desirous  of  doing  well  in  his  profession,  he  will 
strive  to  overcome  his  perplexities,  and  in  time  they  will 
vanish.  The  friendship  of  a  successful  neighbouring  gardener 
is  doubtless  of  great  value  where  it  can  be  had.  I  derive 
great  benefit  from  reading  ^'Work  for  the  Week"  in  the 
Journal,  many  a  timely  and  valuable  hint  is  obtained  from 


that  source.  I  am  now  entering  upon  my  second  year  as 
head  gardener,  and  though  I  am  consciodci  of  many  short- 
comings, I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  be  overcome  in  time. 
If  all  under  gardeners  would  keep  a  diary  of  gardening 
operations  in  the  situations  where  they  are  employed  it  would 

Erove  of  great  value  in  after  life,  and  perhaps  save  many  an 
our  of  anxious  thought. — Nil  Dbsperandum. 

As  a  young  gardener,  I  feel  sure  the  encouraging  remarks 
of  **A  E^TCHEN  Gabdeneb"  and  your  correspondent  James 
Boyd  will  not  have  been  given  in  vain.  I  believe  with  "A 
YouNO  Gabdeneb"  on  page  102,  that  the  art  of  gardening  is 
advancing  with  sure  and  st^dy  steps  in  each  department,  and 
I  feel  thankful  to  those  placed  in  authority  over  me  for  the 
encouragement  I  receive  tor  obtaining  a  practical  ^owledge 
in  each  department  I  agree  with  *'  A  Y otT^G  Gabdeneb  " 
also  when  he  savs  all  right-minded  young  men  appreciate  the 
endeavours  of  those  who  encourage  them  to  improve  in  each 
department ;  but  I  fear  that  all  young  men  are  not  so  anxious 
as  they  shoidd  be  to  excel  in  the  useful  department  of  their 
calling. 

I  can  see  plainly  that  it  rests  with  us  young  gardeners  more 
than  with  tnose  in  authority  over  us,  if  we  do  not  know  how 
to  sow  or  how  to  plant.  When  asked  to  g^ve  a  helping  hand 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  are  not  there  young  men  who  have  con- 
sidered auch  work  degrading?  I  fear  there  are  some  who 
object  to  do  the  same- work  as  a  garden  labourer,  instead  of 
being  ready  at  anv  time  to  give  assistance  where  it  is  required. 
I  think  to  find  out  the  art  of  gardening  requires  a  life  of  study 
and  work  in  every  department,  and  the  man  who  wishes  to 
meet  with  success  will  nave  to  persevere,  not  wasting  his  time 
in  idlenes:^  and  folly.  There  are  many  young  men  who  think 
that  by  working  a  few  years  in  the  houses  they  are  capable  of 
managing  taij  sitnation  that  may  be  offered  them.  I  think 
James  Boyd  may  well  ask.  Where  are  those  not  only  to  fill  the 
pages  of  our  periodicals,  but  to  furnish  the  tables  of  our  noble- 
men with  fruit,  ve^tables,  and  flowers  ?  Many  young  men 
are  too  fond  of  society  and  the  public  house  to  take  sufficient 
interest  in  their  profession,  but  what  can  be  expected  when 
iome  of  those  in  authority  over  them  set  the  example  ?  Young 
men  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  let  us  do  our 
duty  to  gain  t^e  confidence  of  those  placcKl  over  us  by  en- 
deavourixxg  to  ^ct  uprightly,  and  be  willing  to  render  all  the 
asifetuice  we  can  to  our  superiors.  ByfBo  doing  we  shall  be 
the  gainers  in  ability,  and  shall  be  able  to  work  in  confidence 
and  comfort. — A  Young  Gabdeneb,  Surrey, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Whetreb  finer  blooms  are  produced  by  cuttings  struck  in 
winter  or  later  on  in  spring  is  a  question  that  has  often  been 
discussed,  and  consequentiy  is  one  on  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion.  My  own  experience  has  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  it  matters  nothing  at  which  particular  time  the 
cuttings  are  inserted  provided  they  are  healthy  and  the  after- 
management  is  correct.  When  I  had  not  much  room  to  keep 
the  old  stools,  I  inserted  the  cuttings  in  December  with  the 
same  results  as  when  cuttings  were  struck  in  spring.  I  have 
a  batch  of  cuttings  which  I  received  in  December  from  a  friend 
in  the  south,  and  I  do  not  expect  any  better  or  worse  blooms 
from  these  than  from  cuttings  of  home  production  whidi  are 
not  as  yet  taken  off  the  plants.  Practically  the  matter  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  ways  and  means,  as  if  a  gardener  finds 
it  to  his  advantage  to  liberate  his  large  pots  in  December,  it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  wisdom  for  him  to  strike  cuttings  in  the 
autumn  so  that  he  can  dispense  with  the  old  plants.  At  the 
same  time  gardeners  who  nave  means  of  keeping  their  stock 
till  spring  before  propagating  may  do  so  with  p^ect  safety, 
thou^  more  labour  is  involved  in  this  case. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  best  varieties.  Gardeners 
who  cannot  themselves  give  personal  attention  to  the  plants, 
but  are  obliged  to  entrust  them  to  young  men  who  perhaps 
never  saw  a  good  Chrysanthemum  bloom,  and  who,  moreover, 
have  an  accumulation  cf  other  duties  claiming  equal  attention, 
would  do  well  to  limit  their  number  of  varieties  to  a  very  select 
few.  Such  varieties  as  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Eve,  Mr.  Brunlees, 
John  Salter,  and  otiiers  requiring  good  cultivation  are  sure  to 
be  failures  when  grown  under  the  above  conditions;  while 
varieties  of  the  type  of  Mrs.  Bundle,  Queen  of  England,  Venus, 
&c.,  are  not  only  more  easily  cultivated,  but  produce  a  g^reater 
number  of  fine  blooms  than  do  plants  of  the  first-mentioned 
examples. 
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There  is  the  further  point  of  producing  a  good  supply  of  cut  i 
flowers  for  decoratiye  purposes.  When  this  is  the  dtiief  object ) 
it  can  be  attained  with  perhaps  one-sizth  of  the  labour  required 
to  grow  an  equal  number  of  plants  under  the  orthodox  treat- 
ment. A  more  rough  and  ready  system  of  culture  may  be 
instituted  when  decorative  cut  blooms  are  wanted  and  varieties 
capable  of  producing  the  greatest  number  of  serviceable  blooms 
must  be  grown.  The  easily  cultivated  types  must  be  called 
into  service  in  this  case,  including  also  the  reflexed,  Anemone- 
flowered,  and  Japanese  sections. — R.  P.  Bbothbbston. 

WOLFF'S  GARDEN  PENCILS. 

We  trust  you  will  in  fairness  permit  us  to  reply  to  the  para- 
graph which  appeared  in  your  impression  of  the  ISth  inst. 
reflecting  discredit  upon  our  manufactures.  We  need  scaioely 
say  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  guarantee  every  pencil 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  we  make  yearly,  and  this  oeing 
the  first  complaint  that  has  come  to  our  notice  proves  that  the 
article  is  generally  appreciated  and  answers  its  purpose. 

We  cannot  understEuid  why  your  correspondent  should  have 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  try  and  damage  our  reputation  instead 
of  first  giving  us  the  chance  of  making  gooa  the  accidental 
defect  which  he  alleges  to  have  found.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  infallibility  in  any  class  of  manufacture,  but  the  next  best 
thing  to  it  is  the  willingness  of  the  maker  to  replace  any  de- 
fective article  when  proved  to  exist. — B.  Wolff  ic  Son. 

Undbb  the  above  heading  I  observe  a  notice  written  by 
**  ELiTCHKN  Gabdeneb  "  in  your  last  week's  issue  making  a 
complaint  against  these  pencils.  Having  known  these  g(MdB 
and  sold  them  for  many  years,  I  must  confess  my  surpr&e  at 
seeing  them  attacked  so  undeservedly  and  with  so  mu^  vehe- 
mence. Being  offered  for  sale  by  the  principal  houses  in  the 
trade  is,  I  think,  some  guarantee  of  the  standing  these  pencils 
have  obtained.  As  I  presume  the  paragraph  wul  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  manufacturers  I  make  no  further  comment, 
but  think  tt&t  as  a  detrimental  opinion  has  appeared  in  your 
columns  you  wiU  permit  me  to  state  my  experience  on   the 

SUbject—SEEDSMAK. 

In  your  issue  of  February  13th  we  note  "  A  ELitghen  Gab- 
deneb's"  remarks,  which  we  think  rather  too  severe  and 
likdy  to  mislead  the  public.  We  have  sold  Woolff 's  pencils 
for  some  years,  and  never  remember  a  single  complaint  being 
made  of  them :  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  orders  regularly 
repeated.  We  think,  therefore,  that  if  your  correspondent's 
criticism  were  just,  considering  the  large  quantity  of  the  goods 
we  have  sold,  we  must  surely  have  received  complaints  at  one 
time  or  another.  We,  however,  enclose  you  a  pencil,  and  leave 
you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions.  There  is  also  a  red  pencil 
sold  by  the  same  firm  for  gardeners'  use,  which  is  certainly 
the  best  we  have  found  in  the  trade.  In  conclusion  we  may 
remark  that  we  find  Messrs.  Wolff  ic  Son's  pencils  so  superior 
we  use  them  throughout  our  establishment  for  all  hands. — 
DiOK  Radcltffb  &  Co. 

[The  pencil  we  have  received,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  used,  is  5  inches  long  and  contains  quite  4  inches  of  lead 
of  very  superior  quality ;  the  point  is  also  protected  by  a 
metal  shield. — Eds.] 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  6AIU)Eir. 

Farcing  Department,— It  there  be  any  frames  or  pits  at  liberty 
lose  no  time  in  making  up  a  bed  for  them,  or  placing  in  them 
sweetened  fermenting  material  about  2  feet  in  thickness,  treading 
the  mass  well  down ;  on  this  place  about  6  inches  of  rich  soil,  and 
when  warm  plant  with  sprouted  sets  of  Yeitch's  Ashleaf  Potato 
or  some  other  approved  early  variety,  the  sets  being  covered 
4  inches  deep  in  rows  18  in<mes  apui;  and  12  inches  asunder. 
Sprinkle  a  little  Radish  seed  thinly  in  the  frames,  covering  it  with 
fine  soil,  keeping  the  lights  close  until  the  Radishes  appear,  then 
admit  air  very  freely.  Wood's  Frame,  French  Breakfast,  and  White 
Forcing  Turnip  are  suitable  Radishes  for  this  sowing.  The  pits 
or  frames  may  be  employed  without  bottom  heat  for  Potatoes  or 
Raphes,  the  only  difference  will  be  in  the  time  of  the  crops 
coming  into  use.  Cold  frames  containing  a  few  inches  of  rich  soil 
are  very  useful  for  raising  early  crops  of  Carrots,  Early  Nantes 
being  one  of  the  best ;  sowing  in  alternate  rows  with  Radishes 
4  indies  apart,  the  Radishes  being  off  by  the  time  the  Carrots  are 
grown  so  as  to  require  the  space.  Attend  to  early  cro^  of 
Potatoes  with  the  needful  earthing  as  required,  before  giving 
which  afford  a  good  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure  at  65*  to  70°. 


Radishes,  Carrots,  dsc,  in  frames  should  also  have  water  as  needed, 
applying  it  on  fine  mornings  and  between  the  rows ;  tepid  liquid 
manure  will  be  an  advantage  to  crops  that  are  somewhat  advanced. 
Thin  the  plants  to  about  2  to  3  inches  apart,  and  give  air  abun- 
dantly when  the  weather  permits,  drawing  off  the  lights  when  the 
sun  is  bright  and  the  air  mild.  Cauliflowers  in  frames  and  under 
handlights  should  have  the  soil  lightly  pointed  over,  admitting 
air  abundantly  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Afford  French  Beans 
copious  supplies  of  water  or  tepid  liquid  manure,  making  sncces- 
sional  sowmgs  as  reauired.  Keep  up  the  supply  of  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  and  Seakaie.  Where  material  is  forthcoming  these 
crops  may  be  very  successfully  forced  upon  the  ground,  the  two 
latter  being  covered  with  pots  or  other  contrivances  to  admit  of 
room  for  growth,  and  then  ooverine  them  with  fermenting 
materials,  where  Asparagus  is  forced  in  permanent  beds  these 
should  now  be  started,  taking  out  the  spaces  between  the  beds  and 
filling  with  hot  dung,  covering  the  beds  with  a  frame  having  glazed 
or  wooden  lights  or  shutters,  glazed  lights  being  best,  requiring, 
however,  protective  material  over  them  in  frosty  weather  and  at 
night.  Tomatoes,  Capsicums  and  Celery,  pot  off  singly  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  ready,  or  Celery  may  be  pricked  out  in  frames  if  pre- 
ferred. Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass  in  a  house  having  a  tem- 
perature of  60^  to  66^.  Peas  and  Beans  which  were  sown  for 
transplanting  ventilate  freely  when  the  temperature  is  above 
freezing  point,  so  as  to  have  them  well  hardened  off  prepaiatory 
to  planting  out.  Sow  Mustard  and  Cress  as  often  as  necessary  to 
mamtain  a  supply,  introducing  fresh  roots  of  Mint  and  Tarragon 
to  heat  as  required,  and  place  roots  of  Chicory  in  the  Mushroom 
house. 

The  outdoor  department  is  in  a  backward  state.  See  to  the 
firming  of  soil  around  Lettuces  and  Cabbages,  if  necessary  filling 
up  blanks  in  the  early  plantations  of  those  crops,  hoemg  ana 
earthing  up  when  the  soil  is  favourable.  The  ground  intended 
for  Parsnips,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  other  root  crops  should  be 
made  ready  without  delay,  remembering,  however,  that  harm  is 
done  by  working  the  soil  when  it  is  in  a  wet  state.  Most  garden 
soils  are  sufficiently  rich  for  these  crops,  trenching  being  all 
that  is  required,  though  some  gardens  are  not  overburdened  with 
manure,  as  some  proprietors  or  their  agents  begrudge  every 
shovelful  that  finds  its  way  to  the  garden,  it  being  wanted  for  the 
grass  land  or  farm ;  but  it  does  not  occur  to  them  that  something 
more  than  the  quantity  of  manure  employed  in  ordinary  farm 
culture  is  necessary  to  produce  high-class  vegetables.  If  the 
ground  was  trenched  and  manured  in  autumn  it  will  only  require 
forking  over  now.  We  grow  our  root  crops  after  Celery,  the 
manuring  and  earthing  process  bringing  the  soil  into  good  heart 
and  tilth.  After  making  the  soil  level  we  g^ve  a  dressing  of  soot 
and  lime  (about  a  peck  of  soot  and  half  a  bushel  of  lime  per  rod) 
pointing  it  in.  Wood  ashes  are  an  admirable  dressing  for  root  crops : 
a  bushel  per  rod  is  a  fair  dressine.  The  ground  can  hardly  be 
made  too  firm  for  Onions.  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Ac,  also  do  better 
when  the  soil  about  them  is  moderately  firm.  Parsnips  should 
be  sown  forthwith  in  drills  16  to  18  inches  apart,  and  Onions  as 
soon  as  opportunity  offers ;  for  large  bulbs  the  drills  should  be  a 
foot  apart.  If  the  Onions  are  grown  in  beds  the  rows  may  be 
9  inches  apart,  growing  a  row  of  Lettuces  in  the  alleys.  If  lanre 
bulbs  are  wanted  of  autumn-sown  Onions  of  the  Tripoli  varieti^ 
transplant  on  richly  manured  pround,  and  those  left  in  the  seed 
beds  should  be  moderately  thinned  out  so  as  to  come  early  into 
use. 

Muthroom  JBToiife.— One  of  the  most  fatal  errors  in  the  formation 
of  Mushroom  beds  is  employing  too  stale,  too  moist,  and  too  short 
material,  all  being  conducive  of  speedy  decomposition.  Mush- 
rooms do  not  grow  amongst  thoroughly  rotten  substances  suc- 
ceeding only  upon  and  amongst  fibrous  particles.  Slowly  decom- 
posing materials  produce  a  steady  heat  of  long  contmuance  •  there- 
fore do  not  allow  a  greater  amount  of  fermentation  than  is  requi- 
site to  dispel  excessive  moisture.  The  materials  are  best  phuied 
on  the  site  they  are  to  occupy  when  nu&de  into  a  bed,  allowmcr 
them  to  sweat  themselves  down,  by  which  means  the  bed  wiU 
be  very  firm  when  rammed  down.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
sweating  being  at  its  height,  tread  the  bed  well,  and  then  with  a 
heavy  beater  b^t  the  materials  together  as  closely  as  possible. 
The  bed  when  finished  should  be  from  12  to  16  inchWdeep. 
Insert  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  3  inches  beneath  the  surface 
and  when  the  temperature  falls  to  76<»  insert  pieces  of  spawn  about 
2  mches  square  in  holes  at  9  inches  apari:  every  way,  closing  the 
material  firmly  about  them,  covering  with  the  same  material  about 
an  inch,  but  no  more,  beating  the  bed  well  after  the  spawn  is 
inserted.  In  about  aweek  the  bed  may  be  earthed.  Nothing 
IS  better  than  rich  turfy  loam  with  the  turf  reduced  and  chopped 
up  moderately  small.  It  should  be  sufficiently  moist,  so  thatit 
can  be  beaten  into  a  firrn  mass,  afterwards  smoothing  it  with  the 
back  of  a  spade  watenng  lightlv  if  it  do  not  smoSth  without. 
The  depth  of  soil  should  be  a  httle  over  2  inches,  which  will  beat 
down  to  little  more  than  half.  In  from  a  month  to  six  wedbs  the 
buttons  will  appear.  Water  lightly,  and  if  need  be  repeatedly 
with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house,  so  as  to  brine 
the  bed  into  a  fairly  moist  state,  in  which  it  must  afterwards  b« 
constantly  kept,  a  good  atmospheric  moisture  being  maintained 
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liy  sprinkling  the  paths,  walls,  ^.  Ayoid  applvine  the  water 
dixectly  over  the  MushroHoms.  The  temperature  should  be  main- 
tained at  from  55^  to  60^.  Beds  that  have  produced  Mushrooms 
for  some  time  and  are  now  on  the  wane  maj.  provided  the  drain- 
age be  ^pood  and  the  material  not  too  great! j  decomposed,  have 
the  waning  Tigour  resuscitated  by  giving  them  a  good  soalong  of 
water  at  a  temperature  of  90^  to  100°,  adding  a  pint  of  salt  to 
every  six  gaUons  of  water,  well  stirring  so  as  to  have  it  dissolved 
before  nse. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Figi, — ^The  earliest  forced  Figs  in  i>ot8  plunged  in  bottom  heat 
will  zeqiiiie  water  abundantly,  applying  it  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  bed,  or  70^  to  75°,  and  alternating  with  liquid  manure. 
The  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  60°  to  65°  at  night, 
admitting  a  little  air  at  70°,  but  not  so  as  to  lower  the  tempera- 
tare,  cloBing  at  75*^,  and  if  the  temperature  rise  to  80°  all  the 
better.  If  a  second  batch  in  pots  is  required  the  trees  may  now 
be  started,  and  they  will  form  a  succession.  A  bed  of  leaves  so  as 
to  afford  a  slight  warmth  at  the  roots  is  an  advantage,  sprinkling 
the  trees  two  or  three  times  a  day,  maintaining  a  temperature  of 
50^  by  artificial  means  at  night  and  65°  by  day  with  sun.  Thin 
the  fruit  in  the  early  house  so  soon  as  the  best  placed  and  most 
promising  can  be  decided  upon  for  the  crop.  The  thinning  should 
be  done  some  time  before  the  last  swelling  commences.  Trees 
peimanentlT  planted  out  and  started  in  January  will  be  making 
good  growth,  and  should  have  the  points  of  the  shoots  which  issue 
from  round  tne  base  of  the  terminals  pinched  at  the  fifth  or  sixth 
leaf.  Attend  to  the  tying-in  of  the  young  shoots  to  the  trellis  as 
they  advance,  thinning  out  where  too  crowded.    Keep  the  night 
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tore  at  55°  to  60° ;  when  it  reaches  65°  in  the  day  by 
means  admit  a  little  air,  increasing  the  ventilation  with 
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the  temperature  and  reducing  it  in  like  inanner,  closing  at  70° 

syringing  twice  every  day,  and  otherwise  keeping  up  a  genial 

atmosphere. 

^  Chary  Hotue. — Continue  the  ventilation,  temperature,  Ac,  as 
directed  in  our  last  calendar.  The  delicate  and  beautiful  clusters 
of  flowers  will  soon  be  expanded.  If  there  be  the  least  trace  of 
ai^us  on  the  trees  fumi^te  before  the  flowers  are  fully  open. 
Artificial  impregnation  will  need  to  be  resorted  to  when  the  pollen 
is  ripe,  selecting  bright  sunny  days  when  the  house  is  very  freeljjr 
Tentalated,  applying  the  pollen  to  the  stigmas  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush.  If  be^  appear  upon  the  scene  all  the  better.  Damping  is 
Btill  necessaiT  once  or  twice  a  day,  avoiding,  however,  a  confined 
atmosphere,  leaving  a  chink  of  air  on  constantly.  If  the  border 
needs  water  afford  it,  not  neglecting  trees  in  pots  for  that  element. 

Meions. — ^The  cold  and  dull  weather  since  the  thaw  has  not 
been  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  young  plants,  and  those 
first  sown  may  not  as  vet  have  been  planted  out.    In  the  Melon 
bouse  a  rid^  the  whole  length  of  the  bed,  about  2  feet  wide  at 
the  base  with  the  top  flattened  so  as  to  give  a  depth  of  10  to 
13  inches,  is  preferable  to  hillocks,  the  soil  being  made  rather 
firm ;  ana  when  warm  the  plants  may  be  turned  out,  firming  the 
soil  well  about  the  balls,  and  raising  it  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  seed  leaves.    The  plants  may  hQ  put  out  2  to  2^  feet  apart, 
the  leading  or  primary  shoots  being  taken  up  without  stopping 
until  two*thirds  the  distance  they  are  intended  to  travel  is  reached. 
then  pinch  out  the  point  of  each.     When  three  or  four  lateral 
joints  have  been  made  the  points  should  be  taken  out.     Borne 
varieties  will  show  fruit  on  the  first  laterals,  and  as  early  Melons 
are  a  consideration  let  them  remain,  taking  out  the  point  at  a 
joint  above  them.    To  allow  all  the  laterals  to  remain  would  very 
mnch  overcrowd  the  foliage,  therefore  rub  off  whilst  quite  young 
erery  alternate  one.    After  the  stopping  of  the  first  laterals  the 
succeeding  growths  will  show  fruit  at  the  second  or  third  joint. 
The  growths  should  be  trained  thinly  and  regularly,  so  that  every 
'past  of  the  surface  is  evenly  clothed  with  foliage  and  fruit.    In 
pits  and  frames  with  the  shoots  trained  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed,  the  plants,  being  stopped  at  the  second  leaf,  will  produce  two 
shoots,  and  these  in  turn  being  stopped  will  result  in  four  shoots, 
two  bone  taken  to  the  front  and  two  to  the  back  of  the  frame. 
Besides  these  a  number  of  others  will  appear  near  the  collar  of  the 
plant  I  these  should  be  rubbed  off  whUst  quite  young,  and  do  not 
encourage  any  laterals  nearer  the  stem  than  6  inches.    This  will 
keep  the  collar  clear.    Stop  the  principal  shoots  when  within  a 
foot  of  the  sides  of  the  pit  or  frame,  and  thus  throw  vigour  into 
the  laterals,  which  will  show  fruit  at  the  second  or  third  joint, 
iftoppinR  them  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.     The  plants  will 
require  but  little  water  as  yet,  nevertheless  maintain  the  soil  in 
a  moist   state,  avoiding   anything  approaching   to   saturation. 
Sprinkle  every  available  surface  in  the  morning  of  bright  days, 
and  again  at  closing  time  or  early  in  the  afternoon,     v  entilate 
carefimy,  avoiding  currents  of  cold  air.    Some  hexagon  netting 
or  scrim  canvas  placed  over  the  ventilators  will  break  the  force 
of  cutting  winds.    Maintain  the  night  temperature  at  70°  falling 
to  65°  in  the  morning.  5°  less  in  severe  weather  being  better  than 
seeking  to  maintain  tne  high  temperature  by  sharp  firing ;  75°  by 
day,  rising  to  80°  or  85°  from  sun  heat,  bottom  heat  keep  steady 
St  80^.    Shift  later-sown  plants  into  larger  pots,  or  add  soil  as 
the  plants  advance,  stopping  those  for  frames  at  the  second  leaf,  I 
not  stopping  those  for  trellises,  but  placing  a  small  stick  to  each  | 


for  support  Cover  the  lights  of  dunff  frames  with  double  mats 
at  nignt,  and  see  that  linings  are  regularly  attended  to,  renewing 
the  old  linings  as  required.  Prepare  material  for  making  up 
fresh  beds.  Equal  parts  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  and  stable  fitter 
make  the  best  beds.  About  a  fortnight  before  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  bed  the  dung  and  leaves  should  be  Uioroughly  in- 
corporated. In  a  few  days  it  will  be  seen  whether  there  is  suffi- 
cient moisture  to  produce  decomposition,  fermentation  being  the 
result ;  if  not  turn  the  whole,  sprinkling  with  water  so  as  to 
moisten  the  mass,  and  when  in  good  heat  turn  again  outside  to 
inside,  and  vice  vend,  two  or  three  turnings  being  required  at 
intervals  of  about  four  days.  The  bottom  heat  of  dung  beds 
I  should  be  85°  to  90°. 

I  Cucumbers, — Gro  over  the  plants  in  bearing  once  or  twice  a  week 
for  the  removal  of  bad  leaves  and  exhausted  growths,  thuming 
the  shoots,  stopping,  and  removing  old  and  deformed  fruit.  Thin 
out  the  shoots  if  necessary,  overcropping  and  overcrowdiDg 
bein^  highly  prejudicial.  In  securing  the  young  shoots  to  the 
trellis  do  not  tie  them  too  tightly,  but  allow  room  for  develop- 
ment. Plauts  that  have  been  in  bearing  for  some  time  should 
have  the  surface  soil  removed  and  have  previously  warmed  fresh 
soil  added.  Turfy  loam,  with  a  fourth  of  well-decayed  manure^ 
wUl  answer;  we,  however,  prefer  for  Oacumbers  and  Melons 
turfy  loam  without  an  adinixture  of  manure,  seeking  vigour  by 
liquid  manure  as  may  be  necessary.  The  bottom  heat  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  below  75°  or  exceed  90°,  80°  being  suitable,  the 
night  temperature  65°  to  70°,  6°  less  in  severe  weather ;  70°  to 
75°  by  day,  rising  to  85°  from  sun,  closing  early  in  the  afternoon, 
dampmg  the  pathways,  Ac.,  on  bright  mornings  and  at  closing 
time  or  early  in  the  afternoon.  Young  plants  will  be  reader  for 
planting.  Hillocks  or  ridges  of  soil  should  be  formed  as  described 
lor  Melons.  Afford  the  lue  temperature,  <&c.,  as  advised  for  th& 
older  plants.  If  the  sun  be  powerful  and  the  plants  show  indica* 
tions  of  fiaggin^  shade  them  ror  a  few  days.  Attend  to  dung-heated 
frames  with  linmgs  as  required,  protectmg  at  night  as  advised  for 
Melons.  Do  not  apply  more  water  than  to  keep  the  plants  gently 
moving.  Bed  spider  is  showing  upon  the  winter  fruiters;  Coating 
the  pipes  with  sulphur  and  lime  in  equal  parts  is  the  best  remedy 
or  preventive,  heating  the  pipes  to  as  near  boiling  point  as 
possible  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  a  calm  evening,  taking  care  that 
the  temperature  of  the  house  is  not  more  than  80^  to  85°,  and  then 
allow  the  pipes  and  house  to  cool  down  to  their  regular  tempera- 
ture. The  foliage  should  be  thoroughly  dry.  The  same  process 
may  be  repeated  the  following  evening  and  is  generally  efcectual^ 
the  mixture  being  applied  whilst  the  pipes  are  not. 

Strawberries  in  Pots, — The  first  batch  of  plants  has  set  very 
fairly,  considering  the  sunless  weather.  Remove  all  badly  set  or 
deformed  fruit,  leaving  from  four  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
promising  fruit  to  ea<m  plant,  and  aid  their  swelling  by  liquid 
manure.  The  temperature  should  be  60°  to  65°,  advancing  to  75°* 
by  day,  with  moderate  ventilation.  Avoid  drying  currents  of  air, 
as  they  injuriously  affect  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Examine  the 
plants  twice  each  day,  giving  water  only  to  those  needing  it,  and 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  show  at  tiie  ({rainage.  If  the  pots  are 
placed  upon  turves  keep  tiiem  duly  moist  by  pouring  liquid 
manure  upon  them,  as  the  roots  will  work  in  the  turves  and 
support  the  plants.  See  that  succession  plants  are  kept  free  from 
apnis,  fumigating  if  necessaty  before  the  flowers  open,  and  if 
spittle  fly  appear  remove  the  insect  from  its  frothy  harbour. 
British  Queen  and  other  late  sorts  may  now  be  started,  intro- 
ducing, however,  proportionate  quantities  of  Sir  Harry,  Sir  Joseph 
Faxton,  President,  James  Yeitch,  dkc,  to  maintain  the  succession. 

PLAST  HOUSBS. 

Camellias, — Plants  in  flower  from  this  'time  forward  must  bo 
shaded  from  the  sun,  or  the  colour  will  be  impaired  and  the 
blooms  will  be  of  short  duration.  Plants  that  flowered  early  in 
autumn  are  now  making  fresh  growth,  which  should  be  encou- 
raged by  a  growing  temperature  of  55°  at  night,  10°  to  15°  rise 
by  day,  witn  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, shading  from  bright  sun.  Any  vigorous  plants  with  over- 
luxuriant  shoots  should  have  these  shortened;  indeed  where 
straggling  plants  exist  it  is  a  good  plan  to  head  down  a  portion 
each  year  as  they  can  be  spared,  they  soon  making  bushy  plants. 

Pelargoniums  as  they  fill  the  pots  with  roots  will  require  more 
water,  yet  avoid  overwatering  or  the  leaves  will  suffer.  The 
fancy  varieties  require  less  water  than  the  show  varieties.  Keep 
the  plants  near  the  ^lass,  and  well  tied  out  so  as  to  give^  all  the 
light  possible.  Fumigate  on  the  first  appearance  of  aphis.  Pot 
Calceolarias  as  they  require  it ;  nothing  is  so  injurious  as  allowing 
the  plants  to  become  rootbound.  They  delight  in  a  cool  humid 
atmosphere.  Plants  in  6  or  7-inch  pots  are  useful  for  decorative 
purposes  ;  larger  plants  may  be  had  by  shifting  into  8  or  10-incb 
pots.  Vigorous  plants  not  yet  showing  flower  are  the  best  for 
growing  on.  Lihums  place  in  a  light  situation  so  soon  as  they 
commence  growing.  Bow  Cineraria  seed  in  gentle  heat.  The 
plants  will  flower  early  next  winter  and  be  very  useful, 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIA^ED. 
James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.Y.— iWiM^rated  Guide  and  Seed  List, 
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William  Thomson  tS:  Co.,  3,  Melbourne  Place,  Edinburgh.— 
CdtalfHfue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Gladioli,  ^c. 

William  Cauldweil,  Wantage.— Lt*^  of  Raa. 

Samuel  Shepperton,  Prospect  House,  Helper.— Z)Mrn><ire  List 
cf  FloriiU'  Flowers,  Border  Plants^  ^c 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addiessed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unaroidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Books  iW,  B.  if.).— You  will  find  much  useful  information  on  popular 
greenhouse  flo^-er*  in  our  "  Greenhouse  Manual/'  lOrf.  post  froe.  (R.  G.  S.). 
—"  Ferns  and  Lycopods  "  by  Mr.  B.  S.  WilUams  of  Holloway  will  suit  your 
client.  (5.  O.  5.).— The  new  edition  of  the  "  Vine  Manual "  is  in  the  press, 
and  will  be  published  shortly. 

SPELLIKG  (J.  Z>.).— The  correct  way  is  Roi  d'Hollande. 

BOLANUM  DULCAMARA  (W.  C.  J.).~lt  grows  in  moist  places  about 
hedges  and  thickets.  It  is  a  plant  of  rambling  twining  growth  with  showy 
purple  flowers,  which  are  succeetled  by  scarlet  berries  that  ar«  poisonous. 

EDGING  TILKB  (M.  b.  /).)•— They  are  no  doubt  the  terra  cotta  tUes  that 
aze  usually  employed  for  edgings,  and  not  ordinary  house  tiles. 

*.  SS?^^**    CAIX3E0LAI11A    AND    GKRANITJM    (/.    TT.).—  You     COuld    UOt 

hybridise  a  Calceolaria  \v-ith  a  Geranium.  At  all  eveut«  it  would  be  an  ex- 
tcaordinaiy  cross  if  it  could  be  eflFected.  Tliere  are  so  many  strange 
anoxnahes  in  Nature,  we  ought  never  to  be  surprised  at  anything ;  but  we 
should  be  greatly  surprise<l  to  know  that  you  had  "  improved  the  strain  of 
your  Calceolarias  by  hyridising  them  with  the  Geranium." 

FORCpo  Tea  Rosbs  {A.  E.  72.).-The  extremely  dull  season  has  been 
very  unlavourable  for  the  growth  of  Roses  under  glass,  and  possibly  you 
have  also  maintained  an  unnecessarily  high  temperatuiw.  If  the  plants 
^I®?u^°S!*^®  "^"^^*  growth  and  tlicre  are  good  dormant  buds  below  those 
bods  that  have  started,  you  may  cut  the  pUints  down.  Tliey  require  a  verj' 
light  position,  and  a  temperature  to  begin  with  of  not  more  than  46o  at 
night,  with  a  rise  of  5^  in  the  day  by  fire  heat,  and  10*  or  16«  more  by  sim 
heat. 

Variegated  Geraniums  for  Bedding  (/(/««).— The  best  silver-edged 
jwlettes  are  Princess  Alexandra  and  Miss  Kiugsburj',  a  very  dwarf  variety 
icr  edgings  being  Little  Trot.  The  best  creamy  white  is  Flower  of  Bpring 
^e  best  dark-zoned  Golden  Bicolors  for  beds  are  Marshal  McMahon  and 
™ck  Donglas,  a  good  dwarf  variety  for  edgings  being  Golden   Harry 

DBSTBOTIsa  SCALE  ON  PEAR  TREES  {S,  B.).~U  you  mix  paraffin  and 
water  in  eqiuU  parts  and  apply  it  to  tho  branches  we  think  it  will  destroy 
Zu  V  ^  .  -^PP^^  ^^  ^'^^^  *  brush,  agitating  the  Uquid  each  time  vou  dip 
the  brush  into  it,  or  the  oil  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  *Do  not 
apply  It  to  the  buds. 

CORDYLINE  INJURED  BY  FROST  (-9/wrr).— Although  Cordvlines  have 
p«^  safely  through  some  recent  mild  winters  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
hardy  plants,  and  many  valuable  specimens  have  been  destroyed  by  the  late 
severe  frost.  If  the  stem  of  your  plant  is  sound,  which  it  possibly  may  be 
Mar  the  ground,  it  may  push  fi-esh  growth,  but  a  long  time  will  eUpse 
heforo  the  succeeding  growth,  if  any.  forms  such  a  fine  plant  as  the  original. 

f;,  Sfi^*  *^  ^,",^  ^®^^'"  ^  "^'^^^  ^^  ^^  uninjunxl,  potted,  and  placed  in  heat. 
It  Mill  be  more  Ukely  to  break  than  if  left  in  its  present  position. 

JEPPERSONIA  DiPurLLA  (S.  R.  ir.).-This  plant,  we  believe,  is  scarce, 
and  we  do  not  know  where  you  can  obtain  it.  Can  any  of  our  readers  state 
Where  a  plant  or  seeds  can  be  purchased  ? 

DISSOLVING  BONES  ( Amateur). -V\&CQ  6  cwts.  (or  12  bushels)  bones  on  an 
S™  Ln  ^'f""®""^^^  ^>'  ^  ""*  ^^  ^^^  '  VoviT  on  as  mucli  water  as  tho 
SSIi^w  !y  ,  ^2P'  5"^^  **^^"  P**"^  o"  2  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  will  boil 
fSSf ^7^  ♦K**^®"!,"*'  ^""^^  ''■^"*^ '  ^^'«»  *''i«  ^»as  Bubaidod  it  will  get  tolerably 

SwiNn^„  °i**^^'  f"**^  *"  "^^y  ^  «l»ovelled  up  together,  and  will  be  fit  for 
drilling  in  a  day  or  two. 

hr^^'^^*^^^'"'?.?.*'  ^f  ^.).-Your  very  stiff  and  cold  soil  may  readily  he 
oroi^ht  into  condiUon  for  the  cultivation  of  Turnips  and  other  vegetables 

Mrff^TilJSS?'.?.''^!"^,'''^"'^  ^^  2-iuch  pipers  30  feet  apart  and  4  feet  deep 
wt^a  good  fall ;  by  heavy  dressings  of  manure  such  as  a  stable.  pip?tvc, 
S^^«  ^T^  house  affords,  and  by  mechanical  division,  which  is  effected 
tJvS^SSS^^i^  ®°*^^'J^*  dressing  of  coal  ashes  with  it.  In  addition  to  this 
SS5*S5 1  nS*^  ^  n  ^  ^"'^''^  ^^  *"^  "^"^^  immediately  after  a  crop  is 

r^^u^^r^V^^^^^^  ({'/e^O.-Many  sorts  of  Pears  ripen  best  in  a  heated 
^^  ir  \?^  ^*^*^  ^^^^  *'^'*"  **"<^  ^"^^^  '^nti  all  J'«^e  shrivelled,  it  is  no  doubt 
thS^«f  2  excessive  amount  of  dry  heat  caused  by  the  fireplace  beneath 
flo^?iw„  V  *'''I^'^"  °,^  sawdust  on  the  floor  and  roof  ventilation  will 
SrS,V«  «;F«^®r  u '■'*if  ^  '"^''  °'"'*^  ^  ^^^'^  ^•'♦o  ^^  l^ouse  the  moment 
nSw  oL  f^^ii""^'"^*^  °"'  of  swelling.  They  should  be  examined  daily 
feSTiInnn  tli  S^.*"^^'"^  '^**"  »*  ''^  '^'>'  commcuceil  growing.  If  cut 
toc^soon  the  succeeding  young  growth  is  often  much  injured  by  late  sprmg 

T)aS^/*aL^H  °  i'^-  ^"  *"';^'  ""'«)— The  end  circles  of  the  bed  figured  on 
^lin'p  ?ll  a""  ^'^^T  '■?"!''*  them,  were pUmted  witli  Alternauthcra  ama'na, 
&^nm  !,io  ®  ^^'^  P  '^it/^;!  ^vith  Golden  Feather,  and  the  margin  Xo.  7  with 
wXi  r"""^-  1^'^  ?^^"^^*  ^f^'"*^  *°  's  ^^^  Gibraltar  Pennyroyal.  It 
^t%t  in^J&i^^^^     ^'°  ^"^"^^  P^*^"*'  "^'^  ^^°  "^^«*  "^^"'  fe'^" 

Di;^l,S^2.?i?  7^^^'^  Bi  OS803I  {J.  D.  L,;on).-Vnien  we  find  ants  on 
pianis  aou  fruit  trees  we  alwaj-s  have  a  suspicion  that  there  are  insects 


lurking  amongst  the  flowers  and  foliage.  SjTinge  your  trees  -well  with 
quassia  water  made  by  boiling  4  ounces  of  quassia  chips  for  fifteen  minutes 
in  a  gallon  of  water,  then  strain  and  add  3  gallons  of  water,  and  with  t  s 
syringe  the  trees.  This  wiU  destroy  insects,  and  will  furtiaer  render  th  • 
blossoms  distasteful  to  the  ants,  which  are  unfortunately  addicted  to 
nibbling  off  the  pistils  of  the  flowers.  If  you  furtlier  dust  the  trees  when 
they  are  moist  with  tobacco  powder  or  suufl,  you  \\ill  the  more  effcctuallv 
banish  the  ants.  ' 

Roses  and  Climbing  Pij^nts  for  North  and  East  Walls  (R  s.)' 
—Roses  of  the  Ayrshire,  Boursault,  and  Evergreen  t3-pe8  will  answer  wdL 
also  Cydonia  japonica,  Jasminum  officinale,  Berberis  Darwinii,  Berb^ 
stenophylla,  Cotoneaster  Simmondsii,  C.  microphjlla,  Lonicera  fienuMa, 
L.  brachypodum,  L.  gratum,  Ligustrum  japonicum,  Escallonia  mtcw^u 
and  Crataegus  pyracantha.    We  are  unable  to  answer  your  other  qncstioiL 

Sowing  Seeds  (^A'rtf5«6jcrf6fr,//rffii«0— speeds  of  Celery,  Cauliflowm* 
d:c.,  that  are  raised  under  glass,  are  frequently  sown  much  too  thickly.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  seedlings  raised  under  glass  do  not  have  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  light  and  air  as  those  raised  out  of  doors,  comeqnentiy 
the  thin  sowing  of  seed  in  pots  and  pans  is  of  very  great  importance. 

Roses  Under  Glass  (7V/-o).  — Your  unheated  house  is  quite  suitable 
for  Roses.  We  have  planted  all  the  varieties  you  name  and  otbcn  in  a 
somewhat  similar  structure  lately.  If  you  >\ish  to  devote  the  boon  ezdn- 
sively  to  Roses  we  adviae  you  to  plant  a  Mar6clial  Kiel  at  one  ^d,  uid  a 
Gloire  de  Dijon  at  the  other  end  of  the  back  wall,  and  train  thom  over  it* 
and  to  plant  Niphetos,  Safrauo,  Cdline  Forestier,  Marie  Van  Hoatte,  and 
Belle  Lyounaise,  to  be  traineil  up  the  rafters.  Dwarf-grown  plants  of  the 
whole  of  these  varieties  might  also  be  planted  in  the  centre  of  thehonse.  Onn 
are  all  planted  indde  in  a  compost  of  good  loam  and  rich  cow  and  hone 
manure.  The  Roses  named  will  succeed  well  on  various  stocks  or  on  their 
own  roots.  If  you  state  your  requirements  to  any  Rom-growing  naraayBuui 
who  advertises  in  our  columns  he  will  supply  you  with  plants  suitable  in 
every  way.  Planted  now  they  will  bloom  from  May  onwards.  In  future 
years  they  will  bloom  earlier,  but  you  can  scarcely  expect  them  so  early  la 
February  unless  you  employ  fire  heat. 

Piping  for  Orchid  House  (/Jm-O.— You  do  not  state  the  width  of  iht 
house,  but  if  it  is  not  more  than  10  feet  two  rows — 1>.,  a  flow  and  retnra 
4-inch  pipe  all  round  the  house  will  be  sufficient  heating  surface,  bat  it  13 
well  to  err  on  the  side  of  having  too  much  rather  than  too  little  piling. 
If  the  house  exceeds  the  width  named,  and  especially  if  it  is  in  an  expoud 
position,  four  rows  of  piping  will  be  needed.  The  "  Heating  Manual "  is  oat 
of  print. 

Clematises  in  Pots  iX.  r.  2'.) —The  old  shoots  should  be  thinned  out, 
and  the  ripened  growths  of  last  year  cut  back  to  well-ripened  wood  and 
plump  eyes.  The  size  of  the  trellis  and  phint  will  determine  the  number  of 
eyes  that  are  needed  for  producing  growth  to  cover  the  trellis  fully.  Pnms 
the  plants  at  once.  The  form  of  trellis  is  not  material ;  it  may  be  baUoon 
or  cone  shaped.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  uncoil  the  plants,  except  wben 
larger  trellises  are  requixedi  yet  it  is  well  to  unloose  and  re-arrange  tbe 
branches  annually. 

Painting  Frame  (0.  (7.  T^f^i*-;/*).— Presuming  tbe  frame  is  new  a  good 
dressing  of  creosote,  as  advised  by  "  Observeu,"  would  be  the  best  pvset- 
vative,  afterwards  painting  with  zinc  or  white  lead  paint.  It  Is  often  im- 
possible for  us  to  reply  in  the  same  ^vcek's  issue  to  letters  that  are  reodved 
late. 

Glazing  wirnouT  Putty  (//.  C.  Or/Zr) .—There  is  no  drip  when  the  work 
is  properly  done,  and  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  fumigation  of  the  hooMi 
when  required. 

Compokt  for  Geraniums  (H.  H.  7?.)— Turfy  loom— the  top  2  faioheiof 
a  pasture  pared  off  with  its  turf  where  the  soil  is  of  medium  texttue,  neither 
heavy  nor  light,  laid  in  a  heap  for  a  few  months  to  reduce  tho  turf,  and  then 
broken  up  moderately  small— adding  a  fifth  of  thoroughly  decayed  manius 
and  a  sixth  of  sharp  sand  thoroughly  incori)onitcd.  Drain  the  pots  well 
and  pot  rather  firmly.    A  tenth  of  bone  dust  may  be  added  with  advantage. 

Bone  Dust  for  Plants  in  Pots  (/rfrw).— For  a  nmjority  of  plants  one- 
tenth  of  bone  dust  well  mixotl  with  the  loam  or  the  other  ingredients  is  a 
sufficient  quantity.  It  is  suitable  for  mixing  with  loom  for  all  ptants 
requiring  that  description  of  .soil— puch  as  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  FnchsisB, 
Pelargoniums,  Ro^es,  &c.  For  Chrysanthemums  it  may  be  used  to  tho 
extent  of  one- sixth  of  the  compost. 

Vine  Stems  Cracking  (An  old  Subscnbcr).— it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
stems  or  rods  to  crack  when  they  become  old,  and  probably  arises  from  their 
having  had  the  bark  closely  peeled  off  aimually  for  a  lengthened  period, 
which  unduly  expose  tlie  stem  to  the  drjing  influences  of  the  atmosphere. 
We  have  seen  Vines  \vith  the  stems  considerably  cracked  produce  good  crops 
of  serviceable  fruit.  It  would  be  desirable  to  not  partially  but  wholly  litt 
the  Vine.^  and  lay  the  roots  in  an  entirely  new  border  thoroughly  drained, 
replacing  the  old  rods  by  frc^ih  canes  taken' from  uciu-  the  base  of  tbe  Vinos; 
but  with  such  aged  Vines  it  would  probably  be  more  satisfactory  to  plant 
young  Viue3. 

Trees  and  siirurf  for  Ornamental  Game  Coverts  (H.  C.  Willis).— 
It  is  difllcult  to  establish  a  game  covert  where  ground  game  is  numerous. 
The  only  trees  and  shrubs  they  do  not  appear  to  relish  are  Corsican  Pine, 
White  American  Spruce,  Birch,  Alder,  and  Rhododendrons.  We  should 
plant  with  a  view  to  a  mixed  hardwood  plantutiou,  with  a  good Iv  amount 
of  evergreens  for  undergrowth.  For  instance,  plant  Oaks  at  20  feet  apart  in 
the  back  row— or.  fir^t  an  Oak  followed  by  a  ^"o^^^ay  Spruce,  then  Ash, 
Norway  Spruce,  and  Oak,  which  being  respiectivelv  6  feet  apart  will  leave 
the  Oaks  at  the  distance  named.  Insteati  of  the' Ash.  Holly  or  Porfeugsl 
Laurel  may  be  planted,  which  will  leave  tlie  trt-es  ultimately  Oak  and 
Holly  (or  Portugal  Laurel)  20  feet  aiMut  but  10  feet  from  tree  to  tree.  In 
the  next  row,  6  feet  from  the  last,  plnnt  Larch  and  Rhododendron  pouti- 
cum  alternately,  the  Larch-  ultimately  coming  awav  after  serving  the 
pxuTwse  of  slielter.  The  next  row  you  may  plant  with  Scotch  Fir,  Hasel, 
Nor%vay  Spruce,  Evergreen  Privet,  Austrian  Pine,  Sweet  Briar,  Braniblft 
Corsican  Pine,  Berberis  Darwini,  and  so  on.  Next  row  Larch  alt«mating 
with  Rhododeudron.  The  next  row  will  be  hardwootis,  say  Elms,  at  20  feet 
apart,  with  Sycamore  or  Horse  Chestnut  midwav,  and  Norway  Sprnce  at 
Scotch  Fir  iDCtweou  the  Elms  and  Sycamores  or  Horse  Che.'^tnuts.  In  pla<» 
of  the  Sycamores  or  Horse  Chestnuts"  Yew  s  mav  be  phmted.  The  next  row 
is  a  repetition  of  the  one  preceding  tlie  last,  aud  so  on  back  to  the  first  row, 
which  will  afford  an  useful  plantation  and  make  an  admirable  game  coT«rt. 
Towards  the  margin,  or  point  nearest  the  house,  we  should  plant  more  orna- 
mentally—Scarlet Oaks,  Purple  Beech,  also  common  Beech  (the  last  of  which 
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pheaaiLiitB  are  Tery  fond),  Mountain  Ash,  Thorns  of  sorts,  Bird  Clienr,  &c. ; 
baring  also  mosses  of  Rhododendion,  common  Laurel,  Mabonia  aqnifolium, 
&c^  90  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect,  not  omitting  Double  Whin  and 
Broom  of  sorts,  -wliich  hare  a  fine  effect  in  early  summer.  Planted  at  0  feet 
distance  Bpart  1742  trees  or  shrube  are  required  per  acre. 

PLASTTKa  Ground  wear  Pool  and  island  ildem).—lt  there  is  any 
Tiring  ground  near  the  pool  plant  that  with  Scotch  Firs  and  Austrian  or 
Oonican  Pine,  but  do  not  introduce  them  to  low  ground.  Anv  headlands 
or  pnigectlons  plant  with  Birch,  common  as  well  as  the  Cut-leaved  ;  and 
boUows  plant  with  scarlet  Dogwood  backed  with  Alder  and  Poplar,  the 
Silver-IeaTed  being  very  flnc.  also  the  Gold-leaved  Canadian  ;  the  Scarlet 
Wniow,  Golden,  and  Royal  Willows  are  stiitable.  Plant  in  masses,  leaving 
plenty  of  grassy  spaces  from  which  the  birds  can  take  flight,  introducing  in 
sach  piacee  batches  of  Pampas  and  the  coarser  Graaaes,  not  omitting  Sedges, 
Ac,  in  the  water  near  the  margin. 

ErcHARTS  AMAZONIOA  NOT  TStrivinq  (S.  IT.).— From  the  weakness  of 
the  bolba  and  their  raadineas  of  affording  offsets  we  do  not  think  you  have  the 
rfgfat  Tariety.  We  have  a  doaen  plants  of  the  type  you  describe,  and  they 
hare  not  produced  as  many  flowers  during  that  number  of  years.  They  will 
go  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Our  other  plants  flower  three  or  more  times  a  year. 
There  is  a  great  difference  In  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  bnlbe  of  the  two 
Tsrietiea,  and  the  smaller  sort  produces  offiKts  in  profusion.  The  plants  do 
BOt  like  Ume,  nor  to  have  any  part  of  the  bulbs  above  the  soil,  they  requiring 
to  be  Imried  2  or  3  inches  deep. 

Lapaoxria  not  Thrivino  (Idem).— We  are  unable  to  account  for  th® 
plants  not  thriving,  but  think  it  arises  from  watering  with  the  lime  watep 
and  probaUy  insufficient  supplies  of  water.  The  Lapogeria  succeeds  In  low 
sitaations,  delighting  in  moiaturc,  but  not  stagnant,  and  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  solar  rays,  yet  should  have  plenty  of  light. 

Globe  Artichokes  (O.  0.  5.).— They  do  not  produce  nearly  so  freely 
vihen  planted  every  year  as  when  left  for  two  or  three  years.  We  prefer 
changing  them  about  every  fourth  year  to  fresh  ground,  taking  strong 
rooted  diTiaions  in  early  April,  keeping  both  plantations  that  year.  The  old 
idante  prodnce  heads  at  the  usual  time,  and  the  young  plants  afford  a  suc- 
oeadon  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  We  plant  a  few  rooted  divisions  annu- 
ally, older  plants  being  removed  in  proportion.  Thus  we  secure  a  supply  of 
bMdsover  a  long  period. 

Distance  for  Planting  Scotch  Fins  (Wanrick  Subscrtber).— Tour  to 
Btc  feet  Is  the  usual  forester's  distance,  less  distance  being  allowed  in  poor 
soil  and  exposed  situations  than  in  good  soil  and  sheltered  positions.  The 
txees  are  afterwards  thinned  as  needed. 

AmfONlACAL  LlQCOR  (/Arm).— It  Is  a  valuable  manure  diluted  with 
ivater,  pouring  it  between  the  rows  of  kitchen  garden  crops,  but  requires 
eaze.    It  is  not  safe  to  use  it  unless  dilated  witli  six  times  the  quantity  of 


Broccoli  for  succession  (Idem).— Vcitch's  Self-protecting  Autumn, 
Cooling's  Matchle^,  Leamington,  and  Lauder's  Goshen.  Sow  the  Drumhead 
Cabbage  in  March  or  early  April  for  summer  planting,  and  in  early  Aug\ist 
for  spring  planting. 

Plants  for  Flowering  Early  in  September  {Lancashire  Lad).— 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Liliums  lancifolium  or  spccioaum  vars. 
L.  auratum  may  be  had  by  retarding,  also  tigrinum  splendena.  Of  green- 
house plants  Vallota  purpurea,  Witsenia  coryrabosa,  Veronica  Andersoni 
fwiegata,  Swainsonia  gal^aefolia  and  var.  alba,  Erythrina  Crista-galli, 
Orowea  nlignis  major,  C.  stricta.  Cassia  corjrmbosa,  and  Abutilon  Boule 
de  Niege.  To  have  plants  in  bloom  at  a  certain  time  they  require  for- 
warding or  retarding  as  may  be  required,  necessitating  the  exercise  of 
some  judgment.  Some  Ericas  of  the  tricolor  section,  also  E.  Tumbulli  and 
£.  Marnockiana,  would  suit,  but  would  require  to  be  kept  oool. 

Scale  and  ftngus  ox  Bat  Trees  {O.  M.,  East  Bnt'net).  —  ^  solution 
of  soft  soap,  S  or  4  ounces  of  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  syringed  forcibly 
on  the  foUage  at  a  temperature  of  150'',  would  no  doubt  remove  some  of  the 
tBcmstatlon,  and  Mronld  also  probably  kill  the  scale ;  but  you  cannot  clean 
the  leairas  satisfactorily  \vithout  sponging  them.  A  more  certain  mode  of 
destrojring  the  scale  is  by  s>Tinging  the  shrubs  with  iwrafiln  water,  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  parafHn  being  mixed  with  5  gallons  of  water,  the  water  to  be 
constantly  agitated  during  its  application. 

Kambs  of  Fruits  (ir.  /.  C/Yin/).— The  fruit  was  so  much  injured  in 
transit  as  to  be  quite  unrecognisable.    (  Worcfvterthire  Vicar)  .—Winter  Nelis, 

Kaxes  of  Plants  (JA  E.  /?.).— The  two  white  Cyclamens  are  varieties 
of  persicmn,  and  the  red  one  Is  Coum.  The  latter  wll  do  to  plant  in  the 
open  ground.  (C.  E.).—l,  Cyperus  altemtfolius ;  3,  Nephrolepis  exaltatum 
probably ;  3,  Gymnogramraa  chrysophylla  var.  (J.  C). — The  Fern  No.  6  is 
Adiantam  amaibile.    We  caimot  name  the  others  without  the  flowers. 

THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,   PIGEON  AND   BEE   CHRONICLE. 


IRRIGATION  OF  GRASS  LAND. 

(Continued  /rom  page  1S6.) 
We  iiinst  now  refer  to  those  cases  where  upright  and  qnick- 
sand  Rprings  are  found.  These  must  be  tile-drained  with  such 
sized  pipes  as  are  required  in  accordance  with  the  Tolume  of 
water  to  be  drawn  off.  These  springs  generally  have  their 
origin  at  a  considerable  depth,  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
select  the  lowest  outfarll  and  strike  a  drain  direct  to  the  eje  of 
the  spring.  When  that  is  reached,  if  the  soil  is  a  running  sand 
it  will  be  necessary  in  setting  the  tiles  to  cover  them  with  clay 
or  the  strongest  soil  at  hand  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
sand  from  getting  into  the  tiles.  There  will,  however,  sure  to  be 
some  enter  the  tiles,  we  therefore  recommend  that  a  half-circle 
or  horseshoe-shaped  tile  be  used  with  narrow  slates  to  rest  upon  j 


we  then  find  that  the  sand  passes  away  quickly  to  the  outfall 
When  the  tiles  are  put  in  the  earth  should  be  rammed  down  as 
firmly  as  possible,  to  prevent  any  surface  water  from  entering  the 
drain  during  the  process  of  irrigation.  In  some  cases  land  in- 
tended to  be  irrigated  is  found  to  bear  rushes  and  rough  sedge- 
like grass.  This  cannot  be  prevented  by  under-draining,  but 
instead  we  have  found  that  after  such  land  (the  soil  being  gene- 
rally peaty)  has  been  well  covered  with  gravel  or  calcainous 
earth,  that  the  soil  becomes  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  the  best 
grasses  being  established ;  besides  which,  when  peat  soil  has  been 
thoroughly  compressed  with  heavy  dressings  of  gravel  or  earth 
of  almost  any  kind  the  water  is  driven  out  of  the  sponge-like 
soil,  and  instead  of  being  inert  and  comparatively  valueless  the 
soil  becomes  fertile  and  yields  readily  food  for  the  finer  grasses, 
the  rushes  and  coarse  grasses  then  dying  out.  To  illustrate  this 
matter,  we  have  known  cases  where  the  water  meadows,  which 
were  formerly  very  inferior  in  their  herbage  and  very  difficult  to 
water  with  regularity,  have  been  doubled  in  value  where  the  turf 
has  been  taken  off  and  relaid  after  forming  the  beds  for  water- 
ing in  a  new  form — namely,  of  uniform  width,  and  raised  in  the 
centre  so  as  to  form  a  quick  run  on  and  off  for  the  water.  To 
effect  this  we  have  seen  the  land  carted  away  from  the  adjoining 
arable  field,  reducing  it  to  the  level  of  the  meadow.  This  will 
afford  any  amount  of  soil  for  newly  making  the  beds  for  irriga- 
tion by  only  taking  so  much  land  as  arable  and  converting  it 
into  meadow  ;  at  the  same  time  we  have  often  seen  that  irregular 
boundaries  and  fences  existing  previously  between  the  two  have 
been  straightened  and  rectified  in  various  ways,  very  much  to  the 
advantage  both  of  arable  and  the  meadow  land. 

In  nearly  all  the  valleys  where  irrigation  is  possible  or  de- 
sirable we  find  that  the  highlands,  either  of  chalk  or  mixed  soils, 
usually  run  down  to  the  meadows  at  certain  points,  in  which  case 
the  laying-out  and  reforming  or  making  new  irrigating  surfaces 
may  be  accomplished  on  a  large  scale  if  required.  By  laying 
down  temporary  rails  at  right  angles  from  the  high  land  the 
earth  may  be  carried  by  trucks  tipped  and  levelled  on  the  exact 
spot  where  it  is  required  to  form  the  beds.  All  this  work  is 
capable  of  being  done  by  contract,  and  many  of  the  barren  and 
worthless  peat  moors  which  we  often  see  in  the  valleys  may  be 
at  a  defined  cost  rendered  excellent  water  meadows.  It  will  be 
a  question  whether  turf  is  at  hand  to  lay  down  immediately  the 
new  beds  are  made  by  taking  it  from  the  part  to  be  newly  laid 
out,  or  whether  it  will  be  best  to  sow  the  land  with  seeds  adapted 
for  irrigation.  Upon  our  own  property  we  have  had  special 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  benefiting  by  the  effects  of  gravel 
being  laid  on  to  peat  soil,  having  portions  of  meadow  land 
which  after  being  carefully  underdrained  were  still  comparatively 
barren,  and  having  gravel  taken  from  a  brook  close  at  hand  we 
proceeded  to  cover  the  turf,  which  was  very  coarse,  with  a  coat- 
ing 6  inches  deep  ;  this  destroyed  the  old  turf,  but  without  being 
seeded  with  proper  grasses  the  sweet  grasses  came,  and  it  re- 
mained fertile  ever  afterwards.  We  found  this  th6  only  way  to 
treat  such  worthless  meadows  with  profit. 

We  have  now  spoken  of  entirely  freeing  the  land  for  irrigation 
from  water  in  the  subsoil  whether  fed  by  springs  or  otherwise  j  it 
will,  therefore,  depend  in  a  great  measure  whether  the  subsoil  be 
naturally  dry  and  composed  of  alluvial  soil  or  otherwise  what 
course  shall  be  pursued,  for  when  dry  the  watering  beds  will 
require  less  fall  or  declivity  and  less  water  also  than  a  cold  flat 
soil.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  water  also  will  have  to  be 
considered,  because  when  the  water  is  subject  to  floods  the  water- 
ing beds  may  lie  flatter  and  be  benefited  by  the  deposits  nsually 
left  by  flood  water.  Still  many  of  the  old  water  meadows  are  too 
flat,  and  would  pay  well  for  being  reformed,  and  yield  a  good 
interest  upon  the  investment  of  being  newly  made.  After  having 
formed  the  water  meadows  according  to  the  best  system  with  beds 
at  right  angles  with  the  main  carriers,  and  formed  at 'such  a 
gradient  as  will  give  the  water  a  quick  and  rapid  flow,  the 
average  quantity  of  water  used  in  such  cases  for  irrigation  has 
been  estimated  to  consist  of  about  two  thousand  gallons  per 
minute  per  acre  where  an  abundant  supply  is  always  available 
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With  respect  to  the  management,  water  meadows  should  be  fed 
down  rather  bare  by  the  early  part  of  October  or  the  latter  part 
of  September.  The  main  carriers,  feeders,  floaters,  and  relief 
•drains  should  be  then  properly  cleared  out,  any  breacnes  near  the 
hatchwork  should  be  repaired,  and  other  placett  whereby  water 
may  escape,  such  as  rat's  holes,  should  be  stopped  before  turning 
on  the  water.  The  watering  should  begin  not  later  than  the  last 
week  in  October,  by  which  time,  if  the  cattle  have  been  kept  out 
for  several  weelcs,  there  will  be  a  short  spring  of  grass  about 
2  inches  high.  It  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  young 
grass  when  the  watering  begins,  in  order  that  the  water  may  run 
through  the  growths  instead  of  silting  it  over,  or  the  grass  will 
be  stifled  and  seriously  injured.  It  is  also  strictly  necessary  that 
a  regular  flow  of  water  should  be  maintained,  because  in  those 
cases  where  the  water  runs  slowly  and  lies  about  upon  the  surface 
it  is  apt  to  form  a  green  slime,  which  stagnates  the  growth  and 
Tenders  the  grass  unhealthy  and  injurious  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
At  the  time  of  year  above  named  the  meadows  will  always  be 
ready  to  receive  the  first  flush  of  water  caused  by  the  autumnal 
rains,  this  water,  particularly  after  a  dxr  summer,  being  rich  in 
alluvial  matters.  It  often  happens  that  some  meadows  are 
fieriously  injured  from  being  fed  too  late  in  the  autumn  by  the 
treading  of  heavy  cattle  or  horses  ;  in  fact,  in  some  meadows  it 
is  thought  desirable  not  to  feed  with  cattle  at  all.  The  most 
valuable  food  arising  from  water  meadows  is  that  which  is  avail- 
able in  the  month  of  April,  for  it  is  found  to  be  of  treble  the 
value  of  that  which  grows  in  the  autumn,  especially  for  sheep. 
In  November  and  December  copious  flooding  is  best ;  mthe  event, 
however,  of  the  season  being  very  mild  a  few  days'  drying  will 
not  be  amiss.  In  January,  unless  the  weather  should  be  very 
frosty,  the  water  should  be  run  over  the  land  for  five  or  six  days, 
but  when  the  meadows  are  covered  with  ice  the  water  should  be 
turned  off  altogether  until  a  decided  thaw  occurs,  for  sometimes 
the  grass  will  grow  under  the  ice — at  any  rate  it  will  be  protected 
by  it.  Three  or  four  days'  waterin^^  will  be  sufficient  in  the  month 
of  February.  During  March  irrigation  may  be  continued  for 
about  three  days  per  week  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  when 
the  meadows  sliould  be  drying  preparatory  for  sheep-feemng  in 
April.  As  soon  as  the  sheep  nave  fed  off  a  portion  of  the  grass, 
as  fast  as  portions  are  cleared  the  water  should  be  turned  over  it ; 
but  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  two  days'  watering  per 
week  will  be  sufficient,  as  the  grass  will  usually  be  fit  to  cut  for 
hay  about  the  15th  or  20th  of  June.  In  July  and  Aug^ist  the 
water  should  be  thrown  over  the  meadows  sparingly ;  one  or  two 
days  per  week  will  be  sufficient  until  the  second  crop  of  grass  is 
fit  to  cut.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  early  grass  is  not 
required  for  sheep-feeding  in  April ;  it  will  in  that  case  be  held 
on  for  hay,  and  it  will  give  two  most  abundant  cutting,  each  of 
them  being  much  earlier  than  in  the  case  of  spring  feeding. 

(To  be  oontinoed.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Ilorte  Labour. — The  heavy  rains  which  have  prevailed  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  since  the  frost  broke  up  will  still  enable 
wheat  to  be  sown  on  the  home  farm  after  the  weather  becomes 
•dry  enough.  Without  a  sufficient  rainfall  the  wheat  would  have 
gone  in  with  the  land  too  light,  and  this  would  have  been  very 
much  against  it,  because  spring-sown  wheat  is  apt  to  be  overrun 
with  weeds  in  such  a  case.  The  horses  must  now  at  every  oppor- 
tunity be  at  work  in  earnest,  for  the  time  of  year  for  sowing  peas 
and  beans,  planting  potatoes.  Ac,  has  arrivea,  and  must  l^  pro- 
ceeded with  at  all  periods  oi  suitable  weather.  Peas  should  be 
sown  as  fast  as  the  land  is  ploughed,  on  the  same  day  if  possible ; 
and  upon  small  or  home  farms  of  moderate  acreage,  say  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  acres  of  arable,  it  will  be  found  a  great  advantage 
to  use  a  one-horse  drill  capable  of  drilling  com  and  ^ulse,  also 
turnip  and  mangold  seed,  with  manure.  We  used  a  dnll  of  this 
kind  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  with  great  advantage,  because 
'we  could  drill  any  crop  as  fast  as  the  land  was  ploughed,  and  this 
we  have  found  of  immense  importance  upon  hilly  land,  and  also 
because  when  the  weather  is  adverse— either  too  wet  or  too  dry — 
the  drill  should  always  follow  the  plough.  We  have  seen  good 
Beasons  lost  by  waiting  to  drill  a  large  field  or  portion  of  field 
with  the  heavy  wide  drill.  The  drills  vary  in  size,  but  as  long  as 
they  can  be  drawn  easily  with  one  horse  that  is  all  we  require. 
In  drilling  turnips  or  other  root  seeds,  if  a  large  quantity  of 
manure  Ib  required  to  be  applied  the  manure  will  have  to  be  filled 
in  oftener ;  but  we  do  not  see  the  object  of  drilling  large  quantities, 
except  in  the  case  of  drilling  screened  chalk  or  ashes,  when 
twenty  bushels  per  acre  will  be  required,  and  we  have  often 
drilled  this  quantity  with  the  one-horse  drill  by  filling  it  oftener. 
With  this  small  drill  we  can  drill  two  Mride  Imes  for  root  seeds  and 
three  narrow  lines,  the  drill  covering  about  4^  feet  of  ground. 

Hand  Labour  will  now  consist  of  trenching  in  the  meadows  and 
paying  strict  attention  to  the  irrigated  meadows,  and  see  that  all 
the  surface  is  flooded  alike  as  near  as  can  be  done,  but  we  find 
Has  very  difficult  in  many  cases  where  the  meadows  are  badly 
laid  out.  The  trenching  in  the  ordinary  meadows  would  be  best 
dispensed  with  altogether,  because  it  is  a  constant  expense  to 
scour  them  out  annually,  and  whilst  kept  open  they  are  liable  to 


be  trodden  in  by  cattle.  We  have,  therefore,  to  recommend  what 
we  have  done  on  our  own  land — that  is,  to  pipe-drain  the  trenches 
and  fill  them  in  level ;  this  not  only  saves  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  open,  but  it  enables  the  mowing  machine  and  hay-maxing 
machine  to  pass  over  the  land  freely  and  without  impediment  to 
the  carting  of  hay,  &c.  The  dairy  cows  will  now,  many  of  them, 
be  forward  in  calf.  Those  near  calving  should  be  separated  at 
night  time  and  placed  in  a  good  roomy  box,  so  that  the  herds- 
mau  may  g^ve  tmit  attention  which  ia  so  necessary,  and  when  Uie 
calf  is  expected  a  regular  observation  of  the  cow  should  be  made 
every  few  hours.  Seed  corn  and  early  potatoes  may  now  be  pur- 
chased in  readiness  for  the  first  season  of  the  year:  We  can 
testify  that  when  a  crop  of  stubble  turnips  is  to  follow  a  cereal 
crop  the  white  Canadian  oat  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  secur- 
ing it,  as  it  comes  off  the  land  much  earlier  than  most  other 
train  crops.  Peas,  too,  should  be  of  the  early  varieties.  We 
now  of  no  Pea  better  than  the  Early  Dun.  as  it  ripens  early 
and  is  a  good  cropper,  and  the  haulm  fumisnes  excellent  fodder 
lor  horses  and  cattle  m  the  winter  months.  The  blue  peas  are 
early  and  good  croppers,  but  the  haulm  is  not  relished  by  cattle. 
Growers  near  towns  where  peas  can  be  sold  green  in  the  pod  will 
do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  for  sowing,  but  the  pick- 
ing takes  up  time  and  labour ;  therefore  the  peas  should  be  sold 
for  ready  money  on  the  land,  the  purchaser  doing  the  picking.  It 
is  too  great  a  disturbance  and  displacement  of  the  labour  on  the 
home  farm  to  make  it  profitable  to  sell  green  peas  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  Summer  tares  may  also  now  be  sown, 
and  a  few  oats  sown  with  them,  the  oats  often  protecting  and  pre- 
venting blight  from  injuring  the  tares. 

The  shepherds  will  now  be  full  of  work,  and  should  have  assist- 
ance whenever  the  arduous  duties  attending  their  calling  require 
it,  for  it  is  certain  that  in  case  any  neglect  of  the  flock  oocnn 
through  the  lack  of  time  or  opportunity  on  the  shepherd's  part  it 
is  pretty  sure  to  tell  adversely  upon  the  flock,  whether  of  ewes 
and  lambs  or  of  dry  store  sheep.  The  root  land  will  now  be 
occasionally  so  wet  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  the  stock 
on  to  old  lea  or  pasture  ground  for  a  few  days.  This  may  answer 
for  a  flock  of  wether  sheep  or  tegs  :  but  we  cannot  approve  a  chanp 
of  that  sort  for  ewes  and  young  lambs,  because  just  as  the  lambs 
are  beginning  to  eat  from  the  troughs  and  cages  removing  so 
much  disturbs  their  habits  of  feeding  as  to  seriously  enduger 
their  well  doing. 

LANGSHANS. 

As  you  were  good  enough  to  allow  a  few  observations  of  mine 
on  Langshans  to  appear  in  a  recent  number  of  your  Journal,  and 
as  from  the  communications  I  have  received  these  appear  to  hate 
excited  some  interest,  a  few  remarks  on  the  same  subject  suggested 
by  a  visit  to  the  late  Birmingham  Poultry  Show  may  not  be  un- 
interesting. 

At  the  late  Poultry  Show  at  Birmingham  it  appeared  to  me 
that,  however  unwilling  the  breeders  of  Black  Cochms  may  be  to 
allow  that  there  is  any  difference  except  in  name  between  their 
birds  and  Langshans,  most  of  the  exhibitors  of  Black  Cochins 
clearly  manifested  their  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  the  lang- 
shan  by  showing  birds  only  with  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
blood  of  the  latter  in  their  Cochin  veins.  I  could  only  find  two 
cocks  in  the  Black  Cochin  class  with  any  approach  to  a  jnst  claim 
to  purity  of  breed  as  Cochins,  and  these  two  were  in  my  opinion 
not  free  from  an  infusion  of  JLangshan  blood.  All  the  others^ 
the  class  which  I  had  time  to  examine  were  at  least  half-bred 
Langshans.  Their  owners  may  or  may  not  have  been  aware  of 
their  true  breed,  but  the  facts  are  as  I  have  stated  them.  This 
may  be  called  a  cool  assertion,  but  I  write  about  that  of  which  I 
have  a  practical  knowledge. 

A  Black  Cochin  till  recently  differed  scarcely  at  all,  exc^t  m 
colour,  from  any  other  Cochin.  It  had  the  same  short,  yellow, 
profusely  feathered  legs,  the  yellow  in  the  dark  varieties  being  a 
greenish  yeUow  shading  into  black  instead  of  the  bright  yellow 
of  the  lighter-coloured  birds,  yellow  being  the  essential  basis  of 
the  colour  of  the  legs  of  every  variety  of  Cochin.  These  are  now 
universally  condemned  as  table  fowls  in  consequence  of  their 
jaundiced  appearance  and  the  disproportionate  size  of  their  legs 
and  thighs,  being  only  looked  upon  as  fancy  birds— good  winter 
producers  of  eggs^  no  doubt,  but  otherwise  only  useful  to  cross 
with  common  varieties  in  order  to  increase  their  size,  the  yellow 
skin  too  frequently  remaining  an  objectionable  feature  in  the 
cross-bred  birds. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  f^' 
shan  the  Cochin  type  in  Black  Cochins  has  rapidly  diminished. 
At  the  Show  in  1877  it  prevailed  at  Birmingham  much  mdre.than 
it  did  in  1878,  a  mixture  of  the  breeds  by  crossing  having  evi- 
dently been  extensively  carried  out ;  not  by  the  breeders^ 
Langshans,  they  know  too  well  the  quality  of  their  true-bred 
birds  to  allow  the  degrading  influence  of  such  a  ctoes  in  their 
yards.  Among  the  Langshans  at  Birmingham  in  tiie  late  Show 
there  was  one  pen  that  struck  me  by  its  remarkable  Cochiny 
appearance,  and  there  was  one  exhibitor  who  showed  both  Black 
(Chilis  and  Langshans,  as  he  seyerally  called  his  biids.  The 
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same  exhibitor  did  exactly  the  same  thing  in  1877,  no  doubt  in 
gpood  f  sdth  beliering  the  two  breeds  to  be  essentially  identical,  as 
anybody  who  has  unwittingly  got  hold  of  half-bred  birds  may 
easilj  2>erBuade  himself.  I  quite  beliere  the  Black  Cochin  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Langshan,  as  from 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  two  birds  it  would  neces- 
sarily be.  * 

In  comi>aring  the  two  breeds,  it  is  not  only  as  large,  handsome, 
hardy  fowls  and  good  layers,  but  as  table  fowls  with  delicately 
white  and  tender  skins,  breasts  well  covered  with  choicest  meat, 
legs  and  thighs  in  subordinate  proportion  when  dressed,  such  as 
to  delight  equally  the  farmer's  wife  who  is  proud  of  her  poultry, 
and  the  housekeeper  upon  whose  table  it  is  destined  to  appear. 
that  the  Langshan  will  find  a  place — a  place  which  as  a  test  oi 
qoalx^  no  Cochin  will  ever  approach. 

As  according  to  certain  cntics  the  purity  of  the  breed  of  the 
langshan  is  not  now  disputed ;  as  he  is  no  longer  considered  a 
cross-bred  bird,  a  Cochin  with  something  else ;  as  he  is  allowed 
to  hare  certain  valuable  qualities,  though  undistinguishable  ;  and 
as  he  is  still  accused  of  being  only  a  Black  Cochin  with  legs  as 
loB^  as  a  Malay's,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  contrast  the  more 
obyions  characteristics  of  the  two  breeds  side  by  side  : — 

THB  LANGSHAIT. 

Comb  and  wattles  large  and  very 
brilliant ;  in  the  hen  comb  some- 
times erect,  sometimes  falling  over 
to  one  side  as  the  Black  Spanish 
hen's,  single,  doable,  or  rose-combed. 

Flnff  but  little,  the  tail  feathers 
standing  several  inches  oat  of  it. 

Legs  neither  large  nor  short,  not 
too  long  nor  profusely  feathered, 
sometimes  featherless,  never  yellow, 
rarely  short,  and  rather  freely  feath- 
ered. 

Pectoral  mnscles  well  developed, 
enabling  the  bird  to  fly. 

Thighs  not  too  large,  nor  dispro- 
portionate to  other  parts. 

Breastbone  long,  with  abondanoe 
of  meat  upon  it. 

Very  broad  across  the  shoulders. 

The  hen  a  very  light  sitter,  very 
easily  prevented. 

The  skin  of  the  Langshan  is  deli- 
cately white  and  fine,  and  very 
tender,  easily  torn  in  plucking. 

The  skiB  of  the  Cochin  in  fact,  like  the  skin  of  the  Negro,  indi' 
cates  a  tropical  or  subtropical  region  as  its  home,  while  the  skin 
of  the  Luigshan,  like  the  skin  of  the  Saxon,  affords  evidence  of 
a  teini>erate  or  cold  climate  as  being  its  natural  habitation. 

In  conclusion,  if  such  marks  of  difference  as  above  mentioned 
jure  not  enough  to  establish  a  distinctness  of  breed,  there  can  be 
no  distinction  between  a  Malay  and  a  Gktme,  or  a  Bantam  and  a 
barndoor  fowl.    Still  there  are  other  distinctions  which  will  ulti- 


THB  COCHIN. 

Comb  and  wattles  small ;  in  the 
lien  very  small,  scarcely  rising  above 
tbe  feathers  of  the  head ;  always 
s,  eirect. 


Fluff  abundant,  the  tip  of  the  tail 
feathcra  just  appearing  through  it. 

Legs  hunge,  short,  profusely  feath- 
CRsd,  alwaya  yellow,  bnt  rarely  long 
and  lightly  feathered. 


Pectosal  muscles  small,  not  suffl- 
cicnUy  developed  to  enable  the  bird 
to  fly. 

Thighs  very  lai^,  and  dispropor- 
tiiTfM*^  to  all  other  parts. 

Braastbone  short,  with  but  little 
aeat  npon  it. 

Narrow  acnMS  the  shoulders. 

The  hen  a  determined  sitter,  very 
^ifBcnlt  to  pfrevent. 

The  skin  of  the  Cochin  is  yellow, 
5,  and  jaundiced-looking  when 
tor  table. 


importation  of  such  birds  by  Mr.  Crdad.  I  have  some  pure-bred 
roee-combcMi  Langshans,  but  I  never  saw  a  pure-bred  rose-combed 
Cochin,  nor  do  I  believe  that  anybody  else  ever  did.  —  JcHi? 
Gabb,  BewdUff. 

POULTRY  EXPERIENCES. 


I  FncL  mnch  obliged  to  ^our  correspondent  "  Col.  B."  (page 
128}  for  his  favourable  opinion  of  my  poultry  report^  and  in  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes  nave  mnch  pleasure  in  giving  a  further 
statement  of  the  cost  of  houses  and  runs. 

Mine  is  a  detached  villa  residence  standing  in  about  one  acre 
of  ground.  The  fowl  houses  were  built  against  an  existing  wall 
lacmg  south-east,  on  a  slight  slope  and  in  a  warm  comer.  The 
first  honse,  with  run  and  dusting-shed  complete,  cost  £10  lis. ;  the 
second  cost  £9  d«.,  and  four  coops  with  sparrow-proof  wire  runs, 
6  feet  by  8  feet  each,  cost  £2  7s. ;  total  £21  ISs. 

1  can  answer  *''  Col.  B.'s  "  third  query — at  what  cost  eggs  can 
be  produced — ^pretty  accurately.  Taking  the  first  six  months  I 
had  924  eggs,  and  I  paid  for  food  during  that  period  £2 10«.  Sd. ; 
10  their  cost  would  be  under  S^,  per  dozen,  or  eighteen  for  a 
shilling. 

Tonr  correspondent  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  do  not 
think  17s,  6d.  fairly  represents  the  actual  cost  of  the  twenty-two 
birds  in  stock ;  for  amongst  them  there  are  fifteen  young  birds 
hatched  in  April  which  have  enjoyed  eight  months'  good  feeding, 
giving  onl^  a  return  of  eggs  during  the  last  month  (December)  ; 
and  to  arrive  at  their  actual  cost  the  amount  of  food  they  have 
eoDsumed  should,  I  take  it,  be  debited  against  them.  Although 
**  Goii.  B.'b  "  figures  show  their  cost  under  one  shilling  each,  I  am 
quite  certain  they  cost  much  more.  I  hope  he  will  kindly  give 
ue  result  of  his  working  next  April. 

Allow  me  to  point  out  two  errors  I  appear  to  have  made  in  my 
leport  at  page  107— yiz.,  in  the  eighth  fine  from  the  beginning, 


instead  of  "hatched  eight"  it  should  be  "hatched 'seven  ;"  and 
in  the  column  "  chickens  reared  "  in  March,  instead  of  "  two  "  it 
should  be  "  three."— F.  C.  Taylor, 


VARIETIES. 


Do  Bbeb  Eat  Pollen  ?— "  G.  S."  suggests  that,  with  a  view 
to  a  more  complete  elucidation  of  this  mystery,  some  of  the  chief 
apiarians  submit "  the  sort  of  jelly  "  on  which  bee  larvte  are  fed  to 
a  good  analytical  chemist,  and  communicate  the  result  of  such 
analysis  to  tne  Journal  for  publication. 

—  "  J.  S."  says,  "  I  noticed  in  reading  Mr.  Taylor's  poultry 
report  an  item — viz.,  value  of  manure,  lOs.  As  I  am  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  quantity  of  fowl  manure  it  occurred  to  me  that 
Mr.  Taylor,  or  some  other  reader  of  the  Journal,  would  tell  me 
what  would  be  a  fair  price  to  pay  per  bushel  for  that  article  free 
from  sand  or  ashes." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the 

Hunts  Agricultural  Society  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  the  date  for 
holding  the  general  Show  was  altered  from  the '16th  to  the  11th 
of  July. 

A  CORRBSPONDBNT,  J.  Kay,  writing  of  the  poultry  experi- 
ences of  F.  C.  Taylor,  states  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  a  similar 
report  on  the  result  of  cow-keeping. 


BEES  BREEDING  IN  WINTER. 

Thb  present  winter  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  severity  since 
1888,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  it.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  the  weather  our  bees  are  breeding  fast.  On 
the  Idth  of  January  I  examined  a  hive  which  I  dug  from  below  a 
snow  wreath,  and  judge  my  surprise  when  I  found  five  frames 
containing  large  patches  of  brood.  I  at  once  took  the  hive  in- 
doors in  order  to  keep  them  more  comfortable.  On  the  7th  inst. 
I.examined  several  other  hives  and  found  them  in  good  condition, 
quite  free  from  damp,  &c.,  and  every  one  of  them  containing 
brood.  One  Italian  swarm  has,  I  am  confident,  bred  lareely 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months.  Mr.  Shearer  and  owers 
who  have  seen  my  hives  are  very  much  interested  in  the  matter. 
The  bees  were  not  stimulated  by  feeding,  but  just  left  to  work 
according  as  they  had  a  mind.  Perhaps  the  hives  themselves 
have  something  to  do  in  the  matter.  In  the  first  place  they  are, 
to  my  mind  at  least,  perfect :  they  are  warm  and  comfortable  ana 
properly  ventilated.  They  are  the  kind  of  hives  which  I  have 
always  considered  the  best  and  most  complete,  and  are  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  Abbott  of  Southall,  London.  Of  course,  my  hives 
are  a  little  Uur^^  than  Mr.  Abbott's,  and  the  &ames  are  not  quite 
the  same,  bemg  bottomless — ».e.,  naving  no  bottom  rails ;  the 
roof  is  also  in  two  parts.  In  every  other  respect  they  are  just 
Abbott's  standard  hives.  The  question  is.  If  bees  breed  better 
and  faster,  and  without  being  stimulated,  in  hives  of  the  above 
stamp,  surely  there  are  a  great  many  hives  of  inferior  construction  ? 
The  question  of  hives,  their  size  and  construction  will,  I  trust,  be 
much  better  understood.  For  instance,  hives  suitable  for  stocks 
and  swarming  are  not  suitable  for  supering,  the  latter  should 
measure  about  9  inches  deep,  and  the  former  about  11  inches ; 
9  inches  is  quite  sufficient  for  breeding  purposes,  as  it  is  most 
desirable  to  have  all  the  surplus  honey  stored  m  the  supers.  Both 
shallow  and  deep  hives  should  be  of  a  standard  size  from  back  to 
front. — ^A.  COCKBURK,  Aberdeenshire, 

[We  have  ourselves  found  to  our  great  surprise  within  the  last 
month  large  patches  of  brood  far  advanced ;  and  this  was  in  an 
ordinary  straw  skep,  which  was  most  unfavourably  placed.  We 
do  not  think  that  this  is  attributable  to  any  particular  hive,  but 
may  probably  be  a  matter  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  we 
are  aware  of.] 

MODERN  BEE  MANAGEMENT.— No.  4. 

SUFBRS. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  quite  a  revolution  in 
the  methods  of  obtaining  surplus  honey.  Formerly,  and  still 
among  bee-keepers  of  ancient  ideas,  the  great  bulk  of  the  honey- 
comb taken  for  sale  or  home  use  had  to  be  cut  from  the  interior  of 
the  hive  in  which  the  bees  had  lived,  worked,  and  bred  for  at  least 
a  great  part  of  one  season.  The  inconvenience,  not  to  speak  of 
the  impurity  and  wastefulness,  of  the  plan,  led  to  the  idea  of 
separate  receptacles  for  storing  virgin  honey.  These — ^whether 
placed  above,  under,  in,  or  beside  the  hive — ^we  shall  for  con- 
venience call  by  the  general  name  of  supers.  They  may  be  seg- 
ments of  the  hive  itself,  as  in  the  Stewarton,  or  may  take  the 
form  of  glass  globes  or  vases,  straw  caps,  fancy  wood  and  glass 
boxes,  plain  wooden  frames,  or  the  ruder  shifts  of  the  thriftless 
bee-keeper — a  blacking  box,  a  fiower  pot,  or  a  discarded  hat.  But 
althougn  bees  ¥rill  accept  almost  any  sort  of  storehouse,  from  a 
chimney  pot  to  tibie  cbiea-up  carcase  of  a  lion,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  are  to  be  indifferent  in  our  choice.  The  amateur  or  fancy 
man  may  devote  his  efforts  to  getting  gorgeous  palaces  of  crystal 
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filled  with  pearly  combs,  and  the  competitor  at  showg  may  in- 
dulge in  monster  cabineta,  but  the  commercial  bee-keeper  mast 
study  the  fashion  of  the  time  ancj  the  demands  of  the  market  and 
aim  at  what  will  pay  best. 

Mow-tt-days  the  aniversal  Tcnlict  is  in  favour  of  neat  amall 
packages.  The  large  boxes  had  to  be  subdiTided  into  smaller 
boxes,  and  these  again  into  sin^^le  couib  sections  as  they  are  now 
called.  To  such  an  eitent  has  this  sHbdivision  been  carried  that 
in  Paris  one  may  bny  neat  pasteboard  sections  done  up  in  paper 
Uce  weighing  only  4  ois.  each.  The  other  day  I  had  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  requesting  a  sample  of  the  sections  I  approve  of,  in 
wWch  he  says,  ■'  I  have  been  in  for  l.ir(,'c  supem,  but  I  find  they 
tie  not  BO  saleable  nhen  filled.  I  had  two  years  ago  at  the  AI~ 
andta  Palace  one  that  weighed  101  lbs.,  and  took  the  lirst  pr 
trot  had  greot  trouble  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  shall  never  try  fo 
•itnilar  one  again,  I  had  sections  last  year,  and  all  sold  at  good 
piicM.    I  hope  to  have  more  this  year." 

I  will  enumerate  what  I  consider  the  main  requisites  of  a  good 

lit,  It  miiEt  he  of  material  cleanly  in  appearance  and  pleaaaot 
for  the  bees  to  Kork  on. 

2nd,  It  mnst  allow  of  the  bees  working  throughout  with  1 

3rd,  Yet,  itself  must  be  capable  of  division  into  neat  sectioi 
1  or  2  tbs.  each. 

4th,  These  sections  must  be  each 
that  they  can  be  placed  either  on  the 
hive  or  ioside  of  it. 

6tb,  They  must  give  facilities  for 
mere  or  less  storap;  room  as  the 
season  and  strength  of  the  stock  n:iay 


tt-Couttf 


.ring 


the  meeting,  ciprewed  her 

I,  and  her  hope  that  ilspn>- 

ided   and    increased.    SIib 


le  present  jear ' 
t.  Bev.  G.  Bayw 


coDtinned  interest 

sperity   and  usefulness  may  be 

hoped  the  neit  time  she  came  to  the  meeting  she  wonld  have  the 

every  county  in  England. 

The  report  having  been  taken  as  read  was  nnanimouilj  adopted, 
and  the  balance  sheet  for  the  past  year  showed  an  income  ot 
£-282  Hi.  i^d.,  and  a  cash  balance  in  hand  of  £63  Gi.  l^.  The 
following  were  the  office-bearers  elected  for  the  present  jut  :— 
Pm'uleni.  Baronees  Burdett-Contts.  Cpnimiu 
Rev.  E.  Bartrum  :  T.  W.  Cowa  ~ 
J.  Hunter,  Esq.  ;  C.  N.  Abbott,  I 
Jackson.  Esq.  ;  F.  Cheshire.  Esq.  Treamrrr,  W.  O.  B. 'Olennie 
Esq.  r/on.  Srn-rlarv.  Rev.  H,  R,  Peel.  The  Question  of  the  ip- 
pointment  of  Vioe-Preaidenls  was  postponed,  and  left  (or  the 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  to  a  future  general  meeting  of 
the  Ast"""*'*" 

Rev. 

desiron.  .     _..   .   „ 

national  Agricultural  Society,  whi 

year,  he  had  used  his  best  efforts  to  bring  the  AasociBlion  niuier 

the  notice  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  of  the  Miniioii 


,    They   mnit  allow 


■   being 


Tth  They  mnst  permit  of  being 
gUied  for  show,  and  se.iled  against 
dost,  damp,  or  insects. 

8th,  They  must  be  sncb  that  the 
bees    con    easily  be    dislodged   from 

!>th,  Th«y  must  be  simple  in  con- 
Btruction,  easily  handled,  and   modc- 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  accompanying 
engraving  (Eg.  IS)  represents  the  only 
tnperthatmeetsallthesereqiiiremcDt^. 

1  called  it  tiie  merchant  super  when  I 
obtained  first  priie  with  it  at  Dundee 
■nd  elsewhere  in  September,  1S77. 
The  Americans  call  it  the  prize  box, 
hecanse  with  it  Betsingcr  and  Doo- 
little  obtained  the  fifty  dolKr  gold 
medal  at  New  Tort  in  October  follow-, 
ing.  Each  section  consisf  oF  fonr 
pieoes  of  light  wood,  the  top  and 
bottom  bars   1)  inch   wide,  the  ends 

2  inches.      The  site  and  proportions 
may  rary  according  as  combs  of  one 
or  more  pounds  weight  may  be   de- 
sired, bnt  the  width  of  the  niece*  -is  given  above  are  essentials. 
Each  section  is  a  frame  jtist  right  for  a  single  comb  ;  when  several 
of  them  are  placed  side  by  side  the  narrow  top  and  bottom  bars 
laave  qnvter.ineh  spaces   for  the  bees  to  pass   np  and  down. 
Hius  no  honeyboard  is  required,  and  I  might  almost  say  no  queen 
eiclnder.     They  can  be  tiered  outwards  or  upwards  to  any  eitent. 
Iftey  MB  be  made  to  fit  four  or  more  into  a  wide  bar-frame  and 
hong  inside  the  hive.     The  hire  that  I  employ  was  fully  described 
on    page    127,  and    is    represented    in    the    anneied    cnfraving 

SSe.  19),  The  supers  are  such  that  anyone  may  be  removed  when 
lied,  and  an  empty  one  put  in  its  place.  Those  removed  mav 
have  the  bees  brushed  off  wiib  a  feather  in  a  moment.  Panes  of 
ghua  can  then  be  dropped  between  the  end  bars  and  secured  by 
tin  points  or  strips  of  gummed  paper.  The  frames  can  then  be 
pickedtogetherastightas  may  bcandwithordinarycarewill  travel 
anywhere  or  keep  for  years  secure  against  damp,  diri,  or  vermin. 
There  are,  of  course,  peculiarities  in  the  method  of  working 
tJieae  aectioEB  successfully.  They  cannot  be  laid  on  a  hive  in  the 
haphazard  way  in  which  lartrc  box  supers  generally  arc.  Means 
mnst  he  taken  to  insure  a  perfcciiy  straight  comb  hi  each  section, 
and  inducements  given  to  have  the  comb  fastened  to  the  wood 
on  all  the  sides.  Details  of  these  little  arU  most,  however,  be  left 
for  future  notes.  Now  is  the  time,  however,  for  preparing  the  supers 


House  Committee  with  the  view  of  obtaining  prizes  towards  the 
schalule.  lie  considered  it  of  the  first  importance  that  the  Asso- 
ciation should  be  represented  on  euch  an  occasion,  when  every 
desciiptjon  of  agricnltuisl  industry  would  be  collected  fimaall 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad  :  but  he  regretted  to  say 
his  application  had  been  made  too  lata,  and  that  the  arraagemenU 
had  been  so  far  settled  that  there  was  no  hope  for  his  application 
being  entertained.  But  beingdesirous  that  the  opportunity  shoold 
■  >  lost,  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  iiersonal  respoMibihtJ 

fering  prizes  ta  the  amount  of  1^24,  which  he  would  wiUingiy 

.  if  the  meeting  did  not  approve  of  the  course  he  had  taliM. 

M  tmanimously  agreed  that  the  action  of  the  Honorary  oe- 

ry  be  approved.      Mr.  Peel   then  a 
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BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Tbb  anonal  meeting  of  the  Briti-h   Bee-keepers'  Association 
was  held  on  the  l-2th  inst.  at  the  rooms  of  the  National  Chamber 


county  ansociations  in  connection  ■ 
to  admit  members  of  such  associal 

Mr.  J,  P.  Jackson  introduced  tW  ouujt.vi.  ui   m^  uam*.'-." 

of  a  honey  market  in  London  under  the  management  of  the 
British  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Mr.  Jackson  impree«ed  upon 
the  meeting  the  necossily  of  establishing  a  honey  market  or  depot 
in  London.  The  cottagers,  he  aaid,  could  not  find  a  ready  sale  for 
their  honey  in  the  absence  of  such  a  market.  If  they  did  not  t^ 
some  assistance  of  that  kind  they  would  give  up  the  idea  of  la* 
ing  honey  altogether.  The  Baroness  Buidett-Coutts  h»dgi»e"» 
shop  and  store  in  Columbia  Market  for  the  honey  trade,  U  ■"'^ 
an  arrangement  were  carried  out,  pure  English  honey  could  be  aoi'' 
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at  l«.jper  lb.  SeTeral  shopkeepers  had  intimated  their  willingness 
to  fleli  the  ho&ej  on  a  small  commission.  He  would  remind  the 
meetine  that  whilst  they  were  discussing  arrangements  for  open- 
ing a  home-made  honey  trade,  hundreds  of  tons  of  Amen  can 
honej  were  being  sold  very  cheap  all  over  the  country.  Ko  time 
vns  therefore  to  be  lost.     [Hear,  hear.] 

J£r.  Fletcher,  when  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  he  had  pur- 
chased some  American  honey,  and  he  did  not  fear  its  competition. 
Its  fiaTOur  reminded  him  of  peppermint  drops  mixed  with  tallow 
[laughter].  It  was,  however,  neatly^  pot  up,  and  looked  very 
besndfnl. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  that  the  absence  of  demand  for  home-made 
honey  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  cottagers  did 
not  make  it  up  clean  and  neatly.  Not  one-tenth  of  the  English 
hone^  was  offered  for  sale  in  a  state  fit  to  be  put  before  a  customer 
in  a  respectable  shop. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Peel)  was  warmly  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
nmrket,  and  added  that  he  had  received  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  approving  of  it. 

Professor  Redwood,  who  had  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
examined  and  analysed 
a  sample  of  American 
honey,  said  he  had  heard 
that  it  was  largely  im- 
ported from  California 
and  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, and  further  that  it 
was.  sometimes  largely 
adulterated  with  glucose 
(grape  sugar).  His  con- 
clusion was,  after  care- 
ful examination,  that  no 
sufficient  evidence  exist- 
ed to  justify  his  entirely 
condemning  the  import- 
ed article  as  being  adul- 
terated. It  lacked,  how- 
ever, the  peculiar  deli- 
cate flavour  which  was 
the  most  prized  charac- 
teristic of  Uie  best  honey. 
He  had  discovered  fnr- 
thez  that  bees  could  be 
taught  to  be  adulterators 
of  their  own  honey  by 
taking  up  deposits  of 
ghicoee  which  were  left 
purposely  in  their  "way, 
and  depositing  them 
without  preparation  or 
alteration  in  the  combs. 


food  they  had  a  mind  to  take,  for  the  dead  stock  was  well  Bup« 
plied,  nor  had  the  bees  eaten  above  half  their  stores. 

What  struck  me  most  in  this  overhaul  of  my  apiary  was  the 
unusually  small  quantity  of  dead  bees  which  were  found  on  the 
floorboards.  I  expected  to  find  a  large  number,  seeing  they  had 
been  shut  up  for  so  many  weeks  with  such  a  continuously  low 
temperature,  and  had  had  no  opportunity  of  carrying  off  theu: 
dead.  On  the  contrary,  in  some  hives  there  were  scarcely  a  doz^i 
dead  to  be  found.  Is  the  mort<ility  less  among  bees  when  they 
are  thus  hybemating  than  at  other  times  when  they  are  active 
and  abroad  during  the  winter  ?  In  our  western  country  so  near. 
the  sea  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  bees  to  be  shut  in  for  more  than  a 
week  at  a  time,  nor  do  I  recollect  any  winter  like  the  present 
since  I  came  to  reside  here  twenty- one  years  ago.  I  daresay  our 
Scotch  friends  on  the  east  coast,  or  inland,  can  enlighten  us  ou, 
this  point.  Certain  it  is  that  all  my  surviving  hives  are  unusually 
populous  and  lively  and  in  the  best  possible  health,  wbich  lo<^ 
as  if  a  cold  winter  was  the  best  possible  tonic  for  them,  dry,  more- 
over, as  this  has  certainly  been.  As  for  the  one  hive  that  has 
succumbed  to  dysentery,  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  may  have . 


Body  of  Hive,  the  brood  frames  being  removed 

The  stuff  was  really  not  what  we  know  as  honey,  being  deficient 
in  flavour,  and  not  naturally  obtained  from  plants  and  flowers. 
Btill,  he  had  not  been  able  by  the  closest  examination  to  get  any 
chemical  evidence  that  the  sample  submitted  was  not  honey. 
The  palate,  however,  could  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  American  article. 

The  meeting  adopted  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  the 
British  Bee-keepers'  Committee  be  requested  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  facilitating  the  sale  of  honey  belonging  to  the  members 
of  the  Association^  and  to  take  such  measures  thereupon  as  might 
seem  to  them  advisable." 


EFFECT  OF  THE  WINTER  1878-9  UPON  BEE  LIFE. 

SnicnB  I  wrote  touching  dysentery  in  hives,  on  retumin<^  home 
after  an  absence  of  [a  fortnight  I  have  found  the  miscnief  at 
work  in  my  own  apiary.  One  of  my  best  Italian  queens  with 
entire  population  or  an  autumn-fed  bar-fi-amed  cottage  hive  was 
dieooverea  entirely  destroyed  by  this  most  offensive  disease.  The 
cause  probably  was  just  as  stated  in  my  last  communication.  I 
had  resolved  to  overhaul  my  entire  stock  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  on  the  breaking-up  of  the  frost ;  accordingly  early 
last  week,  a  warm  day  occurring  with  no  wind,  I  devoted  a  couple 
of  hours  to  the  work.  The  result  showed  no  trace  of  dysentery 
in  any  other  hive.  One  only  was  poor  in  food,  a  mouse  having 
got  in  and  made  free  with  the  honeycomb.  The  creature  had 
availed  itself  of  the  too  large  opening  and  eaten  out  large  holes 
in  the  best  part  of  the  combs.  However,  the  bees  were  lively  and 
well,  so  I  slipped  in  two  or  three  of  the  cleanest  and  heaviest 
honeycombs  taken  from  the  defunct  hive,  both  being  bar-framed 
hives.  It  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes  substituting  the 
full  for  the  empty  ones,  as  the  frames  of  all  my  stocks  are  exactly 
alike  and  interchangeable.  As  for  the  combs  of  the  decayed 
stock  I  had  taken  them  all  out,  and  after  sweeping  out  the  dead 
bees  and  cleaning  away  the  offensive  matter  as  much  as  possible, 
tbcMe  I  did  not  reserve  for  feeding  other  hives  (as  the  one  jnst 
alluded  to),  were  arranged  loosely  in  an  empty  box  without  top 
or  bottom,  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  in  an  open  shed.  Here 
the  bees  have  been  very  busy  for  some  days  carrying  off  whatever 


Fig.  19.~MR.  RAITT'S  UIVE. 

and  the  interior  exposed,  showing  the  method  of  working  sections  in  the  hive. 

been  some  special  mischief  at  work,  perhaps  with  the  entrance 
way.  It  may  have  been  blocked  up  with  snow  or  otherwise 
choked  up  during  my  absence  from  home,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
proper  current  of  air  passing  in  to  ventilate  the  hive.  The  other 
stocks  on  the  same  stand  are  perfectly  well  and  strong. 

At  the  time  I  am  writing  the  weather  has  entirely  changed, 
and  a  warm  muggy  atmosphere  prevails,  but  as  the  bees  mbve 
been  out  eveiy  day  I  apprehend  no  evil  from  it.  If  only  there 
were  some  flowers  about  to  supply  pollen,  breeding  would  be  going 
on  vigorously.  If  ever  artificial  pollen  (such  as  pea  flour  reconip 
mended  by  some  advanced  bee-keepers)  were  likely  to  prove 
useful  now  is  the  time  to  try  it.  I  certainly  intend  to  give  thk  a 
trial,  as  we  cannot  look  for  any  sufficient  supply  of  natural  pollen 
for  at  least  a  month  to  come  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, everything  being  so  unusually  backward. 

Aprojws  of  a  state  of  motionless  hybernation  being  favourable  to 
a  prolonged  existence,  I  recollect  old  Dr.  Buckland  at  the  time  of 
the  Irish  famine  in  1848,  when  lecturing  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre 
at  Oxford,  seriously  recommending  famine-stricken  families  to  lie 
huddled  together  and  perfectly  still,  on  the  principle  that  where 
bodily  activity  is  arrested  there  vital  force  is  most  likely  to  be 
kept  up,  being  subject  to  the  least  possible  waste,  a  reasoning 
which  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  I  suppose  every  bee-keeper 
will  be  ready  to  admit  that  bee  life  has  much  more  duration  in 
winter  than  m  summer  time. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  one  reason  of  the  greater  suc(^8S 
of  our  north  country  bee-keej)ers  in  comparison  with  us  southrons 
is  the  colder  climate  they  enjoy — colder  in  winter  and  hotter  in 
summer,  which  is  doubly  favourable  if  the  theory  of  this  paper 
be  a  sound  one. — B.  &  W. 


BEE-KEEPING  EXPERIENCES  OF  A   BEGINNER. 

I  COMMENCED  bee-keeping  in  1877  with  a'swarm  which  was  sent 
on  the  Gth  June  in  a  hive  of  about  the  ordinary  cottager's  size.  I 
did  not  take  any  honey  at  all  that  year  in  consequence  of  meeting 
with  an  accident  which  occuiTed  one  day  when  I  was  enlarging 
the  hive  by  putting  a  nadir  underneath  it.  While  doing  this  I 
clumsily  upset  it,  and  as  there  were  no  cross  sticks  in  it  to  my 
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gnat  dumaj  the  combs  fell  oat.  I  placed  them  io  the  nadii  aod 
Mt  the  other  hire  on  the  top  a(  it.  Tbe  beea  hatched  the  brood 
in  tha  lower  one,  and  built  freah  combe  and  stored  the  honey  in 
the  top  one.  In  three  week*'  time  I  remoTed  the  loirec  onej  aa 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  hadpnt  tbe  combs  in  without  leaTiDR 
a  epooe  between  all  parte  of  them,  and  soaome  of  the  brood  could 
not  be  hatched.  When  I  remaved  them  I  found  that  the  bees  bad 
wmentad  those  places  round,  I  suppoee  to  prerent  the  deoid  lame 
from  being  offensiTC  to  them.  At  tbe  end  of  the  aeason  I  did  uot 
care  to  take  what  little  bone/  they  bad  stored  up,  so  the  onlj 
peo&t  I  derived  was  by  the  increaeed  ralue  ot  tbe  hire  as  tieing 
an  established  stock  instead  of  a  awarm.  It  did  not  bare  mncn 
honey  in  it,  for  I  was  obliged  to  feed  it  before  the  winter  was  orer. 
lAst  spring  I  bought  another  stock  in  an  18-lnch  hire.  I  nve 
tbis  also  some  food,  asaboutoQe-tbirdof  the  outer  combe  had  been 
out  out  the  antumn  before,  and  both  increased  greatly  in  nnmbeiB, 
and  alao,  while  the  fmit  trees  were  in  flower,  lamdly  in  weight. 
After  this,  with  us  here  (near  Loudon  and  close  to  Epping  Forest), 
a  period  of  very  ad  Terse  weather  followed  till  about  the  middle  oi 
Jane,  by  whlcb  time  the  hires  from  being  very  heay;  had  become 
very  light.  I  feared  tbat  the  small  hive  was  starring,  and  began 
feeding  again,  and  was  afraid  I  abonld  not  hare  any  success  this 

{ear  either.  During  the  next  montb  the  hires  grew  very  heavy, 
at  the  18-inch  one  did  not  wish  to  swann  and  killed  all  the 
dionee,  neither  would  it  accept  a  aaper.  It  was  too  late  for  the 
Bmall  one  either  to  do  any  good  by  swarming,  so  I  put  on  a  super  j 
and  afterwards  as  the  bees  began  to  cluster  outside  I  was  obhged 
to  giro  them  more  room  by  placing  nndemeatb  tbe  hire  a  nadir 
consisting  of  a  hire  of  about  16  inches  diameter,  cut  one-third 
afaallower.    Tbej  built  comb  In  this  and  filled  the  aupei  at  the 

At  the  end  ot  tbe  season  I  removed  the  super  and  the  top  hive 
and  put  the  bees  into  the  nadir,  which  I  was  obliged  to  enlarge 
by  au  eke,  making  it  into  a  fult-siied  IG-incb  bive.  The  nadir  was 
three-qnartere  full  of  comb  bat  no  honey  was  left  in  it,  so  I  ted  it 
with  aymp  for  tbe  winter.  Tbe  super  contained  sbont  6  lbs.  of 
honej,  and  the  hire  about  11  Sis.  without  including  waste,  Ac.  I 
drore  the  beee  ot  the  IS-incb  hire  into  an  empty  one  and  fed  them 
with  B^rup.  I  obtained  from  it  abont  27  lbs.  of  honey  without 
including  2)  lbs.  of  retnae  honey  and  the  waste,  ^C  The  hire  was 
an  old  one,  and  many  of  tbe  comba  were  black  and  thick  with  the 
skins  of  many  Eeneratious  of  larrse,  and  consequently  there  was 
much  refuse.  There  were  only  4  tbs.  of  bees  in  it,  so  I  bought  S^  lbs. 
more  from  a  farmer  and  added  tbem  to  iL 

The  tronble  I  hare  taken  has  been  compensated  by  the  pleasure 
which  I  bare  derived  from  the  bees,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  I  hare 
obtained  43  lbs.  of  honey,  and  that  instead  ot  the  small  cottager's 
hire  I  hare  now  a  Iti-incli  one,  and  both  hives  are  very  strong. 
Considering  the  nntaronrable  season  I  am  rerj  well  satisfied,  tor 
I  hare  succeeded  better  than  tbe  old  bee-keepers  near  me  whose 
Te«nlts  I  know,  but  who  follow  tbe  old-tashioned  plan.  Tbe 
farmer  mentioned  above  bad  Bre  hives  (I  beheve  only  one  of  these 
was  a  swarm  of  1878),  and  as  he  followed  the  old  system  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  two  beat  fcr  stock.  I  drore  two  of  tbe 
Others,  and  tbe  results  were  tojetber  about  8^  tbs.  of  bees,  and  I 
ihould  think  6  lbs.  of  honey.  The  other  one  was  not  worth  drir- 
ing,  as  it  bad  icarcely  any  bees  in  it  and  no  honey.  I  shook  a  few 
bees  out  of  it  among  the  others. 

I  drore  about  2}  tba.  ot  bees  from  a  hi  ve  belonging  to  a  Kentlen 
who  owns  three,  and  placed  them  in  a  small  hive  and  ted  them 
This  gentleman  has  been  waiting  to  see  how  the  sugar-fed  stocks 
turn  out  in  the  spring,  with  a  view  to  gathering  a  leeson.  My 
profits  last  year  (including  tbe  value  ot  the  honey  I  kept  or  gave 
away,  and  the  increased  value  ot  the  stock,  bat  deducting  the 
value  of  sugar  Ac],  was  £1  I6(.  lOd.  I  hope  that  the  very  cold 
winter  will  be  followed  by  a  hot  summer,  and  that  we  aball  do 
better  this  year  than  last.  I  much  prefer  the  sectional  aupera  to 
others,  hut  think  the  size  used  at  present  is  too  small  for  all  hires. 
This  year  T  hope  to  use  some  10  inchea  square,  and  of  ahont  three 
liinea  the  capacity.  I  tmat  my  experience  may  be  nsefnl  and  en- 
oourage  others  to  commence  bee-keeping.— Ton  Tovter. 


gentleman 


otdlnsry  cmmtrj  town  market  we  aball  »dTissjoati>kaapIlnhmas,wliloh 

I  bsTdy,  rood  l^sn,  ^ood  sItEen  and  mothsn ;  chickens  easily  nsivL  aod 

large  at  wi  milj  SBB.     If  fou  waat  to  (appl;  tlH  Loadoa  market  with 

nhoiot  poUtry  yoa  mut  hare  Dorking*.     Ttuy  are  hsnly  U  joa  bar*  a 

Bond  Hud  large  run,  bat  tfagy  will  not  do  in  oonHnemsnt.    They  are  fnUr 

yoD  miut  look  to  tbe  laleof  tgga  In  tba  winter.    Ivi  bavedcgsin  Deamhor 
--'  'uury  yoQ  moat  aare  piUlsU  In  April  and  Mtj.    Bnhnui  lay  at  aa 


have  two  plana  open  to  yon.  One  wUI  be  u  pot  the  cock  with  tlM  bans  In 
ia  to  keep  bmi  conflned  in  one  comer  of  tbe  pan  by  a  hnrdla.  He  may  tbok 
)  Twhi  tbe  cffgt  fertile. 

Skwibtom  HCV*  (R.  a.  WKiuy—'So  doubt  tha  Btewaiton  hire  fa  arall- 
Ble  (or  aectlonal  aiujen,  as  It '         "  "     ' 

only  It  would  probalMy  nqiilre 
with  tbe  bar  rpetcm  in  tbe  boxai 

doabted  objaoClon.    Wa  long  ago  diao 

anulBBocetobaretoaitianthein.  parb^BatamMt  cnUcal  m 
a  manipulation  ot  Urea.  The  Stewartoo  blve  [soper  ondata  of  thiea 
lagon  body  boiaa,  eaoh  tomlabed  wlUi  seren  bsrj.  Of  course  Uure  hare 
ea  raodiOcatlona,  sain  tbe'Carr  Btewarton"  hire,  which  laaqosie;  bnt 
...etraaaiHl  original  Btowartoa  la  aa  daaorlbad.  Tbe  hive  wbleb  yon  hare 
lately  received  trom  the  London  Arm  must  be  a  atUl  further  modlAoBtion. 


BB««DtnQ  Pios  (IT.  J,).— Thos 
Uiink  of  breeding  from  them  B^aln. 

OBADlKa  FlOION  SHOW    (J.    R 
awarda  to  which  yoa  refer. 

Baas    AND    T3HTB     PASTL'RK     (W.    //,    JUuwnl).— We 

hondred  atocke  of  beet  are  r&thi^r  too  many  to  be  placed  h 

neigbboarhDod  are  »  froqupntly  visited  and  dralDod  thai 
apead  more  time  and  labour  in  tHWag  their  honey-baga.    > 
sanding  your  addnea  to  Ux.  Fcttigrow.  Sale.  Cbeataire  ? 
FOWLS  FOB  Htsxer  FtUtPOsas  (CSherlton).— It  by  a  i 


to  baring  neglected  her  plga 


it  receiie  tbe  llit  of 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


Month  Week 


S7 

18 
1 
8 
S 

4 
9 


TH 

P 
8 

Sun 
H 

TU 
W 


FBBBUARY  S7— MABCH  ft,  1879. 


Royal  Society  at  8.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institntion  at  8  PJC. 

Royal  Medical  and  Chlrnrgical  Society  (Annlvenary) 

1  SUNDAY  IN  Lent.  [  at  8  p jc. 

Loudon  iDJBtltntlon  at  ft  P Ji. 

Society  of  Arts  at  8  p.x. 


Average 

Temperature  near 

London. 


Day. 

47.7 

49.1 

47.4 

48.7 

49.9 

49.7 

48.9 


Night.  Mean. 


33.S 
3S.8 
83.6 
J>4.7 
32.2 
81.6 
31.8 


40.6 

40.9 

40.5 

41.7 

41.0 

40.6 

40.3 


Sun 
Rises. 


h.  m. 

6  62 

6  60 

6  48 

6  46 

6  43 

6  41 

6  39 


Sun 
Sets. 


h.    m. 
6    84 


6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 


36 
37 
39 
41 
48 
44 


Moon 
Ri8e«. 


h.    ni. 
8    26 

8  64 

9  31 

10  21 

11  34 
OaS8 
1    69 


Moon 

Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Day 

of 

Year. 

h.   m. 

Days. 

m.   s. 

mom. 

6 

10    68 

68 

1      6 

7 

12    47 

69 

2    12 

> 

12    36 

60 

3    11 

9 

12    23 

61 

4      0 

10 

12    11 

62 

4    38 

11 

11    67 

63 

6      8 

12 

11    44 

64 

From  observations  taken  near  London  during  f orty-thiee  yeaiB»  the  average .  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  48.7° ;    and   its  night 
temperature  32.9°. 


SOWING  SEEDS  UNDER  GLASS. 

REPLY  given  last  week  to  an  Irish  sub- 
scriber embodied  a  hint,  as  replies  in  your 
correspondence  columns  often  do,  of  im- 
portance to  others  besides  the  querist.  If 
there  is  one  mistake  in  the  routine  of  gar- 
dening more  common  than  another  it  is  the 
practice  of  sowing  seeds  too  thickly.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  the  sowing  of  seeds 
under  glass.  Whether  the  plants  being  raised 
are  such  vegetables  as  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  or  Let- 
tuces, or  such  flowers  as  Lobelias,  Calceolarias,  or 
Cinerarias,  the  seed  is  frequently  sown  from  three  to 
ten  times  more  thickly  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  waste  of 
seed  in  such  cases  is  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with  the 
spoiling  of  the  plants,  which  is  inevitable  under  the  cir- 
cnmstances. 

If  a  hundred  Celery  plants  are  wanted  for  an  early  row, 
bow  often  are  at  least  two  thousand  seeds  sown  in  a  box  or 
pan  to  produce  them.  The  result  is  that  a  mass  of  crowded 
Testation  resembling  a  pan  of  Cress  is  produced,  and  not 
one  really  sturdy  ana  healtliy  Celery  plant  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  batch.  For  producing  the  number  of  plants 
required  a  few  of  the  best — and  bad  they  often  are — ^are 
selected  from  round  the  sides  of  tbe  pan  and  pricked  out, 
the  great  bulk  being  simply  spoiled  and  wasted.  The  same 
remark  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  Cauliflowers,  for 
these,  having  much  larger  seed  leaves  than  Celery,  spoil  the 
sooner  when  the  seed  is  sown  of  the  same  thickness  in  both 
instances.  In  raising  seedlings  of  any  kind  under  glass  the 
cultivator  should  first  determine  the  number  of  plants  he 
requires,  and  if  he  sows  about  twice  the  number  of  seeds 
he  will  with  ordinary  care  produce  more  than  sufficient 
plants  of  infinitely  superior  character  than  if  five  hundred 
seeds  were  sown  in  the  same  space  to  raise  each  hundred 
plants  re<}uired. 

In  sowing  seeds  that  germinate  freely  they  should  not  be 
placed  neajper  to  each  otner  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  than 
the  diameter  of  the  cotyledons,  or  seed  leaves,  of  the  plants ; 
and  even  then,  if  all  the  seeds  vegetate,  a  number  of  the 
plants  should  be  drawn  out  before  the  seed  leaves  are 
formed.  That  is  the  best  possible  mode  of  preventing  the 
damping  or  fogging-o£E  of  seedlings,  and  the  most  certain 
means  of  raising  a  healthy  stock  of  plants — the  first  condition 
essential  to  success  in  culture.  Thus  Celery  seeds  should  not 
be  nearer  to  each  other  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch^  Cauliflower 
seeds  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  Balsams  half  an  inch,  and  so 
on ;  those  being  minimum  distances,  and  if  a  few  seeds 
fiul  to  germinate  so  much  the  better  for  the  plants  and  the 
grower. 

Those  deductions  are  founded  on  thirty  years  of  expe- 
rience, and  are  the  outcome  of  many  failures  which  led  to 
a  few  successes.  The  older  I  live  the  more  thinly  do  I  sow 
seeds  under  glass.  I  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
inducing  young  men  to  sow  such  flower  seeds  as  Petunias, 
Stocks,  Asters,  &c.,  even  half  as  thinly  as  they  ought  to  be 
sown ;  and  I  suspect  there  are  hundreds  of  other  young 
gardeners,  also  amateurs,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  wasting 
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seed  and  spoiling  plants  by  the  practice  indicated.    Great 
care  is  taken  in  the  management  of  the  seed  pans,  yet  that 
care  is  very  simple.    The  four  primary  conditions  for  in- 
suring the  germination  of  seed  are  moisture,  air,  darkness, 
and  heat.     Only  moderate   heat  is    generaUy    required. 
Moisture  must  be  steady  and  regular ;  the  soil  must  not 
be  dry  even  for  a  moment  after  the  seeds  are  sown,  espe- 
cially that  portion  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  seed  pots 
or  pans.     It  is  by  having  the  surface  more  moist  than 
the  soil  beneath  that  many  thousands  of  plants  are  lost 
annually  by  damping-ofl:.    Darkness  is  secured  by  covering 
seeds  with  soil,  yet  if  they  are  covered  too  deeply  and  air 
is  excluded  they  will  not  vegetate.    In  the  case  of  very 
small  seeds,  such  as  Calceolaria,  Lobelia,  Gloxinia,  &c.,  the 
real  difficulty  is  to  cover  them  lightly  enough,  and  I  have 
found  in  the  case  of  the  very  smallest  seeds  that  it  is 
excellent  practice  not  to  cover  them  with  soil  at  all.    Pro- 
vided the  soil  in  the  pots  is  thoroughly  moist  and  the 
temperature  necessary  for  the  germination  of  the  seeds  is 
right,  it  only  remains  to  make  the  frames  containing  the 
pots  dark  by  covering  the  glass  thickly,  or  by  covering  the 
pots  individually  (if  they  are  in  houses  containing  plants 
which  must  have  light),  to  insure  the  satisfactory  vegetation 
of  the  seeds.    The  common  practice  of  raising  Mustard  and 
Cress  without  the  seed  being  covered,  so  that  the  produce 
is  free  from  soil  particles  which  adhere  to  the  young  plants 
when  they  have  been  forced  through  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
affords  all  the  evidence  needed  that  the  covering  of  seeds 
is  not  necessary  when  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  and 
the  necessary  absence  of  light  are  provided.    In  fact  I  do 
not  hesitate  saying  that  that  is  the  best  of  all  modes  of 
raising  plants  from  very  small  seeds. 

An  important  desideratum  in  the  germination  of  small 
seeds  is  a  moist  atmosphere  for  the  seed  pots  and  pans. 
Such  small  seeds  as  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  &c.,  should  never  be  watered — that  is,  it  should 
never  be  necessary  to  pour  or  sprinkle  water  on  the  surface 
of  the  pots  before  the  plants  appear.  Great  injury  is  done 
by  watering  seeds,  first  because  the  seeds  are  not  infre- 
quently washed  into  heaps  ;  and  secondly,  the  care  that  is 
often  exercised  to  prevent  that  contingency  results  in  such 
slight  *'  dewings  **  or  faint  sprinklings  which  do  not  pene- 
trate through  the  entire  mass  of  soil,  and  then  dampin^-ofE 
of  tiie  seedlings  occurs  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  soil  at 
the  bottom  of  seed  pots  and  pans  should  always  be  as  moist, 
or,  indeed,  more  moist  than  the  soil  at  the  surface  of  the 
pots.  This  can  generally  be  effected  by  placing  the  pots  on 
a  moist  base,  such  as  soil,  ashes,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  ;  but  if 
the  requisite  moisture  cannot  be  insured  by  any  other 
means  place  the  pots  in  saucers  of  water.  When  the  seed 
pots  have  to  be  placed  on  shelves,  especially  when  they 
are  made  of  open  latticework,  saucers  are  indispensable 
until  very  small  seeds  have  germinated.  When  the  soil 
has  been  watered  previously  to  sowing  the  seed,  and  a 
square  of  glass  is  placed  over  each  pot  and  the  glass  is 
further  shaded,  the  water  in  the  saucers  will  afford  suffi- 
cient moisture  for  the  germination  of  the  seed.  In  raising 
plants  under  the  darkening  mode  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  covering  be  reduced  immediately  the  first 
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signs  of  germination  appear,  removing  it  by  degrees  until  the 
seedlings  can  endure  tbe  full  light. 

In  all  probability  thousands  of  plants  have  already  been 
spoiled  during  the' present  spring  by  the  seed  having  been 
sown  too  thickly,  and  the  plants  having  been  kept  longer  than 
was  necessary  in  an  unduly  high  temperature ;  it  is  consolatory, 
however,  to  know  that  if  more  seed  is  sown  at  once — sown 
thinly,  and  the  seedlings  managed  intelligently,  little  if  any 
time  will  be  lost  in  the  end,  for  stout  sturdy  plants  raised 
at  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  are  infinitely 
superior  to  tall  lanky  weaklings  raised  from  seed  sown  a 
month  previously,  and  the  last  raised  plants  will  often  arrive 
at  maturity  the  soonest,  be  they  flowers  or  vegetables. 

Much  more  depends  on  the  manner  of  sowing  seeds  and  on 
the  management  of  the  seedlings  than  on  the  mere  time  of 
flowing  in  the  raising  of  early  crops.  No  date  can  be  named 
as  the  most  suitable  for  sowing  seeds  under  glass.  Circum- 
stances and  conveniences  are  far  more  important  than  dates 
in  determining  the  proper  time  for  sowing.  It  is  easy  with 
the  aid  of  a  well-heated  house  or  dung  frame  to  raise  seedlings 
by  the  thousand  in  January  or  February,  but  unless  other 
soit  ably  heated  and  light  structures  are  provided  for  the  sub- 
seq  uent  growth  of  the  plants  the  seedlings  are  only  raised  to 
be  destroyed,  and  seed,  space,  and  labour  are  wasted.  The 
great  majority  of  cultivators  are  those  whose  glass  struc- 
tures are  limited  to  one  or  more  cool  or  moderately  heated 
honses  and  a  few  frames.  It  is  common  for  those  to  make 
up  a  dung  bed  early  in  the  season  for  Cucumbers,  and  for  the 
raising  of  other  plants  from  seed.  These  are  the  people  who 
err  by  sowing  seeds  too  soon  and  too  thickly,  beeause,  having 
no  ro<«i  or  suitable  place  for  growing  on  the  plants  thinly,  they 
are  left  to  be  drawn  up  and  eventually  to  perish  in  the  seed 
pots.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  any  number  of  seed- 
lings when  a  heated  frame  is  provided  ;  difficulty  only  begins 
after  the  seedlings  appear,  and  seed,  therefore,  should  never 
be  sown  tmless  the  cultivator  is  assured  that  he  can  afterwards 
grow  on  the  plants  unchecked.  This  he  can  always  do  by 
waiting  for  the  natural  increase  of  heat  and  light,  which 
always  come  with  the  advance  of  the  season. 

Another  question  connected  with  the  raising  of  hardy  and 
half-hardy  plants  under  glass  may,  perhaps,  be  usefully 
noticed — namely,  the  question  of  heat.  As  a  rule  many  seeds 
are  sown  in  much  too  high  a  temperature.  The  seeds  genni- 
nate  rapidly,  but  it  is  at  &e  expense  of  the  plants,  which  come 
weakly,  and  time  is  lost  rather  than  gained  by  the  extreme 
forcing  process  when  it  is  applied  to  the  raising  of  vegetables. 
Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  its  continuance  into 
spring  vegetable  crops  can  only  be  produced  at  all  early  this 
jeeiT  by  sowing  seed  under  glass.  In  doing  this  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  process  of  Nature.  Nature  sows  her  seeds 
when  the  ground  is  cool,  and  the  plants  increase  in  growth  with 
an  inoreasing  temperature.  Man  often  does  quite  the  reverse ; 
he  plunges  his  seed  pots  in  a  tropical  heat,  and  is  then  com- 
pelled to  subject  the  seedlings  to  what  is,  to  them,  under  the 
circitmstances,  an  arctic  temperature.  We  are  obliged  at  times 
to  act  contrary  to  Nature,  but  it  were  well  if  we  did  not 
oppose  her  sd  violently.  Vegetable  crops  can  be  greatly 
accelerated  by  sowing  seed  in  rich  light  soil  covered  with  glass, 
and  other  shelter  when  necessary,  instead  of  sowing  it  in 
heated  fmmcs.  Small  frames  and  glass  protectors  are  now 
advertised  so  cheaply  that  every  gaitlen  should  possess  them. 
These  placed  in  a  sheltered  position  and  partly  filled  with 
prepared  soil  are  most  valuable  for  the  raising  of  such  seed- 
lings that  only  require  protection  from  cold  to  insure  their 
steady  advancement.  A  box  plunged  in  the  ground  at  the  foot 
^f  a  south  wall,  and  filled  to  within  8  inches  of  the  top  with 
light  rich  soil,  and  covered  with  a  few  large  squares  of  glass, 
forms  a  seed  bed  supenor  to  any  hot  dung  frame  for  raising  such 
vegetables  as  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  and  Lettuces,  and  such 
flowers  as  Stocks,  Asters,  Golden  Feather,  &c.  This  rode 
(ktmcture  gives  an  idea  of  the  various  superior  protectors  that 
are  now  provided.,  If  a  little  bottom  beat,  say  of  about  50P, 
not  more,  can  be  provided  it  will  be  a  great  advantage.  Seed 
MWn  now,  or  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  under  such  con- 
dHMfliB,  and  sown  thinly,  will  produce  better  plants  with  less 
tnwble,  and  crops  nearly  or  quite  as  early  are  those  produced  by 
enly  and  thick  sowing  of  the  seed  in  January.— A  Nobthxbn 
Gaikdbkeb.  

ViTALiTT  OP  Garden  Vermin.  —  Your  correspondent 
"  G.  O  S."  invites  reports  as  to  the  destruction  of  slugs  and 
<»theT  w%nuA  during  the  lox^-continued  frost.    Here,  in  Cleve- 


land, we  often  had  the  thermometer  down  to  6° ;  the  gronnd 
was  hard  as  a  rock  to  a  depth  of  15  inches,  and  yet  four  days 
ago  I  found  among  the  clumps  of  Violets  great  numbers  of  the 
small  black  slug  as  cheerful  as  possible — a  very  unpleasant 
surprise. — Yorkbhibe. 


A  TRIAL  OF  FUEL. 


Which  is  the  best  fuel  for  the  generation  of  heat  in  the 
furnaces  of  garden  boilers  and  flues  ?  Such  was  the  question 
which  I  put  lately  to  a  worthy  old  man  who  for  nearly  thirty 
years  has  had  charge  of  the  fires  in  the  garden  where  he  still 
works  as  an  under  gardener,  content  to  remain  his  master's 
"right  hand,**  and  proud  to  know  that  his  services  are  valued 
and  himself  respected.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  Master  has  tried 
coke,  and  tried  ant*cite :  but  I  always  tell  him  there's  nothin 
like  a  mixter  for  a  steady  heat."  I  was  inclined  to  think  my 
old  friend  right,  and  in  truth  I  had  been  long  ago  taught  to 
consider  his  *'  mixter  "  an  excellent  fuel,  but  must  confess  to 
not  altogether  agreeing  with  him,  for  a  reading-up  of  authorities 
had  given  rise  to  a  preference  for  coke  for  which  I  am  afraid 
no  sound  reason  drawn  from  actual  experience  could  hare  been 
given. 

In  all  I  had  read  concerning  the  relative  v^ae  Of  fuel  I 
failed  to  recall  any  clear  statement  of  the  GoaditionB  under 
which  trials  have  been  conducted ;  and  yet  when  «re  come 
seriously  to  consider  the  various  influences  aflecting  a  trial  or 
rather  series  of  trials,  the  difficulty  of  aniving  at  a  reliable 
conclusion  is  certainly  not  inconsiderable.  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  here  I  refer  solely  to  trials  made  in  siwh  a  heat- 
ing apparatus  as  is  used  for  horticoltural  purposes,  for  I  am 
aware  that  that  fuel  is  thought  best  a  given  quanti^  of  which 
will  cause  water  to  boil  soonest  in  the  boiler  of  a  nxed  steam 
engine.  But  surely  such  data  are  somewhat  vague,  to  say  the 
leiut,  for  a  given  steady  heat  is  what  we  require  rather  than 
water  at  the  boiling  point — a  mere  flash-in-the-pan  that  is 
quite  beside  the  question. 

During  the  late  severe  weather  there  came  a  time--and  a 
most  tantalising  time  it  was — when  tbe  thermometer  kept 
steadily  within  a  degree  or  two  of  the  freezing  point  for  many 
days  together ;  dense  clouds  shut  in  the  sky,  a  heavy  mist  hong 
among  the  trees  apparently  undistorbed  by  a  light  wind  from 
the  north-east,  and  as  day  followed  day  without  change  it 
oocurted  to  me  that  we  could  have  no  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  trial  of  fuel,  three  lots  of  which  were  prepared 
forthwith — 1  cwt  of  coke,  another  of  anthracite,  and  another 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  coke  and  anthracite  well  mixed. 
Tbe  trial  extended  over  three  days,  a  separate  day  being  given 
to  each  kind  of  fuel,  and  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  three 
consecutive  days  of  a  similar  steady  temperature  of  31^  in  the 
open  air,  and  with  clouds,  wind,  and  mist  unchanged.  On  the 
first  day  the  1  cwt.  of  anthracite  was  taken,  and  a  fire  made 
in  the  furnace  of  a  saddle  boiler  heating  a  light  glass  house 
some  80  feet  by  16.  The  temperature  of  the  house  when  the 
fire  was  lit  was  43° ;  duration  of  fire  seven  hours,  maximum 
temperature  attained  5€P.  Next  came  the  coke  under  precisely 
similar  conditions  with  somewhat  better  result,  the  duration  of 
fire  being  nine  hours,  and  the  maximum  temperature  51°.  On 
the  third  day  tbe  mixed  fuel  was  used  with  still  better  results, 
the  duration  of  fire  being  eleven  hours,  and  the  maximum 
temperature  being  52°,  thus  proving  the  truth  of  the  old  fire- 
man's assertion  that  "  there's  nothin  like  a  mixter."  Due  oare 
was  taken  to  manage  each  fire  just  as  is  done  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice, the  furnace  being  filled  when  the  fire  was  sufficiently 
strong,  a  moderate  draught  maintained,  and  the  fire  stiired 
only  before  tfarowiog  in  more  fuel.  No  doubt  the  maximnm 
temperature  would  have  been  higher  each  time  for  a  little 
while  with  a  strong  draught  and  frequent  stirring,  but  the 
result  would  not  have  been  so  useful. — Edward  LucKHTTBar. 


NUMBERS  VERSUS  NAMES  FOR  R06E& 

The  advantage  of  employing  numbers  instead  of  names  is, 
I  think,  generally  admitted,  and  adopted  by  the  tmde  and 
laige  growers,  and  I  think  they  might  with  equal  advantage 
be  employed  by  small  growers  who,  like  myself,  grow  Roses 
for  pleasure. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  in  use  a  very  simple  plan  which,  with- 
out daimiag  any  originality  for  it,  I  will  tiy  and  ^mlain, 
hoping  it  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers.  Be  has 
taken  Mr.  Hinton's  1877  election  list  for  his  foundation,  and 
commences  \jj  calling  No.  1  Marie  Baumann.     One  Of  the 
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adTuitagM  of  this  is  that  it  very  soon  fixes  the  1877  position 
of  eadi  Rose  in  your  mind.  Haying  finished  his  numerical 
list,  using  Mr.  Hinton^s  list  as  far  as  it  goes,  adding  in  the 
Older  he  thinks  proper  any  remaining  varieties,  he  then  enters 
them  into  an  alphabetical  index,  snch  as  tradesmen  use  for 
their  ledgers,  only  of  a  sise  convenient  for  his  podcet  With 
his  alphabetical  index  and  ooneafMmding  numbers  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  at  once  finding  the  number  of  any  Rose  should  he 
know  the  name  and  require  the  number.  With  his  numerical 
list  at  the  end  of  his  book  he  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
name  should  he  know  the  number. 

By  constant  use  you  become  familiar  with  numbers  and 
names,  and  could  almost  dispense  with  your  book.  But  it 
woold  be  well  to  have  a  larger  book  in  reserve  In  case  the 
small  pocket  book  is  lost  or  misiaid.<-MANCH£8TBS. 


NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 


WSBB  it  not  that  your  able  correspondeot  "A  Kitchen 
Gakdsneb"  puts  a  question  to  me  (page  118),  in  which  is 
coQTeyed  the  insinuation  that  I  do  not  praetise  what  I  preach, 
I  would  not  have  returned  to  this  subject  just  now. 

I  do  not  grow  White  Lady  Downe's  Grape  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  do  not  grow  Black  Lady  Downe*s,  Alieante,  and 
other  coazse  late-keeping  Grapes — simply  because  I  can  supply 
my  empl<»yer*8  table  with  very  much  finer  Grapes  throughout 
the  season  that  Grapes  are  required  of  me»  I  have  no  anxiety 
to  nnfaold  the  quality  of  eithca:  White  or  Black  Lady  Downe's, 
but  naring  seen  the  White  ootemporaneous  with  the  Black 
plump  and  sound  in  April,  ackd  know  those  who  do  find  it 
still  keep  well,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  '*  A  Kxtohbn 
Gaboehxb"  condemned  it  "  too  sweepingly."  A  correspon- 
dent latel J  spoke  of  White  Lady  Downo*s  as  a  "  useful "  late 
Orape^  and  I  think  myself  that  is  just  all  that  can  be  said  of 
some  other  early  and  late  varieties.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  Buckland  Sweetwater  is  a  useful  Grape,  and  that 
"A  KrrcHBN  Gabdsmeb"  finds  it  so ;  but  X  still  adhere  to 
what  I  said  of  it,  that  in  no  sense  of  the  term  can  it  be  classed 
where  your  correspondent  classed  it — among  "  fine-flavoured '' 
Grapes.  I  am  not  by  any  means  singular  in  thinking  that  far 
too  much  has  been  made  of  the  qualities  of  Buckland  Sweet- 
water. It  must  be  granted  that  it  is  a  very  easily  grown 
vaisefy.  The  same  could  be  said  of  others  that  have  next  to 
nothing  dse  to  recommend  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  fint-claes  horticulturists  hke  your  correspondent  will  not 
csze  to  view  their  productions  from  that  as  their  chief  stand- 
point. I  do  not  find  Buckland  Sweetwater  useful  because  my 
employen  wiU  not  use  it.  To  compare  it  with  Lady  Downe's 
ana  Alicante  and  other  late  Grapes  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
a  fair  comparison.  The  one  Gi-apc  is  for  one  season  and  the 
others  for  quite  a  different  one.  For  my  own  taste  I  con- 
sider Lady  Downers  in  Febrnaiy  and  March  if  well  ripened 
a  better  flavoured  Grape  than  Buckland  Sweetwater. 

*'  A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb  "  says,  "  The  less  said  about  the 
Didce  of  Bnccleuch  the  better."  Certainly,  if  he  c^not  grow 
it,  it  is  his  wisdom  to  keep  it  out  of  his  selection.  He  brings 
out  its  bad  qualities  sweepingly,  but  I  cannot  see  my  way  to 
chime  in,  for  this  among  other  reasons :  I  find  no  white  Grape 
so  acceptable  at  my  employer's  table,  and  have  had  more  said 
to  me  by  a  class  of  society  most  of  all  accustomed  to  fine 
Grapes  in  praise  of  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
than  of  all  other  Grapes  put  together.  This  may  be  considered 
bringing  out  its  gooa  qualities.  To  say  that  Buckland  Sweet- 
water is  comparable  to  the  Duke  in  cither  appearance  or 
flavour  is  nothing  short  of  nonsense.  I  quite  admit  the  Duke 
has  been  a  failure  iu  many  places,  for  I  have  been  eye  witness 
to  such,  but  in  every  instance  I  had  no  di^KMilty  in  seeing  what 
was  to  my  judgment  sufficient  cause  for  the  failure,  and  I  have 
as  good  a  ri|^t  to  say  as  much  about  the  way  the  Duke  suits 
my  purpose  as  your  conespondent  has  to  condemn  it  because 
he  mils  to  grow  it.  Contrary  to  what  your  correspondent 
seems  to  believe,  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  same  treat- 
ment and  conditions  should  as  a  rule  produce  the  same  results, 
and.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  contradiction  of  this  im- 
pression in  the  culture  of  Grapes.  At  Archerfield  I  grew  the 
Golden  Champion  as  suocessfully  as  I  have  grown  the  Duke 
here,  and  no  two  places  could  be  more  dissimilar  in  soil  and 
dhooate.  I  have  failed,  despite  all  the  measures  I  can  devise,  to 
grow  Museats  of  Alexandria  here  as  I  have  done  on  the  east 
coast.  But  am  I  to  condemn  the  Muscat  for  that  ?  So  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  oonoemed,  I  can  here  grow  the  Duke,  but  not  the 
Muscat,  well.    It  :s  uot  the  Duke  alone  that  I  have  a  desire  to 


speak  a  word  for.  While  such  exquisite-flavoured  Grapes  are 
in  existence  as  the  Frontignans  I  look  upon  it  as  a  pity  that 
such  Grapes  as  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Foster's  Seedling 
should  have  all  but  elbowed  them  out  of  our  vineries.  I  think 
it  is  not  creditable  to  us  as  horticulturists  that  this  should  be 
so. — D.  Thomson,  JOrumlanrig  Oardemt, 

CAMELLIA  BUDS  DROPPING. 

I  AGREE  with  "  R.  M.  A."  (page  113)  to  a  certain  extent  that 
the  winter  ;has  not  been  favoui-able  to  the  flowers  expanding  ; 
but  I  wish  to  point  out  a  few  other  causes  of  the  plants  drop- 
pine  their  buds.  Lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots  during  the  time 
the  Duds  are  swelling  causes  the  base  of  the  buds  to  become 
soft,  and  therefore  turn  brown.  This  I  consider  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  buds  falling.  The  Camellia  is  a  moisture-loving  plant ; 
yet  by  no  means  should  the  plants  become  waterlogged  at  any 
time,  as  that  will  also  cause  the  buds  to  drop.  Another  cause 
is  overpotting,  through  which  the  soil  becomes  sour. 

I  always  turn  all  the  plants  out  of  doors  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  but  this  is  not  done  until  they  have  made  their  growth, 
and  then  they  are  not  placed  in  an  exposed  situation,  but  in  a 
sheltered  comer,  where  they  are  under  the  eye  and  not  neg- 
lected watering.  Previously  to  housing  the  plants  I  go  care- 
fully over  them  and  examine  their  drainage,  and  rectify  any 
fault  in  that  respect.  I  also  wash  every  leaf  as  well  as  the 
wood  with  soft  soap  and  warm  water,  which  keeps  them  clean 
all  through  the  winter. 

Camellias  have  with  me  flowered  very  satisfactorily  this 
season.  I  counted  the  other  day  upwards  of  a  hundred  fully 
expanded  blooms  on  a  plant  of  Imbricata.  The  plant  measures 
7  feet  in  height  and  3  feet  through.  The  same  plant  has  been 
flowering  more  or  less  since  Christmas,  and  to  all  appearance 
will  continue  flowering  for  another  month.  Alba  plena  has  also 
flowered  well ;  also  Lady  Hume's  Blush,  which  I  consider  a  vexy 
useful  variety,  so  admirably  adapted  for  cutting.  Reine  des 
Fleurs  has  had  some  tine  flowers ;  also  Elegans,  Countess  of 
Orkney,  and  many  other  varieties 'have  all  flowered  extremely 
welL—J.  L,  J. 

SUNSHINE. 

Ik  the  Journal  of  February  20tb.  under  tho  head  of  *'  Notes 
and  Gleanings,"  it  is  remarked  "  The  present  winter  has  not 
been  more  remarkable  for  its  prolonged  severity  than  from  the 
long-continued  absence  of  sun."  I  apprehend  all  of  us  have 
more  or  less  noticed  this.  In  a  wet  winter  we  do  not  expect 
muoh  sunshine,  but  during  a  long  frost  there  has  generally 
been  a  continuance  of  bright  sunshiny  days.  During  the  latte 
winter-— (shall  I  say  the  late  ?  12°  of  frost  last  night  does  not 
look  like  it) — what  a  continuance  of  dull,  heavy,  leaden  skies 
there  has  been  I  The  sort  of  weather  that  suggesto  the  sarcasm 
of  our  lively  friends  across  the  Channel,  that  the  suicides  i^ 
England,  especially  in  November,  are  all  attributable  to  the 
climate.  Some  have  e^en  gone  so  far  as  to  write  the  English- 
man's epitaph — 

*•  Ci  gtt  Jean  Roebif ,  Ecuyer, 
Qui  88  pendit  poor  ae  de  s'eanayer." 

«  Here  lies  Sir  John  Plampndding  of  the  Graoffe, 
Wbo  hunif  UiiaaeU  ouo  moniiug  for  a  cbauge." 

But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  late  suulessness  is  not  a  matter 
of  serious  import,  and  one  likely  before  lung  to  call  for  con- 
siderable notice. 

It  is  stated — I  am  not  astronomer  enough  to  vouch  for  the 
facta— that  during  the  last  eclipse  the  condition  of  the  sun  was 
observed  to  have  undei*g<me  a  change,  that  the  sun  spots  were 
much  fewer,  and  that  the  burning  hydrogen  of  the  oorona  had 
largely  disappeared.  This  would  imply  that  solar  heat  and 
activity  of  late  have  decreased.  In  conjunction  with  this  we 
are  informed  of  another  very  singular  fact,  that  soon  after  1880 
four  of  the  greatest  planete  of  our  system — Jupiter,  Uranus, 
Saturn,  and  Neptune — will  be  at  their  nearest  approach  to  the 
sun  almost  coincidently.  This  is  an  event  that  will  not  have 
happened  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  it  is 
thought  may  allect  the  atmospheric  state  very  unfavourably. 
The  view  is,  that  when  one  or  more  of  the  large  planets  is 
nearest  to  the  sun  the  temperature  and  condition  of  our  atmo- 
sphere are  so  disturbed  as  to  cause  injurious  vicissitudes,  ter- 
rible rains,  prolonged  droughts,  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  crops,  and  pestilence  among  human  beings  and  domestic 
animals.  The  further  inference  is,  if  one  planet  affecte  us  thus 
uafavourably  what  may  not  be  expected  from  such  an  unpre- 
cedented conjunction  ?    Whatever  arc  opinions,  facts  remain. 
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It  is  certainly  the  case  that  for  horticulturists  as  for  agricul- 
turists there  have  been  very  trying  and  perplexing  seasons, 
and  that  at  present  things  do  not  seem  very  likely  to  mend. 
—A.  C.  

SMALL  VERSUS  LARGE  GLASS  HOUSES   AND 

BOILERS. 

As  usual  Mr.  William  Taylor  has  directed  attention  to  im- 
portant subjects  at  page  95.  His  remarks  on  valves  will  be 
verified  by  every  practical  gardener,  and  if  am  not  mistaken 
so  will  what  I  am  about  to  submit  to  you. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  by  practical  men  that  modem 
glass  structures  are  not  more  favourable  to  fruit  or  plant 
development  than  those  built  on  the  old-fashioned  systems 
of  glazing,  &c.,  are.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  size  that  many 
glais  houses  are  now  made,  the  large  boilers  put  in  to  heat 
tiiem,  and  the  complicated  way  in  which  the  pipes  and  valves 
have  to  be  arranged,  are  altogether  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  plain  old-fashioned  system.  It  is  pretty  well  known  and 
admitted  that  everything  which  has  to  be  grown  under  glass 
usually  succeeds  much  better  in  a  small  or  moderate-sized 
house  than  in  a  very  large  one  ;  and  as  to  boilers,  a  convenient- 
sized  one  with  its  work  straight  before  it  and  sufficient  power 
to  do  it  thoroughly  is  certainly  much  preferable  to  a  monster 
boiler  put  in  to  heat  5000  or  6000  feet  of  4-inch  piping. 

My  experience  does  not  lead  me  to  speak  favourably  of 
either  big  glass  houses  or  big  boilers.  A  vinery,  say  from 
150  to  200  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  the  same  in  height,  has 
a  grand  appearance ;  but  I  never  could  grow  such  fine  fruit  in 
those  imposing  structures  as  in  houses  from  30  to  50  feet  long, 
about  16  or  18  feet  high,  and  the  same  in  width.  I  have 
observed  many  instances  which  proved  the  correctness  of  this, 
not  only  in  Grape-culture,  but  other  kinds  of  fruit  and  plants  as 
well.  Probably  boilers  and  valves  are  partially  to  blame  for 
this,  as  the  atmosphere  of  large  houses  fluctuates  so  rapidly. 
In  a  cold  windy  day  this  is  most  perceptible.  Allowing  the 
temperature  of  houses  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  external  tem- 
perature will  not  act  injuriously  on  anything  providing  the 
change  is  not  too  rapid ;  but  this  is  just  what  it  is  in  very 
large  houses,  as  everyone  must  have  proved  that  has  had 
dealings  with  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  rapid  and  extreme  changes  of  tempe- 
rature are  prejudicial  to  tender  fruits  or  plants.  Small  and 
moderate-sized  houses  are  just  the  places  where  the  tempera- 
ture can  be  worked  up  or  down  at  pleasure,  and  with  great 
conTenience,  by  having  good  boilers  and  few  valves.  I  know 
of  nothing  more  annoying  than  to  have  one  boiler  heating  two 
or  three  large  structures  or  eight  or  ten  small  houses,  and 
just  when  heat  is  wanted  in  one  of  them  it  cannot  be  secured. 
This  is  what  frequently  occurs,  and  the  best  laid  pipes,  regu- 
lated valves,  or  experienced  persons  to  work  them  cannot 
avoid  this.  In  large  houses  with  much  piping  in  them,  and 
where  the  boiler  hAd  more  than  one  house  to  heat,  I  have  seen 
the  hot  water  circulate  up  one  side  of  the  house  and  leave 
the  pipes  on  the  other  siae  cold,  although  both  valves  were 
alike  open.  This  is  the  result  of  having  too  much  piping 
going  in  so  many  directions ;  and,  although  the  maker  of  the 
boiler  may  guarantee  it  to  heat  the  number  of  feet  of  piping 
attached,  yet  if  the  different  arrangements  are  not  sufficiently 
considered  failures  will  occur. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  greater  mistake  that  anyone  can  make 
connected  with  the  erection  of  glass  houses  than  to  put  in  one 
large  boiler  to  do  the  work  of  two,  three,  or  four  smaller  ones. 
In  defence  of  the  large  one  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  only 
one  fire  to  keep  going  in  the  place  of  three  or  four,  but  the 
difference  of  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  many  cases  would  be 
difficult  to  prove,  not  to  speak  of  the  extra  labour  and  often 
faulty  circulation  caused  to  the  large  boiler.  To  all  con- 
templating erecting  glass  houses  I  say.  Have  convenient 
middle-sized  structures.  Do  not  have  one  very  large  boiler  in- 
stead of  two  small  ones,  as  many  valves  are  certain  at  some 
time  to  result  in  much  labour,  annoyance,  and  a  deficiency  of 
heat  when  it  is  most  wanted. — A  Eitchek  Gabdener. 


PEAR  ELECTION. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  in  "  Wiltshibe  REcrroR's  "  able 
hands  the  Pear  election,  in  whatever  way  it  is  carried  out,  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  of  us.  But  if  the  suggestion  of  *'  Amateur, 
Cirencester^^  of  throwing  out  early  and  hite  varieties  is  carried 
into  effect,  the  election  would  fail  to  provide  the  very  thing  it  I 


is  most  wanted  for — namely,  a  succession  of  the  best  Pears 
over  the  longest  period  of  the  year  instead  of  the  glut  for  a 
month  or  two  which  at  present  exists  in  too  many  gardens. 
This  seems  to  me  the  most  essential  feature  of  the  whole  elec- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
canying  it  out  successfully.  Exhibition  Roses  coming  into 
bloom  simultaneously  can  easily  be  compared  one  with  another 
and  judged  according  to  their  relative  merits,  but  how  can  a 
Pear  ripening,  say  at  Easter,  be  compared  with  another  ripe  in 
October? 

If  the  list  is  to  be  for  the  twenty-four  best  Pears,  I  would 
suggest  dividing  the  number  into  four  equal  parts  instead  of 
merely  trying  to  place  them  in  their  onier  of  ripening,  and 
placing  first  the  six  best  early  varieties  say  for  August  and 
September,  then  the  six  best  autumn  Pears  for  October  and 
November,  followed  by  the  six  best  winter  kinds  for  December 
and  January,  and  finish  the  six  best  for  February  and  March, 
or  later.  If  some  such  arrangement  is  not  made  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  autumn  Pears  will  inevitably  find  their  way  into  the 
lists ;  and  let  any  of  your  readers  who  doubt  this  look  to  their 
fruit  rooms.  Can  any  one  of  them  send  you  six  distinct  dishes 
at  the  present  time  which  are  good  enough  to  escape  the  con- 
demnation of  faint  praise  7  And  if  not,  what  further  proof  is 
required  of  the  desirability  of  paying  special  attention  to  the 
latest  varieties. 

In  his  intere«tting  article  last  week  '^  Wiltshire  Rbcttor  " 
has  pointed  out  the  proper  treatment  for  ripening  late  Pears, 
and  all  we  now  require  is  a  knowledge  of  uie  b^  kinds  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  way  in  which  Uiey  should  be  grown — 
whether  on  walls,  in  the  open,  or  under  glass. 

Such  of  the  electors  as  are  unable  to  select  late  Pears  from 
their  own  experience  should  of  course  leave  them  out,  and  I 
venture  to  predict  that  the  number  of  blanks  would  mont 
eloquently  prove  this  to  be  the  point  on  which  information  is 
most  needed. 

The  time  of  ripening  would  doubtless  vary  according  to 
locality  and  seasons,  and  opinions  will  differ  even  more  as 
regards  the  merits  of  different  varieties,  but  these  are  the  veiy 
points  to  be  cleared  up  by  the  election. — Essex. 


DWARF  STOCKS  FOR  ROSES. 

Dwarf  stocks  for  Roses  have  certamly  increased  daring  the 
last  few  years.  Formerly  we  felt  satisfied  with  the  Manetti  as 
a  stock  ;  and  if  dwarfs  were  required  different  to  tiiis  they 
were  obtained  on  their  own  roots.  Now  we  have' in  addition 
to  the  Manetti  the  seedling  Briar,  Briar  cuttings,  and  the  De 
la  Grifferaie  stock  for  dwa^s  ;  while  a  friend  of  mine,  a  noted 
amateur  grower,  is  discarding  the  Manetti  for  a  stock  belong- 
ing to  the  Gallica  race  of  Roses,  which  he  describes  as  being 
very  free-rooting,  not  liable  to  mildew,  and  makes  scarcely 
any  suckers. 

Most  growers  of  any  note  have  a  fancy  for  their  own  par- 
ticular stock ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Jowitt  told  me  that  he  could 
do  nothing  with  the  seedling  Briar ;  and  another  exhibitor  I 
know  condemns  all  but  the  Manetti.  It  has  been  his  favourite 
stock  for  years ;  and  ¥nth  a  feeling  of  pride  he  points  to  his 
Roses  on  Manettis  to  the  disparagement  of  plants  in  the  same 
garden  on  the  Briar.  For  my  part  I  cannot  admit  that  the 
Manetti  with  me  is  in  anywise  equal  to  the  seedling  Briar. 
Roses  on  it  make  very  luxuriant  growth  the  first  season  after 
being  budded  ;  and  though  in  most  cases  I  leave  them  in  the 
ground  where  they  were  budded,  still  the  following  year  when 
cut  back  their  growth  is  weak,  the  blooms  small,  and  they 
prove  altogether  most  unsatis&ctoiy,  whereas  plants  on  tiie 
seedling  Briar  make  equally  good  growth  after  being  cut  back 
as  they  do  previously  to  that  operation. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  heard  of  rooted 
Briar  cuttings  being  employed  as  a  stock,  so  I  planted  some 
this  winter,  and  hope  in  due  time  to  be  able  to  chronicle  the 
result  in  the  Joumal.  However,  to  judge  from  their  appear- 
ance when  planted  I  think  they  will  eventually  take  the  place 
of  the  seedling  Briar,  for  the  following  reasons  :  We  shau  not 
have  to  wait  quite  so  long  fof  them  to  g^w  big  enough  for 
budding ;  again,  the  wood  is  straighter  and  cleaner  at  the  plaoe 
required  for  the  insertion  of  the  bud;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  roots  radiate  from  the  stem  like  the  fingers  of  a 
hand  when  laid  fiat  on  a  table.  This  alone  I  consider  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  the  plants  will  derive  more  immediate 
help  from  top-dressings,  mulching,  liquid  manure,  kc^  than 
the  seedling  Briar  can  possibly  do,  because  of  its  tendency  to 
make  tapering  or  tap  roots,  conseqnentiy  travelling  further 
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JLwaj  from  any  stimulant  that  may  be  applied  to  the  snrfacei 
4Uid  very  probably  getting  into  something  ungenial  to  the 
ceqairements  of  the  Roee,  which  may  in  some  instances 
acconnt  for  its  proving  unsatisfactory.— -Oxonian. 


AN  EXHIBITION  GUIDE. 

I  TESBKR  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  tornlden  for  so  kindly 
replying  to  my  request ;  and  who  will  deny  his  remarks  being 
Ixtth  interesting  and  of  much  value  ?  An  accepted  standard 
of  perfection  arrived  at  previously  I  hold  to  be  desirable,  and 
were  Mr.  Iggulden's  standard  agreed  to  I  should  accept  it 
cheerfully.  Previously  to  1868  I  took  little  interest  in  ganien- 
ing,  though  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  craft,  my  father 
baving  been  for  forty-five  years  a  market  gardener.  Since  the 
date  named  it  is  just  possible  that  I  have  had  flowers  and  fmit 
on  the  brain ;  certainly  since  then  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
learn  how  to  grow  and  to  find  out  what  were  best  worth  grow- 
ing. I  have  visited  many  shows,  distance  being  counted  of 
slight  object ;  and  though  I  have  been  a  silent  ob^rver,  I  have 
exercised  all  my  powers  to  comprehend  the  subject  of  exhibiting. 

To  detect  good  fruit  from  moderate  fruit  is  not  a  hard  task, 
and  I  never  saw  a  decision  where  really  first-class  fruit  was 
staged  but  I  imagined  I  could  detect  the  reason  why.  Where 
fruit  is  all  moderate,  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  dishes  is  fre- 
quently a  difficult  task  indeed.  To  induce  two  people  to  arrive 
«t  one  pinion  regarding  the  value  of  separate  diimes  of  fruit 
is  a  diinculty  that  I  Imve  frequently  found  insurmountable. 
Said  a  judge  in  my  hearing  at  a  summer  show,  "  I  don't  like 
those  Lord  Suffield  Apples,  there  is  no  weight  in  them."  I 
•oppose  he  would  have  said  the  same  of  the  feswick.  As  will 
be  supposed,  he  gave  the  prize  to  a  hard  heavy  variety  that 
woola  be  in  season  the  Easter  following.  Last  summer  I  was 
recommended,  and  by  a  good  judge,  to  grow  highly  coloured 
Peaches.  The  next  show  I  went  to — Bishop  Auckland — where 
there  were  some  really  fine  Peaches,  the  first  prize  was  given 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  not  of  the  best  flavour,  and  certainly  not 
highly  coloured. 

Now  to  seek  to  tie  the  hands  of  gentlemen  who  undertake 
the  onerous  task  of  judging  is  far  from  my  thoughts ;  but  if 
those  gentlemen  would  kindly  give  us  an  Inkling  of  their 
opinion  during  these  dark  dull  months,  which  is  what  I  am  most 
4uix2ons  for,  I  think  we  might  frame  an  accepted  standard 
for  judging. 

Regarding  varieties  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  I  may  state  that  I 
would  rather  hold  all  to  be  counted  equal  until  proved  other- 
wise by  appearance,  or  by  tasting  if  deemed  necessary.  For 
this  purpose,  of  all  the  minor  dishes  of  fmit  I  would  suggest 
that  an  extra  fruit  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  dish  for  tasting 
or  to  replace  any  one  on  the  dish  that  might  be  tasted  in  pre- 
ference when  deemed  necessary.  These  spare  fruits,  if  not 
needed,  could  be  gathered  up  by  the  committee  before  the 
public  were  admitted,  and  then  each  dish  would  remain  perfect 
4uid  still  have  been  tested  for  quality. — J.  Withbbspoon. 


HELLEBORES. 


**  W.G."  on  page  79  states  that  it  is  "  erroneous  "  to  describe 
fielleborus  guttatus,  H.  abchasicus,  and  H.  colchicus  as  synony- 
mous with  H.  olympicus.  ''Such  statements,'*  continues 
-"  W.  G."  "  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  will  only  tend  to  add  to 
Ihe  confusion  that  already  exists  with  regard  to  the  nomen- 
olature  of  this  interesting  class  of  hardy  plants."  Just  so,  but 
""W.  G."  finds  no  difference  in  the  "habit  and  texture  of 
ifoliage,  number  and  form  of  flowers "  of  H.  guttatus  from 
those  of  H.  olympicus,  only  "  the  sepals  are'  invariably  more 
or  less  copiously  marked  with  dark  purple  spots."  I  admit 
that  H.  olympicus  rarely  has  spotted  nowers,  but  the  "  flowers 
AS  well  as  the  leafstalks  are  TOautifully  mottled  with  reddish 
l)Xown  spots,"  says  he  who  flrst  described  this  species,  and  that 
"was  Dr.  Liindley.  H.  guttatus  differs  in  nothing  from  H.  olym- 
picus states  "  W.  G.,"  only  in  its  "spotted"  sepals,  and  these 
are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  distinct  species,  pointing  only 
>to  Tariety.  Why  multiply  names  ad  infinttum  ?  It  strikes  me 
that  H.  olympicus  punctatus  would  be  better  than  multiplying 
species  when  differences  are  so  slight. 

^.  abchasicus  differs  not  but  agrees  with  the  "  texture  and 
division  of  the  leaves  of  the  last" — ^viz.,  H.  guttatus,  "  but  is 
mach  taller  in  habit,  rather  smaller  flowers  of  a  rich  deep 
purple  colour."  Surely  a  taller  plant  with  purple  flowers,  in 
which  it  alone  differs  from  the  ^pe,  is  not  sufficient  to  trans- 
Isnn  A  variety  into  a  species.    "  w.  G."  would  have  done  well 


to  have  left  it  as  it  is  found  in  gardens — ^viz.,  H.  olympicus 
rubra.  "  Nearly  allied  to  this  species  "  (H.  abchasicus  7),  "  is 
the  Hungarian  H.  atro-rubens,''^  writes  "W.  G."  He  might 
have  added  that  H.  atro-rubens  is  the  H.  abchasicus  of  con- 
tinental gardens,  and  as  grown  in  gardens  they  are  identical. 

H.  colchicus  as  described  by  "  W.  G."  is  very  different  from 
the  one  I  have  under  that  name,  whicdi  though  it  be  somewhat 
an  exaggerated  H.  olympicus  with  purplish  flowers,  is  of  un- 
questionable identity  with  the  last.  H.  olympicus  purporeus 
would  satisfy  its  extra  claim. 

H.  guttatus,  H.  abchasicus,  and  H.  colchicus  as  I  have  found 
them  in  gardens  are  only  so  many  forms  of  H.  olympicus,  due 
it  may  be  to  incorrect  nomenclature,  though  quite  as  likdy  to 
diversity  of  soil  and  climate.  Of  their  identity  in  botanical 
collections  I  know  nothing,  my  remarks  apply  exclusively  to 
the  forms  as  found  in  gardens. 

"W.  G."  takes  exception  to  my  describing  H.  olympicus 
with  "  palmate  radical  leaves."  Dr.  Lindley,  who  first,  as  before 
stated,  described  this  species,  states  "  From  Helleborus  orien- 
talis  it  differs  in  having  palmate  not  pedate  radical  leaves, 
&c.  From  H.  niger  it  differs  in  its  leafy  scape  being  much 
longer  than  the  leaves,  which  are  palmate,  &c.  From  H.  atro- 
rubens,  to  which  it  is  nearest,  in  its  much  larger  pallid  green 
flowers,  rounder  sepals,  and  bioader,  palmate,  not  trifid,  floral ' 
leaves ;  the  leaves,  moreover,  are  mudi  more  leathery  than  in 
that  species."  This  latter  comparative  description  of  H.  olym- 
picus completely  disposes  of  "  W.  G.*s  "  criticism,  H.  colchicus, 
except  the  colour  which  may  be  accounted  for  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Hydrangea  hortensis,  having  pink  flowers  grown  in 
some  soils  and  blue  in  others. 

Again,  "  W.  G."  thinks  I  shall  not  flnd  one  Idnd  of  Helle- 
bore with  palmate  radical  leaves.  Surely  H.  odorus,  H.  pur- 
purascens,  and  H.  olympicus  have  piUmate  leaves ;  but  wnen 
erudite  doctors  differ,  who  shall  decide  ?  My  H.  olympicus 
threw  up  its  forked  stejns  in  late  autumn,  and  being  lifted 
was  placed  in  a  cool  house,  and  the  flowers  expanded  in  De- 
cember. Had  the  plants  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  weather  I  doubt  their  flowering  before  April,  if  at  all,  from 
showing  so  early  and  having  to  pass  through  such  a  winter  of 
prolonged  cold. 

I  may  say  that  Hellebores  are  valued  by  me  only  from  a 
horticultursd  point  of  view,  and  that  I  find  the  best  are  H.  niger 
maximus,  the  fiinest  form  of  the  Christmas  Rose,  the  earliest 
and  the  largest-flowered.  H.  niger  and  var.  minor,  H.  orien- 
talis,  H.  olympicus,  H.  atro-rubens,  very  handsome  ;  H.  odorus  for 
its  scent ;  and  H.  purpurasoens,  which  must  give  place  sooner 
or  later  to  improv^  varieties  for  garden  culture. — G.  Abbey. 


YOUNG  GARDENERS  AND  THEIR  DIFFICULTIES. 

I  HASTEN  to  endorse  your  advice  to  your  correspondent 
"ToBK."  I  know  from  experience  that  your  advice  is  sound 
to  Idm  under  the  circumstances.  Let  him  derive  information 
from  anyone,  no  matter  from  whom  so  that  he  obtains  it,  and 
his  failures  will  only  make  him  prosecute  his  work  with  moze 
assiduity. 

If  "YOEK"  knows,  as  I  presume  he  does,  the  theory  of 
cropping  a  kitchen  garden,  he  will  soon  learn  to  crop  it  with 
advantfl^,  and  this  he  will  arrive  at  by  ascertaining  the  needs 
of  the  kitchen.  When  I  first  took  charge  of  a  garden  I  began 
in  the  way  I  had  becoi  used  to  where  I  had  left ;  but  to  my 
sorrow  I  soon  found  out  that  my  tastes  were  not  those  of  my 
employer,  and  until  I  discovered  his  wishes  I  was  as  miserable 
as  your  correspondent  is  at  present.  I  was  rather  careless 
about  the  vegetable  department,  but  I  soon  found  that  de- 
partment was  the  most  important ;  and  if  all  was  not  forth- 
coming there,  no  matter  what  I  had  besides,  it  was  very  Uttle 
thought  of.  All  this  time  it  never  struck  me  to  resign,  as  I 
felt  assured  that  I  should  succeed  as  soon  as  I  could  find  oat 
what  would  be  required  of  me.  This  accomplished,  what  I 
needed  most  I  sowed  and  planted  most  of,  stiU  keeping  up  a 
supply.  But  best  of  all,  I  took  my  employer  into  consultation 
by  way  of  ascertaining  what  he  would  like,  and  \fj  this  means 
I  managed  to  put  him  in  for  part  of  the  blame  when  anything 
went  wrong  or  was  not  to  hand. 

Another  thing  I  did  which  I  would  heartily  recommend  to 
all  my  brother  gardeners — I  made  friends  witii  the  cook.  No 
gardener  ought  to  be  above  doing  that,  at  least  I  consider  he 
would  be  foolish  to  quarrel  with  ^t  culinary  official.  So  that 
now,  for  "ToBK^s"  encouragement,  I  may  say  I  have  no 
trouble  in  supplying  all  demands.  Of  course  I  have  occasion- 
ally a  misfortane,  as  all  must  have  sometimes ;  but  my  em- 
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ployeH  hu  conMenee  in  me,  and  knows  it  happena  under  cir- 
cnmatenoes  oyer  which  I  hare  no  controL 

In  ooncloaioii  let  me  saj  to  '*  YOBK  "  and  others  like  him, 
Go  on,  aa  there  are  bat  few  men  who  hare  not  had  to  pass 
through  maarf  tfytog-  circnmstanees  still  more  trying  than  that 
which  yon  am  in  at  presenft  Take  the  adviee  the  Editors 
gave  yoo.  I^nrrere,  be  punctual  and  hare  patiookce,  and 
8noo6aB>wllI  ultimately  ciown  your  efforts^^-B.  G.,  Co.  Dofm* 

I  sno^ATRiflB  Tery  m«eh  ?rith  your  correspondent  "  Tobk." 
He  H'  juat  beginning  his  day's  march  and  needs  some  little 
enooQxagement.  Those  who  have  conquered  such  perplexities 
can  best  sympathise  with  those  who  are  placed  in  sucn  a  position 
as  your  COTiespondeiit,  for  they  hare  felt  how  inadequate 
they  were  themselves  to  perf onn  effectually  the  yarious  duties 
presiisg  upon  them,  and  how  anxiously  they  haye  turned 
everywhere  to  discover  any  prospect  which  might  lead  them 
out  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  they  were  involved.  An  earnest 
peravverance  to  get  on  is  half  the  battle,  and  the  indomitable 
spirit  which  he  may  command  by  reading  and  study  will  lead 
him  through  all  aifficnlties  and  eventually  overthrow  the 
barrier  which  seems  now  plaoed  before  him. 

I  wns  somewhftt  in  the  same  state  of  embaiTassment  in  my 
first  place  as  head  gardener,  and  I  could  not  see  the  slightest 
possibility  of  succeeding,  which  made  me  much  inclined  to  run 
away.  I  used  to  feel  that  if  once  I  left  the  place  my  troubles 
would  cease  ;  but  when  I  saw  that  another  loadstone,  but  of 
of  a  dlfilirent  nature,  was  waiting  for  me,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  brave  the  storm  like  a  sailor  on  a  furious  ocean.  I  hunted 
out  my  careo  of  books — only  a  small  one~-«ttd  provided  myself 
with  a  good  pocket  book,  and  then  set  about  reading  the  books 
I  had,  which  were  written  by  practical  men,  and  what  I  found 
therein  which  applied  to  me  I  extracted.  I  examined  every 
weekly  calendar  which  came  in  my  way,  and  from  them  I 
detomined  what  was  most  required  in  my  place.  I  noted 
down  in  my  memorandum  book  work  for  the  next  day,  snd 
when  night  came  I  retired  to  my  room  and  gave  notice  to  the 
outsiders  that  there  was  no  admittance.  I  then  entered  work 
done,  proceeding  to  determine  the  work  for  the  following  day, 
and  so  continued  from  day  to  day,  keeping  in  mind  what  was 
most  demanded  from  my  garden  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
work  until  I  could  attend  to  it.  I  obtained  the  Jimmal  of 
JBortumlture  from  the  officet  which  was  my  greatest  support 
When  I  found  that  I  was  progwssmg  favourably  I  b<^an  to 
add  to  my  list  of  books,  ana  I  did  not  leave  a  leaf  unturned, 
but  sought  for  everything  likely  to  be  useful  to  me.  My 
employer  used  to  put  me  right  about  face  sometimes,  and  I 
did  not  forget  to  enter  it  in  my  book  and  its  cause,  but  I  took 
immed&te  steps  to  make  amends  for  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
What  I  mean  by  amends  was  to  make  the  best  of  my  failures 
and  not  be  discouraged  :  that  is  one  great  point  for  a  young 
maa'  to  consider,  b^suse  if  he  once  allows  himself  to  feel 
thetfMighly  discouraged  he  will  find  that  he  is  more  em- 
baflMsed  than  ever.  Very  often  from  trifling  faults  a  young 
gardener  may  find  out  his  employer's  tastes  and  wishes,  and 
minr  reuyigteat  benefit  from  a  little  oensure. 

Iiot  all  perplexed  young  gardeners,  and  there  are  many, 
beilrthis'in  mmd,  keeping  close  to  their  work  and  books ;  and 
if  thei^  employers  have  cause  to  find  fault  remedy  it  at  once 
as  fftr  ae  possible,  and  when  that  is  done  forget  the  fault,  bear- 
ing in  mind  not  to  allow  the  same  thing  to  occur  again.  Do 
not  allow  the  work  of  the  following  month  to  occupy  the  mind. 
Be  content  to  look  forward  to  a  wtek's  labour  only  for  the 
presen^  still  keeping  time  with  the  season,  and  by  so  doing 
they  will  ted  that  troubles  will  disappear.  The  first  year  is 
nsttally  a  trying  season  for  such  young  men.  Again  I  say  let 
them  not  be  discouraged  by  any  £ulures,  but  at  t£e  same  time 
note  them  down  and  their  causes,  and  make  the  best  returns 
they  can  in  other  ways.  For  the  present  go  steady,  one  step  at 
a  time,  and  all  will  turn  out  well  at  last.  I  wish  "  Yobk  "  and 
all  who  are  similarly  placed  every  success.— B.  G.  Jackson, 
JBmndtby  JSaU  Oardeiu, 

XJnbeb  the  above  heading  I  have  observed  some  very  in- 
teresting remarks.  Mr.  J.  Addison  says,  "Do  the  necessary 
work  fint,  and  if  possible  finish  one  job  before  beginning 
another."  Now  to  my  mind  this  is  the  only  safe  way  to  make 
the  best  of  matters,  as,  if  the  pUm  is  carried  out  for  a  year,  who- 
ever does  it  will  be  able  to  report  progress.  If  the  right  thing 
is  done  every  day  work  is  sure  to  go  right,  and  if  the  men 
finish  one  job  before  beginning  another,  things  so  fiir  as  the 
ordering  of  the  labour  is  concerned  are  safe  to  be  made  the 


most  of.  I  think  young  gardeners  should  do  their  duty,  keep 
their  character  good,  and  improve  their  intellect  Bat  after  a 
gardener  has  had  a  fair  start  he  has  not  got  over  his  difiiculties, 
he  has  only  become  more  competent  td  surmount  them,  and  to 
make  the  best  of  the  means  at  his  disposal,  then  obstacles  will 
give  him  little  concecn.— B.  M.  A. 

Ok  reading  the  communication  headed  as  above  in  the 
number  of  February  13th  X  was  forcibly  reminded  of  my  own 
early  difficulties,  and  my  sympathies  were  enlisted  at  once  for 
my  brother  gardener  "Yobk"  in  his  perplexed  condition.  I 
may  say  in  passing  that  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  JounuU 
of  Martimdture  is  so  great  for  assistance  rendered  to  me  by  the 
Editors  (especially  the  senior  one,  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson),  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  that,  despite  my  dislike  to  "appear  in  print,'* 
I  yet  thought  I  must  say  something  that  might  perhaps  meet 
the  case  of  "  Yobk,"  though  nothing  could  be  sounder,  wiser, 
or  more  judicious  than  the  editorial  advice  given  to  your  cor- 
reroondent  by  you  at  the  end  of  his  letter. 

i  have  had  in  a  smaller  way  my  course  to  make  upwards  into 
my  present  position  on  much  the  same  ground  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  your  correspondent.  I  started  my  profes- 
sional career  with  more  ambition  and  zeal  than  knowledge 
and  skill ;  but  I  was  blessed  with  a  most  liberal  and  conside- 
rate master,  and  advisers  in  the  persons  of  our  Editors,  also 
with  a  buoyant  hopefulness  of  constitution  and  spirit  that 
nothing  could  daunt.  I  did  not  know  when  I  was  beaten,  and 
though  often  faint  through  many  failures,  yet  I  pursued  and 
tried  again.  The  result  is  a  fair  position  now,  and  perhaps  a 
better  in  the  future.    Anyhow,  I  am  content. 

Out  of  this  experience  of  mine  X  think  1  may  without  vanity 
(though  X  do  not  set  myself  up  for  a  teacher),  draw  out  lessoos 
of  wisdom  which  may  be  of  use  to  "  Yobk.''  The  first  things 
1  would  advise  him  to  cultivate  would  be  a  quick  and  close 
observation,  a  large  and  never-failing  stock  of  patience,  and 
unceasing  indust^.  These  three  things  will  carry  him  over 
many  if  not  all  his  difficulties.  Added  to  these,  X  would  say, 
Bead  closely  all  practical  works,  but  more  particularly  the 
Journal  of  Hartieulture,  and  all  the  thoroughly  reliable  works 
which  emanate  from  171,  Fleet  Street.  They  are  all  solids 
simple,  and  practical.  Bea[d  these  and  digest  what  you  read,  by 
that  means  making  your  reading  your  very  own.  Then,  when 
well  digested,  put  the  result  of  it  into  practice  at  once.  The 
man  that  hesitates  loses  an  opportunity,  and  opportunities  lost 
in  gardening  (for  the  seasons  go  on  whether  you  do  or  npt)  are 
difficult  to  redeem. 

On  your  entry  into  your  new  place  be  very  gentle,  kind^ 
patient,  and  courteous,  yet  firm  withal,  to  the  men  left  on  it 
Speak  a  few  appreciative  words  to  them.  Suggest  to  thm, 
most  of  all,  the  need  there  is,  until  you  get  settled  and  familiar 
with  things,  that  everything  shall  be  carried  on  by  them  as 
usual.  First  talk  these  things  over  with  them,  and  from  your 
reading,  thought,  and  experience  you  may  suggest  a  few  ideas 
which  will  be  new  to  them,  but  which  will  show  them  that  yon 
are  not  ignorant  of  your  work.  Above  all  things  avoid  tbat 
habit  which  some  thoughtless  people  fall  into  of  speaking 
dightingly  and  disparagingly  of  your  predecessor.  However 
much  there  may  be  on  the  place  to  justify  you  in  doing  thi^ 
do  not  do  it— do  the  very  opposite.  Speak  often  of  his  good 
parts,  his  intentions,  and  his  skill,  and  the  men  will  recognise 
your  charity  and  treat  you  in  the  same  spirit.  Set  an  example 
of  willingness  to  work  ;  never  shirk  work  ;  head  your  men  in 
it ;  do  not  drive  them  to  it ;  work  with  them.  Be  punctual 
in  your  times  of  starting  and  leaving  work.  Be  careful  of  the 
men's  meal  times,  and  see  that  they  have  a  comfortable  place 
for  taking  their  meals  in  if  on  the  premises,  with  a  gooa  fire 
in  bad  weather.  XiCt  their  wages  be  ready  to  the  minute,  and 
pay  weekly  if  possible,  and  on  a  Friday  night  Keep  the  beer 
bottle  out  of  the  garden  at  all  cost.  Finally,  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  cook.  To  you  she  is  the  most  important  person- 
age on  the  establishment,  and  her  consideration  and  kindneBS 
towards  you  will  be  of  inestimable  service— Ekcelsiob. 


LINUM  TBIOYNUM. 

The  comparative  scarcity  of  this  beautiful  winter-bloomiBg 
plant  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  its  red-spid«r* 
breeding  propensities,  foor  X  know  of  no  plant  which  it  so  per* 
sistently  attacks  as  this.  But  that  may  be  partly  obviated 
by  growing  it,  as  Mr.  Harding  suggests,  in  a  greenhouse  tenr 
perature  during  the  summer  months  along  with  Fuchsias,  &C'f 
where  it  should  be  well  syringed  twice  a  day,  taking  care  that 
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the  stieam  of  water  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  under  side  of  the 
ieaTQfl.  Bot  I  feel  confident  lliat  ihe  best  way  to  grow  the 
plant  would  be  to  plant  it  ont  along  with  Bouyardias,  SalviaSi 
^cc  The  same  remark  applies  to  that  charming  blue  winter- 
ilowering  plant  Eranthemum  pnlchellum.  I  saw  some  doing 
lemBAMj  well  in  Switzerland  last  summer,  where  they  were 
planted  oat  in  a  partially  shaded  border.  They  were  cut-back 
plants  the  previous  spring,  and  were  hardly  recognisable  on 
«oo<nmt  of  uieir  dark  green  foliage  and  study  habK. 

There  is  no  better  trio  of  winter-flowering  plants  than  the 
flcmrlet  Poinsettia,  the  yellow  Linum,  and  the  blue  Branthemum, 
mnd  no  garden  should  be  without  them  where  an  intermediate 
teznperature  can  be  commanded  during  the  winter  months.— 

THE  WINTEB  IN  MID-SUBBBY  AND  ITS  BFFEOTS 

ON  VEaSTATION. 

Thx  winter  has  been  the  most  serere  and  eontlnuons  we 
luiTe  had  during  the  ten  years  I  hafre  been  located  here.  In 
point  at  extreme  cold  we  hare  not  registered  so  low  by  several 
degrees  as  many  other  places  both  north  and  south,  stul  it  may 
l)e  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  note  the  damage  done 
to  vegetation  under  the  following  conditions.  This  place 
<Ooombe  ftaiik)  is  pleasantly  situated  on  one  of  the  Surrey 
hiBs  aboQt  ten  miles  south-west  at  the  mclapopolis,  and  is  about 
77  ieet  abeve  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  It  is  paitiy  aheMeiad  from 
ihe  BOTth  and  north-east  by  a  distant  weed.  The  soil  is  very 
light  and  gravelly,  and  the  growths  of  shrabt  and  trees  are 
vsnally  well  ripened  before  the  advent  of  cold  weather. 

The  winter  commenced  in  earnest  on  Timrsday,  Dec  6th, 

iMt  year  (although  from  the  let  of  the  month  the  minimums 

were-anly  a  degree  or  so-  above  freeEiag  point),  and  oontinucd 

witfacnt  a  break  until  the  2«th  of  the  tune  month.    Thos  for 

«  period  of  twenty-one  days  the  minimum  temperatare  on  each 

^y  was  considerably  below  freezing  point,  while  tiie  prrsatest 

tnairimmn  temperature  in  the  same  period  was  43®  en  ^iday 

ilia  Ml,  and  anly  on  two  other  ooeasieos  did  the  maximum 

leaeh  MP.    Eight  times  it  rose  above  36®  and  vader  40^ ;  once 

it  legisterBd  Si''  and  twice  33®,  and  seven  times  83®  and  under  ; 

the  lowest  maximums  being  29^  on  the  11th  and  16th  of  De- 

oember.     The  lowest  minimums  recorded  wilAiin  these  three 

weeks  were  on  the  nights  of  the  82»d,  1S3rd,  and  24th,  on  which 

BighiB  1«®,  14*  and  11®  were  regiatend,  or  1«®,  18%  and  21®  of 

frost  on  the  lespective  nights. 

Baring  this  period  there,  had  been  sevaial  alight  falls  of 
mow,  but  nothing  remarkable,  and  both  frost  and  snow  rapidly 
<iiaappaaied  on  the  26th  of  December.  The  geawrality  of  Vie 
feoaks  were  veiy  white,  and  on  serreial  days  muI  niights  much 
4og  pxBvaiied.  The  damage  dane  to  vegetation  during  that 
poiod  was  v«ry  trifling.  Myrtles  and  Bucalyptuses  were  only 
aligfatly  injaiod.  Vegetables,  mUh  the  ezoeption  of  a  few 
Biocooli,  were  uninjured.  Parsley  and  Spinach  were  able  to 
1)6  gathered  as  freely  and  as  fresh  during  the  next  law  days  of 
^ne  weather  wJbich  followed  as  before  the  frost  But  these  six 
days  of  milder  weather  suddenly  changed  on  January  2nd, 
wnen  frost  set  in  again  for  twelve  consecutive  days;  next 
followed  two  days  without  frosty  but  the  TninimnyMg  were  only 
just  above  freezing  point,  when  for  nineteen  days  longer  the 
«arth  waa  sealed ;  jet  at  no  time  during  this  month  was  the 
frost  severe.  The  lowest  point  the  thermometer  fell  to  was 
14^®  on  Sunday,  January  12th ;  therefore  the  damage  done  to 
'▼egetatian,  of  which  I  have  to  note,  could  not  have  l^n  caused 
hy  the  extreme  frost. 

Taking  a  walk  around  the  garden  I  find  that  Ceaflotothus 
Amoldi,  aeureus,  Yeitchii,  &c.,  are  an  more  or  less  injured. 
Hkoae  liiat  have  escaped  much  injury  are  in  very  favouraUie 
«&d  riieltered  spots,  while  those  trained  on  an  eaet  wall  are 
«pparentiy  nearly  dead.  Aucnbas  have  some  of  tiieir  leaves 
anirounding  the  stem9  somewhat  browned.  .  Hie  yonng  un- 
irfpMied  shoots  of  the  common  Laval  are  in jurad,  the  older 
aoMl  tetter  rinaned  foliage  lenaias  nnfanrt;  PaxtngaU  nn- 
^onofaad.  Beneria  (Mahonia)  aqntfolia  vetiy  bioim  in  plaoee. 
Shododendrons  safe,  and  the  sowar  buds  apnanntlT  quite 
&m  and  perfect ;  some  fiew  leaves  around  the  alSiUDi  of  uie  hard 
«ood  are  slightly  injured.  Wellingtonias  have  in  places 
anfierad  very  much  indeed,  especially  those  pUmted  in  very 
mmMeA  pomtions.  while  many  that  gained  snelter  tram  any 
^uer  ahrobs  near  them  are  quite  green.  Capre«us  macrocarpa 
is  very  slightly  touched  ;  some  few  tmder  points  hang  down 
juobdare  crippled,  while  the  robust-growing  Abies  Douglasi is  in 
•ome  situatioas  quite  brown.  Cedma  Decdaia  is  quite  safe  and 


uninjured.  Many  Boses,  especially  Teas,  and  with  me  also 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  are  injured.  I  recently  saw  a  batch  of  over 
twenty  standards  of  the  H.P.  Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Gamm  quite  dead, 
and  these  were  planted  at  the  back  of  numbers  of  others,  and 
were  somewhat  protected  from  the  worst  of  the  blast.  Why 
these  were  all  taken  and  the  others  left  remains  a  mystery. 
How  this  Bose  has  fared  with  others  it  ]^ould  be  interesting  to 
know.  While  on  the  subject  of  Boses  it  may  be  well  to  remark 
that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  before  the  spring  has 
^issed  away  there  will  be  many  complaints  of  large  pieces  of 
Bose  trees  dying  away.  The  frost  attacks  the  old  ripened 
wood  very  often  near  the  root,  in  the  form  of  a  ring  or  olack 
crescent ;  the  top  will  remain  green  for  a  time  and  the  buds 
may  break,  but  eventually  the  branch  must  suocumb.  Golden 
and  Bllver  Queen  H(^ee  and  Cflea  Haastii  are  very  sli^tly 
damaged.  Escallonias  and  Euonymuses  of  all  varieties  are 
much  injured,  as  also  are  Bays,  some  of  which  will  die.  Gar- 
rya  elliptica  is  very  hardy  and  only  slightly  touched.  Aaaras 
veiy  slightly  injured,  bat,  peihaps,  rather  sheltered.  Gbraxillea 
robasta  has  proved  very  hardy  indeed.  Arbutuses  being  also 
hardy  are  unhurt.  Laumstinos  almost  unhurt,  and  poenbly  a 
few  aolitazy  flowers  may  even  yet  open.  Bucalyptqses  are 
quite  dead.  Bed  Oedaxs  injured  slightly.  Oi^yptomena  japonica 
in  some  places  has  turned  very  brown,  while  a  plant  of 
G.  elegana  quite  11  feet  high  and  a  handsome  specimen  has 
not  sustained  the  least  damage.  The  leaves  of  many  Ivies  are 
injured,  espedally  those  on  east  walls. 

Among  the  kitchen  garden  crops  there  is  a  fearful  wreck. 
The  leaves  of  Spinach  and  Parsley  are  entirely  killed.  Num- 
bers of  Broocoli  kiUetl,  some  remain  unhurt.  Endive,  Uie 
Broad-leaved,  moUed.  Turnips  had  the  tqps  killed,  and  the 
frost  so  injurea  the  Gurled  and  other  Ka&a  that  they  taste 
very  strongly.  Many  other  casualties  I  could  note,  but  my 
list  is  already  long  enough  to  show  that  the  winter  has  been 
unusually  severe. 

Was  it  the  frost  that  did  all  this  damage?  I  think  not. 
Gertainly  not  the  first  frost,  which  went,  as  it  came,  most 
quietly.  But  it  was  the  dry  piercing  east  winds  tiiat  com- 
menced on  Wednesday  the  8th  ult,  and  continued  for  several 
days,  which  proved  so  fatsJL  The  wind  on  the  9th  was  so 
fierce  that  the  dust  blew  along  the  roads  in  blinding  clouds, 
more  so  than  is  generally  experienced  at  any  time  daring  the 
fiercest  of  "  Mardi  winds." 

It  may  not  be  ont  of  place  here  to  note  that  oiy  employer, 
instead  of  killing  all  the  "dear"  b»ds,  has  derived  much 
pleasure  (he  being  confined  to  his  fOom\  by  hanag  had  them 
regularly  fed  every  morning  during  the  hard  weather  within 
5  or  6  yards  of  his  8ittiag*room  window,  and  the  following 
birds  he  has  noted  have  approached  within  this  limited  dis- 
tance to  partake  of  his  hospitality — crooks,  jackdaws,  black- 
birds, thrushes,  redwings,  starlings,  hawfinches,  chafilnches, 
robins,  sparrows,  hedge  sparrows,  oX'-eye  tomtit,  blue-headed 
tit,  and  black-headed  tit.  Wrens  have  never  been  seen  to  feed 
with  the  others,  although  they  frequent  at  the  same  time  the 
conservatory  close  by.-^.  W.  Moobhajbt. 

P.S.. — Several  observers  near  here  registered  on  December 
25th,  23"  and  26®  of  frost.  There  are  gt&Bkt  differences  to  be 
found  at  short  distances  apart,  depencUng  greatly  on  the 
position  of  the  thermometers.  For  three  weeks  in  January 
neither  the  sun,  moon,  nor  stars  were  visible,  and  the  n^t 
and  day  temperature  was  remarkably  even.  Now,  on  theSlst 
of  February,  we  have  7  inches  of  snow,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
beat  the  snow  from  the  shrubs  to  prevent  them  breaking  down. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINOS. 

The    fifth    iNTSBNATXQNAIi    POTATO   EXHIBITION  will  be 

held  at  the  Giystal  Palace  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  September 
next. 

—  Thx  thirty*six!th  annivessaiy  dinner  of  t^e  Gab- 
DBNSB8'  BoYAL  BsMBVOJUKrTXEi8TXTUZiON^has  bwn  fixed  for 
July  2nd  at  the  Albion,  Alder^gate  Stnet;  Mr.  tejeant  Gox 
will  preside  on  the  occasi(»i. 

'^— ^  At  a  meeting  af  the  acAiag  Gommittee  of  the  BsiaATE 
Boas  AfltocxATiov  held  on  Saturday  last,  it  waa  aettled  tA^tt 
the  flummer  Show  be  held  ^on  Wednesday,  Jaly  2nd»  in  the 
beantifnl  i^unda  of  Alfred  J.  Watwlow,  Esq.,  Gnat  Deads, 
Baigate. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  tiiat  the  Shbohriibb  Flobal 

Am>  HoBTiGULTVBAL  SooDBTT  is  in  a  fiourishing  oondilian. 
The  financial  statement  accompanying  the  scfaMlule  ^ows 
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that  the  income  last  year  (including  a  balance  of  £728  6f.  1^. 
from  1877)  was  £2009  16#.  7d^  the  expenditure  having  been 
£1069  I2i.  2d.t  thus  leaving  a  balance  m  favour  of  the  Society 
of  £940  Si.  6d.  It  is  only  by  a  combination  of  good  manage- 
ment and  good  support  that  such  a  gratifying  lesult  could 
have  been  achieved.  The  Exhibitions  of  the  Society  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  held  on  July  3rd  (Roses) ;  August  20th 
and  21sty  summer  Show ;  and  November  20th,  Fruit  and  Chiys- 
anthemum  Show.  A  few  classes  are  open  to  all  competitors, 
the  principal  one  being  the  class  for  twenty  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  for  whi<3i  prizes  of  £26,  £15,  and  £10  are  pro- 
vided. Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Nannton  are  the  Honoraiy  Secre- 
taries of  the  Society. 

Wb  are  informed  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the 

HOBTICULTUBAL  Club  will  take  place  at  the  Club  house  on 
Tuesday,  March  11th.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  John  Lee, 
Esq.,  and  the  vice  chair  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen. 

The  Editor  of  the  **  Rosasian's  Yeab-Book,"  which 

was  referred  to  on  page  132,  states  that  '*  G.  S.  S."  is  right  in 
his  conjecture.  S^nateur  Vaisse  was  a  misprint  for  S6nateur 
Favre,  and  was  not  discovered  until  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it 
We  have  received  a  letter  also  from  Mr.  George  Paul  to  the 
same  effect. 

A  BETI7BN  has  been  made  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the 

Central  Markets  Sub-Committee,  dated  January  23rd,  1879,  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  on  account  of  the  London 
Centbal  Fbuit,  Vegetable,  and  Floweb  Mabket  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  following  are  the  receipts  : — ^Loans 
raised,  and  premiums  thereon,  1875,  £5000;  187b,  £110,725  ; 
1878,  £15,440.  Total,  £131,165.  Transfer  from  Central  Poultry 
and  Provision  Market  for  land  and  approaches,  £63,000, 
making  the  total  receipts  £194,165.  The  payments  during 
the  four  years  that  the  preUminary  work  has  been  going  on 
are :  Purchase  of  premises,  and  interest  on  purdiase  moneys, 
less  rents  for  temporary  occupation,  £136,523  10».  lid. ;  law 
charges,  &c.,  £2333  lis.  lid.  ;  stamp  duty  on  conveyances, 
£800 ;  surveyor's  charges,  £857  19«. ;  accountant's  charges, 
£26  5tf. ;  rates,  taxes,  &c.,  £88  10#.  2d. ;  lithographing  and 
printing  bonds,  £147  2i.  6d. ;  plans,  £64 ;  contract  for  exca- 
vating site,  and  constructing  western  roadway  and  approaches, 
£57,800  ;  constructing  vaults,  &c.,  and  reforming  roadway, 
£459  IQs. ;  sundry  works,  £1  14«.  6d. ;  interest  paid  on  loans 
less  allowed  on  balances  in  chamber,  £10,525  lOf.  9d.  Total 
expenditure,  £209,627  17«.  Sd.  The  amount  authorised  to  be 
raised  is  £250,000,  of  which  £131,000  has  been  raised,  leaving 
a  balance  to  be  raised  of  £119.000.  The  balance  at  present 
overdrawn  is  £16,462  17*.  Sd.-^OUy  Prea.) 

While  snow  has  been  far  too  plentiful  in  many 

districts  during  the  present  protracted  winter,  London  was 
singularly  free  from  it  until  the  morning  of  the  21st  inst. 
Until  the  fall  referred  to  the  ground  had  not  been  covered 
more  than  an  inch,  although  in  more  southern  counties  than 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  the  ground  has  been  rather  deeply 
covered.  The  snowstorm  of  last  Friday  morning  was  remark* 
able  alike  for  its  suddenness  and  its  severity.  The  day  pre- 
vious was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  year — the  spring-like  morn- 
ing giving  hopes  that  garden  work  would  shortly  be  resumed 
in  earnest.  The  snow  commenced  falling  at  5  AJC.,  and  by 
8.30— three  and  half  hours — it  varied  from  6  Inches  to  a  foot 
in  depth  in  the  metropolitan  district.  Trees  and  shrubs  were 
eavcdoped  as  if  in  a  diroud,  and  had  not  a  slight  breeze  oc- 
curred when  the  snow  was  light  and  dry  many  branches  must 
have  been  broken  and  specimens  injured.  Groundwork  in 
gardens  and  nurseries  has  been  once  more  seriously  interrupted, 
and  the  season  being  so  far  advanced  great  difficulty  must 
necessarily  be  experienced  in  bringing  up  arrears. 

Mb.  W.  Shaep,  Pitfour,  writing  to  us  on  the  19th  inst* 

on  the  WEATHEB  IN  Scotland  stat^  "  For  five  days  rain, 
sleet,  and  snow  have  fallen  incessantly,  the  ground  is  covered 
6  inches  deep,  and  the  snow  continues  falling.  Nine  degrees 
of  frost  were  registered  this  morning.  At  Forfar  there  is  an 
average  depth  of  12  inches  of  snow.  Labour  of  all  kinds  is 
very  &r  behind,  and  agriculturists,  nurserymen,  and  gardeners 
are  complaining  sadly.  I  have  now  been  a  gardener  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  never  remember  such  a  long-con- 
tinued succession  of  frost  and  snow.  The  fruit  buds  of  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Apricot,  and  Plum  trees  on  the  walls  are  no  further 
advanced  than  they  were  in  November,  and  not  the  vestige  of 
a  spring  flower  has  been  seen  in  the  borders  here  since  the 
middle  of  November.  The  lowest  temperature  we  have  had 
this  winter  was  9^—23''  of  frost.    In  the  year  1838  the  tem- 


perature was  frequently  at  zero.  I  was  at  Eglinton  Castle  in 
1860  and  1861,  wnen  the  temperature  was  frequently  4®,  and 
one  night  6°  below  zero.'' 

Pbobably  few  branches  of  industry  show  greater 

advancement  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  than  the 
SEED  tbade  of  this  country.  The  great  increase  of  the  trade 
can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  referring  to  the  "small 
beginnings  "  of  firms.  We  have  just  been  comparing  Carter's 
seed  catalogue  of  1848  with  their  Vade  Mecum  of  1879.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  is  most  striking.  The  former  oon> 
sists  of  thirty-two  pages,  note  paper  size,  of  common  blue 
paper,  without  any  lUustrations ;  tne  latter  is  a  work  com* 
pnsing  ninety  pages  of  more  than  twice  the  size,  and  teems 
with  illustrations.  Several  vegetables  in  the  old  list  are  still 
retained  in  the  new,  which  is  good  proof  of  their  excellence. 
Amongst  them  we  note  Carter's  Victoria  Pea,  which  was  then 
3«.  per  quart,  now  U,  6d, ;  and  Champion  of  England,  priced 
at  hi.  per  quart,  now  1#.  6d.  Potatoes  in  the  old  list  are  dis* 
posed  of  in  less  than  a  square  inch  of  space,  this  year  they  are 
nonoured  with  250  square  inches ;  and  while  the  space  of 
6  square  inches  suffic^  for  the  agricultural  seeds  in  1848,  now 
a  bulky  separate  catalogue  is  needed  for  them. 

— ^  On  the  17th  of  February  a  number  of  the  principal 
gardeners  of  Liveipool  and  a  few  friends  assembled  at  the 
Public  Rooms,  Aigburth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  pbb> 
8BNTATI0N  TO  Mb.  Hinds  ou  the  occasion  of  his  relinquishing 
his  post  as  head  gardener  to  Sir  T.  E.  Moss,  Bart  The  pre- 
sent was  a  handsome  gold  wateh,  which  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Elkington  of  Liverpool,  and  bore  the  inscription  r 
"  Presented  to  Mr.  Wm.  Hinds  by  gardeners  and  friends  of 
Liverpool  as  a  token  of  respect  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving 
the  service  of  Sir  T.  E.  Moss,  Bart  Liverpool,  Feby.  17th,. 
1879."  The  gift  was  in  recognition  of  the  sterling  worth  and 
good  character  of  Mr.  Hinds,  and  the  able  manner  in  which 
he  had  represented  Liverpool  as  a  horticulturist  He  was 
always  willing  to  render  assistance  to  objects  relative  to  gar- 
dening either  personally  or  with  his  pen.  Mr.  Hinds  has  during 
his  seven-years  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  won  the  esteem  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact  from  time  to> 
time.  Mr.  Bramham  presided  over  the  meeting,  with  Mr. 
Tunnington  as  Vice-chairman,  and  the  presentation  was  made 
by  Mr.  Francis  of  Bosemounl^  and  suitably  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Hinds.  After  the  presentation,  the  advancement  of  hor* 
ticulture  in  Liverpool  was  referred  to  at  some  length. 

Refebbino  to  the  note  on  Lawns  on  page  134,  a 

correspondent,  "  B.  A.,"  considers  raw  bone  meal  much  pre- 
ferable to  superphosphate  for  dressing  lawns  on  account  of 
its  long-lasting  qualities.  He  also  disapproves  of  the  use  of 
salt  for  killing  weeds  on  lawns,  but  does  not  suggest  a  sub- 
stitute. We  supply  the  deficiency  by  stating  that  a  drop  or 
two  of  sulphuric  acid  applied  well  into  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
will  kill  Plantains,  Dandelions,  Thisties,  and  such  like  weeds 
that  so  commonly  disfigure  the  turf. 

Cbeosote— Caution. — Before  placing  plants  in  ax^ 


structure,  the  wood  of  which  has  been  painted  with  the  thin 
preparation  of  creosote  (the  common  thick  sort  cannot  be 
recommended),  it  is  necessary  that  the  smell  of  creosote  should 
have  passed  o£^  as  it  is  most  injurious  to  plants,  and  especially 
to  those  having  young  and  tender  foliage. — Obsekveb. 

Respecting  large  Ivt  stems,   ''A  Kitchen  Gab- 

DENEB  "  writes,  "  Li  a  large  old  Oak  wood  here  many  of  the 
trees  are  covered  with  immense  bushes  of  Ivy.  I  measured  the 
stem  of  one  of  these  to-day,  and  found  it  30  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Many  of  them  a  little  smaller  than  this  are  straight 
and  leafless  for  10  feet.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  thickness  of  some  of  the  large  Ivy  trees  in  l^e  country, 
and  would  be  obliged  if  anyone  would  say  if  Ivy  wood  is  valu- 
able for  any  special  purpose." 

-^—  Guano  now-a-days  is  so  frequentiy  adulterated  that  a 
test  stated  to  be  infallible  and  at  the  command  of  everyone  is 
worthy  of  note : — ^Hold  1  os.  of  guano  in  an  iron  spoon  over  a 
fire  till  it  bums  to  a  white  ash,  which  if  the  guano  is  unadul- 
terated, should  not  weigh  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

Wbiting  to  us  on  the  sunless  season  and  thb 


EFFECTS  OF  FBOST  Mr.  Pcach  observes — "I  hear  the  same 
complaint  everywhere  aboiit  forcing  plants.  It  is  not  merely 
the  cold  but  the  want  of  sun  and  light  that  prevents  progress ; 
and  what  those  gardeners  do  who  have  old-fashioned  houses 
with  small  panes,  deep  rafters,  and  low  stages  I  do  not  know. 
Here  this  winter  I  cannot  even  induce  the  Azalea  indica  to 
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open  in  the  store,  though  I  have  had  a  plant  in  for  two  months 
and  the  buds  are  harflly  swelling  yet.  Even  the  Cytisus 
refuses  to  bloom.  The  more  I  examine  the  Roses  in  the  garden 
the  more  damage  I  see,  and  I  fear  some  established  plants  of 
Euonymus  (gold  variegated)  are  quite  destroyed,  which  have 
been  out  with  me  several  winters  now  uninjured.  However, 
it  is  no  use  dwelling  on  our  disasters,  and  we  shall  not  know 
the  worst  till  spring  weather  really  comes — ^if  it  ever  does 
come," 

The  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  National  Auricula 

SOdBTY  inform  us  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Bams  of  Bristol,  the  maker 
of  the  patent  square  hand  and  cap  glasses,  proposes  to  supple- 
ment the  prizes  of  tiie  National  Auricula  Society's  Exhibition 
of  April  22nd  next  ensuing  as  follows — Class  I,  fifty  plants, 
first  prize  one  20-inch  huidglass.  Class  A,  twelve  plants,  first 
prize  one  18-inch  ditto.  Class  B,  six  plants,  first  prize  one 
16-inch  ditto.  Class  C,  four  plants,  first  prize  one  14-inch  ditto. 
Glass  D,  two  plants,  first  prize  one  12-inch  ditto.  Class  K, 
twelve  plants,  first  prize  one  21 -inch  cap  glass.  Class  L,  six 
plants,  first  prize  one  21-inch  cap  glass.  Class  N,  six  plants, 
first  prize  one  20-inch  cap  glass. 

"  A.  G.  J."  writes  to  us  as  follows  on  the  weather  in 

Perthshire  : — "  The  ground  is  still  covered  with  snow  to  the 
depth  of  from  9  to  10  inches.  We  have  done  little  outside  work 
since  the  25  th  of  November,  consequently  the  work  is  very  far 
behind.  If  a  thaw  sets  in  at  once  it  will  take  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  ground  will  be  in  good  working  order,  the 
frost  being  from  18  to  20  inches  in  the  soil.  We  have  only  had 
nights  without  frost  since  Christmas." 


SCENTED  ROSES. 


Yoim  corres|K)ndent  "  C.  P.  P."  in  writing  on  Chrysanthe- 
mum and  Rose  judging  makes  the  following  remark  :  **  One  of 
your  correspondents  would  cut  out  all  Roses  that  were  not 
sweet"  I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  this  remark  applies  to 
me.  I  certainly  did  say  and  repeat  that  scent  should  have 
some  weight  in  judging  Roses. 

Rose  shows,  I  apprdend,  are  to  encourage  the  production 
and  cultivation  of  Roses ;  and  on  this  ground  I  maintain  that 
Bome  special  encouragement  should  be  given  towards  pro- 
ducii^  them  with  scent.  A  Rose  can  never  be  said  to  possess 
kil  its  good  qualities  when  it  lacks  the  charm  of  sweetness. 
It  is  as  natural  for  Roses  to  be  perfumed  as  for  fruit  to  be 
sweet ;  and  however  we  may  differ  in  regard  to  colour  or 
shape,  ^ere  can  be  no  two  opinions  regarding  a  richly  per- 
fumed Rose  and  a  scentless  one. 

Take  as  an  example  those  two  grand  Roses — Baronne  de 
Rothschild  and  La  France.  After  admiring  their  beauty  we 
instinctively  hold  each  in  turn  to  our  nose,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing result :  the  Baroness  is  withdrawn  with  a  feeling  some- 
what akin  to  disappointment  and  of  there  being  something 
wanting ;  but  with  La  France  a  delicious  odour  g^reets  us  and 
a  pleasure  steals  over  us  that  is  as  grateful  as  it  is  delightful, 
giving  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
other.  But  this  is  far  from  cutting  out  all  Roses  that  are  not 
sweet.  I  should  miss  as  much  as  anyone  such  splendid  Roses 
as  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Madame  Lacharme, 
Etienne  Levet,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa, 
Scc^  though  they  are  scentless ;  yet  I  hold  that  Charles  Lef ebvre. 
Dr.  Andry,  Lord  Macaulay,  Alfred  Colomb,  Magna  Charta, 
Lonis  Van  Houtte,  &c.,  are  superior  Roses,  inasmuch  as  they 
possess  an  additional  charm  in  their  sweetness.  I  would 
therefore  rather  discourage  the  production  of  scentless  Roses 
by  giving  additional  favour  to  aU  new  varieties  that  were 
richly  scented,  for  in  my  opinion  there  is  as  much  difference 
in  a  sweet  Rose  and  one  without  scent  as  there  is  in  a  Marie 
Louise  and  a  Beurr6  Diel  Pear.-— F.  Boyes. 


AMARYLLIS  AND  PANCRATIUM  CULTURE. 

Bulbs  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  are  always  sold  ready  pre- 
pared for  fiowering,  and  in  this  state  might  be  fiowered  any- 
where— ^in  a  pot  of  moss  or  a  Hyacinth  glass  for  that  matter  ; 
but  when  the  fiowering  period  is  over  the  bulbs  will  require 
cultivation  in  good  loam  under  such  conditions  as  will  enable 
them  to  make  a  strong  leaf -growth  through  the  whole  winter 
and  spring,  and  this,  to  produce  the  best  results,  quite  protected 
from  frost  They  will  have  now  split  themselves  up  into 
several  divisions,  and  until  the  members  of  these  clusters  of 
bulbs  grow  luge  enough  no  flowers  can  be  expected.    It  will 


generally  take  from  two  to  three  years  to  effect  this.  For  the 
same  reason  cultivation  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  is  scarcely 
to  be  recommended  on  account  of  the  bulky  mass  of  foliage, 
large  pots  being  necessary  to  feed  the  clump  of  roots  alluded 
to,  and  this  for  a  season  or  two  without  the  consolation  of 
flowers.  They  will  flower  freely  under  a  warm  wall  in  the 
south  oi  England,  sparingly  so  even  as  little  northward  as  the 
midlands.  In  the  latter  case  a  glass  protection  of  some  kind 
to  keep  out  frost  in  winter,  and  to  keep  in  heat  and  drought  in 
summer,  will  ensure  success.  They  should,  however,  have  free 
ventilation  in  winter  whenever  the  air  is  above  freezing  point. 
I  will  refer  to  Pancratiums  in  a  future  issue. — R.  T.  Clarke. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 


Btdbt  wnd  Bulb  Oultwe,    Pa/rt  J.    By  D.  T.  FiSH.    London  : 

The  "Bazaar"  Office. 

This  is  essentially  a  practical  work.  The  pages  are  by  no 
means  silvered  over.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  there  are  a  few 
small  woodcuts,  but  these  are  far  inferior  to  what  we  are  ac- 
customed to  find  every  week  in  the  horticultural  papers.  We 
remember  once  being  present  at  a  dinner  party  where  a  gentle- 
man whistled  to  his  own  accompaniment  on  the  piano.  He 
first  whistled  a  well-known  air,  and  then  he  gave  wonderful 
variations  on  that  air.  There  happened  to  be  present  an  old 
gentleman  of  severe  countenance  and  majestic  form.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  performance  he  said,  "  I  liked  the  first  part 
(the  air)  pretty  well,  but  the  second  part,  I  don*t  know  what 
you  call  it,  but  I  call  it  playing  the  fool."  Mr.  Fish  is  very 
like  that  gentleman  ;  he  evidently  considers  that  to  give  any- 
thing but  the  plainest  information,  told  in  a  plain  and  detailed 
manner,  so  detailed  as  to  amount  in  some  cases  almost  to 
tediousness,  is  playing  the  fool. 

The  work  is  not  limited  to  the  culture  of  bulbs,  but  includes 
such  plants  as  herbaceous  Anemones,  Hellebores,  Hepatlcas, 
&c.|  not  because  the  author  does  not  Imow  what  a  true  bulb  is, 
for  in  his  introductory  remarks  he  well  describes  the  differences 
between  bulbs,  corms,  tubers,  and  rhizomes. 

In  the  chapter  on  Snowdrops  it  is  stated  that  the  single  > 
foxm  is  fast  disappearing — is,  in  fact,  constantly  running  into 
the  double  form.  Is  this  general  ?  We  are  acquainted  with 
about  half  an  acre  of  Snowdrops  growing  in  a  natural  state, 
and  they  have  to  our  knowledge  remained  single  for  forty 
years.  Some  years  ago  a  few  patches  of  bulbs  of  the  double 
form  were  planted  amongst  llie  singles  and  they  have  in- 
creased, but  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  not  a  dump  of  the 
single  form  has  changed  into  the  double.  The  change  referred 
to,  therefore,  we  suspect  must  be  attributed  to  high  culture — 
rich  soil.  The  forcmg  of  Snowdrops  is  alluded  to,  so  as  to 
have  them  in  flower  at  Christmas.  We  have  often  had  them 
in  full  beauty  at  that  time  by  the  mode  described,  but  the 
author  does  not  state  that  the  single  forces  much  more  readily 
than  the  double  form.  Crocuses,  and  especially  Tulips,  are  re- 
ferred to  at  great  length,  and  in  the  copious  lists  of  varieties  of 
the  latter  flower  we  observe  that  no  mention  is  made  of  two  of 
the  finest  exhibition  and  decorative  varieties  in  cultivation — 
viz.,  Proserpine,  very  deep  rose,  and  Chrysolora,  yellow.  Indeed, 
strange  to  say,  not  one  yellow  variety  is  included  in  the  list  of 
varieties  for  exhibition  purposes.  Hyacinths  have  also  an 
extended  notice,  but  the  useful  Roman  Hyacinth  receives 
scant  attention,  nothing  being  told  of  its  origin  and  history, 
and  only  about  three  lines  rfeferring  to  its  cultivation.  The 
selection  of  varieties  of  the  Dutch  or  Oriental  Hyacinth  is 

fenerally  good,  but  we  do  not  observe  the  name  of  the  Von 
chiller,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  single  red  variety 
in  commerce,  nearly  every  bulb  producing  a  fine  spike,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  all  the  exhibition  Hyacinths  of  this  colour. 
In  potting  Hyacinths  the  author  recommends  the  pots  to  be 
filled  with  soil  made  nrm,  and  the  bulbs  to  be  pressed  down 
into  the  soil  "  firmly  home."  This  plan  is  never  adopted  by 
the  most  successful  growers  of  Hyacinths  for  exhibition,  as 
they  know  that  the  resistance  offered  by  firm  soil  to  the  pro- 
truding roots  often  causes  the  bulb  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  soil, 
or  the  plant  to  grow  sideways.  Narcissuses  are  treated  of  fully 
and  weU,  and  especially  so  are  Lilies. 

The  chapter  on  this  bulb  seems  to  us  the  fullest  and  best 
worked  out.  We  cannot  think  of  any  information  that  the 
lovely  Lily  requires  that  is  not  supplied.  First  the  different 
members  of  the  family  are  stated  in  detail  according  to  the 
classification  given  by  Mr.  Baker  of  Kew.  lien  numerous 
questions  are  answered. 
Other  flowers,  we  presume,  remain  to  be  treated  of  in  the 
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ANEMONE  SYLVESTRIS. 

This  is  called  the  Snowdrop  Anemone,  from  its  gracrfol 
drooping  flower  buds  resembliiig  those  of  the  Snowdrop.    It  is 


one  of  the  larger  Bpecies,  growing  12  to  IS  inchee  bigti.  The 
foliage  forms  a  dense  Eaa^B  of  bipinnated  leaves  of  a  btsii 
green  colour ;  and  the  fiowets,  which  are  pure  white,  are  indi- 
vidual]; vety  like  those  of  A.  japonica  allw.  It  is  ver;  eadlj 
cultivated,  growing  well  in  anj  ordinarOj  good  border.  As  a 
Srst-clasB  t«rbaceons  plant  it  should  be  in  every  coUectJon, 
and  its  flowen  are  also  very  valnable  for  catting.    It  flowen 


in  the  end  of  April  and  during  Ha^,  and  is  a  native  of  central 
Enrope,  found  chiefly  in  sub-alpine  wtods  and  meadows. — 
B.  D.  Taylob.  

A  PLEA  FOE  TULIPS. 
No  flowers  are  more  brilliant  than  Tnlips,  and  few  are  moie 
easy  to  grow.  My  plan  is  to  dig  out  the  beds  2  feet  deep, 
wheel  the  soil  away  to  top-dress  the  ahrubbeiy  borders,  and 
Teflll  with  the  top  of  a  rather  sandy  pasture  mixed  with  a 
little  leaf  toil  to  wilhv  6  inches  of  the  level  of  the  glass, 


taking  care  that  the  soil  as  it  is  wheeled  iota  the  beds  is 
rather  Arm  to  prevent  its  sinking ;  then  all  that  is  needed  is  ■ 
plank  placed  across  the  bed,  and  the  bolbs  can  be  arranged  on 
a  firm  bottom  and  perfectly  level.  The  beds  are  then  filled  to 
the  top  with  the  sbove-oanied  compost,  pleating  being  done  in 
November. 

I  have  left  Tolips  in  the  beds  for  the  second  jeai,  and  they 
have  even  bloomed  better  than  the  first  season,  taking  cate  in 
bedding  out  the  summer  occupants  not  to  cut  the  bulbs  with 
the  trowel,  also  to  leave  the  plants  untouched  for  three  weeks 
after  blooming  to  enaUe  tnem  to  perfect  their  growth,    A 
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shazp  Dutch  hoe  is  then  ran  just  underneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  the  stems  axe  cut  ofE ;  the  beds  are  then  forked 
over  for  the  summer  plants.  I  have  adopted  this  plan  for 
seyeral  jearp.  The  place  where  I  grew  tliem  lies  only  one 
mile  north  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  where,  many  have  been 
gladdened  with  the  sight  of  a  few  thousands  of  Tulips  in 
the  early  spring,  the  blooms  haying  no  protection  whateyer. 
1  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  plant  Tulips  and  Crocuses  in 
alternate  rows  in  borders,  and  so  haye  produced  two  displays 
of  flowers  before  the  summer  stock  was  planted  out. 

I  well  remember  when  a  schoolboy  passing  an  old-fashioned 
farmhouse  on  my  way  to  and  from  school,  and  admiring  a 
loDg  mixed,  border  of  Tulips  planted  in  clumps  which  were 
neyer  taken  out  of  the  ground.  The  varieties  I  grew  consisted 
only  of  the  cheaper  sorts,  such  as  Garibaldi,  C^rysolora,  Cot- 
tage Maid,  Due  van  Thol,  Duchesse  de  Parma,  Golden  Prince, 
Lac  Van  Ryn,  La  Remarquable,  Pottebakker,  Eeyzerskroon, 
Queen  Victoria,  Rose  Gris-de-lin,  Rosamundi,  Standard  Royal, 
Wapen  Van  Leyden,  and  Couleur  de  Cardinal,  which  can  all  be 
bought  at  a  dieap  rate,  especially  in  large  quantities. — H.  S.  J. 


A  SUBURBAN  GARDEN  AND  ITS  BIRDS.— No.  1. 

TUB  graces  of  a  suburban  garden  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  flower  borders,  lawns,  and  shrubberies,  for  even  within 
the  distant  sound  of  Bow  Bells  and  Big  Ben  there  are  many 
gardens  so  embowered  in  fine  trees  that  fancy  might  relegate 
them  to  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis ;  while  the  careful 
obaerver  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  few  familiar  song- 
sters which  we  may  have  at  first  regarded  as  constituting  the 
entirety  of  its  feathered  population  are  supplemented  by  many 
others,  which,  even  if  only  occasional  visitors,  serve  at  one 
time  or  other  to  assist  in  adorning  and  enlivening  its  limits. 
We  are  within  the  radius,  and  when  the  wind  is  favourable 
can  hear  the  mighty  "Ben"  toll  forth  the  hour,  or  noon  pro- 
claimed by  a  dnU  distant  boom  far  to  the  eastward.  The  roar 
of  the  great  city  is  echoed  by  the  thin  stream  of  vehicles 
which  filter  countrywards,  and  yet  when  once  within  our 
gaiden  of  a  few  acres  the  landscape  entirely  removes  us  from 
the  consciousness  of  the  long  avenues  of  brick  and  mortar, 
which  here  as  elsewhere  rapidly  engulf  the  country  round  the 
margin  of  Modem  Babylon. 

Lojge  lawns  and  flower  gardens  ;  a  small  meadow  lying 
between  ^tchen  gardens,  converted  jbrom  an  extensive  orchard 
of  which  a  portion  only  remains ;  market  gardens  crowded 
wiUi  fruit  trees  flanking  us  on  either  side,  and  the  whole 
limited  at  one  end  by  an  old  peHectly  country-looking  farm- 
house ;  views  of  a  distant  steeple  or  two  and  of  tall  Elms 
presenting  the  illusion  of  a  wooded  height,  which  embrace  the 
neighbouring  Bishop's  palace — all  these  form  a  little  oasis  in 
which  the  lover  of  natural  histoiy  may  still  pursue  his  favourite 
observation.  Nor  are  we  exceptionally  favoured  ;  there  are 
near  us,  and  even  nearer  London,  many  equally  beautiful 
sedaded  gardens,  some  of  them  attached  to  places  of  historic 
interest,  Sie  once  favoured  residences  of  notabilities  of  the 
last  few  centuries. 

Our  own  place  is  stated  on  well-supported  authority  to  have 
been  the  country  home  of  Nell  Gwynne,  and  to  have  been 
more  or  less  favoured  with  the  visits  of  her  royal  lover.  Here 
we  may  imagine  the  kind-hearted  frolicsome  beauty,  leaving 
for  a  while  &e  fripperies  and  garish  light  of  the  greenroom 
and  the  stage,  to  play  the  part  of  the  country  hoyden,  tripping 
sAocily  through  the  bloom-crowned  orchard,  or  indulging  with 
Charles  and  his  light-hearted  court  in  a  right  royal  romp 
among  the  fragrant  swathes  of  new-mown  hay.  Probably  to 
about  that  date  we  may  assign  the  planting  of  the  grand  old 
Chestnut  tree,  our  chief  pride,  10  feet  ia  girth  and  of  excep- 
tionally beautiful  growth,  sweeping  the  very  ground  in  summer 
with  the  tips  of  its  far-extenoed  leaf -burdened  boughs.  The 
old  Mulbeny  can  perhaps  scarcely  claim  so  respectable  an 
antiquity,  while  a  later  date  must  certainly  be  ascribed  te  the 
Deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum),  66  feet  in  height, 
which  we  consider  a  fine  specimen  of  a  much  too  uncommon 


Of  the  birds,  which  are  almost  the  domesticated  friends  of 
man,  little  need  be  said,  excepting  that  besides  the  ubiquitous 
sparrow  and  the  ever-welcome  robin  we  have  an  abundance 
of  blackbiids,  thrushes,  and  sterlings,  either  as  constant 
Tisitors  or  resident  all  the  year  round.  Of  these  latter  the 
first  two  become  more  than  ordinarily  familiar  in  consequence 
of  our  protection,  so  that  they  nest  with  confidence  in  the 
Aucubas,  Conifeis,  and  small  Irish  Tews  adjacent  to  the  paths, 


which  are  traversed  all  day  long,  and  offer  no  objection* 
to  a  close  inspection,  provided  it  is  not  too  frequently  re- 
peated. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  last  season  I  often  saw  a  handsome 
pied  male  blackbird  which  haunted  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  house,  and  was  doubtless  the  descendant  of  a  more  or  less 
albino  family  which  has  for  some  years  past  been  noticed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  fancy  he  fell  a  prey  one  Sunday  morning 
to  a  horde  of  birdcatohers  &om  "  the  Dials,"  who  made  a  hasty 
swoop  in  our  neighbourhood  in  the  height  of  the  breeding 
season.  As  our  blackbirds  commence  breeding  early  and 
leave  off  late  it  is  probable  that  they  lay  as  often  as  three 
times,  though  I  do  not  think  that  more  than  two  broods  are 
matured  in  the  season.  I  notice  that  nearly  all  the  early  nests 
are  abandoned  after  a  partial  or  entire  complement  of  eggs 
have  been  laid  ;  whereas  the  later  nests  are  sometimes  occupied 
twice,  and  two  broods  raised  in  succession.  This,  I  fancy,  is 
unusual,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  noticed  before. 
The  comparative  merit  of  the  song  of  the  blackbird  and  thrush 
will  be  determined  by  taste  ;  personally,  I  consider  that  of  the 
latter  far  superior,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  continued  during  more  than  twice  as  long  a  period 
of  the  year  as  that  of  his  congener.  Besides  helping  the  blackbird 
to  clear  the  garden  of  grubs,  slugs,  and  worms,  we  find  the  thrushes 
destroy  large  quantities  of  snails,  which  they  hunt  out  eagerly 
from  the  Ivy  walls  and  bring  boldly  to  the  fiat  stones  imme- 
diately outside  the  windows  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
brei^ing  their  hard  shells  with  facility.  Starlings  visit  us 
daily  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  a  few  pairs  remain  to  nest 
either  with  us  or  in  a  grand  old  Walnut  tree  immediately  over 
our  confines.  As  they  were  disturbed  upon  one  occasion  in 
one  of  their  favourite  holes  in  a  taU  Poplar,  and  we  were 
apprehensive  of  their  desertion,  a  plan  common  in  many  parte 
of  the  Continent  was  adopted  with  success,  and  artificial 
boxes  converted  out  of  short  hoUow  or  scooped-out  logs  were 
nailed  high  up  in  several  trees.  We  have  had  the  sati^action 
of  seeing  one  of  these  occupied  for  two  successive  seasons,  and 
the  bro<^s  safely  hatched  out. 

The  starlings  are  somewhat  wary  and  suspicious.  Attracted 
equally  with  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  by  the  close-mown 
lawns,  they  only,  visit  them  in  the  early  morning  or  during 
snch  periods  of  the  day  as  they  may  hope  to  be  secured  from 
interruption.  These  they  have  learned  to  distinguish  with 
tome  precision,  putting  in  an  appearance  in  sociable  groups 
of  from  three  or  four  to  a  dozen  within  a  few  minutes  after 
the  warning  workman's  bell  has  informed  them  that  the  coast 
is  clear.  They  are  ready  on  the  least  alarm  to  fly  up  into  the 
adjacent  Elms  and  Acacias,  from  which  they  watch  their 
opportunity  for  another  safe  descent.  For  some  weeks  in  the 
autumn  I  hear  their  long-drawn-out  whistle  and  odd  chuckling 
notes  each  morning  soon  after  dawn  in  the  leafy  shelter  of  the 
Mulberry  taree,  which  at  that  season  is  usually  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  serves  as  a  focus  of  attraction  for  tiiis  and  many 
other  species. — J.  P.,  IhUham, 


THE  LATE  MR.  GEORGE  GALLOWAY— AN 

APPEAL. 

Thb  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  George  CteUoway  of  the  firm 
of  Galloway  &  Graham,  Glasgow,  through  mental  derange- 
ment, has  created  much  sympathy  for  his  family — a  widow 
and  five  children,  who  are  left  utterly  penniless ;  and  a  fund 
has  been  started  of  which  the  Provost  of  Helensburgh  is 
treasurer,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  something  to  alleviate 
their  dire  distress.  As  one  who  knew  the  poor  f^ow  well  and 
esteemed  him  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  some  aid  towards 
this  end ;  and  if  any  among  the  readers  of  the  Journal  can 
help  I  shall  be  truly  thankful.  Any  donation  sent  to  me  by 
letter  or  left  with  the  hall  porter.  Horticultural  Club,  Arundel 
Street,  W.C,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged.— H.  Honywood 
D'Ombbain. 

The  following  sums  are  promised  :  —  J.  Mcintosh,  Esq., 
£5  6*.  ;  Mr.  George  Paul,  £2  2*.  ;  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain, 
£1  U. 


WOLFFS  GARDEN  PENCILS. 

I  BOUGHT  one  of  the  above  pencils  of  a  seedsman  in  Croydont 
Before  leaving  the  shop  I  measured  the  pencil  and  found  it 
6  inches  in  length.    From  one  end  I  cut  off  IJ  inch  of  ^  wood  ^ 
before  coming  to  the  lead ;  on  trying  another  pencil  it  was 
just  the  same.    I  object  to  pay  3<2.  for  such  a  pencil  when  I 
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find  that  an*  ordinary  Id,  drawing  pencil  answers  my  purpose. 

_A0fiOTDON  AHATEUB. 


Just  a  word  in  self-defence  after  what  is  stated  at  page 
140  on  this  subject.  I  had  the  pencils  from  a  respectable 
nursery  firm,  to  tJiem  I  complained  that  they  were  not  what  I 
thought  they  should  be ;  their  reply  was  that  they  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying.  This 
I  considered  sufficient  opportunity  to  Messrs.  Wolff^s  customers 
to  put  matters  straight.  I  now  send  you  all  that  was  good 
in  the  one  I  cut ;  I  have  another  I  will  send  you  if  you  wish 
with  no  lead  visible  at  the  blunt  end.  If  I  might  take  the 
liberty  of  making  a  suggestion  to  Messrs.  Wolff  Sc  Son,  I  would 
say,  Make  it  a  point  of  having  the  lead  through  from  end  to 
end  of  your  pencils,  and  then  it  would  be  distinctly  seen  at 
both  ends  of  a  bundle  of  a  hundred  or  thousand  if  all  the 

Ssncils  were  correct  before  leaving  the  premises. — ^A  Eitghen 
ABDBNEB. 

[The  pencil  we  have  received  is  certainly  faulty,  as  it  only 
contains  2^  inches  of  lead. — Eds.] 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHEN  OARDKir. 

With  the  gn^und  in  a  sodden  state,  indeed  in  many  places 
covered  with  snow,  much  important  work  must  necessarily  remain 
in  abeyance ;  ^et  with  the  advent  of  favourable  weather  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  sowing  a  good  breadth  of  Early  Horn  and  In- 
termediate Carrots,  it  being  advisable  to  sow  a  portion  of  the 
former  in  a  warm  border,  deierring  the  principal  sowing,  for  pro- 
ducing roots  for  winter  use,  until  ApriL  The  main  crop  of  Onions 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state.  Sow 
also  Lettnoe,  Radish,  Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoy,  and 
Cabbage  in  a  warm  border — a  natrow  one  at  the  foot  of  south 
walls  is  suitable,  and  if  Leeks  are  not  sown  to  transplant,  sow 
in  drills  a  foot  apart  so  soon  as  practicable.  A  good  sowing 
of  Parsley  may  now  be  made,  and  Chervil  to  supply  the  plaoe  of 
the  AuguBt-sown  crop,  which  "  runs  "  early  in  the  season.  Plant 
Horseradish  in  rich  deeply  trenched  ground,  this  root  luxuriating 
in  vegetable  soiL  Vegetable  refuse  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand 
is  also  a  good  application  for  Beakale.  Portions  of  the  roots, 
clean  healthy  parts  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  make  very  good 
sets,  inserting  them  in  rows  16  inohes  apart  and  a  foot  asunder  in 
the  rows,  the  top  of  the  sets  being  just  covered  with  soil.  The 
plants  not  strong  enough  for  forcing  which  have  been  reserved 
for  planting  should  be  planted,  paring  off  the  crown  of  each. 
Roots  of  Seakale  that  have  been  forced  should  be  planted  out  in 
rows  18  inches  apart  and  1  foot  from  plant  to  plant.  Rhubarb 
may  also  be  planted  out  after  foroing,  but  two  or  more  years' 
gp^>wth  is  necessary  before  the  plants  are  again  available  for  the 
purpose,  but  very  much  better  roots  are  haid  by  selecting  strong 
crowns  from  the  older  roots,  and  planting  them  in  rows  4  feet 
apart  and  8  feet  asunder.  The  planting  of  the  earlier  kinds  of 
Potatoes  may  be  proceeded  with  in  warm  or  sheltered  borders.  A 
good  dusting  of  charred  vegetable  rof  use,  charcoal  dust,  or  lime  is 
beneficial  in  warding  off  slugs,  and  to  some  extent  preventing 
disease.  If  not  already  done  the  stores  should  be  looked  over,  and 
the  tubers  laid  thinly  where  the  first  growths  will  not  be  en- 
dangered nor  premature  growth  be  promoted.  The  sets  should 
be  laid  out  singly  in  a  place  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  cool 
and  moist,  so  that  the  tubers  will  keep  firm  and  make  steady 
growth.  Celery  for  the  principal  main  crop  should  be  sown  early 
in  next  month,  placing  the  pans  in  gentle  heat  until  the  seedlings 
appear,  then  removing  them  to  a  cool  house,  keeping  them  near 
the  glass. 

HARDY  FRiriT  OARDSN. 

The  continued  cold  has  proved  beneficial  in  one  respect — 
natnely,  by  retarding  the  blossoming  of  fruit  trees,  and  should  we 
have  a  favourable  spring  an  abundant  crop  of  hardy  fruit  may 
once  again  be  produced.  Fruit  buds  have  not  been  so  backward 
for  many  years  past  as  they  are  now.  This  has  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  completing  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  generally,  which 
from  a  press  of  weatner  and  of  work  is  often  put  off  as  long  as 
possible.  Proceed  with  any  pruning  of  wall  or  other  fruit  trees 
still  in  arrears  when  the  weather  is  genial,  as  pruning,  nailing,  and 
tyinp^in  trees  in  cold  weather  is  not  only  cruel  to  the  operators 
but  u  a  waste  of  time  that  might  be  turned  to  better  account  in 
"^ork  requiring  more  bodily  exertion.  Where  standard  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  have  arrived  at  a  sufficient  size  to  justify  expectations 
of  profitable  crops,  but  which  from  some  cause  not  apparent  to 
the  cultivator  are  not  produoed,  the  trees  should  be  cut  down  pre- 
paratory to  grafting  them  with  other  and  approved  sorts,  it  being 
well  known  that  many  varieties  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  although 
of  excellent  quality  in  certain  soils  and  localities,  often  prove  to 
be  very  infenor  in  others,  in  which  case  it  is  useless  stnving  to 
grow  tiiem.  Scions  of  the  required  kinds  may  be  taken  off  now 
#nd  placed  with  ^e  ends  in  moist  soil.    Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds 


ma^  still  be  planted,  securely  staking  them :  they  as  well  as  those 
against  walls,  &c.,  should  be  well  mulched  with  stable  manure,  as 
it  tends  to  secure  uniform  moisture  at  the  roots.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  make  new  plantations  of  Strawberries  at  this  season 
ground  should  be  prepared  by  well  trenchinp^  and  manuring  it 
Strong  well-rooted  runners  of  last  season  being  available,  defer 
planting  them  until  they  commence  growmg,  and  then  lift  them 
with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each,  firming  the  soil  well  about  the  zooti, 
and  giving  a  good  watering.  Take  advantage  of  fine  weather  to 
remove  any  decayed  leaves  from  old  plantations,  to  remove  Ml 
weeds  of  a  perennial  kind  by  the  root,  pointing  over  lightly  the 
spaces  between  the  rows  and  plants. 

FRUIT  H0V8BS. 

Orchard  House. — ^All  the  trees  should  be  (if  they  are  not  now) 
placed  in  position.  Apricots  should  have  the  lightest  part  of  the 
structure,  and  where  they  can  have  very  free  ventilation,  esped- 
ally  when  the  trees  are  m  blossom,  as  it  is  essential  that  they  be 
kept  dry  and  free  from  drip,  and  then  there  is  little  fear  of  the 
blossom  not  setting.  Apricots,  from  their  exemption  of  attacks 
of  aphis  and  red  spider,  do  not  require  winter  dressings  or  con- 
tinuous syringings.  Cherries,  like  Apricots,  should  be  afforded  a 
U^ht  and  airy  p^  of  the  house,  as  the  blossoms  do  not  set  freely 
without  a  free  ciroulation  of  air.  Unlike  the  Apricot  the  Cherry 
is  very  subject  to  attacks  of  insects,  so  that  winter  dressing  ought 
not  to  be  neglected.  All  kinds  of  Cherries  do  well  in  orchard 
houses,  and  for  the  sake  of  variety  it  is  desirable  to  grow  several 
sorts.  Plums  also  like  a  light  and  airy  situation,  and  Pears  and 
Apples  should  have  the  coolest  jxirt  of  the  structure,  whilst 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  have  the  warmest.  In  placing 
potted  trees  in  their  summer  positions  it  is  important  that  the 
pots  stand  perfectly  level,  placing  them  on  three  bricks  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  which  will  allow  the  superfluous  water  to  pass 
away  freely.  Ui  case  of  the  pots  being  small  for  the  size  of  the 
trees  they  may  be  stood  upon  the  boraer  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
trees  rooting  mto  it,  but  the  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended 
except  when  the  pots  are  verv  roll  of  roots.  The  borders  where 
the  trees  are  planted  out  will  have  had  the  mulching  removed, 
and  had  the  surface  slightly  pricked  over  with  a  fork  to  a  depth 
of  about  an  inch,  otherwise  the  soil  being  often  firm  and  dry  does 
not  allow  water  to  penetrate  freely  into  the  border.  Q-ive  suoh 
borders  a  heavjr  watering  as  well  as  trees  in  pots,  making  the  soil 
thoroughly  moist.  If  Strawberries  are  fruited  in  this  stnictnre 
now  is  a  good  time  to  place  the  plants  in  position,  surfacing  the 
pots  with  rich  compost,  the  old  surface  soil  being  removed.  The 
pots  may  be  placed  upon  the  borders,  but  are  much  better  near 
the  glass.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President,  James  Yeitch,  British 
Queen,  and  Cockscomb  are  admirable  sorts  for  this  structure. 
Regulate  the  ventilation  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  when  frost  is  not  apprehended  the  ventilators  may 
remain  open  day  and  night,  retuding  the  blossom  as  much  as 
possible.  • 

Vines. — ^The  time  for  planting  Vines  is  at  hand,  at  least  the 
borders  should  be  made  ready.  The  beet  soil  for  the  purpose  is 
the  top  4  or  5  inches  of  a  pasture— rich  loam  inclining  to  a  sandy 
rather  than  a  clayey  nature.  This  should  be  chopped  up  mode- 
rately small,  adding  a  tenth  part  of  old  mortar  ruboish  or  chalk, 
and  a  twentieth  part  each  of  half-inch  bones  and  charcoal 
thoroughly  incorporated.  Manure  is  best  avoided,  as  it  only 
induces  undue  vigour  and  is  soon  reduced  to  a  close  mass ;  dung 
is  better  applied  as  mulchings  as  required.  The  Vine  reqnireB 
abundant  moisture  at  the  roots,  at  the  same  time  being  impatient 
of  stagnant  water,  hence  drainage  of  at  least  a  foot  in  depth 
should  be  provided,  with  efficient  drains  to  carry  off  superfinoas 
water.  If  the  subsoil  be  wet  bricks  on  fiat  run  with  cement  will 
prevent  the  roots  penetrating  the  unfavourable  soiL  Three  feet 
IS  a  suitable  depth  of  border.  It  is  desirable  to  plant  inside  the 
house,  confining  the  roots  there  for  the  first  year  or  two,  then 
admitting  them  to  the  outside,  the  outside  boraer  not  being  xoade 
until  required,  and  the  apertures  in  the  front  wall  being  closed  until 
that  time.  Vines  intended  for  planting  will  have  been  pruned ;  if 
not,  cut  them  back  to  three  eyes,  or,  if  planting  in  outside  borders 
is  contemplated,  to  such  length  as  will  admit  of  their  reaching 
through  the  openings  to  the  inside  of  the  house,  and  dress  the 
cuts  with  styptic  or  knotting.  Place  them  in  a  cool  house  or  pit 
to  start,  and  when  the  shoots  are  2  or  8  inches  long  remove  lUl 
the  soil,  disentangling  the  roots,  laying  them  out  straight  in  the 
border,  working  the  soil  well  amon^t  them,  covering  aboat 
4  inches  deep,  and  give  a  good  watermg  at  100®,  mulchmg  over 
the  surface  with  short  litter. 

For  early  forcing— Mill  Hill  Hamburgh  and  Black  Hamburgh, 
Foster's  Seedling  and  White  Frontignan  are  suitable :  Golden 
Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  are  also  good.  Black 
Muscat  grafted  on  Hamburgh  is  also  worthy  of  a  place.  For 
midseason— Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  f^kenthal. 
and  Black  Prince,  the  whites  previously  named,  and  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  with  Muscat  Troveren  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Late— Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady  Downe's,  Alicante,  Mrs.  Pince, 
West's  St.  Peter's,  and  White  Tokay ;  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Guil- 
laume,  Raisin  de  CaUbre,  and  Trebbiano  having  grand  bunches, 
and  require  to  be  started  not  later  than  March,  so  as  to  have  time 
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to  ripen  thoroaghly ;  they  Aie  then  fine  in  appearance  and  quality. 
For  gieenhoose — ^Black  Hambnrgh  and  Foster's  Seedling. 

If  late  honses  of  Grapes  are  not  yet  cleared  of  froit  they  should 
be  forthwith,  pruning  the  Vines  at  once,  applying  styptic  or 
knotting  to  tne  cuts,  dressing  the  Vines  and  borders,  keeping  the 
house  as  cool  as  possible  so  as  to  afford  a  season  of  rest.  Look 
over  Gkapes  in  rooms,  as  one  mouldy  berry  soon  destroys  a  bunch, 
the  more  equable  the  temperature  the  better  they  keep.  The 
room  being  dry  and  frost-proof  they  will  keep  plump.  Muscats, 
Lady  Downe*s,  and  other  late  kin&  may  now  be  encouraged  to 
move,  as  the  fruit  keeps  much  better  when  the  Vines  break  early 
in  Ifarch,  time  beinff  allowed  for  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
Grapes  before  the  cold  and  sunless  weather.  The  inside  borders 
nmat  be  brought  into  a  thoroughly  moist  state  br  the  application 
of  water  at  a  temperature  of  85<*  or  90*^.  Little  adTantase,  if  any, 
is  derived  bjr Vines  started  now  from  covering  the  outsiae  borders 
with  fermenting  material,  but  a  protection  of  litter  or  other 
material  should  be  provided  to  prevent  chill  from  cold  rains  or 
snow. 

Early  Grapes  approaching  the  stoning  process  will  re(}U]je  care- 
ful treatment,  ventilating  early  in  the  day,  affording  a  little  air  at 
70^,  increasing  the  heat  to  85^  with  sun,  closing  at  80^,  and  if  an 
advance  follow  to  85^  all  the  better.  Avoid  cold  draughts,  they 
are  more  prolific  of  rust  than  anything  else  ;  and  if  red  spider 
appear  pamt  the  return  pipes  with  sulphur,  keeping  the  evapora- 
tion troughs  replenished  with  guano  water,  and  water  the  inside 
borders  with  liquid  mauure  at  80^.  Disoud  in  the  succession 
houses,  and  wlum  the  bunches  show  increase  the  temperature  to 
56^  to  60«  at  night,  66°  \}j  day,  rising  to  70«  or  76®  from  sun  heat, 
maintaining  a  moist  genial  atmosphere.  Tying  and  stopping  will 
need  to  be  attended  to  as  required,  allowing  all  the  foliage  that  can 
have  exposure  to  light  and  air. 

Fruiting  Vines  m  pots  require  generous  treatment,  such  as 
liquid  manure  10?  warmer  than  the  house  in  which  they  are 
growing,  affording  it  also  to  the  plunging  material  where  the 
roots  are  allowed  to  find  their  way  from  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
enoouraging  the  Vines  to  make  plenty  of  foliage,  as  close  stopping 
only  restricts  the  root  growth,  there  being  nothing  like  plenty  of 
feeders  to  secure  well-swelled  berries. 

PiMu. — At  the  commencement  of  March  a  batch  of  suckers 
should  be  started,  which  are  intended  to  afford  a  supply  of  ripe 
fruit  from  about  December  onwards  through  the  winter  and  early 
anmmer  months.  The  pots  most  suitable  are  5  to  7  inch,  the^  being 
perfectly  dean  and  dry,  draining  them  with  about  an  inch  of 
eto^M  of  moderate  size,  employing  fibrous  loam  torn  up  moderately 
small,  rejecting  the  dust,  ramming  it  firmly  around  the  base  of  the 
saeksm,  and  plunging  in  a  bottom  heat  of  90®  to  95®  at  the  base  of 
the  pots.  No  water  should  be  applied  until  new  roots  are  formed, 
which  will  take  ten  days  to  a  fortnight.  A  close  moist  pit  is  the 
most  suitable  place  for  these  plants  where  they  can  be  near  the 
glass  ;  they  wul  not  need  syringinj^  except  the  weather  be  very 
fari^it,  when  slight  shading  from  midday  sun  and  a  light  sprinkling 
with  a  fine  syringe  will  be  necessary  about  twice  a  week.  The 
temperature  should  be  kept  at  55®  to  65®  by  artificial  means.  Anv 
plants  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  should  be  shaken  out.  disrooted, 
and  treated  as  advised  for  t^e  suckers.  It  is  advisable  to  leave 
the  amall  snckars  upon  the  stools  until  the  end  of  May,  which  is  a 
good  time  for  another  start.  Stools,  when  the  leaves  are  cut  off, 
should  be  inserted  closely  together  in  any  pit  having  a  moderate 
top  and  bottom  heat  where  li^^ht  and  air  can  be  obtained.  Plants 
started  in  December  for  fruiting  will  be  showing  fruit,  it  being 
desirable  to  advance  the  ripening  as  much  as  possible,  the  tem- 
perature being  sustained  at  65®  to  70®  by  artificial  means,  with 
6^  to  10®  more  under  favourable  conditions.  If  the  plants  cannot 
be  afforded  a  structure  to  themselves,  which  is  advisable,  thev 
should  be  placed  at  the  hottest  end  of  the  fruiting  house.  With 
the  fruit  advancing  the  plants  will  need  more  water  at  the  roots, 
goine  over  the  stock  once  every  week.  Recently  started  plants 
should  be  kept  at  66®  by  night  and  70®  by  dav,  keeping  the  atmo- 
sphere for  these  and  fruiting  plants  generally  moist,  watering  as 
required  with  weak  guano  water. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  earliest  house  tying  and  regu- 
lating the  young  growths  will  be  necessary  as  they  advance,  in 
doing  which  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  swelling  of  the  shoots. 
AvokI  overcrowding  the  foliage,  every  leaf  should  have  light  and 
air ;  those  shoots  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to  the  fruit  must  be 
kept  doeely  pinched  to  one  leaf  after  having  been  previously 
stopped.  Be  not  deceived  by  the  svring^g — t.e.,  making  the 
surface  of  the  border  look  wet  whilst  the  soil  beneath  may  be  too 
dry,  but  give  good  waterings,  and  if  the  trees  are  at  all  wei^  apply 
liquid  manure.  If  the  syringings  mormng  and  afternoon  fail  to 
keep  red  spider  in  check  employ  soft  soap,  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  for  under  no  circumstances  must  this  pest  be  alK>wed  to 
have  its  own  way.  The  temperature  should  be  maintained  at 
60^  to  65^  by  artificial  means,  a  fall  to  65®  on  cold  mornings  being 
very  much  better  for  the  trees  than  hard  firing,  which  only  induces 
attenuated  growth ;  70®  to  75®  with  sun. 

In  the  next  succession  house  the  trees  will  now  want  attention 
in  disbudding,  doing  it  ^psdually,  removing  the  strongest  and  ill- 
placed,  thinmng  the  fruit  where  too  thickly  set  by  first  removing 


the  growths  and  those  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches,  but  avoid 
wholesale  thinning  and  disbudding.  The  temperature  should  be 
kept  at  56®  night  in  cold  weather,  60^  in  mild,  but  a  comparatively 
low  night  temperature  is  preferable  to  a  high  one ;  65®  by  day^ 
with  an  advance  to  70^  or  75^  from  sun  heat,  and  free  ventilation 
from  65®.  Syringing  must  be  practised  morning  and  afternoon. 
The  trees  in  the  house  started  early  in  the  month  (not  year  as 
stated  in  last  calendar)  will  be  in  flower,  and  must  have  attention 
in  impregnating  the  blossoms  by  shaking  the  trellis  or  going  over 
the  blossoms  with  a  camel's-hair  brush.  Syringing  must  cease 
whilst  the  trees  are  in  flower,  but  the  floor  should  be  sprinkled 
morning  and  afternoon,  avoiding  cold  currents  of  air,  but  ventilat- 
ing freely.  Keep  up  a  temperature  of  50®  at  night,  65®  day  by 
artificial  means,  advancing  to  65®  or  more  with  sun,  but  not  with* 
out  full  ventilation. 

The  house  for  affording  fruit  in  late  July  or  early  August  may 
now  be  closed,  syringing  twice  or  thrice  a  diay  until  the  buds  show 
colour,  when  it  must  cease.  Maintam  a  temperature  of  50^  by 
day,  and  45®  to  40^  by  ni^ht,  advancing  to  65®  with  sun.  The 
late  house  should  be  ventilated  very  freely,  merely  excluding 
frost.  Many  late  houses  are  unheated,  which  is  a  great  mistake^ 
as  the  blossom  is  not  safe  from  severe  spring  frosts,  and  the 
Peaches  do  not  ripen  perfectly  if  the  late  summer  be  cold  and 
sunless.  A  eentle  heat  during  blossoming  does  much  towards  a 
good  set,  and  in  autumn  artificial  heat  ripens  the  fruit  and  wood, 
plumping  the  buds  wonderfully.  See  that  the  borders  in  all  the 
houses  do  not  lack  water,  but  afford  it  liberally  to  all  where  the 
trees  are  in  growth ;  outside  borders  protect  with  litter. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stove. — Increased  daylight  will  permit  of  an  advance  of  tempera- 
ture— 70^  by  night,  66®  on  cold  mornings,  75®  by  day  by  artificial 
means,  and  80®  to  85®  with  sun.  Admit  air  carefully  ;  better  none 
at  all  than  allow  a  rush  of  cold  air  that  brings  the  temperature 
down  suddenly,  yet  admit  a  little  at  75®,  increasing  it  with  the 
advancing  temperature,  and  close  with  plenty  of  sun  heat  at  80®. 
Bvxinge  lightly  in  the  morning,  and  at  closing  time  or  early  in  tiie 
afternoon,  so  as  to  have  the  foliage  dry  before  nightfall,  and 
damp  well  down  at  five  o'dock.  Clerodendrons,  Allamandas,  and 
Bougainvilleas  with  other  quick-growing  plants  are  benefited  by 
the  application  of  weak  liquid  manure.  Of  Ixoras,  Gkirdenias, 
Rondeletias,  and  others  of  similar  character  it  is  well  to  keep  up  a 
youn^  stock.  Cuttings  strike  fredy  at  this  time,  taking  them 
off  with  a  heel,  being  careful  cot  to  bruise  the  bark.  Alla- 
mandas, Bougainvilleas,  Clerodendrons,  and  other  quick-growing 
plants  strike  readily,  cnoOsing  shoots  of  about  6  inches  in  length 
with  a  heel,  insertmg  them  singly  in  small  pots  well  drained, 
two-thirds  filled  with  sandy  peat,  and  the  remainder  witii  sand. 
Bottom  heat  and  covering  tne  cuttings  with  a  glass  wUl  facilitate 
the  rooting. 

Ferns. — Attend  at  once  to  the  potting  of  these  before  the  fronds 
are  much  grown,  or  the  plants  will  receive  a  check  not  favourable 
to  their  growth.  If  large  plants  are  wanted  liberal  shifts  will  be 
necessary,  but  if  desired  small  the  i>ot  room  must  be  restricted. 
The  best  soil  for  Ferns  generally  is  peat  with  about  a  sixth  of 
eand,  adding  for  the  lesser-growwg  kmds  a  similar  proportion  of 
crocks  or  charcoaL  Although  a  humid  atmosphere  is  most  suitable 
to  Ferns  in  the  fernery,  yet  the  fronds  are  so  soft  as  to  be  of  no  use 
for  cutting ;  those  for  tne  latter  purpose  should  be  grown  in  the 
light,  and  have  no  more  moisture  than  is  necessary  for  a  generality 
or  plants  ;  and  although  the  fronds  so  produced  are  paler  in  colour 
and  smaller,  they  last  in  a  cut  state  nearly  as  many  days  as  th& 
others  do  hours. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. — Select  List  qf 
Tuberous  Begonias. 

H.  E.  AH.  Horley,Toddington,  Beds. — List  of  Garden  Structwts^ 

W.  Clibran  A  Son,  Oldfield  Nursery,  Altrincham. — Catalogue  of 
Plants  and  Seeds. 

Robert  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting. — Catalogue  qf  Border 
and  Aquatic  Plants,  Fruit  Trees^  ^c. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors 
or  to  '*The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expose. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gkirdening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Books  (Wothorpe).—  We  do  not  know  of  any  book  on  hybridlslpg,  but 
tiiere  are  plenty  of  papers  Bcattered  throuf^bout  this  Journal  oOthc  subject 
which  will  give  you  much  Infonnation  on  the  subject.  *  ^ 

Pluxge  fob  STBH^gb  ((r.  &).— Apply  to  TT.  Palmer,  40,  CanMbeU  Boad». 
Brighton.  ^ 
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Frozen  SBED  iyork).—U  the  seod  had  not  germinated  it  probably  has 
not  been  injured  by  exposure  to  cold  l**  below  freeiing.    Capt.  Natiee  founds 
at  Polacia  Bay  In  the  Arctic  Begioiu  a  bag  of  wheat  that  had  been  there 
4aring  four  winters  and  three  sununerB.    Sir  Joseph  Hooker  tested  it  at 
Kew,  and  found  that  sixty-two  per  cent,  germinated. 

Down  on  Apple  Wood  (J.  ^.).^The  down  on  the  yovatg  shoots  of  the 
Hibeton  Pippin  is  perfectly  natural,  as  natural  as  tliat  on  a  boy's  chin,  and 
need  cause  no  solicitude.  The  information  you  have  respecting  Lee's  Pro- 
llflc  Blaok  Conrant  Is  quite  correct. 

SBEDliiNO  HtaciNTHS  (O.  l>onJter),—SeaiA  tbem  to  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  which  meets  on  the  11th  and  S5th  of 
If aroh.  Sa^e  your  Vine  by  all  means ;  it  will  move  perfectly  well  if  caxe- 
inlly  done. 

OiifBLLU  Flowers  not  Izpahoikg  (/.  LewU)^-^Aa  all  your  Oamellias 
«xoept  one  have  flowered  freely*  that  one  has  either  bean  kept  too  dry  at  the 
roots  at  aome  time,  or  too  wet ;  or  it  may  be  the  plant  is  axeessively 
▼igorons.  There  are  a  few  varieties  which  do  not  expand  freely.  Not  know- 
ing the  condition  of  the  plant  we  can  only  state  that  the  buds  you  have 
aent  indicate  that  it  was  permitted  to  become  dry  for  a  few  hours  during 
the  smamer,  which  caused  a  partial  shrivelling  of  the  buds  at  that  time,  and 
tram  which  they  harre  not  rsooversd.  Pennitting  Camelliaa  to  become  dry 
in  summer  after  the  buds  are  set  is  a  fiartiJe  oaose  of  their  dropping  in 
winter.  Shxivelllug  of  the  cloeely  enveloped  petals  often  causes  them  to 
ahrink  at  tiie  base  and  partially  decay,  and  then  as  the  buds  swell  from  the 
centre  the  outer  (injured)  petals  are  unequal  to  the  pressure  and  break ; 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  flowers  you  have  sent  us. 

Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon  (T.  7.).— We  have  no  additions  worth 
printing  relative  to  these  gavdena.  A 11  that  we  gathered  from  ancient  autiiors 
la  pubUshed  in  « The  Histoiy  of  BngUsh  Gardening."  A  notice  of  the 
foonden  of  those  gardens  is  in  BoUiu's  "Ancient  Hiatofy.* 

BlOTS  lOR  Heating  (^«ma).— We  have  not  had  experlenoe  with  the 
atove  to  wUeh  you  refer,  aud  eonaeqaMitly  cannot  inlonn  yon  of  its  heating 
power.  The  makers  would  give  you  the  desired  information.  We  think 
yoa  maj  exclude  frost  with  the  aid  of  such  stoves,  but  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  indulge  in  any  amount  of  forcing  with  them.  All  the  plants  yon  name 
will  be  quite  safe  providerl  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  84°. 

Rtacinths  Drawn  (iZafiialAo).— ah  you  can  do  is  to  remove  the  plants 
to  the  Ught,  and  the  foliage  will  become  green.  Keep  the  glasses  repleniahed 
with  water  as  it  wastes  ;  no  addition  to  the  water  would  be  of  benefit.  If 
the  apikaa  do  not  elongate,  perhaps  a  paper  funnel  placed  ever  them  ier  a 
week  night  be  of  aasistaDoe^  bat  the  f  oUagamnst  have  all  the  Ught  piiihla. 

ClMELLlAA  FOR  POT  CULTQftS  {E.  F.»at4m»mtk).-^Wkita:  AJba.plsna, 
Ftmtariata,  Montlroni  vera,  Alha  casoreta,  OenttfoUa  Alba,  and  Ninfa  Bgecia ; 
Princess  Charlotte,  slightly  tinted  with  rose,  Is  very  fine.  JSom.*  L'Avenir, 
Prlndpessa  Yidoni,  and  Halleyi.  Jted  or  Cnmuon :  Madame  Lebois,  Klatior, 
Benn^,  Manara,  Imbricata,  Maria  Kicholais,  and  Bealii.  Striped:  Bmxo- 
miana,  Souvenir  d*Bmile  Dnfreane,  and  Adeiina  Bonvennti. 

Flowzr-Bed  Arrangements  (M.  D.  iD.).— Ignorance  of  yoor  artai^e- 
mants-in  past  seasons  necessarily  renders  our  suggestions  somewhat  vague. 
Piesnudag  that  you  require  dwarf  plants,  for  1^  tenraoe  group  of  teds 
there  sai^ht  be  in  the  central  bed  an  edging  of  Beimiervlvum  mantanam, 
then  a  row  of  Kleinia  repens,  next  a  row  of  Altemanthana  amceaa  apeetabilis, 
next  a  row  of  Leucophyton  Brownii  with  a  central  mass  of  Altamantbera 
iimabniw  latifolia.  The  two  heart-shaped  beds  to  be  of  Sednm  acre  cleans 
with  an  edging  of  Sempervi  vum  califomlcnm,  and  the  four  pear-shaped  beds 
to  be  dark  blue  Lobelia  Ebor  with  an  edging  of  Bantolina  incana.  The  dicle 
in  the  other  group  to  be  Ooleas  Verschaifeltl  with  abrsad  marginal  band  of 
^Ideuryellow  Qeranium  Crystal  FalaoeGam,or  a  golden  tricolor  Oenatiam. 
The  four  cresoent-shaped  beds  to  be  Lobelia  Maiarine  Gem  dotted  with 
Fuchsia  Sunra^',  and  with  an  edging  of  Thymus  vaxiegata.  This  grovip 
heing  farthest  from  the  house  should  idways  have  a  bolder  and  more  massive 
style  of  colouring  than  the  terrace  beds.  A  doaen  other  oombiuations  may 
-readJty  be  affected.  If  3'oiir  lawn  is  well  shettersd  trom  high  wlsiis  the 
cantaal  beds  might  advaatagaonsly  oontato  some  .tall  foliage  plaate,  b^ 
aoch  plants  must  never  te  ventarad  apon  if  then  is  any  expoenro  to  wfaida. 

PLAKTOro  8BAKALE  (/.  Haad^).— The  foota  mi^  be  planted  In  rich 
deeply  trenched  groond  immediately  the  weather  and  soil  are  favoiuabie  for 
the  work  being  cleanly  performed.  The  rows  may  be  18  inches  apart,  and 
the  sets  a  foot  asunder  in  the  rows.  The  terminal  crownsahould  be  removed, 
and  grovrths  will  issue  from  dormant  buds  at  the  base.  If  the  crowns  are 
left  they  will  only  produce  flowers,  which  if  left  exhaust  the  plants  and 
retard  the  growth  of  the  basal  buds  which  most  be  depended  upon  for  pro- 
ducing crowns  for  affording  produce  next  year.  The  tops  of  the  sets  should 
Iw  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Bead  "Work  for  the  Week,"  and 
oUow  the  instruction  there  given. 

Early  Cauliflowers  iB.  />.,  Leeds).— We  fmr  that  many  beddes  your* 
aelf  have  lost  their  autumn-sown  plants.  You  must  sow  seed  at  once  in 
ipentle  heat  or  under  glass  in  a  aheltered  peaition.  A  dight  hotbed  9  feet 
high,  covered  with  3  or  4  inches  of  rich  soil,  and  protected  with  glaas  plaosd 
about  6  inches  above  the  soil,  is  the  best  place  for  sowing  the  seed.  Sow 
thinly  the  Early  Erfurt  or  its  vuietiee,  whioh  produce  hec^s  nearly  o  fort- 
night sooner  than  Walchercn.  Failing  a  hotbed  you  may  sow  the  seed  in 
Iwxee  or  pans,  but  much  care  Is  requisite  in  preventing  the  plants  becoming 
dravm.    See  notes  on  **  Bowing  Seeda  nnder  Chlaas,"  in  another  column. 

Belaginblla  denticulata  (£r.  W.  P.y^The  above  is  the  name  of  the 
lilant  aboot  which  you  require  information.  It  will  paas  safely  through 
ordiaazy  winters  without  protection,  but  it  is  ttBoally  wiatarsd  under  glass. 
We  have  seen  It  employed  aa  a  eaipet  bedding  plant,  bat  it  is  only  suitable 
for  that  porpoee  in  moistand  ehaded  paaltioBB. 

Plants  loii  Carpet  Beds  (Ai^ma).— Besidea  theplnta  you  same  the 
following  ate  serviceable  :  Meiiamlajanthemnm  oordUbihaa  varlegatam, 
Lenoophyton  Browni,  Antennaiia  tomentoea,  KlatBia  rapana,  Beheveria 
aecnnda  glauca,  Sempervivum  montanamt  and  very  small  jdanta  of  Golden 
Feather. 

Cabbage  Plants  Clubbed  ((7. 2>.,  Oatland»  Purk),— The  dnbbing  to 
which  yon  refer  is  known  as  ambury,  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  Cabbage- 
worts,  and  is  the  most  common  in  light  sandy  soiL  Cabbage  plants  are 
frequently  infected  with  ambury  in  the  seed  bed,  which  inlsction  appeal* 
in  the  form  of  a  gall  or  wart  on  the  stem  near  the  roots.  ThJawartoontaias 
a  small  white  maggot,  the  larva  of  a  little  insect  called  the  weevil.  If  on  the 
gall  and  its  tenant  being  removed  the  plant  is  again  placed  in  the  earth 
where  It  is  to  remain,  unless  it  is  again  attacked  the  woond  usually  haak. 


and  the  growth  is  little  retarded.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gall  Is  left  on- 
disturbed,  the  maggot  oontiunes  to  feed  upon  the  albummn  or  yooag  woody 
part  of  the  stem  tmtil  the  period  anrives  for  its  passing  into  the  other  iaseet 
fona,  previously  to  which  it  gnaars  its  way  out  through  tha  exterior  ba^ 
The  disease  is  now  almost  beyond  the  power  of  remedies.  Your  heavfly- 
mannred  soil  would  be  much  benefited  by  a  heavy  dressing  of  lime  and  salt; 
tlie  former  at  the  rate  of  80  bushels  per  acre,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  ft  or 
6  owt.,  the  whole  being  dug  in  as  soon  as  weather  permits  and  weU  nixed 
with  the  eolL  The  ambury  may  usnally  be  avoided  by  trsqnant  tnaa- 
plantiaga,  for  this  enables  the  workman  to  remove  the  ezcresoenoes  upon 
their  first  appearance,  and  renders  the  plants  altogether  more  robust  and 
ligneous,  the  plant  in  its  tender  sappy  stage  of  growth  being  meet  open  to 
the  Insect's  attacks.  As  a  further  precaution,  the  plants  before  being  phuxd 
in  the  ground  should  be  dipped  up  to  the  leavea  in  a  puddle  formed  of  half 
soot  and  half  ffardan  aoil,  whioh  adiiezas  to  the  atoms  and  roots  and  renders 
them  diiteatef  ul  to  the 


TofMATOBS  W^klt  (ilaMl«w).r— Toor  potfnl  of  plaate  now#  fnithm  Mgh 
and  ttiMdy  emwded  had  better  be  thrown  away.  With  tha  means  at  your 
diqxieal  yen  oaanot  peasiUy  render  aooh  plants  atnrdy  and  IraitfaL  Too 
will  succeed  mnoh  better  by  sowing  more  seed  about  the  middle  of  Msidi, 
not  sowing  it  half  so  thickly  as  you  appear  to  have  done  in  the  present 
instance.  Packets  of  seed  vary  in  siae  according  to  their  coat  and  the  new- 
ness <4  the  variety.  An  ordiniary.aiated  packet  of  the  Orangefield  coatsfais 
snlBfftent  seeds  for  sowing  six  or  mors  S-ioidx  pots. 


Felargoniums  (AprateCor).— Twelve  good  abow  varieties  me^JMUt, 
Corsair,  Buth,  Prince  Leopald,  Purple  Gam,  Highland  Taasiw,  Borienicisn. 
Purity.  Cicely,  Nabob,  May  Way«  and  Prince  Arthor.  Six  good  faaojaswe- 
Priuceas  of  Teck,  East  Lynne,  Bllan  Beck,  Aeme,  Undine^  and  Fanny  Gair. 
Begonias  will  thrive  in  a  greenhouse  during  the  srummer,  but  aucha  stnictors 
is  usually  too  cold  for  them  in  the  winter ;  but  with  care  you  may  snceeed 
in  growing  some  of  the  toberooa  varieties,  which  are  dormant  during  the 
minter.  The  atmosphere  of  a  greenhouse  is  too  dry  for  Orchids  to  thrive 
aatiafaokocily ;  f or  althoogh  some  of  thsm  do  not  require  saore  than  a  gnsa- 
boose  temperature  they  cannot  endme  stxtrng  currents  of  air.  Our  "QeMa* 
house"  manual,  lOd.  poet  free,  will  aiZord  you  useful  infannatioo. 

BOIL  for  Melons  (A  £a4v).~The  soil  that  you  have  reoenthr  laid  up 
grass  side  downwards  will  answer  admirably  for  Cucumbers  and  Mdcos, 
cutting  it  up  rather  finely  with  a  spade,  but  is  better  with  the  turf  reduced. 
Water  should  be  applied  to  Melons  overhead  thxou«rh  a  roee,  taking  oaie  oot 
to  wet  the  neck  or  collar  of  the  planta,  and  not  to  water  them  overhead  when 
the  fruit  is  wtHMag  or  ^iproaohin^  the  ripening  staga. 

Vines  Bubjectt  to  Thrips  (Mem).— The  winter  dieniag  wfll  have 
destroyed  the  thripa  or  those  reached  by  it ;  but  if  they  aiypear  dutaig  the 
growth  of  the  Vines  fumigate  duxinir  a  cairn  evening  with  tohaceo  end 
repeat  the  following  evening,  taking  care  that  the  foliage  is  dry,  but  havteg 
the  floors,  &o.,  well  damped.  Thrips  are  a  result  of  too  dry  an  atmosphere 
and  a  deficiency  of  water  at  the  roots.  The  fumigation  should  be  repeated, 
if  necessary,  until  the  insecU  are  extirpated.  Bvery  available  surface  shoold 
be  syringed  twice  a  day,  morning  and  afternoon.  We  damp  three  tiawsa 
day^moming,  noon,  and  afternoon  and  do  not  syringe  the  Vinss  irfler 
they  oome  into  leaf ;  bat  it  may  to  praetised  In  the  aCtscaoon  after  the 
berdea  are  sat  and  until  they  change  coloor,  employing  .dear  rain  water  only. 

VEBBBNAS  from  Berd  (iidem)  ."-Seed  sown  now  in  a  hotbed  and  the 
plants  grown  on  will  attain  sufficient  strength  for  planting  out  at  the  end 
of  May ;  they  will  fiower  from  July  until  otiecked  by  froet.  Thqr,  however, 
are  not  so  good  as  plants  raised  from  cuttings. 

Baising  Epacrises  and  ericas  from  seed  (R.  i).).  —  Brain  pots  or 
pans  half  their  depth  with  crocks,  pUcing  the  Uogest  at  the  bottom,  then 
place  about  an  inch  of  rough  sandy  peat  en  the  croeks,  filling  the  pels  to 
within  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  of  the  rim  with  sifted  peat  to  which  asixth  of 
silver  eand  has  been  added,  preasing  it  dawn  firmly  and  evenly»  and  watering 
through  a  fine  roee  ontU  the  eoil  is  made  thoroiighly  moist.  When  the 
water  has  drained  through  the  soil  scatter  the  aeed  over  the  snzfaoe,and  jost 
sprinkle  over  It  silver  eand.  Cover  each  pot  with  a  pane  of  glass,  pladng  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  if  shaded  until  the  planta  appear  the  neoeaslty  for  water- 
ing wlU  be  lessened.  Theglass  ehonld  to  removed  wton  the  seedlings  appssr, 
and  the  pets  must  then  to  phwed  near  the  glass  and  to  slightly  ahaded  ttm 
bright  sun.  When  the  seedUogs  oan  wril  to  handled  pot  them  off  slagiy, 
shading  them  for  a  few  days  until  estatdiBhed,  afterwarda  growing  them  m 
a  light  ahry  situation.    The  seedlings  will  flower  about  the  third  year. 

TREE  Carnations  from  Ssed  (/dem).— Seed  sown  now  in  hsat,aad 
the  plants  potted  off  and  grown  on  in  cold  frames  through  tto  summer,  will 
flower  during  the  following  winter.  A  white  flowering  bedding  plsnt  zaJsed 
from  seed  is  fiaponaria  ealabrioa  alba.  It  is  a  hardy  annual  that  sbonld  be 
sown  where  it  is  to  lamatn. 

Potatoes  fob  Buoobbsion  {A  J«»w  Satecrtter).— The  sorts  you  iisine 
we  abeold  anaqge  in  tto  order  foUowhig  :  First  Barlieo— Bariy  Ba(W*OB». 
•Vettoh^  Inf^rovad  Aahleaf,  Myatt'e  Prolific,  Biven'  Boyal  AshkaC  and 
•Barly  Bhaw.  fieoond  EarUBe--Alpha,  •Bxtra  Bady  Vermont,  Barly  Gi»t 
King,  Barly  Boae,  and  •Snowflake.  Mldseason— Kiag  of  Potatoes,  BrowneD  s 
Beauty ;  and  Late— Model,  «Magnum  Bonum,  •Bed  Begent,  and  Late  Base. 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  the  most  uaefnl  for  ordinary  v^™^ 
moots.  Tto  aarUes  should  to  planted  from  the  middle  to  tto  <A<m  » 
Maioh,  tto  second  eadias  earW^iu  A^aO,  and  tto  late  aorta  from  tto  ndddla 
to  Iftie  and  of  that  menth.  Thareia no  diflerance  between  a  Hake  aia  a 
Udney  Potato^  except  that  tto  latter  .is  more  flat. 

Fro«MTDK»  AFRieOTS  (/dna) The  Uoasoning  ehonld  to  shesring 

coloor  hetogo  tto  ooaegdag  ia  employed ;  and  If  it  is  of  an  opaque  descripy^ 
it  should  to  removed  daily  If  the  temperature  xises  atove  »<*.  Herring  »» 
other  description  af  netting  may  ranain  on  permanentiy  until  the  tieee 
have  safficlott  foliage  to  protect  the  young  fhiit.  No  time  can  be  b*i^ 
fiar  applying  tto  proteetion,  it  tetag  datenninad  by  tto  weatbar  and  wm 
oandition  of  tto  btaeeem. 

BFBINO  Tlowbm  (if./.  B.)^^Yon  nay  plant  Anemones  and  Baanco- 
iMss  iBunediataly  tto  meaJter  Isfammafato,  but  it  is  too  late  toplaat^w 
Imlta  of  Ctoattor  planta  you  DMBtion.  If  yon  have  bulto  estabUabediii  tM 
bovdeEs  you  may  lift  them  oaxefuUy  and  plaut  them  in  the  flower  bed)i,a0« 
Injuring  the  roots  during  removal. 

primrose  Soott  Wilsor  (/Vtiyuat).  ~  There  la  tant  one  plant  «f'ti||> 
beaattfnl  variety  in  eiMeaoe,  and  we  ace  informed  by  Mr.  Wilson  ttot  M 
haaplaoeditinttoJtondaof  askiltnl  cultivator,  who  will  no  donhtemniis 
due  dillgenoe  in  propagation,  and  will  diatrlbate  plants  as  aoon  as  he  oan. 
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Plaktccs  OCT  CRRY8AirTHnn73ff8  (Oiu  Wuhinff  to  SttcccwO-— Hooted 
snckfln  or  yoong  plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the  poto  in  April  and  planted 
in  good  Kril  In  a  sheltered  yet  sunny  situation,  and  may  be  lifted  in  late 
sunmer,  catting  oroond  each  plant  about  ten  days  prevlouBly,  and  trans- 
ttrrfog  them  to  pots  with  the  balls  entire^  placing  the  plants  behind  a  north 
vnJX  te-  a  fcw  daysi  sprinkUnar  them  overhead  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
vstelng^  libeiaUy  at  tha  roots,  than  removing  them  to  an  open  sheltered 
qpot»  and  housing  them  before  frost.  They  are  best  grown  in  pots,  but  wo 
hKV9  seen  these  plants  quite  as  bare  of  loaves  at  the  base  as  those  lifted, 
wti^  ia  tha  only  drawback  to  the  plan.  Sockeia  are  as  good  as  cuttings 
for  aaj  poipoaa,  pots  not  exoepted. 

FBOPAOATCfCi  BLUS  LoBBLiA  (Mem).— Insert  healthy  cuttings  now  in 
pans  fl]lB«  with  light  tmty  loam  with  a  Uttto  leaf  soil  and  a  free  admixtoxe 
€i  madt  CMveilng  the  sniteoe  with  a  qnartsr  of  an  inch  of  pure  sand.  Place 
the  pana  In  a  Oncumber  pit,  aad  keep  the  saU  constantly  moist,  and  the 
cotftinsB  wiU  soon  emit  roots,  and  will  form  good  planta  by  bedding-out 
tima.  The  old  plants  will  probably  afford  a  second  or  third  batch  of  cuttings, 
which  may  ba  inserted  untU  the  early  part  of  April  with  every  prospect  of 
their  being  available  for  thia  season's  bedding. 

VBXnr  THBSS  m  Obchard  akd  Qardext  (John  JTop^.^The  fraft  tnwa 
and  qoiekaet  ftooes  belong  to  the  freehold  estate  and  not  to  the  tenant,  even 
though  he  ptanted  thenii  You  hava  no  oecasion  to  pay  him  for  them,  aad 
ba  oaannt  ooBapei  yon  to  do  sow 


CMUFTnw  CRBTSAKTRXllUlls  (CkFpMnAenmm  Ormur),  —  The  best 
gntftod  plants  that  we  hava  seen  were  exhibited  last  year  at  Walton-our 
TliaaDes^  aad  Mr.  Masters,  the  Seoretaiy  of  that  Show,  has  given  the  foUow- 
ing  details  of  the  operation  :— •*  If  plants  are  wanted  with  stems  il  feet  high 
gxtiwth  ahonid  be  encouraged  until  the  plants  are  3  feet  in  height,  then 
pincii  ont  the  tops ;  leave  about  six  eyes  at  the  top  to  form  the  head,  re- 
movlag  the  olbera.  When  the  top  shoots  have  grown  about  6  inches  cut 
than  oil  S  or  3  inches  from  the  stem ;  then  take  cuttings  (seiona),  cutting 
the  qida  Im  tlie  ftmn  oC  wedges*  and  insert  them  in  the  severed  shoots  of 
tlie  pwipaiBd  plant,  securing  them  with  wool  or  bass.  Keep  the  planta  in  a 
eool  hoaae»  and  q)rink]e  and  shade  them  until  the  union  is  effected,  when 
thay  may  be  removed  to  the  open  air.  Grafting  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
piants  are  ready,  which  ought  to  be  by  the  middle  of  May,  so  that  the  grafts 
can  be  stopped  two  or  three  times  and  thus  fotma  fine  head.  It  ia  important 
thattha  plaota  are  in  a  healthy  fiee-growing  state  when  they  are  grafted, 
and  that  the  waric  be  dona  quiokly  yet  carefoUy.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
giaffe  wietaes  that  flower  aa  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time.  Bveiy  shoot 
maj  be  gzafted  with  a  diflerent  variety  if  desiiable." 

ISJUaSD  lAMM  Treb  (4»  Old  &i6ier<&«r).— Cut  off  the  splintered  branch 
nandly  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  taking  care  to  make  a  tolerably  deep 
cot  with  the  saw  on  the  under  side  of  the  branch  to  jn^event  it  when  faUing 
tearing  the  bark  of  the  tree ;  then  pare  the  bark  smoothly  with  a  knife, 
and  vslat  the  oat  thovongtily  with  lead  paint.  Yoa  can  have  paint  of  any 
cfaooaa :  as  a  matter  oC  ooayenienoe  we  use  lead  colour,  which  ia 
and  piesetves  the  wood  from  decay.  The  wound  would 
_  heal  sooner  if  covered  with  a  very  thick  plaster  formed  of  soil  and 
ooiw  dang  in  equal  parts,  and  in  which  is  mixed,  if  oonvenient,  a  little  bone 
meall^  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  sacking. 

FEZore  A  Thsbmoketeb  (Idem).— It  should  be  suspended  4  feet  from 
tbegroood,  the  balb  being  half  an  inch  lower  than  the  opposite  end.  You 
iviU  flad  nseCul  nates  on  thermometers  on  page  68  of  the  present  volume. 

HkaTDre  Obsbnhovsv  (A.  W.  a).— Place  the  pipes  under  thestage.  They 
mart  aUghtiy  rlsa  to  themost  distant  point  from  the  boilsr,  where  it  iadssirable 
to  ftc  an  tir-^f»,  and  then  be  retumad  with  a  oonaspondiag  deotine  to  the 
Yoa  may  enclose  a  convenient  portion  of  them  with  bxiok  or  wood- 
the  enclosed  space  vrith  glass  for  forming  a  box  for  striking 
The  pipeain  the  box  should  be  covered  with  stones,  and  the  stones 
with  cocoariiut  fibre  refuse  for  plunging  the  pots  in. 

AtTEHBUTG  FlBBS  {A  ConaOint  Reader).— A.  gardener  with  three  men 
nnder  htm,  and  who  looks  found  the  houses  every  cTening  to  see  that  all  is 
ifght»doee  all  that  can  be  reasonaMy  expected  of  him.  If  he  chooses  he  can 
take  hia  torn  at  the  fixes  and  also  take  a  sham  of  the  Bonday  work,  but  mch 
diillH  aia  uaoaily  peiibrmed  by  under  gaidenenk 

QfTAKO  WitOBB,  {0,S»uth).—Yoa  may  mix  frsm  a  qaarter  to  half  an  oonoe 
ef  gaaao  ia  eaeh  gidion  of  water  for  ^n^Iying  to  your  Peach  trees  in  pots 
wten  tbay  need  a  stimulant.  Blood  manure  is  a  less  powerful  fertiliser,  and 
maf  ba  need  in  rather  larger  quanti^  per  gallon. 

OOMFOST  FOB  YlNB  BOBDER  (2*.  A.  A'.).~Fresh  horae-droppings  mixed 
with  the  loam  will  not  cause  fungus,  and  sea  sand  if  the  soil  is  heavy  will 
DC  beneficial. 

Take.  Hbattno  ^An  IrUh  Amateur).— The  flow  and  return  pipes  must 
aimply  be  oonrtncted  through  the  tank— or  <me  pipe  may  be  suffldent— 
having  the  other  outside  the  tank.  The  tank  yon  propoae  would  not  be 
aoflleient  to  heat  the  hoosa  for  tropical  plants.  Yon  will  reqnhe  at  the  least 
tw»rowBof4-lnioh  pipes  in  addition  to  those  in  the  tank.  Font  idpes  would 
not  be  too  many  if  the  hoase  is  lofty. 

OBOPrmo  Old  Poui/trt  Bxjxb  (/.  H,  C).~Dig  the  ground  deeply  as 
aooftaa  it  is  aofibslantly  dry  to  work  tnelj,  and  at  the  proper  time  you  may 
aow  and  plant  such  vegetable  crops  as  you  require.  Foasibly  the  soil  may 
be  too  rich  for  Potatoes,  but  it  win  be  suitable  for  such  crops  as  Beans,  Peas, 
Onkma,  Caulf flowen,  Oabbages,  and  indeed  for  green  crops  generally. 

HBATDTG  A  CUCUMBEB  HOUBB  (Aft  Amateur).— FouT  lengths  of  4-inch 
piping  will  answer  very  well  for  so  small  a  house  if  you  have  two  for  bottom 
heat  and  not  three  as  yon  propose  (if  we  understand  your  plan  rightly). 
Ton  may  zaadily  manage  this  by  taking  the  fburth  row  of  piping  almost 
cdoaa  to  the  front  wall,  and  shutting  it  out  of  the  hotbed  by  a  '^•inch  wall 
d  txtefcwoEk»  the  opening  between  which  and  the  front  wall  would  leave  the 
pipa  open  to  afford  heat  to  the  house  at  precisely  the  best  position  for  It. 
?nba  pipes  for  affording  bottom  heat  should  be  about  a  foot  from  the  soli. 
AflBOTTifng  that  the  flow  pipe  is  attached  to  the  top  and  the  return  irfpe  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  the  vrater  aooordlng  to  your  arrangement  erf  the 
pipea  will  drcnlate  freely.  You  will  need  a  yalre  in  the  flow  pipe  where  it 
enttrstha  gustuhoassb  so  aa  to  admit  heat  to  that  structuxe  as  required. 

HAXSB  of  Pl^utts  (C.  C.  F.).— 2,  Fhlebodium  krieeam ;  8,  Pteris  argyrea ; 
4,  PMymoohlaina  linnlata;  ft,  Pteris  longitolia;  7,  Pteria  oreoiata;  8,  Oyr- 
toastnmftiloatam.  The  others  have  no  spores.  We  should  liketo  sea  No.  1 
with  spsi'Mi,  or  if  it  does  not  inrodaoe  them  oblige  by  sending  us  another 
gpaclman.    (,N,  J.  C.),—l,  Asplenium  viviparum ;  2,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata ; 


8,  Selaginella  denticniata ;  5.  Begonia  Weltoniensis ;  6,  Begonia  Ingnunl ; 
4,  Sedum  ooxvioum.  The  others  we  cannot  name,  as  they  are  so  much 
crushed. 

THE  HOMB  FARM: 
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IRRIGATION  OF  GRASS  LAND. 

(Contmued  from  page  144.) 
Wb  now  name  a  few  general  rules  to  be  observed  in  watering^ 
the  meadows.  A  good  flow  of  water,  commonly  called  thick 
watering^  is  alwajrs  to  be  preferred  to  thin  watering,  and  paiticu* 
larly  dning  summer  time,  for  a  slow  nm  of  water  in  the  sammer 
months,  especially  npon  a  cold  heavy  soil,  is  sometimes  injnrions 
instead  of  beneficial.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  night  watering  is  more 
beneficial  than  watering  by  day,  and  that  water  laid  oa  in  cloudy 
weather  wiU  efBect  more  good  than  m  bright  sunny  weather.  Ajs 
a  rule,  although  river  water  is  not  so  forcing  as  spring  water,  yet 
the  land  by  which  it  is  irrigated  will  be  enriched  by  the  alluvial 
matter  contained  in  the  water  at  flood  time,  and  will  on  being 
filtered  by  the  grasses  leave  a  deposit  of  mud  on  the  land  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  and  this  by  repetition  will  be  the  means  of 
permanently  improving  the  meadows,  particularly  those  of  a. 
gravelly  or  peaty  nature.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  in  maay 
cases  where  irrigation  is  neglected  that  the  alluvium  in  our  rivers 
should  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  sea,  when  it  would  so  much 
enrich  the  land  in  the  valleys  through  which  the  rivers  pass. 

In  case  of  seeding  land  for  irrigation  we  should  notice  thos^ 
kinds  of  grasses  which  prevail  in  all  oux  best  meadows,  and  sow 
accordingly.     These  grasses  axe  fooad  principally  to  consist  of 
Timothy  G-rass  (Phleum  pratense),  Bweet-scented  Yemal  Grass 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum),  Meadow  Fescue  Grass  (Festuca  pra- 
tensis).  Perennial  Rye  Gkasa  (Lolium  perenne),  and  Florin  Grass 
(Agroetis  stolonilera).     These,  with  some  others  of  less  import- 
ance are  seen  in  all  our  best  irrigated  meadows.    We  have  heard 
of  Italian  Rye  Grass  being  recommended  to  form  part  of  the 
mixture  for  seeding,  but  we  do  not  ap{»rove  it,  because  it  grows- 
veiy  hollow  at  bottom  and  overpowers  some  of  the  finer  sorts  of 
grasses.    When  we  have  done  all  that  is  possible  by  irrigation  it 
is  important  to  know  what  may  be  considered  as  the  average 
produce  of  the  water  meadows  in  various  districts,  espeoially 
those  in  the  valleys  between  the  chalk  hills.    In  illustrating  this 
we  will  take  an  ordinary  meadow  of  twenty  acres.  The  spring  feed 
being  fed  in  April,  will  keep  about  four  hundred  ewes  with  their 
lambs  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  days,  during  which  tim& 
these  couples  will  fold  and  manure  about  eight  or  ten  acres  of 
arable  land ;  and  this  meadow  will  afterwards  yield  in  two  cut- 
tings of  grass  about  forty  or  fifty  tons  of  hay.    It  is,  however,  a 
well-known  fact  that  some  of  the  best  meadows  will  do  much 
more  than  our  illustration  exhibits,  for  not  only  would  more  sheep 
be  kept  fer  the  time  and  more  land  folded,  but  in  the  two  cuttings 
of  grass  sixty  tons  of  hay  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  twenty 
acres  of  land« 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  second  heading  of  our  subject — 
namely,  the  making  and  management  of  catch  meadows.  This  is 
an  extremely  interesting  subject  to  all  those  who  are  connected 
with  agricultural  pursuits,  and  on  account  of  their  easy  and  cheap 
formation  their  extension  must  ever  be  means  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  profit  by  reason  of  the  transformation  of  the  barren  hillsides 
into  verdant  and  productive  pasturage.  Many  instances  can  be* 
brought  forward  where  the  industry  and  capital  expended  upon 
spots  little  better  than  barren  rocky  hills,  particularly  in  th& 
western  and  south-western  distriots  of  England,  have  assumed 
through  being  converted  into  catch  meadows  a  green  and  pleasing^ 
aspect,  at  the  same  time  yielding  to  the  proprietor  a  good  invest* 
ment  for  money  expended,  especially  when  it  has  been  done  with 
foresight  and  judgment.  In  making  our  statement  as  to  the  manner 
of  laying  out  catch  meadows,  it  will  no  doubt  occur  to  the  minds 
of  both  proprietors  and  managers  of  home  farms  how  the  sani» 
system  carried  out  in  the  case  of  many  imrks  and  home  pastores 
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would  be  particularly  advantageous,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
profitable  production.  In  many  cases  we  see  in  yarious  parts  of 
the  kingdom  park  lands  of  a  hilly  and  undulating  surface,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  common  to  meet  with  patches  of  shallow  brows, 
not  only  unproductive  but  unpleasant  to  look  upon,  which 
may  often  be  irrigated  upon  the  catch-meadow  system,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  upon  the  stone  brash  formation  or  greensand, 
4Uid  mixed  soils  generally,  that  springs  of  more  or  less  yalue  arise 
at  yarious  altitudes  on  the  high  grounds,  which  may  be  turned  to 
account  for  irrigation  instep  of  forming  rivulets,  whereb;^'  the 
water  is  carried  to  the  lowlands  without  benefit  to  the  higher 
pastures.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  some  districts  where  the 
tops  of  the  hills  consist  of  cultivated  lands,  that  the  acts  of  tinage 
will  continually  furnish  loose  soil,  which  in  the  western  and  south- 
western districts  is  being  carried  away  by  these  riyulets  ^  it  is 
therefore  encouraging  to  know  that  these  riyulets  may  be  diverted 
ifrom  their  usual  course  and  directed  under  proper  management 
for  the  improyement  of  the  hillsides  and  pastures  at  lower  levels. 
The  system  consists  not  only  in  spreading  the  water  by  judiciously 
arranged  trenches  to  feed  the  hillside  pastures,  but  to  catch  and 
apread  again  time  after  time  until  the  volume  of  water  is  ex- 
hausted ;  and  even  then  when  the  water  has  irrigated  a  large  area 
for  a  stated  time  it  is  passed  on  to  a  lower  area  and  there  treated 
as  before,  and  at  Rood  time  a  considerable  amount  of  earthy 
matter  will  be  distributed  by  the  water  and  form  k  soil  upon  the 
barren  rocks  or  ^vels  heretofore  worthless.  In  order  that  catch 
meadows  may  yield  the  full  benefit  required  of  them  the  laying- 
out  is  the  important  point,  for  we  generally  find  the  hillsides 
already  formed  by  Nature  to  our  hands,  and  tne  "  spirit  level "  in 
the  hands  of  practical  men  soon  traces  out  the  varied  slopes  and 
marks  the  onward  course  for  the  "  gutterer  or  waterman,"  who 
flhould  be  used  to  the  art  of  levelling,  it  being  a  nice  point  to  mark 
•out  the  carriers  upon  irregular  gpround  so  that  the  water  may  flow 
in  regular  and  even  streams  over  the  sides  of  the  gutters.  The 
formation  of  the  main  carriers  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  be- 
cause in  crossing  the  little  valleys  they  may  pass  below  the  hill- 
Aide  springs,  so  that  each  may  be  "  tapped  "  and  drained  into 
them,  and  tnus  to  alternately  catch  ana  spread  the  water  as  it 
«scap«8  from  the  hillside  suMoil.  This  is  not  only  the  best  but 
the  cheapest  process  whereby  these  springs,  many  of  them  being 
warm  or  rather  of  a  higher  temperature  than  rivulet  water,  have  been 
proved  to  be  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  higher  temperature. 

We  will  now  give  an  instance  of  a  well-laid-out  eaten  meadow. 
The  main  water  carriages  are  formed  B  feet  wide  and  6  inches  deep 
on  the  lower  side^  the  upper  side  being  very  shallow,  and  ranging 
orossways  to  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  at  a  distance  of  2  chains 
apart  with  a  fall  of  2  inches  upon  a  chain  of  22  yards  ;  this  is 
rather  a  rapid  fall  for  general  floating,  but  will  always  be  subject 
to  certain  necessary  variations.  Between  these  earners  a  smaller 
one  is  cut,  18  inches  wide  and  5  Inches  deep,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  upper  and  lower  carriers.  These  gutters  again  collect 
the  water  into  a  sheet,  so  that  it  ma^  be  evenly  spreaid  over  the 
whole  surface.  If  it  were  not  for  this  the  water  would  collect  in 
small  streams,  more  particularly  where  the  land  had  never  been 
previously  ploughed  or  levelled.  By  circuitous  water  carriers 
running  across  uie  hillsides  the  ingenuity  of  the  waterman  is  dis- 
played by  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  water  to  convey  any 
•quantity  of  accumulated  loose  soil  in  the  little  valleys  to  the 
adjacent  poor  and  barren  hillsides  which  have  been  robbed  for  ages 
of  this  deposit  by  the  continued  washings  of  the  rainy  seasons. 
The  detail  of  this  system  is  so  minute  that  it  requires  the  constant 
attention  of  the  waterman  to  see  that  the  water  does  not  break 
out  of  the  bounds  assigned  for  it  b^  the  carriers  and  catch  trenches. 
There  are,  of  course,  carriers  or  nvulets  to  take  the  water  to  the 
brooks  in  the  lowlands  where  the  meadows  are  not  in  course  of 
watering.  These  Jiillside  catch  meadows  are  often  fenced  off  by 
hedges  into  areas  of  6,  8,  or  10  acres  as  may  be  reauired,  the 
water  being  carried  under  the  hedges  and  roadways  by  culvert 
tiles.  It  is  also  a  point  to  be  considered  in  these  exposed  hill- 
-sides  which  direction  the  hedTOs  should  be  maintained :  running 
from  north  to  south  is  probably  best,  because  the  cattle  require 
shelter  from  the  prevailing  winds  from  west  to  south-west  in  the 
autumn,  and  from  the  east  in  the  spring  season. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horte  Labour  has  been  so  much  delayed  by  the  frost,  and  since 
the  thaw  set  in  by  heavy  rains,  that  great  arrears  of  tillage  work 
on  the  arable  land  will  nave  to  be  provided  for,  and  it  must  be  a 
favourable  and  flue  time  in  the  future  if  serious  delay  does  not 
occur  to  the  seeding  and  tillage  for  Lent  com.  The  rolling  of 
pastnre  and  park  land  to  be  laid  np  for  hay  may  now  be  done,  as 
the  land  is  now  sufficiently  soft  and  supple  to  give  way  to  the 
Toiler :  it  may  in  consequence  be  made  sufficiently  smooth  and 
level  tor  the  mowing  machine  or  scythe  to  pass  over  and  cut  the 
grass  close  to  the  nround  without  waste.  The  clover  and  grass 
seeds  upon  the  arable  land  wiU  also  soon  be  fit  for  rolling,  as  it  is 
80  important,  particularly  upon  heavy  land  on  the  chalk  forma- 
tion, where  there  are  usually  a  considerable  number  of  large  flints 
oommonly  called  rags.  These  are  often  found  so  large  tlut  they 
4»nnot  be  rolled  in  so  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  tlie 


mowing  machine ;  it  then  becomes  a  question  which  is  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  the  largest  stones,  which  must  be  either  to  pick 
them  up  or  to  break  them  with  a  stone-breaking  hammer.  We 
prefer  the  latter  plan,  because  it  may  be  done  in  the  winter  time, 
and  when  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg  tiiey 
will  roll  in  easily.  This  will  save  the  carting  at  all  events, 
besides  which  we  believe  that  upon  the  soil  named  the  stones  are 
required,  not  only  to  make  the  land  work  more  freely  but  to 
retain  the  moisture  in  a  dry  season.  The  first  work  upon  the 
land  should  be  to  get  in  the  beans  at  the  earliest  opportunity : 
the  drilling  of  peas  will  follow  next  in  succession.  Barley  will 
follow  next,  as  it  is  certainly  of  more  importance  if  a  malting 
sample  is  reauired  that  the  barley  should  be  sown  before  the  oats 
at  the  very  nrst  time  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  work  freely. 

Hand  Labour  will  now  consist  of  completing  the  hedge  cutting 
and  ditching,  in  order  that  the  men  may  be  at  libert]r  when  the 
first  dry  weather  in  March  occurs  to  attend  to  draining  work  if 
any  should  be  required,  or  the  repairs  of  any  drains  wmch  may 
have  become  stopped,  as  this  will  be  easily  discovered  in 
March,  because  the  first  dry  weather  will  show  the  wet  stains 
upon  the  land,  and  enable  any  repairs  to  the  draining  to  be 
done  at  the  least  expense.  Grubbing,  and  the  levelling  of  banks 
and  hedges,  may  now  be  done :  the  same  with  any  woodland.  It 
often  happens,  and  we  know  of  such  cases  at  present,  where  small 
coppices  surrounded  by  arable  land  are  being  grubbed.  The 
timber  in  the  woodlands  is  seldom,  particularly  where  the  trees 
are  nearly  of  one  age,  found  to  pay  more  than  one,  or  one  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  on  their  value  in  the  annual  growth.  In  such  cases 
the  woodland  should  be  converted  into  arable,  because  it  not  only 
prevents  further  injury  to  the  adjoining  fields  but  it  enables  them 
to  be  squared  and  formed  anew  in  order  to  save  time  in  ploughing, 
Ac.  Buch  lands  will  of  course  require  a  dressing  of  chalk  or  lin^ 
after  it  has  been  cultivated  for  one  or  two  years.  The  best  crop 
to  be  taken  from  newly  broken  ground  we  have  found  to  be 
potatoes ;  they  are  not  only  more  likely  to  escape  the  disease,  but 
when  the  roots  and  weeds  are  burnt  the  ashes  form  a  good  dressing, 
and  insure  a  good  yield  of  tubers  upon  any  dry  sou.  There  wm 
in  the  mixed  soils  often  be  some  wet  places  in  the  newly-grubbed 
land ;  this^  however,  should  be  drained  with  pipes  before  being 
planted  with  potatoes  or  any  other  crop.  We  have  sometimes 
seen  mangold,  carrots,  turnips,  dc,  drilled  upon  newly  broken 
land,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake,  for  we  have  never  seen  it  answer, 
simply  because  the  subsoil  nas  been  completely  exhausted  by 
the  rootlets  of  the  timber  and  underwood  so  long  in  possession  of 
the  soil.  The  rearing  of  calves  will  now  be  going  on  upon  home 
farms  in  general,  and  this  is  none  too  early  to  save  them  for 
stock,  but  they  will  require  especial  attention  in  the  pens  whilst 
they  are  young.  In  order  to  nave  them  healthy  they  must  lie 
clean  and  drj.  and  in  a  pure  atmosphere.  This  matter  seldom 
obtains  sufficient  attention ;  cases  often  occur,  where  the  pens  are 
not  properly  kept  dry  and  sweety  that  a  kind  of  blood-poisoning 
occurs,  showing  itself  by  the  hair  coming  off  in  patches  almost 
like  mange,  with  small  pustules  or  ulcers  on  the  skin.  We  there- 
fore recommend  careful  feeding  with  the  best  substitutes  for  milk, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  oats,  maize,  beans,  and  linseed  cake,  all  in 
meal,  mixed  with  scalding  water  and  allowed  to  cool  for  use  down 
to  the  temperature  of  milk  from  the  cow ;  but  the  best  feeding 
that  can  be  devised  will  not  succeed  unless  the  pens  are  carefully 
attended  to.  The  emanations  from  calves,  both  BoUd  and  liquia, 
are  extremely  offensive,  and  the  best  plan  we  have  found  to  pre- 
vent any  ill  effects  is  to  have  the  bottoms  of  the  pens  covered 
with  earth  about  a  foot  deep,  and  litter  daily  with  short  diy 
straw  as  cleanliness  requires,  and  allow  the  dun^  to  accumulate 
until  inconvenient  in  depth,  taking  care  to  sprinkle  fine  earth 
over  the  pens  every  other  day. 

LATE  ENTRIES  AT  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Our  readers  would  be  astonished  if  they  could  see  the  mass  of 
correspondence  and  controversy  which  have  been  laid  before  us 
during  the  last  two  months  concerning  entries,  and  non-entries, 
and  misuses  in  entries  at  poultry  shows.  In  the  majority  oi 
these  cases  the  whole  difficulty  bias  arisen  from  the  receipt  of 
entries  after  the  days  on  which  they  were  advertised  to  close.  It 
has  become  a  common  and  recojpised  event  for  the  secretaries 
of  shows  to  receive  entries  during  at  least  a  week  after  the 
proper  closing  day.  Evidence  of  the  fact  may  often  be  seen  in 
the  number  of  entries  lettered  thus :  26a,  26b,  26c,  in  the  cata- 
logue. We  must  plead  guilty  to  having  frequently  sent  them 
late  ourselves,  generally  after  urgent  appalls  &om  someone  con- 
nected with  a  show.  A  novice  in  exhibiting  is  not  unnaturally 
very  indicant  at  such  a  practice,  and  complains  loudly  that  an 
injustice  is  done  him  by  it,  inasmuch  as  he  has  entered  birds 
perhaps  a  month  before  the  time  of  the  show,  while  under  altered 
circumstances  a  fortnight  later  he  would  rather  have  entered 
quite  different  ones.  He  has  trusted  to  the  common  wording  of 
schedules — "  after  which  date  "  (that  of  closing)  ^  no  entries  will 
be  received  under  any  circumstances  whatever" — and  has  been 
deceived,  for  other  exhibitors  have  had  their  entries  taken  at  the 
last  moment,  when  it  is  much  mote  easy  to  decide  which  biida  it 
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is  advisable  to  send.  The  ground  of  such  a  complaint  seems  ab- 
stractedly unasBailable.  From  a  practical  point  of  yiew,  howeyer, 
something  maj  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

Unfortunat^j  it  is  seldom  easy  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  the 
final  financial  settlement  of  a  poultry  show ;  the  expenses  are 
much  the  same  if  the  entries  are  two  hundred  or  five  hundred, 
oonaequently  there  is  the  Tery  strongest  temptation  to  invite 
entries  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  to  take  any  that  are  sent  late. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  but  the  sender  and  the  receiver 
to  know  when  they  were  sent,  and  the  trouble  of  registering  them 
falls  alone  upon  the  secretary,  so  he  feels  at  Mberty  to  take  them 
as  long  as  he  likes.  There  is  also  in  many  places  a  great  back- 
wardnesa  on  the  part  of  breeders  to  show  their  bircb.  This  is 
specially  the  case  in  provincial  towns  where  shows  are  seldom 
held.  There  are  passive  fonciers  who  have  never  exhibited 
before,  or  do  not  know  the  value  of  their  stock,  or  fear  their  pets 
will  be  hurt.  These  are  the  verypeople  that  we  want  to  enlist 
into  the  ranks  of  active  fanciers.  When  it  is  found  on  the  closing 
^ay  that  such  people  have  sent  no  entries,  members  of  a  committee 
naturally  apply  to  them  and  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  Uiat 
a  show  is  to  be  held.  Not  long  ago  at  the  Jersey  Show  we  were 
informed  that  so  dilatory  are  exhibitors  there  that  half  of  the 
entries  had  never  been  sent  at  all,  but  that  the  Secretaries  went 
round  and  collected  them,  and  that  had  the  entries  really  closed 
on  the  proper  day  half  the  exhibits  would  never  have  Veen  seen. 
Again  at  Wolverhampton,  where  very  prudently  the  Committee 
inserted  a  saving  clause  in  their  schedule,  reservmg  to  themselves 
the  right  to  receive  late  entries,  we  were  told,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, that  only  one-third  of  the  entries  were  sent  in  proper  time. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

The  remedy  we  should  suggest  for  avoiding  unfairness  and 
dilutes  is  this : — ^Firstlv,  that  the  closing  day  should  be  as  late 
as  possible.  The  fact  that  all  these  late  entries  are  received  is 
proof  that  an  active  person  may  prepare  the  catalogue  for  the 
press  in  a  very  short  time ;  of  course,  there  ia  the  further  question 
to  be  consideied  of  the  accommodation  of  the  birds,  but  we  should 
think  ten  days  would  generally,  suffice  for  arranging  this.  Secondly. 
we  fihoold  have  no  objection  to  a  plan,  now  and  then  adopted,  of 
entries  being  received  at  an  extra  charge  for  a  few  days  alter 
their  proper  close.  If  an  exhibitor  must  have  so  much  time  to 
make  up  nis  mind  he  must  pay  for  it.  There  seems  to  us  nothing 
unfair  in  this  if  it  is  announced  beforehand. 

One  Idling  is  above  all  others  to  be  deprecated — ^that  is,  the 
sending  round  of  circulars  after  the  entries  have  properly  closed, 

"  Very  few  entries  in class  ;  you  must  win.    wire  some  at 

onca^  We  actually  on  one  occasion  received  a  printed  postcard 
to  this  effect  1  A  space  was  left  for  the  variety,  and  which  was 
filled  in  by  one  of  the  committee  with  the  breeds  we  are  known 
to  keep.  Probably  the  same  was  done  to  all  likely  exhibitors, 
quite  irrespectively  of  any  real  deficiency  of  entries  in  the  parti-  . 
colar  classes. 

There  is  certainly  great  convenience  in  entries  not  closing  long 
before  a  show.  All  fanciers  know  how  in  autumn  young  birds 
suddenly  *'  come  on,"  and  how  old  ones  stand  still  in  the  moult, 
and  bow  tiresome  it  is  when  the  show  time  arrives  to  be  obliged 
either  to  leave  pens  empty  or  to  send  just  the  bird  we  would  keep 
at  home.  Or  we  may  wish  to  try  a  pen  at  a  show ;  if  it  is 
victorious  we  naturally  wish  to  show  it  again,  if  hopelessly 
beaten  we  prefer  to  consign  it  to  private  life.  Such  perplexities 
constantly  occur  when  entries  close  a  month  beforehand,  but  if 
they  be  kept  open  till  ten  davs  or  a  fortnight  before  the  snow  an 
exlubitor  luis  but  himself  to  thank  for  it  if  he  cannot  pick  out  his 
best  birds  and  show  them  to  advantage.  This  would  be  our 
remedy,  and  if  it  were  well  known  that  entries  sent  after  this  late 
date  would  really  be  refused  we  fancy  exhibitors  would  take  more 
care  than  they  now  do  to  be  in  time. — C. 


POULTRY  EXPERIENCES. 

With  the  view  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  keeping  and 
rearing  poultry,  and  of  obtaining  eggs  at  a  moderate  cost,  as 
**  Coii.^."  has  suggested,  I  send  you  my  experience  for  the  last  year. 


To  Stock,  86  head  4 

J,  To  cost,  Zi.  6d.  per  week    9 


Balance 


$.  d, 

0  0 
3  0 
6  11 


17    8  11 


Or.  £  i,  dr 
By  71  Ducks  and   Fowls, 

used  at  lid,  per  lb. .  •  9  1    4 

M  ISSSeggsatld.    S  6  10 

„  6tock,S7head  8  0    9 


17    8  11 


I  do  not  take  into  account  the  value  of  the  dung  and  feathers, 
as  it  cannot  be  given  with  exactness.  On  the  other  side,  I  do  not 
charge  lor  the  l^y's  work,  which  does  not  exceed  lOt.  pei  annum. 
With  regard  to  '^dead  stock,"  I  do  not  find  I  have  any  occasion 
to  charge  the  poultry  account  with  anything  of  that  sort.  The 
rearing  of  Pucks  and  preparing  them  for  the  table  in  three  months 
8  a  principal  object.  I  have  great  facilities  for  this.  The  court  is 
arge,  and  there  is  a  pond  in  it.  The  meal  used  is  chiefly  barley 
and  maize  meal,  which  by  Bansome's  mill  is  prepared  as  I  used  it. 
I  believe  the  nse  of  this  machine  tends  very  greatly  to  a  profitable 


issue  in  keeping  of  any  stock.  I  have  considered  that  a  bushel  in 
every  four  is  gained  by  the  use  of  it,  and  you  get  the  meal  of  the 
grain  you  grind  in  it.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  profitableness  of 
keeping  poultry,  and  have  often  wondered  at  the  hesitating  wav 
you  have  met  the  questions  of  inquirers  on  the  subject. — A.  B.  CH, 
An  Old  Svdscrilter. 

[Had  you  seen  the  questions  as  well  as  the  answers  you  would 
probably  have  been  less  surprised  at  the  replies  given. — ^Edb.] 


COCHINS  VERSUS  LANGSHANS. 

I  THmK  the  account  given  in  your  Journal  last  week  should 
not  be  left  to  the  public  unnoticed.  Mr.  Gabb,  of  Bewdley,  is 
quite  in  error  in- supposing  the  Cochin  to  be  narrow  across  the 
snoulders,  all  recognised  authorities  maintaining  that  Cochins 
should  be  very  broad  across  the  shoulders.  I  have  been  a  breeder 
of  poultry  for  many  years,  and  have  been  very  successful  in  the 
show  pen  with  Cochins  broad  across  the  shoulders  and  saddle. 
As  to  the  distinction  between  Cochins  and  the  so-called  Lang- 
shans.  it  is  a  puzzle  to  any  judge  to  tell  the  difference.  I  know  a 
large  breeder  who  at  an  autumn  show  exhibited  a  pair  of  Black 
Cochins  and  took  second  prize,  and  from  the  same  parents 
exhibited  a  pair  in  Langshan  class,  and  took  third  prize,  under 
the  same  judge. — ^W.  P. 


RABBIT  FATTENING. 


Several  varieties  of  Rabbits  are  onlv  kept  for  fancy  and  show 
purposes,  and  these  are  not  required  to  be  fatted.  They  are  only 
required  to  be  kept  in  condition,  "  show  condition  "  as  it  is  gene- 
rally called.  But  common  hutch  Rabbits  and  very  large  breeds 
will  pay  well  for  fattening  if  it  is  carried  on  in. an  economical  but 
not  stingy  way.  In  the  best  of  breeds  some  badly  marked  or  ill- 
shaped  specimens  will  occasionally  make  their  appearance,  and 
these  may  be  fattened.  Monopoly  in  breeds,  as  in  everything  else, 
must  tend  to  keep  up  the  value,  and  therefore  it  often  pays  better 
to  kill  off  surplus  stock  than  to  sell  it  at  such  a  price  as  can  be 
obtained  for  inferior  specimens.  The  process  of  fattening  is  not 
an  intricate  one,  but  it  is  one  that  requires  care. 

Patagonian  and  Belgfian  Hares  are  certainly  the  most  profitable 
breeds  for  fattening  if  we  except  a  cross  between  the  two,  which 
possesses  an  almost  miraculous  capability  of  putting  on  flesh.  , 
The  young  of  either  or  both  of  these  varieties  will,  if  properly 
cared  for,  be  as  large  at  three  months  as  ordinary  Rabbits  are  at 
double  the  age  or  more.  They  may  be  taken  for  fattening  now  or 
may  be  left  for  a  couple  of  months  more.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  is  the  most  profitable  age  to  select.  In  towns  where  green 
stuff  and  roots  are  scarce,  or  have  to  be  bought,  the  younger  age, 
or  about  three  months,  will  certainly  pay  the  best.  Bix  weeks' 
fattening  will  then  bring  them  into  first-class  condition,  and 
they  will  weigh  at  least  half  as  much  again  as  an  ordinary  full- 
grown  hutch  Rabbit,  and  more  than  double  the  ordinary  warren 
Browns.  Common  hutch  Rabbits,  or  cast-off  Lope,  or  foreippi 
varieties,  it  is  best  to  leave  till  six  months  old  if  much  flesh  is  in- 
tended to  be  put  on. 

There  are  two  systems  of  fattening.  Sometimes  the  Rabbits 
are  allowed  to  run  together  in  considerable  numbers  and  are  fatted 
in  this  state.  Much  more  frequently,  however,  they  are  put  in 
■mall  hutches  quite  alone  and  then  supplied  with  flesh-producing 
food  in  abundance.  Both  plans  have  an  advantage.  If  put  m 
hutches  they  can  be  fattened  very  rapidly  and  much  food  will  be 
saved.  The  flesh,  however,  has  a  strong  taste  that  is  considered 
objectionable,  altnough  some  persons  have  not  hesitated  to  say 
that  the  flavour  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  of  course  much  more  natural  to  let  them  have  a  little 
exercise.  If  the  Rabbits  are  kept  loose  as  sugg^ested  they  will 
not  fatten  so  soon,  and  about  a  fortnight  longer  is  also  required 
to  get  up  the  required  weight ;  hence  it  is  much  more  expensive 
to  adopt  the  loose  principle.  Another  difficulty  experienced  is 
the  fact  that  Rabbits  will  sometimes  take  to  fighting,  and  will 
often  hurt  each  other. 

It  is  necessary  as  soon  as  the  Rabbits  have  been  put  into  fatten- 
ing hutches  to  commence  the  proper  diet.  This  consists^  of 
almost  any  kind  of  grain  and  roots,  much  of  the  fattening  being 
dependant  upon  the  mode  of  administration.  Meals  are  very  good ; 
barleymeal  is  both  fattening  and  cheap.  It  is  an  expensive 
article  in  the  first  place,  but  a  little  goes  a  very  long  way.  Oat- 
meal is  another  excellent  flesh-producer ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  heating  as  the  meal  produced  from  barley,  and  consequently  it 
may  be  better  in  some  respects.  It  is  much  more  expensive  than 
barleymeal,  and  is  not  more  fattening,  although  it  may  be  a  little 
more  conducive  to  health.  Whole  oats  and  whole  barley  are  also 
very  useful  at  this  time,  and  are  probably  as  fattening  as  the 
meals.  BuJ;  they  cannot  oe  given  in  so  many  ways,  and  a  ^Labblt's 
appetite  can  only  be  kept  up  by  means  of  frequent  changes  of 
diet.  Oil  cake  is  very  fattening  indeed,  but  if  you  can  induce  the 
Rabbits  to  eat  it  you  will  be  lucky.  Do  not  adopt  the  starving 
principle,  which  does  not  pay ;  it  is  better  to  deceive  the  Babbits 
by  mixing  it  in  small  quantities  with  the  other  foods  and  gradually 
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incTMsiBg'  the  propoxtion.  Roots  are  necessaiy  to  keep  the 
Rabbit  well,  and  they  are  fattening.  Beetroot,  artichokes,  carrots, 
and  tnmipe  may  be  all  tried  with  success.  Stalks  of  garden  Tege> 
tables  are  always  good.  Green  stnff  mnst  be  given  to  Rabbits 
which  are  putting  on  fleshy  especially  if  they  are  not  having  any 
exercise,  or  rery  little.  If  it  is  neglected  the  system  is  sure 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  means  adopted  to  put  them  right 
will  retard  the  process  of  fattening  very  considerably.  If  too 
little  green  stun  is  given  constipation  and  Rkin  diseases  will 
result,  and  if  too  much  is  given  looseness  will  be  caused,  and  a 
good  deal  of  weight  will  be  lost.  In  this  case  a  good  deal  of 
dry  food  should  be  given ;  the  more  green  food  is  g^ven  the  drier 
any  meal  should  be  given.  The  meals  may  be  given  dry  mixed 
with  bran  and  pollards,  or  mav  be  mixed  with  water  or  milk ;  in 
this  case  they  may  be  mixed  very  dry  indeed,  as  the  Rabbits 
prefer  to  have  it  crumbly.  It  may  also  be  mixed  with  a  few 
squeezed-out  tea  leaves  or  with  boiled  potatoes  or  parsnips.  The 
best  way  is  to  boil  potatoes  skins  ana  all,  and  then  mash  them 
up  vrith  the  meal ;  a  little  pollard  may  be  added  to  make  it  last 
longer,  and  it  will  be  good  for  the  Rabbits. 

Indoor  are  more  suitable  for  fattening  purposes  than  outdoor 
hutches,  and  are  less  trouble  ;  they  should  be  well  cleaned  daily, 
and  the  Rabbits  occasionally  allowed  to  have  a  short  run.  Three 
times  a  day  the  animals  should  be  supplied  with  as  much  food  as 
they  can  eat,  but  not  enough  to  have  any  waste,  in  which  case 
the  Rabbit  will  soon  tire  of  ita  food.  Green  stuff  and  roots  should 
be  given  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  the  large  feed  of  corn 
or  meal  at  midday.^-GETA. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  BIRD  SHOW. 

ONE  of  the  finest  competitive  Exhibitions  of  Cage  Birds  erer 
held  veaa  opened  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  Saturday, 
February  22nd,  and  will  be  continued  until  this  day  (Thursday). 
The  large  number  of  1581  entries  were  effected,  bemg  about  200 
more  than  the  (previous  year.    The  exhibits  comprised  all  the 
well-known  breeds  of  the  Canary  tribes,  Mules  of  various  crosses, 
and  British  and  foreign  birds  of  different  kinds,  the  two  last 
sections  of  the  Show  this  year  forming  more  prominent  features 
than  usual!    The  Canaries  notwithstandmg  were  in  full  force, 
and  beautiful  likewise  in  their  varied  show  points,  as  regards  the 
classes  of  Clear  Yellows  and  Buff^,  Even-marked  and  Variegated, 
and  we  may  safelr  say  that  the  Crested  birds  never  were  seen  in 
better  feather  ana  crests.    The  Mules  were  in  appearance  some- 
what behind  former  shows,  especially  as  regards  condition  and 
cleanliness,  which  we  look  upon  as  a  most  important  point  in  the 
Btruggk  to  attain  the  highest  honours ;  notwithstanding  there 
were  here  and  .there  many  really  excellent  birds.    In  Class  46  we 
could  not  help  noticing  a  couple  of  Clear  G^oldfinch  and  Canary 
Holes,  real  beauties,  which  were  awarded  special  prises,  they 
being  out  of  the  hunt  completely  so  far  as  competing  with  the 
other  birds  in  the  class,  which  stated  the  birds  were  to  be  of  any 
other  variety  of  Canary  Mules."    To  our  thinking  there  should 
be  a  provision  made  for  such  birds  in  the  '*  Goldfinch  and  Canary 
Mule  "  classes  as  in  former  years.    One  other  matter  we  think 
should  be  altered — that  of  offering  a  third  prize  to  such  birds  as 
the  Marked  Norwich,  Lizard,  London  Fancy,  and  Belgian  birds, 
four  of  our  vary  choicest  breeds  of  Canaries.    Mule  birds,  too, 
should  be  considered,  especially  the  Even-marked  birds.    Surely 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  breeds  are  better  deserving  of  a  third 
prize  than  such  classes  as  Marked  or  Variegated  Cinnamon  birds. 
The  Judges  must  have  had  an  arduous  task  before  them  when 
they  commenced  their  duties  in  the  tent  on  Friday  morning,  for 
a  more  unpropitious  day  could  not  have  been,  covered  as  the  glass 
roof  of  tiie  transept  was  with  a  thick  mantle  of  snow.    However, 
with  the  temporary  brightening-up  of  the  weather  and  the  aid  of 
long*  moveable  tables  &e  birds  could  be  placed  immediately  be- 
neath openings  in  the  top  of  the  canvas  tent,  and  the  various 
deg;ree8  of  excellence  ascertained.     The  utmost  difficulty  was 
experienced  towards  the  close  of  the  da^,  which  began  to  darken 
quickly,  in  deciding  upon  the  prize  birds  in  a  new  and  most 
important  class  in  the  Exhibition— viz.,  **  Clear  or  Ticked  Nor- 
wich, izrespective  of  colour  (cayenne  fed),"  confined  to  b{mdjl{le 
amateurs  that  have  never  won  a  cup,  medal,  or  any  other  special 
prize  at  an  all-England  show,  except  in  amateur  classes.    How- 
ever, the  sixty  entries  in  the  class  were  at  length  decided  upon  by 
the  birds  being  taken  out  of  the  dark  tent  and  judged  in  a  light 
suAoient  to  satisfy  the  adjudicators ;  and  we  may  safely  say  that 
better  or  more  perfect  specimens  than  the  prize  birds  ror  general 
exo^tenoe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  amongst  the   amateur 
breeders  of  England. 

Our  further  remarks  this  week  are  confined  more  partioulariy  to 
the  British  and  foreign  classes.  The  British  comprised  forty- 
eight  Bullfinches,  seventy  Goldfinches,  twenty-seven.  Linnets, 
twenty-nine  Redpoles  or  Siskins,  with  well-filled  classes  of  Sky- 
larks, Woodlarks,  Blackbirds,  Song  Thrushes,  Starlings,  and  other 
yarieties.  Amongst  the  vast  array  were  many  beautiful  birds, 
notarblythe  prize  Bullfinches,  Goldfinches,  Woodlark,  and  Black- 
bird, the  latter  two  in  particular  having  ^ined  several  previous 
prizes  for  their  owners.    The  prize  Blackbird,  "  the  champion  "  as 


it  was  so  styled,  belonged  to  Messrs.  Sleep  &  Bird,  the  winners  of 
the  silver  medal  presented  by  Mackley  Brothers  to  the  winner  of 
most  points  in  the  classes  of  British  birds.    Class  72,  for  any 
variety  of  hybrid  pied  albino  <»r  rare  specimen  of  British  bird, 
contained  a  couple  of  dozen  birds  of  interest,  such  for  uietanoe  as 
a  white  Starling,  white  and  pied  Blackbirds,  a  black  BuUfindi, 
pied  Linnets,  Skylarks,  and  a  pied  Bullfinch,  besides  other  rare 
specimens  of  the  Goldfinch  and  Greenfinch,  and  the  Bullfinch  and 
Goldfinch  crosses.    The  class  fer  the  best  collection  of  British  or 
migratory  birds  consisted  of  groups  of  dififerent  varieties  in  one 
cage,  the  birds  living  in  apparent  narmony  with  each  other.    Be- 
sides the  above  there  were  Blackcaps,  Nightingales,  a  China  Lark 
(very  rare),  Tree  Pipits,  a  Redwing,  a  Fieldfare,  Titlark,  and  Bed- 
start. 

The  formgn  class  was  well  filled  with  numerous"  gorgeous- 
plumed  birds  consisting  of  Red-headed  Cardinals,  Virginian  Klghtp 
ingales,  Waxbills,  Java  Sparrows,  Diamond  Sparrows,  Weaver 
Birds,  Barbary  or  Turtle  Doves,  Loye  Birds,  Australian  Grass 
Parakeets,  Parrots  (Grey,  Green,  and  Amazon),  Ring-neoked  or 
Indian  Parakeets,  King  Parrots,  Cockatoos  of  the  Leadbeatcr  or 
Rose-breasted  kinds,  and  also  those  of  Lemon  or  Orange-crested, 
besides  an  Any  other  variety  class.  There  was  also  a  fine  collec- 
tion not  for  competition,  consisting  of  Grass  Parakeets  fzopoi  the 
Antipodes,  which  have  lived  during  the  reoent  cold  weather  in  tiie 
open  air ;  a  shining  and  a  masked  Parakeet  from  Fiji ;  a  remarks 
able  pair  of  Parrot  Finches ;  a  HawlD-headed  Parrot,  besides  in 
other  collections  a  Lapwing  Plover,  a  Piping  Crow,  aa  Indian 
Honeysucker,  a  long-billed  Australian  Cockatoo,Blne  NigfatingaleB, 
Indigo  Blue  birds,  Manakins  of  yarious  kinds,  Wearer  bii^  in 
variety,  bine  Robins,  a  Peruvian  Nightingale,  a  Paradise  Whidah, 
a  Laugning  Jackass,  Bengalee  Panaches,  Java  Sparrows  without 
end,  &bra  Finches,  and  a  collection  too  numerous  to  particularise, 
as  were  never  seen  at  any  previous  Crystal  Palace  Bird  Bhow^ 

The  entire  arrangements  of  the  Exhibition  were  all  that  oould 
be  desired. 

CAyAJtlKS.— KORWICH.— CTmr  reUoit.—l  and  3.  Slackley  Bro#.  »,  0.  E- 
Ru»«en.  rA«,  O.  Uayton,  Mackley  Brofc,  Wright  &  SmcUiurst.  Clsar  B^ff* 
--1,G.  £.  Ranell.  S  and  8,  Maoklcy  liroa.  t'Ae.  Mackley  Broc.  (S>,  J.  YaUop. 
Erenly-marked  YfUov.—l,  J.  Walte.  8,  Mackley  Bros,  rhe,  J.  RobinMn, 
Mackley  Broa.  (S).  Eefnltf-martrd  Buff.—\  and  2,  Mackley  Bro*.  the,  J. 
BoblDHon.  G.  B.  Rnmell,  Mackley  Broii.    Ticked^  Vwvenim-marketl.and  Varif 

Sated  reU<no.—l,  Mackley  Bros.  8, 0.  B.  Rnaoell.  vke,  G.  E.  Kuaseli,  O.  Moore, 
tacklev  Broa.  (2),  J.  Yallop  («).  Ticked^  Uiu^enlv-marked,  and  Variegatfi 
Buff.—\  and  8,  Mackley  Bros.  vhCt  O.  E.  Rnaaell,  J.  Yallop.  Clear  YelUnc,  not 
Cavenne'pepper  /Vrf.— I  and  4,  Mackley  Broa.  2,  G.  K.  Raaaell.  8, 0.  Andrewt. 
rAc,  T.  Maion,  Macklev  Broa.,  Mr».  M.  E.  Newmarch.  Clear  leltow,  not 
CoMenne^ftpvn-  Fed,— 1,2,  and  8.  Mackley  Broa.  vhc,  E.  Fenner,  C.  Canrer,  G. 
Andrewa.  MPfniv-marked  Vellow,  not  Oayenne-pepptT  Fed^—l,  J.  CiemlnsoB. 
9,  Wrights  Smettanrst.  8,  W.  Clark de  Co.  4.  Mackley  Bro«.  t?*e^  J*  Walte, 
J.  Athersach,  Mackley  Broa.  E^mly-marked  Buff,  not  Caymfte-pejtper  Fed^ 
and  8,  Mackley  Broa.  8,  J.  O.  Whlimore.  rhc,  1.  Yallop.  Unnenlfmarttd 
YeUotc,  not  Cagenne'iMpper  /M.— 1  and  8,  Mackley  Brojj*  8.  C.  H.  Legg«; , *>  J- 
Athenoch.  Untcenly-markfd  Buff,  not  Cayennfm>prr  /W,--l  and  8,  Mack- 
ley Bron.   8,8.  TomcR.   vhe,  3.  Amott.  Etenljt-marked  Crested  lellov.—l  and 

.—1,  J. 


ftenhh'marked  and  Variegated  Crested  Buff.—l,  G.  E.  Iiuai«eli.  i,  G.  Hayton. 
8,  Macklev  Bron.  r Ac,  fl .  E.  Ruwell,  T.  W.  Pearl.  Clean  Bcdy,  trUh  Clear,  Orff, 
or  Dark  Crest,  irretpeeti^e  of  eolow.-l  and  8,  Mackley  Brw.  8,  O.  B.  RnswIJ . 
rhot  Mackley  Broa.,  W.  A  A.  Halae.  liWAti AS. —Clear  and  Ticked  I  ellow^l*  J. 
Itct  2.  J.  Ratter,  rhc,  E.  Hawkinn,  R.  W.  Ledger.  J.  Percy.  C7«wr  and 
Ticked  Buff.— \  and  vhe,  J.  Kutter.  8,  W.  L.  Rne.  Variegatrd,  irrespeetiee  of 
«>tottr/-land  2,  J.  Ratter.  LONDON  TWCY^Jongue.—l,  T.  Irons.  2,  J. 
Waller.  ITm/f.-l,  T.  Irons.  2,  H.  Kinderman.  the,  Clark  *  Co.,  F.  H.  Town- 
end,  J.  Waller.  LiZARDS.-GoWtfn-fpcnfl'fcrf.— l.W.  &  A.  Halec.  2,J.Cleniin- 
aon.  vhe,  T.  M.  Beld,  8.  Bnntlnjr.  SfUver-spanf/led^l,  T.  M.  Held.  2,  S.  Bant- 
inff.  rhe.  S.  Bunting,  W.  O.  Hughea^Hnghea.  Oold-span^ledtnth  Broken  wi*. 


rhe,  J.  Robinfson,  G.  Moore.  Buff,  high  colour.— I,  Mackley  liroa.  2.  J.  Yallop- 
rhe,  J.  Robinson.  G.  Hayton,  J.  Hopkins  (2).  YeUov,  not  high  colour^,  Oj 
Fatrall.  2,  E.  Barker.  8,  C.  Wren,  vhc,  Mrs.  Mowatt,  E.  Fenner.  Buff,  not 
high  colour.— \,  W.  Barwell.  2,  J.  Bexson.  3,  J.  Brake,  vhe,  E-  Fenner. 
Mnrked  or  Variegated  YelUw^l  and  2,  L.  Belk.   8,  Mackiey  Broa.    Marked  or 


J.Brown.  rAc,  Curtia  &  Wat8on.  Variegated  or  I  nfvtnly-markeaYellovu—i» 
Curtis  4fe  Watson.  2,  Mackley  Broa.  rAc,  Steyens  &  Tenniswood.  Variegated 
or  Cn^enly-marked  Buff.^1,  J.  Yallop.  L,  J.  Robinson.  Dark  YeUote^U  J- 
Robinson.  2.  J.  Hopkins,  vhc,  G.  Moore,  P.  Rawnsley.  Dark  Mealv^h  J* 
Robinson.  8.  J.  Hopkins,  rhe.  Sleep  &  Bird,  —  Rawnslcy.  LiNNBT  MULB.- 
1  and  2.  .SteTcns  &  Tennis\rood.  Dark.— I,  J.  Robinson.  2  and  vhc,  Stevcna 
and  Tennlswood.  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY  OF  Mule.-!,  W.  Wadey.  * 
Stevens  A  Tenniswood.  rAc,  —  Judd,  W.  W.  Cole.  Six  IN  ONE  CAGE^CW 
yortrieh,  irrespective  of  eolour.—l  and  vhc,  Mackley  Bros.  2,  J.  Yallop.  "f^^ 
oaled  or  Quested  Norvieh,  irrespective  of  eolour.—l  nnd  2,  Mackley  Bros,  rJje, 
J.  Yallop  (2).  Goldfinch  Mules.— 1,  Sleep  &  Bird.  2.  A.  Steel.  LANCASHIRE 
COPPY.— Cfcw  or  Titked  Yellous—l  and  2,  Wright  &  Smethnrst.  8  and  ««» 
J.  Yallop.  Clear  or  Ticked  Buff.^X  and  2,  Wright  &  Smethwrst.  8^  J.  Bad- 
more,  vhc,  J.  Yallop.  LanCABHTRB  1*I*AIN H bad.— r/wr  or  Yelhv^h 
Macklev  Bros.  2  and  vho,  Wright  di  Bmethurst.  8.  J.  Wilkinson.  Clemror 
Ticked  ^uff.—l  and  vhc,  Wright  <fc  Smethurst.  2,  J.  Yallop.  8, MiackleyBMS- 
SOOTCH  FASCY^l,  2,  and  t'/ic,Blrs.  T.  Goldring.  Norwich.— n«ir  or  Tiekea, 
irrespective  of  colour,  Cnyetme  Fed,— I,  i^aAi]eT  &  lUirbvT,  2,  J.  T.  Qaley.  3,T. 
W,  T^&nrl.  vhc,  G.  Pople,  U.  W.  Pearl,  T.  Galey  (5),  W.  Radmore,  Sadler  and 
Barber  (8),  T.  Beasley,  W.  Pratt  (8).        ^  ,     . 

BRITISH  BIRDS.— BULLFINCH.— 1  and  2,  Sleep  &  Bird.  8,  W.  Sway»l«»^ 
vhe.  Sleep  *  Bird,  E.  Arnold  (2),  W.  Sway.*land,  Cnrtls  «t  Watson,  B.  J* 
Troake,  8.  (;ook.  GOLDFINCH^l,  C,  H.  Legge.  2,  G.  Bailer.  8.  Stevens  sad 
TenolBwood.  vhe.  Bleep  &  Bird,  A.  A.  Manchan,  —  Judd,  O.  Ilayton  (8)i  «*• 
L.  Rae, Master  A.  Varetti,  U.  I^earson.  CHAFFINCH.- 1,  A.  A.  Mauchan.  2  and 
S,  Sleep  &  Bird.    rAc,  —  Judd,  8.  Bunting.    LINNET.— 1  and  a,  Stevens  sno 
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BEliMLE  OB  SlBKlJ-.-l  and  S.  Sleep  4l  BInl.  A  J. 
J.  TaUop,  -  Jnriil.  U.  PntflMti.  U.  Uh.  SETLjtl 
JkStHp*  BInl.  Bit,  Slwp*  Bird.  U.  OIOonl.M. 
tfiT^^Dd.    «k.  F.  U.  TDwneml.   BOBI^Ii^l.  Six 

(llMo*  lUrd,W.  SmiviiKnd,  ».  BanUBi.  B1.U'E ., , -, 

W.aoUldv.    3.S.ArlUlilr.    bAc,  Slicp  &  BInl,  U.  EtlnnU.    SOHQ  TUHL'SH. 
— i.Iln.j7IW.  j«nds,W.Hrolth.  air, Sl«p*  BInl.  W.PmML  STARLnie. 

J.bnked).     MAapiE—i,  J.  Itosk*.    •*c,-Iii*l.    liT^i  " — •.—J 
■Ac  Muter  U.Chrt*EJe.   JACiuiaw.-i,ainp*Blnl-  !.—'■* 
V^trcT^l  ud  4,  J.  BalL    x  H.  Lae.    s,  Mrs.  OrV'     U 

■1^  T.  fletalur,  T.  Alirin,  J.  wiiubbo,  vr.  ( 

nmsu  on  UvaiwotiT  hlttot^-au  DitHnct  nmcnH  h  ui  wf-i, 
Brjlw.    »»lld»«t,Hl«p*BLrd,    S.  K.  Hlwlilluc.    l.J.ltall. 
■IKDS    or    PASSAUE   AND   UIORATOIIY    AIRUM.^IUCIICU'.— I. 

VABinr.-i.c.Viireul.   i, W.Hwv>I*bi1. 'ii.J.ri>IL   fOie.'k.UK, 

FUBKiaii  BIBl>&-UkBDUIAI^-.8<**«4«t.— 1.  H.  Lee.    I,  K.  Hnrkli 
KlaBTuaALK— nrofnliiii.— I  lod  t,  B.  A — "■'--      -^    "  »i— >■— 
JUnniA    WuBiu&~I,  t,  um  vAc,  lln.  U 
'Ta.— I,  Mr*.  Skilrtay.    '  --"  "'-  "—   "'   ' 


VARIETIES. 
r  mdera  apiinit  on  indiTidQAl  wbo  baa 


e  celebrated  poultrj  7ar 


VrvBTcr,  does  not  (ollotr  ;  in  one  case  wbsD 

tndi  nre  wmt  back  after  being  detained  lor  ween. 

Vz.  hare  receired  a  report  of  tho  late  eihtbltion  ssasoi 

Mpidi  Leghonis  rrom  the  Leghorn  Clab.  Tbe  breed,  wethini, 
Bnt  aunctcd  nttention  from  the  notice  of  it  and  ■  prettr  illuitn- 
£oD  of  the  Brown  yariety  in  Wright'e  "  Poultry  Book.^'  It  baa 
Bt«»di(y  increased  in  popnlarlty  ever  eince.  and  chauks  to  tbe 
ewJtions  of  the  Leghorn  Club  is  now  recognised  ae  a  variety  at 
slnroat  all  shows  of  any  importance.  Host  elaborate  analyses  are 
giren  in  the  report  of  tlw  nnmber  of  shows  at  which  claues 
£kTe  been  given  b)  Leghorns  during  tJie  three  post  yean,  and  of 
the  nnmher  of  entries  in  them  ;  from  these  we  gather  Uial  there 
is  a  steady  increase  in  tbe  nnmber  of  fanciers  of  the  breed. 

"  A.  H.  D,''  wiftbei  to  know  if  the  laBvei  of  the  Portugal 

laaiel  ant  poisanoas  to  ^heep. 

Ws  have  received  Messrs.  Sutton  *  Bon's  "  Parmer's  Tear 

Book,"  which  besides  giving  illnstraliona  of  their  approved  roota 
ooBtaiBR  eioellent  papers  on  the  "  Vermin  of  the  Farm,"  and  the 
"  Chemisttj  of  Farm  Crape,"  also  a  calendar  of  farm  operations. 
Aocompanying  the  "Year  Book  "is  Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton's 
treAtiae  on  the  "  I-stJub  Down  of  Permanent  Pastures,"  wherein 
the  chief  grasses  and  fodder  plants  are  illostrated,  their  properties 
noticed,  and  their  adaptabilities  to  various  soils  well  doBcrihed. 

As  agriculturist  in  the  vicinity  of  Croydon  imforms  us 

that  tbe  thermometer  during  the  night  of  the  2Snl  inst.  registered 
»a  low  as  Iff",  or  as  it  is  popularly  ennmarsted  13"  of  frost. 

Thi  foUowmg  estimate  of  Bilver-Grey  Dorkings  is  by  an 

American  poultry  keeper—''  We  procured  a  trio  of  Dottings  of 
the  variety  called  Rilver-Gray  Doritings.  They  ware  of  good  size, 
mnd  quite  contented,  compared  vrith  some  of  the  smaller  breeds, 
bat  they  bad  more  life  and  anUtion  to  get  alivinf;  than  the  Light 
SrahMia.  We  have  now  had  thtm  for  sii  or  eight  yean,  and 
taking  them  as  family  fowls  for  tlie  farmer  who  wants  eggs  for 
bis  honsehold  and  chiokens  for  his  table,  we  think  them  ahead  of 
All  the  Ariatic  races  and  many  of  the  iciinllet  breads  when  ajtgs 
And  flesh  are  both  taken  into  consideration.  Instead  of  their 
being  tender  fowls  to  raibe  and  inclined  to  lay  but  a  few  eggs, 
they  are  qoile  the  opposite.  We  have  rarely  lost  a  chick  the  laat 
thi«e  yean ;  not  one  with  t^  tapes  or  any  other  disease  that  I 
know  of,  and  bat  three  or  four  m  a  hundred  bj  aooident,  an  im- 
mnnity  which  we  think  proves  them  entitled  to  be  called  hantf 
In  regard  to  the  raising  of  the  chicks." 

MODERN  BEE  MANAGEMENT,— Ko.  5. 

AriABIAM  APPLLAKCBB. 

Ok  looking  over  the  catAlognes  of  dcsilan  in  apiarian  iaiq>lies, 
er  in  examining  a  show  colleotion,  the  beginner  is  apt  to  oonclnde 
tbAt  1^  cbancea  of  suoccss  in  b«e-teepinE  are  amBll  unle*!  he 


be  the  happy  poeseseor  of  a  long  poise.    To  snch  I  ironid  say 

that,  altboDgh  I  have  been  very  successfn!  both  in  marketing 
large  harvests  of  honey  and  in  taking  prizes  at  ezhibitiona,  I 
happen  to  get  along  witnout  the  great  bulk  of  the  machinery  re- 
ferred to.  I  would  further  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  never  to  buy  a 
new  article  tilt  the  need  of  it  is  distinctly  felt.    In  additka  to  the 

Sime  rei^uirementB  of  hives,  supers,  and  comh  foondation,  re- 
rred  to  in  former  papers,  the  following  are  the  only  applianoas  I 
find  necessary  in  the  apiary — 4n  extractor,  honey  kniie,  smoker, 
feeder,  veil,  queen  cage,  and  a  few  joiner's  tool*.  I  am  not  sure 
but  I  onght  to  leave  out  the  veil,  as  it  is  very  seldom  I  use  it, 
and  believe  it  quite  possible  to  manage  without  it.  The  smelter 
illustrated  in  a  former  number  is  a  bandy  contrivance  for  fixing 
comb  foundation,  but  I  can  succeed  almost  as  well  with  a  cup  and 
spoon.  The  smoker  is  only  a  convenient  and  safer  way  of  using  a 
roll  of  cotton  rags.  The  aoney  knife  is  only  a  little  mora  con- 
venient than  auT  other  long  thin-bladed  knife.  The  feeder  maj 
be  quite  a  homely  contrivance.  Thus  our  liat  grows  small  bj 
degrees. 

In  future  papers  on  management  proper  I  may  often  have  to 
refer,  however,  to  the  above  appliances,  and  it  may  save  titiable 
to  give  a  short  description  of  the  more  important  ones  here. 

Smcitr. — Ko  method  of  quieting  bees  during  manipnlation  has 
yet  been  discovered  equal  to  the  use  of  smoke.  I  do  not  refer  to  tba 
stupefying  smoke  from  puS  ball  or  tobacco.  These  along  with 
chloroform  are  now  abandoned  by  the  beat  bee-keepers.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  stupefy  bees  before  they  can  be  handled  ;  thijy  have 
only  to  be  slightly  alarmed,  and  nothing  does  this  so  readily  aa  ■ 
few  puffs  of  pungent  smoke.     Onoe  alarmed  b^  this  meaui,  bMS 


tnmbled  sbcMt  ■without  danger  to  the  owi  _..    _._,  „ 

hive  baa  the  same  effect  if  penlatad  in,  thoogh  tkan  is  more  neea 
of  caation  to  begin  with.  The  material  most  approved  for  ita 
smoke  is  old  conduroy  or  moleskin  ;  ita  smoke  is  very  pungent, 
it  bums  to  the  last  without  being  apt  to  rise  into  a  Same,  and  ita 
effect  on  even  the  most  sarage  hybrids  is  all-subduing.  Butaa 
rags  or  such  like  materials  are  apt  to  throw  fire  amongst  the  bees, 
or  to  set  on  fire  the  clothes  of  the  operator  or  tbe  quQta  or  other 
igs  of  the    hives,   various  kmds    of  smokos  have  been 


smoke  can  be  directed  towards  any  desired  point. 

The  above  engraving  represents  Neighbour's  safety  smoker  In 
use,  when  manipulating  with  a  bar-and-fnme  hive.  It  nmsiits 
of  a  long  tube,  whioh  take*  apart  in  the  middle  and  has  baUowa 
UDdernaatb.    "The  air  is  oommnuicated  to  the  tnbe  thiongb  an 

To  prevent  the  fire  going  out  when  not  in  use,  set  the  omoker 
down  on  end. 

The  tin  guard  over  the  tnbe  is  intended  to  prevent  the  huid 
being  burnt  in  case  the  imoker  is  inoaationsly  laid  hold  of. 

Extractor. — Sy  placing  a  pieoe  of  unsealed  honejeomb  on  a 
wire  frame  near  the  bottom  of  a  common  tin  pail,  and  whirling 
the  pail  rapidly  round  the  head,  it  wilt  be  found  that  the  hoser 
in  the  under  side  of  the  comb  has  been  thrown  out  into  the  pail. 
Such  au  operation  in  a  toy  pail  in  tbe  hands  of  an  nnocmsoioua 
boy  was  really  the  origin  of  the  nsetul  honey  eitnotor.  The 
father  of  tbe  boy,  Von  Hruschka,  noticed  the  effect  and  made  the 
first  smialatore,  as  it  is  called  in  Italy.  Instead  of  the  pail  there 
is  a  square  funnel-shaped  tin  veuat  with  wire  frame  inside.  This 
is  slang  en  a  horizontal  pole  pivoted  at  one  end.  By  swihglng 
the  other  and  of  tbe  pole  the  t< ■  — ..-:-i--"— 1 1 j- 


JOOBKAL  OF  EOBTICULTDRE  AND  C0TTA6B  OABDENEB. 


the  can  reroWea  i: 

much  work  to  do  i   . 

Ur.  Steele,  of  Fowlia,  near  Dundee,  and  oCbera  (fig.  22), 


itracted 

t  once,  an< 

with  a  m 

eeitrac 

or  in  helpf  1 

in  the! 

]g  of  their  honej  at 

Thusw 

may  make 

_..  ._e  honey  in  the  autumn,  and  supply  i1 

place  with  Bugar  syrap,  quite  ae  wholesome  for  the  beea  an 
much  cheaper  besides.    Or  we  may,  instead  of  aupering  c 
allow  them  to  store  all  their  honey  in  spare  combs  given 


iunng 


le  obtained.     In  one  of  the 


way  a 


rb^tte 


■id  of  the 


least  doable  the  weight  of  honey  may 
American  bee  JDUmals  for  this  n.- 
credible  account  of  a  hive  in  Califoi 
eitractoi,  yielded  1000  tCs.  last  seaBO 

A.  word  of  caution  ii  necessary  here.  Never  extract  hooey 
before  it  is  at  least  nearly  all  sealed  over.  Unsealed  honey  is  apt 
to  BOUT  or  ferment  i  and  as  a  rule  never  eitroct  from  combs  con- 
taining UDsealed  brood.  It  is  qnite  possihle  to  throw  out  the 
honey  without  injuring  the  brood,  but  frequently  the  rayetee  is 
the  case.  It  is  far  better  merely  to  o neap  the  honey  in  such  combe 
Bad  leave  the  bees  to  extract  it.    This  they  will  at  oace  do,  and 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Qt  broody.     Sfie  may  bo  phut  down  on  the  egg>,  I 
to  iB^  by  loUon  In^  >^atuTe.    Get  flome  ^ ood-slnd  hroedy  hem 


certklnly  thiw  a  Eock  ;  bi 


dllyjrlTe  IllnJ  the  Infonnation  needed. 
LK  WABTE  (lnniagaWr).—V/e  haw  uo  d 


found  that  the  t 


Jiiiti>bieblU«of(tntb«BUlitebe(aiel(>«ebMtb*dialiL  TUthaialiiiin 
flen  a  htIchu  btU,  and  '^""■j^"g  to  the  health  of  the  bonse ;  and  ths  «j* 
my  that  we  ba**  (fer  loonil  taj  whioh  tbe  ntlM  could  ba  ratatnsd  In  thi 
Qoat  valnaUfl  lonn»  Is  by  Uw  abmptloD  of  earth  floors  wbleh  zcndm  lbs 
]sa  Car  better  lytng  for  the  animals  thi 


HONR  CaiM  (Out  /itlffwInO.— Mix  >  qiu"  of  ■tnJnal  honey  with  hiU 
L  pound  of  powdeied  white  eutfar,  balf  a  pound  of  fnah  butter,  and  the  )oSce 
ir  two  ofasgM  or  leuMUt.    Wain  ttaeee  Ingiedlenu  lUghtly.  juit  enoogh  to 

meji.  Mil  ingndnidlyltbl.  or  leu  0(  lifted  floDr.mnkelbtnloadougl]  jmt 
-■'"  -nonghtoroU  out  eaiDy,  and  beat  it  well  all  otm  with  arolUng-phi: 
oil  It  out  Into  a  large  iheet  baU  aa  locb  thick,  cut  It  Into  nuad  ota 
Jie  top  or  a  tumbler  dipped  freqmutly  In  Bour,  lay  them  In  thaUoii  Un 
pant  slightly  buttered,  and  hake  Ihem. 
"-18  moNU  lUBFBKBSUES  (0.  f.|.— Yonr  hire  can  ba  lafaty  remonl 
.  1  pn>paee--ln  fact,  the  bees  will  he  better  away.  It  wUl  not  make  the 
•Ugbtal  diOBrence  ■■  to  Chelr  frequenting  the  Ha^ibenia^  and  tbey  wUl  be 

Becb  SisBABtD  (jr«<B).— your  bene  evidently  died  of  dyKntoj.  WhM 
B.  £i  W."  wrote  on  thEi  subject  the  otber  day  dewly  Indlatea  ths  pnhaUs 
ause  of  your  mlefcstuie.  We  rarpe-"  "*'-' ' — "---"^^ " •— 


honey  you  fed  tl 


any  stocks  all  oi 


rd.— Fair  moral  ng,  eligbt  fs 

—Cold  but  very  bright  clear 
fell  followed  by  mow  cryi 


cKiS:'.:'.:'.;'  ^'n 

Cnmnle..' .'.*.■.*.'.  1  Heve 

fliack  I'leye 

FiK«tj!,'!l!;!i  rib. 

GraiKi.halboaH      V  ft 

Lemons  ...-.-..  yi<H> 

Artichokes do«n  i"oio"i"o 

Aiparagai bundle   a  e   i9   e 

Beani^dney..  J;!™    I   0     1   « 

Broccoli  ..!i^i!'  bundle  on     i   a 

BruBHls  Sprouu  1  Steve   10     4   0 


COTEHT  GAitDBN  UABKET.— FEKBUABI  M. 


Pine  Apples....  »Ih  1  0  t  » 

Rum..." (sTeve  e  *  ,  • 

Bunberrlei....  vth.  u  II  •  ^ 

Strnwherrles  ..  rib.  «  »  o  ! 

Potatoeif ....... .  boiiliel  S    S  4   V 


March  $,  1879.  ) 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


ot 
Month 

Week 

MARCH  6— 1»,  1879. 

Average 

Temperature  near 

Xondou. 

Run 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Snn. 

Day 

of 

Year. 

Day.  iKlffhflMean. 

h.   m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.   m. 

DJJB. 

m.  s. 

6 

Th 

Boyal  Society  at  8.S0  p.m. 

48.8   1  82.3 

40.4 

6    37 

5    46 

2    34 

5    81 

11    80 

65 

7 

P 

Royal  Dutitatlon  at  8  TM. 

49.1 

89.4 

40.7 

6    Z6 

5    48 

4    50 

5    49 

14 

11    16 

66 

8 

8 

Royal  Botanic  Society  at  9M  P.x. 

49.1 

31.6 

40.3 

6    83 

5    00 

6    17 

6      6 

o 

11      1 

67 

9 

SUIT 

9  SUNDAY  nr  LSNT. 

49J 

M.l 

40.1 

6    30 

6    61 

7    46 

6    33 

16 

10    45 

68 

10 

M 

Royal  Geogn4>hlcal  Society  at  8.80  P  JC. 

49.6 

81.6 

40.6 

6    38 

6    58 

9    17 

6    39 

17 

10    80 

69 

11 

TO 

Royal  Horticnltnral  Society— Fruit  and  Floral  Corn- 

49.1 

39.3 

40.7 

6     36 

5    55 

10    48 

6    59 

18 

10    14 

70 

12 

W 

Sodflty  of  Arts  at  8  PJC.               [  mittees  at  11  A.X. 

50.4 

83.3 

41.3 

6    33 

5    56      mom. 

7    34 

19 

9    48 

71 

From  obeerrationfl  tolcen  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  average 

day  temperature  of  the  ' 

week  is  ' 

I9.30;    and   its  night 

tempezatare  S3J^. 

SOIL  DIFFICULTIES. 


UCCESS    or  failure  in  the    culture  of  all 
garden  produce  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  m  no  inconsiderable  degree.    A  man 
may  be  skilful,  energetic,  painstaking,  and 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  but  ir  the  soil  be  not 
good,  and  means  are  wanting  to  make  it 
so,  he  will  spend  his  strength  in  vain  ;  for 
how  can  he  possibly  produce  succulent  vege- 
tables,  brilliant  flower  masses,  or  well-grown 
^^^  highly  flavoured  fruit  in  an  inert  poverty-stncken 
^*.  soil?    Such  lamentable  cases  are  by  no  means  un- 
common ;  and  while  urging  all  owners  of  gardens,  in 
common  fairness,  to  afford  their  gardeners  a  reasonable 
amount  of  manure  and  the  requisite  labour  power  for  its 
due  application  to  the  soil,  I  feel  bound  to  inquire  if  there 
is  not  a  considerable  waste  of  fertilising  matter  in  many 
country  houses  which,  if  turned  to  account,  would  contribute 
mateTiaDy  to  the  enrichment  of  the  soil — I  mean  the  house 
and  stable  sewage  that  is  so  often  let  run  to  waste  ?  and 
yet  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  perennial  source  of  a  most 
valuable  manure  supply. 

Some  years  ago  a  young  man  had  taken  his  first  situation 
as  head  gardener,  and  found  to  his  dismay  a  poor  soil  and 
a  very  restricted  supply  of  manure.  He  had  been  trained 
in  a  good  school  and  taught  to  regard  sewage  with  due 
importance,  and  so  made  prompt  inquiry  about  it.  Finding, 
after  some  little  trouble,  a  huge  cesspool  full  to  the  brim, 
but  buried  beneath  the  soil,  the  liquid  could  only  be  obtained 
by  digging  down  to  it  and  drawing  it  up  with  a  rope  and 
pail ;  waterpots,  strong  arms,  and  a  right  good  will  did 
the  rest.  Excellent  crops  and  a^successful  "  first  year  "  were 
the  result,  and  the  foundation  of  a  flourishing  career  was 
laid. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  infer  that  sewage  or  other 
kind  of  manure  is  an  universal  remedy  for  bad  soils :  the 
term  ''  bad  soil "  is  far  too  comprehensive  for  that,  but  it 
must  be  granted  that  manure  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
factor  in  the  improvement.  This  fact  is  so  obvious  that  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  it.  What  is  apparently  not  generally 
nnderstood  is  the  equally  important  fact  that  most  kinds 
of  soil  may  be  brought  up  to  a  given  standard  of  excellence 
in  a  given  time,  provided  the  requisite  means  are  forth- 
coming. The  propensity  to  regard  a  bad  soil  as  a  sort  of 
chronic  evil,  one  of  the  ills  or  life  to  be  borne  as  philo- 
sophically as  mav  be,  is  much  too  common.  Why  is  this 
so  ?  Is  it  that  the  nature  of  soils  is  not  understood  ?  Let 
me  recommend  this  matter  to  the  attention,  not  only  of 
individuals,  but  of  those  gardeners'  mutual  improvement 
societies  now  so  common,  and  suggest  as  usefiu  subjects 
for  thoughtful  earnest  discussion  the  following  ouestions : — 
What  is  the  origin  of  loam,  peat,  clay,  chalk,  alluvial, 
marshy,  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  and  how  may  such  soils  be 
improved  ?  Chemistry  in  its  relation  to  soils  and  plants  : — 
What  are  phosphates,  sulphates,  alkalies,  salts,  acids,  and 
what  connection  have  they  with  horticulture  ? 

Plain  people,  owners  of  small  gardens — amateurs,  in  fact 
— ^are  apt  to  take  the  alarm  at  scientific  terms.    Let  them 
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not,  however,  turn  away  in  despair — I  had  almost  said  dis- 
gust— ^for  I  have  some  plain  speaking  in  store  for  them, 
and  here  it  is.  Is  the  soil  of  your  garden  heavy,  wet,  cold, 
and  are  the  crops  much  subject  to  injury  from  spring  and 
autumn  frosts  ?  Drain  it.  If  you  are  told  that  this  has 
already  been  done,  and  done  in  vain,  pay  no  heed,  for, 
depend  upon  it,  it  was  not  well  done.  Make  new  drains 
forthwith  of  2-inch  pipes  30  feet  apart  and  4  feet  deep, 
laying  the  pipes  carefully  and  conducting  downwards  to  a 
4-inch  main  drain,  or  making  the  outlet  of  each  drain  in  a 
ditch,  or  any  place  where  the  soil  is  not  likely  to  fall  over 
and  choke  it.  The  drains  made,  attack  the  soil,  break  it 
up  and  mix  sufficient  coal  ashes  with  it  to  prevent  its  ever 
settling  down  into  a  hard  wet  mass  again.  A  third  part  of 
ashes  to  two-thirds  of  soil  will  not  be  too  much.  You  will 
very  likely  not  have  enough  to  do  this  at  once,  therefore 
use  what  ^ou  have,  and  repeat  the  dressing  again  and  again 
till  the  soil,  however  wet  it  may  be,  parts  readily  from  the 
tool.  It  may  require  three  or  four  years  to  accomplish  this 
if  you  have  only  the  ashes  of  an  ordinary  household  at 
your  disposal.  But  pray  remember  that  once  well  done  it 
will  give  you  no  further  trouble ;  for  not  only  do  ashes 
lighten  a  heavy  soil,  but  they  also  render  material  assistance 
to  its  drainage,  and  it  becomes  so  porous  that  the  passage 
of  rain  water  is  secured  :  hence  it  is  comparatively  ary  and 
warm,  it  is  open  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  is  therefore 
sweetened  and  made  more  fertile.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
fertilising  agency  is  insufficient  of  itself  and  we  must 
supplement  it  with  heavy  dressings  of  manure,  letting 
sewage  play  its  most  important  part  among  growing  crops  in 
summer,  pourine  it  on  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  having  no 
fear  of  an  overaose  in  such  an  open  soil. 

In  old  gardens  lime  does  much  good  in  the  soil.  I  have 
also  found  it  highly  beneficial  in  a  new  garden,  and  have 
lately  applied  it  in  what  I  regard  as  an  improved  way.  A 
large  quantity  of  weeds  with  a  good  deal  of  soil  attached 
to  the  roots  had  been  accumulating  for  a  year.  Upon  this, 
early  last  autumn,  a  quantity  of  stable  manure,  coal  ashes, 
and  about  160  bushels  of  lime  hot  from  the  kiln  were  put, 
and  the  whole  turned  over  together  and  left  for  a  month  ; 
it  was  then  turned  again  and  well  mixed.  I  then  had 
about  a  hundred  cartloads  of  this  limed  soil,  and  have  been 
covering  borders  and  whole  squares  of  the  kitehen  s^arden 
with  it.  About  a  hundred  fruit  trees  have  also  had  some 
inches  of  it  as  a  top-dressing  for  the  roots,  my  object  being 
to  reinvigorate  those  trees  which  showed  signs  of  suffering 
from  poverty  and  thinness  of  soil,  my  mixture  being  more 
Suitable  for  such  a  purpose  than  a  mass  of  crude  manure. 
I  also  anticipate  mucn  benefit  from  it  to  Cauliflowers, 
Broccoli,  and  all  the  Cabbage  tribe,  the  crops  of  which  have 
hitherto  suffered  seriously  &om  ambury  or  club  root. 

Highly  as  lime  must  be  regarded  as  a  purifying  fertilising 
agent,  it  is  in  my  opinion  of  quite  secondary  importance 
in  comparison  with  coal  ashes,  which  for  opening  and 
otherwise  improving  a  heavy  soU  are  quite  indispensable. 
I  repeat  this  simple  truism,  not  only  for  its  great  value,  but 
also  because  its  real  importence  is  far  from  being  recog- 
nised by  practical  men  as  it  ought  to  be.    It  was  only  a 
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few  weeks  ago  that  the  manager  of  a  large  estate  told  me  all 
the  land  which  he  had  had  exposed  roughly  to  the  action  of 
frost  early  in  winter  had  crumbled  and  become  beaten  down 
into  a  close  mats  again.  Why?  Simply  for  want  of  that 
mechanical  division  which  coal  ashes  or  other  hard  gritty 
substances  impart. — Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


NOTES  ON  POINSETTIAS. 

The  last  batch  of  these  plants  will  now  be  doing  serrice » 
but  their  floral  beauty  will  soon  be  over,  and  it  may  be  that 
cultivators  are  looking  forward  with  fresh  resolutions  to  achieve 
greater  success  another  year  than  during  the  past  by  growing 
larger  bracts  and  keeping  the  leaves  on  the  plants  down  to  the 
pots — ^that  is,  where  tnc  plants  have  not  this  season  reached 
the  required  standard  of  excellence.  The  gorgeous  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  quantity  of  well-grown  and  highly  coloured  Poin- 
settias,  and  their  usefulness  for  all  kinds  of  decorations,  render 
the  plants  worthy  of  special  attention. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  seen  various  systems  of  growing 
these  pla>.ts  recommended,  and  have  this  season  fully  satisfied 
ourselves  which  is  the  best  to  pursue  in  the  future.  Plants 
were  placed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  towards 
the  end  of  March,  and  allowed  to  grow  under  very  cool  treat- 
ment, with  the  idea  that  they  should  receive  no  check  such  as 
they  sometimes  receive  when  started  early  and  subsequently 
removed  from  warmer  into  cooler  quarters.  The  plants  re- 
ferred to  advanced  in  growth  but  slowly,  and  in  due  time  were 
placed  in  cold  framefi,  every  attention  being  given  to  them  in 
watering,  syringing,  potting,  kc.  As  soon  as  the  external 
conditions  allowed  air  was  admitted  all  night,  and  the  lights 
wers  takea  off  during  the  day.  Towards  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber they  were  removed  to  the  greenhouse  where  frost  could 
be  excluded.  The  growths  under  this  treatment  were  very 
short-jointed  and  the  plants  were  dwarf,  but  the  roots  began 
to  die  after  September  and  the  leaves  commenced  turning 
yellow,  an  indication  that  more  heat  was  necessary.  To  folly 
test  the  cool  treatment  in  the  various  stages  of  growth,  as 
we  were  not  depending  on  this  batch  of  plants,  we  deprived 
them  of  that  little  heat  which  was  necessary  for  their  proper 
development.  We  at  last  moved  these  plants  out  of  sight,  fully 
satisfied  that  cool  treatment  would  not  do  in  their  latter  stages 
of  growth. 

The  next  batch  for  cx|)eriment  we  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  from  65°  to  70°  in  May,  when  they  were  shaken  out  and 
repotted.  After  taking  to  the  new  soil  they  were  gradually 
hardened  off  and  placed  in  cold  frames.  If  care  is  exercised 
this  can  bo  done  without  the  plants  receiving  any  check  or 
injury.  These  plants  were  grown  under  cool  treatment  during 
the  summer,  and  towards  the  end  of  September  they  were 
placed  where  the  temperature  would  not  fall  below  45°  ;  they 
only  lost  pai't  of  their  leaves,  and  supplied  bracts  useful  for 
cutting  purposes.  The  roots  began  to  die  in  the  temperature 
nani^d,  when  half  the  batch  was  removed  to  warmer  quarters, 
where  root-action  again  commenced. 

The  plants  forming  our  principal  and  last  batch  were  rooted 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July.  These  plants 
were  hardened  off  and  grown  in  cold  frames  until  September, 
after  which  they  were  removed  to  a  house  and  placed  close  to 
the  glass,  where  the  temperature  could  be  maintained  at  55°  to 
60°,  according  to  the  external  atmosphere,  with  a  good  circu- 
lation of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  A  portion  of  these 
plants  produced  bracts  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  the 
remainder  are  doing  us  service  now.  These  were  in  4  to  6-inch 
pots,  potted  in  a  compost  of  rich  fibry  loam,  a  little  sand,  and 
about  a  seventh  of  well-decomposed  manure,  and  were  liberally 
supplied  with  liquid  manure  when  the  pots  were  full  of  roots. 
The  plants  varied  in  height  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  6  inches,  and 
the  bracts  measured  12  to  14  inches  across. 

If  large  bracts  are  required  the  plants  should  be  propagated 
during  May,  and  grown  in  cool  quarters  during  the  summer 
to  keep  them  stout  and  dwarf.  As  soon  as  the  growth  is  com- 
pleted they  should  be  moved  to  wanner  quarters,  say  in  a 
temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night,  oaxe  being  taken  that  the 
growth  is  completed  before  placing  them  in  the  temperature 
named,  or  else  they  will  soon  run  up  weakly  and  the  bracts  be 
small  compared  with  those  which  have  completed  their  growth. 
Under  this  treatment,  with  proper  attention  given  to  watering 
and  feeding  the  plants,  the  foliage  will  be  retained  and  heads 
produced  measuring  from  16  to  20  inches  across. 

We  hare  found,  3ie  plants  being  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  that 
large  bracts  of  Poinscttias  cannot  1^  produced  under  the  re- 


tarding process  in  the  latter  stages  of  development ;  neither 
should  the  plants  receive  cold  water  at  their  roots,  especially 
during  the  last  month  they  are  in  cold  frames,  or  the  roots 
will  certainly  be  destroyed.  The  time  when  the  plants  require 
more  heat  in  early  autumn  can  at  once  be  ascertained  by 
examining  the  roots,  which  must  be  kept  fzesh  and  active,  or 
the  foliage  soon  presents  a  sickly  appearance  which  no  after 
treatment  can  remedy.  The  retarding  process  must  be  prac* 
tised  where  the  plants  are  required  in  Febmary  or  later ;  hnt 
they  should  never  be  in  a  lower  temperature  than  65°  until 
their  bracts  are  produced,  and  if  the  heads  are  only  12  inches 
over  tiie  plants  will  bs  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 
When  properly  developed  the  bracts  last  much  longer  if  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  45°,  care  being  taken  that  the  plants  are 
gradually  hardened  to  that  temperature,  or  the  leaves  will  soon 
turn  yellow  and  fall  off. 

The  leaves  are  not  of  vital  importance  to  the  plants.  After 
the  bracts  are  thoroughly  developed,  especially  if  used  with 
other  plants  for  the  decoration  of  conservatories,  the  pots  and 
a  portion  of  the  stem  can  be  hid  amongst  plants  of  a  more 
bushy  nature,  and  the  heads  standing  well  out  above  the  other 
plants,  make  the  arrangement  very  effective. 

The  double  Poinsettia  has  not  yet  become  very  popiiltr,  yet 
it  has  properties  very  highly  recommending  it.  The  white 
variety  we  shall  grow  no  more,  we  look  upon  it  as  iiaeless.— 
W,  Babi>NET,  I^orria  Green, 


NOTES  ON  PEARS— JUDGING  FRUIT. 

After  all,  on  comparing  my  list  with  '*  Hbrkfobdbhire 
Incumbent's,"  there  is  no  very  great  difference  between  our 
selections,  as  out  of  twenty -four  varieties  we  each  name  fifteen 
the  s&me.  If  I  venture  to  discuss  the  merits  of  those  in  which 
we  differ,  I  say  to  begin  with,  that  Doyenne  d'Et^,  unless  it 
is  gathered  very  early  and  ripened  in  a  cool  place,  is  a  very 
indifferent  fruit.  It  is  pretty  to  look  at  when  ripened  in  sim, 
but  soon  becomes  mealy  and  insipid.  Citron  des  Cannes, 
which  I  prefer,  should  also  be  gathered  before  it  ripens  on 
the  tree,  which  should  be  planted  where  it  does  not  lutve  too 
much  sun.  In  my  opinion  Doyenn^  Gris,  though  it  comes  in 
when  other  Peai-s  are  beginning  to  be  plentiful,  is  a  better  Pear 
than  the  Summer  Doyenn^.  I  am  willing  to  g^ve  up  Souvenir 
du  Congr^s  as  being  perhaps  too  like  Williams*  Bon  Chretien, 
though  I  think  it  decidedly  a  distinct  fruit,  and  the  tree  is 
more  likely  than  the  old  favourite  to  bear  well  in  the  north 
as  a  bush  tree  or  espalier.  I  quite  agree  in  the  value  of  Brown 
Beurr^,  but  it  is  too  tender  and  uncertain  for  nortbem  climates, 
and  requires  a  wall  and  a  favourable  seaaoD.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, I  cannot  see  why  Benrr^  Diel  should  ever  have  a  place 
among  twenty-four  Pears,  though  in  a  larger  coUection  it 
should  be  grown.  Beurrd  Defais  is  unknown  to  me  except  by 
name ;  and  having  four  years  in  succession  had  collections  of 
Pears  and  Apples  at  York,  Thirsk,  Whitby,  and  Malton,  where 
an  average  of  from  1000  to  1500  dishes  were  shown,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  duplicates,  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
it  among  them.  In  the  south  under  the  name  of  Doyenn^ 
Defais  I  am  told  it  is  a  good  midseason  Pear.  Glou  MoT9ean  is 
an  undoubtedly  good  Pear,  but  does  not  get  sufficient  flavour  in 
the  north  without  a  south  wall.  I  cannot  give  up  Gansel's 
Bergamot ;  it  falls  out  of  repute  because  it  is  a  49ihy  setter,  and 
if  grown  on  a  wall  becomes  gritty.  In  Nottanghamalure  it  was 
vexy  good  on  a  west  wall,  and  though  the  fruit  was  much 
larger  on  a  sonth  wall  it  was  not  so  good.  I  find  with  me  the 
best  fruit  grows  in  the  coolest  aspect.  One  tree  of  mine  over- 
blooms  itsalf,  and  I  think  the  flowers  do  not  set  for  that  reason, 
and  it  would  be  worth  while  to  thin  the  blossoms  and  im- 
pregnate them  from  other  flowers.  There  is  a  spurious  Knight's 
Monarch  grown  in  the  north  which  is  an  inferior  fruit,  more 
like  the  Suffolk  Thorn ;  but  the  true  Knight's  Monarch  in 
a  favourable  season  and  aspect,  especially  on  an  espalier  in 
front  of  a  south  wall,  is  an  excellent  Pear.  Benrr^  Sterck- 
mans,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Bergamotte  Esperen  are  not 
to  be  sufficiently  depended  upon  in  the  north ;  hot  if  I  cat  out 
Souvenir  du  Congr^  and  Beurr^  de  TAssomption  as  early 
Pears  not  yet  sufficiently  tested  I  should  substitute  Madame 
Treyve  and  Josephine  de  Malines. 

Although  I  have  no  doubt,  as  "Amateub,  Cirencester^'' 
says,  if  twelve  Pears  only  were  named  nearly  all  the  best  would 
be  mentioned,  yet  I  do  not  think  it  allows  a  sufficient  scope. 
Let  initials,  such  as  w  for  wall,  s  for  standard,  E  for  espalier, 
and  B  for  dwarf  bush  or  pyramid,  be  put  after  the  names,  and 
as  the  names  would  be  tabulated  in  order,  those  who  only 
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wanted  siz  or  twelve  could  take  the  first  on  the  list ;  and  as 
most  -prohMj  lists  would  be  sent  in  from  northeni,  sonthem, 
and  midland  districts,  any  differences  or  discrepancies  migh% 
be  pointed  oat  by  the  returning  officer. 

While  on  the  question  of  judging  fruits,  I  agree  in  the  main 
with  Mr.  Iggulden*8  remarks.  I  rather  take  exception  to  the 
high  point  he  gires  for  Grapes  in  a  collection  of  fruits.  No 
donbt  exceedingly  well-finished  and  high-flavoured  bunches  of 
Canon  Hall  Muscat,  of  Golden  Champion,  or  Muscat  Ham- 
bnrgh  should  have  high  marks,  but  when  evexy  garden  or 
gardener  of  any  pretensions  grows  Grapes  why  should  they  rank 
with  Pines  and  Melons  ?  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  much 
m4H«  rarely  exhibited  as  forced  firuits  really  well  grown  and 
highly  flavoured :  nor  do  I  think  Apricots  and  Figs,  unless  more 
than  usually  good  specimens,  should  stand  as  high  as  Peachea 
and  Nectarines.  Beally  fine  dishes  of  Straw^rries  take  a 
higher  position  than  either  Pears,  Apples,  or  Cherries,  and 
except  Pears  and  Apples  are  orchard-housc-grown  or  forced  in 
pots  they  rarely  are  m  season  to  compete  with  the  other  fruits 
except  at  later  shows,  as  it  ought  to  be  a  Hne  q^d  iwn  in  all 
collections  of  fruits  that  all  the  different  dishes  are  fit  for  the 
table.— C.  P.  Pbagh. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICQTEES.— No.  1. 

Sevsbal  of  my  friends  to  whom  I  have  forwarded  plants  at 
vanous  periods  of  the  year  have  asked  me  for  a  statement  of  my 
mode  of  growing  the  Carnation  and  Picotee.  Not  that  it  is 
any  diflter»it  fifom  that  of  other  growers,  yet  situated  as  I  am 
in  ^e  high  hiUy  districts  of  our  northern  home,  there  may  be 
a  slight  difference  in  the  modus  operandi  ;  and  as  I  have  found 
that  a  trifle  omitted  frequently  militates  against  the  well-being 
of  the  plants,  I  propose  to  write  a  small  monthly  article  witti  a 
calendar  of  operations  attached.  As  we  are  now  well  advanced 
in  February  I  propose  to  write,  say,  three  small  articles  for 
three  successive  weeks,  which  make  up  for  lost  time. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  I  first  commenced  growing 
these  my  &vonrite  flowers,  and  I  well  recollect  how  elated  I 
was  when  I  returned  home  with  my  first  lot  o  plants,  some 
tweoty  pairs,  which  I  purchased  from  an  old  grower  well  known 
to  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  florists.  At  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of  the  growers  were  not  so  liberal-minded  as  now. 
Their  idea  was  only  to  sell  the  plants  to  a  beginner,  but  not  to 
tell  him  how  to  grow  them.  I  well  recollect  asking  a  grower 
from  whom  I  hi^  bought  plants  how  I  should  grow  Ihem  to 
have  them  as  fine  as  those  grown  by  him.  His  reply  was,  that 
I  was  to  grow  them  in  exactly  the  same  sort  of  soil  that  he 
had  employed  for  his  plants.  This  was  in  November,  when 
he  had  them  in  their  winter  quarters.  I  examined  t^e  soil 
very  caKfolly,  it  was  a  strong  yellow  loam.  I  at  once  ex- 
clauned  that  we  had  some  soil  at  our  place  exactly  like  it  in 
appeacaaoe  in  an  old  camm  (Yorkshire  for  hedge  bank). 
''Now  lad,"  he  says,  "that  is  just  the  stuff  to  grow  them  in, 
but  on  no  account  put  any  manure  in  the  compost."  I  grew 
them  as  told ;  one  solitaiy  plant  gave  me  a  flower,  the  rest  all 
died.  The  plant  which  produced  the  one  flower  yielded  me  a 
single  plant-— all  I  had  to  begin  the  year  again  with.  I  was, 
however,  determined  to  persevere;  and  having  made  the 
aoqnaintanoe  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine  since  dead,  Mr.  William 
Holmes,  an  old  grower  who  had  come  to  reside  near  me,  the 
reanlt  was  that  I  was  able  to  meet  my  kind  adviser  in  the  show 
tent  the  following  year,  and  defeat  him.  Of  course  I  had 
growni  them  differently  from  what  he  told  me,  and  had  used 
some  manure  to  tbem.  Dressing,  too,  at  that  time  was  un- 
known to  me,  and  I  may  be  tempted  at  some  time  to  tell  of 
my  early  endeavours  in  that  line. 

I  do  not  see  that  we  have  made  very  great  advances  in  the 
quality  of  the  flowers  of  the  Carnation,  as  according  to  my 
xeoollection  we  had  as  good  flowers  in  my  early  days  as 
now.  We  have  still  at  times  premier  flowers  from  some  of 
our  oldest  varieties — notably  Admiral  Cnrzon,  S.R.,  Lord 
Milton,  C.B.,  Sarah  Payne,  P.  &  P.B.,  Premier,  P.F.,  Sports- 
man and  John  Bayley,  S.F.S.,  and  Lovely  Ann,  B.F.,  which 
has  been  the  parent  of  nearly  all  our  best  rose  flakes  in  that 
cKtensive  class.  In  Picotees,  however,  the  advance  has  been 
very  marked,  and  of  all  the  varieties  which  I  grew  twenty 
years  ago  I  only  grow  one  now — viz.,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  H.  red, 
which  I  saw  exhibited  so  good  in  1877  that  it  only  lost  by  one 
vote  being  chosen  the  premier  bloom  in  the  show.  At  the 
time  I  am  speaking  o^  or  a  little  before,  one  of  our  best  sorts 
in  the  north  was  cidled  Nulli  Secundns,  a  flower  I  never  recol- 
lect having  seen  with  more  than  two  tiers  of  petals,  and 


generally  shown  with  a  hole  down  the  centre  sufficient  to  place 
a  finger  point  in.  It  was,  however,  recognised  by  all  florists 
as  a  step  in  advance,  possessing  as  it  did  the  colour  on  the  edge 
of  the  petal  instead  ox  being  as  heretofore  all  striped  or  barred. 
Since  then  the  improvement  has  been  more  rapid,  and  seldom 
has  a  year  passed  that  has  not  furnished  an  addition  and  im- 
provement to  the  Picotee.  Until  now  we  can  find  some  flowers 
which  do  possess  the  property  of  dressing  themselves,  if  the 
growertakes  the  trouble  to  ease  the  calyx  and  keep  the  flowers 
protected  so  that  the  wind  does  not  disarrange  the  petals. 

DirectloM  for  Jo/Miary,  —  With  me  during  that  month 
nothiug  could  be  doue  owing  to  the  frost.  My  frames  were 
covered  with  snow  (Nature's  blanket)  from  the  last  week  in 
the  old  year  until  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  February.  This, 
however,  being  an  exceptional  year,  I  shall  give  the  directions 
as  if  an  ordinary  winter  had  occurred.  Give  all  the  air  possible 
by  tiKaing  the  lights  up  at  the  back.  My  plan  is  to  raise 
the  frunes  off  the  ground  with  a  brick  placed  under  each 
comer,  forming  a  floor  composed  of  loose  floorboards  fixed  on 
battens  nailed  to  the  front  and  back  boards  of  the  frame. 
This  causes  a  constant  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  plants 
when  the  slides  are  tilted  ever  so  little.  Never  apply  water 
unless  the  soil  is  very  dry,  in  which  case  apply  it  liberally, 
selecting  a  time  to  do  so  when  the  weather  appears  to  be 
settled,  so  that  the  wiUer  may  drain  away  freely,  never  water- 
ing on  the  foliage  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Continue  to  ob- 
tain any  varieties  you  are  short  of,  planting  them  if  in  pairs  in 
3-inch  pots  ;  the  plants  being  plac^  near  the  edge  of  the  pots. 
A  cool  house  is  suitable  for  them  until  the  roots  reach  the  pot 
sides,  when  the  plants  can  be  gradually  hardened  off  and 
placed  in  the  stock  frames.  If  the  weather  is  mild  it  is 
wonderful  how  soon  they  harden  off.  The  last  lot  of  plants  I 
placed  in  the  frames  in  Deoembei* :  in  twenty-four  hours  it 
commenced  freezing,  and  from  that  time,  as  I  have  before 
said,  the  frost  continued,  yet  now  the  plants  are  as  fine  as 
any  I  have. 

Keep  a  strict  watch  for  green  fiy ;  whenever  it  is  seen  syringe 
the  centre  of  the  plants,  where  the  insects .  congregate,  with  a 
solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  syringing 
in  the  morning  when  the  day  promises  to  be  dry  and  fine. 
Another  good  way  is  to  work  the  syringe  in  the  compound 
until  it  forms  a  lather,  when  you  can  apply  it  to  the  plants  with 
your  hand.  There  is  no  occasion  to  wash  the  Gishurst  off  the 
plants,  as  no  more  insects  will  make  their  appearance  until 
the  plants  have  made  fresh  leaves  beyond  where  the  compound 
has  been  used. 

As  to  which  situation  is  best  suited  for  the  frames,  that  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  climate.  With  me  a  southern  aspect  is 
best,  but  then  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  us  to  be  a  month 
at  once  and  not  see  the  sun.  Generally,  however,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  pure  I  should  recommend  an  eastern  or  western 
aspect.  In  addition  to  the  fly  in  mild  winters  two  other  pests 
are  troublesome — viz.,  slugs  and  caterpillars,  which,  being  night- 
feeding,  require  to  be  looked  for  after  dark,  making  use  of  a 
lamp  or  lantern.  Bear  in  mind  always  to  examme  the  plants 
which  have  been  eaten  by  them,  as  the  slugs  will  frequently 
be  found  in  the  hole  of  the  pot  which  has  iMsen  attacked.  If 
the  compost  is  not  prepared  get  it  together  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  use  three  barrows  of  turfy  soil,  one  of  decayed  manure,  that 
from  an  old  hotbed  is  best,  half  a  barrowload  of  burnt  reftzse, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  leaf  soil.  Some  sorts  I  make  use  of 
a  poorer  compost  to  grow  them  in — of  this  more  anon. — 
Geobgb  Rudd,  Undercliffey  Bradford, 


SOWING  PEAS  FOR  SUCCESSION. 

I  HAVB  been  an  amateur  gardener  for  many  years,  and  as 
yet  have  not  been  able  to  adopt  any  plaoi  whereby  my  different 
crops  of  Peas  can  be  so  sown  as  to  come  to.  maturity  without 
having  two  or  three  different  varieties  all  ready  at  once. 
Every  year  there  are  some  new  and  wondrous  sojits  introdnced, 
and  I  must  own  to  a  frailty  of  sometimes  discarding  a  well- 
known  good  sort  for  these  new  comers  that  I  know  nothing 
of  beyond  what  the  raisers  advertise,  and  theic  estimates  of 
varieties  and  mine  I  find  are  not  always  identical. 

My  plan  has  generally  been  in  sowing  the  main  crops  that 
after  one  row  is  fairly  up,  say  an  inch  or  so,  to  sow  the  next, 
and  so  on,  but  there  is  so  much  difference  as  to  the  time  the  varie- 
ties come  to  maturity  that  I  have  two  or  three  sowings  ready 
for  gathering  at  the  same  time.  I  want  to  avoid  this,  and  if 
any  of  your  correspondents  can  put  me  right  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged.  I  have  made  a  start  this  year  wil^  Laxton's  William  L 
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and  Dickson's  First  and  Best  for  early  use.  I  hare  also  seed 
of  Culverwell's  Telegraph,  Best  of  All,  Dr.  Maclean,  Challenger, 
and  Sharp's  Inyincible:  this  I  consider  a  tolerably  good 
selection  for  a  small  garden ;  but  how  am  I  to  sow  tnem  so 
that  I  can  have  them  to  gather  as  I  want  them  ?  I  had  with 
one  exception  the  same  sorts  last  year,  and  although  they  were 
sown  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three  weeks,  fully  one-third 
of  them  were  gathered  for  seed  instead  of  the  pot. 

I  make  no  apology  for  troubling  you  with  this,  because  I 
know  your  columns  are  open  to  those  who  want  advice  as  well 
as  to  those  who  are  ready  to  give  it. — Senex. 


SCENTLESS  ROSES. 


The  following  extract  from  Mr.  William  Paul's  shilling 
book  on  Roses  gives  the  substance  of  my  argument  so  com- 
pletely, that  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  give  Mr.  Paul's  words  the 
advantage  of  the  extended  publicity  horded  by  your  columns. 
He  is  a  master  in  the  art.  A  sentence  from  him  will  com- 
mand attention,  while  one  outside  the  ring  like  myself  may 
in  vain  implore  a  hearing. 

The  three  points  to  which  Mr.  Paul  directs  the  attention  of 
Rose-growers  are  of  vital  importance.  May  I  venture  to  hope 
that  tiiey  may  have  the  consideration  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  ?  Of  what  possible  public  utility  can  it  be  to  award 
first-class  certificates  or  prizes  to  Roses  of  sickly  constitution, 
which  bear  only  one  or  two  scentless  blooms  ?  Make  it  a  rule 
that  no  Rose  shall  take  a  first  place  unless  it  has  a  vigorous 
constitution,  a  long  flowering  season,  and  rich  odour.  If  a 
flower  has  not  these  in  addition  to  other  qualities  it  should  be 
put  aside  among  other  eccentricities.  "Otir  new  Roses,"  says 
Mr.  Paul,  **are  in  most  cases  losing  in  sweetness,  losine  in 
constitution,  losing  in  perpetuity  of  flowering.  Few  of  them 
will  compare  favourably  on  these  three  points  with  the  old 
favourites  Baronne  Provost,  Beauty  of  Walthun,  and  Duchess 
of  Sutherland.  The  one  idea  just  now  is  a  large  globular 
Rose  ;  a  *  show  Rose,'  no  matter  if  it  has  no  scent,  does  not  grow 
well  or  flower  freely.  Many  of  our  recent  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses  are  lamentably  deficient  in  these  three  great  quidities, 
and  are  in  my  judgment  little  more  thui  summer  Roses.  The 
French  raisers  should  hasten  to  learn  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  their  customers  grow  Roses  for  garden  and  house  decoration 
rather  than  for  exhibiting,  and  that  such  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  novelties  which  smell  sweet,  g^w  well, 
and  bloom  freely  both  in  summer  and  autumn. .  .  .  We  want 
a  Paul  Neyron  in  form  and  size  of  every  colour  and  shade  of 
colour,  white,  red,  and  yellow— and  blue  if  we  can  get  it— that 
shall  equal  or  excel  all  existing  kinds  in  sweetness,  exceed 
them  in  hardiness  of  constitution,  and  give  forth  a  succession 
of  flowers  from  June  to  November." 

The  above  remarks  have  my  full  concurrence,  and  I  suspect 
also  that  of  many  other  lovers  of  Roses. — W.  Stmons. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  RIPENING  PEARS. 

I  WA8  very  much  interested  in  ''Wiltsuibe  Rector's" 
remarks  on  the  above  subject,  and  am  sure  they  will  \ye  useful 
to  many  readers — ^if  not  for  the  past  crop,  at  any  rate  for  the 
coming  one.  We  have  not  a  Pear  soil  here,  though  at  Worthing 
only  a  mile  distant.  Pears  do  very  well.  On  reading  the 
article  referred  to  it  caused  me  to  look  at  my  prize  list,  and  I 
found  that  in  five  years  I  had  taken  two  first,  two  second,  and 
one  third  prize  at  Brighton ;  and  I  thought  a  few  remarks 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  your  Journal,  though  referring  to 
half  a  dozen  varieties  only. 

The  first  Pear  I  will  notice  is  Jargonelle.  This,  though  a 
badly  keeping  Pear,  with  judicious  gathering  can  be  made  to 
last  till  the  end  of  September.  Should  I  have  a  good  crop,  I 
commence  gathering  early  in  August  with  the  small  fruit, 
placing  them  in  single  layers  on  a  little  sweet  hay  in  boxes, 
and  keeping  them  in  a  dark  room.  I  have  had  this  variety 
fit  to  exhibit  at  the  middle  of  September  ;  but  the  next  variety 
always  comes  finest  with  me— namely,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
whidfi  is  a  splendid  Pear  for  this  locali^ .  I  have  seen  more  than 
thirty  dishes  of  it  staged  in  one  class  at  Brighton.  This, 
though  a  very  sleepy  Pear  to  manage,  is  with  attention  kept 
tiU  t^e  middle  or  end  of  October.  It  is  an  excellent  Pear  for 
exhibition  if  you  can  grow  it  right,  but  last  autumn  I  was 
two  days  too  soon  with  my  best  fruit,  and  when  I  wanted 
them  they  were  just  decaying  at  the  eye.  To  have  the  fruits 
well  coloured  I  wrap  them  in  flannel  or  wadding  a  few  days 
hetoie  they  are  required.    Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is  rather 


shy  here,  but  what  few  we  have  are  generally  very  fine ;  I 
haVe  seen  good  fruit  of  them  at  Brighton,  but  cannot  remem- 
ber hJij  taking  prizes  there.  This  Pear  can  be  kept  at  least  to 
the  middle  of  November ;  one  year  I  had  them  good  at  the 
end  of  that  month.  Next  comes  Marie  Louise  ;  iJ^  is  a  good 
cropper  here,  and  last  year,  just  byway  of  change,  I  exhibited 
a  disn  at  the  middle  of  September.  I  had  them  well  coloured, 
but  I  suppose  by  gathering  them  so  early  they  lost  their  flavour, 
as  I  found  they  were  slightly  bitter  but  not  at  all  shrivelled. 
One  year,  I  think  in  1876,  a  dish  of  this  came  in  first  I  have 
no  trouble  to  keep  this  Pear  till  Christmas.  Brown  Beurr6  is 
quite  at  home  here :  it  comes  very  fine,  and  keeps  well  by  the 
side  of  Marie  Louise.  Last  on  my  list  ia  Chaumontel— the 
largest  of  all,  the  handsomest^  and  the  best  keeper.  X  have 
kept  it  all  through  the  month  of  February. 

This  is  a  very  short  list ;  but  other  Pears  are  grown  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  Pear  crop  has  been  very  uncertain  here 
th^  last  two  years  owing  to  the  late  spring  frosts,  but  I  hope 
after  passing  this  winter  we  shall  have  a  fine  spring  and 
summer  ;  but  at  the  time  I  am  writing  snow  is  on  tne  ground, 
and  the  frost  is  very  severe.  My  Pears  are  grown  on  walls. 
No  particular  date  can  be  given  when  I  gather,  as  I  am  some- 
times astonished  at  the  varying  times  Pears  ripen  here.  I  have 
noticed  quite  a  fortnight  difference  in  some  seasons. 

In  gaUiering  early  Pears  I  always  commence  with  a  few 
small  ones  to  experiment  with,  as  you  can  tell  in  a  very  few 
days  by  what  you  have  gathered  and  those  left  behind  on  the 
trees  if  they  are  fit  for  the  fruit  room.  Our  soil  being  very 
light  I  give  the  trees  a  good  vratering  when  the  crop  is  swelling 
oS,  and  mulch  the  roots  with  plenty  of  stable  dung.  Perhaps 
some  others  will  give  us  a  few  particulars  of  their  Pear  crops, 
and  their  remarl^  thereon. — Stephen  Castle,  Oardener  to 
JET.  Aptedy  ^Stq,,  Broadttatrr,  Worthivg,  Suuex. 


LINDSiEA. 


The  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  genus  has  been  no  easy 
task  for  many  Fein-lovers  whose  attempts  have  failed  to  keep 
it  within  the  Fern  house.  It  has  often  disappointed  me  and 
evaded  every  care.  Other  growers  have  been  equally  un- 
fortunate. At  length  after  many  trials,  believing  that  I  have 
succeeded  with  two  of  our  species,  I  beg  to  ofiEer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  genus  which  may  afford  hints  to  those  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  home. 

L.  trichomanoides  and  L.  microphylla  in  the  North  Island 
may  be  found  on  gentle  slopes  in  rather  open  woods  that  are 
not  moist,  certainly  not  wet ;  the  soil  a  silt  of  that  rather  un- 
promising kind  we  know  as  cob  resting  on  rock.  In  such  a 
situation,  within  an  area  probably  of  two  or  three  acres,  I  have 
seen  many  hundreds  of  plants.  During  some  parts  of  tbe  year 
the  habitat  must  be  very  dry.  L.  trichomanoides  there  r^^ed 
a  maximum  height  of  about  15  inches  ;  L.  linearis,  that  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  species  with  bright  shining  stipes  of  rich  plum 
colour,  may  be  found  on  dry  cobby  spurs  of  very  poor  soil 
within  the  shelter  of  Manulla  scrub  (Leptospermum)  ;  in  such 
positions  I  have  found  it  quite  20  inches  in  length. 

As  to  my  own  efforts  at  cultivation,  I  have  renounced  ail 
coddling.  L.  trichomanoides  is  planted  in  the  fernery  on  a 
well-drained  site  rather  elevated.  The  soil  is  composed  of 
alluvial  deposit  from  the  bed  of  a  crull  with  clay  banks.  As 
this  stream  receives  the  drainage  of  a  small  black  swamp  the 
mixture  is  fairly  good ;  a  sufficiency  of  this  placed  on  and 
amongst  smallish  fragments  of  sandstone,  this  is  the  resting- 
place  for  the  tufts  of  Lindssea.  Water  is  given  not  oftener 
than  three  times  within  the  space  of  a  week.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that,  judging  from  the  number  of  young  fronds  put  forth, 
L.  trichomanoides  appears  at  last  contented  to  remain. 

L.  linearis  occupies  a  lower  site  in  a  mixture  made  up  of 
broken  sandstone,  rough  bits  of  turf,  and  stiff  silty  deposit 
from  the  crull  bed.  Water  is  but  sparingly  applied  as  with 
the  other  species.  It  should  be  stated  that  tbeie  is  no  artificial 
heat  in  this  fernery. 

This  statement  is  not  put  forth  as  the  best  method  of  treat- 
ing Lindstea ;  it  is  but  communicating  the  result  of  many 
trials,  and  expressing  the  probability  that  these  shy  beauties 
are  becoming  domesticated.— Thomas  H.  Potts,  OhmUakt, 
y eft  Zealand, 

Vines  and  Peaches  in  the  same  House  without 
Heat. — I,  and  no  doubt  many  others  of  your  readers,  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  perusal  of  the  various  articles 
which  have  appeared  under  the  above  heading  during  the 
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unttunn  and  winter,  bat  unfortnnfttelj  the  locality  where  the 
combined  system  has  been  snccessfnlly  adopted  has  never 
been  mentioned,  and  theiciore  we  in  the  North  Biding,  for 
instance,  can  scarcely  estimate  how  the  same  plan  might  be 
-expected  to  sncoeed  so  far  north  as  vrith  us.  Peaches  we 
know  will  nourish,  but  as  to  Vines  we  feel  somewhat  doubtful. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Witherspoon,  who  is  farther  north  still,  can  give 
US  some  fur^er  useful  information  on  the  combined  mode  of 
fruit  cidtnre  refened  to. — Tobkshibe. 

[lietters  on  this  subject  have  appeared  from  Scotland,  Wales, 
the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  ana  other  places. — Eds.] 


THE  CULTURE  OF  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  FOR 
AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  FLOWERING. 

Few  flowers  are  capable  of  furnishing  such  a  diversity  of 
colour  as  the  Zonal  and  Nosegay  sections  of  Pelargoniums,  and 
in  addition  to  their  attraction  during  the  summer  months,  under 
;good  management  a  fine  display  may  be  had  through  the  dull 
months  of  3ie  autumn  and  winter.  When  associated  tastefully 
with  other  winter  flowers  Zonal  Pelargoniums  impart  a  bright- 
ness that  is  always  acceptable.  The  following  observations 
apply  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  for  producing  a  display 
during  the  period  named. 

I  mil  begin  with  their  propagation.  Cuttings  are  inserted 
in  spring,  one  being  placed  in  a  thumb  pot  in  preference  to 
inaf»rHng  a  number  together  in  large  pots  or  pans.  The  pots 
■are  drained  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  in 
equal  proportions ;  and  when  inserting  the  cuttings,  which  are 
made  Irom  short- jointed  ripe  wood,  a  Uttle  sand  is  dropped  in 
at  the  same  time.  The  pots  are  placed  on  a  shelf  in  an  inter- 
jnediate  house,  when  they  receive  a  good  watering,  which  is 
sufficient  until  the  cuttings  show  signs  of  rooting.  As  soon  as 
this  takes  place  they  are  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  where  they 
4ae  well  attended  to  with  watsr.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots  the  plants,  according  to  their  size  and  strength,  are 
shifted  into  3  and  4-inch  pots,  placed  in  a  cool  house  again,  and 
inlly  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Towards  the  middle  of  May 
they  are  removed  to  a  cold  frame  and  placed  on  a  layer  of 
ashes,  allowing  them  plenty  of  room,  so  that  the  leaves  of  one 
plant  do  not  touch  those  of  the  other.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks  the  lights  are  removed  during  the  day,  except 
in  stormy  weather,  and  as  the  plants  increase  in  size  additional 
joom  is  afforded  them.  At  this  stage  the  shoots  are  pinched 
back,  when  the  robust  character  of  the  plants  causes  them  to 
hteak.  at  every  joint.  They  are  next  shifted  into  6-mch  pots, 
and  are  kept  somewhat  closer  until  they  have  taken  to  the 
fresh  soil,  when  the  sashes  are  tilted  and  eventually  are  re- 
moved altogether.  By  this  time  the  plants,  which  are  dwarf 
and  bu^y,  will  be  growing  vigorously,  and  for  the  next  six 
weeks  they  are  simply  watered  as  required,  and  kept  free  from 
weeds  and  dead  leaves.  They  are  never  allowed  to  become 
<;rowded,  but  on  the  contrary  all  sides  of  them  are  fully  exposed 
to  air  and  light,  so  that  the  growth  is  matured.  This  I  con- 
sider a  point  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  that  never 
ought  to  be  lost  sight  of.  By  August  the  plants  are  sturdy  in 
•constitution,  and  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  in  vigorous  action. 
They  are  now  ready  for  their  final  shift,  but  before  giving  this 
we  pinch  back  any  shoot  in  advance  of  its  fellows,  or  any 
showing  their  flowers  are  pinched  back  until  the  time  they  are 
required.  All  the  strong^  plants  are  sorted  out  and  potted 
in  8-inch  pots,  leaving  tiie  remainder  for  the  early-flowering 
•batch.  They  are  again  removed  to  the  cold  frame,  where  they 
Temain  until  the  middle  of  September,  when  they  are  removed 
to  a  cool  house,  where  they  have  plenty  of  air  and  light  In 
this  house  they  are  kept  through  the  winter,  keeping  the  house 
warmer  as  the  cold  weather  increases,  say  from  55°  to  60^. 
The  stage  in  this  house  is  rather  near  the  glass,  which  keeps  the 
.plants  fiom  drawing  up  weakly.  As  they  open  their  blooms 
4he  plants  are  placed  in  the  conservatory.  On  all  occasions 
we  supply  water  of  the  same  heat  as  the  house  or  a  few 
^legrecs  wanner.  Another  system  we  adopt  for  late  winter- 
lowering  is  that  older  plants  are  cut  back  m  the  autumn  after 
the  wood  has  been  well  ripened.  These  are  repotted  in  rich 
solft  and  grown  on,  and  always  prove  valuable  in  February 
and  March. 

I  will  now  describe  the  compost  we  employ  for  the  plants, 
rthe  proper  preparation  of  whidi  I  consider  of  the  highest  im- 
j)ortance.  Good  loam  which  has  been  stacked  up  for  several 
months  is  the  main  ingredient  This  is  pulled  into  pieces 
jot  the  size  of  an  egg,  not  chopped  up  with  tiie  spade,  and 


spread  out  in  fine  weather  in  a  layer  of  about  9  inches 
deep.  To  this  we  add  a  sixth  part  of  well-decayed  cowdung 
and  a  sixth  of  leaf  soil,  the  wh^e  being  well  mixed  together, 
spread  out  as  before,  and  turned  over  every  day  for  a  week, 
then  it  is  thrown  into  a  heap  and  covered  over  with  bags  or 
mats.  A  slight  fermentation  then  takes  place  owing  to  the 
amount  of  solar  heat  absorbed.  This  I  consider  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  bring  the  soil  to  the  proper  condition  for  use. 
We  have  used  this  compost  for  almost  all  softwooded  plants, 
adding  peat,  sand,  charcoal,  &c.,  according  to  the  description 
of  the  plants  we  are  potting.  For  Zonal  Pelargoniums  we  add 
one  10-inch  potful  of  charcoal  and  one  6-inch  potful  of  bone 
meal  to  every  barrowful  of  the  compost 

I  now  submit  a  list  of  distinct  and  useful  varieties  for  autumn 
and  winter  flowering.  Mrs.  Leavers,  deep  pink,  fine  shape ; 
Louisa,  tinted  rose,  lightly  spotted,  fine ;  Mrs.  Whitby,  scanet, 
white  eye,  very  free ;  Mulberry,  splendid  dark  mulberry 
colour ;  Mary  Pearson,  rosy  scarlet ;  Jealousy,  salmon ;  White 
Vesuvius,  this  is  an  acquisition  to  all  who  require  white  fiowers 
in  winter  ]  Dora  Charlton,  crimson  suffused  with  purple ;  Lizzie 
Brooks,  rosy  scarlet,  fine  form  ;  Kleon,  brilliant  scarlet ;  and 
lastly  the  good  old  Vesuvius,  one  of  our  freest  winte^bloomers, 
no  wonder  it  becoming  such  a  favourite  amongst  market  growers. 
I  have  found  out  that  the  varieties  best  adapted  for  winter 
flowering  are  those  which  expand  their  pips  well,  as  some  varie- 
ties simply  cup  and  do  not  open  boldly. — J.  Llotd  Jones. 


NOTES  ON  «D.,  Deal's,"  NOTES-IXIAS. 

I  BEGBET  to  see  in  '< D.,  Dears"  notes  from  his  g^en  in 
1878  such  a  series  of  failures,  mishaps,  and  disappointments. 
Were  he  not  an  energetic  cultivator  he  would  almost  be  induced 
to  give  up  his  garden  as  a  hobby  and  take  to  something  which 
would  hold  out  a  fairer  prospect  of  success. 

With  reference  to  the  failure  of  Ixias  I  will  advance  my 
views.  With  due  respect  to  your  correspondent  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  whose  writings  are  at  all  times  practical,  clear,  and 
concise ;  though  I  diner  from  him  in  part  with  regard  to  the 
failure  in  question,  I  scarcely  think  Ixias  sufficiently  seed- 
productive  to  be  injurious  to  the  bulbs,  although  it  is  quite 
possible  tbey  were  kept  out  of  the  ground  or  dry  too  long.  I 
shotdd  attribute  their  non-flowering  in  the  main  to  insufficient 
ventilation.  In  cultivating  these  plants  air  is  the  great  deside- 
ratum. Everything  else  may  be  all  they  require,  but  if  ven- 
tilation is  neglect^  they  fsol.  Rather  than  allow  my  Ixias 
to  be  drawn  up  blanched  and  weak  I  would  much  prefer 
their  having  to  endure  5°  of  frost  This  will  in  nowise  prevent 
them  flowering.  They  have  often  endured  considerably  more : 
for  example,  uiis  season  they  have  been  quite  unprotected,  and 
we  have  had  it  sharp  for  Guernsey,  9°  of  frost  having  been 
registered  at  18  inches  from  the  ground  amongst  the  beds  in 
which  title  Ixias  are  planted.  I  rather  like  to  see  the  ends  of 
the  grass  browned,  as  it  is  an  omen  they  have  not  received  too 
much  coddling. 

The  principal  point  is  to  obtain  strong  sound  bulbs.  This 
is  at  times  difficult,  as  some  of  the  seed  and  bulb  merchants 
make  it  a  point  to  study  low  prices,  and  hence  they  obtain 
their  suppUes  of  Ixiias  from  Belgium  and  Holland,  in  which 
places  they  are  not  even  brought  to  the  perfection  that  they 
ofttimes  reach  in  England.  I  have  seen  Ixias  in  both  the 
aforesaid  countries,  but  never  in  such  fine  health  and  flowering 
as  well  as  I  have  witnessed  them  in  England.  I  am  informed 
on  pretty  good  authority  that  some  dealers  do  not  supply  their 
orders  for  bidbs  Irom  the  same  source  as  from  where  they 
obtain  the  blooms  which  induced  the  customer  to  give  the 
order.  Can  this  be  true?  If  it  is,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  failures  and  disappointment. 

This  last  paragraph,  however,  does  not  refer  to  "  D.,  BeaTi" 
plants  which  bloomed  well  previously  to  last  year.  I  would 
yet  recommend  him,  if  he  has  any  in  poto,  to  commence  without 
delay  careful  ventilation.  I  say  careful,  as  it  would  be  very 
imprudent  to  adopt  too  sudden  a  change  in  their  treatment 
— H.  C.  S.,  Chiemsey, 


THE  HARDINESS  OF  GREENHOUSE  FERNS. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  not  only 
Lygodium  scandens,  but  a&o  Adiantum  daphnites,  Platyloma 
falcata,  Polypodium  Billardieri,  and  a  few  others  have  passed 
the  late  severe  frost  in  a  cold  wooden  frame,  with  large  holes 
scratehed  under  it  by  rats,  and  thence  admitting  the  cold,  so 
that  the  thermometer  fell  nearly  down  to  zero.   The  Ferns  seem 
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as  well  and  fresh  as  those  in  a  warm  house,  and  no  one  need 
fear  planting  them  out  in  the  open  fernery  after  this  test 
I  maj  add  that  for  some  years  I  have  grown  the  Killamey 
Fem  (Tiidhomanes  radicans)  in  the  open  air  with  no  more 
protection  than  a  piece  of  stone  projecting  partially  over  it, 
and  though  it  does  not  grow  much,  it  lives  and  seems  likely  to 
oontinae  to  do  so.  We  have  intexiae  cold  here,  but  a  dry  soil. 
Polysticham  acroetichoides  incisum,  planted  out  in  an  unpro- 
tected fernery,  looks  as  if  severe  f roet  was  its  natural  climate. 
— L,  NOBBIS)  Ttumpinffton,  Cambridge^ 


PEAR  ELECTION, 


Ir  a  reliable  list  ot  Peais  for  each  locality  is  to  be  attempted 
the  sabject  will  require  ample  and  cueful  consideration.  If 
this  be  not  done  mauy  peop&  will  be  misled,  and  the  list  will 
soon  be  discarded  as-  worthless.  There  are  many  difficulties  to 
be  overcome.  In  the  first  place,  who  has  sudi  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  all  the  best  amateur  growers  of  Pears  in  each  district 
as  to  enable  him  to  make  a  selection  of  the  proper  persons  to 
send  in  liste  ?  With  great  respect  to  the  accomplished  author 
of  the  **  Fruit  Manual,"  I  can  hardly  think  that  he  wiU  venture 
to  undertake  that  task.  He  might,  doubtless,  receive  consider- 
able assistance  from  the  leading  cultivators  of  fruit  trees  for 
sale.  They  must  know  many  of  tiie  amateurs  in  each  county 
who  take  an  interest  in  Pear-growing  ;  from  private  friends, 
too,  he  might  receive  assistance.  Grardeners  are  more  readily 
found  who  can  give  useful  aid. 

In  the  next  place  the  returns  would  have  to  be  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  mere  enumeration  of  sorto.  The  situation,  aspect, 
a»oant  of  shelter,  nature  of  soil,  the  manurial  aids  giren,  the 
qaality  more  than  the  quantity  of  each  fruit,  must  all  be  stated. 

Agidn,  are  the  liste  to  be  viewed  as  of  equal  value  ?  If  they 
are  to  be  received  from  a  selected  number  of  persons  only  in 
each  district,  of  course  they  will  be  treated  as  of  equal  value  ; 
but  if  everyone  who  chooses  to  do  so  may  send  a  list,  then 
the  task  of  the  returning  officer  in  weighing  the  relative  values 
of  the  several  liste  from  a  district  will  be  a  delicate  and  arduous 
one  indeed. 

If  the  election  is  to  be  an  open  one  I  am  apprehensive  that 
many  of  the  fine  Pears  of  comparatively  recent  introduction 
will  be  outvoted  by  the  older  sorts,  to  which,  in  my  district  at 
all  events,  so  many  people  confine  themselves,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  newer  sorte  would  not  answer  with  them, 
although,  of  course,  they  have  never  tried  them,  nor  probably 
has  anyone  else  in  their  neighbourhood.  If  liste  were  accepted 
from  gardeners  in  my  locality,  those  two  flne  Peais  Thompson 
and  the  Doyenn^  dn  Comice  would  be  conspicuous  by  their 
absence;  and  yet  I  have  grown  and  fruitea  them  both  for 
several  years  in  the  open  border  with  perfect  and  invariable 
suocess.  Unless  care  be  taken  to  guard  against  this  danger 
the  election  will  be  productive  of  little  or  no  improvement  in 
fruit  eoltnre,  for  a  few  of  the  old  sorto  would  be  confirmed  in 
their  pre-eminence  to  the  exclusion  of  newer  and  in  many 
instances  better  sorts. 

•  I  can  see  no  good  result  likely  to  be  atteihed  by  giving  liste 
ns^,  or  by  dismissing  the  merits  of  particular  sorte.  I  would 
nuttier  see  the  discussion  con&ied  to  the  method  of  procedure, 
the  anticipation  of  difficulties,  the  possible  causes  of  failure, 
and  the  best  ways  of  overcoming  them.  What  we  want  is  the 
result  ot  the  experience  of  those  who  have  spent  money,  time, 
and  patience  in  ascertaining  what  sorte,  new  and  old,  will 
answer  in  their  several  districto. 

With  due  deference  to  those  who  have  expressed  a  different 
opinion,  I  utterly  ignore  the  idea  that  a  selection  of  twelve 
Pean  will  suffice  for  any  district.  Twenty-four  sorto  would  be 
enough  for  anyone  to  choose  from.  I  have  thirty  sorte  in  the 
garden  in  the  open  border,  and  above  130  trees.  I  would  rather 
not  call  to  mind  the  number  that  have  been  discarded  as  useless 


Surely  the  liste  of  Pears  for  cultivation  in  the  open  border 
should  be  distinct  from  those  fit  for  walls.  If  selected  liste 
only  are  taken  they  should  ultimately  be  published,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  authors,  who  would  thus  be  responsible 
to  their  neighbours  for  the  selection.  They  would  then  be  able 
to  weigh  the  value  of  the  list  given  for  their  district,  and 
gveatercare  and  attention  would  be  seeured  in  framing  the 
Hits. 

If  the  periods  of  ripening  are  not  given  the  fruite  should  be 
arranged  in  their  order  of  ripening,  so  that  anyone  wishing  to 
plant  a  limited  number  only  might  be  able  to  select  those 
which  would  give  a  succession  of  fruit. 


The  aim  of  us  aU  is,  I  imagine,  to  assist  the  cultivatum  of 
good  fruit  by  the  million — ^those  who  are  compelled  by  circuia- 
stanoes  to  grow  them  in  the  open  border  rather  thaa  on  waUi, 
The  palatial  gardens  of  the  wealthy  need  little  help. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is  so  great  and  interests  so 
many  persons  that  we  may  expect  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  many  pointo  to  be  adjusted.  Let  us  hope,  however,  tint 
the  discussions,  whilst  they  are  free  and  unrestricted,  will  be 
conducted  with  courtesy  and  good  humour.— J.  S.,  JStut  Riding. 


LEUCOPHYTON  BROWNII. 

Mt  experience  of  this  plant  is  remarkable.  Some  time  afte'' 
my  appointment  here  I  noticed  a  batoh  of  plante  of  straggling 
habit,  but  through  pressure  of  other  matters  oonsiderablv 
neglected  ;  but  having  foliage  of  an  inviting  appearance  I 
thought  possibly  I  might  turn  the  plant  to  advantage  in  our 
carpet  beds.  Trying  to  strike  it  in  bottom  heat  proved  an  utter 
failure.  I  then  tried  to  strike  it  without  bottom  heat  and  with 
a  top  heat  of  70^,  but  it  obstinately  refused  to  put  forth  a 
single  root,  and  damped  off  in  a  provoking  manner.  I  next 
tri^  it  in  a  cold  frame,  and  pricked  out  the  few  remaining 
cuttings  in  sandy  loam,  sprinkled  them  over,  and  closed  the 
light.  In  a  few  weeks  the  cuttings  began  to  grow  of  a 
pale  sickly  greeiif  and  I  thought  the  plant  would  never  mske 
a  name  in  the  parterre.  I  removed  the  light  and  left  the 
plante  to  their  fate.  One  day  passing  the  frame  I  looked, 
and  to  my  great  surprise  and  joy  my  ill-conditioned  friend 
had  been  transformed  as  if  by  magic  into  a  veriteble  cloth  of 
silver.  The  cuttings  had  grown  rapidly,  and  become  interlaced 
The  exposure  to  the  air,  good  soil,  and  changed  condition 
of  life  brought  a  silvery  sheen  in  ite  white  stiff  shooto— a 
marked  contrast  to  ite  ill-conditioned  parent ;  and  not  until 
then  did  I  recognise  an  old  friend  of  my  early  Alpine  col> 
lecting  days — Leucophyton  Brownii.  I  then  found  a  place 
for  it  in  a  carpet  bed  I  contemplated  forming — ^viz.,  a  bed  filled 
with  plante,  tiie  greater  part  of  which  were  hardy  or  merely 
required  at  most  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame — plante  suit- 
able for  a  large  class  of  your  readers  who  aspire  to  a  carpet 
bed,  but  have  not  the  warm  structures  necessary  for  wintermg 
the  more  tender  varieties ;  and  here  I  would  refer  those  inter- 
ested in  carpet  bedding  to  fig.  11,  page  97  of  this  journsl, 
where  they  will  find  a  charming  arrangement  and  blending  of 
colourSi  not  the  least  {)rominent  of  the  plante  beinff  Leuod- 
phyton  Brownii.  Cuttings  inserted  in  a  frame,  and  treated 
similarly  to  shrubby  Calceolarias,  is  the  best  mode  of  xncress- 
ing  this  distinct  and  pretty  carpet  bedding  plant. — ^A.  OKA  if  A  Wy 
Superintendent^  Royal  Qard&M^  Hamypton  Court  Palace. 


GLASS— WHAT  SORT  IS  MOgT  SUITABLE  FOB 

GLAZING  VINERIBS? 

Not  as  a  teacher  do  I  moot  the  above  subject,  but  tbat  I 
may  provc^e  a  discussion  on  a  topic  of  very  much  intsiesi 
Much  of  late  has  been  written  on  the  properties  of  blue  glassy 
or,  as  it  is  usually  designated,  the  vioIet-ray  theory.  Fium  a 
little  research  of  mine  on  light  I  find,  spesJung  theoretically, 
that  the  violet  ray  is  the  very  worst  for  vegetetion  when  the 
other  two  are  excluded — viz.,  red  and  yellow.  The  blue  glass 
produces  a  growth  similar  to  that  produced  at  night  or  in  a 
very  shaded  situation.  The  blue  or  violet  are  called  the  cttfr* 
mical  rays,  the  red  the  heat-giving,  and  the  yellow  the  light- 
givin«r.  So  by  glazing  with  blue  glass  we  exclude  the  red  and 
yellow,  and  by  glazing  with  the  red  we  exclude  the  blue  and 
yellow,  and  again  by  glazing  with  yellow  we  exclude  the  red 
and  blue. 

Wc  have  also  thick-ribbed  glass  and  frosted  glass.  My  early 
vinery  is  glazed  with  thick-ribbed  glass,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  deters  the  ripening  of  the  fruit :  it  seems  so  to 
obstruct  the  sun's  rays.  But  it  may  have  other  good  qualities 
I  know  not  of. 

I  have  written  these  notes  with  a  hope  that  those  who  csa 
speak  with  authority  will  tell  us  what  is  the  best  sort  of  glass 
for  vineries,  &€. — ^phiin,  coloured,  or  ribbed. — B.  G.,  Co,  Bmvn, 

s 

NOT£S  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Wb  understand  that  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  and  the  Bail 
of  Egmont  have  recently  become  memb^s  of  the  National 
ROBB  SOCISTT,  and  that  the  Rose  Societies  of  Reigate,  Brock- 
ham,  and  Maidstone  have  affiliated  themselves  with  it,  and  so 


jfBdi «,  isn.  ] 
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become  entitled  to  reoeiye  its  medals.  These  are  proofs  that 
the  Society  is  establishing  itself  in  public  fayour. 

Wb  leam  from  the  Hon.  and  Rer.  J.  T.  Boscawen 

that  he  intends  offering  tills  year  at  the  horticultaral  depart- 
ment of  the  Bath  akd  Wwrr  of  Enoland  Show  a  handsome 
prise  for  the  best  specimen  Qrehid  in  the  Exhibition ;  and  the 
exhibitor  shall  be  at  libesrty  to  show  any  munber  of  plants. 
Loans  of  plants  are  also  reqaested,  for  which  sams  in  money  will 
be  giTen  as  gratalties  to  exhibitors.  The  meeting  is  to  be  at 
Exeter,  and  plants  most  be  staged  on  May  31st. 

An  amatenr,  anxions  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 

Amabtllises,  offers  the  following  prizes  to  be  competed  for 
at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Sociely's  Meeting  to  be  held  at 
South  Kensington  on  April  8th : — ^A,  For  the  best  dark  seed- 
ling, first,  £2  ;  second,  £1.  For  the  best  light  seedling,  first, 
£2  ;  second,  £1.  No  prizes  will  be  awarded  unless  the  seed- 
lings ^ow  decided  form  and  substance  of  bloom.  B,  For  the 
beat  six  Amaryllis,  named,  three  to  be  dark  and  three  light 
Tarieties,  first,  £2 ;  second,  £1.  The  prizes  to  be  awarded 
only  if  the  exhibits  are  considered  of  sufficient  merit.  Form, 
sdbstuice,  and  breadth  of  petal  are  necessary  points.  C,  For 
the  best  Tariety  selected  from  among  the  plants  exhibited  in 
Class  B,  for  the  best  dark  variety,  fliit,  £1  ;  second,  10*.  For 
the  best  light  variety,  first,  £1 ;  second  best  ditto,  10^. 

Mb.  D.  Thohson  informs  us  that  the  amount  of  fbost 

registered  at  Drumlanrig  from  December  Ist  to  February  28th 
inclusiye  is  as  follows : — December  gave  337^  frost,  January 
d48^,  and  February  141°  =:  826°,  or  a  fraction  more  than  9°  for 
each  of  the  ninety  nights.  The  situation  of  the  thermometer 
is  in  a  sparred  box  4  feet  from  the  groxmd,  191  feet  above  sea 
leyel,  and  twenty  miles  inland.  The  instruments  are  those  of 
the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society. 

OuB  conrespondent  ^^Allsbtok"  explains  that  his 

observations  on  making  Ghbtbanthekuu  show  schsdulbs 
tiMve  explicit,  were  suggested  by  being  informed  that  such 
varietifiB  as  Faust  and  Fingal  would  not  be  regarded  with 
tavoiirby  southern  judges,  and  he  therefore  desired  to  know 
what  varieties  are  the  most  suitable  for  stands  in  the  south. 
As  that  information  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr. 
3fbonBan  and  accepted,  further  discussion  on  the  subject  is 


A  ybbt  successful  meeting  was  held  at  the  Bose  Hotel, 

Canterbury,  on  the  28th  ult..  Captain  Lambert  in  the  chair, 
mhen  it  was  determined  to  found  a  Boss  Societt  and  hold 
a  Bose  Show  in  the  old  city  on  July  3rd.  Amongst  those 
present  were  Col.  Cox,  the  Bevs.  J.  Buchanan,  H.  6.  Biron, 
H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  Dr.  Pittock,  Messrs.  Mount,  Young,  Kidd 
<of  the  firm  of  Kinmont  &  Eidd),  kc.  The  Bev.  W.  B.  Biron 
and  Mr.  Mount  were  appointed  Secretaries  ;  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  the  Society  making  a  good  start  with  such  inde- 
tatigable  Seeretaries  and  under  such  favourable  auspices. 

—  A  C0BBESP0NDS17T  requests  information  as  to  the 
OBIGIK  AND  HISTOBT  of  the  following  APPLES  : — 1,  The  Scar- 
let Peannain  (with  the  synonymes  of  Bell's  Scarlet,  Hood's 
tSeedling,  Oxford  Peach).  Little  seems  known  about  this  beau- 
tiful dcMort  Apple.  Where  did  it  spring  from?  Who  was 
Sell?  Hood?  and  why  Oxford  Peach?  2,  Adams'  Pearmain 
(or  Norfolk  Pippin),  is  equally  without  any  authentic  history, 
though  a  very  mvourite  and  valuable  dessert  Apple.  3,  Cellini, 
oae  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable  of  modem  Apples,  which 
the  "Fruit  Manual"  says  "originated  with  Mr.  Leonard 
Phillipe  of  Vauxhall;"  but  when  and  how?  4,  Tower  of 
Olammis  (syn.  Glammis  Castle,  Gowrie,  Carse  o'  Gowrie). 
Tmiere  and  how  did  this  first-rate  culinary  Apple  originate  ? 
fiootbuid  to  the  rescue  1  5,  Pott's  Seedling,  an  excellent  cook- 
ing Af^le,  a  prolific  rival  in  the  market  with  Lord  Suffield, 
but  a  much  better  keeper.  Where  is  its  home  7  Who  is  Pott  ? 
6^  Pym  Square,  or  Plym  Square,  is  a  bright  scarlet  Apple  that 
lias  migrated  from  Devonshire  into  Herefordshire,  and  suc- 
ceeds 80  well  there  as  a  cider  Apple  that  it  is  very  desirable  to 
know  something  of  its  origin  ana  its  singular  name.  7,  Winter 
Hawthomden  (or  New  Hawthomden),  another  good  variety 
without  a  history. — [We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  information 
relative  to  the  above  Apples.] 


"About  twelve  months  aeo,"  writes   "  T,  S.,"    "  I 

TCad  on  article  in  the  Journal  on  uie  ealtme  of  Bchbvebia 
VMKJJBL,  I  carried  out  the  advice  given.  In  the  spring  I 
divided  the  old  plants  into  single  crowns,  taking  care  that 
each  jyiece  had  a  little  root  After  all  danger  of  frost  was 
over  I  plmted  them  in  the  open  gronnd,  keeping  them  dear 


from  weeds  through  the  summer.  In  the  autumn  I  potted 
them,  and  we  are  now  enjoying  the  result.  I  have  some  plants 
with  two  dozen  spikes  of  flower  on  them,  which  have  been  in 
bloom  for  some  weeks  past,  and  will  continue  flowering  for 
,  some  weeks  to  come.  Several  gardeners  paying  me  a  visit  this 
winter  could  scarcely  recognise  the  old  and  too  often  despised 
Echeveria  retusa  in  the  fine  plants  referred  to." 

An  Eaaingwold  correspondent  states  that  the  frost  has 

made  sad  havoc  there.  ^'Nearly  all  my  standard  Roses  are 
killed.  Weigela  rosea,  which  has  been  trained  upon  a  wall 
for  nine  or  ten  years,  is  completely  destroyed.  Kalmias  and 
Arbutus,  which  were  among  the  Bhododendrons,  are  quite 
dead,  and  also  a  few  hybrid  Bhododendrons,  which  were  in 
pots,  are  gone.  Vegetable  crops  have  also  suffered.  All  our 
late  Broccolis  were  destroyed,  and  have  already  gone  to  the 
refuse  heap  ;  also  the  autumn-planted  Cabbage  and  those 
pricked  out  for  spring  planting  are  quite  dead,  fopoli  Onions 
are  not  worth  planting  out." 

Mb.  Badoeb  refers  our  correspondent  "  Wothobpb," 

who  is  seeking  information  on  htbbii>I8IK6,  to  read  Mr. 
Burbidge's  valuable  book  (published  by  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
Edinburgh),  on  **  The  Propagation  and  Improvement  of  Cul- 
tivated Plants,"  in  which  much  information  will  be  found  on 
this  subject,  especially  in  the  chapter  on  "  General  Remarks 
on  Hybridising  and  Cross-breeding,"  pages  87-187,  and  *' Arti- 
ficial Fertilisation  and  Cross-breeding,"  pages  149-167 ;  also  to 
consult  Dr.  Lindley's  "  Theory  of  Horticulture,"  Chap,  xviii., 
*'  On  the  Improvement  of  Races,"  pages  481-606,  second  edition 
(Longman  &  Co.). 

"  It  is  interesting  to  find,"  writes  Mr.  Peach,  "  that 

MANY  PLANTS  SUPPOSED  TO    BE  TSNDEB  CAN  BE8I8T  COLD 

and  even  frost  under  glass  much  more  than  was  anticipated. 
The  BhynchospQrmum  jasminoides  for  instance,  a  very  loog- 
lived  and  nearly  hardy  plant  well  known 'to  most  gardeners, 
is  often  grown  in  a  warmer  house  than  is  suited  to  it,  and 
from  its  scent,  pretty  white  fiowers,  free-blooming  character, 
and  neat  foliage,  is  well  worth  growing.  Linum  trigynum  is 
better  again  in  a  cooler  house;  and Siough Lapageria  rosea 
and  alba  do  well  in  a  warm  house,  they  can  endure  a  great  d^ 
of  cold  and  like  nothing  less  than  direct  sun,  especially  on  the 
points  of  their  shoots.  I  am  glad  to  see  tiiat  Lygodium  soan- 
dens,  and  very  likely  other  greenhouse  and  stove  Feins,  can 
stand  a  fair  amount  of  frost.  I  had  plants  of  Maidenhair  with 
the  pots  frozen  hard  this  winter  which  seem  to  be  perfectly 
recovering." 

Mb.  G.  Dbay,  Kelsey  Park,  writes  to  usxss  follows  on 

OBOWiNG  MusHBOOMS  UNDEB  DiFVicuLTiES .'— "  For  experi- 
ment I  made  up  a  Mushroom  bed  5  square  feet  in  the  comer 
of  one  of  the  hot-water  pits.  I  spawned  the  same  on  the  26th 
of  December  last.  I  gatiiered  the  first  dish  of  Mushrooms  for 
my  employer's  table  on  the  1st  of  February.  Since  that  date 
I  have  gathered  twelve  dishes  of  excellent  Mushrooms.  I 
have  bad  to  open  the  pit,  and  the  light  had  to  be  plopped 
up  whUe  I  gathered  them  in  spite  of  wind,  rain,  frost  or  enow. 
Still  the  Mushrooms  grow  and  are  looking  well ;  but  I  find 
where  the  external  air  comes  with  full  force  upon  the  bed  I 
scarcely  have  gathered  a  Mushroom." 

Fbengh  cultivators  adopt  the  following  method  to 

hasten  the  gbbmination  of  the  seeds  of  btonb  fbuit  :— 
An  earthenware  vessel  is  filled  alternately  with  bran  and  the 
stones,  moistening  the  layers  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  bran 
will  ferment  and  soften  the  hard  substance  that  envelopes  the 
kernels ;  after  the  lapse  of  ten  to  twelve  days  they  will  be 
ready  for  planting,  and  eight  to  ten  days  will  oxily  elapse 
before  the  seedlings  appear  above  ground.  The  above  prooees 
is,  however,  too  strong  for  the  seeds  of  such  frnits  as  Pears, 
Apples,  &c.,  but  their  germination  may  be  hastened  by  patting 
them  in  layers  without  the  addition  of  bnn. 

Qttettah,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  IhtHy  Newt, 

possesses  some  charms  of  its  own.  As  compared  with  the 
unutterable  bleakness  of  the  neighbouring  glens  the  valley  of 
Shawl  may  be  described  as  comparatively  fertile,  and  the 
mongrel  population  of  Beloochees  and  Afghans  make  the  most 
of  their  natural  advantages.  Wherever  possible  they  apply 
artificial  irrigation  on  the  lower  slopes  by  means  of  an  elaborate 
system  of  subterraneous  watercourses,  locally  called  kahreeses. 
The  principal  crops  are  Wheat,  Barley,  Rice,  and  the  pulse 
well  Known  thron^out  India  by  the  name  of  Moong  (Phaseo- 
lus  Mungo).  Orchards  of  fruit  trees  abound,  as  in  all  the 
valleys  Iwth  of  A^hanistan  and  Beloochistan,  particularly  the 
Mulberry,  the  Plum,  the  Apricot,  and  the  Peach.    Another 
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▼aluable  product  is  aasafcetida.  Unfortanatelj  there  is  but 
little  grazing  for  cattle,  except  the  Camel  Thorn,  which  does 
not  spring  up  until  the  summer.  But  the  chief  attraction  of 
Quettah  to  an  European  eye  is  the  approximation  of  its  flora 
to  that  of  a  temperate  clime.  On  the  steep  hillsides  grow 
Thyme  and  other  aromatic  herbs,  blended  with  the  familiar 
Daisy  and  the  scarcely  less  welcome  Dandelion.  There  are 
fields  of  Clover,  Trefoil,  and  Lucerne,  which  in  spring  time  are 
carpeted  with  Tulips  and  Irises.  The  Buttercup,  the  wild 
Anemone,  and  the  common  English  Bpeargrass  haye  also  been 
found. 

Mb.  Patrick  Babbt,  of  Rochester,   N.Y.,  a   good 


American  authority  on  fruit  culture  generally  as  well  as  on 
the  subject  of  ripening  Pears,  says  : — "  The  process  of  ripening 
on  the  tree,  which  is  the  natural  one,  seems  to  act  on  the  fruit 
for  the  benefit  of  the  seed,  as  it  tends  to  the  formation  of  woody 
fibre  and  farina.  When  the  fruit  is  removed  from  the  tree  at 
the  very  commencement  of  ripening  and  placed  in  a  still 
atmosphere  the  natural  process  seems  to  be  counteracted,  and 
sug^  and  juice  are  elaborated  instead  of  fibre.  Thus  Pears 
which  become  mealy  and  rot  at  the  core  when  left  to  ripen  on 
the  tree,  become  juicy,  melting,  and  delicious  when  ripened  in 
the  house." 

YOUNG  GARDENERS  AND  THEIR  DIFFICULTIES. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  observe  the  letter  of  "  Yobk  "  on  the  above 
subject^  and  also  the  good  advice  offered  by  the  Editors.  Gar- 
deners have  their  difficulties  as  well  as  learners,  and  one  of  their 
difficulties  is  procuring  young  men  to  suit  them  who  have  the 
experience  expected  of  them.  The  wages  and  privileges  the 
young  men  meet  with  now  are  much  greater  than  they  were 
twenfy  or  thirty  years  ago ;  but  are  the  men  better  ?  Many  of 
them  are  too  ready  to  complain  without  a  cause  and  to  forget 
their  own  shortcomings.  There  are  young  men  in  gardens 
learning,  or  rather  waiting  to  be  gardeners,  who  ought  not  to 
be  there— men  who  are  missing  the  golden  opportunity  they 
have  for  improving  themselves,  and  hindering  others  who  would 
gUully  fill  their  places  with  credit,  and  who  would  strive  with 
diligence  and  earnestness  to  learn  their  profession. 

I  am  afraid  the  system  of  employing  so  many  young  men 
for  short  periods  in  gardens  is  not  a  good  one.  Young  men 
are  often  only  kept  for  two  years.  I  would  ask.  What  do  young 
men  learn  m  that  time  ?  If  they  are  in  a  laiige  establishment 
they  pass  from  one  house  or  branch  to  another,  and  have  about 
as  much  chance  of  learning  their  business  as  they  would  have 
of  learning  geography  in  riding  through  the  country  and  look- 
ing out  of  tiie  window  of  a  railway  train.  With  fewer  men 
and  better  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  all,  employers  as  well 
as  those  employed. 

Gardening  is  advancing  faster  than  many  are  inclined  to 
believe,  and  young  men  will  have  a  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing sitoations  as  head  gardeners  unless  they  take  great  interest 
in  their  work  and  make  themselves  thoroughly  competent  in 
every  branch  by  much  study  and  actual  work  out  of  doors  as 
well  as  in.  They  must  not  think  they  can  learn  enough  in  a 
year  or  two,  or  rather  gain  sufficient  knowledge  or  experience 
to  fill  places  of  trust  satisfactorily.  I  have  been  a  head  gar- 
dener now  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  I  am  stUl  learning.  To  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  gar- 
dening a  head  gardener  has  to  study  idmost  night  and  day, 
for  no  one  knows  the  difficulties  they  have  to  contend  with  to 
be  successful  in  aU  branches. 

A  gardener  should  always  be  courteous  to  everyone  whether 
above  or  below  him  in  position,  and  should  be  as  ready  to  give 
a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  men  he  has  under  him  when 
he  sees  them  deserving  it  as  he  should  to  tell  them  of  their 
faults,  which  should  always  be  done  in  a  calm  and  straight- 
forward manner.  In  giving  a  man  a  character  it  is  important 
always  to  speak  of  a  man  as  you  find  him,  whether  good  or 
bad,  and  encourage  those  only  who  really  are  deserving  of  it. 
By  that  means  young  men  will  be  stimulated  to  exert  them- 
selves and  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  ;  and  in  the  end 
we  shall  have  young  men  better  fitted  to  undertake  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a  head  gardener  when  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  be  recommended  for  that  position.— J.  C,  WamnckMre, 

I  AM  very  pleased  to  see  the  different  remarks  on  the  above 
subject  by  your  several  correspondents.  Being  a  young  gar- 
dener myself,  I  appreciate  the  endeavours  made  to  bring  this 
subject  before  the  gardening  world.  Unlike  **  Yobk,"  I  have 
had  amongst  other  experience  many  opportunities  to  learn 


kitchen  gardening.    I  was  admitted  to  the  craft  when  quite 
young.    I  was  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  when 
I  first  began  my  duties  as  crock  boy,  pot-washer,  weeder,  &c 
I  had  a  better  start  perhaps  than  many,  for  my  early  training 
was  under  my  father,  who  was  a  very  strict  disciplinarian,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  give  me  a  good  start  in  life  by  laying  a 
sound  foundation  for  my  after  progress.    I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  rudiments  of  gardening  both  in  and 
outdoors.    I  was  always  expected  to  keep  a  memorandum  tf 
the  time  of  sowing,  planting,  Scc^  starting  of  a  vinery,  and 
general  forcing  work.    In  a  large  orchard  house  I  had  the 
means  of  seeing  the  different  varieties  of  Peach,  Nectarine^ 
Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Plums,  and  a  few  Pears,  all  grown  in 
this  house  ;  in  fact,  to  my  early  training  I  owe  much  of  my 
success  since. 

I  next  obtained  a  situation  as  journeyman  in  a  large  esta- 
blishment, and  had  charge  of  conservatory  and  plant  houses, 
and  here  I  was  supposed  to  be  in  my  one  department  fron 
6  A.M.  till  6  P.M.,  not  daring  to  handle  a  spade  or  fork  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  Some  time  after  I  began  my  duties  in  this 
place  I  was  asked  by  the  kitchen  gardener  to  assist  him  in 
earthing-up  some  Celery,  as  his  staff  of  labourers  was  called 
away.  I  was  delighted  at  a  change,  but  scarcely  had  I  pro- 
cured a  spade  and  begun  work  when  the  head  gardener  came 
up  and  asked  me  what  I  did  there !  Did  I  not  know  my 
place  ?  Had  I  nothing  to  do  ?  I  apologised  and  stated  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  I  was  asked  to  lend  a 
hand.  The  answer  was,  "  If  you  want  to  do  kitchen  garden 
work  you  can  do  so,  but  leave  the  houses  altogether."  Tbis 
rather  hurt  my  feelings,  as  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  harm 
in  lending  a  hand  for  the  short  time  I  was  required. 

I  subsequently  became  a  "  general  foreman."  Here  I  was 
in  my  glory.  I  had  my  set  of  tools— a  scythe,  spade,  fork, 
&c.  I  occasionally  turned  out  in  the  early  morning  mowing ; 
in  winter  during  favourable  weather  trenching,  liftmg  old 
pyramidal  Pears  that  were  affected  with  canker  and  replant- 
ing into  better  soil,  altering  fiower  gardens,  laying  turf,  and 
many  other  items.  To  this  place  and  my  worthy  master  I 
owe  most  of  my  experience  in  Pine-growing,  Grapes,  Cucum- 
bers, Melons,  and  Mushrooms,  early  forcing  of  vegetables  and 
saXaJs  (of  which  I  gave  some  remarks  in  a  former  volume).  I 
was  required  to  keep  a  memorandum  of  sowing  and  planting 
time  of  the  crops  coming  up  and  when  ready  for  table,  list  df 
vegetables  required  in  Sie  house  eveiy  day  during  the  year,, 
and  the  market  value  of  the  same  we  were  supposed  to  know 
by  perusing  the  good  old  Journal. 

My  next  place,  and  the  last  as  under  gardener,  was  again  in 
the  plant  houses  as  f orenum,  and  here  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  flower  gardening  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale,, 
it  being  one  of  the  finest  flower  gardens  in  Eng^land.  I  refer 
to  the  place  where  the  much-lamented  friend  of  young  gar- 
deners, Mr.  Robert  Fish,  lived  so  many  years.  But  I  had  noti 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him  otherwise  than  by  his  writings,. 
as  he  died  some  six  months  before  I  entered  on  my  duties 
here.  The  conservatory  and  corridors  under  my  charge  wer& 
very  extensive,  and  required  to  be  well  kept,  very  clean  and 
gay  all  the  year  round.  General  forcing  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  carried  out,  and  orchard-house  management 

It  will  thus  be  seen  I  have  had  better  opportunities  than 
many  men,  though  I  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  hut 
perse  yerance  and  a  thorough  love  for  horticulture  helped  me- 
to  surmount  them  all.  Bo  to  my  younger  brethren  I  say 
"  Speed  on."  Many  young  men  do  not  enter  a  garden  before 
they  are  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  some  of  my  own 
acquaintances  did  not.  They  are  very  often  draughted  into  the 
houses,  and  if  they  do  not  take  any  interest  in  kitchen  garden- 
ing seldom  ever  see  round  it,  their  duties  during  the  day  com- 
pelling them  to  remain  in  the  houses,  and  during  the  evenings 
they  do  not  seem  to  interest  themselves  with  the  details  of 
kitchen  gardening — the  most  important  part  of  a  gardener*8 
duties. 

I  will  next  give  my  first  two  years'  experience  as  head  gar- 
dener, and  how  I  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  which  "Yobk" 
speaks.— F.  H.  Froud. 


APPLYING  LIQUID  MANURE  IN  WINTER. 

Opinions  vary  considerably  as  to  the  wisdom  of  applying 
liquid  manure  to  ground  in  winter,  and  to  trees  when  they 
are  in  a  dormant  state.  Theorists  may  produce  plausible 
reasons  that  the  system  suggested  is  wrong  in  principle  he- 
cause  trees  cannot  appropriate  the  food  provided  except  whcD 
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lliey  are  in  a  growing  state.  Admitting  that  to  be  the  case, 
yet  I  find  that  the  food  is  not  wasted,  for  I  baye  seen  un- 
doabted  benefit  result  from  the  practice  in  question.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  however,  whether  the  roots  of  trees  are  really 
dormant  in  winter.  I  think  they  are  steadily  working  below 
gionnd,  even  if  the  growth  above  is  resting.  It  is  certain  that 
deciduoos  trees  require  moisture  at  the  roots  during  winter, 
and  that  a  considerable  amount  of  it  will  not  do  them  any 
injnry.  Provided  the  ground  is  drained  and  the  water  is  not 
stagnant  no  reasonable  amount  will  injure  -any  deciduous  tree 
when  it  is  what  is  termed  in  a  resting  state. 

It  is  during  the  winter  season  that  a  convenient  opportunity 
often  oocurs  for  emptying  tanks  and  cesspools.  If  toe  refuse 
is  spread  on  grass  land  in  winter  I  think  noue  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  matter  can  dispute  the  benefit  that  the  grass 
receives  by  the  application.  You  may  "  tell  to  a  yard,"  as  I 
have  often  heard  remarked,  how  far  the  dressing  has  reached 
by  the  greener  appearance  of  the  grass  throughout  the  follow- 
ing season. 

It  was  after  noticing  the  good  effects  of  the  practice  referred 
to,  not  in  one  season,  but  many,  that  led  me  to  conclude  that 
if  the  rich  tank  water  were  good  for  the  grass  crop  it  would 
be  equally  beneficial  if  simUarly^  applied  to  garaen  crops. 
I  tried  it  cautiously  at  first  and  ex()erimentally.  I  had,  for 
instance,  two  beds  of  Roses,  but  only  half  of  one  of  them  was 
soaked  during  the  winter  with  rich  liquid ;  I  tried  it  also  on 
half  a  dozen  Gooseberry  trees,  the  same  number  of  Currants 
'  and  Baspberries,  also  to  a  ))ortion  of  a  Strawberry  bed ;  I  also 
poured  it  freely  on  vacant  ground,  which  was  afterwards 
-cropped  with  Potatoes,  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  &c.,  and  in  every 
instance  the  effect  was  beneficial. 

In  nothing  was  the  improvement  more  marked  than  in  the 
t»se  of  the  Roses,  and  for  seven  consecutive  years  the  beds  of 
Roses  had  no  other  assistance  than  that  afforded  by  liquid 
manure  applied  in  the  winter,  and  finer  blooms  and  bettsr 
foliage  could  scarcely  be  desired.    The  soil  of  the  garden  is  a 
moderately  strong  loam  and  the  subsoil  is  tolerably  porous, 
yet  not  sofficiently  so  for  the  water  to  pass  away  with  rapidity. 
I  have  applied  liquid  manure  in  winter  to  the  roots  of  wall 
trees  and  Vine  borders,  and  always,  as  I  thought,  with  advan- 
tage ;  and  certainly  never  with  results  that  were  regretted. 

I  submit  this  experience  in  case  there  may  be  any  who  have 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  tank  water  and  the  drainingsfrom 
dxmghills  now,  and  yet  who  hesitate  to  apply  it  for  fear  it  may 
injure  rather  than  benefit  their  ground  and  crops.  If  "  Wyld 
Savage"  can  now,  during  favourable*  weather,  treat  his 
Roses  to  such  cheer  as  I  have  indicated  the  good  effects  of 
the  treat  will  be  seen  next  June.  I  advise  him  to  give  them 
it  good,  and  plenty  of  it. — A.  N.  G. 

MUSHROOM  FAILURES 

Me.  Bardnbt's  remarks  upon  Mushrooms  on  page  132  are  in- 
teresting to  me,  and  I  believe  I  have  suffered  by  using  droppings 
from  horses  which  were  receiving  medicine.  I  made  up  a  bed 
in  October  in  the  usual  way,  and  from  that  bed  I  have  only 
had  two  Mushrooms,  and  yet  the  bed  is  in  the  same  place  where 
they  have  usually  done  well.  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  account 
for  this  sad  disaster,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  be  beaten. 
I  had  another  place  where  I  usually  force  a  little  early 
Rhubarb,  and  when  the  best  of  that  is  pulled  it  is  cleared  out 
•and  a  succession  bed  is  prepared  for  Mushrooms ;  but  this 
year  the  Rhubarb  had  to  mareh  out  quicker  than  it  went  in 
when  I  found  that  my  Mushroom  bed  was  going  to  fail.  A 
second  bed  was  therefore  made  and  spawned  on  the  12th  of 
December,  but  it  has  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  first  one. 
Bot  since  my  attention  was  drawn  to  Mr.  Bardney's  notes  I 
have  made  some  inquiries  about  our  horses,  and  I  find  they 
have  been  receiving  medicine  for  the  last  six  months  or  more, 
so  that  if  Mr.  Barchiey's  remarks  are  correct  I  may  feel  satis- 
fled  that  the  cause  of  my  failures  is  clearly  established.  I 
think  I  shall  try  the  same  plan  in  making  my  next  bed,  as  Mr. 
Bardney  has  done,  from  leaves.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
in  what  condition  the  leaves  must  be  when  made  into  a  bed, 
or  if  any  short  or  long  stable  litter  is  used. — £.  G.  Jackson. 

[The  system  that  I  adopt  with  leaves  is  as  follows :  The 
leaves  were  collected  as  they  feU  and  thrown  into  a  heap  until 
snfficient  were  gathered  to  make  up  a  bed,  the  heavy  rains 
were  kept  off  them  so  as  to  keep  them  in  a  tolerably  dry  con- 
dition. They  remained  in  the  heap  about  a  fortnight,  and 
were  turned  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  after  which 
th^  were  prosed  as  firmly  as  possible  in  a  bed.    In  a  few 


days  the  bed  became  very  hot  and  was  lightened  to  let  out 
some  of  the  steam.  Shortly  afterwards  the  surface  was  finnlv 
beaten  down  and  soiled  with  4  inches  of  good  fibry  loam  with 
a  seventh  of  leaves,  mixed  together  and  beaten  firmly.  When 
the  heat  was  on  the  decline  the  bed  was  spawned,  the  spawn 
being  inserted  about  1  inch  deep,  and  2  inches  of  good  loam 
was  placed  on  the  top,  the  whole  being  made  very  firm,  and 
precautions  taken  that  the  bed  did  not  get  too  hot  after  beioff 
spawned.  We  have  mixed  about  a  seventh  part  of  decay^ 
manure  with  the  loam,  only  using  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining heat  in  the  bed,  which  they  will  do  for  a  long  time  if 
used  in  a  moderately  dry  state.  I  would  not  recommend  de- 
composed manure  to  be  used  with  the  leaves.  Although  we 
gathered  several  Mushrooms  the  bed  did  not  continue  l]«aring 
long.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  use  too  many  leaves  mixed  in 
the  loam,  as  they  have  a  great  tendency  to  cause  the  spawn 
to  run  very  stringy.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  to  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  that  I  would  u^  leaves  in  preference  to  drop- 
pings, provided  the  droppings  were  not  produced  under  the 
circumstances  referred  to  in  my  previous  letter.  Droppings 
from  horses  receiving  medicine  ana  Carrots  are  useless  for  the 
Mushroom  grower,  and  leaves  are  certainly  to  be  preferred. — 
William  Babdnby.] 

WOLFF'S  GARDEN  PENCILS. 

Thb  pencil  referred  to  by  "A  Ceoydon  Amateub '*  last 
week  cannot  be  of  our  manu&cture,  as  we  do  not  make  a 
6-inch  garden  pencil,  our  polished  pencils  being  5  inches  long, 
containing  from  3^  to  3|  inches  of  indelible  carbonic  material 
(not  lead),  and  our  plain  pencils  are  6|  inches  long,  with  6  to 
5^  inches  of  the  above-named  composition.  The  reason  for 
not  putting  the  marking  material  through  the  pencil  is,  that 
it  is  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away  when  the  pencil  is  worn 
down  too  short  for  use.  Pencils  of  the  better  qualities  are 
never  made  with  lead  throughout  for  this  same  reason,  al- 
though as  regards  the  processes  of  manufacture  it  is  cheaper 
to  put  the  lea^  quite  through  the  wood. 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  "  A  Kitchen  Gabdensb  " 
(who  speaks  of  self-defence  whilst  attacking  us),  we  strongly 
protest  against  his  having  "  cut  away  *'  any  portion  of  a  pencil 
and  then  submitting  the  remainder  of  it  to  you  to  be  measur^. 
We  herewith  send  you  three  doeen  of  the  pencils  in  question, 
which  we  guarantee  to  have  been  taken  indiscriminately  from 
various  parts  of  the  bulk  of  our  stock,  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  have  some  dissected  and  thoroughly  tried,  so  uiat  we  may 
on  reliable  authority  have  this  unpleasant  controversy  ended. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  your  correspondents  are  the  first  and 
only  persons  who  have  found  any  fault  with  these  goods 
during  the  period  of  at  least  twenty  years  they  have  been 
before  the  public—E.  Wolft  Sc  Son. 

[Messrs.  Wolff  &  Scm  have  sent  us  a  boxful  of  their  garden 
pencils,  and  having  submitted  them  to  a  thorough  examination 
we  find  them  in  every  respect  as  Messrs.  Wolff  have  repre- 
sented them  to  be  in  their  letter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  pencil  which  "  A  Kitchen  Gardenee  "  sent  us  was  an 
exceptional  one,  and  may  have  been  the  result  of  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  woricman ;  and  we  think  tiiat  Messrs.  Wolff's 
explanation  of  our  Croydon  correspondent's  case  is  perfectly 
salihfactory,  for  in  no  instance  have  we  seen  their  guden 
pencils  6  inches  in  length.  We  think  it  right  to  say  tluit  the 
pencils  submitted  to  us  by  Messrs.  Wolff  are  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  Further 
controversy  on  tins  subject  is  unnecessary. — Edb.] 


SMALL  VERSUS  LARGE   BOILERS. 

A  **  Kitchen  Gardener's  "  experience  (page  158)  is  so 
adverse  to  my  practice  that  I  feel  compelled  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  On  taking  charge  of  this  place  I 
found  nine  boilers  heating  twelve  houses  in  what  is  called 
here  the  Glass  Square.  O^y  three  of  them  did  the  work  satis- 
factorily. 1  poiuted  out  the  defects  to  my  noble  employer, 
and  told  him  I  could  have  the  houses  heated  with  one  boiler 
if  he  would  allow  Messrs.  John  Weeks  &  Co.  to  do  as  they 
thought  proper.  He  told  me  to  write  to  the  above  firm,  and 
next  day  Mr.  Deal,  one  of  the  firm,  came  down.  After  taking 
a  plan,  levels,  &c.,  he  sent  in  an  estimate  to  fix  two  boilers 
side  by  side,  and  to  put  the  whole  in  the  best  form,  for  so  much 
money.  The  plan  and  prices  being  approved  of  the  work  was 
done. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  (h)eating,  and  for  ten  years 
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past  not  a  sixpence  ban  been  paid  for  repairs.  We  have  two 
Doilers  set,  and  in  ordinary  weather  one  of  them  heats  the 
whole  of  the  houses,  but  in  unusual]  j  sharp  weather  we  hare 
both  heated,  but  only  one  going  hard.  I  can  at  all  times  get 
my  houses  to  the  proper  temperature,  either  hot  or  cold,  under 
this  arrangement.— ANOTHER  Kitchen  Gabdeneb. 


CARPET  BEDDING. 


The  taste  for  carpet  bedding  appears  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  gardening  world  more  and  more  every  season,  and  its 
appreciation  also  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  Its  origin  and 
form  may  be  attributed  to  the  public  parks  and  gardens,  but 
of  late  years  it  has  been  extensively  and  successfully  applied 
in  private  gardens,  so  much  so  that  without  examples  of  this 
artistic  form  of  bedding  many  gardens  are  not  considered 
complete.  When  blended  with  other  forms  of  garden  orna- 
mentation carpet  bedding  is  always  refreshing,  and  breaks  the 


monotony   which   otherwise  must  prevail   where   flowering 

Slants  and  the  mixed  style  of  bedding  are  abne  lepresented. 
Fasses  of  flowers  soon  lose  the  power  of  arresting  attentioii^ 
and  a  flower  garden  of  greater  diversity  of  embellishment  it 
rendered  so  much  the  more  enjoyable. 

Carpet  bedding  has  great  attractions  in  its  beautiful  fignies* 
Then  tnere  is  the  latitude  afforded  for  the  harmony  of  colours 
in  the  planting  of  these  figures,  the  prominent  colours  being 
toned  down  by  soft  and  refining  hues. ;  the  plants,  too,  can 
be  kept  as  even  on  the  surface  as  a  Turkey  hearthrug.  This 
evenness,  however,  is  an  objection  to  some  observers,  who 
prefer  p«rt  of  the  panels,  especially  the  centre,  sunk  or  raised 
from  the  general  level  of  the  bed ;  but  this  resolves  itself  into 
a'  matter  of  taste. 

There  are  obstacles  to  the  general  adoption  of  this  style  of 
bedding,  the  one  being  the  number  of  plants  required  to  fomi 
one  of  the  beds,  and  the  want  of  proper  and  varied  designs. 
Without  these  the  effect  is  lost  even  when  the  best  and  most 


Fig.  SS.-^ARPET  BSD  AT  HAMPTON  COURT. 


1,  Bochea  perfoliata  (central  plant) 
S,  Sempervivmn  arachnoidea 
8,  Saxlfraga  longifolia 


4,  Pelargoninm  BUver  Triodlor 
6,  Golden  Feather 
6,  Veronica  incana 


7,  Altemanthera  magnifica 

8,  Altemanthera  amoena 

9,  Altemanthera  paronychioldes 


10,  Sedum  glaucnm 
All  the  donble-line  edgings  repr»* 
sent  Grolden  Feather. 


suitable  plants  are  used.  Good  designs,  although  indifferently 
coloured,  are  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  a  bed  beautifully 
coloured,  but  the  tracings  of  which  are  unsuitable  and  con- 
fused. The  accompanying  diagram  is  another  of  Mr.  Qraham's 
designs  in  the  gardens  of  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  was 
figured  in  his  guide  to  the  bedding  arrangement  of  last  year. 
This  bed  possessed  two  great  advantages — viz.,  the  whole 
groimdwork  was  planted  with  that  beautiful  silvery  and  hardy 
plant  Veronica  incana,  and  all  the  outlines  with  Pyrethrum, 
which  is  almost  hardy.  There  are  also  several  compartments, 
which  allow  of  a  great  variety  of  plants  being  introduced. 
The  arrangement  of  last  year  which  we  have  engraved  had  a  re- 
markably good  effect ;  but  our  readers  need  not  confine  them- 
selves exactly  to  these  plants,  as  an  equally  good  effect  could 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  others,  but  always  avoiding  violent 
contrasts  of  colour. 


HOW  I  GROW  AURICULAS. 

It  is  not  given  to  mortals  to  command  success,  but  they 
may  deserve  it.  None  more  deserving  of  it  than  "  D.,  Deal.'* 
In  response  to  his  "Notes,"  page  133,  in  reference  to  the 
above  fiorist  flowers  I  will  note  first  my  failures  and  then 
my  success,  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  former  con- 
ducing much  to  the  latter.  My  failures  were  principally 
owing  to  (a)  too  much  water  when  the  plants  were  at 
rest ;  (b)  a  confined  atmosphere  when  they  should  have 
had  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  (c)  and  a  too  warm  and  moist 
situation,  which  they  should  never  have.  The  first  caused  a 
premature  and  drawn  growth,  with  perhaps  a  pip  or  two 
instead  of  the  minimum  truss  of  seven  pips  or  flowers;  the 


second  left  the  plants  much  like  the  unhealthy  children  in  the 
back  lanes  of  our  towns,  who  have  never  revelled  in  the  pure 
chafing  zephyrs  of  the  green  fields  or  mountain  side,  and  hence 
have  a  pale  sad  sickly  hu6  ;  while  the  last,  besides  the  thin 
drawn  growth — especially  if  they  are  in  a  high  moist  tempera- 
ture when  they  are  naturally  at  rest — prematurely  exhausts 
the  plants,  and  if  the  temperature  is  low  and  moist  the  leaves 
spot  and  decay.  In  neither  case  need  flowers  be  expected, 
even  should  the  plants  survive.  So  much  for  my  &ilure8 
and  their  probable  causes. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  the  man  who  sees  his  shortcomings, 
discovers  the  causes,  and  determines  to  remedy  them  (whether 
in  the  everyday  transactions  of  life  or  in  horticulture)  has 
made  a  vast  stride  on  the  road  to  success."  This,  too,  is 
apropot  to  the  advice  given  recently  in  thQ  Journal  to  young 
gardeners  :  but  I  must  not  digress,  except  to  say  I  found  it  so. 
I  first  resolved,  then,  to  grow  my  plants  as  much  as  possible 
outside.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  show  or  fancy  kinds.  The 
more  hardy  Alpines  may  be  grown  at  all  times  unprotected 
I  had  a  few  stages  erected  (step-ladderwise)  against  a  wall 
with  the  shelves  retreating  towards  the  top,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  top  shelf  protected  the  one  underneath  from  either 
hot  sun  or  heavy  rain,  and  at  the  same  time  admitted  the 
freest  circulation  of  air.  The  plants  were  free  from  grabs 
and  worms  of  all  kinds,  but  during  the  growing  period  they 
required  more  constant  watering  and  looking  after  than  per- 
haps they  would  in  a  pit  raised  on  bricks,  as  is  usually  done,  to 
admit  air.  I  never  saw  a  green  fly  on  my  plants ;  and  as 
to  the  woolly  aphis,  which  all  the  persistent  applications  of 
*'D.,  Deal^''  failed  to  exterminate,  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
Ireland  on  Auriculas.    The  cheap,  convenient,  shelved  stmC" 
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tore  leteired  to  will  suit  a  maall  coltectton  inch  aa  mine  or 
eqiiallT  B  tbouBaiid  pots.  Shelves  to  place  tbe  pots  on  in- 
sioe  aronnd  frames  or  plant  pite  woald  for  obrioag  teasons 
be  a  great  improvement  in  the  winter  and  spring  treat- 
ment. I  left  my  plants  outside  until  the  frost  became  ver^ 
Kven  ;  and  as  T  considered  a  frame  or  plant  pit  too  moist 
for  tbem,  1  erected  shelves  on  each  aide  of  a  window  with  a 
■ontfaen  aspect  that  could  be  opened  at  bottom  or  top  as  1 
oooaider  most  desimble.  and  here  I  wintered  tbem  admirably ; 
iodMCl,  I  am  not  snre  if  tbey  would  not  hare  done  Urly  out- 
tide  as  described.  They  commenced  growing  in  January.  I 
temored  ofieeta  or  suckers,  and  started  them  in  a  warm  pit, 
wliere  they  now  seem  fairly  rooted,  and  those  I  continued  in 
the  tame  pots  (chiefly  young  plants)  I  hare  once  or  twice 
erery  week  assisted  with  rather  weak  liquid  mannre.  I 
seldom  employ  pots  more  than  4^  inches  in  diameter,  gene- 
rally less,  and  at  present  it  is  pleseiDg  to  look  at  the  fine 
baalthy  foliage  of  the  plants  and  their  adrancinB  flower 
tnuaes.— W.  J.  M.,  atmitel. 

ADIANTUM  FARLEYEN8E. 

I  HATE  to  thank  three  of  your  correspondents  for  replies 
with  regard  to  Adiantum  farleyense.  I  quite  af^ree  with  Hr. 
ShatUeworth,  that  it  is  so  rare  to  see  a  fertile  frond  on  it  tlist 
it  may  be  grown  as  perfectly  as  Mr.  Shattleworth  grows  it  for 
many  yeflrs  without  producing  one.  Great  heat,  shade,  and 
iDOiBtiite  will,  as  be  sajs,  produce  very  fine  plants,  hut  my 
mm  experience  in  farour  of  colouring  of  the  youi^er  frond-< 
and  also  for  stiffness  of  the  stalk  of  the  fronds,  is  that  plenty  of 
Ught  and  a  moderate  temperature,  thongh  it  may  not  produce 
such  large  plants,  improves  the  character  of  the  foliage.  As  I 
have  never  yet  seen  an  unfertile  frond  of  Adiantum  scutum, 
I  still  think,  from  a  very  close  comparison  of  A.  farleyense  and 
ecatom  with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  pinnse  and  form  of 
growth,  iliat  farleyense  is  the  an'ertile  form  of  scutum,  and 
not,  aa  Ilr.  J.  F.  Craoswick  suggests,  a  hybrid  between  Aili- 
■ntom  tenerum  and  A.  macrophyllum.  There  is  no  reason 
wliy  sports  from  Ferns  shonld  be  necessarily  unfertile  ;  in  fact 
most  of  the  sports  of  Filix-fcemin*  and  Pteris  eeimlata  are 
terOe. 

I  quite  agree  with  Hr.  ShnttJeworth  in  his  statement  that 
fnmdt  cnt  from  plants  grown  in  a  colder  house  last  better 
in  water,  and  for  cutting  for  bouquets,  than  those  from 
greater  heat  and  moisture ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  ask  the 
qnestion.  Are  not  Ferns  as  a  rule  grovm  in  too  much  shade 
and  moisture  T  I  have  always  noticed  in  their  wild  habitats 
that  Ferns  never  do  so  well  as  when  they  have  plenty  of  light 
Skongh  not  too  ranch  direct  sun,  and  Utey  especially  like  to 
grow  among  the  debris  of  broken-down  nx^  and  crags  ^ong- 
aide  a  stream,  or  in  a  valley,  bat  where  trees  do  not  too  much 
orershadow  them. 

As  J  have  always  been  interested  in  A.  farlejeuse  sioce  I 
■aw  the  fint  plant  introdured  into  this  country  from  Bar- 
faadoes,  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Cranswick  has  sent  yon  the  extract 
from  Hr,  Amphlett'a  book  called  "  Under  a  Tropical  Sky," 
which  alludes  to  his  seeing  the  Fern  in  its  native  habitat  at 
Farley  Hill. 

Will  "  R.  H.  A."  kindly  snpplement  his  note  iu  yoar  Journal 
of  Pebroary  6th  by  telling  us  wheu  and  where  the  plant  he 
inmea  with  the  spore  cases  was  exhibited  1  If  the  plant  had 
spore  cases  I  should  have  iittlc  doubt  it  would  also  hate 
•pores :  but  the  question  is.  Did  the  fronds  which  had  the 
■pore  cases  assimilate  to  those  of  A.  scutam  in  the  continuous 
(oTTQ  in  which  they  edge  the  pinnn  of  the  fronds,  or  were 
they  distinctly  different  ?— C.  P.  Peach. 

WHEN  SHOULD  WE  DIG? 

I  HATE  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  Joomal  now  for 

three  or  four  years,  and  my  garden  may  iadeed  be  said  to  lie 

the  renult  of  practising  the  advice  there  given  so  clearly  ;  but 

of  late  I  have  been  nmibie  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  im- 

C taut  question  of  when  to  dig.  Two  of  your  chief  con  tribntors 
year  wrote  on  the  aubject,  and  appear  to  pat  their  faith 
in  spring  aa  opposed  to  autumn  and  winter  digging  ;  whilst 
"A  KrrCHES  Gabdeneb"  recently  urged  the  advantage  of 
autumn  tumiog  of  the  soil  for  March  seeds  (Onions,  Parsnips,  I 
ice.),  hut  would  not  touch  the  ground  for  anything  else  until 
April.  The  fanning  brotherhood,  again,  who  may  be  held 
couain-geraiso  to  the  gardener,  woald  and  do  plough  and  bar- 
row, and  then  dng  again,  all  fallow  land  in  frost,  if  only  it  be  I 


dry.  Some,  again,  amongst  ourselves  turn  up  every  plot  as 
tut  as  winter  greens  are  done  with,  frost  or  no  frost.  Will 
some  of  your  many  able  correspondents  give  us  the  benefit 
of  their  experience,  and  tell  us  whotber  we  sbintld  dig  in 
antumn,  in  winter,  or  iu  spring  ?  wbetber  we  should  dig  in 
frost  I  whether  we  should  turn  over  Iniid  already  dug  to  have 
it  froien  more  deeply  I  if  we  are  to  dig  in  autumn,  how  late  } 
if  in  spring,  how  early  we  may  ply  the  fork  I  1  astly,  does 
the  rule,  whatever  it  is,  bold  good  for  all  soils  ?  The  qaestioa 
of  when  to  apply  manure  is  a  kindtcd  one,  and  1  hope  we  may 
have  some  opinions  on  this  like  wise. —A  Yobksbibe  Ahateur. 

ANEMONE  THALICTROIDES    (Thb  Rdb-leavbd 

ANEIdONE). 

Thib  species  in  appearance  is  more  a  Hialictmra  than  an 
Anemone,  though  botanist,  seem  disposed  to  class  it  with  the 


Tig.i- 


le  ttAUctroldB, 


latter.  It  has  beautiful  Adiantum-Iike  foliage,  slightly  glan- 
couB,  and  not  unlike  that  of  Isopymm.  In  April  it  prodnces 
umbels  of  white  flowers  csch  about  an  inch  across.  It  api-ears 
rather  fsatiiiious  ns  to  soil,  and  a  good  plant  of  it  is  not 
often  met  with.  Being  an  American  woodland  plant  jinrHal 
shade  with  deep  peaty  soil  seems  to  suit  it  best,  where  it  grows 
from  G  to  9  inches  high.  There  is  a  doable  variety  with 
smaller  flowers,  but  it  is  in  no  way  more  ornamental  than  lie 
normal  form.  It  is  asoally  propagated  by  division,  but  seed 
of  this  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  other  rarer  AnemoDes  cun  be 
bad  from  tbo  Erfurt  seedsmen.  To  give  a  long  seasiin  of 
growth  the  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  Moich  in  gentle  heat, 
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the  plants  being  grown  on  in  boxes  and  planted  out  during 
Jnne. — R.  D.  Taylor, 


A  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

1  HAVE  a  lew  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ollerhead's  letter.  I 
have  already  explained  that  London  was  in  the  first  instance 
proposed  in-  good  faith,  bat  before  all  the  growers  had  been 
consulted  on  the  matter.  I  haye  now  to  say,  as  representing  a 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  growers,  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
subscribe  to  any  challenge  cup  or  trophy  to  be  competed  for 
in  London  this  year ;  but  they  will  willingly  subscrioe  to  one 
to  be  contested  for  at  Birmingham,  the  competition  to  be  of  a 
national  character.  The  Birmingham  Society  will  no  doubt 
readily  offer  prizes  worth  the  while  of  the  London  growers 
competing  for  besides  the  cup,  which  could  be  raised  by  sub- 
scriptions from  all  parts,  which  would  be  equally  &ir  to 
growers  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  We  will  send  our  mite 
to  Birmingham,  and  ask  Mr.  Ollerhead  and  his  friends,  also 
growers  from  otiier  districts,  to  do  the  same. 

I  strongly  condemn  the  line  Mrawu  across  the  country  as 
suggested.  Let  each  division  of  the  nation  have  the  honour 
of  winning  if  they  can  do  so. — W.  Bakdnjey. 


BEES  IN  STRAWBERRY  HOUSE. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  your  correspondents  advised  placing 
bees  in  Strawberry  houses  to  fertilise  the  flowers.  A  fortnight 
ago  I  thought  I  would  try  the  plan,  so  placed  a  hive  in  ahouse 
where  I  have  about  1400  plants  comiug  into  bloom.  After  a 
week  I  saw  that  the  pistils  were  turning  black,  and  on  examin- 
ing the  flowers  I  found  that  the  bees  had  eaten  all  the  stamens 
off.  I  watched  them,  and  on  one  flower  saw  three  bees  which 
did  not  leave  it  tiU  they  had  eaten  all  the  stamens.  They 
have  served  nearly  all  the  flowers  the  same.  I  have  at  present 
a  dozen  fruit  set,  but  the  stamens  of  those  flowers  were  not 
eaten.  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  bees  had  not  enough  to 
eat,  so  fed  them  with  sugar  and  beer,  but  they  still  feed  on  the 
stamens ;  so,  as  I  have  many  more  blooms  to  come  out,  I  am 
going  to  turn  the  bees  out,  or  I  fear  the  whole  crop  will  be 
spoiled.      Perhaps  this  may  prove  a  warning  to  others. — 

SUBBET  GABDE^B. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

We  have  again  enjoyed  comparatively  mild  weather.  On  some 
days  there  has  been  rain,  yet  much  has  been  done  in  advancing 
work  in  the  outdoor  garden.  Signs  of  spring  are  now  apparent 
in  many  trees  and  shrubs.  Elms  are  in  bloom,  the  Hazel  is  now 
conspicuous  with  its  long  dusty  catkins  and  minute  scarlet  female 
flowers,  the  Lilac  is  very  prominent  with  its  bursting  green  buds, 
while  ClematiRes  and  Roses  are  much  the  same.  Since  the  snow 
hafi  melted  the  ground  has  been  too  wet  for  being  worked  wit^ 
advantage,  but  m  most  ^rdens,  however  small,  there  is  work  to 
be  found  under  cover  until  finer  weather  ensues. 

Vin$i. — Most  amateurs'  gardens  now  contain  a  vinery — ^a  struc- 
ture which  is  both  profitable  and  enjoyable.  Such  a  structure  is 
in  many  instances  as  valuable  for  preserving  and  growing  plants 
as  for  producing  Grapes,  for  the  old  notion  is  now  about  exploded 
that  "  Vines  must  have  a  house  to  themselves."  Instances  are  now 
numerous  where  Grapes  of  excellent  quality  and  plants  useful 
and  attractive  are  grown  under  the  same  roof,  so  that  no  one 
need  hesitate  to  attempt  the  combined  culture  of  Grapes  and 
plants.  At  this  season  of  the  year  Vines  in  the  houses  of  ama- 
teurs, which  are  generally  kept  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture, will  be  swelling  their  buds,  and  should  be  kept  well  and 
regularly  moistened.  If  the  roots  are  inside  the  house  good 
soakings  of  tepid  water  will  be  beneficial.  Some  cultivators 
make  it  a  practice  of  placinga  heap  of  fermenting  manure  in  the 
house  before  starting  the  v  ines.  The  steam  arising  from  the 
fermenting  material  assists  the  buds  to  break,  but  when  manure 
is  not  easilv  obtainable  the  syringe  must  be  used  freely  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  As  soon  as  the  buds  have  fairly  com- 
menced growing  and  before  the  shoots  have  grown  very  long,  the 
rods  should  be  removed  from  the  horizontal  position  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  and  be  trained  at  regular  distances  and 
penectly  straight  up  the  roof  of  the  house.  Where  two  shoots 
are  seen  growing  from  one  eye  rub  off  the  weaker,  and  employ  less 
moisture  as  the  bunches  come  into  bloom.  A  temperature  of 
about  65°  at  night  will  be  suitable  until  the  bunches  are  well  ad- 
Tar.ced  ^or  flowering,  with  an  increase  by  day  of  5^  by  fire  heat, 
and  15®  to  20°  by  sun  heat. 

Kidney  Beans. — ^Those  rilla  gardeners  who  indul^  in  a  little 
forcing  may  now  sow  five  or  six  beans  in  an  8  or  9-mch  pot.  If 
the  plants  are  grown  in  a  genial  temperature  the  pods  will  be 
i-eady  for  gaUiering  towards  the  end  of  Apnl,  and  when  yege- 


I  tables  out  of  doors  will  be  very  scarce.  Osbom's  Dwarf  Fordng 
Bean  is  an  exceedingly  proline  variety,  of  compact  habit  and 
very  early.  Sow  as  many  pote  of  this  variety  and  Canadian 
Wonder  as  room  can  be  found  for :  they  will  give  a  supply  for 
Rome  time,  for  by  the  time  that  Osborn's  have  almost  ceased 
bearing^  Cfanadian  Wonder  will  be  commencing  to  fruit.  This 
last  variety  is  a  strong  grower  and  very  long-iK>dded.  Perhaps 
its  greatest  fault  is  that  all  its  pods  are  ready  for  gathering 
almost  at  one  time.  The  pots  will  require  to  be  only  about  hafi 
filled  with  soil  and  the  beans  slightly  covered.  When  they  have 
grown  sufficiently  they  are  better  for  havin|f  fresh  soil  filled  in 
around  them,  and  a  few  twiggy  sticks  placed  in  the  pote  to  sup* 
port  the  plants.  The  plants  delight  in  plenty  of  water  while 
growing,  for  they  are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  red  spider,  and 
water  cnecks  the  increase  of  that  Insect. 

Bedding  planto  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  now  with  ths 
help  of  a  moist  house  or  a  good  hotbed.  Such  plants  as  Gioleaaes, 
Altemantheras,  and  Lobelias  can  be  struck  rapidly.  When  struck 
the  points  should  be  taken  ofl^  and  inserted  again.  Cinerarias  and 
herbaceous  Calceolarias  should  be  grown  in  a  cool^  moist,  genial 
atmosphere  and  have  plenty  of  water,  or  they  will  become  in- 
fested by  green  fly.  The  secret  of  growing  these  ornamental 
decorative  plants  is  in  keeping  them  free  from  insecte. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  for  blooming  during  March  should  now 
hare  made  growths  from  1  to  8  inches  in  length,  the  flower  spikes 
of  the  Hyacinths  being  quite  discernible.  At  that  time  a  little 
extra  heat  may  be  afforded  them  if  they  are  considered  too  back- 
ward. Closing  the  house  early  on  bright  afternoons  will  prove 
beneficial,  and  a  little  fire  heat  may  be  given  during  cold  .nights. 
Many  yarieties  improve  in  shape  and  length  when  subjected  to  a 
moderate  heat.  Give  them  liquid  manure  occasionally,  bnt  never 
apply  water  sufficiently  to  make  the  soil  sour.  As  the  spikes 
advance  in  length  the^  will  re<iuire  support.  The  neatest  and  at 
the  same  time  the  sa^t  way  is  to  bend  some  stout  wire,  so  that 
while  one  end  is  inserted  in  the  soil  at  the  side  of  the  pot  the 
other  will  rise  up  from  the  centre,  and  to  which  the  spike  can  be 
secured  with  a  small  piece  of  matting,  one  tie  on  the  plain  stem, 
and  one  or  more  run  carefully  between  the  bells  or  pips.  Tulips 
are  best  supported  by  hazel,  willow,  or  other  small  twigs,  snch 
as  the  straight  pninings  of  Apples  and  Pears.  The  supports  for 
both  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  should  be  left  somewhat  longer  than 
the  length  of  the  flower  at  the  time  of  stakine,  or  in  a  few  days 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  resteke  the  whole  lot,  as  many  of 
the  spikes  grow  considerably  after  their  flowers  first  expand. 

Roses  in  pots  just  breaking  must  be  syringed  on  all  bright  days 
to  keep  the  green  fly  in  check.  Those  advancing  into  bloom  mnst 
be  secured  to  neat  stakea.  The  pruning  of  Roses  growing  out  of 
doors  should  be  delayed  for  a  few  weeks  until  all  fear  of  severe 
weather  is  over ;  but  pi  nte  growing  in  warm  situations  may  be 
pruned  now  for  producing  an  early  supply  of  blooms,  ^oses  may 
yet  be  planted,  filling  up  blanks  made  by  frost,  but  the  sooner 
the  planting  is  completed  the  better.  Owing  to  the  prolonged 
frost  they  are  almost  as  backward  for  planting  as  at  Christmas, 
but  we  are  not  so  sanguine  that  those  planted  now  will  bloom  as 
well  as  others  that  were  planted  much  earlier,  yet  a  living  tree  is 
preferable  to  a  dead  shrub  or  vacant  space. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Farcing  Department. — ^The  weather  has  been  very  unfavourable 
to  plante  in  frames  and  under  handlighte  which,  from  the  pro- 
longed continuance  of  frost  and  snow,  are  no  further  advanced  uum 
they  were  in  November.     Cauliflowers  are  nevertheless  healthy, 
but  Lettuces  look  quite  miserable.    Air  should  be  admitted  when- 
eyer  a  fayourable  opportunity  offers,  removing  the  lighto  entirely 
when  the  sun  is  powerful,  replacing  them  only  in  case  of  cold 
rains,  snow,  or  frost.    The  planto  wUl  be  inyigorated  by  stirring 
the  soil  about  them  lightly  and  sprinkling  with  dry  wood  ashes. 
Air  must  be  giyen  to  early  Potatoes,  R^iishes,  Carrote,  Ac,  in 
pite  or  frames,  applying  linines  of  fresh  sweetened  dung  as  may 
be  necessaiT  to  promote  steady  growth.  Seakale  will  now  advance 
rapidly  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  heat.    If  forced  on  the 
ground  by  fermenting  materials  the  poto,  as  the  Kale  is  cut,  should 
be  placed  over  fresh  crowns  and  covered  with  fermenting  material 
as  before.    A  portion  of  the  stools  in  the  open  ground  may  be 
coyered  with  pote  and  any  kind  of  litter  that  will  exclude  light 
and  affordprotection  from  frost.  This  will  secure  a  late  supply  of 
blanched  Kale,  which  will  be  very  acceptable,  as  spring  vegetables 
do  not  promise  to  be  over-abundant,  and  certainly  they  will  bo 
late,    if  fermenting  materials  are  not  forthcoming  another  batch 
of  Seakale  must  be  introduced  to  the  Mushroom  house  or  similar 
place, so  as  to  maintein  an  unbroken  supply;  for  though  tbis 
vegeteble  is  not  so  much  esteemed  as  Asparagus,  it  nevertheless 
is  generally  acceptable.    Where  permanent  beds  of  Asparagus  ars 
not  forced  another  lot  of  rooto  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 
supply,  planting  them  in  frames  placed  oyer  a  bed  of  fermenting 
materials.    Rhubarb  introduce  to  the  Mushroom  house  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  supply,  or  more  rooto  should  be  covered  with  poto  and 
surrounded  witL  littery  manure.     Any  pito  at  command  sow 
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with  Ftencb  Beans,  giring  preference  to  gowing  in  beds  of  rich 
soil  to  aovring  in  ppts,  as  the  plants  rield  more  abundantly 
and  oontinnouslj.  freqnent  sowings  of  "iMustard  and  Cress  will 
be  necessary,  and  fresh  roots  of  Mint  and  Tarragon  mnst  be  intro- 
duced to  heat  as  the  demand  requires.  Chicory  roots  should  be 
placed  in  the  Mushroom  house  or  other  dark  place  where  there  is 
gentle  heat.  Endive  being  about  over,  the  bluiched  leaves  of  the 
Gfaioory  are  the  more  acceptable. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Figs. — ^The  earliest-forced  Figs  in  pots  will  swell  their  fruit  best 
by  having  a  top-drrasing  of  rich  material  applied  to  the  surface 
CI  the  pots,  and  if  a  layer  of  turves  has  been  placed  around  the 
rims  of  the  pots,  as  before  advised,  space  is  afforded  for  the  top- 
dressings.  Do  not  give  heavy  dressmgs  of  rich  compost  all  at 
onoe,  but  apply  it  little  and  own ;  apply  also  liquid  manure,  1  oz. 
of  gnano  to  a  gallon  of  water,  giving  it  in  such  quantity  as  to 
pass  through  the  pots.  Driblets  do  no  good.  Maintain  a  genial 
atmosphere  by  syringing  twice  a  day  when  the  weather  is  bright, 
but  avoid  keepdng  tiae  foliage  constantly  wet,  as  would  be  the 
case  by  syringing  the  trees  vigorously  m  dull  weather.  Damp 
^e  paths,  walls,  and  bed,  keeping  the  evaporation  troup^hs  filled 
with  guano  water,  and  to  check  red  spider  paint  the  pipes  with 
sulphur.  Admit  a  little  air  at  70*^,  increasine  it  with  the  increase 
of  solar  heat  up  to  85°,  which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded,  closing 
at  80^.  The  nig^ht  temperature  may  still  range  from  60®  to  65^. 
55*^  in  the  mommg  in  very  severe  weather  is  more  safe  than  the 
higher  temperature,  advancing  10®  by  day.  Avoid  crowding, 
stopping  or  tying  the  shoots  as  growth  advances,  as  the  fruit  to 
have  fiaTOur  and  colour  must  when  ripening  have  full  exposure 
to  fight  combined  with  a  circulation  of  dry  warm  air.  Trees 
planted  out  and  started  early  in  the  year  will  require  disbudding 
and  stopping,  removing  all  the  overcrowded  shoots,  stopping  those 
intendea  to  form  well-developed  spurs  for  the  second  crop,  the 
leading  shoots  where  there  is  space  being  allowed  to  extend,  as 
they  invariably  afford  the  finest  fruit.  Water  the  border  freely 
with  liquid  manure  at  80®,  taking  care  not  to  apply  it  too  strong, 
and  mmch  with  rich  compost,  which  will  attract  the  roots  to  the 
suifaoe.  Encourage  also  the  emission  of  roots  from  the  stem  by 
placing  fibrous  pieces  of  turf  and  partially  decayed  manure  in 
contact  with  it ;  and  by  extending  the  material  outwards  a  (quan- 
tity of  feeders'wiU  be  secured,  which,  if  supplied  with  warm  hquid 
manure,  will  greatly  assist  the  maturing  of  the  fruit. 

Cherry  Bouae, — ^Y entilation  must  be  unremittingly  attended  to. 
A  hee  cocnlation  of  air  should  pass  through  the  house  whenever 
the  temperature  exceeds  60®,  the  amount  of  air  to  be  regulated  by 
the  oonmtions  of  the  external  atmosphere.  Employ  fire  heat  only 
to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  oelow  50®  in  the  day,  and  to 
TwaTTifaiiTi  a  night  temperature  of  40®.  Attend  to  fertilising  the 
blossoms.  Wateh  closely  for  the  appearance  of  aphis,  especially 
for  ^reen  aphis  on  Plum  trees, if  there  be  any  in  the  nousejas  if 
the  insects  are  allowed  to  become  established  they  will  be  difficult 
to  kill.  Grubs  infest  the  Cherry  under  glass  ;  one  kind  of  grub 
rolls  itself  up  in  the  leaves,  and  can  be  eradicated  by  squeezing, 
bnt  the  other  is  the  greater  p^t,  and  will  be  founa  encased  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  being 
scalded ;  from  the  leaves  it  makes  its  way  to  the  Cherries,  per- 
forating and  destroying  them.  The  only  means  of  riddance  is  to 
look  over  the  trees  occasionally  and  destroy  the  grubs. 

Cucwnbert. — With  increased  light  and  solar  heat  evaporation  is 
correspondingly  increased,  necessitating  a  greater  supply  of  atmo* 
sphoic  moisture.  The  evaporation  troughs  should  be  kept  filled 
with  liquid  manure,  damping  the  house  so  as  to  maintain  a  genial 
atmoephcse,  and  syringing  tilie  plants  lightly  during  bright  after- 
noons. A  night  temperature  of  65®  is  sufficient^  allowing  5**  more 
when  the  external  air  is  mild,  60®  being  the  minimum  in  uie  morn- 
ing when  the  weather  is  severe.  Liquid  manure  may  be  applied 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Do  not  allow  tne  fruits  to  hang  too  long,  or 
they  maj  weaken  the  plants ;  besides,  they  keep  fresh  for  several 
days  with  their  stalu  inserted  in  saucers  of  water.  Thin  the 
fruit  well  out,  especially  on  plants  just  coming  into  bearing, 
stopping  the  shoots  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  removing  super- 
fluous growths  and  bad  leaves  as  they  appear,  as  well  as  male 
blossoms.  The  weather  continues  very  unfavourable  for  early 
forcing  in  pits  and  frames  heated  with  fermenting  materials,  the 
temperature  being  difficult  to  keep  up  to  a  point  calculated  to  main- 
tain steady  progressive  growth,  a  close  atmosphere  resulting  in  a 
anperabunduice  of  moisture,  not  unfrequently  causing  the  loss  of 
the  plants.  When  the  moisture  cannot  be  (Uspelled  by  admitting 
air  much  may  be  done  by  sprinkling  lime  or  soot  round  the  plants, 
those  substances  having  a  great  afllnity  for  moisture.  Continue 
to  prepare  material  for  making  fresh  oeds  for  linings,  and  sow 
seea  as  suocessional  plants  are  required. 

Mehns.—V^e  have  little  to  add  to  our  remarks  in  last  calendar 
except  that  the  weather  beins  so  unfavourable,  the  plants  shifted 
into  5-uich  pots  may  not  yet  be  planted  out.  and  if  so  they  should 
be  planted  oefore  they  become  root-bonncL  Later-sown  plante 
should  be  potted  off  when  they  show  the  seed  leaves,  employing 
moist  warm  soil.  The  plante  from  the  sowing  made  early  in 
February  will  soon  be  ready  for  planting  out.  Make  up  the  bed 
for  them,  and  make  also  a  suoo^»ional  sowing.    Those  who  are 


growing  Melons  in  dung-heated  frames  should  make  a  successioual 
sowing  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks  until  May,  making  fresh 
beds  at  similar  intervals  to  receive  the  plante,  so  as  to  maintain  an 
uninterrupted  supply  of  fruit.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of 
65®  to  70®.  5®  less  ft  the  weather  be  cold,  70®  to  75®  by  day,  admit- 
ting a  little  air  at  75®,  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  8i5®  with 
increased  ventilation,  closing  at  80®  or  85®,  sprinkling  at  the  time 
every  available  surface ;  and  if  the  temperature  rise  to  85®  Or  90<> 
so  much  the  better.    Keep  the  bottom  heat  at  from  75S  to  80®. 

FLOWEB  OARDSK. 

As  soon  as  a  general  thaw  occurs  after  the  long-continued 
frost  work  in  the  outdoor  department  will  tex  to  the  utmost  the 
resources  of  those  in  charge.  The  first  consideration  will  be  to 
attend  to  plante  which  have  been  displaced  by  the  frost  so  as  t» 
make  them  secure  against  injury  by  March  winds.  Plante  in- 
tended for  the  spring  display,  such  as  Arabises,  Alyssums,  Iberises. 
Myosotis,  Pansies,  Silenes,  violas,  Ac.,  will  require  to  be  secured 
in  their  places ;  and  if  a  surfacing  be  given  of  cocoa  refuse  it  will 
impart  a  neat  appearanoe  to  the  beds.  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Hyacmths,  and  other  bulbs  are  appearing  above  ground ; 
and  as  snails  are  troublesome  sprinklings  of  soot  and  fine  ashes 
are  very  usefuL  Border  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  should  have 
a  similar  dressing,  and  an  application  of  fresh  loam  and  leaf  soil 
wlU  be  beneficial.  Beds  of  C^umations,  Cloves,  Picotees  and  Pinks 
should  have  the  soil  firmed  about  them,  sprinkling  dry  soot 
between  the  plante,  top-dressing  the  beds  with  rich  soil.  A  sow- 
ing of  hardy  annuals  should  be  made  in  small  pote,  placing  them 
in  gentle  bottom  heat  until  the  seedlings  appear ;  then  remove 
them  to  a  cold  frame  kept  rather  close  for  a  time  and  protected 
from  frost,  afterwards  nrequently  ventilating,  gradually  inuring 
the  plante  to  bear  full  exposure.  They  are  fine  for  mixed  borders 
in  early  summer.  Do  not  omit  Mignonette  and  Sweet  Peas,  nor 
Cornfiower  (Centeurea  Cyanus),  and  Sweet  Sultan,  which  are  valu- 
able for  cutting.  The  dwarf  double  Scabious  is  fine  for  cut  fiowers. 
Asters  and  Ten-week  Stocks  for  early  flowering  may  now  be  sown, 
also  striped  French  MarijRold  and  Phlox  Drummondi  vars.  East 
Lothian  or  Intermediate  Stocks  should  be  shifted  into  larger  poto, 
and  the  most  advanced  plante  may  be  draughted  to  the  greenhouse. 
Hollyhocks  remove  into  larger  pote,  keeping  choice  sorte  in  cold 
frames  freely  ventilated.  Dahlias  placed  in  heat  will  afford  cut- 
tings plentifully,  teking  them  off  with  a  heel  when  about  3  inches 
long,  insert  them  singly  in  small  pote  plunged  in  bottom  heat. 
After  being  well  rooted  they  should  be  xept  near  the  glass  and 
grown  on  slowly  in  a  temperature  of  about  50®.  The  dwarfvarieties 
make  splendid  beds,  and  are  not  nearly  so  frequently  seen  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Alba  Multiflora,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Alba  Floribunda 
nana,  whites  ;  Leah,  Aurora,  and  Drap  d'Or,  yellows  j  Little 
Wonder,  Prince  Frederick  William,  ana  Prince  Arthur,  scarlet 
and  crimson — are  good  sorte.  Salter's  Scarlet  Bedder,  Paragon,  and 
Lutea  have  single  fiowers  which  are  valuable  for  cutting.  The 
bouquet  varieties  also  are  very  useful  in  late  summer  when 
flowers  are  not  very  plentifuL  Triumph,  scarlet ;  Little  Love, 
rosy  purple :  Bed  (jTauntlet,  crimson ;  Wnite  Aster,  Dove,  white 
tipped  rosy-lilac;  Emotion,  crimson,  tipped  white;  Little  Dean 
blush  white,  striped  and  tipped  rose ;  Bumine  Coal,  yellow  tippea 
scarlet,  are  a  few  good  sorte.  Boote  introduced  to  gentle  neat 
will  soon  afford  a  number  of  cuttings.  Tuberous-root^  Begonias 
may  now  be  potted  singly  in  loam  with  a  little  leaf  soil  and  a 
spiinkUng  of  sand^  placing  them  in  a  frame  with  a  gentle  bottom 
heat,  the  object  bemg  to  have  them  strong  and  well  hardened  by 
planting-out  time ;  but  anything  like  cod^Qine  should  be  avoidea,. 
as  beyond  a  little  warmth  at  starting  they  do  not  require  more 
heat  than  Pelargoniums,  which  they  rival  in  beauty. 

PLAin?  HOUSBS. 

Forcing  House. — ^The  plante  as  they  come  into  flower  will  be 
draughted  to  the  conservatory,  which  during  this  and  next  month 
will  be  as  gay  as  at  any  time  during  the  year  with  forced  plante 
and  bulbs.  Azaleas,  and  other  spring-flowering  plante,  ajongwith 
late  Camellias,  judiciously  interspersed  with  foliage  plante.  Fresh 
introductions  will  need  to  be  made  to  the  forcing  pit,  and  if  the 
plante  have  been  placed  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  45^  by 
artificial  means  for  about  three  weeks,  they  will  be  in  better  con- 
dition for  placing  in  an  increased  temperature— viz.,  55®  at  night. 
At  no  time  are  flowers,  especially  white,  more  in  reouest  than  at 
Easter.  Camellias  arepernaps  the  most  highly  prizea.  than  which 
none  are  finer  than  Fimbriate.  Alba  plena,  Candioissima,  and 
Mathotiana  alba,  which  will  probably  need  retarding,  thougn  in  a 
cool  house  they  flower  about  the  time  wanted.  Next  to  Camellias 
is  Eucharis  amazonicaj  followed  by  Gtardenias,  Boses,  and  Lily 
of  the  Yalley,. Clematis  Lucie  Lemoine  being  fine.  Eucharises 
that  completed  their  growth  in  the  autumn  and  have  been  kept 
cool  will,  if  placed  in  bottom  heat  of  80^  to  85®,  watering  them 
fzeely,  throw  up  quickly ;  and  Gardenias  with  buds  in  a  forward 
stete  will  swell  them  freely  in  a  moist  warm  atmosphere.  Lily  of 
the  Valley  placed  in  the  temperature  above  indicated  will  flower 
by  the  time  wanted.  Boses  require  more  time,  and  so  does  Hoteia 
japonica.  Then  there  are  white  Lilacs,  Deuteia  gracUis,  Pinks, 
and  other  flowers  that  may  be  pressed  into  service.  Bichardias  to 
flower  freely  in  winter  re<iuire  a  temperature  of  55®,  and  abun- 
dant supphes  of  weak  liquid  manure.     Achimenes  started  at 
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the  commencement  of  the  year  will  be  ready  for  makinjif  up  into 
the  pots,  pans,  or  baskets  in  which  thej  are  intended  to  flower.  Do 
not  crowd  them  too  closely  together  ;  8  inches  apart  is  a  proper 
distance,  and  when  4  inches  of  growth  is  made  the  shoots  may  be 
stopped  in  order  to  secure  dwarf  bushy  plants  well  furnished  to 
the  base.  G-loxinias  started  early  shift  into  larger  pots,  placing 
near  the  glass  to  keep  them  sturdy  in  both  leaf  and  flower.  Ne- 
penthes look  over,  and  if  they  reqnim  larger  pots  afford  them, 
oeing  careful  of  the  roots,  which  are  of  the  most  delicate  descrip- 
tion. Sarracenias  may  also  now  be  repotted,  remoying  all  the 
old  soU  so  far  as  practicable  without  disrooting.  Fibroas  peat  and 
chopped  sphagnum  in  equal  parts,  with  one-sixth  of  broken  pots 
and  a  little  silrer  sand,  is  the  best  material  to  grow  them  in,  good 
drainage  being  prorided.  Water  is  required  for  these  plants  every 
day  daring  the  season  of  growth.  Nepenthes  require  sprinkling 
overhead  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  do  not  syringe  Sarracenias 
overhead,  it  only  makes  them  soft.  Ardisia  crenulata  and  others 
of  the  genus  are  amongst  the  finest  of  berried  plants.  Seed  mav 
now  be  sown  in  pans  in  sandy  peat  lightly  covered  with  sand, 
placing  the  pans  in  brisk  heat,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  to  be  handled  pot  them  singly  in  small  pots.  Last  year's 
seedlm^  shift  into  larger  pots,  and  Jceep  them  close  to  the  glass ; 
5  or  6-mch  pots  are  large  enough.  Insert  cuttings  of  Solanum 
Capsicastrum,  which  strike  freely  ;  when  rooted  pot  them  off,  and 
after  the  plants  are  established  plaoe  them  in  light  airy  pits  where 
they  can  make  steady  progress.  Cuttings  for  early  flowering  of 
Euphorbia  jacquinisaflora  should  now  be  inserted,  choosing  the 
young  growths  about  6  inches  long  taken  off  with  a  heel.  Old 
plants  may  be  cnt  down  after  flowering  to  within  4  to  6  inches  of 
the  pots  andtkept  close  but  not  wet,  and  when  they  have  made  a 
little  fresh  g  owth  shake  the  plants  out  and  repot  them.  Epiphyl- 
lums  which  have  ceased  flowering  and  are  beginning  to  grow  should 
be  potted,  but  they  do  not  like  overmuch  pot  room,  grafted  plants 
being  no  exception.  If  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  were  not  inserted 
in  November  or  December,  or  if  the  stock  be  insufficient,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  striking  more  cuttings ;  stubby  suckers  of  about 
3  inches  in  length  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  and  placed  in  a 
frame  in  gentle  bottom  heat  will  root  quickly,  when  they  should 
be  hardened  off  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  Those  wintered  in 
trames  should  have  air  abundantly,  shifting  them  into  6-inch  pots 
before  they  become  very  much  root-bound.  Insert  cuttings  of 
double  Petunias,  which  strike  freely  in  gentle  warmth,  and  when 
well  grown  are  valuable  for  the  greenhouse  in  summer.  Linum 
trigynum  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  winter-flowerinf?  plants. 
Cuttings  taken  off  with  a  heel,  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  covered 
with  a  bellglass,  root  quiokly  in  gentle  heat. 

OrchidM. — Calanthe  vestita  as  growth  appears  should  be  shaken 
out  of  the  old  soil  and  have  the  dead  roots  cut  away.  Bepot  the 
'bulbs  in  a  compost  of  three  parts  lumpy  peat,  one  of  turfy  loam, 
and  one  of  old  dry  cow  dung  with  just  a  dash  of  sand,  the  whole 
being  well  mixed  together.  Place  a  couple  of  inches  of  crocks 
for  drainage,  then  a  lajer  of  sphagnum,  filling  with  compost  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  od  which  plaoe  the  bulbs,  working  in 
about  half  an  inch  of  soil  between  them,  keeping  them  just  damp 
until  they  have  fairly  begun  growing,  then  water  freely,  never 
allowing  them  to  become  dry  until  the  growth  is  completed. 
Calanthe  Yeitchii  requires  the  same  treatment.  Anguloas  repot 
in  good  fibrous  peat,  half  filling^  the  pots  with  potsherds,  then  a 
layer  of  sphagnum,  filling  up  with  peat  and  potsherds,  keeping 
the  bulbs  a  little  raised  above  the  top  of  the  pots.  The  above 
require  the  temperature  of  the  East  India  house  when  growing. 
A  gradual  increase  of  temperature  and  moisture  in  proportion  w^l 
be  necessary  as  the  days  lengthen.  Avoid  sudden  fluctuations  of 
either,  a  change  from  drought  to  a  saturated  atmosphere  often 
producing  disease.  The  spot  which  is  sometimes  seen  on  the 
foliage  is  caused  by  too  low  a  temperature  when  the  plants  are 
overcharged  with  moisture.  The  floors  and  benches  should  be 
damped  uie  first  thing  in  the  morning,  also  the  pots,  baskets,  and 
blocks  should  be  freely  syringed,  keeping  the  evaporation  troughs 
filled  with  water,  damping  the  floor  again  in  the  afternoons  and 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  oorregpondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Kr.  Johnsoti  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privatel]^  to  any  of  our  oorreejpondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Conrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  ttaree  queetioDe  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  qnaations 
through  the  post. 

Books  (.9ii&ieH»er).— Osaon  Hole%  "Book  about  BoasB"  wfll  suit  ym. 
(Blaokwood&aoo.)    The  •*  Gaiden  Manoil  **  poblisbed  at  this  eOoe^  poit 


fiee  U,  9d^  oontoins  much  Information  on  the  coltaxe  of  froit  sad  veae- 
tobloB. 

Primrose — "  G.  O."  is  dwfrons  to  have  the  address  of  "D.  F.  J.  K.,**  vbo 
wrote  on  the  Primroae  in  our  pogos  some  time  sgo. 

Htacikths  CI>iiputafU).— They  an  not  natives  of  Holland.  The  tenn 
Dutch  Hyacinth,  while  being  soffldently  ezpresBlve,  is  not  BtricUy  comet 
Oriental  Hyacinth  is  a  more  accurate  appellation,  the  plant  being  a  nathe 
of  the  Levant.  Hyacinths  were  flrrt  cnltivated  as  garden  flowen  tn  Hol- 
land, and  from  thence  were  introdaoed  into  this  coontry*  but  at  ivhat  pB- 
ticular  date  la  doubtful.  We  know  that  Gerarde  cultivated  the  Hyachith  in 
1596,  and  in  1689  Parkiiwon  eaumerated  eight  vatiettoB. 

Table  fob  Bowuro  SBBne  (N.  J.  W.  //.)^-We  have  seen  slmilai  tabki 
published  in  seed  catalogues.  The  ewnple  rabmltted  would  only  be  of  ue 
to  amateurs  in  your  own  district ;  and  even  in  their  case  the  infarmatkn 
oonveyed  by  good  garden  calendars  is  of  more  service  when  read  in  eonjano* 
tion  with  the  observance  of  advancing  crops  in  the  garden. 

Morocco  Articrokbs  {(Hbraltar). —Tb&  species  yon  inquire  aboot  ii 
Cynara  humllis.  It  abounds  on  the  borders  of  fields  and  roadsides  when  the 
soil  is  heavy.    Large  quantities  are  sold  at  Taagiers. 

Protecting  AFRfOors  (A.  M.  B.).— Place  the  netting  orer  the  tzsei  ai 
soon  as  the  buds  swell  snfllciei^tly  for  the  cokmr  being  seen,  and  before  the 
bloasoms  are  expanded.  Such  netting  as  yoo  employ  should  aot  be  temtmA 
until  the  surplus  fruit  is  large  enough  to  be  gathered  for  tarta.  You  dioald 
apply  a  double,  or  if  possible  a  greater,  thickness  of  the  herring  nets. 

Capb  Qoosbberbt  (  W,  A.  /r.).— The  Gape  Gooeebeny  is  Fbysalis  ednlii. 
Almost  any  seedsman  can  supply  you  with  seed,  which  may  be  sown  under 
glass,  the  plants  being  potted,  grown  near  the  glass,  subsequently  hardened 
off,  and  then  phmted  in  good  soil  in  an  open  position  in  the  gardoi ;  «r  tliC7 
may  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  cool  frame  or  light  greenhouse. 

OranuIjATBd  Boxtes  (F.  J.).— They  are  both  suitable  for  sowing  on 
lawns  or  pastures,  rolling  them  in  when  the  gnrand  is  moist,  and  for  niidag 
with  the  soil  for  Pelargoniams  and  similar  lAauts.  For  potting  purposes  we 
should  crush  them,  as  they  would  be  more  qniok  in  their  action  than  if 
employed  in  their  rough  state ;  this,  however,  only  applies  to  phuits  that 
haye  only  to  remain  one  year  in  their  pots ;  for  fruit  trees  in  pots  we  flhottU 
not  crush  them. 

Propaoating  Leucophytok  Brownii  (W.  Zoiv).— You  win  scarodj 
be  able  to  raise  a  stock  of  young  plants  this  spring  that  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  useful  for  the  ensuing  season's  bedding.  It  requires  the  sane 
cool  treatment  as  Calceolarias,  as  you  will  see  from  an  article  in  another 
column. 

0UBRN8BT  AVD  Jaoob^a  Ln^iBS  (A  Ladf  Aa(ftier<ft«r).»Tlie  Onemaqr 
and  Belladonna  Lilies  flower  in  .September  and  October,  and  the  Jaoobaa 
Lily  in  April  or  Maj.  They  cannot  be  had  in  flower  at  any  other  time  fay 
any  special  treatment,  nor  is  such  change  of  season  desirable,  as  they  come 
in  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarce.  The  Quemaey  and  Belladonna  Uliei 
should  be  potted  early  in  September,  and  the  Jaoobm  in  February,  bat  after 
the  Itanst  year  they  ahonld  not  be  distturbed.  They  succeed  in  light  airy 
positions  in  the  greenhouse.  They  are  quite  hardy  in  well*draiBed  soil 
planted  6  inohas  deep  in  warm  borders.  Vallota  purporea  for  flowering  in 
September  should  be  grovm  in  quanUty,  the  African  Lily  (Agapanthns)  for 
flowering  in  early  summer,  and  Richardia  aethiopica  for  flowering  in  sjaing. 
Amaryllis  of  the  Tittata  section  succeed  in  u  warm  greenhouse. 

PiPUiO  FOR  ViNERT  (J?.  1'.).— You  do  not  State  whether  forcing  Is  In- 
tended or  not.  If  the  Vines  are  not  to  be  started  before  March  two  rows  of 
4-inch  pi])es— tf^.,  a  flow  and  return  along  the  front  and  oneend  of  thefaonae, 
will  be  suiScient ;  but  if  yon  intend  starting  the  Vines  in  December  donUe 
the  quantity  of  piping  will  be  necesHury.  We  should  laave  the  pipes  abost 
i  feet  from  the  front  wall. 

Glazikg  without  Puttt  (/dfm).— We  only  advfae  glM^g  vithost 
putty  when  it  is  done  upon  some  approved  principle,  otherwise  bed  the 
^lass  In  putty  and  secure  the  squares  with  tacks,  painting  well  OTer  the 
]olnt8  at  the  rafters  or  sashbars. 

Dbcated  Bxech  Leaves  (A  Young  Gardener).— They  axe  the  best  nsit 
to  Oak  leaves,  both  as  forming  fermenting  material  for  affording  bottom 
heat,  and  when  reduced  to  soil,  for  potting  purposes.  We  have  used  Beech 
leaves  for  many  years,  not  only  without  experiencing  any  injurious  eflfecte, 
bnti  on  the  oontrary,  with  the  best  results. 

Brica  gracilis  aftbr  Flowbring  (/dMa).— Bamove  |3ie  llowen,aBd 
merely  cut  back  aay  irregularities  of  growth ;  then  shift  thepfasets  inlopots 
a  sise  larger,  emplojring  sandy  peat,  prwwing  it  very  firmly,  and  drainisg  the 
pots  efficiently.  There  is  no  reason  why  Uie  plants  should  not  increase  in 
slee  annually,  and  flower  as  freely  in  large  as  in  small  qjecimens ;  indeed,  we 
have  plants,  perfect  half  balls,  a  yard  and  more  high  and  through. 

Covering  Pipes  m  melon  Pits  iAmateur,  Wiebeek).—Tbe  pipes  in 
the  bed  may  be  covered  with  stone  fhigs,  slate  slabs,  or  wood  battens,  bnt 
the  two  first  are  most  suitable ;  or  the  i^pes  may  be  surrounded  and  oovend 
with  mbUe  to  a  depth  of  6  inches,  having  it  rough  at  the  bottom  and  flaer 
at  the  top,  over  which  place  a  layer  of  sods,  grass  aide  downwards.  If  stone 
or  slate  are  used  the  joints  must  be  left  itpan  to  allow  the  anperfiuons  water 
to  pass  through. 

Pipe  Chamber  in  Cucvjcbbb  House  (A  CmuiantStAeertbfr).— To fam 
a  chamber  the  supports  for  the  slabs  must  be  brought  up  tram  the  floor,  ss 
the  "  set  off"  will  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  slabs,  which  may  be  either 
of  stone  or  slate.  They  should  be  about  6  inches  above  the  hot>water  plpe^ 
and  above  the  slabs  should  be  a  space  of  about  19  Inches  for  compost  for  the 
plants.  The  joints  of  the  slatos  should  be  left  open,  and  If  they  do  net  fit 
very  closely  all  the  better.  l>eal  slabs  oieesoted  would  not,  we  fear,  answer, 
as  the  creosote  is  injurious  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Rubble  placed  >  ^ 
3  inches  deep  over  the  slabs  Is  an  advantage,  securing  thorough  drainage ; 
but  in  that  case  the  depth  of  the  bed  must  be  15  Inches,  which  will  allow  of 
8  inches  for  drainage  and  18  inches  for  soil.  It  will  answer  to  cover  lAiepipee 
wkh  rubble  surfaced  with  cossse  **  beach,"  trtadbag  over  that  a  !aj«r  of  sods 
glass  aide  downwards. 

Btepuanotib  kot  Flowbrikg  (if.  P.  Z>.).— Afford  the  plants  mere 
light  by  training  the  shoots  thinly  about  6  inches  from  the  glass.  We  shoold 
thin  out  the  growths  very  freely  now,  and  if  those  retained  are  well  ripesed 
the  shoots  proceeding  from  them  will  flower  free^.  Flowen  all  the  yesr 
round  can  only  be  seeored  by  relays  of  plants.  The  plant  in  the  pot  shodd 
have  tiie  shoots  thinned  now,  and  the  young  growths  trained  to  strings  vm 
the  ^lass,  and  when  they  are  weU  advanosd  tor  fiowedng  seeots  tbSBi  to  the 
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Wb«k  fo  molted  is  twMer  xipaned  wwd,  and  tbon  the  planti  mU 
flower  finsely,  to  aaoun  which  moie  light  and  lem  moisture  are  neoanaiy. 
^HiBpe  is,  hoverer*  a  shy-flowering  vaxiety  which  grows  exuberantly  and 
pcoduoes  vezy  large  foliage.  If  you  happen  to  have  that  variety  yon  will 
find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  profusion  of  flowexs. 

Hardy  Whitb  Liliums  for  Fix)WSRiNa  ik  August  and  Septbm- 
BBR  CA.  G.  J.). — LlUum  lancifolinm  or  specioeum  album,  and  L.  specloeum 
eofymbiaorum  album.  All  the  Tarieties  of  L.  landfolium  are  worth  grow- 
ing— iTHJeed  are  indispensable  foe  flowering  at  the  time  named.  If  yonr 
ritmtioit  is  cold  a  warm  position  will  ba  neoessary  for  the  plants.  They  are 
tee  for  gvesahonse  cnltuBB. 

SBbATQia  Box  BDeoraB  il.  3.).->Tlak»  up  tl^e  old  edging,  slipping  off 
the  sidsgrowths  with  roots  to  each  parW  and  plant  them  so  that  the  box  will 
be  about  3  inches  above  ground.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  do  it.  The  ground 
ahoold  be  made  veiy  firm  and  level  before  the  trenches  are  dug,  or  you  will 
bJiTe  irregiilar  lines,  caused  by  the  settUng  of  the  Mil. 

PULBTS  FOR  SHADT  BORDBB  Udem).—AnnwU:  Alyssum  maritfmum, 
Bacteeboltsia  crocea,  Lnpluus  nanus,  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtium,  SUene 
pcndBl^  and  Candytuft.  PeremttoU :  Helleboms  niger  maximus,  TroUins 
ewopaDs,  ^lifSBa  japonica,  llyosotis  dissitlflom.  Anemone  H<motine  Jobert, 
and  Ilia  sermamica. 

acRUOSTTLis  ooccnrsA  (/.  B,  />.).— Assuming  that  Is  the  name  of  the 
plant  Qmt  it  is  impoadble  to  determine  ftom.  such  a  withered  scrap),  it 
saooeeds  very  well  in  good  loam  in  an  open  yet  sheltered  situation,  being 
copiously  supplied  with  water  in  dry  weatlter.  It  does  not  flower  until  late 
autumn.  We  divide  the  plants  in  April,  and  plant  them  in  the  open  ground 
18  inches  to  i  feet  apart,  watering  them  freely  in  dry  weather,  and  mulching 
between  the  plants  with  short  manure,  lifting  and  potting  them  in  October, 
and  tbey  flower  throughout  the  winter  in  a  light  greenhonse. 

PBACH  HOTOB  (A.  1*.)^A  qaa-roolM  house  is  the  most  snitaUe  with 
tte  ends  north  and  south.  As  you  do  not  intend  to  heat  the  house  we  advise 
^sa  not  to  grow  the  very  late  Peaches,  but  to  confine  yourself  to  such  as 
Hiale^  Barly,  Dr.  Hogg,  Boyal  George,  Noblesse,  Barrington.  and  Late 
Admirable.  An  Early  Beatrice  or  Louise  may  be  grown  for  their  extn'me 
— '^*'*'"  Jargonelle  is  the  best  early  Pear,  succeeding  admirably  against  an 
•art  wan.  Jfazie  Louise  Is  one  of  the  best  for  midseason  use,  and  Becga> 
aotte  Brnprnea  is  »  valuable  late  variety. 

BSD  jRoan  FOR  ORSBVHOU8I  (/dem).~Tiy  the  Teapscented  Dncfaees 
of  Bdittbaigh  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid  ;  the  latter  is  not  perhaps  so  deep  in 
coiaax  m  joa  desire,  but  it  is  veiy  good. 

DnnziA  6B1CZLIB  Flowers  Shriykllimo  U.  ir.).-~Jndging  fran 
the  agnss  sent  us  we  should  think  the  wood  was  very  imripe,  as  the  flowers 
and  indiflerently  developed;  or  the  shrivelling  may  have  been 
Vythe  plants  having  been  brought  into  flower  in  a  high  temperature 
9X  »  distance  from  the  glass.  In  which  case  tlie  flowers  are  but  of  short 
*WB  tile  plants  are  removed  to  a  cold  and  dry  atmosphere. 

TjDMA  KPBRBA  KOT  THRlvmo  (/drm).— It  does  not  succeed  In  a  high 
MiiHWaiiw^bnt  thrives  admirably  in  a  cool  house,  or  one  from  which  trwt 
is  mfj  jQst  SKMlnded.  The  plant  should  bs  sprinkled  lightly  overhead  two 
orttres  tines  a  day,  and  have  shade  from  the  sun,  tiie  atmoH)here  being 
f9t  modentely  close  and  moist.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  cold  fcsme  from 
A|iiiZ  to  October. 

FLma  FOR  CkX)L  Ck>NSBRVATORY  (C.  H,  A).— Fems  would  be  suitable 
Br  planting  in  the  rockwork.  Camellias,  the  flnest  ornaments  of  our  green- 
'^  ^'^**'»  ^^  should  grow  in  pots,  supplemented  by  Azalea  Indica 
Bnlba  of  various  kinds  would  give  a  fine  display  In  spring  along  with 
piaate  as  Deutsla  graoilis,  Dielyira  spectabilis,  Hoteia  japonica,  Lily  of 
vaUqF,  Tea^oented  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roees,  CinerariM,  C^oli^ 
«u.  '^*°**.  Pi^^olAB  grown  in  quantity.  Show  Pekungonlums  may  be  grown 
mr  flowering  In  early  summer ;  also  Cytisus,  AcadM,  and  similar  plants 
^wmay  be  placed  outdoors  In  summer  after  the  house  becomes  too  warm  for 
t&am  and  too  much  shaded  by  the  Vines  for  the  health  of  the  pkmta. 

Stawriko  XU8HR00JC  BED  (A  Z<ufy).— Holes  should  be  made  In  the  bed 
»™twben  the  spawn  li  Inserted  the  pieces  wiU  be  covered  about  an  Inch 
jy^gy  *■»•  material  as  the  bed,  firming  the  material  weU  about  thespawn 

aULMTS  (/<lflii)^They  will  not  take  the  least  harm,  being  pertectly 
y"y;PPfe  »  will  be  neoesssry  after  the  ground  is  olsarof  the  snow  and  frost 
togoover  tbem and  press  the  soil  about  any  that  havo  been  upheaved  by 
the  lh»t»  securing  them  m  their  former  positions. 

Plirto  FOR  LlREg  IN  BORDBB  (/*«•).— African  Marigolds  am  not 
«r^"^  » lino  in  a  ribbon  border,  there  Is  no  contrast  between  them  and 

yeUow  Oalceolarias.    We  should  have  the  Lobelia  in  place  of  the  Marigolds. 

and  Ooldett  Feather  Pyrethrum  in  place  of  the  Lobelia  as  an  edging. 

PI^AHTIFG  AgFARAOUS  BEDS  (A  lady).— We  should  throw  the  ground 
£!?  ^^  *  feet  wide,  forming  alle.vs  about  18  Inches  wide  end  6  Inches  deep. 
Hanttittee  rows  of  plants  In  each  bed,  the  outside  rows  9  inches  from  the 
■"^^<*»t'od,and  the  other  in  the  centre,  the  plants  being  1  foot  asunder 
m  tlia  rowa^  and  their  crowns  about  1^  to  S  inches  beneath  the  sorfaee. 
JUnun  as  wvU  as  sand  should  be  UbevaUy  added  to  the  soil.  The  plants 
sboold  he  planted  when  the  growths  are  about  an  inch  long.  Oneoratmost 
tvo-year-old  plants  are  suitable  for  planting. 

Watbriro  Yines  with  Liquid  Manubb  (/d«m).~The  Vines  being 
old  and  weak  they  would  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  liquid  manure 
attar  th^  are  in  free  growth,  applying  it  at  a  temperatare  of  80<*  to  86^  the 
Bqaid  from  the  stable  being  diluted  with  six  times  the  quantity  of  water.  It  is 
hast  applied  in  hot  weather  when  the  Vines  ace  at  their  nuudmvm  growth, 
and  until  the  Gnpes  diange  eoloar. 

TRAVSPLARTQW  Lbttuobs  (Aiem).— Keep  the  plante  in  the  cold  fhune 
wilb  tea  ventOatian  in  mlUl  weather,  and  if  very  thick  thin  them  to  about 
f  fnelMS  apart,  planting  the  thinnings  in  rich  soil  on  a  wann  bovdor  after 
tiie  weather  becomes  more  settled.  You  will  gain  nothing  by  placing  them 
In  boxes  in  the  greenhouse,  nor  by  sowing  seeds  there ;  but  a  sowing  should 
he  made  upon  a  warm  border  to  succeed  those  In  the  frsme. 

DOUBLB  YELLOW  BOSB  iE.  A.  ff.).—We  are  unable  to  give  you  the  in- 
formation yon  require ;  but  notes  on  this  Rose  will  shortly  be  published. 

BAViKO  Prqcula  siyEKSis  Seed  {Paddle).— Allow  only  one  or  at  most 
two  tmases  of  bloom  to  each  plant,  and  reserve*  the  flnest  pips  for  seed  on 
eacdi  tmsB,  cutting  the  others  away,  and  to  insure  fertile  seeds  the  flowera 
shonld  befcrtillesd  with  pollen  from  a  deiirabte  variety.    Hie  plants  should 


be  kept  near  the'  glass  in  a  light,  aixy,  and  moderately  warm  greenhouss* 
Let  the  pods  remain  on  the  plants  until  they  beoome  brown,  when  they 
must  be  gathered,  or  the  capsules  will  open  and  the  seeds  be  shed.  The 
seeds  when  ripe  are  dark  brown. 

SowiMO  Primula  japonica  seed  (Idem,)— Bow  the  seeds  in  pots  or 
pans  fllled  to  within  a  qiiarter  of  an  Inch  of  the  rims  with  turfy  loam,  with 
a  third  of  leaf  mould  added  and  a  sixth  of  sand,  surfacing  with  an  eighth  of 
an  Inch  of  fine  soil,  on  which  to  sow  the  seed,  covering  it  lightly  with  very 
fine  soil.  Place  the  pots  in  a  gently  heaved  fhmie,  keeping  the  soil  moist 
and  shaded  until  the  seedUngs  appear,  then  keep  them  ctoee  to  the  glass, 
hardening  off  and  removing  them  to  a  cold  frame.  The  seeds  will  vegetate 
slowly  but  surely  In  a  cold  frame.  Wlien  the  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  It 
vegetates  freely,  but  If  It  Is  kept  out  of  the  ground  for  any  leugtli  of  time  it 
germinates  slowly,  sometimes  not  until  the  second  year. 

Cocoa  Fibre  Refuse  (Idftn). —it  is  not  of  any  great  value  as  a  manure* 
but  is  useful  for  lightening  retentive  soil,  and  as  a  mulch  to  shallow  soil  it 
acts  benefldally.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  plunging  material  and  for  mix- 
ing witii  soil  for  cuttings,  &c. 

Pruriho  Tacsomia  (/dcm).--It  will  reqnire  joo  more  pruning  than  thin- 
ning out  the  slioots  when  too  crowded,  and  shortening  back  the  growths  so 
as  to  induce  tntii  shoots  when  desired.  If  not  well  furnished  at  the  baso 
cut  the  plant  well  back,  otherwise  prune  sparingly. 

TRELLIS  FOR  Clbmatibbs  (/*.  J.).-~Vor  the  bed  you  name  we  shonld  have 
the  trellis  of  the  dome  shape,  and  about  2  feet  high  in  the  centre.  Only  a 
few  wires  will  be  necessary,  as  if  you  have  a  close  flxed  trellis  you  will  not 
be  able  to  apply  manure  to  the  bed. 

SPiR^A  LEAVES  Withered  (/n7r/iVer).—Tlie  shrivelling  of  the  foliage  is 
no  doubt  the  result  of  the  prolonged  dull  weather.  Grow  the  plants  as 
steadily  as  possible,  and  with  increasing  light  the  foliage  produood  will  be 
stdllclently  strong  to  rssist  sudden  gleams  of  sunshincespecially  if  the  planta 
am  copiously  supplied  with  water.  The  foliage  is  very  liable  to  receive  Injiuey 
by  fumigation. 


QRAJmva  Wax  (T.  F.).— Take  of  Burgundy  pitch  I  lb.,  blank  pitch  4 
yellow  wax  S  oss.,  rosin  i  oss.,  and  mutton  suet  2  drachms ;  melt  the  whole  in 
an  iron  pot  over  the  flre,  and  apply  wlien  warm  to  the  wounds  of  the  tree^ 
tsking  care  that  it  is  not  so  hot  as  to  injure  the  tissue  of  the  bark. 

Carpet  Beddikq  PLA^'TS  (8i(/Tna).—Tho  distance  for  planting  depends 
entirely  on  the  siz^  of  the  plants.  You  cannot  adopt  a  better  rule  than 
planting  so  that  the  foliage  of  one  plant  is  not  more  than  1  inch  from  that 
of  the  others.    Close  planting  is  essential  to  success. 

OARDEinSR  LBAVINO  (Young  Gardmer'*  DfffietiUM).  —  You  are  not  en- 
titled to  any  time  beyond  the  month's  notice  to  qidt  which  you  have  given. 
Ask  your  master  when  he  would  like  you  to  go,  and  to  permit  yon  to  apply 
for  any  new  situation  you  may  hear  oL 

Naxbb  OF  FRDITS  (IT.  W.  BletC)<r-lt  is  Hunt's  Gieen  Newtown  Pippin. 
( IT.  <S.).—Veni]am. 

NaIcbs  of  Plants  (if.  A.).— The  Primula  is  P.  dentioulata,  the  Sazt- 
frsga  probably  8.  granulata.  (/.  C).  —  No.  3  Begonia  hydroootylifoUa ; 
3,  BpIphyUum  sp.,  but  we  cannot  tell  which  without  the  flower ;  4,  Brica 
camea  alba;  9,  Erica  camea;  6,  Altemanthera,  too  much  withered  for 
IdentiflcatJon.  (TT.  S.).—lt  appears  to  be  a  CIssns,  but  we  cannot  tell  with- 
out the  flower.  {A  Young  Gardener). — The  specimen,  though  much  crushed, 
appean  to  be  Thibaodia  acuminata,  a  beautiful  greenhouse  shrub  introduced 
by  the  Messrs.  Veitoh  from  the  Andes  of  Bcuador,  and  sent  out  by  that  Ann 
in  1M9.  {E,  8,  IT.).— Azalea  phcenicia,  a  species  introduced  from  China  in 
1884.  (H.  P.)— 1,  Habrotliamnus  slogans ;  8,  Alonsoa,  snedes  not  determine 
able  without  flowers ,  3,  Selaginella  stolonifera ;  4,  Specimen  insuifident. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY.  PIGEON  AND  BEE  CHEONIOLB. 


CULTIVATION  OF  BEANS. 
Having  or' the  5th  of  September,  1878,  page  195  of  this  Joniiud, 
deaoribed  the  oaltiTation  of  winter  beans,  we  now  propose  to  refer 
onlj  to  the  caltiyation  of  spring  beans,  which  not  only  require 
different  cultiyation  in  many  respects,  but  are  grown  chiefly 
upon  a  different  soil  and  in  a  different  olimate.    We  find  that 
although  winter  beans  are  often  cultivated  with  success  upon  a 
variety  of  soils  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  districts,  still  it 
is  important  to  notice  that  spring  beans  are  at  all  times  a  more 
or  less  specnlatiye  crop,  even  upon  the  best  heavy  soils  in  th» 
western  and  north-western  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  still 
more  hazardous  where  the  land  is  dry  and  light,  and  where  the 
rainfaU  ia  uncertain  and  deficient.    In  making  these  introductory 
remarks  we  desire  to  show  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  yield  of 
spring  beans  upon  the  home  farm  under  certain  circumstances 
must  be  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  before  it  is  decided  to 
cultivate  them.     We  have  strong  heavy  soils  in  some  districts 
where  it  has  been  the  practice  from  a  remote  period  to  sow  beans 
alternately  with  wheat  as  a  rule,  and  the  farm  leases  are  so 
drawn  as  to  permit  the  occupiers  to  crop  the  land  in  that  way 
for  which  privilege  the  tenant  pays  an  extra  rent  in  considera- 
tion of  being  allowed  to  take  two  sale  crops  continuously ;  we 
have  also  instances  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  whece^  this 
rotation  of  cropping  is  attended  with  success,  particularly  upon 
heavy  soils,  which  are  not  so  much  given  to  conch  and  weeds 
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as  the  lighter  land.  In  Buch  a  course  of  cropping  we  prefer  the 
spring  TOana  to  the  ^^dnter  rariety,  hecanse  after  the  wheat 
crop  u  haryeeted  there  is  plentj  of  time  to  caltivate  and  autumn- 
till  the  land,  and  lay  it  up  for  the  winter  in  readiness  for  sowing 
early  in  the  spring.  It  is  adrisable  to  lay  out  the  dung  in  the 
autumn  and  plough  it  in  upon  all  except  wet  and  undrained 
land,  where  it  is  found  that  the  beans  succeed  better  than  when 
fresh  dung  is  ploughed  in  just  before  drilling. 

The  choice  of  s^d  and  sort  is  important,  and  it  is  also  of  con- 
sequence that  seed  should  be  changed  every  year.  We  had  on 
the  ere  of  harvest  last  year  a  very  decided  illustration  of  this 
matter,  for  on  looking  over  a  farm  in  a  southern  counter  we  met 
with  a  field  of  beans  which  had  been  seeded  in  the  sprine,  part 
of  the  field  being  drilled  with  seed  ^p:t>wn  on  the  farm,  the  re- 
mainder with  beans  brought  from  a  distant  market.  The  portion 
of  the  field  sown  with  the  latter  was  as  good  a  crop  as  could  be 
desired :  the  pirt  of  the  field  sown  with  home-grown  seed  was 
much  bliehted,  and  no  more  than  half  a  crop.  We  had  often 
seen  sucm  a  result  in  cereals,  but  not  in  a  pulse  crop  until  this 
instance  came  under  notice. 

Upon  strong  fertile  soils  we  may  venture  to  drill  spring  beans 
by  themselves,  the  best  distance  being  24  to  27  inches  apart 
between  the  rows.  This  distance  will  give  a  fair  chance  for 
horse-hoeing  as  well  as  hand-hoeing,  and  also  afiford  plenty  of 
room  for  the  surface  roots  of  the  plants  to  permeate  the  soil ;  it 
also  gives  a  good  opportunity  for  the  sun  and  air  to  have  Its 
full  Influence  and  effect  at  blooming  time.  With  respect  to  the 
varieties  to  be  planted  upon  the  above-named  soil  we  consider 
that  the  common  horse  bean  and  the  *Hick"  varieties  are  the 
two  best ;  about  2^  bushels  per  acre  will  be  enough  seed  when 
drilled  at  2  feet  apart.  The  old  style  of  planting  by  the  dibble 
has  nearly  become  obsolete,  most  persons  preferring  the  drill 
system ;  and  when  the  land  is  free  to  harrow,  as  it  should  be,  the 
^uill  applies  the  seed  with  great  regularity,  and.  what  is  equally 
advantageous,  at  a  regular  depth,  which  should  never  be  less 
than  4  inches.  We  have  sometimes  seen  beans  planted  under  the 
furrow  by  hand-dropping,  or,  which  is  better,  with  a  smaU  drill 
made  to  fit  on  to  the  heel  of  the  plough ;  these  drills  are  vot 
simple  and  comparatively  Inexpensive,  costing  about  86$.  We 
have  seen  the  beans  placed  under  furrow  in  very  heavy  land,  yet 
the  plants  have  come  out  well.  This  is  a  good  plan  wnere  rooks 
annoy,  because  they  cannot  reach  the  bean  itself,  and  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  pick  off  the  sprout  when  the  com  is  out  of 
their  reach. 

The  cultivation  or  growth  of  beans  has  fallen  off  greatly  within 
the  past  five  jears,  the  decrease  being  for  England  115,000  acres  ; 
in  Ireland  it  is  in  a  still  ^eater  proportion.  Our  agricultural  sta- 
tistical returns  of  cropping  show  this  result,  and  it  practically 
oonfirms  our  own  opinion  as  to  the  precarious  nature  of  the  bean 
crop.  We  are  now  referring  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  beans 
upon  strong  and  heavy  soils  as  forming  the  first  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, but  intend  to  remark  upon  the  growth  of  spring  beans  upon 
dryand  loamy  land. 

The  quantity  of  seed  should  be  regulated  to  some  extent  by  cer- 
tain circumstances  connected  with  soil  and  climate ;  for  instance, 
even  on  strong  good  bean  land  it  often  happens  that  the  crop  is 
much  liable  to  blight  in  certain  situations,  and  this  is  particularly 
the  case  near  the  seacoast,  especially  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  kingdom.  If  we  refer  to  what  may  be  considered  an  average 
crop  for  a  number  of  years  upon  good  land  well  cultivated  we 
should  put  it  at  82  bushels  per  acre ;  we  have,  however,  reliable 
evidence  of  very  large  crops  m  some  cases.  On  a  farm  of  our  own 
ten  quarters  per  acre  were  grown  on  the  average  of  a  field,  but  a 
single  acre  measured  off  and  thrashed  separately  produced  four- 
teen quarters.  This  was  upon  a  strong  soil,  which  when  fairlj 
eultivated  never  required  any  manure,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
never  had  manure  applied  for  over  forty  years ;  it  was,  however, 
judiciously  cropped  as  regards  rotation,  and  kept  perfectly  clean 
by  a  long  fallow  when  required.  These  results  naturally  made  us 
inquisitive  as  to  the  analysis  of  this  clay  land,  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  extremely  rich  in  potash  with  other  constituents,  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  extraordinary  crops,  the  land  being  always, 
however,  kept  fresh  in  chalk. 

We  have  found  it  a  safe  practice,  even  upon  the  best  strong 
land,  to  have  peas  or  tares  mixed  with  the  beans,  so  that  in  case 
the  beans  are  attacked  with  the  black  aphides  and  seriously 
damaged  thereby  there  is  still  another  crop  left  to  make  up  any 
deficiency,  because  we  have  never  found  when  the  beans  were 
attacked  that  the  peas  were  attacked  also,  as  it  is  very  rare  that 
the  green  louse  which  attacks  the  peas  prevails  in  the  same  weather 
which  favours  the  black  aphides.  Those  who  may  wish  to  under- 
stand the  habits  and  propagation  of  these  insects  will  find  an 
excellent  article  upon  the  subject  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  vol.  vil.,  part  2. 
wge  404,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  oi 
England.  We  have  grown  and  seen  this  double  culture  of  puke 
crop  carried  out  with  great  success ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  means 
upon  heavy  land  of  insuring  against  the  failure  of  the  beEtns. 
The  method  of  sowing  is  not  more  expensive  In  seed,  for  when 
peas  or  tares  are  added  a  less  quantity  of  beans  is  necessary,  and 
the  beans  too  should  be  drilled  at  a  wider  distance  (36  inches  is 


the  best)  ;  there  will  then  be  equal  facility  for  hotse  and  hand- 
hoeing  the  crop.  No  sooner  is  the  hoeing  completed  than  the 
peas  grow  rapidly  and  shake  hands  across  the  space,  and  entirely 
overpower  the  weeds  if  they  make  any  attempt  to  grow.  The 
peas  we  use  are  either  the  large  or  small  maple,  commonly  called 
the  partridge  pea.  The  vetches  grown  are  the  large  Scotch  gore 
summer  variety.  We  have  had  these  double  crops  so  thick  sod 
strong  at  blooming  time  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  walk 
through  them.  At  harvest  they  are  cut  into  bundles  and  tied 
with  the  peas  or  vetch  haulm.  There  is  some  little  difficulty  in 
drilling  the  small  pulse  with  beans ;  we,  however,  fill  in  the  seed 
a  little  at  a  time,  and  often  taking  notice  which  seed  rung  oat 
fastest,  adding  the  proportion  of  seeds  accordingly. 

It  is  extremely  important  whenever  the  land  has  not  been 
manured  in  the  autumn  that  it  should  be  dressed  with  Perarian 
guano,  about  2  or  8  cwt.  per  acre,  in  the  spring  and  ploughed  in. 
When  land  is  ploughed  in  the  spring  the  beans  always  grow 
better,  and  the  land  works  freer  for  the  drilling  than  attempting 
to  drill  upon  the  stale  furrow.  We  object  to  drill  guano  with 
either  of  the  pulse  crops,  for  it  often  kills  the  first  germ  of  the 
plant,  and  the  great  aavantage  of  artificial  manures  over  fann- 
yard  dung  is  that  it  saves  time,  for  whilst  laying  out  dung  the 
land  may  be  ploughed  and  drilled  after  sowing  guano,  dbc 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 
Horte  Labour. "^Bo  much  time  having  been  lost  as  regards  tillage 
on  the  land,  owing  to  a  period  of  eight  weeks'  frost,  with  two 
intervals  of  thaw  for  a  few  days  only,  that  the  land  genenilly  in 
course  for  every  crop  is  very  much  behind  in  its  preparation  for 
receiving  the  seed.    We  must  therefore  be  prepared  for  one  of  the 
severest  calls  upon  the  horse  labour  of  the  home  farm  experienced 
for  a  great  number  of  years  :  it  will  therefore  require  the  greatest 
judgment,  intelligence,  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  manager 
to  so  arrange  the  horse  labour  of  the  farm  that  the  most  shall  be 
made  of  it.     Rolline  of  clover  seeds  and  pastures  will  be  con- 
tinued on  any  occasion  when  the  slightest  hindrance  occurs  to 
tillage  work.    We  have  been  lately  engaged  in  threshing  hj  steam 
barley,  oats,  and  peas.    The  barley  and  oats  yielded  badly,  bnt 
the  peas  very  well.    The  price  at  which  they  are  selling  is,  how- 
ever, so  low  that  it  is  impossible  they  can  be  grown  at  a  profit  in 
this  country  under  ordinary  circumstances  upon  any  soil.    It  is 
therefore  extremely  desirable  that  a  judicious  mode  of  cropping 
on  the  home  farm  should  be  adopted,  and  it  will  require  all  the 
ingenuity  of  the  conductor  to  so  arrange  his  rotation  of  cropping 
as  to  cultivate  only  those  crops  which  seem  to  promise  a  fear 
return ;  and  as  soon  as  we  contemplate  the  matter  it  seems  diifi- 
cult  to  say  how  cereals  or  pulse  crops  can  be  produced  i^.t^ 
country  at  a  profit  whilst  such  flooding  importations  are  admitted 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.    Seeing,  however,  that  England  is 
committed  to  a  commercial  instead  of  an  agricultural  pohcy,  rt  u 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  home  farmer  that,  unlike  msnf 
tenant  farmers,  he  is  not  bound  to  any  rotation  of  cropping.   It 
is  only  a  question  for  him  to  consider  the  best  means  of  tabng 
either  double  crops  or  a  quick  succession  of  valuable  crops.   We 
advise  that  where  winter  oats  have  not  been  sown  that  the  ouny 
white  Canadian  oats  be  sown  on  the  first  opportunity.    On  refer- 
ence we  find  that  in  1862  we  grew  sixty-eight  bushels  per  acre, 
weight  46  lbs.  per  bushel.    We  also  grow  on  the  same  land  capittJ 
white  turnips  after  by  ploughing  and  sowing  between  the  stoola 
as  fast  as  the  oats  were  cut ;  the  oats  were  carted  and  threshed 
in  the  field,  sold  and  delivered  before  the  general  harvest  began. 
Where  rye  has  not  been  sown  with  the  view  of  cutting  for  a  crop 
of  straw  only  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  ear,  April  wheat  ^^rj^o^ 
be  sown  and  cut  for  straw,  in  the  same  way  to  be  followed  toy 
mangolds.    On  home  farms  with  a  small  portion  only  of  arable 
land,  the  straw  will  be  very  valuable,  and  the  crop  of  mangolds, 
Swedes,  or  turnips  will  be  as  nearly  insured  as  they  ever  can  be, 
for  we  always  find  that  root  crops  take  better  when  seeded  after 
stubble  than  after  a  fallow.    Then,  again,  trifolium  can  be  sown 
now,  and  in  eleven  or  twelve  weeks  the  crop  can  be  removed  for 
soiling,  the  land  planted  with  cabbage  ot  early  sorts,  and  an 
abundant  crop  obtained,  provided  that  the  land  is  maintamcd  m 
such  condition  as  regards  cleanliness  and  manure  as  to  be  able  to 
produce  them :  or  the  trifolium  may  be  followed  by  turnips  era 
crop  of  summer  vetches  mixed  with  oats,  either  of  which  will  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  of  food  and  fodder  for  cattle  in  ordinary  seasons 
before  winter  sets  in,  particularly  in  the  early  districts  and  warm 
soils  and  climate  of  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  districts. 

Hand  Labour,— The  lambing  season  for  the  Down  sheep  is  now 
far  advanced  ;  and  considering  the  extreme  severity  of  the  wintff 
the  fall  of  lambs  is  reported  an  average.  The  lambing  season  ot 
the  long-wooUed  stocK  will  soon  commence.  These  sheep  taye 
generally  a  more  favourable  lambing  time  as  regards  weather  twn 
the  Down  sheep  which  lamb  in  the  dead  of  the  winter :  they  also 
require  less  care  and  attention,  because  when  lambing  takes  pla^e 
in  the  end  of  February  and  through  the  month  of  March  a  shift- 
ing fold  upon  a  dry  sheltered  pasture,  with  strict  ni^ht  and  day 
attention,  is  nearly  all  that  is  required.  Experience  m  the  sMp- 
herd  and  his  attendant  is  highly  necessary  at  the  same  time,  ine 
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flerere  wister  we  find  has  not  been  prejudicial  to  the  horned  ewes 
and  their  early  lambs  ;  for,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  weather  being 
dry,  many  of  the  best  flock-masters  hare  been  sending  lambs  to 
the  Ijondon  market  for  some  weeks  past,  but  they  do  not  sell  so 
well  as  such  stock  did  last  year.  The  dairy  cows  and  heifers  are 
now  fast  coming  in  for  calving,  and  will  require  good  usage  and 
good  food  with  a  dry  well-littwed  bed  in  the  pens.  Fatting  cattle 
aze  now  in  many  instances  far  advanced  towards  maturity  :  4  lbs. 
of  Unseed  cake  meal  and  4  lbs.  of  bean  meal  per  day,  given  mixed 
with  cat  roots— about  60  lbs.  of  manffold  or  66  lbs.  of  Swedes— is 
a  ^ood  allowance  for  bullocks  of  full  age  with  straw  chaff  ad 
libumm,  and  they  will  pay  better  with  this  allowance  than  a  larger 
amonnt  of  cake  or  meal,  the  result  of  which  would  only  go  to 
swell  the  dung  heap  instead  of  improving  the  animals.  Fatting 
pigs  should  now  be  fed  with  mangold  pulped  TKith  Bentall's 
machine  (which  we  consider  the  best  m  use),  and  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  barleymeal  and  three-fourths  mangold.  The  meal  to  be 
gxadnally  increased  to  one-third :  but  about  a  fortnight  before 
filangihter  barleymeal  only  should  be  given  to  finish  off  a  good 
bacon  hog  of  first-rate  quality. 

HATCHING  AND  CHICKENS. 

Wb  hear  on  all  sides  of  the  season  having  thus  far  been  a  most 
disastrous  one  for  the  hatching  and  rearing  of  chickens.  What 
else  could  be  expected?  One  breeder  of  Dorkings,  famous  for 
the  early  growth  and  maturity  of  his  young  birds,  writes  to  us 
that  he  has  only  four  chickens  and  does  not  expect  more  for  some 
time ;  another,  whose  birds  have  complete  liberty  and  an  immense 
range,  was  fortunate  to  batph  fifty  chicks  in  January,  but  of 
these  only  five  survive.  We  have  none  ourselves,  but  this  is 
attributable  to  other  circumstances  rather  than  the  weather. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  though  the  season  need  not  necessarily 
be  a  bad  one  by-and-by,  it  must  certainly  be  a  late  one.  We 
cannot  look  forward  to  early  spring  chickens,  save  those  bought 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  managers  of  shows  should  take  this 
into  account  in  fixing  their  dates.  We  always  deprecate  the 
early  exhibition  of  young  birds,  but  more  especially  should  shows 
ia  Juhf  and  August  be  eschewed  this  year,  when  in  all  probability 
lew  chickens  will  be  over  five  months  old. 

Our  special  object  now  is  to  point  out  how  the  harm  done  by 
the  severe  winter  is  to  be  repaired,  and  that  there  is  no  need  for 
bieeden  to  despair  of  having  magnificent  produce  of  the  vear  to 
show  by  Christmas.  The  causes  of  there  being  so  few  chickens 
at  present  are  three — viz.,  eggs  having  been  unfertile,  the  germ 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  frost,  and  the  chickens  having  been 
killed  by  the  cold.  The  two  latter  mishaps  are  hardly  likely  to 
recur  after  March  has  set  in.  It  is  only  in  very  great  cold  that 
eggs  if  not  protected  directly  they  are  laid  have  their  vitiOity 
destroyed,  and  when  the  days  get  to  their  present  length  chickens 
are  better  able  to  resist  short  and  sudden  spells  of  bad  weather 
than  during  the  shortest  days.  The  third  cause  of  failure,  how- 
ever—nnfertility  of  eggs,  may  still  be  a  trouble.  The'great  duration 
of  the  winter  and  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  ground  has 
been  frost-bound  or  snow-clad,  and  so  the  birds  delratrred  from 
srit  and  insect  food,  has  in  many  cases  impaired  their  health. 
It  seems  late  to  talk  about  the  arrangement  of  breeding  pens, 
still  this  must  even  low  be  attended  to.  We  would  set  a  few 
eggs  from  every  pen,  and  after  six  days  try  them  with  an  egg- 
tester  before  a  candle ;  it  will  be  easy  to  distinguish  from  whicn 
pens  they  are  fertilised,  and  from  which  clear.  To  birds  in  the 
latter  special  care  should  be  given.  We  are  generally  stronely 
averse  to  stimulating  foods,  but  this  is  just  the  case  and  time  folr 
them.  We  much  prefer  Spratt's  to  all  others,  as  being  nutritions 
as  well  as  stimulating,  some  of  this  should  be  scalded  in  hot 
water,  of  which  it  will  absorb  a  considerable  quantity,  and  then 
mixed  with  double  its  quantity  of  barleymeal  or  ground  oats :  this 
mixture  will  make  crumbly  balls  of  exactly  the  consistency  fowls 
rejoice  in,  and  a  difference  in  their  health  and  condition  will  soon 
be  seen.  If  the  eggs  from  a  pen,  where  the  cock  is  of  special 
value  and  merit,  are  found  clear,  we  should  advise  all  but  the  two 
yery  best  hens  being  taken  out ;  there  will  then  be  the  more  chance 
of  having  fertile  eggs  and  strong  chickens  ^m  the  h^s  re- 
maining. 

Again,  when  the  chickens  are  hatched  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  be  Vo  healthj  and  vigorous  as  when  the  parents  nave  had 
plen^  of  exercise  and  natural  food.  They,  too,  will  probably 
require  a  more  generous  diet  We  have  often  written  against  the 
early  pampering  of  chickens  with  all  kinds  of  dainties,  which  makes 
them  afterwards  refuse  plainer  food,  but  there  are  times  when 
they  must  have  some  stimulus.  Our  own  poultryman  then  mixes 
Spratt's  food  and  Scotch  oatmeal  in  equal  proportions,  scalds  tiie 
mixture  with  as  much  boiling  water  as  it  will  absorb,  and  then 
adds  bread  crumbs  or  Indian  com  meal.  Our  chickens  have  always 
seemed  to  thrive  on  this.  As  they  become  strong  and  the  weather 
improves  the  quantity  of  Spratt's  meal  can  be  gradually  lessened. 
There  is  no  cause  for  despair  because  our  broods  are  late.  Some 
of  the  beet  birds  of  the  year  we  have  ever  had  have  not  seen  the 
light  till  ApriL  A  dark  Dorking  cockerel,  cup  bird  at  the  C^tal 
Palace  against  some  fifty  oompetitois,  was  hatched  in  the  second 


week  of  April.  A  white  Dorking  cockerel  which  in  October  won 
the  cup  at  Oxford,  and  in  November  at  Birmingham,  was  hatched 
on  April  12th.  We  could  give  many  more  such  instances.  Even 
July  chickens  often  turn  out  the  b€»t  birds  as  adults,  but  cannot 
of  course  compete  as  chickens.  After  such  a  spell  of  frost  and 
snow  we  may  spon  hope  for  spring,  and  if  it  be  a  fairly  settled  one 
we  may  still  have  an  abundance  of  chickens  at  a  time  when  they 
are  subject  to  fewer  changes  and  checks,  and  so  are  all  the  more 
likely  to  develope  into  robust  birds. — C. 


POULTRY  EXPERIENCES. 

I  WISH  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  poultry  for  home 
consumption.  My  fowl  house  is  only  a  wooden  structure  divided 
into  two  compartments,  with  nests  round  the  bottom,  a  broad 
shelf  over  them,  and  perches  all  round.  The  chickens  are  hatched 
in  barrels,  and  afterwards  the  hen  and  chicks  live  in  coops  with 
home-made  runs — an  old  box  wired  at  top  fitted  to  the  coop. 
These  are  very  inconvenient  but  very  healthy,  as,  except  in  a 
solitary  case,  no  disease  has  ever  been  among  the  poultn".  The 
result  was  ninety-two  chickens  and  ducklings,  and  profit  stood 

thus  : — 

1878.  £    «.    d. 

78  chickens  hatched    .    .    .    .  ) 

19  ducklings  .......  J 

1759  eggs value  7    7    0 


value  9  18    G 


Food  and  labour 


Profit. 


£17    0    6 
18    6    7 

£8  18  11 


The  quality  of  the  poultry  is  excellent,  and  the  eggs  are 
also  of  supenor  quality.  The  birds  roam  over  a  field  of  three 
or  four  acres.  In  January,  1878,  our  stock  consisted  of  sixteen 
hens,  four  cocks  (three  old  favourites),  four  ducks,  and  one  drake 
—Amatsur. 


Thb  publication  of  Mr.  P.  0.  Taylor's  outlay  on  houses  and 
runs  completes  my  obli^tion  to  that  gentleman,  whose  experi- 
ence as  to  cost  tallies  with  my  own. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  charge  10  per  cent,  depreciation,  my 
plan  being  to  divide  poultry  accounts  into  three  sections — ^viz., 
1st,  Dead-stock  account,  which  includes  costs  of  runs,  houses, 
repairs,  com  boxes,  pans,  Ac.  On  this  account  there  is  of  course 
a  continual  loss — viz.,  interest  on  capital  sunk  and  depreciation, 
besides  annual  little  expenses,  such  as  tarring,  limewhiting,  gra- 
velling, drc.  The  great  point  in  this  account  is  to  secure  strong 
of  material  at  the  lowest  cost.  Your  readers  can  doubtieas  furnish 
many  examples  of  efficiency  with  economy,  it  being  a  tine  qudwm 
that  the  buildings  hold  together  for  at  least  ten  years,  10  per 
cent,  depreciation  being  the  maximum  that  fowls  can  reasonably 
be  required  to  pay  off  annually. 

My  next  section  (2nd)  is  the  Live-stock  account,  which  may  or 
may  not  show  a  profit  according  to  the  varying  advantages  of 
site,  (a)  If  in  a  confined  space  m  a  town  where  eggs  only  are 
the  object,  the  owner  will  doubtless  kill  off  the  hens  just  before 
moulting,  taking  care  to  secure  early  pullets  to  lay  in  October  or 
Noveml^.  This  is  the  dearest  method^  and  one  requiring  great 
skill  to  keep  the  stock  at  a  low  figure.  I  entertain  the  opinion  that 
success  is  only  to  be  obtained  b^  securing  thoroughly  good,  pure, 
egg-produdng  breeds,  (b)  In  situations  slightiy  better  it  may  be 
possible  to  rear  only  sufficient  chickens  for  replenishing  the  stock 
of  pullets,  in  which  case  there  will  be  a  certam  amount  of  profit 
from  the  surplus  cockerels,  and  the  stock  may  be  kept  up  at  a 
lower  rate  than  that  of  purchase.  We  may  call  these  suburban 
cases,  (c)  In  situations  where  many  chickens  can  be  reared  there 
will  naturally  be  a  good  profit,  which  profit  may  be  shown  as 
representing  the  depreciation  on  the  buildings. 

My  third  section  is  the  Current  account,  which  comprises  all 
current  expenses — t.e.,  all  foods.  4c.,  and  all  current  receipts  from 
eggs ;  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Taylor  will  notice  that  to  simplify  matters 
all  food  costs  are  included,  it  being  unnecessary  to  keep  separate 
accounts  of  food  consumed  by  cMckens  killed  before  grown  to 
pullets.  If  properly  managed  there  will  be  enough  eggs  to  cover 
all  expenses. 

By  this  triple  plan  we  are  first  enabled  to  tell  bennners  how 
much  fowl  runs  are  likely  to  cost,  secondly  how  much  the  fowls 
themselves  may  be  assumed  to  cost,  and  finally  for  how  much  or 
for  how  littie  eggs  can  be  obtained.  The  weak  point  in  the 
system,  as  Mr.  F.  C.  Taylor  remarks,  is  that  the  absolute  cost  of 
the  poultry  in  the  second  section  is  not  arrived  at ;  but  as  a  broad 
easily  applied  principle  is  all  that  is  needed  your  correspondent 
will  pemaps  accept  the  plan.  His  accounts  will  still  show  up 
well  even  with  the  incresMd  burden  of  houses  and  runs  :  thus — 
Dead-ttock  Account.— B,xmB  and  utensils,  say  £22;  interest  on 
same,  £1  2$  :  total,  £28  28,  Depreciation,  £2  4«. ;  valuation  for 
1879,  £20  18f. :  total,  £28  2s.  lAve-tiock  Aocount."^Bii6B  bought, 
£2  18f.  M. ;  depreciation  of  buildings,  £2  4t. ;  total.  £4  17«.  6</. 
Birds  killed  and  sold,  £2  16«. ;  cost  of  present  stock  (U.  10^. 
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each).  £2  U,  6<2. :  total,  £4  17«.  6<2.  Current  AccourU.^Vood  cotfc, 
£7  I2t,  U<L  Manure,  lOt. ;  1689  eggs  coat  £7  2i,  lid. :  total, 
£7  12t.  lid.  The  eg|^  ooeting  a  very  small  fraction  over  a  pennj 
each.     We  may-  fairly  congratulate  Mr.  F.  C,  Taylor  on  hia 


Now  for  "  A.  B.  C."  There  is  a  slapdash  air  aboyt  his  financial 
statement  which  is  very  amusing,  but  it  is  too  crude  to  be  valu- 
able as  it  is.  His  site  is  exceptionally  favourable,  and  is  calculated 
to  raise  envy  in  the  breasts  of  those  of  us  who  have  to  commence 
operations  on  the  bare  ground  or  between  three  bare  walls.  I 
take  it  that  we  want  to  solve  the  problem  for  those  whose  sur- 
roundings are  unfavourable.  We  may  gather  a  good  lesson  from 
'*  A.  B.  C.'s  "  accounts,  and  wonder  how  it  happens  that  our  island 
is  not  self-supplying  in  poultry  matters.  jAve-ttUH-k  A<'.couiU. — 
Original  stock  cost,  £4 :  profit  to  egg  account.  £5  U.  4tl. :  total, 
£9  it,  4d,  Poultry  killed,  £9  U.  4il, ;  present  stock  cost  nil : 
£9  Is.  4d.  Current  Aooount, — Food  cost  £9  2$.  Live-stock  ac- 
count balance,  £5  la.  4J. ;  1282  eggs  cost  three-farthings  each, 
£4  08,  dd, :  total,  £9  2«. 

Bv  calculation  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  prices  quoted  for 
poultry  killed  to  be  reasonable ;  and  the  question  naturally  arises, 
If  "  A.  B.  C."  can  n-ow  eg^s  at  three-farthings  each  all  the  year 
round  and  keep  up  his  st<^k  of  poultry  without  gost,  what  is  to 
prevent  others  doing  the  same  ?  I  can  onl^  suggest  in  answer 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  earn  money  quicker  in  other  ways. 
Anyhow,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fowls  do  pay  a  very  hand- 
same  profit  on  outlay. — Col.  B. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE   BIRD  SHOW. 

{Continued  from  page  167.) 

TiMB  pressing  somewhat  heavily  upon  us  last  week,  we  were 
compelled  to  curtail  our  remarks  respecting  the  Canary  and  Mule 

SrHons  of  the  Show.  One  fact  is  evident  respectinff  the  cayenne* 
i  Norwich  birds,  that  they  have  fallen  off  in  the  number  of 
entries  compared  with  the  show  of  1878,  whilst  the  good  old- 
fashioned  coloured  birds,  non-peppered,  have  increased  this  year. 
Still  the  number  of  Clear  Yellows  and  Buffs  in  the  first  six  classes 
were  most  of  them  very  attractive  in  colour.  The  competition 
between  Messrs.  Kackley's  No.  10  and  Mr.  Russell's  No.  5  was 
close,  the  former  exhibitor  having  the  advantage  in  each  instance 
for  colour  and  condition — a  clever  win,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
feated bird  had  previously  won  a  first  at  Northampton,  first  at 
Bradford,  and  a  second  at  the  Alexandra  Show.  In  the  Clear 
Buffs  the  scales  were  turned  in  a  marked  degree  by  "Mr.  Russell's 
first  Alexandi'a  making  an  easy  win  here  also  with  an  exceedingly 
fine  bloomy  bird,  to  our  thinking  the  best  out  during  the  Show 
season.  The  class  throughout  was  a  good  one.  Class  3,  Evenly 
marked  Norwich,  had  just  half  a  score  representatives,  nearly  all 
winners  apparently  at  first  view,  but  varying  somewhat  in  their 
shew  points.  The  words  "  evenly  marked  "  in  this  class  is  a  con- 
dition mnch  to  be  regaided,  and  with  this  view  before  the  Judges 
the  decisions  were  arrived  at.  Our  notes  describe  the  winners 
thus :  First-prize  (White)  best  in  eyes  and  wings,  of  good  size  and 
ooadition,  but  not  quite  so  high-coloured  as  the  second-prize  bird 
(Mackley's),  which  also  posseased  good  eye  and  wing  marks,  the 
latter  in  our  opinion  being  a  better  bird  than  Messrs.  Mackley's, 
No.  44,  in  which  was  entered  in  the  catalogue  at  doable  the  sale 
pioe,  and  received  a  very  highly  commended  card ;  but  tbe  bird 
»  mariced  too  heavy  in  the  wings,  and  possesses  the  grave  fault 
of  having  marks  in  the  front  of  the  eyes  bordering  upon  the  fore- 
head. No.  47  (Mackley's  very  highly  commended)  at  first  sight 
appeared  a  likely  winner ;  but  a  light  feather  in  the  wing  where 
a  black  one  should  be  kept  the  bird  in  the  rear.  Considering  the 
difScnlty  of  getting  thorough  perfiect  marked  birds  to  the  post, 
the  class  was  a  good  one  although  few  in  number.  Class  4  (Evenly 
mazked  Boffi)  were  more  numerous,  Messrs.  Mackley  being  first 
with  a  moderate-prioed  bird,  and  second  with  a  specimen  entered 
to  be  sold  for  £20.  Our  notes  describe  the  winner  as  a  splendid 
first,  compact  in  build,  with  good  marks  ;  and  the  one  it  defeated 
as  a  veij  fine  pointed  second.  This  class  was  an  excellent  one, 
containmp^  several  very  highly  commended  and  highly  commended 
binb  in  it.  The  Uneven-marked  Yellows  and  BxxSb  were  pro- 
fusely represented.  Their  chief  qualifications  being  colour,  con- 
dition and  quality,  there  was  not  so  much  difficult  in  arriving 
at  the  prize-winners,  the  chief  honours  being  taken  by  Messrs. 
Mackley  and  Mr.  Russell's  birds. 

The  next  six  classes  oontained  non-peppered  Norwich,  the  com- 
petition in  each  class  being  eood.  The  first-prize  Yellow  was  a 
pretty  silky-feathered  bird,  the  picture  of  health  and  condition, 
and  of  moderate  size,  such  a  bird  as  we  should  prefer  for  breed- 
ing with  for  future  stock  in  preference  to  those  of  a  coarser- 
feathered  kind  we  noticed  here  and  there  in  the  class.  Tbe  Buff 
Norwich  were  excellent,  the  three  prizes  being  won  by  Mackley 
Brothers,  who  appeared  to  be  leviathans  in  the  Nonvich  classes, 
winninp^  no  less  than  twenlr-two  prizes  in  twelve  classes.  The 
fiist-imse  Even-marked  Yellow  (Cleminson)  was  beautifully  pen- 
cilled on  eyes  and  wings— a  bird  we  believe  we  have  seen  before 
at  Wellingborough  as  a  first-prize  winner.  We  considered  it  an 
easy  winner. 


There  were  many  magnifioent  crested  birds  with  larger  crssts, 
we  believe,  than  any  seen  before  the  present  season.  For- 
merly it  was  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  bring  forth  Yellow- 
crested  NorMfich  with  abundant  crests,  but  now  that  difficulty 
appears  to  be  surmounted,  for  several  Yellow  specimens  were 
shown  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  We  admire  a 
heavy  uniformrcreated  bird  with  a  crest  striking  from  the  centre 
of  the  crown  without  showing  a  large  bald  centre,  which  to  oar 
thinking  completely  spoiled  t^e  appearance  of  one  of  the  birds 
in  Clasa  18.  which  had  a  bald  speck  in  the  centre  of  its  head  the 
size  of  a  small  pearl  button.  As  to  the  Buff-crested  birds,  gene- 
rally speaking  they  were  fine  beyond  doubt,  and  they  may  well 
be  termed  "  King  of  Crests,"  '*  Queen  of  Crests,"  and  '*  Master* 
piece,"  owing  to  the  immensity  of  feathers  each  specimen  pos- 
sessed. The  chief  winners  in  the  Crested  classes  were  Mackley 
Brothers,  Russell,  Pearl,  Hopkins,  Waite,  Hay  ton,  and  Kerwin. 

The  Belgian  birds  showed  good  breed,  ttb*.  Itutter  again  exhibit* 
ing  largely  and  winning  most  of  the  prizes.  Still  he  found  strong 
competitora  in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Peet  and  Bae,  the  former 
taking  first  honoartj  in  Class  18  (Yellow  Belgians),  and  the  latter 
exhibitor  second  prizes  in  Buff  Belgians. 

The  London  Fancies  were  somewhat  behind  former  shows  for 
general  quality,  but  the  Lizard  birds  came  to  the  front  in  excel- 
lent feather  for  caps  and  spangles.  In  the  two  classes  for 
Jonques  and  Mealies  Mr.  Irons  of  Northampton  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance against  bis  more  southern  brethren,  and  won  first  prize 
in  each  class.  Tbe  first-prize  Grold-spangled  Lizard  (Halse)  was 
a  very  good  sample  of  what  a  Lizard  biral  should  be,  possessing 
size,  richness  of  plumage,  large  cap,  distinct  spangles,  blaek  legs, 
and  general  condition  ;  and  had  the  bird  not  possessed  thne 
essential  qualifications  the  second-prize  bird  (Cleminson)  would 
have  been  first.  Mr.  Beid's  Silver-spangled  Lizard  likewise  won 
an  easy  first  for  its  general  commendable  qualities,  albeit  Hr. 
Bunting's  second  was  a  fair  stamp  of  a  Silver  bird.  In  the 
Broken-capped  Golden  class  Mr.  Cleminson  won  an  easy  first, 
and  in  the  Broken-capped  Silver  class  Mr.  Bunting  showed  an 
exceedingly  fine  feathered  specimen  for  a  first  prize. 

The  other  classes  for  Canaries  comprised  about  thirty  Yorksbue 
birds,  the  principal  winners  being  M!essrs.  Cleminson,  Thackeiay, 
Troake,  Wilkinson,  and  Belk ;  nearly  eighty  Cinnamons  of  peroered 
and  non-peppered  kinds  were  shown,  Messrs.  Mackley,  Doyle, 
Yallop,  Fairall,  Barker,  Barwell,  and  Bexson  ;  upwards  of  thir^ 
Coppies  and  Plainheads,  the  winnei-s  being  iCessrs.  Wright  aad 
Smethurst  (six  prizes),  and  Yallop,  Badmore,  Mackley,  and  Wil- 
kinson ;  besides  fourteen  Canaries  of  the  Scotch  Fancy  kind.  The 
groups  of  six  Canaries  in  each  cage  and  the  Mulea  were  very 
attractive,  and  formed  a  great  feature  in  the  Show.  In  Class  4^ 
in  the  catalogue,  entry  5<%  is  stated  to  be  disqualified,  whereas  it 
should  have  been  odtix. 


VARIETIES. 


Wb  have  received  the  Spring  Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds  of 
Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holbom,  London,  which,  besides 
enumerating  a  great  number  of  roots  and  affording  evidence  of 
their  quality,  is  freely  illustrated  with  those  roots  that  in  the  hands 
of  experienced  cultivators  have  won  the  various  prizes  that  are 
referred  to  in  the  publication. 

—  A  PAMPHLET  lately  issued  by  the  Amies'  Manure  Company 
contains  a  remarkable  array  of  testimony  in  favour  of  the  manure 
from  cultivators  of  various  grades  in  many  districts,  who  spesk 
with  high  approval  of  it  as  a  fertiliser  for  the  several  farm  and 
garden  crops  to  which  they  have  applied  it. 

^*  W.  J."  writes  as  follows  on  applying  comb  foundation  to 

straw  skeps  : — '^  The  great  gain  in  employing  comb  foundation  is 
clearly  established  in  your  columns,  but  how  it  is  to  be  inserted 
in  my  large  Pettigrew  straw  skeps  with  their  numerous  cross 
sticks  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Should  the  sticks  be  left 
out,  on  moving  my  hives  to  the  moors  they  must  come  to  ^nst 
I  am  afraid  it  is  the  case  over  again  of  putting  new  wine  into 
old  bottles.  Is  it  advisable  for  me  to  abandon  my  old  skeps 
and  run-honey  Fystem,  and  go  in  for  frame  hives  and  super 
honeycohib  ?  As  many  are  in  the  same  doubt  as  I  am  for  the 
coming  season,  kindly  insert  this  to  draw  forth  a  general  ex- 
pression of  opinion." 

Mr.  Raitt  communicates  the  following  recipe  for  candy 

feed  for  bees  :  —  Boil  in  a  common  pot  as  mn<»  sugar  ss 
may  be  required,  with  as  little  water  as  will  melt  it— say  half  a 
teacupful  to  each  pound  of  sugar.  Keep  stirring  briskly  for  ten 
minutes  or  so ;  then  try  a  few  drops  on  a  spoon,  holding  it  in 
cold  water.  If  it  gets  stiff  enough  to  draw  into  a  thresid  take 
the  pan  off  the  fire.  The  mass  if  now  poured  out  would  gi^e  a 
very  thick  syrup  or  clear  barleysugar ;  but  if  stirred  briskly  in 
the  pan  for  a  few  minutes  before  pouring  out  it  will  begin  to 
thieken  and  granulate,  and  if  now  poured  out  and  cooled  will 
furnish  a  hard  white  cake  in  which  there  still  remains  so  much 
water  thoroughly  incorporated  that,  though  it  will  not  melt  snd 
run  down  as  barleysugar  does,  it  is  very  easily  dissolved  by  the 
bees.    The  floup— common  wheat  flour— is  stirred  in  just  befiire 
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poniiag  onL  a  handfal  to  each  poond  of  sagar.  The  best  form  of 
cake  is  had  07  spteading  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  o^er  a  soup  plate 
aad  ponrfai^  about  a  pound  into  each,  in  ten  minutes  or  more 
it  may  be  hfted  out  and  the  paper  taken  off.  The  cake  is  then 
alipped  under  the  quilt  of  a  frame  hire,  or  laid  over  the  feed  hole 
of  a  skep,  and  \rarml7  covered  up.  Hr.  Haitt  has  lately  discovered 
that  the  bees  will  to  some  extent  store  the  flour  as  they  do  pollen, 
but  generally  it  will  be  'ound  that  it  is  all  used  at  onoe  by  the 
beoB  for  their  own  nourishment  or  that  of  their  yonng.  Should 
anyone  fail  to  get  a  good  hard  oake  at  first,  it  can  be  re-melted 
and  boiled  a  little  longer.  The  flour  now  in  it  will,  however, 
cause  it  to  boil  over  very  readily. 


NITROGENOUS  DIET  FOR  BEES. 

Now  that  spring  feeding  will  shortly  commence,  what  to  feed 
with — syrup,  candy,  honey,  the  various  kinds  of  flour,  d:c. — will 
be  the  anxious  thought  of  many.  After  the  severe  winter  ordeal 
that  British  bees  have  gone  through,  my  experience  thus  early  in 
the  year  of  a  coozbo  of  nitrogenous  diet  may  be  useful  to  your 


"  Keep  vour  stocks  strong"  is  a  cardinal  principle  in  bee- 
keeping ;  but  suppose  that  from  any  cause  your  stocks  have 
dwindled  to  very  weak  ones.  Having  those  weak  stocks,  but 
healthy,  and  queens  of  known  value,  what  would  you  do  ?  Buy 
np  stocks  to  fortify  them  with  ?  Of  fifty  stocks  by  uniting  make 
twenty-five  ?  No ;  that  has  not  been  my  plan.  In  the  first  place  you 
may  not  easily  find  colonies  for  sale,  and  price  may  be  an  obstacle. 
In  the  second  place,  having  fifty  stocks  you  want  to  meet  the 
harvest  with  that  number  if  possible.  So  we  come  back  to  the 
only  solution  of  the  question — ^viz.,  careful  feeding-up. 

••  What  new  nostrum  now  ?  "  I  imagine  I  hear  your  readers  ex- 
claim, aeeinff  we  have  lately  been  reading  of  Mr.  Baitt  and  his 
bannock  soa&ked  in  honey,  and  not  long  ago  I  saw  a  description  of 
a  garden  plot  of  gigantic  paper  crocuses  constantly  supplied  with 
artificial  pollen  by  the  careful  bee-master. 

Well,  my  nostrums  are  milk  food  and  egg  food,  with  a  oondi- 
ment  to  assist  digestion  ;  and  my  experience  is  that  of  ]>ecember, 
1878,  JaBuaiy,  and  part  of  Febmary  of  this  year. 

I  wanted  to  make  my  stocks  strong,  and  that  quickly,  so  I  read 
np  tlie  subject  of  feeding  and  pondered  it  over,  coming  at  last  to 
the  condnsion  that  it  was  that  kind  of  food  which  in  a  small 
compass  contained  the  most  highly  essential  ingredients  for 
forming  snimal  tissue  that  ought  to  oe  given. 

Whetiier  pollen  forms  the  slices  of  toast  a  bee  takes  with  his 
oofFiee  of  a  morning  or  not  I  do  not  know  ■  but  I  do  know  that 
vast  quantities  of  pollen  go  into  the  hive  if  the  weather  is  favour- 
able and  a  supply  at  hand.    I  believe  it  goes  in  to  feed  both  voung 
and  old  bees  from  one  simple  consideration,  that  in  the  pollen  is 
found  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  and  maintenance 
of  all  muscular  tissue.    I  refer  to  nitrogen. 
Let  OS  take  one  analysis  of  pollen  . — 

Water lJ-74 

Aflh  2-72 

AlbnmmoTis  21*75 

Pu«ar  28-20 

Artificial  nltrogenoos  orxKaic  substances 36*59 
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Here  we  find  albumen  and  nitrogen  predominating. 

A  French  authority  writes  thus  :  **  We  distinguish  in  pollen^ 

**  First,  the  waxy  matter  which  holds  the  grains  together  ; 

**  Second,  the  matter  which  forms  the  walls  of  those  grains  ; 

^  Third,  the  matter  contained  in  those  grains. 

**  First  and  second  contain  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ; 
but  the  third  when  analysed  gives— carbon,  0*62  ;  hydrogen,  0*7 ; 
nitrogen,  0*11  ;  oxygen,  0*80.'*  My  authority  goes  on  to  say  it  is 
iheoe  nitrogenous  parts  of  the  poUen  that  are  the  nutritive  por- 
tion for  the  bees,  and  the  most  important  to  consider. 

This  interior  portion  of  the  grains  of  pollen  is  the  only  part 
which  contains  nitrogen,  that  body  indispensable  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  larve  and  bees. 

Now  we  know  that  no  muscular  tissue  can  grow-without  albu- 
men which  contains  nitrogen,  and  that  certain  articles  of  food  are 
richer  in  nitrogenous  compounds  than  others ;  and  we  find  in  milk 
and  eggs  two  notable  examples. 

In  milk  we  have  all  classes  of  simple  alimentary  substances 
togf^her,  it  being  composed  of  water,  compounds  of  chlorine  salts, 
CBseine,  fat,  and  sugar,  whilst  the  egg  cob  tains  six  of  the  aliment- 
ary principles — viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus,  all  easily  soluble  and  assimilable. 

An  eonoentrated  foods  are  difficult  of  digestion,  and  so  we 
supply  a  condiment  to  assist  digestion  in  the  shape  of  common 
salt  placed  in  their  drinking  troughs. 

Having,  tiierefore,  deoided  upon  articles  of  food,  I  have  tried 
them,  and  with  such  a  measure  of  success  that  I  hope  my  expe- 
rience thus  early  in  1879  may  be  of  use  to  induce  others  to  follow 
on  the  dietary  and  report  results. 

The  milk  food  I  prepare  thus :  It  is  first  boiled  soon  after 
being  milked,  the  doc  removed,  and  then  if  sugar  be  used  to 


sweeten  it,  a  pound  of  sugar  is  dissolved  in  each  quart  of  milk.  If 
honey  be  usea  the  milk  must  become  cold  before  the  honey  (a  pound 
to  a  quart)  is  added,  and  it  must  not  be  warmed  again.  Boiling 
prevents  souring ;  and  as  skimmed  milk  is  most  easily  digested, 
the  clot  which  is  caseine  is  removed. 

In  the  milk  of  asses  we  find  a  poverty  of  fatty  matters  and  an 
abundance  of  sugar.  Those  who  keep  these  animals  will,  I  hope, 
take  the  hint,  ana  feed  their  bees  with  their  milk,  letting  us  know 
the  results. 

The  egg  food  I  prepare  thus  :  When  a  sufficient  number  of 
eggs  have  been  broken  into  a  basin  they  are  well  whisked,  and 
honey  added  in  the  proportion  of  doable  weight  of  honey  to  a 
given  weight  of  egg  substance.  To  eggs  I  have  likewise  added 
a  sugar  syrup  made  of  7  lbs.  of  sugar  to  4  tbs.  of  water. 

TMs  milk  and  egg  food  I  give  at  night  in  little  tin  trays  either 
placed  inside  the  hive  or  outside  on  the  doorstep,  the  quantity 
being  regulated  to  the  size  of  tile  stock.  The  milk  food  I  give 
every  night,  and  can  see  no  ill  effect.  The  egg  food  I  give  for 
two  nights,  and  allow  the  third  to  pass  mfaius  food.  At  each 
feed  I  give  what  I  consider  adapted  to  the  sli«igth  of  the  colony, 
As  the  hive  grows  in  strength  so  the  quantity  will  have  to  be 
increased. 

If  I  notice  that  they  are  storing  it  away  too  lapid^  I  slightly 
diminish  the  supply.  This  refers  to  milk  diet,  but  with  eg^  food 
I  am  careful  to  give  only  what  I  feel  sure  will  be  consomed  m  the 
night.  If  I  find  any  left  in  the  trays  next  day  I  remove  it  and  let 
another  hive  finish  it  at  once. 

The  results  are  simply  these,  that  by  the  above  means  you  can 
start  the  queen  laying  at  any  moment,  and  as  fast  as  the  bees 
hatch  out  strong  enough  to  cover  the  brood  every  cell  of  a  fresh 
frame  of  empty  comb  you  insert  will  be  found  to  contain  a  freshly 
laid  egg. 

I  have  one  hive  now  fed  on  milk  only.  Six  weeks  ago  it  con- 
tained simply  a  queen  and  a  handful  of  bees.  They  now  corer 
four  frames  (Woodbuiy  size),  having  built  out  their  comb  from 
Raitt's  foundation,  and  are  now  busuy  en^^aged  on  a  fifth.  One 
noticeable  fact  is,  that  whereas  those  particular  bAes  were  weak 
and  puny,  never  showing  fight,  the  present  generation  are  large 
strongly  developed  bees. 

Let  us  consider  the  enormous  waste  of  muscular  tissue  per  diem 
in  every  hard-working  bee ;  and  remembering  that  sugar  in  any 
form,  being  devoid  of  nitrogen,  is  contributing  in  no  degree  to  the 
sustenance  of  that  muscular  tissue,  I  think  that  we  can  only  come 
to  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  bees  do  eat  pollen. — ^Abthvr 
Todd,  Algeria, 

A  STORE  FOR  HONEY  AND  APIARIAN 

APPLIANCES. 

I  8BB  in  our  Journal  of  the  20ith  ult.  that  the  Baroness  Bnxdett- 
Coutts  has  offered  a  shop  and  store  in  Columbia  Market  for  the 
sale  of  honey,  and  I  trust  that  the  Bee-keepers'  Association  will 
avail  itself  of  the  offer.  It  would,  I  believe,  increase  the  number 
of  the  associates.  I  have  myself  held  back  because  I  conld  not 
see  any  advantage  in  belonging  to  the  Association.  I  would  far- 
ther suggest  that  the  store  be  not  only  for  honey  bnt  for  all  kinds 
of  hives  and  appliances.  This  would  be  a  great  .advantage  to 
hive  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  purchasers.  Our  most  skilled 
hive  makers  live  in  the  country,  but  it  is  both  expensive  and  in- 
convenient to  pay  them  a  visit ;  bnt  London  is  the  great  centre, 
and  most  of  us  have  occasionally  to  pay  it  a  visit. 

One  of  my  greatest  drawbacks  to  bee-keeping  has  been  to  get  a 
sale  for  the  honey.  I  applied  to  a  grocer  in  a  large  town,  and  he 
showed  me  a  glass  of  American  honey  said  to  be  collected  from 
orange  blossom.  It  was  liquid,  with  pieces  of  comb  floating  in 
it.  MjT  impression  was  that  it  was  sugar  syrapt  for  had  it  been 
honey  it  would  surely  have  crystallised.  Me  mformed  me  that 
this  quite  cut  the  English  honey  out  of  the  market,  and  that  he 
could  only  give  a  shilling  a  pound  for  super  honey  in  the  comb, 
and  that  he  was  supplied  for  the  season.  Some  certain  market 
for  honey  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  bee-keeping. 

I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  reduce  the  number  of  hives 
to  my  home  consumption,  but  I  shall  defer  doing  it  in  the  hope 
of  Columbia  Market  store. — S.  B. 


MODERN  BEE  MANAGEMENT.— No.  6. 

AriABIAN  APPLIANCES. 

Feeder. — At  times  it  is  necessary  to  feed  bees  as  in  eariy 
spring  or  late  autumn  to  stimulate  oreeding,  or  at  any  season 
when  stores  are  short.  No  feeder  should  be  used  which  offers  any 
temptation  to  stranger  bees  or  to  wasps.  Of  this  class  are  all 
those,  so  common,  which  are  inserted  in  the  doorway  or  floorboard, 
and  which  have  Uie  great  disadvantage  of  being  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  bees  in  cold  weather  or  when  the  coMny  is  weak.  Nor 
should  any  feeder  be  used  which  allows  Hie  syrup  to  tricdcle  down 
and  smear  bees,  oombs,  or  floorboard.  A  proper  feeder  must  be 
accessible  to  the  bees  without  their  leaving  the  cluster,  and  must 
give  facility  for  regulating  the  supply  according  to  the  object  in 
view.    All  hives  should  have  a  permanent  feed  hole  of  1^  inch 
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>boTe  the  coniba.  Shonld  the  bee«  be  clnstered  in  a  comer  of  ttu 
biTO,  it  maj  be  necewory  to  cat  a  freeh  hole  for  the  pnrpaae 
Over  thia  sbould  be  pUced  a  amall  piece  of  board  with  a  corr» 
spooding  hole  coTcred  by  &  piece  of  irinc  or  TOlcanite  perforated 
BO  that  from  one  to  a  doten  pinholee  may  be  bronght  OTer  th< 
feed  hole  at  will.  On  thie  plate  a  iride-monthed  battle  or  tnmblei 
fall  of  syrnp  may  be  inTertod  by  mesna  ot  a  small  tin  ahoni 
The  atmospheric  prewnM  will  support  the  liquid  till  the  b«a 
Buck  it  thtongh  the  pin  bolee.  For  winter  and  early  aprlng  feed' 
ing  I  much  prefer  the  eolid  candy  cake  referred  to  by  Mr,  Petd- 
grew  in  a  late  namber. 

Qufcn  Co^J.— Tbeee  ahoold  be  made  of  fine  wireoloth  with  ■ 
meeh  of  aboat  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  bo  that  the  beea  outside  mai 
hare  erery  facility  for  forming  aoquaintance  with  the  qaeeo 
Two  torme  of  cagea  ate  uaed.    The  one  shown  in  the  iUuatr«tioi 


We  adTlM  that  the  fovb  be  canAiI^  mtdwil.  ud  the  psoul 

liUKtmUotDtforttali.  Let  tlinu  han  diwdaUaa  (U  u  bud) 
dattarnoon.  ItyauouiHilvtltatcJattDoadoaoiaiidglnitiabfr 
,™  ™     D...  _...!. u-.. .  u^  neqoiio  the  hublt,  and  oh 


a  wUl  make  aU  bit  oi  . 

Ub.  ailTT's  Btvi  (AViMk).— Tbe  Mt«  dcKribed  od  lut  in> 
ted  on  pan  Ur,  li »(  Inchea  Iook.  and  la  Incha  bn^d^Mf 
lUn  on  which  Uh  fnoH  hue  la  >  IncbB  deep.  7M  lawtbte 
.  Uina  i-lti  InebM  for  tan  bnod  framea,  8  laehai  tttlaaMUt 
ecttoni,  and  I)  Inch  lor  two  dividan.  Whan  Atted  np  oooMui 
Jg  wUl  coat  about  Ki.  Thb  InclDdaa  Abbotfa  eidoderdac  br 
IratoC  tbo  wtda  tramea  iaooTa*dateachend,theiIit«eDKeHiiH 
!»,  and  a  nt  ol  (oorloeu  Hctiou  fitted  ai  a  tDpar,  with  nof  anil 
r  tittlngi. 


orofi,  SLir. 


Fig.  at.— Qneen  Cage, 
(fig.  26),  aold  by  Steele,  is  rety  naefnl  for  temporarily  confining 
aqneenand  her  retinue, or  for  sending  by  poat.  It  i» sent  out 
snpplied  with  enough  candy  cake  ran  into  a  comer  to  aupport  the 
queen  and  beea  for  a  fortnight  or  mora.  By  supplying  water 
occasionally  on  a  bit  of  sponge  they  may  live  for  months  in  it. 
With  proper  care  thia  cage  majalao  lerve  tor  introducing  a  qneen 
to  a  BttSDge  colony.  I  prefer,  howSTer,  another  atyle  of  cage  for 
MUB  pnrpoee  which  anyone  can  easily  make  for  himself  It 
craiaists  of  a  piece  ot  wuwioth  about  4  inchea  aquare,  rolled  round 
a  bar  of  wood  meaauring  IJ  inch  by  about  half  an  inch.  The  joint 
iBseonred  by  a  few  stitches  of  thin  wire.  The  bar  of  wood  is  then 
withdrawn,  and  enough  cut  tram  the  end  of  it  to  form  two  pings 
for  the  ends  of  the  cage.  Various  excellent  but  somewhat  costly 
j^iea  are  sold  by  dealeia,  fitted  with  some  form  of  trap  doot  for 
UberatinK  the  queen  whendeaired,  without  the  diaturbance  caused 
by  withdrawing  the  cage  from  between  the  combs.  As  I  always 
lae  to  see  what  aort  of  reception  her  majeety  meeta  with,  I  prefer 
Uie  home-made  cage  referred  to.  Often  eren  after  a  queen  has 
been  c^ed  for  days  in  a  hire,  she  will  be  attacked  by  the  bees 
immediately  ahe  is  liberated.  By  withdrawing  the  cags  gently 
and  allowmg  the  queen  to  walk  out  within  2  inches  or  so  of  the 
feed  hole  we  can  always  see  how  ahe  Is  received,  and  be  prei 

to   reacue    her  if  attsoked.— William    F "  ■*     ' 

gotrrie,  N.B. 

STEWARTON  HIVES. 
In  the  Journal  at  page  148  T  see  an  answei  to  a  correapondent 
abont  Stewartons  to  which  I  take  slight  exception.  I  ad™e  the 
lue  of  screws  in  whichever  box  might  be  on  tie  top  for  eecunng 
the  ban  firmly.  Then,  again,  small  sectional  flnpers  can  easily  be 
worked  on  them.  I  Jiave  ten  sectionals  above  the  first  honey  boi 
»na  use  no  adapting  board,  of  eonrse  covering  up  warmly.  I  do 
not  consider  the  beea  do  ouite  as  well,  aa  Stewartons  proper  are 
jndl  csidtal  hivea  for  yielding  fine  sorplns  honey  in  good  districta, 
but  it  pays  the  bee-keeper  better  because  of  the  more  re^y  sale, 
nnleBS  he  haa  customers  tliat  appreciate  and  pay  for  good  run 
honey. — A  Dbbbtbhuib  Bbb-sbbper. 

I  KBAD  your  reply  to  Mr.  R.  A.  White  that  screws  were  on 
undoubted  objection,  and  removed  them  from  one  of  my  new 
Iwiea.  Carrying  it  out  of  the  room  aideways,  framed,  bars,  and 
slides  all  fell  out  on  the  carpeL  To  invert  the  hive  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  driving,  only  fancy  the  smash  and  ruin  of  the  entire  eon- 
tents  to  Mr.  White.    Kindly  conosel  him,  and  ha  will  thank— 

OOR  LETTEH  BOX. 

FOWLi  Batthi]  Eoo  SBILLa  U.  p.  B,}.— It  is  almoat  an  sdmittad  bet 
ttiattowlBeat  the  sbellt  at  tlM  eras  tji^hava  laid  la  order  tolOnn  tboae 
abont  to  anlvt  at  matority.  Havfng  aecfdenlallv  eonM  acraas  the  oonteata 
tba*  like  than,  and^om  that  time  (onta  tbn  han  a  donble  motlfe  for 
arthig  tJiaIr  own  nmdnMlon.  In  ooutqusnce  ft  taaoomM  imi  iimij  to  pro- 
vide tfam  wltb  ibat  OiKj  lack.  The  pdndpal  Ingredlanta  ■»  lAalk  and 
linie.  TtaiaeannotbagivBnmanimeoononiloaloitnwieaaefalfocmthan 
In  that  of  btickla/BTB-  mbbliJi.  Tbe  bfst  ptu  la  to  throw  down  a  barrow- 
load  in  their  baonta,  ehooaing  some  plaoo  where  It  will  nnuln  drv.  There 
If  generaJly  hi  tbeae  casta  some  UtUe  dlBtnrtanoa  ot  the  bealtli  and  the 


ik.  For  maoT  reaaona  one  doorwar  Is  Iwtter  than  two  In  a  Ieik 
I  ot  tbe  outside  comht  a  large  Uvea  are  filled  with  pure  di^ 
1  to  the  beat  asper  honey.  Id  a  Innia  hive  at  iliteen  twi,  Ivo 
majr  be  ottan  toimd  unaolled  and  apotleasly  pan^  tlllBd  *rlUi  thi 

bnt  U  a  doorway  ««ia  cat  in  the  end  ot  tbe  hive  tba  tnffli  it 
oat  would  dlscoloDr  the  oomba  and  make  than  nnilgbt^.   TbU 

holda  good  [D  favoor  of  the  comba  rnnnlng  from  frant  ti  bict 
irsn  to  run  from  side  to  aide  no  haia  of  banercomb  could  be 
tbe  froDl  oC  tin  hive.  Comba  going  from  aide  to  sldf  inHild  ilai 
liaca  trom  gotDg  atraight  to  tba  door.  From  every  oonb  ibn 
to  go  to  tbe  board,  and  then  at  right  angles  ttavel  on  It  to  tba 
teia  bave  to  travel  gieatei  diltiuKH  Inside  tbdrhlvHubrntbtif 
in  the  wrong  direction    — ■"  —  ' "  —--■—-  -"■■  ■ 


Jlhlvei 


UBTBOBOLOOICAL  OBBBETATlONfi. 

CAMDEN  B^tCAHB,  LOKDOK. 

"    ".;  lang.tt'g'rw.;  Altitude, 
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RXKABKa. 
hi  early  morning,  floe  afterwards,  high  and  very  cold  ffind ; 

id  oovend  with  snow  In  morning,  which  gmdnaUy  nirilfd ; 

'ain  after  II  aji,  vary  thick  and  glaomy. 

1  tog,  damp  and  very  gloODiy  all  day. 

Flneailmday;  foggy  at  night. 

I  white  tmatmaaity  nmrnlng;  fine  and  nearly  cloDdlees  itj; 

■t  teniperaliin!  in  aon  thla  yev  ;  stwllgbt  nighL 

niDBbiDe ;  moonlight  airaulniE- 

brigbt  day,rattaerovercaatat4PJi.;  moonllgtitevening;  vEody 

elow  the  average.— O.  J.  BnBWa. 


COVBNT  OABDBN  IIARKBT.— Makch  *. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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HARCH  1»-19,  1879. 


Boyal  Society  at  8^  P  jc. 

Qiwckett  (Microaoopical)  Club  at  8  P  Jf . 


3  SUKDAY  IN  Lest. 
London  Instlttitlon  at  5  pjf . 
Zoological  Society  at  8.80  P.M. 
Society  of  Arts  at  8  p  JH . 


^      Ayerage 
Temperature  near 
London. 

Stin 
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h.    m. 
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6    91 
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80 
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34.4 
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6    19 

6      0 
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78 

From  obflerratlons  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  avera^re  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  50.8^ ;    and   its  night 
tempeiatnre  34>>. 


NOTES  ON  CUT  FLOWERS. 

^HAT  a  weary  winter  mast  the  present  have 
been  to  those  who  have  been  waiting  for 
Christmas  Roses,  Violets,  and  Aconites  to 
usher  in  the  hardy  flowers  of  spring  and 
ease  somewhat    the  strain  on  the    indoor 

rLC^'^Ol^    flowering  plants !  Yet  here  we  are  in  the  last 
O^iflK^         week  of  February  and  in  the  midst  of  another 
snowstorm,  and  thankful  indeed  to  think  that, 
much  as  we  appreciate  the  hardy  flowers,  there 
has  been  a  sufficiency  of  flowers  throughout  the  winter 
for  all  purposes  without  them,  and  that  as  the  spring 
advances,  notwithstanding  the  weatj^er,   flowers  will 
not  be  wanting. 

Flowers  are  now-a-days  a  simple  necessity  in  the  homes 
of  the  wealthy,  and  from  their  nature  must  be  supplied 
from  home  gardens.    A  dearth  of  fruits  or  vegetables  can 
at  all  seasons  be  made  good  by  purchasing — other  countries 
supplying  both — should  the  home  supply  fail.     Practically 
each  garden  has  to  supply  the  home  to  which  it  appertains 
with  dowers,  and  has  to  stand  on  its  own  producing  capa- 
biZfti'es  in  this  department  or  fail.    With  unlimited  accom- 
modation it  is  doubtless  not  difficult  to  have  flowers  in 
*'  armfals  "  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  it  is  not  such 
gardens  we  have  in  view  just  now.    What  is  wanted  to  be 
enforced  is  the  best,  and  indeed  only,  means  of  attaining 
to  that  happy  condition  of  having  a  supply  which  can  bear 
a  strain  at  any  season  without  having  a  collapse  in  the 
supply. 

I  will  state  how  I  manage  this  part  of  my  duties,  and 
how  I  have  thus  far  passed  through  the  winter  without  hardy 
flowers  which  had  been  reckoned  on,  and  how  I  can  con- 
tinue to  go  on  without  that  aid.  There  are  only  two 
stnictares  here  which  are  devoted  to  plant-growing — a 
conservatory  and  stove,  the  others  are  all  primarily  dedi- 
cated to  fruit-production.  In  these  latter  the  great  majority 
of  flowering  plants  are  grown  throughout  the  winter  months. 
At  the  same  time  a  somewhat  extensive  flower  garden  has 
to  be  kept  in  remembrance  when  allocating  space  in  these 
structures,  so  that  by  the  time  everything  is  placed  in 
winter  quarters  the  whole  of  the  houses  and  pits  are  filled. 

Until  the  time  Chrysanthemums  come  in,  and  in  fact 
overlapping  the  earliest  of  these,  there  are  various  Asters, 
late  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  late-flowering  annuals,  &c.,  which 
are  very  useful.  Single  Dahlias  are  also  of  great  value  at 
that  season,  and  it  is  generally  into  November  before  the 
sole  supply  of  cut  flowers  is  derived  from  plants  grown 
under  glass.  In  preparing  stock  for  the  above  purpose  the 
important  point  is  kept  m  view  of  relying  on  a  limited 
selection  or  plants,  which  with  proper  management  will 
be  certain  to  supply  us  with  their  crops  of  bloom  in  due 
season.  Mixed  collections — a  plant  of  this  and  another  of 
that — are  eschewed  as  being  both  unprofitable  and  unre- 
liable. We  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  single  examples 
of  many  plants,  but  these  are  left  out  of  the  list  entirely, 
as  a  rule.  Well,  then.  Chrysanthemums  are  a  pUce  He 
resiBtance  during  three  of  the  worst  months.  They  are 
transplanted  into  bare  places  by  walls,  in  front  of  glass 
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houses,  or  wherever  a  likely  spot  happens  to  be  found 
where  one  of  two  can  be  put,  while  the  main  lot  are  safe 
under  glass  in  a  cool  house.  At  the  same  time  that  these 
arrive  in  quantity  zonal  Pelargoniums  are  also  just  then 
of  great  service.  Schizostylis  coccinea  is  grown  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  enable  us  to  cut  spikes  by  the  dozen.  A 
large  batch  of  yearling  Cyclamens  keep  up  a  supply  of  their 
valuable  flowers  well  into  spring.  Two  or  three  species 
of  winter-flowering  Begonias  in  quantity  are  most  useful 
throughout  the  dreariest  of  the  months.  In  January  a 
batch  of  strong-grown  plants  of  Richardia  aethiopica  com- 
mence furnishing  their  superb  blooms  and  distinct  foliage. 
By  the  time  that  February  is  on  us  Lily  of  the  Valley  in 
any  reasonable  quantity  is  to  be  had  ;  a  large  number  of 
Chinese  Primulas  are  in  bloom,  with  Euphorbias,  Bpacrises, 
Spiraeas,  and  Dutch  forcing  bulbs.  Camellias  in  pots  are 
also  coming  on  in  quantities ;  and  with  Azaleas,  Deutzias, 
and  other  plants  which  come  into  flower  almost  naturally, 
we  can  wait  with  patience  for  the  long-looked-f or  Christmas 
Roses,  the  satiny  Sisyrinchiums,  the  beds  of  Codlins  and 
Cream  and  Butter  and  Eggs,  which  are  now  thrusting  the 
yellow  points  of  their  leaves  through  the  snow  ;  and  then 
there  will  be  Hepaticas,  Anemones,  and  G-olden  Doronicums ; 
and  soon  the  floral  gems  will  multiply,  and  flowers  will  be 
everywhere.    Indispensable  throughout  winter  are  a  few 

Elants  of  winter- flowering  Heaths,  £ucharis  amazonica, 
erried  Solanums,  a  goodly  quantity  of  large-flowering 
Mi^onette,  a  sufficient  number  of  Bouvardias  Vreelandii 
and  Hogarth,  to  supply  blooms  thrpughout  the  season. 

Wherever  there  are  means  a  number  of  the  best  Orchids 
should  be  grown  ;  these  should  be  strictly  selected  for  the 
purpose.  A  collection  of  Orchids  where  not  thoughtfully 
selected  is  to  the  ordinary  gardener  a  "white  elephant." 
Cypripedium  insigne  we  have  in  numbers,  and  such  useful 
kinds  as  Lielia  anceps,  L.  albida,  Coelogyne  cristata,  Ca- 
lanthe  vestita,  C.  Veitchi,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Dendrobium 
nobile,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  Cymbidium  ebumeum,  and 
various  Odontoglots  are  being  increased  in  numbers.  The 
most  of  the  Orchids  I  purchase  are  selected  for  winter  and 
spring  flowering,  as  where  one  has  only  limited  space  at 
disposal  they  are  of  most  value  at  these  seasons. 

Foliage  is,  if  not  quite  of  the  same  importance  as  flowers, 
of  nearly  as  much.  In  arranging  flowers  in  glasses  foliage 
is,  where  it  is  of  a  suitable  kind,  used  from  the  same  plants 
as  the  flowers  are  cut  from.  As,  for  instances,  Lily  of 
the  Valley  is  arranged  with  its  own  foliage ;  Cyclamens, 
Primulas,  Tulips,  Geraniums,  Begonias,  &c.,  in  conjunction 
with  theirs  ;  Epacris  blooms,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Chrys- 
anthemums, Orchids,^c.,  require  mixing  with  Ferns.  Some 
of  the  best  Ferns  are  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  trapeziforme, 
Pteris  tremula,  P.  longifolia,  P.  serrulata,  P.  s.  cristata, 
Davallia  Mooreana. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  months  there  is  such  an 
abundance  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  flowers  to  select  from 
that  flowers  grown  under  glass  are  almost  a  superfluity. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  Iris  family,  the  Lilies, 
Pyrethrums,  Phloxes,  Gladiolus,  Roses,  and  the  numberless 
other  flowers  which  are  now  quite  easily  obtainable,  in 
proof  of  this. 
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After  growing  and  flowering  the  plants  a  point  of  some 
importance  is  that  of  catting  them.  No  flowers  should  be  out 
Fasnly  or  without  thought.  Flowers  which  will  last  a  fortnight 
or  a  month  on  the  plants  should  be  left,  and  those  only  cut 
whioh  are  ready  for  the  knife.  Arrange  thinly  m  the  glasses, 
and  change  the  water  at  least  twice  in  the  week,  where  flowers 
will  last  Siat  time  in  a  cut  state. — R.  P.  Bbothebston, 


KEW  GARDENS. 


Wb  observe  that  Parliament  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
rejected  the  proposal  for  opening  Kew  Gardens  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  all  visitors.  We  have  never  attempted  to 
blow  hot  and  cold  on  this  question  by  proclaiming  our  alle- 
giance to  botany  and  horticulture  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  attempting  to  appease  the  local  populace  by  suggesting 
a  compromise.  Our  principle  is  this :  Kew  is  primarily  a 
scientific  and  educational  establishment,  recreation  being 
seoondary  and  subsidiary.  We  are  unable  to  join  in  an  agitation 
that  would  make  education  subservient  to  pleasure.  Neither 
do  we  recognise  the  agitation  being  in  any  way  national.  It 
is  not  even  metropolitan,  but  is  purely  local,  and  we  doubt  if 
ttie  taxpayers  of  the  kingdom  would  sanction  any  great  ad- 
dition of  imperial  outlay  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  an  in- 
finitesimal section  of  the  community.  Gardeners  and  students 
seeking  instruction  have  admission  to  the  Gardens  on  all  reason- 
able hours,  and  a  concession  has  been  made  to  the  public  by 
affording  them  admission  early  in  the  morning  of  public  holi- 
days, which  is,  we  think,  all  that  is  needed,  except  by  local 
raadents.  Kew  is  not  a  public  park.  The  timber  trees  in 
parks  are  not  liable  to  injury  by  thousands  of  people  sporting 
themselves  beneath  them  ;  but  at  Kew  the  trees  are  preserved 
in  their  natural  forms,  and  their  branches  sweep  the  grass, 
and  the  specimens  are  named.  Apart  from  the  liability  of  the 
trees  being  injured  if  not  guarded,  it  is  extremely  question- 
able if  their  names  would  be  considered  correct  by  "  young 
England,"  who,  as  railway  carriages  afford  sufficient  evidence, 
has  a  pencJiant  for  erasing  and  altering  letters.  Who  has  not 
seen  the  printed  request  in '  metropolitan  railway  carriages, 
"Wait  till  the  rain  stops,"  and  on  other  lines,  "Five  cats" 
printed  above  the  seats  ?  In  one  case  the  removal  of  the  "  t " 
faaa  converted  train  into  rain,  and  in  the  other  the  removal  of 
the  "b,"  and  the  "  e  "  changed  to  "c  "  have  transformed  the 
word  "seats  "  into  "  cats."  Such  pranks  may  be  amusing  to  the 
perpetrators,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  see  them  indulged  in  in  Kew 
Gardens  ;  and  who  will  say  that  while  such  tricks  are  played 
with  sentences  in  railway  carriages,  that  the  same  ingenuity 
would  not  be  exercised  on  the  names  of  specimens  at  Kew 
if  a  laz^e  staff  was  not  constantly  on  the  watch  to  prevent  it  ? 
We  do  not  think  the  public  demands  such  extra  outlay. 

We  trust  that  the  Gardens  will  be  maintained  in  their  in- 
^grity,  and  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  this  local  clamour 
— ^for  local  clamour  it  is,  and  nothing  more.  Some  attempt 
was  made  to  give  it  a  metropolitan  character  by  enlisting  the 
inftuence  of  the  railway  and  steamboat  companies,  who  placed 
petitions  at  all  their  stations  for  signature.  That  there  was 
no  lack  of  signatures  we  doubt  not,  for  there  are  plenty  of 
people  who  are  always  ready  to  sign  anything,  whether  it  be 
to  release  "  a  languishing  nobleman,"  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour,  or  even  to  abolish  labour  altogether.  And  what  does 
it  signify  to  the  railway  and  steamboat  companies  whether 
Kew  is  a  school  of  science  or  a  pleasure  park,  so  long  as  they 
can  advertise  "  Kew  Gardens  open  to  the  public  at  10  A.M., 
among  such  events  as  "  The  Chestnuts  at  Bushy  Park,"  "  A 
Polo  Match  at  Lillie  Bridge,"  or  "  Races  at  Sandown  ?" 


SOWING  SEEDS. 


The  remarks  of  "A  Nobthbbn  Gabdskes  "  on  this  subject 
at  page  149  contain  advice  as  sound  and  seasonable  as  any 
that  ever  appeared  in  the  Jonmnl  of  Hirrtieidture,  I  think  I 
have  said  something  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  same 
subject  in  these  pages.  I  fully  concur  with  all  that  has  been 
said  against  thick  seed-sowing.  It  is  chiefly  to  indoor  seed- 
sowing  that  attention  is  directed  at  page  149,  but  the  remarks 
apply  with  equal  force  to  seed-sowing  in  the  open  ground. 
There  are  generally  two  excuses  given  for  thick  sowing.  One, 
"  in  case  ^e  seeds  should  not  be  all  good ;"  the  other,  "  as 
there  is  plenty  of  seed  it  may  as  well  be  sown  thickly."  But 
such  excuses  do  not  warrant  cultivators  spoiling  their  crops.  I 
find  that  seeds,  as  a  rule,  which  are  procured  from  respectable 
seedsmen  at  a  reasonable  price  may  invariably  be  depended 


on  to  germinate  freely  under  ordinary  treatment ;  and  as  for 
sowing  thickly  because  seed  is  plentiful,  it  is  only  a  waste  of 
seed  in  the  first  place,  and  a  partial  or  total  destruction  of 
crops  afterwards. 

Take  Peas  for  instance.  We  hardly  ever  see  them  when  only 
an  inch  or  two  high,  but  they  are  such  a  thick  mass  that  no 
soil  can  be  seen  between  them  ;  and  when  they  grow  up  they 
are  so  close  that  hardly  a  pod  forms  in  the  centre  of  Uie  rows, 
and  the  whole  produce  is  not  only  smaller  than  it  should  be, 
but  the  flavour  is  deficient  Last  year  the  produce  was  much 
heavier  from  seed  that  was  sown  2  inches  apart  than  from 
rows  which  were  sown  in  the  old  matted  style ;  and  althoagh 
we  have  been  sowing  them  thinner  and  thinner  every  year,  we 
are  sowing  them  thinner  still  this  year,  as  we  are  annually 
becoming  more  convinced  of  the  many  advantages  which 
accrue  from  thin  sowing. 

We  never  saw  finer  Broad  Beans  than  those  which  were 
planted  singly  about  a  foot  apart,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Scarlet  Runners.  The  finest  crop  of  Onions  we  ever  had 
was  once  when  the  seed  was  sown  so  thinly  that  thinning  had 
never  to  be  resorted  to.  To-day,  March  7tb,  we  have  sown 
many  long  rows  after  the  same  plan.  In  short,  seed  of  every 
crop  in  the  kitchen  garden  should  be  sown  so  as  the  young 
plants  will  not  touch  each  other  until  they  are  about  1  oi 
2  inches  high,  then  if  thinning  has  to  be  resorted  to  it  can  be 
accomplished  without  touching  the  leaves  or  disturbing  the 
roots  of  the  plants  which  are  left  for  a  crop — an  advantage  of 
no  little  importance  with  such  crops  as  Turnips,  Carrots,  and 
all  root  crops.  As  seed-sowing  is  now  the  order  of  the  day,  let 
me  advise  all  your  readers  to  procure  good  kitcBen  garden 
seeds,  if  not  in  possession  of  them ;  sow  them  so  thinly  that 
when  the  plants  come  up  they  will  not  be  clustering  together 
in  twenties  and  thirties,  but  let  each  one  support  itself,  and 
thin  them  before  the  young  plants  have  time  to  grow  so  as  to 
crowd  each  other.— A  Kitchek  Gabdemeb. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— No.  2. 

It  being  not  yet  too  late  to  procure  varieties  of  which  the 
grower  may  be  in  want,  I  submit  a  list  of  varieties  which  in 
my  opinion  are  the  best  in  each  class. 

Soarlet  Buarrei, — ^These,  though  limited  in  numbers,  are 
extra  fine  in  quality.  They  are  Admiral  Curson  (Easom), 
Dreadnought  (Daniels).  Mars  (Hextall),  Mercuiy  (Hextall), 
*t  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (Ely),  True  Briton  (Hepworth). 

Orivuan,  Pink^  and  Purple  Bizarre*, — The  following  are  all 
good— Captain  Stott  (Jackson),  Col.  North  (Kirtland),  Ec- 
centric Jack  (Wood),  Graceless  Tom  (Wood),  John  Harland 
(Adams),  *John  Simonite  (Simonite),  Lord  Milton  (Ely), 
fLord  Raglan  (Rowers),  J.  D.  Hextall  (Simonite),  Manhall 
Ney  (Headley),  •Rifleman  (Wood),  *Warrior  (Slater),  Wm. 
Murray  (Adams),  Falconbridge  (May),  James  Taylor  (Gib- 
bons), Harah  Payne  (Ward),  Satisfaction  (Bowem). 

Purple  I^lakctt. — I  recommend  the  following— Dr.  Foster 
(Foster),  Juno  (Baildon),  James  Douglas  (Simonite),  Mayor 
of  Nottingham  (Taylor),  Premier  (Milwood),  SanUi  Payne 
(a  sport),  Squire  MeyneU  (Brabbin),  Squire  Trow  (Jackson). 

Scarlet  Flake*. — The  bestare  Ann  ihilator  (Jackson),  Clipper 
(Fletcher),  James  Cheetham  (Chadwick),  John  Bayley  (l>od- 
well).  Sportsman  (Hedderly). 

Rose  FMcs.—Cnstsi-galli  (Whittaker).  James  Merryweather 
(Wood),  John  Keet  (Whitehead),  Lovely  Ann  (Ely),  Maid  of 
Athens  (Hepworth),  Mrs.  Dodwell  (Lord),  Rose  of  Staplefoid 
(Headly),  Sibyl  (Holmes). 

Those  marked  with  a  star  thus  (•)  are  late  varieties,  and 
want  potting  early  and  pushing-on  in  order  to  have  them  in 
flower  at  the  general  blooming  time.  Those  marked  with  a 
dagger  thus  (f)  axe  very  high-coloured,  and  have  a  great  ten- 
dency to  run  or  sport  into  selfs.  They  require  to  be  potted  in 
a  compost  containing  little  or  no  manure,  and  never  allowed 
to  be  soaked  continuously  with  heavy  rains. 

In  PicoTEES  the  following  varieties  were  with  me  the  best— 

Of  Heary  Red  Edges^  which  I  never  remember  having  seen 
finer  than  in  1878, 1  select  the  following— Brunette  (Kirtland), 
Countess  of  Wilton  (Holland),  Dr.  Epps  (Smith),  is  not  this 
the  same  as  Mrs.  Fuller?  J.  B.  Bryant  (Ingram),  John  Smith 
(Bowers),  *Mrs,  Dodwell  (Turner),  Master  Norman  (Norman), 
Moma  (Fellowes),  Princess  of  Wales  (Fellowes). 

Ligkt  Edge*, — This  is  a  small  class  indeed,  but  still  very 
fine.  Thomas  William  (Flowdy),  Thomas  Jivens  (Flowdy). 
H.Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  (Lord),  M.Wm.  Summers  (Simonite), 
Clara  (Bowers). 
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Hearty  PwpU$, — ^The  following  were  all  good — ^Allianoe 
(Fellowes)  Gbuiticleer  (Fdlowes),  John  Delaforce  (Norman), 
Medina  (Fellowee),  Mrs.  Summers  (Simonite),  Plcco  (Jack- 
aon),  Zerlina  (Lord). 

Li0kt  or  Meiiwm  Sigei, — Excellent  yaiietSes  are  Ann  Lord 
(Loid),  M.Alice  (Lord),  M.Fann7  (Lord),  MJessie  (Turner), 
Ifax^  (Simonite),  Minnie  (Lord),  M.Mr8.  Douglas  (Slmonite), 
Silna  (Simonite). 

Hmt>ff  Rne  £dge9.^The  following  are  fine— *Charlee  Wil- 
liams (Norman),  Edith  Dombrain  (Turner),  *Fanny  Helen 
(Niven),  Juliana  (Turner),  Liady  Louisa  (Abercrombie),  Mrs. 
Lord  (Lord),  *Miss  Lee  (Lord),  Miss  Horner  (Lord),  Obadiah 
(Tomer). 

lAffhl  Rne  .a2^.^*fithel  (FeUowee),  EsteUe  (Fellowes), 
Mrs.  Nicholls  (Simonite),  Mrs.  Allcroft  (Turner),  Mrs.  Adams 
(Adams),  M.Mis8  Wood  (Wood),  Teresa  (Simonite). 

Note, — M,  Medium-edged  ;  thus  *,  late. 

Any  grower  possessing  of  the  foregoing  strong  healthy  plants 
will  find  that  he  will  net  haye  oeoasion  to  grow  many  more 
Tarieties.  There  are,  however,  a  few  sorts  which  I  haye  seen 
but  not  grown — viz.,  Royal  Visit  (Abercrombie),  heayy  rose  ; 
Victoria  (Abercrombie),  light  rose;  and  Grosten  (Fletcher), 
light  red,  which  are  all  go^. 

Cajlendab  of  Operations  fob  Febbuabt, — Give  air  at 
ereiy  favourable  opportunity,  leaving  off  the  slides  when  the 
weatiier  is  fine.     lUemove  all  dead  leaves,  trimming  off  the 
ends  of  those  partly  decayed*    Examine  carefully  for  green  fly 
(^his),  bearing  in  mind  that  every  insect  not  destroyed  now 
wul  peiiiaps  produce  thousands.    If  the  weather  is  favourable 
water  any  plants  that  are  dry,  but  be  sure  never  to  water 
during  frost.    The  plants  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  benefit 
of  any  showers  from  the  south  or  south-west.    In  the  absence 
of  rain  they  will  be  the  better  for  having  a  watering  overhead, 
taking  care  not  to  shut  up  the  plants  until  they  are  dry.    Wash 
all  pots,  if  not  done  before  now,  washing  also  the  crocks  or 
dramage.    lliose  who  have  the  convenience  should  place  the 
compost  under  cover.    In  new  soil  it  is  good  practice  to  turn 
the  same  frequently,  picking  out  and  destroying  all  earth- 
worms, wirewonns,  slugs,  &c. ;  also  pull  to  pieces  the  turfy 
fibre,  as  it  is  generally  the  winter  quarters  of  the  wlreworm. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  month  those  who  are  able  to  protect 
the  plants  by  placing  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  in  frames 
may  commence  potting  for  early  bloom.  The  size  of  pots  will 
depend  partly  on  the  plants  and  number  grown  in  a  pot.  For 
one  layer  I  use  a  7-inch  pot,  for  two  an  8-inch,  and  for  three 
a  pot  9  inches  in  diameter.  Use  when  potting  about  2  to 
3  inches  of  crocks  for  drainage,  covering  the  same  thinly  with 
litter,  leaves,  or  turfy  fibre,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  from  getting 
down  amongst  the  crocks.  In  strong  soil  the  plants  will  not 
require  to  be  potted  so  firmly  as  in  lighter  compost :  this  will, 
if  in  proper  condition,  require  to  be  rammed  firm  to  compen- 
sate for  use  lightness  of  the  soil.  Never  pot  in  wet  soil.  As 
to  the  quality  of  soil  suitable  for  growing  the  plants,  any  soil 
that  will  grow  good  Wheat  will  do  for  the  Carnation,  although 
it  is  well  to  mix  with  light  sandy  soils  a  quantity  of  marl. 
road  scrapings  from  limestone  or  traprook — anything  sweet 
which  will  help  to  hold  the  soil  together. 

After  potting,  the  plants  will  require  little  or  no  water  for  a 
few  weeks,  mors  particuli^ly  if  north-east  or  north  winds  pre- 
vail, at  which  time,  if  in  fnmes,  the  plants  should  be  well  pro- 
tected at  night,  otherwise  the  young  growth  may  be  injured 
hy-ihe  outting  winds. 

CamatwM  i»  B&d8.^T!ham  who  have  planted  in  beds  in 
the  antamn,  if  Hie  weather  permits,  should  carefully  go  over  the 
plants,  removing  all  dead  leaves  and  filling  up  any  vacancies 
(where  the  plants  have  died)  with  fresh  plants.  Bear  in  mind 
not  to  plant  high-coloured  varieties  in  the  beds,  otherwise  ti^e 
fiowers  are  liable  to  be  mn  or  doady  in  the  white.  Btir  the 
soil  amongst  the  plants,  loosening  it  if  moderately  strong,  and 
hunt  for  slags.  Any  plants  which  may  be  found  severely  eaten 
shonld  be  looked  to  after  dark  with  die  aid  of  a  lantern,  as  in 
addition  to  slugs  there  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  caterpillars 
which  will  punish  the  plants  whenever  the  weather  is  mild. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  planting  in  beds.  If  tiie  weather  is 
favoorable  double  dig  the  soil,  working  some  decayed  manure 
into  the  bottom  spit,  slightly  mixing  a  little  in  the  top,  giving 
a  slight  dressing  ol  lime,  adding  a  proportion  of  le^  soil  if 
tbs  ground  is  h^vy,  whilst  in  light  soil  marl,  road  scrapings 
from  limestone,  fto.,  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  beds  diould  be  3  feet  wide  with  two  rows  of  plants  in 
eadi  bed ;  this  will  give  9  inches  from  the  outside  of  the  beds 
to  the  rowB)  in  which  case  the  rows  will  be  18  inches  apart, 


planting  the  plants  in  pairs  1  foot  from  each  other.  The 
paths  between  the  beds  should  not  be  less  than  2  feet  wide,  so 
that  the  plants  may  be  conveniently  layered.  Where  the  soil 
is  strong  the  path  should  be  cut  down,  forming  a  trench  about 
6  inches  deep,  so  as  to  draw  the  superabundant  moisture  away 
from  the  beds,  leaving  it  so  that  the  water  may  run  clear  away, 
whilst  if  the  soil  is  light  and  porous  the  paths  may  be  kept  at 
the  same  level  as  the  beds.  Any  of  the  plants  which  may  be 
leggy  or  liable  to  be  broken  should  be  secured  to  short  sticks. 
Should  the  weather  prove  very  severe  it  will  be  as  well  to 
cover  the  newly  planted  ones  at  night  with  flower  pots  for 
protection  in  cold  high  districts. — Geo.  Budd. 

SOWING  PEAS  FOR  SUCCESSION. 

<<  Sbkex'*  (page  171)  is  not  alone  in  his  inability  to  main- 
tain a  succession  of  Peas,  as  there  are  numbers  of  both  ama- 
teur and  professional  gardenera  who  are  similarly  situated. 
A  good  selection  of  varieties  is  of  great  importance,  but  much 
depends  on  the  nature  of  soil,  weather  experienced,  and  treat- 
ment given.  A  light  soU  produces  Peas  earlier  than  a  heavier 
and  richer  soil,  but  the  supply,  unless  exceptional  care  is 
taken,  is  sooner  over ;  consequen^y,  after  the  firat  sowing  or 
two,  the  richest  and  deepest  soil  should  be  given  up  to  them. 
If  this  is  not  done  several  sowings,  unless  extraordinary  pains 
are  taken,  will  undoubtedly  come  into  bearing  at  much  the 
same  time,  but  the  crops  of  Uie  latest  sowing  will  be  lighter 
and  of  inferior  quality,  simply  because  the  hot  and  not  unfre- 
quently  dry  weather  has  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  bear 
piematuroly.  For  Peas  to  be  gathered  from  during  July  and 
later  the  ground  ought  to  be  heavily  manured,  deeply  dug, 
and  a  good  mulching  of  short  litter,  or,  failing  this,  grass  from 
the  lawn  mowers,  should  be  given  in  summer  to  prevent  waste 
of  moisture  by  evaporation.  Peas  are  very  gross  feeders,  and 
rarely  have  sufficient  moisture  at  the  roots  during  June  and 
onwards. 

'*  Sbmex  "  has  a  very  good  selection ;  all,  with  one  exception 
(Culverwell's  Telegraph),  are  moderately  dwarf  growers,  but 
his  list  does  not  include  a  really  good  late  variety.  Unfortu- 
nately there  are  but  few  dwarf  late  sorts  :  there  are,  however, 
plenty  of  good  tall-growing  varieties,  which,  where  suitable 
sticks  are  obtainable,  are  the  best  "  Sekbx  "  apparently  pre- 
fers dwarf  varieties,  I  therefore  advise  him  to  try  Yeitch's 
Perfection  and  Laxton's  Omega,  a  dwarf  form  of  that  unsur- 
passed late  variety  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  in  addition 'to  those  he 
already  has.  He  having  already  sowed  William  I.  and  Dick- 
son's First  and  Best,  I  advise  him  to  make  another  sowing  of 
William  I.  together  with  CulverwelFs  Telegraph ;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  latter  variety  and  Dr.  Maclean  ;  the  next  sowing 
to  be  of  Dr.  Maclean  and  Challenger ;  the  next.  Challenger  and 
Sharpens  Invincible  ;  the  latter  variety  again  and  Best  of  All. 
If  my  advice  is  taken,  to  follow  these  a  sowing  of  Best  of  All 
and  Veitch^s  Perfection,  and  another  or  more  sowings  of  the 
latter  variety  and  Omega  with  the  above  varieties  ought  under 
ordinarily  good  treatment  to  give  him  a  prolonged  supply 
without  any  great  and  much-to-oe-regretted  "  glut,'*  which  the 
proprietors  of  small  gardens  can  ill  afford.  I  have  not  as 
yet  had  any  experience  with  Sharpens  Invincible,  but  have 
arranged  it  according  to  its  description  and  parentage. — 
An  Essex  Ga&deneb. 


I  HAVE  been  Uke  an  <■  Amateur  Gabdenbu"  (page  171). 
I  have  sown  Peas  as  I  found  them  described  in  different  cata- 
logues, and  I  have  had  them  come  in  all  together,  but  the  last 
five  or  six  years  I  have  had  them  to  come  in  succession.  I  do 
not  know  much  about  many  new  sorts.  There  are  a  few  sorts 
which  I  like  in  the  garden  and  which  are  liked  in  the  house, 
therefore  I  keep  to  them.    This  is  how  I  have  sown  them  : — 


1st  Cropk  Ringleader Sown  Febnwry  7th  Gkitbcred  Juna    8rd. 

9nd  M  Laxton's  Prolific »  March  8rd  „  »    IMh. 

3nd  w  Laxton's  Supreme    ....  „         u  '^d  „  »    33rd. 

Ird  „  Dickson's  First  and  Best  „         »  Srd  »  July    Ist. 

4th  H  Haixv*  Ihrarf  Idainmotb  „  April  Srd  „  „    18th. 

Bth  „  Yfitah'aFerfection  ....  »         h  ^th  „  „    SSth. 

6th  n              f»              M  ft  June  6th  »  Aug.lStti. 


I  have  sown  others  besides  these.  If  I  want  more  for  later 
crops  I  sow  Hairs'  Mammoth^  which  I  think  is  the  best  dwaif 
late  Pea.— A  Young  G-a^bvsb,  J*fe  of  Wight, 

— *.    ■■  ■■■■■        1^       M|W  ^m^t^mmm  •         m 

•PlAktIno-out  GtCLAMENS.— Having  recently  visited  the 
gardens  at  Whinmore  House.  West  Derby,  Liverpool,  the  resi- 
dence* of  W.  D.  Holt,  Ksq.,  I  observed  a  number  of  Cyclamens 
Worthy  of  special  notioe.    llie  plants  were  two  years  old.    The 
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seed  was  sown  as  soon  as  it  was  ripe,  and  the  plants  were  grown 
in  pots  for  the  first  year's  blooming,  and  were  afterwards 
^nted  out  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  lifted  in  September. 
Without  doubt  Mr.  F.  Roberts  adopts  the  right  system  of 
cultivating  this  lovely  vrinter  and  spring  flower.  Many  of  the 
plants  had  five  dozen  expanded  flowers,  and  quantities  more 
in  various  stages  of  development.  A  good  system  was  adopted 
in  regulating  the  blooms  all  over  the  plant  with  thin  wire ; 
one  end  was  pUced  in  the  pot  and  the  other  twisted  round  the 
flower  spike,  but  not  seen  above  the  foliage.  This  is  much 
neater  than  using  small  stakes,  and  less  trouble.— W.  Babdmby. 

A  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

Now  that  the  Liverpool  growers  have  distinctly  stated  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  follow  up  their  challenge,  I  think  now 
is  a  good  time  that  something  may  be  done  for  getting  up  a 
National  Chiysanthemum  Society.  I  do  not  see  why  such  a 
Society  could  not  receive  as  much"^  favour  as  the  National  Boee 
or  Carnation  and  Picotee  Societies,  If  such  a  Sociely  is  started 
at  once  I  am  sure  funds  could  be  raised  and  a  schedule  arranged, 
so  as  to  have  a  good  show  in  November  next,  to  be  held  at 
South  Kensington ;  and  then  if  the  Liverpool  growers  are 
inclined  to  come  and  compete,  well  and  good,  let  them  do  so. 
As  no  time  must  now  be  lost,  perhaps  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents would  favour  with  their  remarks.— W.  E.  B. 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Coxmties  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  being  desirous  to  meet  the  wishes  of  various  Chrysan- 
themum growers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will  give  £10  towards 
extra  prizes  for  a  national  contest  of  cut  blooms  at  their  next 
Show,  to  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Birminghflm,  on  Novem- 
ber 26th  and  27th,  1879,  conditional  upon  £40  more  being 
subscribed  by  others  in  the  country  interested  in  the  movement 
during  or  before  the  first  week  in  April.  If  the  £60  is  sub- 
scribed the  whole  amount  will  be  given  in  prizes,  less  10  per 
cent,  for  advertising  and  expenses.  An  entrance  fee  of  6*.  will 
be  charged  to  non-subscribers.  Post-oflace  orders  to  be  made 
payable  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Redfem,  High  Street, 
Birmingham.  Should  £60  not  be  raised  the  whole  amount 
subscribed  vrill  be  returned  to  each  subscriber.  Those  who 
consider  Birmingham  a  suitable  place  for  the  purpose  suggested 
are  now  afforded  an  opportunity,  under  fair  conditions,  of 
promoting  in  a  practical  manner  an  object  that  appears  to  be 
desirable  by  many  growers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  various 
districts. 

"  A  Dainty  Bit  op  Warden  Pie."— From  "  The  Here- 
fordshire Pomona,"  a  sumptuous  work  by  Dr.  Hogg,  of  the 
celebrated  Woolhope  Club,  now  publishing  in  quarto  by  Hard- 
^cke  &  Bogue,  London,  we  take  the  following.  We  have  re- 
minded the  learned  author  of  his  omitting  reference  to  the  line 
at  the  head  of  this  paragraph,  from  the  well-known  song  of  the 
"  Friar  of  Orders  Grey."  Speaking  of  the  Pears  in  the  fruiterer's 
bills  of  Edward  L  in  1292,  Dr.  Hogg  says :— To  the  above  list 
must  be  added  one  of  native  origin,  the  Warden  Pear.  It  was 
raised  by  the  Cistereian  monks  of  Waidon  in  Bedfordshire,  a 
foundation  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  a  baking  Pear  of 
great  repute,  and  supplied  the  contents  of  the  celebrated 
**  Warden  pies." 

«  The  Canon  sighed,  bnt  rousing  cried,  I  unsvrer  to  thy  call, 
And  a  Wardon  pie's  a  dainty  dish  to  mortity  withal  1 " 

Barham-^iNeU  Cook,  in  "Ingoldsby  Legends.") 
Wardon  pies  were  supposed  at  one  time  erroneously  to  be 
made  of  venison  and  other  meats.  From  the  celebrity  of  these 
Pears  the  term  "Wardens"  or  "Wardens"  came  into  com- 
mon use  for  all  kinds  of  large  baking  Pears  which  required 
kee^g.  In  an  old  account  book  of  the  household  expenses 
of  Henry  VIIL  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  there  are  the 
following  items  among  others  of  the  same  character  : — 

£    M    d 

For  Medlars  and  Waxdeaa 0    8    4 

Item  to  a  woman  who  gufl  the  £jnge  Pears  0    0    3 

Lawson  ("  New  Orehard  and  Garden,"  1597)  says,  "  Hard 
winter  fruit  and  Wardens  are  not  fit  to  gather  until  some  time 
after  Michaelmas;"  and  "The  Husbandman's  Fruitful  Or- 
chard," of  about  the  same  date,  says,  "  Wardens  are  to  be 
gathered,  carried,  packed,  and  laid  as  winter  Pears  are."  The 
sort  now  known  as  Uvedale's  Wardon  or  Uvedale's  St  Ger- 
main is  thought  to  be  an  improvement  on  this  Pear.  The 
Arms  of  Wardon  Abbey  were  "^r,  three  Wardon  Pears;  <w, 
two  and  one,"  but  the  counter  seal  appended  to  the  deed  of 


surrender  preserved  among  the  "  Augmentation  Becords  "  bears 
the  abbatial  arms — namely,  "a  demicrosier  between  three 
Wardon  Pears."  It  is  dated  December  4th,  29th  Henry  Vm., 
l5$S.^{Bedfordshire  Times  and  Independent.) 

[The  Editor  of  our  contemporary  informs  us  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  private  dinner  where  some  dishes  of  baked  Pears 
were  designated  "  Warden  pies "  some  of  the  guests  present 
remarked  that  they  remembered  baked  Pears  from  Warden 
being  hawked  in  the  streets  of  Beaf ord  as  "  Wardens  all  hot"] 

MEASURING  THE  HEIGHTS  OF  TREES. 
Thinkino  it  might  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers  I  send 
you  a  simple  sketch  for  measuring  tall  trees  or  other  objects. 
There  are  several  ways  of  measuring  trees,  but  the  plan  sub- 
mitted will  enable  anyone  to  measure  them  without  damage 
to  the  trees.  Take  three  laths,  the  same  as  bricklayers  use  for 
tiling,  and  nail  them  in  the  shape  of  the  frame  ;  B  B  must  be 
of  equal  length ;  B  and  a  being  placed  on  the  ground  the  eye 
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must  follow  up  the  longer  lath  (rf,  d,  d)  until  it  is  in  a  line 
with  e,  the  top  of  the  tree  or  object  you  wish  to  measure.  The 
frame  must  be  placed  as  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  tree  as 
possible.  Should  the  ground  be  very  uneven  you  must  give 
and  take  accordingly.  You  will  see  that  a  to  c  is  the  same 
length  as  0  to  ^,  and  thus  the  height  of  the  tree  is  obtained. 
— E.  COVKNBT,  The  Gardens,  Kenfield  Hall,  Canterbury. 


FORCING  AZALEAS. 


In  the  Journal  on  page  166,  under  the  heading  "Notes  and 
Gleanings,"  Mr.  Peach  states  the  great  difficulty  he  experi- 
enced in  forcing  into  bloom  such  pUnts  as  Azalea  indica  and 
Cytisus.  Without  doubt  others  have  experienced  the  same 
difficulty  this  season ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  cold  weather  and 
a  sunless  season,  we  do  not  hesitate  saying  that  greater  suc- 
cess can  be  achieved  than  Mr.  Peach  indicates  if  sufficient 
forethought  is  ezereised  at  the  proper  time.  Various  plants 
can  be  brought  into  flower  by  artificial  means  without  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  but  the  flowers  do  not  possess  that  sub- 
stance and  solidity  whidi  they  naturally  do  under  the  influence 
of  sun,  light,  and  air. 

We  have  seen  Azaleas  not  only  of  the  indica  type  but  Ghent 
Azaleas,  Bhodod^drons  such  as  precox,  multmorum,  G^* 
sonii,  and  other  plants,  refuse  to  swell  their  flower  buds.  The 
absence  of  sun  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  this.  The  plants  in 
many  cases  are  placed  into  heat  before  they  have  received  that 
repose  which  Nature  in  every  case  demands.  Too  frequentiy 
do  we  see  plants  that  are  required  to  be  forced  early  neglected, 
and  allowed  to  make  their  growth  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances ;  and  much  of  the  early  season  after  blooming  is  lost 
before  the  plants  have  completed  their  growth.  The  p»wth 
ought  to  be  completed  as  early  as  possible ;  and  then,  if  the 
plMits  are  placed  outside  or  in  cool  houses  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plants  to  receive  an  early  rest,  they  will,  when 
the  time  comes  for  placing  them  in  heat,  quickly  unfold  tiaeu 
blooms.    We  do  not  say  Mr.  Peach  has  been  trying  to  iorce 
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his  Azaleas  prematnrelyinto  bloom,  but  we  ha?e  seen  too  many 
instanoes  of  this  kind,  and  the  caltivator  only  reaps  annoyance 
and  disappointment. 

We  womd  thus  early  in  the  season  urge  the  importance  o£ 
assisting  such  plimts  as  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Deutzias, 
and  all  plants  required  to  be  forced  early  next  winter  or 
spring,  by  inducing  them  to  make  an  early  growth. 

We  carry  this  out  as  &r  as  means  at  our  command  allow, 
and  we  experience  comparatively  little  trouble  in  bringing 
^ants  early  into  flower.  Although  the  season  has  been  bad, 
Shododen£x>n  praecoz  started  early  in  cool  Peach  houses,  also 
R.  multiflorum  and  R.  Gibsonii,  have  unfolded  their  flowers 
as  early  and  as  freely  as  ever  we  have  seen  them  during 
prerious  years. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  for  early  yineries  than  a  number  of 
^ese  plants  placed  in  them  to  make  their  growth,  especially  in 
seasons  like  this.  The  excess  of  moisture  caused  in  watering 
the  plants,  dec.,  proves  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  Vines. 
We  recommend  a  house  or  good  pit  where  much  flower-forcing 
has  to  be  carried  on  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  This  plan 
will  be  found  both  beneficial  to  the  pluits  and  the  Ymes. 
The  greatest  difficulty  we  have  experienced  this  season  is  with 
Tea  Roses  that  were  started  to  produce  blooms  in  Noyember. — 
W.  Babdney. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Karoh  11th. 

According  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Society  medals  were 

offered  for  Cyclamens  exhibited  at  this  meeting,  and  in  response 

the  finest  display  of  these  charming  spring  flowers  that  has  ever 

been  brouffht  together  was  arrang^  in  the  conservatory.    These 

censtitiiteo  a  show  in  themselves,  and   the  splendid   varieties 

ahowed  on  the  one  hand  the  marveUous  improvement  that  has 

been  effected  in  this  popular  flower,  and  on  the  other  afforded 

striking  evidence  of  high  cultivation.    The  meeting  was  thus,  by 

the   Cyclamen   groups   alone,  both  attractive  and   instructive. 

Ttominent  as  another  great  attraction  of  the  meeting  was  a  mag- 

nifi.ce&t  group  of  Orchids  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

The  vigour  of  the  plants  in  this  group,  and  tiie  size  and  freshness 

of  the  flowers,  riveted  the  attention  of  all  beholders.     These 

groups  with  collections  of  plants   from  most   of   the   leading 

oorseries,  and  a  good  display  of  fruit  for  the  season,  rendered  the 

meeting  a  highly  successful  one. 

Fruit  Committbb. — John  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
Gnmont  A  Kidd,  nurserymen,  Canterbury,  sent  a  seedling  Apple 
called  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  raised  from  crossing  €rolden  Winter 
Pearmain  with  Court  of  mck.  It  was  a  good  Apple,  but  not  so 
good  as  many  varieties  at  this  season.  They  also  sent  Uncle 
u\>m,  another  seedling  which  had  no  merit.  Mr.  McRobie,  Brooms- 
berrow  Place,  Ledbury^  sent  a  seedling  Apple  which  possessed 
no  merit.  Messrs.  W.  raul  dc  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  fruit  of 
Peck's  Pleasant,  an  American  Apple  of  tender  flesh  and  sweet 
fLKVoniy  but  it  had  no  great  ment,  being  rather  mawkish.  Mr. 
Divers,  gardener,  Wierton  Place,  Maidstone,  sent  three  dishes  of 
Apples,  consisting  of  GK>lden  Knob,  Green  Nonpareil,  and  Pomme 
Boyale,  Ribston  Pippin.  Hanwell  Soaring,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and 
Northern  Greening.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  Wallis, 
gardener.  Keele  Hall,  sent  a  <Ush  of  Beurr^  Diel  Pear,  which  was 
passed.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  sent  a  seedling  Rhubarb, 
named  the  *^  Reading  Ruby,"  which  was  not  considered  an  ac- 
ouisition.  Mr.  Lewis  Killick,  Lan^ey,  Maidstone,  sent  twenty- 
four  varieties  of  Potatoes.  Mr.  S.  Fora,  The  Gardens,  Leonards- 
lee,  Horsham,  sent  a  collection  of  forty-nine  varieties  of  Apples 
and  one  of  Pears.  These  had  been  remarkably  well  kept,  and  the 
Committee  awarded  a  letter  of  thiuiks. 

FI.ORAL  CoMMiTTEK.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,in  the  chair. 

Cyclaxsns. — As  before  observed,  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  meeting  was  the  extensive  display  of  Cyclamens. 
ICr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  contributed  quite 
three  hundred  plants.  Part  of  the  group  consisted  of  pure 
white,  crimson,  and  red-throated  varieties  intermixed.  The  other 
part  of  the  group  was  composed  of  about  120  plants  of  a  pure 
white  variety,  all  the  plants  being  as  dwarf  and  even  as  if 
they  had  been  cast  in  one  mould.  They  were  admirably  grown 
and  compact,  with  good  foliage  and  splendid  flowers.  Such  a 
collection  is  rarely  seen.  It  was  greatly  admired,  and  a  large  ^old 
Banksian  medal  was  deservedly  awarded  to  the  exhibitor.  First- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Smitii  for  Cyclamen  Pic- 
turata,  a  splendid  variety,  having  petals  2^  inches  in  length  and 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  colour  is  satiny  white  suffused 
with  rose,  the  base  of  the  petals  and  throat  purplish  crimson ; 
leaves  snuill,  marbled,  and  serrated ;  flower  stems  stout  and  a  foot 
in  height  ^  plant  florif erous  and  yery  attractive.  Also  for  Crimson 
King ;  flowers  medium-sized,  colour  glowing  magenta  crimson, 
flower  stems  mottled  and  a  foot  high ;  foliage  large,  round,  and 
smooth  j  a  variety  of  great  promise. 


Messrs.  Edmonds  A  Son,  Hayes  Nursery,  Hayes,  Middlesex, 
also  staged  a  very  pleasing  group  of  Cyclamens ;  some  of  them 
were  very  large  plants,  on  one  of  which  were  220  f  uUt  expanded 
flowers,  the  corm  being  fully  7  Inches  in  diameter ;  the  whole  of 
the  plants  were  well  flowered,  and  some  of  the  colours  were  very 
rich.  A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  R.  Clarke, 
Twickenham,  also  exhibited  one  hundred  plants  of  a  very  highly 
coloured  crimson  variety,  and  about  the  same  number  of  mixed 
varieties.  The  plants  were  somewhat  smaller  than  those  in  the 
pteoeding  ooUeOTions,  but  the  colours  were  very  bright  and 
striking.    A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awurded. 

We  now  notice  a  group  of  Orchids  of  extraordinary  merit  con- 
tributed by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking  (grower,  Mr.  Spyers).  About  thirty-six  plants  were 
staged.  It  were  impossible  to  speak  too  highlj  of  the  splendidly 
cultivated  and  densely  bloomed  plants :  the  nclmess  of  colouring 
of  some,  and  the  chaste  purity  of  others,  were  most  striking. 
Three  large  plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  the  centre  plant 
in  a  pot,  the  other  two  growing  on  blocks,  were  all  alike  healthy 
and  grandly  flowered.  Each  plant  had  about  ten  vigorous 
growths,  many  of  them  having  eight  tiers  of  blooms,  or  more  than 
one  hundred  large  and  fresh  flowers  on  each  plant.  A  large  plani; 
of  Dendrobium  nobile  OGsmlescens  was  profusely  bloomed  and 
Tery  beautiful ;  Cyprmediums  Boxalli  and  villosum  were  large 
and  grand.  A  magnificent  plant  of  Ccelogyne  Lemoineana,  pure 
white  and  lemon  throat,  was  very  chaste  j  Odontoglossums  cris- 
pum  .and  crispumroseum  were  very  beautiful,  as  also  was  a  well- 
coloured  plant  of  PhalienopeiB  Schilleriana.  Dendrobiums  crassi- 
node  Barberiana,  D.  crassinode  grandiflorum,  and  D.  lutecium,  the 
latter  with  several  pale  lemon  flowers,  were  all  of  them  very  at- 
tractive. Odontoglossums  Rossii,  Lindleyanum,  speciosum,  Cer- 
vantesii  rosenm,  triumphans,  Ac,  various  Ccelogynes,  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  the  very  curious  Spathoglottis  Lobbii,  and  Masdevallia 
polysticta,  were  all  well  represented ;  and  exceedingly  striking 
was  a  fine  plant  of  Cymbidium  ebumeum  with  eight  grand  wax-like 
flowers ;  also  Leslia  anoeps  alba  with  two  flowers,  and  the  brilliant 
Lsslia  harpophylla.  the  nnest  plant  we  have  ever  seen,  and  perhaps 
the  brightest  Orcnid  in  cultivation.  The  flowers — there  were 
twenty-one  of  them — are  in  form  not  unlike  those  of  IMtonia 
aurea,  but  larger,  and  are  of  the  most  intense  orange  scarlet  imagin- 
able. A  large  gold  Banksian  medal  was  awaraed  for  this  fine 
collection. 

A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Benham,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  Henham  Hall,  Waneford.  Suffolk,  for 
four  profusely  bloomed  plants  of  Phalssnopsis  Schilleriana  with 
magnificent  foliage ;  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  A  Son,  Clapton,  for  a  remarkable  Orchid  Cym- 
bidium Lowianum.  In  growth  the  plant  resembles  C.  Hookerii. 
The  spike,  which  was  gracefully  arched,  contained  twelve  flowers, 
[  each  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  oHve 
'  green  faintly  striped  with  cinnamon,  the  throat  creamy  white,  and 
up  a  rich  velvety  reddish  brown.  It  is  novel  and  very  striking. 
A  similar  award  was  made  to  F.  A.  PhUlbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Avenue 
Road,  Regent's  Park  fMr.  Heims,  gardener),  for  Ipsea  speciosa,an 
Orchid  first  introducea  from  Ceylon  in  Id^.  The  plant  had  two 
bright  yellow  Dendrobium»like  flowers,  borne  on  the  summit  of  a 
stem  2  feet  high,  very  dear  in  colour  and  distinct.  The  same 
exhibitor  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  fine  spike  and 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum.  Mr.  Green,  gardener 
to  Sir  George  Macleay,  Bart.,  was  awarded  a  yote  of  tnanks  for 
Odontoglossum  crisj^um  Macleayi  with  crimson  blotches.  Mr. 
Green  had  also  a  similar  award  for  some  other  rare  plants ;  he  also 
exhibited  a  bloom  of  Yanda  Cathcarti,  which  had  been  open  for 
six  weeks  and  had  been  cut  from  the  plants  three  weeks.  A  plant 
of  Maxillaria  (Bifrc»iaria)  Bnchaniana  was  exhibited  by  H.  J. 
Buchan^  Esq.,  Wilton  House,  Southampton.  The  throat  of  the 
flower  IS  golden  yellow  striped  with  brown,  petals  white,  and 
sepals  rose — ^hiffhly  perfumed.  The  same  exhibitor  staged  out 
spikes  of  Orchids,  ana  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks. 

A  very  attractive  collection  was  staged  by  Messrs.  James 
Yeltch  A  Sons,  consisting  of  fine  fringed  red  and  white  Primulas,  a 
very  superior  strain  of  Cyclamens  exceedingly  well  flowered,  a 
row  of  dwarf  plants  of  Aucuba  japonica  profusely  berried, 
several  Terr  handsome  and  striking  Amaryllises.  To  one  ox 
these,  Yirgil,  a  flrst-class  certificate  was  awarded.  The  flower  is 
yery  large  and  of  excellent  form.  It  measured  upwards  of  7  inches 
in  diameter,  the  well  rounded  petals  being  8  inches  across.  The 
prevailing  colour  is  cream  with  a  greenish  tinge,  the  centre  of  the 
petals  bemg  flaked  and  spotted  with  scarlet.  It  is  of  the  Leo- 
poldi  type,  and  an  extremely  fine  variety.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  the  same  firm  for  a  new  and  very  graceful  Fern,  Davallia 
Mariesii,  an  evergreen  species  from  Japan,  and  both  on  account 
of  its  hardiness  and  elegance  will  prove  very  valuable.  Several 
Palms  were  included  in  the  group,  also  a  plant  of  Camellia  re- 
ticulata flore-pleno  with  very  elegant  flowers,  resembling  both  in 
the  bud  and  in  a  hidf -expanded  state  Roses  in  the  same  stages : 
also  a  beautiful  plant  of  Leila  Yeitchii  with  eight  richly  coloured 
flowers.  Messrs.  Yeitch  further  exhibited  small  plants  of  a  new 
and  highly  distinct  Dracena  from«the  South  Sea  Islands.  This 
plant,  which  is  named  Princess  Marguerite,  is  even  more  elegant  in 
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habit  thm  D.  Cooperii,  and  is  coloured  almost  exaoUjr  similar  to 
AspLdistra  larida  vsriegata.  two-thirds  of  the  leaves  b^g  creamy 
white,  tinted  with  pink  ana  flaked  with  green.  On  aooonnt  of  the 
evident  free  growth  of  the  plant  and  of  its  clear  oolonrs  it  can 
soaroely  fail  to  prove  valuable  for  decorative  and  market  purposes. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  the  collection. 

From  Mr.  W.  Bull  came  several  attractive  Palms,  Encepfaalar- 
tos  villosus  and  cvcadifolius ;  smaller  ^oups  of  Odontoglos- 
Bums  Phalssnopsis  and  cirrhosum  intermixed  with  small  Palms, 
Gattlejas,  Lyoastes,  Oncidiums,  Ao. ;  also  several  plants  of  the 
much-admired  Dracana  Gk>ldieana.  A  vexy  large  plant  of  Odonto- 
glossum  cizxhosum,  with  ten  spikes ;  Vanda  suavis,  with  a  termi- 
nal raceme  of  flowers  ;  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  with  enormous 
flowers ;  and  the  distinct  and  chaste  double  Epacris  onosnueflora 
flore-pleno  nivalis.  A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded 
for  the  collection. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  sent  an  attractive  collection  of  Amaryllises, 
well-bloomed  plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  a  large  centre 
plant  of  Oypripedium  villosum,  Odontoglossum  Alexan<uie,  a  pan 
of  Draoena  Bausei,  a  pair  of  the  pretty  and  neat-flowering  Primula 
denticulata^  the  new  Azalea  Princess  Maude,  very  bright ;  some 
very  dwarf  plants  of  Aucuba  himalaioa  nana,  very  profusely 
berried  :  and  a  very  superior  strain  of  Primula  sinensis  fimbriata 
alba  and  rubra  intermixed.  A  silver  Banksian  was  recommended. 
From  Messrs.  Osbom  i^  Son  came  an  excellent  group  of  decorative 
plants,  consisting  of  Palms  gracefully  weeping  over  well-bloomed 
Rhododendrons  :  Azaleas,  Dendrobium  nobile,  Spineas,  and  several 
small  plants  of  Cocos  Weddelliana  completed  the  group,  for  which 
a  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  A  Son  contributed  sixteen  boxes  of  Camellias, 
which  were  vary  much  admired.  They  contained  about  fifty 
splendid  varieties.  Some  of  the  boxes  were  composed  of  one 
variety,  amongst  which  we  noted  Fimbriata,  two  boxes  of  Alba 
plena,  Belle  Jeanette.  Imbricata,  Bximea,  Marchioness  of  Bxeter, 
aud  the  crimson  BeaUi,  very  bright  indeed.  Souvenir  Emile  Du- 
fresse  is  a  very  striking  red  flower  of  good  substance,  with  a  white 
stripe  down  the  centre  of  the  petals.  Very  effective  were  some  fine 
flowers  of  Mathotiana  and  Madame  de  Strekalofl.  Princess  Char- 
lotte, Elegans,  La  Beine,  and  Montironi  were  among  the  best  wlute 
varieties  not  named  above.  Mr.  Paul  also  exhibited  a  plant  of 
the  splendid  white  Camellia  Ninfa  Egeria,  which  is  not  more 
remancable  for  the  great  excellence  of  its  flowers  than  for  its 
compact  growth  and  dark  glossy  foliage.  A  silver  Flora  medal 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  Kent,  sent  two  boxes  of 
PelargoninmA,  very  bright  and  flne  ;  some  very  dwarf  Ageratums 
Oaimell's  Dwarf,  worthy  of  its  name,  and  will  be  valuable  for  souill 
beds  and  edgings  ;  and  sprays  of  Fuchcia  ooidifolia  splendens, 
laden  with  bright  Corrssa-Iike  flowers.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded.  A  similar  award  was  granted  to  Mr.  Blond,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Graham  Smith,  Cranbome  Court,  for  a  basket  of  well- 
cultivated  Neapolitan  Violets.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Tidy,  gardener,  Stanmore,  for  a  large  plant  of 
Primula  sinensis ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  James,  Bedlees, 
Isleworth,  for  fine  and  highlv-coloured  flowers  of  Cinerarias. 
Several  Primulas  and  Imautophyllnm  miniatnm  were  sent  from 
the  Society's  garden  at  Ofaiswick :  and  Messrs.  Prentice  Brothers. 
Stewmarket,  exfaifaited  samples  of  their  new  fertiliser  ''  Florivita '' 
— J]a£e  of  FlowefB*-a  pale  pink  powder  and  perfumed. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Botal  Horticultubal 
SOOUSTY,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  Lord  Alfred  S.  Chnichill  in  the 
chair^  tbs  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  : — Mrs. 
Baaset,  Charles  Bown,  W.  J.  Browne,  C.  J.  A.  Coote,  James 
Doaglas,  James  Groom,  Francis  Gkorge  Heath,  Arthur  Laike, 
WilUam  Lee,  H.  M.  PoUett,  Joseph  Robinson,  F.  W.  Wood,  and 
Mrs.  Wyllie. 

The  annual  Show  of  the  Hobshah  Robe  Associatiok 

is  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  July. 

"Wyld   Savage"   describes  the  Norwich   Rose 

BQBBDUiiE  as  the  most  liberal  he  has  ever  seen,  the  prir^s 
being  of  jsoch  value  as  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  norseiy- 
men  or  amateurs  exhibiting  from  any  part  of  England.  The 
date  fixed  is  the  26th  of  June,  bat  unfortunately  the  Show  is 
not  confined  to  one  day.  Nurserymen  are  only  required  to 
show  forty-eight  distinct  varieties,  and  for  this  they  are 
ofltered  four  prizes ;  the  first  £15,  the  second  £12,  the  third  £9, 
and  the  fourth  £6.  For  twenty-four  single  trasses  they  are 
offered  prizes  of  £10,  £7,  £5,  and  £3  respectively ;  and  for 
twelve  Tea-Bcented  or  Noisette,  £3,  £2,  and  £1.  Amateurs  are 
required  to  show  thirty-six  for  the  head  prizes,  which  are  £10, 
£7,  £5,  and  £3.  For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties  £7,  £5, 
£3,  and  £2  are  given.  For  eighteen  distinct  a  cup  is  the  first 
prize,  and  £8,  £2,  and  £1  theaothers.  For  twelve  Tea-scented 
and  Noisette  Boses  the  same  prizes  are  offered  to  amateurs  as 


to  nursezymen ;  while  for  six  Boses  Mr.  William  Paul  ofieia 
two  copies  of  his  work  ^^The  Bose  Qarden,"  one  of  which 
having  coloured  plates  he  values  at  one  guinea,  the  other  at 
half  a  guinea.  There  are  also  valnable  prises  offered  for 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Field  of  Upper  Sorrey  Street,  Norwich,  is  the  Hon* 
Secretary.  That  suecees  may  attend  snoh  a  spirited  venture 
will  be  the  wish  of  every  Bose-grower. 

The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  having 

taken  into  consideration,  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  an 
application  from  Mr.  Quilter  of  Birmingham,  that  the  Pro- 
YINCIAL  Show  of  the  Society  should  be  held  at  the  Lower 
Qrounds,  Aston,  during  the  present  year,  it  was  resolved  that 
in  view  of  the  several  applications  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  made  to  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
provincial  shows,  it  is  resolved  that  no  such  application  be 
entertained  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  a  requisition  nume- 
rously signed  by  the  gentry  and  residents  of  the  neighbourhood 
who  would  be  prepared  to  support  such  a  requisition  by  prac- 
tical assistance. 

We  leam  that  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Leopold  haa 

consented  to  beoome  for  this  year  the  Piesident  of  the  SonTHr 
AMPTON  Horticultural  Society,  in  succession  to  the  late 
Hon.  Eliot  C.  Yorke,  who  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  it,  and 
through  whose  influence  the  patronage  of  Prince  Leopold  was 
secured  last  year.  Since  then  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  the  Society  in  the  f  ature  be  known  as  "  The  Rojal 
Southampton  Horticultural  Society."  A  liberal  schedule  is 
announced,  and  good  exhibitions  are  anticipated. 

The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Socibit 


have  granted  a  vote  of  £10  to  the  schedules  of  the  Pelargo* 
nium  Society,  the  Auricula  Society,  and  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society  respectively. 

Bright  spring-like  days  have  at  length  arrived,  and 

the  long-retarded  buds  of  deciduous  trees  are  swelling  with 
great  rapidity.  Such  early  flowers  as  Crocuses,  Snowdropi^ 
and  Winter  Aconites  are  imparting  a  ray  of  cheerfulness  to 
gardens  that  have  so  long  l^n  dreary.  It  is  several  years 
since  gardens  have  been  so  destitute  of  verdure  during  the 
middle  of  March  as  is  the  case  this  year.  There  is  scarcely 
the  faintest  tinge  of  green  to  be  seen  on  deciduous  shrubs. 
Lilacs  excepted,  which  are  the  first  to  be  awakened  from  their 
long  cold  rest ;  such  spring  flowers  as  Wallflowers,  Myosotis,. 
and  autumn-sown  annuals  have  been  extensively  killed,  and 
the  vegetable  quarters  present  an  aspect  of  barrenness  quite 
unusual  for  this  period  of  the  year.  The  silver  lining  to  the 
cloud  is  tbe  hope  generally  entertained  that  the  retarded 
blossoms  of  fruit  trees  will  escape  the  spring  frost,  and  that 
a  golden  harvest  of  fruit  will  follow. 

We  have  recently  tested  some  dried  vbgetabliS' 


which  have  been  submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Theodoras  Alkpmadft, 
3,  Melrose  Terrace,  Stamford  Boad,  Tottenham,  who  is  now  on 
a  visit  to  this  country  from  Nordwyk,  Holland.    The  rege^ 
tables  have  been  dried  by  a  process  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Alkemade  family  ifor  upwards  of  a  century,  and  they 
are  in  great  repute  on  the  Continent     During  the  drying 
process,  "nothing,"  says  the  proprietor,  "has  been  added  to- 
the  vegetables,  and  nothing,  except  water,  taken  from  them  p 
and  when  cooked  they  assume  their  normal  colour,  and  to  a 
very  large  extent  their  flavour."    This  we  have  found  true* 
The  vegetables  we  have  tried  were  Scarlet  Bunncrs,  cut  ready 
for  cooKing ;  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  uncut ;  and  Broad  Beans^ 
small  seeds  of  the  Mazagan  type.    In  appearance  the  dried 
vegetables  are  uninviting,  being  small,  hard,  and  Snivelled,, 
but  after  being  soaked  in  water  for  six  hours  their  change  is 
mairellous,  their  colour  retoming  and  their  bulk  increasing  in 
a  very  marked  manner.    When  cooked  we  were  surprised  by 
their  excellence.    While  not  being  equal  to  freshly  gathered 
vegetables  they  approached  them  fkr  more  closely  than  we  ti- 
pected,  and  sufficiently  so  to  be  acceptable  as  a  change,,  and 
when  fresh  vegetables  of  the  same  kinds  are  not  obtainahle. 
The  vegetables,  such  aa  the  cutting  of  Scarlet  Bunners,  k»T<J 
hitherto  been  prepared  by  hand,  a  necessarily  tedioas  •&<* 
comparatively  expensive  process,  bat  machinery  ia  ^ow  pro- 
jected for  their  preparation,  which  will  no  doubt  reduce  the 
cost    Although  as  vegetables  out  of  season  they  are  not  ptf* 
ticularly  costly  now,  yet  if  they  can  be  cheapened  they  will 
almost  certainly  be  in  large  demand  for  consumption  both  on 
land  and  sea.    It  may  be  noted  that  Dwarf  Kidney  BetnB 
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popularly  tenaed  French  Beans,  axe  not  asoaU  j  flUoed  on  the 
Contineaty  foutTarieties  sncfa  as  the  '^  Princess  "  aie  grown,  and 
the  pods  are  cooked  whole  after  the  beans  are  form^  in  them. 
The  dried  apeeimens  are  of  this  kind,  and  on  that  aoooont  are 
ma^  we  tkiok,  likely  to  be  popular  in  England. 

CiBcmiiAB  STXPPiNa  TILE8  of  dark  Staffordshire  clay 

12  inches  in  diameter,  2  inches  thick,  and  eroored  in  lines  are, 
writes  Ifr.  Symons,  convenient  withoat  being  imsightly  for 
Boee  and  other  beds  and  borders.  They  are  preferable  to  torf 
walks,  as  they  are  always  clean  and  dry,  and  can  be  moved  at 
flcny  moment  when  manuring  or  dressing  the  soil.  Bound  tiles 
are  preferable  to  square  ones.  The  stepping  area  is  of  equal 
dimensions  in  every  direction,  and  they  look  better  and  never 
offend  the  eye  by  being  out  of  line. 


A  OOBRESPONDENT  Submits  the  following  evidence  of 

the  HABDINESS  OF  Cheshunt  Htbbid  Bobs  : — "  Many  Boses 
here  (Ireland)  are  much  injured.  A  lYiomphe  de  Bennes 
trained  against  a  south  waU  is  nearly  or  quite  destroyed, 
while  Cheshunt  Hybrid  against  an  east  waJl  has  not  suffered 
in  the  slightest  degree.  Both  Boses  are  on  Manetti  stocks." 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  a  distinct  and  useful  Boee,  and  will  be 
extensively  grown  when  its  >ia.rHmftag  u  established. 

Whxn  a  term  of  brilliant  sunny  days  follows  suddenly 

•an  a  long  period  of  unwonted  dulness  tiiere  is  always  a  danger 

of  early  Vines,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  plants  in  forcing 

iKrases  being  ikjubsd  bt  scoBCHiifG.    Growth  made  wholly 

amder  the  influence  of  fire  heat  and  a  corresponding  deficiency 

cf  light  is  destitute  of  tissue,  and  speedily  succumbs  to  the 

action  of  the  sun.    Experienced  gardeners  are  aware  that  the 

ndmiBsion  of  large  volumes  of  air  so  as  to  reduce  the  tempera- 

-tnre  of  the  houses  is  not  a  safe  practice  to  adopt  under  the 

<9rciimfltances  named,  as  that  practice  only  results  in  still 

farther  transpirati<xi  of  the  foliage ;  they  rather  have  recourse 

to  a  thin  film  of  shade,  snc^  as  tiffany,  ^  summer  cloud,"  or  a 

light  sprinkling  of  limewash  to  the  glass,  so  as  to  afford  the 

twHight  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  &e  foliage  to  endure  the 

-foil  force  of  the  mid-day  sun.    This  hint  may  be  seasonable  to 

jmiateurs  and  young  practitioners  on  the  eve  of  summer,  when 

danger  from  scorching  is  more  or  less  imminent. 

The  Califarnian  Jlarticnlturutf  which  is  now  edited, 

^nd  apparently  with  considerable  ability,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Shinn, 
•observes  that  Clebodendbon  abomaticuh  is  largely  grown 
In  American  nurseries,  many  of  which  *'have  quite  a  stoc^k  of 
thia  fragnnt  and  free-blooming  plant.  Its  habit  of  blooming 
^hen  quite  small  is  a  great  recommendation,  and  the  double 
lilac-oolonred  flowers,  borne  in  close  heads,  make  this  the  best 
<xf  the  Clerodendrons.  We  think  no  plant  could  be  better  for 
A  house  or  window." 

We  have  received  Part  I,  of  Messrs.  Casseirs  new 

periodical  entitled  "Familiab  Gabdbn  Flowbis."  The 
literary  portion  is  written  by  Mr.  Shiriey  Hibberd,  and  the 
<^hromo-lithographic  plates  are  done  from  the  drawings  of 
Mr.  T.  Edward  Hulme.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
both  departments  are  very  well  carried  out.  The  plates  in 
Hub  part  are  the  Indian  Cress  and  the  white  Lily. 

A  CONVENIENT  mode  of  FBBTILIBINa  THE  BLOSSOMS 

<yw  Peach  tbees  we  have  just  seen  adopted  by  Mr.  Ollerhead 
in  the  gardens  at  Wimbledon  House.  The  appliance  is  as 
elegant  as  it  is  effectual ;  it  consists  simply  of  a  soft  plume  of 
Pampas  Grass,  which  with  the  long  stem  attached  enables  the 
entire  trellis  of  a  large  house  being  lightly  brushed  over  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  early  Peach  house,  the  trees  of  which  were 
in  bloom  during  the  dull  cold  weather  of  January  and  Feb- 
Tnarv,  contains  such  a  profusion  of  fruit  that  much  thinning 
Irna  been  resorted  to.  The  good  results  of  the  practice  adopted 
■afford  sufficient  evidence  tb&t  no  better  mode  of  distributing 
the  pollen  of  fruit  blossoms  need  be  wished  for  than  the  em- 
ployment of  a  soft  silvery  plume  of  the  Pampas  Grass. 

«  Thebe  is  more  money  in  the  Duchess  of  Olden- 

BUsaH  Apple  with  me,"  writes  an  American  fruit-grower, 
**  than  in  any  other  sort :  225  trees,  now  five  yeazs  planted, 
average  nearly  a  bushel  each,  and  bear  every  year.  Fruit 
nniformly  lair  and  lai^i^e,  many  specimens  being  14  inches 
in  circumference."  This  useful  early  Apple  is  .proving  a 
favourite  in  many  British  gardens. 

-— —  A  simniio&  Cherry,  comnaratively  little  known,  is 
cnHivsted  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  notably  at 
lindan,  Tetteang,  Ice,  and  is  called  the  Ebbntbr  Chbbrx. 
It  la  diitingitished  for  its  firm  flesh,  large  size,  and  small  stone ; 


it  is  also  noted  for  its  superior  travelling  qualities.  Being  a 
late  bloomer  a  plentiful  crop  is  invariably  the  result,  and  as  it 
rifMns  after  all  other  table  Cherries  are  over,  it  is  esteemed 
quite  an  acqoisitioci. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

boses— PEAR  ELECTION— GLASS  FOR  VINBBIBS— DIGGING- 
APPLYING  LIQUID  MANURE. 

I  VENTURE  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  after  reading  the 
Journal  of  JSartiowUure  of  March  6th,  to  make  a  few  current 
remarks,  and  to  answer  certain  questions. 

First  as  to  scentless  Boses.  Mr.  W.  Symons  does  not  in 
the  least  alter  my  opinion,  or  that  of  most  roearian  judges, 
simply  by  quoting  a  paragraph  of  Mr.  W.  Faurs.  I  do  not 
wish  to  cast  any  slight  upon  Mr.  W.  Paul's  opinion,  but  I  only 
aver  that  the  recent  Rose  election  of  nearly  fifty  experienced 
growers  and  judges  does  not  bear  it  out.  We  do  not  want  to 
go  back  to  flat  R98es  with  irregular  petals  like  Baronne 
Prevost.  Duchess  of  Sutherland  may  be  veiy  sweet,  but  has 
nothing  to  commend  it  for  form.  Baronne  de  Rothschild 
though  scentless  is  far  too  perfect  a  Rose  to  be  eliminated  for 
that  error,  and  as  a  second  bloomer  and  for  hardiness  of  con- 
stitution will  bear  comparison  with  most  varieties.  Paul  Ney- 
ron  can  hardly  be  placed  before  any  rosarian  as  a  model  Rose 
unless  size  is  the  only  point  to  be  aimed  at.  No  doubt  the 
raisers  of  Roses  must  aim  at  excellence,  their  mistake  too 
often  is  to  think  too  much  of  their  own  productions.  Sweet- 
ness is  a  great  merit,  but  it  adds  no  strength  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Boses  introduced,  as  a 
rule,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
previous  Mteen. 

Again,  with  regard  to  tenderness ;  it  is  veiy  singular,  as  I 
have  remarked  bSCore,  that  the  young  wood  of  Roses  from  the 
base  will  endure  more  frost  than  older.  I  have  noticed  it  during 
every  severe  frost  since  January  3rd,  1854.  This  year  old 
and  matured  wood  even  against  a  south  wall  is  killed,  while 
younger  wood  on  the  same  plant  from  the  base  is  alive,  and  I 
could  point  out  the  same  in  several  hundred  instanoes.  My 
theory  is,  that  tiie  sap  vessels  are  injured  by  the  expansion  in 
freezing,  and  that  the  younger  wood  having  a  softer  pith  in 
the  centre  gives  way  and  enables  the  bark  to  resist  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  extreme  frost. 

To  turn  from  Roses  to  another  subject^  Pears.  Does  ''J.  S., 
JEtut  Ridinq,'"  consider  the  difficulty  of  tabulating  and  return- 
ing lists  of  Fears  from  every  soil  and  climate,  and  dividing  the 
lists  into  wall  fruit,  pyramid,  bush,  espalier,  standard,  &c.? 
The  author  of  the  "  Fruit  Manual "  is  ahjo  Editor  of  the  "  Year 
Book,"  and  issues  lists  of  all  large  gardens  with  their  gar- 
deners, and  is  also  well  acquainted  with  the  best  amateur 
judges,  and  most  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  give  any  opinion 
have  tested  the  newer  sorts.  The  labour  of  the  returning 
officer  has  to  be  considered,  but  it  would  not  prevent  ''J.  S." 
from  sending  in  a  return  of  twenty-four  sorts  if  he  wished. 

The  next  thing  I  turn  to  is  a  question  asked,  "  What  is  the 
sort  of  glass  most  suitable  for  glazing  vineries?"  I  aiww^, 
The  purest  white  plain  glass,  21-oz.,  thick,  even,  flat,  and  strong. 
Avoid  aU  glass  uiat  has  any  distinct  tone  of  colour.  Have 
small  laps,  not  more  than  a  quarter  to  three-eighths.  Bed  in 
putty,  but  scrape  all  off  outside,  and  naint  with  white  lead 
over  the  putty,  flattened  outside  of  the  glass  on  a  level  with  te 
glass.  The  glass  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  flat  copper  nail  or  a 
shoemaker's  sprig  nailed  into  the  projecting  portion  of  the  sash- 
bar  or  rafter  of  the  roof.  If  shade  is  required  a  wash  outside 
in  very  sunny  weather  of  whiting  mixed  with  old  milk  and 
floir,  with  a  very  slight  portion  of  plaster  of  Paris  (sulphate  of 
lime)  added  as  it  is  used,  will  stand  when  dry  the  severest 
thunderstorms,  and  can  be  washed  off  again  by  friction  and 
water  when  necessary. 

Another  question  asked  by  "A  YOBxaHlRB  Ajcateub"  is 
"  When  to  dig?"  A  golden  rule  is,  never  dig  the  ground  If 
you  can  avoid  it  when  the  soil  is  too  wet  or  too  heavy,  so  as  to 
stick  to  the  tools  and  run  together  into  lumps  by  being  trodden 
on.  Boils  differ  so  much  in  their  character  it  is  very  difficult  to 
lay  down  any  general  law  ;  but  whenever  a  crop  is  off  and  the 
land  cleared,  the  sooner  it  is  manured  and  dug  over  when  the 
weather  is  propitious  the  better.  Some  land  may  be  dug 
even  after  heavy  rain  and  wet  weather  after  one  dry  day,  when 
other  land  had  better  not  be  touched  till  after  a  week  or  ten 
days  of  dry  weather.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  not  to  dig  during 
frost ;  but  heavy  unctuous  loan\  or  clay  is  better  for  autunm 
digging  in  dry  weather,  well*decayed  vegetable  manure  with 
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ashes  being  added.  No  greater  mistake  is  often  made  with 
Potatoes  t£a]i  piandiig  the  seta  in  the  middle  of  fresh  manni«, 
and  then  earthmg  np  ;  and  the  lame  is  true  of  nearly  all  crops. 
The  manate  ahonld  be  well  decayed  or  fsnnented  liefbrehand, 
core  being  taken  that  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  too  much  Tain, 
and  that  the  liquid  manoie  dould  be  saved  in  t«nks  or  from 
time  to  tinie  pat  on  to  the  heap  of  manure  as  it  is  turned  over ; 
hut  no  vef^tables  like  a  great  lump  of  wet  manuM  to  grow  in, 
and  the  object  ot  eoltivation  is  to  subdivide  it. 

I  have  no  donbt^  as  "  A,  N.  O."  remarks,  that  liqnid  mjuinn 
may  be  Applied  to  all  fruit-tree  roots,  Boses,  kc.,  in  winter, 
provided  the  frost  is  not  too  severe  at  the  time.  There  is  no 
peal  dormant  state  of  the  deeper  roots  of  deciduous  trees,  or 
of  plants,  or  shrubs  during  winter ;  in  fact  it  is  nothing  bat 
the  winter's  rein  in  many  ot  the  mountainous  Tine  districts  in 
the  south  of  France  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  that 
enables  Tinea  to  endure  the  dryness  ot  the  summer  san  on  the 
soDth  side  of  an  arid  hill.— C.  P.  Prach. 


SYERS'S  STOVE  FOR  THE  MILLION. 
We  have  seen  this  little  contrivance  for  warming  frames  and 
pits,  and  consider  it  both  vety  cheap  and  very  efticient.   That 
which  was  submitted  to  us  was 
not  much  larger   than    a  good- 
siied  stable  lantern,  and  it  docs 
its  work  very  much  in  the  same 
way  AS  those  other  paraffin  stoves 
that  have  become  so  common  of 
late  ycali.     It  is,   however,   the 
cheapest  and  the  simplest  of  those 
contrivances  that  wc  have  seen. 

GLASS  FOR  VINERIES. 

YODE  correspondent  "B.  G., 
Co.  Dornn"  wishes  to  hear  es- 
pcriencea  of  what  is  the  best  glass 
for  vineries.  I  have  no  experience 
of  the  "violet  ray."  I  have,  bow- 
ever,  formed  from   experience  a 

most  '  decided     opinion    as    to  ' 

whether  clear  sheet  or  rough  plate 
glass  is  best  for  vineries.  I  think 
Tines  reqaiie  all  the  sun  that  can  pjg,  gg, 

be  had  for  !them  in  our  climate. 

A  veiy  good  example  has  been  ander  my  notice  for  these 
last  eight  years. 

A  vinery  is  in  two  divisions,  one  being  planted  with  Hambnrghs 
and  the  other  with  two  or  three  late  sorta.  The  former  was 
glazed  with  clear  glass,  and  the  Tinea  are  always  a  success 
both  as  to  crops  and  finish  of  fruit.  The  other  division  was 
glased  wiQi  rough  plate,  and  the  Vines  never  seemed  to  do 
any  good  either  in  producing  fruit  or  sound  healthy  growth. 
The  flhoofa  had  the  appearance  of  being  "drawn,"  and  al- 
together bad  a  weakly  unhealthy  look. 

I  have  also  seen  other  cases  of  Vines  not  thriving  under  this 
sort  of  glass.'  1  think  rough  plate  glass  should  be  used  for 
nothing  but  for  such  plants  as  require  shade  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  such  as  Ferns,  Foliage  plants,  Orchids,  &c.  Some 
want  to  make  us  believe  that  rough  plate  glass  does  not  ob- 
slmct  the  light  so  much  as  would  make  much  difference,  but 
I  think  if  the  fact  were  fairly  tested  the  difierence  would  be 
found  to  be  considerable, — R.  Inqlis. 

LILIUM  AURATDM. 
This  has  been  a  faToniite  plant  of  nine  ever  since  I  first 
saw  it  exhibited  at  one  of  the  London  shows  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  I  am  suipiised  to  find  it  is  not  more 
lai^elj  grovm  as  a  window  and  garden  border  plant.  It  il  of 
easy  culture,  hardy,  and  is  sold  at  a  price  withm  the  reach  ot 
all  who  have  a  garden.  This  certainly  is  the  queen  ot  hardy 
Lilies ;  it  has  a  majestic  appearance  amon^  other  plants  as  a 
pot  plant,  and  is  equally  useful  for  border  decoration.  I  have 
seen  some  very  fine  specimens  flowered  in  pots ;  one  bad  twenty- 
five  blooms  on  a  stem,  and  several  from  sixteen  to  twenlj. 
The  best  example  of  culture  I  have  seen  was  at  Quarry  Bank, 
Allerton,  near  Liverpool .  Mr.  Smith,  the  gardener  there,  told 
me  he  had  it  first  as  one  bulb.  He  never  let  it  become  dry  or 
shook  it  out,  but  kept  it  shifted  on  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf 


oil,  and  mlver  sano.    If  s< 


le  ot  the  readers  of  the  Journal 


will  stats  the  largest  number  of  flowers  they  have  seen  on  a 
stem  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  them  for  doing  so,  as  I  feel  inter- 
ested to  know  to  what  perfection  they  can  be  grown. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  respecting  the  cause  of  im- 
ported bulbs  not  growing.  I  believe  them  to  be  very  impetieBt 
ot  drought,  and  no  doubt  are  sometimes  a  long  time  kept  dry 
before  planting.  Last  year  about  February  I  bad  a  hundred 
importftd  bulla.  When  they  arrived  tbey  looked  veiy  much 
damaged.  I  bad  them  all  potted  except  two,  which  looked  too 
iax  gone,  in  from  4  to  6-vaih  pots  in  good  turfy  soil  and  leal 
soil  just  moist  enough  for  them  without  watering,  and  then 
treated  them  the  same  as  we  do  Hyacinth  bulbs.  They  stood 
out  on  the  open  ground  and  had  about  i  inches  of  soil  placed 
over  Uiem,  and  an  old  shutter  to  keep  the  rain  oS  till  they 
commenced  growing.  When  the  stems  were  about  3  or  4  inches 
high  T  had  some  holes  dug  about  IS  inches  square,  and  filled 
with  peaty  soil  rather  sandy,  with  some  fine  soil  to  plant  than 
in.  I  put  three  plants  in  a  place,  and  out  ot  ninety  plants 
about  eighty  bloomed.  The  first  opened  during  the  first  week 
in  August,  and  others  kept  following  up  to  November.  One 
or  two  did  not  open,  as  they  were  caught  by  the  frost    Ihe 

Slants  were  atiout  4  feet  high,  and  had  Irom  one  to  eigbt 
owers  on  a  stem,  most  of  them  three  and  four.  Several  bad 
two  stems.  Tliey  must  have  been  seedlings,  as  tbeie  were 
scarcely  two  alike  in  form  or  colour,  Some  were  nearly  white ; 
some  very  large  and  beautifully  spotted  with  a  dark  plum 
colour :  some  in  ^ape  and  size  wete  much  like  the  old  Lilism 
giganlenm,  and  some  were  much  more  strongly  scented  thin 
others,  I  labelled  most  of  them  with  the  number  of  Sowers 
on  a  stem,  the  colottr  and  date  of  flowering,  with  a  view  ot 
seeing  it  the  diffietence  in  dates  this  year  will  be  the  same. 
The  bulbs  were  planted  in  the  herbaceous  border  without  any 
covering  whatever.  I  examined  two  or  three  bulbs  before  Uk 
wintersetin:  tbey  werewell  matted  together  with  finehcalthy 
roots,  and  prononnced  to  do  well  this  season. 

Those  who  want  to  grow  them  in  la^e  pots  or  tubs  would 
do  well  to  begin  with  one  single  bulb  on  account  ot  having 
the  stems  to  bloom  all  at  one  time.  I  vrould  recommend  tbem 
to  be  planted  in  rather  decayed  turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  sand,  or 
peaty  soil  without  manure  of  any  kind,  but  top-dressed  with 
good  decayed  manure  or  cow  or  sheep  dung  as  soon  as  tbey 
begin  to  show  flower  buds,  and  be  very  cautious  about  water- 
ing or  using  artificial  manures.  The  green  fly  will  attack  them 
sometimes  just  as  they  begin  to  show  their  Hower  buds. — 
G.  C,  Wamiokihii-i:. 


MOISTURE  FOR  GATHERED  FRUITS  AKD 
CUT   FLOWERS. 

Two  or  three  seasons  ago,  when  Pears  were  plentiful  and 
storage  room  scarce,  we  were  glad  to  use  tor  that  purpose  tbe 
shelves  in  a  large  underground  vaulted  cellar.  The  cellar 
had  a  large  window  facing  tbe  north,  which  was  always  open, 
though  the  opening  was  covered  with  perforated  ainc  and  tbe 
door  of  the  cellar  was  never  shut. 

Tbe  few  varieties  both  of  Pears  and  Apples,  which  were 
carefully  deposited  on  the  open  shelves  as  closely  as  poesihle 
without  touching  each  other,  ripened  in  almost  every  instance 
without  shrivelling  and  without  decay  ;  and  tbe  specimers 
looked  BO  fresh  and  plump  that  one  was  almost  tempted  to 
think  that  they  must  have  grown  in  their  retreat  I 

Before  bringing  a  dish  to  table,  especially  the  Pears,  we 
usually  placed  them  where  tbe  temperature  was  the  same— 
about  6(r  night  and  day — to  thoroaghly  warm  tbe  fruit  to  tbe 
core  and  bring  out  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  In  severe  frost 
the  cellar  treatment  might  not  have  succeeded  even  with  the 
aid  of  light  woollen  coverings  over  the  shelves ;  but  this  expe- 
rience is  only  that  of  plentiful  Peai  seasons  and  during  excep- 
tionally mild  winters. 

Cellars,  too,  are  a  great  help  in  keeping  onr  cut  flowers  m 
good  condition.  Where  there  is  not  the  health  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  be  in  the  garicn  very  early  in  summer  to  secure  fiowere 
in  their  dewy  frerfiness  and  buds  in  their  first  prime,  an  boffl- 
or  two's  banishment  to  the  cellar,  underneath  the  Bheivea  "nd 
as  far  from  the  light  as  possible,  before  settii^  up  bouquets  or 
table  decorations,  wonderfully  stiffens  the  stallu  and  makn 
one  able  to  dispose  tbe  flowers  more  true  to  their  oatuial  lial"* 
of  growth. 

And  who,  even  where  floweiv  are  most  abondant,  has  not  leit 
sorry  at  seeing  how  short-lived  they  often  are  ?  Flowers  a 
rooms  soon  lose  their  brilliancy,  and  delicate  creepers  their 
(mrves,  and  hang  limp  and  lifeless  from  tbe  glasses  or  tauis. 
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Bemored  to  tbe  cool  moiat  cellu  bj  ii%bt  tmd  fiprinkled 
with  the  faintest  showet  of  tepid  water  aa  well,  tbe  little  extra 
tumble  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  length  of  time  our  faTOTuitea 
last  when  thev  hare  been  thus  conBiderately  treated. — A.  M.  B. 

FOJJTAINEBLEAU. 
This  palace  of  the  French  monarchs  was  erected  and  the 
gardens  arrenged  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  cele- 
birated  architect  and  garden  deagner,  Le  Notre.  The  Rer. 
Samuel  Q.  Green,  D.D.,  thus  writea  of  them  :— "Lonie  XIV, 
at  tbe  time  domin  eendorer  France.  His  vanity  and  ambition, 
however,  conferred  thia  benefit  npon  his  conntry,  he  became  a 


mmiificent  patron  ol  the  arts  and  scienceB.  Borticolture 
participated  in  the  ^neral  encouiagenient  His  father  had 
commenced  on  a  dimmutive  plan  the  Trianon,  but  Louis  XIT. 
ordered  the  creation  of  the  stupendous  and  splendid  gardens  of 
Veraaillea,  Maili,  and  Fontainebleaa.  Partaking  of  the  spiritaf 
the  monarch,  the  nobles  and  wealthy  members  of  the  com- 
munity aimed  at  distinction  by  the  display  of  horticultural 
taste.  Among  these,  the  guldens  of  St.  Cloud,  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  were  particularly  to  be  dietingtiished. 
The  best  scholars  of  the  country  united  in  lauding  tbe  prevail- 
ing taste,  and  tbe  praises  of  hoiticulture  resound  in  the  Tetws 
of  Rapin  and  Boileau.  Quintiiiie  was  the  prinoe  of  FreniJi 
horUcikltiUuts.  ^^^ 


Fit.  17.— O^aDEits  I.: 

"  The  gardens  will  ftscinate  the  lovers  ot  elaboi«te  anange- 
ment  aad  oiderlj  primness,  bat  are  not  otherwise  remarkable 
except  for  their  great  fish  ponds.  On  tbe  whole,  they  scarcely 
repay  a  walk  round,  especiallT  when  ootside  Uiem  stretches 
the  magnificent  forest,  with  ita  heathery  slopes,  dark  Fir  woodh, 
vast  expanses  of  green  sward  nlanted  with  Beech  and  Oak, 
and  a  snr&ce  broken  into  wild,  picturesque  gorges  by  'the 
scars '  and  rocky  projections  of  the  sandstone.    Qauries  of  tldi 


nmnber  of  workmen.  The  excuraions  through  the  undolating 
expanse  of  woodland,  fifty  iniles  in  circnmf erence,  and  covering 
an  area  of  42,600  acre*,  are  of  tbe  most  faadnating  variety ; 
one  might  wander  for  days,  meeting  new  beauties  at  every  turn. 
For  the  gnidanoe  of  pedestrians,  a  map  of  the  forest,  a  perfect 
model  in  its  way,  has  been  prepared  by  Sylvain,  a  true  forest 
enthi)s!ast—«  retired  soldier,  H.  Denecourt,  who  has  devoted 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  exploring  every  part  ot  the  neigh- 
bonrhood,  and  to  making  its  beauties  more  accessible.  Under 
bis  direction  footpaths  have  been  cut  to  all  the  most  pictnr- 
esqoe  spots ;  and  olne  arrows  painted  on  trees  at  every  dubious 


SOIL    DIFFICDLTIES-LIQUID    MANUKE 
IN   WTNTBE. 

Ub.  Lucchubbt  has,  I  think,  opened  a  subject  which  de- 
KTves  more  attention  than  it  receives.  Thtee  years  ago  I  had 
for  soil  in  my  garden  a  very  stiff  clay,  indeed  so  stiS  that 
when  it  was  being  dog  the  spade  had  to  be  dipped  into  a  pail 
of  water  each  time  before  inserting  it  into  the  ground.  Now 
the  soil  is  quite  light  and  can  be  turned  over  easily  with  the 
fork  (I  have  discarded  the  spade  for  digging  according  to 
advice  given  in  the  Journal  by  one  of  your  correspondents,  I 
think  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  and  shall  not  return  to  it  again),  and 
all  I  have  done  to  the  ground  is  to  mix  ashes  with  it  and  give 
it  a  slight  dressing  with  lime  and  soot.  This  I  think  the  best 
remedy  for  any  clayey  soil.  , 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  remarks  (page  176)  made  by 
"A.  N.  G."  on  applying  liqoid  manure  in  winter.  I  h«v« 
always  found  a  beneficial  effect  to  plants  grown  npon  ground 
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that  had  had  liquid  manure  in  winter.  As  I  use  frames  in 
the  spring  heated  with  dung  I  always  have  the  manure  laid 
in  heaps  on  the  beds  so  as  to  allow  of  the  washings  from  the 
heaps  to  soak  into  the  ground,  and  I  have  never  regretted  so 
doing.  The  first  year  I  adopted  this  practice  I  found  a  marked 
difference  in  the  plants  grown. — W.  E.  B. 

THE  CYCLAMEN. 

[The  following  notes  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Cyclamen  by 
Mr.  8.  Jennings,  F.L.S.,  are  extracted  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
•cultural  Society^s  Journal.  Previous  portiouR  of  Mr.  Jennings's 
paper  appear  on  page  285  of  vol.  zzxiv.,  and  page  172, 
vol.  xxxv.J 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation  a  complete  and  utter  change 
has  of  late  years  been  effected  in  the  management  of  tlus 
plant,  and  with  startling  results. 

An  eminent  cultivator  said  to  me  the  other  day  a  lady  once 
called  upon  him  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  said  she 
wished  to  grow  C.  persicum  in  a  little  glass  frame,  known  as 
the  "  Waltonian,"  in  a  sitting-room,  and  hoped  to  do  wonders 
with  them.  He  let  her  have  some  seed,  and  eight  months  after 
.she  wrote  to  him,  declaring  that  the  plants  raised  from  his 
«eed  were  then  in  flower.  His  reply  was,  "  Get  a  certificate 
from  the  clergyman  of  your  parish,  and  then  1  will  believe 
jou,  but  not  without."  The  thing  was  regarded  as  an  im- 
possibility, and  my  friend's  incredulity  was  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at.  That,  however,  struck  tiie  keynote.  Rapidity 
of  growth,  no  cruel  drying  process,  by  which  the  very  life 
blood,  as  it  were,  of  the  plant  was  driven  away.  Refit ;  but 
with  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  corm  plump,  and  the 
foliage  fresh,  but  no  more,  or  injury  will  ensue.  It  is  the  happy 
medium  that  must  be  strock,  that  when  the  plant  is  ready  for 
lowering  there  must  be  no  lost  ground  to  recover,  no  exhausted 
strength  to  recoup,  the  progress  mast  be  regular,  onward,  easy. 

The  soil  most  recommendied  for  the  Cyclamen  is  a  compost 
of  fine  loam  and  leaf  mould,  about  equal  parts,  with  sufficient 
silver  sand  to  keep  it  free.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  shallow 
pans,  well  drained  ;  sow  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe — ^say 
August  or  September,  though  some  recommend  waiting  till 
November  and  December.  Keep  the  pans  in  a  temperature  of 
JyQ^  until  the  seedlings  appear,  when  they  should  get  as  much 
light  as  possible,  or  they  will  become  drawn  and  weiJtly. 
When  reatdy  nrick  them  out  into  6-inch  pots,  putting  six  or 
•eight  into  each  pot,  and  in  spring  repot  them  singly  into  60- 
size  pots.  As  tne  sun  becomes  more  powerful  they  will  need 
shade,  tiiough  still  requiring  all  the  light  they  can  get,  minus 
i;he  direct  beams  of  the  sun.  la  June  they  will  have  made 
^ood  progress,  and  will  require  shifting  into  larger  pots  and 
pladng  in  a  fayourable  position  where  they  can  enjoy  plenty 
of  light,  not  sunlight,  except  in  the  early  morning  or  after-  ■ 
noon,  and  regularity  in  watering,  especially  in  the  matter  of  | 
overhead  syringing,  which  is  most  beneficial.  As  the  days  j 
draw  in  the  plants  will  want  all  the  light  they  can  get.  Protect  \ 
from  early  frosts,  keeping  the  temperature  to  about  45*,  and 
fresh  air  whenever  practicable. 

The  earliest  flowers  always  show  the  bast  colour,  and  they 
may  be  looked  for  as  early  as  Christmas,  but  they  do  not  come 
into  general  bloom  till  February  and  March.  After  blooming 
they  will  need  shade,  and  the  following  summer  the  plants 
will  cease  to  put  forth  fresh  leaves,  then  less  water  must  be 
given  until  growth  is  again  started,  and  so  the  same  plant  will 
•continue  to  bloom  year  after  year,  though  the  usual  practice  is 
to  throw  away  the  tubers  after  the  third  or  fourth  year,  as  the 
quality  of  the  flowers  deteriorates  with  age. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Cyclamen  which  it  is  desirable  to 
improve  are :— I.— -The  plant;  its  habit,  compactness  of 
growth,  elegance  of  form,  freedom  in  bloom.  II.— The 
leaves  ;  variegation,  or  strength  of  colour.  lU,— The  flower  ; 
•colour,  size,  fragrance. 

The  efforts  of  various  of  our  well-known  cultivators  of  this 
plant  have  been  directed  into  different  channels.  Mr.  Little 
of  Hillingdon  has  striven  to  produce  the  finest  colour,  the 
deepest  crimsons  and  purples,  and  his  efforts  have  been  duly 
recognised  by  this  Society,  who  have  awarded  him  first-class 
•certificates  for  several  of  his  most  successful  examples,  as  for 
instance.  Queen  of  Crimsons,  Ruby,  Purpureum,  Prince  of 
Purples,  and  Purple  Gem,  which  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in 
this  his  speciality — colour. 

Again,  Mr.  Hook  of  Bridgfield  is  aiming  at  a  combination 
of  good  quality  blooms,  with  silver-margined  foliage.  In  this,  so 
far  as  the  foliage  is  concerned,  Mr.  Hook  has  succeeded  in 


raising  a  strain  with  beautifully  distinct  foliage,  deep  green  in 
the  centre,  maiigined  with  a  distinctly  lighter  colour,  out  as  yet 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  flowers. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Hayes  Nursezy,  another  persevering  culti- 
vator, has  given  his  attention  to  size  and  form,  and  he  and  Mr. 
Williams  and  others  have  exhibited  plants  with  flowers  of  great 
size,  combined  with  elegant  habit  and  fair  colour,  but  as  yet 
there  seems  to  be  a  difficulty  in  raising  a  yariety  of  large 
flowers  coupled  with  the  great  freedom  of  bloom  of  the  smaller 
varieties.  Then,  again,  as  to  colour,  noxie  of  the  largest  types 
are  equal  in  intensity  of  colour  to  Mr.  Little's  best  strains. 

As  regards  the  possibilities  of  the  Cyclamen,  the  past  few 
years  have  seen  great  advances,  but  there  is  much  yet  remain- 
ing to  be  accomplished  which  wiU  take  time  and  perseverance. 
The  wonders  effected  by  hybridisation  are  not  always  sudden  in 
their  achievement ;  year  after  year  of  patient  crossing,  each 
season  bringing  the  hybridist  a  little  near  his  desired  climax ; 
disappointment  often  awaits  him,  sometimes  failure ;  accident 
may  aeprive  him  of  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  toil.  Still,  it  is 
a  labour  of  love,  and  well  is  he  repaid  in  the  result  accom- 
plished and  the  approbation  of  those  who  are  eagerly  watching 
his  experiments. 

An  miportant  question  here  arises :  Do  the  size  and  yigorous 
habit  of  some  plants  arise  invariably  from  a  fayourable  com- 
bination of  qualities  inherited  from  either  parent  ?  Not  always. 
It  will  be  remembered  what  a  revolution  has  been  effected  in 
the  mode  of  cultivating  the  Cyclamen,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  Under  the  old  drying  method  the  bloom  was  smaU 
and  the  habit  cramped.  Now,  howeyer,  the  plants  are  expected 
to  bloom  the  fiirst  year,  the  seedlings  have  been  helped  forward 
yigoroosly,  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  check ;  the  sur- 
roundings, soil,  temperature,  light,  air  ^ve  been  regulated  so 
as  best  to  suit  the  plant's  requirements,  and  in  consequence 
fine  succulent  corms  have  been  produced  which  have  yielded 
the  magnificent  heads  of  stately  bloom,  larger  and  stronger 
than  haye  ever  before  been  seen,  whilst  astonishing  profusion 
of  bloom  is  achieved  after  a  few  years.  Mr.  Little  writes  to 
me  that  upon  one  of  his  plants  ten  yean  old,  measuring  8  inches 
across,  have  been  coimted  at  one  time  as  many  as  three  hun- 
dred flowers  I    A  cireumstance  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

What  we  wish  to  see  is  a  combination  of  the  largest  size 
Coupled  with  the  ridiest  colour  in  the  flowers,  the  compactest, 
neatest  foliage,  emarginate,  zoned  or  otherwise,  the  most  grace- 
ful habit,  and  withal  the  most  yigorous  and  abundant  bloom 
and  definite  fragrance.  Some  day  doubtless  all  this  may  be 
combined  in  a  single  plant,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  first, 
for  with  the  size  of  the  flower  gained  freedom  of  bloom  seems 
to  be  lost,  probably  on  account  of  &e  necessarily  massive 
peduncles  taking  too  much  strength  out  of  the  roots. 

Striped  and  spotted  varieties  of  a  permanent  type  have  not 
as  yet,  I  believe,  been  achieved  ;  the  variegation  has  been 
pMirtial,  not  decided,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  same  in 
different  seasons  and  under  different  conditions.  With  a  damp 
close  atmosphere  some  plants  will  spot  more  readily  than 
others.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  some  plants  bloom 
earlier  in  the  season  than  others,  and  this  character  appears  to 
be  permanently  attached  to  them. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  the  artificial 
fertilisation  of  the  flowers.  For  this  delicate  operation  we 
must  first  have  a  favourable  day,  not  too  early  in  the  season, 
lest  the  pods  damp  off,  which  they  are  liable  to  do  if  the  cross 
is  effected  earlier  than  February.  A  bri^^t  sunny  day  is  best, 
when  the  pollen  seems  to  possess  more  fertilising  power,  being 
doubtless  affected  by  a  more  or  less  humid  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  nature  it  is  doubtful  if  the  fertilisation  of  Cyclamen 
ii,  as  a  rule,  effected  by  bees  or  insects,  for  there  seems  to  be  a 
natural  tendency  on  dry  days  for  the  pollen  sheath  to  burst 
and  scatter  the  minute  particles  in  the  air,  where  they  float 
with  the  breeze,  and  may  easily  be  observed  if  a  plant  be 
shaken  in  a  darkened  room  into  which  a  ray  of  sunligbt  is  ad- 
mitted ;  and  as  the  smallest  particle  of  pollen  coming  ii^ 
contact  with  the  stigma  of  the  seed-bearing  plant  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  secure  fertilisation,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  when 
it  is  desired  to  operete  artificially  the  seed-bearing  plant  must 
be  moved  away  from  all  the  rest.  The  flower  shoula  not  have 
beeax  more  than  one  day  open,  as  in  spite  of  the  utmost  csie 
insect  visitors  may  possibly  have  been  before  you  imd  spoilt 
all  your  nice  calculations.  It  is  undesirable  to  fertilise  more 
than  six  or  eight  flowers  on  any  one  plant ;  the  rest  should  he 
cut  off  so  that  the  full  vigour  of  the  plant  may  be  conoentzatea 
upon  the  seeds,  and  in  proportion  so  will  they  be  plump  and 
full,  and  afford  fine  yigorous  young  seedliags. 
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Fhudlj,  I  most  jast  allude  to  nomenclatare.  Ntuneroos 
beftatifol  seedlings,  the  lesalts  of  patient  experiments,  are 
being  brought  up  from  time  to  time  to  our  spring  shows,  and 
we  are  delighted  at  their  appearance,  but  it  is  a  pity  that 
botanical  names  should  be  attached  to  them  as  though  they 
were  new  species.  They  are  nearly  all  rarieties  of  C.  peisicnm, 
and  it  would  be  far  better  if  such  improved  stnuns  should 
reeeiTe  florists*  names,  which  are  quite  distioctiye  and  do  not 
confuse  the  stadrait. 

I  must  also  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Little  of 
Hillingdon,  to  Mr.  Tyerman,  to  Mr.  Atkins,  and  to  Mr.  Bair, 
who  Imve  affcvded  me  much  valuable  information  which  has 
been  incorporated  in  this  paper. 

Th^re  are  still  several  points  in  connection  with  the  specific 
distinctions  of  the  genus  Cyclamen  which  have  yet  to  be  satis- 
fAotorily  cleared  up,  these  may  yet  form  the  subject  of  a  further 
oonunonicaAion  at  some  future  date. 


WHEN  SHOULD  WE  DIG? 

''A  Yorkshire  Amateur  **  in  his  list  of  queries  under  the 
above  beading  may  not  inaptly  be  said  to  have  gone  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  kitchen  garden- 
ing. The  last  query  by  your  correspondent — '*  Does  tibe  rule 
in  digging,  whatever  it  is,  hold  gooa  for  all  soils  ?"  I  find  it 
advisable  to  first  notice.  It  has  been  recently  suggested  in 
this  jovmal  tiiat  all  writers  should  state  the  coun^  in  which 
they  reside.  I  go  farther,  and  suggest  that  when  writing  upon 
the  cultivation  at  gardens  generally,  or  of  any  particular  class 
of  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  with  which  they  nave  been  suc- 
cessful, they  give  a  brief  description  of  both  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil with  which  they  have  to  deal.  The  soil  in  nearly  every 
county,  and  also  in  the  districts  they  contain,  varies  consider- 
ably, fireqnently  requiring  totally  different  treatment,  no 
role  tbeiefoie,  I  think,  holding  good  for  all  soils.  This  I 
will  endeavour  to  prove,  my  remarks  of  necessity  being  replies 
to  the  other  queries  of  **  A  Yorkshire  Amateur.'' 

The  soil  in  the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex  oonaists  princi- 
pallj  of  a  strong  retentive  clayey  loam,  out  of  which  the  iron 
sand  not  unf requently  crops.  A  more  difficult  soil  to  manage 
I  think  it  impossible  to  find,  and  yet  it  is  made  to  produce 
excellent  crops,  including  some  of  the  best  Hops  grown.  In 
this  instance  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  soU  be 
turned  up  roughly  in  the  autumn,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible, 
to  tbe  pulverising  influence  of  frost,  wind,  and  sun.  After 
this  it  leqnires  great  judgment  to  manage  it^  as  when  wet  it  is 
veiy  toagh  and  unworkable,  and  when  too  dry  gomg  as  hard 
as  bricksL  A  medium  state  is  selected,  and  the  vtliole  is  well 
broken  with  tools  peeuliar  to  the  district — two-tined  hoes. 
Soils  at  all  similar  to  the  above  cannot  be  thrown  up  too 
roughly,  choosing  diy  or  moderately  frosty  weather ;  not, 
however,  digging-in  any  badly  frozen  soil,  as  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  it  still  more  cold  and  unkindly.  In  the 
same  counties,  more  especially  Kent,  there  are  districts  where 
the  soil  resting  on  a  chsJk  subsoil  is  very  light  and  flinty, 
which  nmy  be  dug  and  worked  at  almost  any  time,  and  into 
whidi  I  should  not  hesitate  to  dig  either  snow  or  frost. 
Neitber  this  nor  tbe  very  light  and  gravelly  soils  abounding  in 
the  western  oounties^notably  in  North  Wales,  where  the  rain- 
&11  is  very  heavy  and  the  natural  drainage  very  quick — should 
be  dug  till  close  upon  such  times  as  they  are  wanted,  or  more 
barm  than  good  ensues  £rom  the  operation. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  treatment  of  either  the  extremely 
heavy  or  li^ht  soils  that  the  most  uncertainty  exists,  but  rather 
with  the  soils  of  medium  texture.  In  some  parts  of  the  south, 
the  midland,  and  more  especially  the  eastern  counties,  where 
the  rainfall  is  much  lighter,  the  soil  is  much  stiffer,  at  the  same 
time  is  so  constituted  that  if  well  managed  it  is  very  fertile. 
With  sQch  a  soil  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  to  deal.  After 
a  fair  trial  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  tiie  best  time 
to  dig  it  is  a  few  days  before  planting  or  sowing,  selecting  an 
apparently  dry  time  for  the  operation,  as  should  the  ground 
once  become  niturated,  especially  if  it  has  been  double  dug,  it 
is  some  days  and  even  weeks  before  it  is  again  in  workable 
order.  The  crust  of  autumn-dug  land  undoubtedly  becomes 
well  pulverised  during  the  winter  months  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  tiiat  portion  of  the  soil  that  has  to  receive  the  roots — on 
winch,  therefore,  the  well-being  of  the  plant  depends — ^very 
frequently  gets  very  cold  and  wet,  and  at  planting  time  goes 
together  into  a  cold  inert  mass — a  fact  too  often  overlooked, 
especially  by  those  who,  thinking  seeds  of  plants  ought  to  be 
sown  at  a  stated  time,  pay  but  little  regard  to  the  state  of  the 


soil  that  is  to  receive  them.  In  order  to  avoid  this  mistake, 
where  heavy  or  medium  soils  have  been  autumn-dug  I  recom- 
mend, when  likely  soon  to  be  wanted,  that  the  land  when  dry  be 
dug  again,  as  the  present  drying  l^farch  winds  in  aU  probability 
will  do  the  soil  that  is  brought  to  the  surface  as  much  good  as 
the  frost  has  that  which  is  turned  in,  thus  bringing  the  whole 
to  a  good  depth  into  excellent  working  order. 

Medium  or  light  soils  autumn-dug  soon  get  broken  up,  and 
in  this  loose  state  absorb  more  moisture  and  are  washed  by 
the  rains,  thus  losing  much  more  of  the  soluble  manures 
than  is  the  case  with  the  firm  undug  soil.  I  am  convinced 
that  much  manure  is  really  wasted  in  consequence  of  being 
buried  so  long  before  it  can  be  of  any  benefit  to  tbe  crops, 
and  on  few  soils  can  I  recommend  an  autumn  application. 
My  reasons  for  this  I  will  briefly  summarise.  If  applied  to 
light,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils,  which  are  often  very  hungry,  it 
would  be  decomposed  and  the  virtues  washed  away  long  be- 
fore they  could  be  tnken  up  by  the  plants.  Although  this  does 
not  apply  in  such  a  marked  degree  with  some  medium  and 
heavy  soils,  there  is  still  not  only  a  waste  of  strength  and  the 
warmth  it  imparts,  but  it  also  interferes  with  Hxeli  proper 
working.  It  most  likely  would  be  asked.  What  would  you  do 
with  the  manure  if  it  is  not  to  be  dug  in  ?  My  advice  is  to* 
do  exactly  as  many  good  farmers  do>-make  a  mixen.  lliis  ia 
done  by  laying  a  good  foundation  of  soil  for  the  fresh  manure,, 
this  is  thrown  on  up  a  good  height ;  if  dry,  watered  with 
liquid  manure,  if  convenient,  the  sides  sloping,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  soil.  After  it  has  undergone  sufficient 
fermentation  to  make  it  workable,  the  v/hole  is  turned  and 
well  mixed  and  again  covered  with  soil.  Frosty  weather  ia 
selected  for  wheeling  or  carting  it  on,  and  the  heaps  whether 
large  or  small  are  again  covered  with  earth.  By  following 
this  plan  there  is  no  waste,  but  rather  an  increase  in  the  bulk 
and  value  of  the  heap,  the  soil  used  for  covering  and  also* 
incorporated  by  tummg  absorbing  much  ammonia  that  ia 
usually  lost  by  fermentation.  Artificial  manures  no  doubt  are^ 
very  e&ctive,  but  on  light  hungry  soils  or  in  districts  where 
the  rainfall  is  lif^t  (as  with  us)  are,  I  am  convinced,  of 
little  value  unless  used  in  combination  with  the  manure 
heap.— W.  loeuLDBK. 


YOUNG  GABDENERS  AND  THEIR  DIFFICULTIES. 

1  HAVE  no  doubt  many  an  old  gardener  who  has  overeome 
difficulties  that  young  men  have  to  contend  with  when  first 
entering  as  head  gardener,  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  vegetables 
for  a  large  family,  will  endeavour  to  render  **  York  "  assist- 
ance. I  am  one  who  has  had  many  a  sleepless  night,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  adopt  some  plan  or  other 
so  tjiat  the  kitchen  garden  was  utilised  in  the  most  profitable 
manner,  and  I  adopted  the  following  plan. 

Having  purehased  a  good-sized  book  I  commenced  on  the 
1st  of  January  to  note  down  every  day^s  consumption,  taking 
particular  noUce  ^hen  anything  ran  short,  and  the  time  when  . 
this  shortcoming  took  place,  and  how  long  any  particular 
vegetable  ought  to  have  lasted  according  to  the  season.  By 
keeping  a  fuU  record  of  everything  that  is  consumed  in  the- 
kitchen — salading,  fruits,  &c.,  for  one  year  yon  have  nothing- 
to  do  but  refer  to  your  book,  and  by  missing  every  other  line- 
in  the  book  there  is  plenty  of  room  left  for  remarks,  so  that 
any  alterations  that  you  may  wish  to  make  in  your  plans  for 
the  coming  year  can  easily  be  inserted. 

I  found  this  plan  so  useful  that  for  years  I  recorded  every- 
thing consume(^  dating  when  it  came  into  use  and  how  long 
it  lasted.  I  also  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  keep  a  record  of 
everything  when  sown  and  when  fit  for  use,  and  whether  it 
came  up  to  what  was  expected.  If  it  did  not  come  up  to  that 
mark  or  was  better  than  was  expected,  then  the  vacant  linea 
in  the  book  came  into  use,  when  the  cause  or  remedy  was- 
stated  in  the  line  below.  A  most  excellent  plan  for  assistance 
is  mentioned  by  the  Editors — ^namely,  that  where  vou  find  a 
man  who  has  been  some  time  on  the  place,  and  taken  notice 
of  the  cropping  of  the  kitdien  garden,  he  is  invaluable  to  any- 
one who  will  allow  him  a  little  Uberty .  I  will  give  an  instance- 
of  an  old  man  that  I  had  when  gardener  at  Nuneham  Park 
near  Oxford,  where  the  consumption  was  very  large  all  ih» 
year  round  ;  and  although  this  old  man  could  neither  read  nor 
write  he  would  very  seldom  deviate  more  than  a  few  days  in 
the  sowing  of  the  different  crops,  as  has  been  proved  by 
referring  to  the  book. 

Another  thing  of  great  assistance  to  the  young  gardener, 
where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  vegetables,  and  his  room  is 
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limited,  is  to  note  down  the  quantity  of  each  Tariety  required, 
BO  as  to  be  careful  that  space  is  not  wasted  by  haying  three 
times  the  quantity  required  of  one  sort  and  far  too  little  of 
another.  At  present  I  have  the  management  of  more  than 
fifty  acres  of  fruit  plantations  containing  about  287  varieties 
«f  different  fruits ;  but  by  haying  them  tiboroughly  numbered 
and  the  names  entered  with  the  numbers,  I  can  find  any  sort 
I  want  by  referring  to  the  book.— J.  Stew  AST. 

I  HAVE  read  some  yery  interesting  articles  in  the  Journal  of 
HortictUtttre  on  young  gardeners  being  in  difficulties,  and 
perhaps  a  few  remarks  will  not  be  out  of  place  from  one  who 
has  secured  confidence  as  regards  kitchen-garden  operations. 
The  way  I  overcame  my  early  difficulties  was  by  being  advised 
by  my  superior  to  write  down  everything  that  was  sovm  and 
planted.  If  I  were  absent  when  some  of  the  operations  were 
<lone  I  afterwards  examined  the  labels,  and  so  gathered  the 
information  I  required.  Every  fresh  situation  I  went  to  I 
always  wrote  the  garden  operations  down.  But  I  found 
another  plan  very  valuable ;  that  was  to  write  down  when 
Peas,  &c.,  were  ready  to  gather,  and  Cauliflowers,  fcc,  were 
ready  to  cut ;  that  practice  I  found  great  gain.  When  I  took 
my  first  head  gardener's  place  my  books  were  very  useful,  and 
when  I  made  my  seed  list  out  I  ordered  varieties  of  proved 
excellence ;  and  at  the  end  of  my  first  year  my  employers  told 
me  they  never  had  been  as  well  served  with  vegetables  before. 
I  hope  this  experience  will  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  expect 
to  he  head  gardeners  at  some  future  time.  Dr.  Hogg's 
■"  Gardener's  Year-Book "  is  a  veiy  useful  publication,  as  it 
has  pages  for  garden  memoranda  in  it  for  every  week  of  the 
year. — T.  J.  Bbowd. 

SCOTTISH  HOBTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  second  annual  business  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  4th  inst.  at  6,  St  Andrew  Square— Mr.  Dunn,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  in  the  chair.  Over  a  hundred  members 
were  present.  The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  Alex.  Milne)  read  the 
■annual  report,  in  which  the  CouncU  congratulated  the  members  on 
the  very  large  measure  of  success  which  had  attended  it  during 
the  past  year.  The  membership  had  increased  steadily,  111  new 
members  having  been  added  to  the  roll,  makine  a  total  member- 
ahip  of  852.  Council  meeting^  had  been  held  m>m  time  to  time, 
ana  there  had  also  been  seven  meetings  of  the  adjudicating  Com- 
mittees on  new  productions.  A  coznpetition  for  kitchen  garden 
plans  brought  out  five  competitors.  The  report  referred  in  terms 
of  regret  to  the  loss  to  the  Association  by  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Oibson-Craig,  Bart.,  of  Biccarton,  Hon.  n^esident ;  Messrs.  Thomas 
Methven,  a  member  of  the  Council j  John  Beveridge  and  George 
Galloway,  members  ;  and  Thomas  Lees  and  James  M'Nab,  mem- 
bers of  the  adjudicating  Committees.  Dmring  the  year  twenty- 
four  papers  on  various  horticultural  subjects  had  been  read,  which 
were  followed  by  interesting  and  instructive  discussions,  and  notes 
on  the  weather  and  other  subjects  had  also  been  given  on  several 
occasions.  At  tbe  monthly  meetings  thirty-one  members  and 
others  had  exhibited  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  excellent 
pnlture.  On  the  iv»commendation  of  the  adjudicating  Committees 
twelve  certificates  had  been  granted  by  the  Boyal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  for  plants,  fiowers,  and  vegetables.  The 
Treasurer's  statement  showed  that  the  income,  including  £10  St,  Id. 
of  a  balance  from  last  year,  amounted  to  £48  2«. ;  expenditure, 
£27  U, ;  balance  carried  to  next  year,  £21  7«.  Id.  The  meeting 
then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  office-bearers.  Mr.  W.  H.  Max- 
well of  Munches  was  elected  Hon.  President  in  room  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Gibson-Craig ;  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Fraser,  and  Mr.  Laird  were 
unanimously  re-elected  President,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
respectively  J  and  Mr.  Alex.  Milne  was  appointed  Secretary  in 
room  of  Mr.  John  Methven,  resigned.  Fourteen  gentlemen  were 
nominated  for  the  vacancies  on  the  Council  caused  by  five  retiring 
ia  rotation  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Methven,  and  after  a  division  the 
following  were  elected  ^-Messrs.  A.  D.  Mackenxie,  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  Lawrence  Dow.  Bobert  Lindsay,  Bobert  Morrison,  and 
Oeorge  Simpson.  The  following  were  sent  in  for  exhibition  :-^ 
Apple  Beauty  of  Moray,  from  Mr.  John  Webster,  Gordon  Castle : 
Apple  Lady  Charlotte,  a  hybrid  between  Bibston  and  King  of 
Pippins  from  Mr.  Greorge  Barry,  Saltoun  Hall,  which  he  raised 
several  years  ago  and  was  referred  to  the  new  Fruits  Committee 
for  their  opinion  ;  Leucojum  vemum  from  Mr.  L.  Dow,  Saughton 
Hall,  and  nve  hardy  spring  fiowers — ^Leucojum  vemum.  Iris  reticu- 
lata, Primula  Eashmeriana,  Buibocodinm  vemum,  and  Saxifraga 
Barseriana,  all  of  great  beauty,  from  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co. 

WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHB5/  GARDEN. 

The  principal  work  in  this  department  will  consist  in  preparing 
the  ground  for  seed-aowing,  for  owing  to  the  late  inclement  weather 


and  the  wet  state  of  the  ground  the  work  of  sowing  seeds  recom- 
mended in  former  calendars  has  not  yet  been  carried  out.  Let  all 
arrears  be  brought  up  forthwith  by  sowing  such  crops  that  aie 
required,  and  which  have  been  referred  to,  when  the  state  of  the 
sou  permits,  and  untU  such  work  is  done  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
former  instructions.  When  the  requisite  quantity  of  Asparagus 
roots  are  taken  up  for  forcing  a  corresponding  number  of  roots 
should  be  plantM  to  maintain  the  supply.  The  ground  for 
the  reception  of  the  plants  should  be  trenched  as  deeply  as  there 
is  good  soiljjworking  m  decayed  manure  and  vegetable  r^nse  very 
liberally.  The  soil  if  heavy  should  have  sand,  preferably  sea 
sand,  mixed  with  it,  indeed  sand  should  form  one-sixth  of  the  soil ; 
and  though  Asparagus  delights  in  moisture  thorough  drainage  is 
necessary,  as  during  growth  liquid  manure  can  hardly  be  applied 
to  the  beos  too  liberally.  In  soils  that  have  a  few  inches  of  loam 
over  a  clayey  bottom  it  is  not  desirable  to  bring  up  the  stubborn 
material  to  the  surface,  but  loosen  it  and  enrich  with  manure  and 
vegetable  refuse,  taking  care  to  have  rich  light  soil  at  the  surface. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  light  soils  having  a  substratum  of 
grevel.  A  deep  rich  sandy  alluvial  soil  is  the  best  for  Asparagus. 
Where  the  soil  is  little  better  than  clay  it  majr  be  desirable  to 
take  it  out  to  a  depth  of  2  to  8  feet  and  form  artificial  beds.  The 
parings  of  the  sides  of  roads,  and  ditch  scourings,  with  the  clean- 
mgs  of  ponds  laid  up  for  a  few  months,  are  admirable,  adding  an 
eaual  quantity  of  good  loam,  a  sixth  of  sand,  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  manure,  the  whole  being  thoroughly  incorporated,  having  some 
rich  fine  soil  for  the  surface,  which  snould  be  1  foot  higher  than 
the  intended  ground  level.  Ground  for  Beakale  may  be  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner.  Both  may  be  grown  from  seeds,  or  plants 
may  be  obtained  and  planted,  one  or  at  most  two  years  old  for 
Asparagus,  which,  however,  snould  not  be  planted  until  growtil 
has  taken  place  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  two,  planting  three 
rows  in  a  4  to  5-feet  bed,  the  plants  being  12  to  15  inches  apart, 
but  finer  heads  are  had  vrith  tne  plants  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and 
18  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  rows  at  the 
distances  named,  the  plants  being  duly  thinned.  Next  month  is 
early  enough  to  sow  or  plant  where  the  soil  is  not  heavy 
and  works  freely.  Aparaeus  beds  should  be  lightly  forked  over, 
and  when  dry  raked  fine,  the  alleys  being  prepared  for  Cauliflower 
pUmts. 

HABDT  FRUIT  OABDBN. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  cultnre  of  wall  fruits  is 
the  efficient  protection  of  the  blossom.  The  protective  material 
should  be  in  readiness,  so  that  it  can  be  applied  without  loss  of 
time  when  the  blossom  commences  expanding.  Of  all  the  materials 
employed  for  the  purpose  glass  is  no  doubt  the  best,  particularly 
for  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  as  not  only  the  blossom  and  young 
fruit  are  liable  to  injury  from  frost,  but  the  foliage  is  even  more 
tender,  having  its  tissues  ruptured  by  cold,  resnltinff  in  blistered 
leaves  and  cOstorted  shoots.  Glass  copings  are  the  next  best 
protection,  but  it  is  necessary  that  screens  of  some  kind  be  fixed 
to  them  and  suspended  in  front  of  the  trees,  having  poles  or  some 
other  contrivance  to  keep  the  material  from  bmahing  the  blossom. 
Screens  of  canvas,  frigi  aomo,  mats,  netting  of  various  descriptions 
of  an  opaque  character,  should  always  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be 
readily  removed  or  drawn  off  the  trees,  so  as  to  admit  of  full  ex- 
posure when  danger  from  frost  is  not  apprehended,  or  when  it  is 
not  requir«i  to  shade  the  trees  from  bright  sun,  which  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  do  when  very  frosty  nights  are  succeeded  Ij 
very  bright  days.  A  double  fold  of  herring  nets  is  mostly  a  snm- 
cient  protection  for  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Pears  :  and  rough  straw 
or  hay  iNinds  secured  to  upright  poles  sliffhtly  inserted  in  the 
ground  2  feet  from  the  wall,  the  tops  being  fixed  to  the  underside 
of  the  coping,  the  bands  being  9  inches  or  1  foot  from  each  other, 
keep  the  blossom  dry  and  are  generally  effective.  I>iy  fern 
interwoven  with  the  branches  affords  considerable  protection,  and 
sprays  of  Spruce  or  other  evergreens  are  useful. 

Guard  as  much  as  possible  against  the  depredations  of  birds 
upon  such  trees  as  Plums,  Damsons,  Ac,  in  orchards.  Scarecrows 
are  of  no  use  in  deterring  the  bullfinch  from  its  work  of  destmc- 
tion,  the  gun  being  the  only  effectual  deterrent.  Owing  to  the 
protracted  cold  trees  are  little  more  forward  than  they  were 
before  the  frost,  excepting^  trees  against  walls,  which,  especially 
Apricots,  are  swelling  their  buds  fast.  Young  trees  that  are  still 
dormant  may  still  be  planted,  care  being  taken  not  to  expose  the 
roots  to  the  air  longer  than  can  be  helped.  Mulch  over  the  sur- 
face after  planting  with  short  littery  manure,  and  make  the  trees 
secure  against  wmds.  Any  healtny  but  unproductive  or  on- 
desirable  kinds  of  Apple  or  Pear  trees  should  be  headed  down 
and  grafted  with  kindJs  that  afford  profitable  crops.  Scions  of  the 
kinds  intended  to  be  employed  should  be  secured  at  once,  choos- 
ing well-ripened  shoots  of  last  year's  ^wth  and  inserting  their 
lower  ends  in  moist  soil  in  a  shady  situation,  it  being  desirable 
that  growth  be  retuded  in  the  scions  until  the  sap  is  rising  freely 
in  the  stocks. 

Vines  upon  walU  out  of  doors,  if  not  already  pruned  and  naile<^ 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  Vines  both  against  walls  and 
under  glass  oft^i  suffer  from  overcrowding  of  the  shoots,  and 
consequently  of  the  foliage,  which  results  in  imperfectly  ripened 
wood  and  its  concomitant  mildew.    To  obviate  this,  thin  out  the 
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giowifas  freely,  shortening  the  shoota  well  back  to  firm  wood.  As 
a  preyentiye  of  mildew  remore  the  loose  bark,  bat  that  only,  and 
dress  the  rods  with  equal  proportions  of  sulphur  and  quicklime 
brought  to  the  consistency  of  cream  with  tobacco  juice,  applyinsr 
the  mixture  with  a  brush.  The  surface  soil  should  be  remoyed 
for  some  distance  from  the  stems  outwards,  adding  fresh  loam 
and  a  sprinkling  of  half«inch  bones,  which  will  materially  assist 
enfeeblcMl  Vines  by  encouraging  fresh  roots  from  the  base  of  the 
stems. 

rRvn  HOUSES. 
Vines. — ^We  again  urge  the  importance  of  starting  late  kinds 
of  Grapes  without  delay,  as  a  longer  period  of  growth  is  mostly 
all  that  is  needed  to  produce  good-sized  and  highly  finished  fruit, 
and  such  as  possess  good  keeping  qualities.  Syringe  the  rods 
eereral  times  a  day,  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere  by  damping 
the  borders,  Ac,  eyery  eyening.  It  is  decidedly  adyantageous  to 
coyer  the  inside  borders  with  fresh  rather  short  stable  litter,  the 
ammonia  giyen  off  haying  an  inyigorating  tendency.  Night 
temperature  60°,  and  65^  by  day  with  sun.  Disbud,  and  secure 
the  growths  in  succession  houses,  stopping  the  laterals  at  two 
joints  beyond  the  bunches.  Remoye  all  surperfluous  and  ill- 
formed  bunches  of  the  free-setting  kinds  as  soon  as  those  that  are 
most  promising  for  the  crop  can  be  determined  upon.  Tines 
started  early  in  the  ^ear  will  be  in  flower ;  a  rather  dry  atmosphere 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70^  at 
night  and  70°  to  76°  by  day,  are  condaciye  to  a  good  set,  moderate 
moistiire  being  mainUuned  by  damping  the  house  two  or  three 
times  a  day  in  bright  weather ;  any  shy-setting  yarieties,  such  as 


which  have  not  been  coyered  with  fermenting  materials.  The 
Vine*  haye  started  yery  tardily,  and  the  bunches  show  a  tendency 
to  blindness,  some  of  them  running  off  to  tendrils  and  others  not 
adyancing  freely.  Under  such  circumstances  a  slight  increase  of 
temperature  and  a  reduced  supply  of  moisture  for  a  short  time 
may  be  beneficial.  Thinning  snould  be  kept  well  in  hand,  com- 
mencing 80  soon  as  the  berries  likely  to  swell  freely  can  be  de- 
tected ;  and  as  a  rule  thin  out  well  in  the  interior  of  the  bunches, 
leaving  the  berries  with  room  to  attain  their  full  size  without 
wedghi^,  and  yet  the  bunches  so  full  as  not  to  fall  out  of  shape 
when  dished.  Liquid  manure  applied  to  inside  borders  will  mate- 
zially  sflsist  the  swelling  of  the  Grapes  after  haying  been  thinned, 
applying  it  at  a  temperature  of  80*^  to  Sb*' ;  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
raoistaze  charged  with  ammonia,  whether  it  be  had  by  occasion- 
aUy  sprinklin^f  with  guano  water  or  mulching  the  border  with 
fiesh  stable  litter  with  the  straw  shaken  out  will  be  beneficial 
Bright  sunny  days  with  sharp  winds  may  now  be  expected.  Avoid 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  admit  air  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  at  85°,  allowing  the  house 
to  fall  to  65°  at  night.  Grapes  that  have  passed  the  stoning  pro- 
cess should  have  copious  supplies  of  warm  liquid  manure.  Avoid 
the  cloee-stopping  system  until  every  part  of  the  trellis  is  well 
covered  with  foh'a^,  as  every  leaf  promotes  root-action,  which  it 
is  nece8«ary  to  mamtain  as  actiye  as  possible,  so  as  to  secure  well- 
awelled  berries. 

Fruiting  Vines  in  pott  must  sustain  no  check  through  dryness  at 
the  roots  or  want  of  food,  affording  liquid  manure  liberally,  sur- 
facing the  pots  with  rich  material,  and  if  the  roots  extend  beyond 
the  pots  feed  them  there  as  well  as  in  the  pots.  Vine  eyes  inserted 
as  before  advised  will  now  be  rooted,  and  should  as  soon  as  the 
roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  poU  be  shifted  into  G-inch  pots,  placing 
them  on  shelves  oyer  the  hot-water  pipes  in  preference  to  plung- 
ing them  in  bottom  heat.  Ply  the  syringe  well  amongst  them, 
and  pinch  the  laterals  at  the  first  leaf  unless  they  are  intended  to 
be  planted  out  this  season,  when  the  laterals  should  be  left  intact. 
Vines  cut-back  for  fruiting  in  pots  next  season  will  now  be  fit 
for  reducing  or  shifting  into  12-inch  pots.  If  these,  or  the  eyes 
previously  referred  to,  haye  been  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  they 
should  be  returned  to  it  for  a  time,  75*>  to  80* ;  but  otherwise 
bottom  heat  is  not  necessary.  Keep  them  dose  and  moderately 
moist  until  thev  are  established.  Train  the  canes  near  the  glass, 
as  thev  cannot  have  too  much  light,  it  being  important  that  the 
growth  be  solidified  as  it  is  made.  Turfy  loam  rather  rough  with 
a  fifteenth  part  of  half-inch  bones  form  a  suitable  compost  for 
Vines  in  pots.  Clean  pots  and  efficient  drainage  of  clean  crocks 
should  always  be  employed  in  Vine  culture. 

Peaches  and  Nectarinet, — Trees  in  pots  have  set  better  and  are 
swelling  the  fruit  more  kindly,  owing  solely  to  the  roots  being  in 
the  same  favourable  temperature  as  the  growths,  than  trees  with 
the  roots  partly  in  outside  borders.  The  leading  shoot  from  the 
point  of  last  year's  laterals  should  be  stopped  if  it  be  disposed  to 
grow  beyond  six  leaves  or  as  many  inches,  and  another  shoot 
flhould  be  encouraged  from  the  base  of  the  shoots,  which  should 
be  stopped  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf.  This  applies  to  the  strong 
growths,  but  the  weak  growths  onl^  a  few  inches  in  length  must 
not  be  stopped  at  all.  The  stoppmg  of  the  strong  growths  is 
certain  to  result  in  weaker  and  more  fruitful  wood,  provided— «nd 
this  is  important — that  the  growths  are  thinly  trained.  Afford  top 
dressings  of  partially  decay^  manure,  and  feed  the  trees  liberally 


with  liquid  manure.    In  other  respects  the  treatment  of  trees  in 
pots  does  not  differ  from  trees  planted  out. 

In  the  earliest  house  the  fruit  will  soon  be  stoning,  during  which 
process  the  temperature  must  be  kept  as  equable  as  possible.  Too 
high  a  ni^ht  temperature  is  not  favourable  to  the  fruit,  and  cold 
draughts  m  the  daytime  are  even  more  pernicious.  The  tempera- 
ture should  be  continued  at  60°  to  65<^  at  night,  and  70*'  to  76^ 
during  the  day.  Thinning  the  fruit  must  be  seen  to  betimes,  it 
not  bSng  advisable  to  leave  during  the  stoning  period  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  fruit  that  are  to  be  left  for  a  crop.  One 
fruit  to  a  square  foot  of  trellis  covered  with  foliage  is  ample. 
Nectarines  are  often  left  much  closer,  which  proportionally  lessens 
their  size^hereas  to  secure  fine  fruit  they  require  to  have  the  same 
space  as  Peaches.  See  that  all  the  shoots  are  tied  to  Uie  wires  as 
they  progress,  stopping  any  shoots  except  extensions  when  they 
have  made  12  inches  of  growth  ;  if  the  pinching  results  in  laterals 
stop  them  at  the  first  leaf.  Shoots  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to 
the  fruit  should  be  stopped  to  one  leaf,  they  haying  previously 
had  the  first  growth  stopped  at  the  second  or  third  leaf. 

Strawberries  in  Pott. — ^The  earliest  plants  are  just  ripening  their 
fruit,  and  though  the  Strawberry  swells  freely  in  a  high  moist 
atmosphere,  yet  when  the  fruit  changes  colour  a  drier  and  more 
freely  ventilated  house  is  desirable  ;  but  there  must  not  be  a 
sudden  change,  or  the  fruit  will  not  finish  off  satisfactorily.  The 
temperature  for  swelling  off  should  be  65°  at  night,  and  7(r  to  75° 
by  day,  adyancing  to  80^  or  85°  with  sun.  The  second  batch  has 
set  very  well,  but  thinning  is  often  thought  a  needless  operation ; 
yet  to  produce  fine  fruit  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  should  be  left 
on  each  plant.  When  the  fruit  is  fairly  swelling  and  it  is  wished 
to  forwaid  the  crop  the  plants  may  be  moved  to  a  house  with  a 
temperature  of  60°  to  65^  at  night,  70°  to  75''  by  day,  with  an  ad- 
vance to  85°  affording  the  plants  liquid  manure  copiously,  the 
plants  being  looked  over  twice,  and  in  very  bright  weather  three 
times  a  day,  watering  such  as  need  it.  Plants  in  vineries  and 
Peach  houses  which  are  started  periodically  will  afford  successional 
supplies  of  fruit,  there  being  no  need  in  such  cases  to  remove 
the  plants,  except  to  meet  special  requirements.     If  plants  be 

S laced  in  ground  vineries  or  plant  protectors,  fruit  very  much 
ner  and  about  three  weeks  earlier  tban  that  in  the  open  ground 
will  be  secured. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  *'  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson>or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privatel]^  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Koncs  To  Leavx  (^A<im).— When  the  -wages  oro  paid  weekly  you 
ought  to  give  a  week'g  notioe  or  ]»y  a  week's  wages  if  your  man  liyes  off 
the  premltts :  if  he  resides  on  the  premises  a  month's  notioe  is  necessary. 

STRIKING  ROBX  CUTTIKGB  (A  New  atib§eriber).-^Tbien  is  little  chance  of 
your  soooeeding  in  striking  Rose  cuttings  inserted  now.  If  you  try  a  fiow 
they  should  be  made  6  or  more  inches  in  length,  and  inserted  so  that  only  the 
two  top  buds  are  above  the  surface  of  ihe  soil.  Cuttings  of  firm  wood 
strike  readily  when  inserted  in  a  shady  border  in  August,  and  in  an  open 
position  in  October. 

FXACH  TRBB  Bhootb  Injcrkd  iSonth  Wales).— -TbB  fact  that  the  shoots 
are  so  greatly  hdjured  (those  that  yon  have  sent  are  killed)  on  trees  on  the 
wall  having  an  east  aspect,  while  those  on  the  south  wall  are  safb,  is  evidence 
that  the  late  excewively  cutting  easterly  winds  were  the  chief  cause  of  the 
injury.  Thoee  winds  were  mudi  more  fatal  to  trees  and  shrubs  generally 
than  was  ti^e  severe  frost  of  December  and  January.  Peach  trees  have  sus- 
tained injury  in  many  places,  the  full  extent  of  which  will  not  be  perceptible 
until  early  summer. 

PBUinNO  Maonolia  (Idem). — ^Yonr  tree  will  not  sustain  injuiy  by  the 
growths  that  have  overtopped  the  wall  being  shortened.  We  should  give 
what  pruning  is  required  about  the  time  the  tree  oommenoes  making  fresh 
growth,  or  towards  the  middle  of  April. 

Carpst  BVDDliro  (J.  Aimer).— Ton  csnnot  find  better  information  than 
from  the  pages  of  this  Jourmd.  There  is  no  book  published  on  carpet  bed- 
ding, but  the  subject  is  included  in  the  **  Parks  and  Gardens  of  London," 
where  designs  and  modes  of  planting  them  effectively  are  given. 

Portable  Press  for  Drtiko  Pla:^^  (R.  X.).— You  require  a  port- 
able press  to  accompany  you  in  the  Tropics  for  drying  plants.  There  is 
nothing  so  simple  and  so  portable  as  two  boards  of  equal  size,  each  with  four 
slots  in  it  through  which  to  pass  two  leathern  straps,  such  as  schoolboys 
carry  their  books  to  school  in.  Place  the  plants  between  sheets  of  paper — 
old  newspapers,  if  you  can  meet  with  nothing  better— and  strap  th«nn  as 
tightly  as  possible  between  the  two  boards.  When  you  rest  for  the  night 
yon  can  increase  the  pressure  by  placing  stones  or  any  other  heavy  articles 
upon  them,  regulating  the  weight  according  to  what  is  required. 

Propagating  Funkias  (R,  /VonjKf).— They  are  readily  increased  by 
dividing  the  crown  just  as  the  plants  are  commencing  growth  in  the  spring. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  for  increasing  them,  securing  roots  to  each  crown, 
and  planting  in  rich  soil,  or  potting  and  placing  the  plants  in  a  cool  frame. 
Tlie  Fern  you  have  sent  is  Adiantum  pubeeoens.  Send  the  climbing  plant 
when  in  flower. 

HkaTIKG  a  GRBRNHOUSB  (THsh  3iibKrAer).-'X  greenhouse  60  by  17  feet, 
especially  if  it  is  a  span-roofed  structure,  is  highly  worthy  of  being  heated 
by  hot  water.  The  heat  from  pipes  is  more  r^ular  and  more  healthy  for 
plants  than  heat  from  a  flue ;  and  the  whole  process  of  heating  by  hot  water 
is  more  cleanly  and  convenient  than  heating  by  flues.  If  your  house  is  a 
lean-to  a  flue  would  exclude  frosty  but  even  then  we  should  prefer  a  hot- water 
apparatus. 
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Creosote  for  FAnYXiNG  (0.  G.  JZ.).— Our  ooireipondent  "Observer" 
obtRins  the  creosote  he  tues  from  Uessrs.  Ctinrchin  ii  WiUiann,  Tiinbridgo 
WellB.  If  you  ask  a  drysalter  at  Belfast  to  supply  you  Trlth  the  ordinary 
commercial  creosote  for  preserriDg  wood,  we  think  he  will  obtain  what  you 
require.  It  Is  also  possibly  known  to  some  of  the  timber  merchaats  tliere, 
who  are  more  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  it  than  are  the  Apotlieearies. 

Turf  {FraneU  /ToMe).— It  seems  to  be  either  Agrostls  caidna  or  stoloni- 
fera. 

Proliferous  Caxelua  (y.  22.).  — You  do  not  state  whether  all  th« 
flowers  prodnoed  by  the  plant  are  the  same  as  the  rpecimen  vent.  Many 
varieties  produce  an  occasional  abnormal  flower.  We  are  nuable  to  rooug- 
nise  the  rariety  from  the  specimen  scut. 

Raistxg  Apple  and  Quikce  stocks  (/?.  /?.  C,  iiaidon).  —  Mnturod 
young  shoots  are  splected  In  the  autumn  immediately  the  leaves  fall,  and 
made  into  cuttings  of  about  a  foot  in  length  :  these  are  Inserted  flrnly  in 
sandy  soil,  only  a  few  inches  of  the  cuttings  being  above  the  surface.  'Diey 
will  not  strike  if  ineerted  now.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  success  in 
grafting. 

MOURETAIL  TURXIP  (/.  ZHovii).— A  variety  was  some  years  ago  cultivated 
under  the  above  name.  It  was,  we  believe,  selected  from  tlie  Karly  8tone 
Turnip,  and  the  name  was  suggested  by  its  long  small  ti^  root.  In  1877  a 
great  number  of  Turnips  were  grown  in  the  trial  ground  at  Chlswick,  but 
not  one  under  the  name  of  Monsetail.  It  is  probably  a  variety  of  what  is 
now  known  in  commerce  as  the  Snowball  Turnip. 

NEW  Cabbaoeworts  (^w/Aony).— Wc  consider  it  not  only  possible  but 
probable  that  very  distinct  forms  of  the  useful  species  of  Dfa.<»ica  may  be 
disoovered.  The  President  of  the  RoyRl  Society  when  travelling  recently 
in  Morocco  found  one  species  having  a  stem  6  or  6  feet  high,  and  having 
branches  arranged  like  a  candelabrum. 

Abuntum  farletense  unhealthy  {E.  £r.).— Your  plant  will  probably 
improve  as  the  season  advances.  We  find  no  dlfflculty  in  growing  it  iu  the 
stove  in  a  compost  of  turfy  peat,  sandy  loam,  and  a  free  admixture  of  char- 
coal. We  keep  it  in  a  shady  position  when  producing  Its  fronds,  and  after- 
wards reanove  it  where  it  receives  more  light  and  some  sxin.  Tlie  young 
fronds  will  shrivel  on  the  one  hand  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  roota 
of  the  plant  being  at  the  same  time  dry,  and  tliey  will  decay  on  the  other 
in  a  very  moist  atmosphere  combined  with  a  rather  low  temperature.  It 
requires  more  heat  than  the  majority  of  the  Adiantums,  and  should  seldom 
be  syringed. 

CfYCAS  REVOLUTA  (/.  ^.).— This  distinct  plant,  popularly  but  errone- 
ously termed  the  Sago  Palm,  succeeds  admirably  in  a  warm  greenhoui^,  but 
it  will  thrive  equally  well  under  stove  treatment.  If  your  plant  Is  small  and 
yon  desire  xo  grow  it  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  place  It  iu  the  stove.  Good 
turfy  loam  torn  up  ronghly,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  broken  cliarooni  and 
sand  if  the  loam'ls  heavy,  will  form  a  suitable  compost.  Add  drainage  plenti- 
fully so  that  water  passes  off  with  freedom,  for  although  the  plant  re<iuires 
copious  supplies  of  water  it  cannot  endure  any  approach  to  stagnant  soil. 
It  is  highly  ornamental  when  well  grown,  and  few  plants  of  its  kind  are  of 
more  easy  culture.  Water  carefully  until  the  pot  is  filled  with  roots,  and 
then  copiously  during  the  season  of  growth.    Whenever  water  Is  applied 

ake  care  that  sofflcient  Is  given  to  thoroughly  moisten  every  particle  of 

oil.    Driblets  on  the  surface  are  dangerous. 

Hops  Bxploteb  in  Hotbeds  iSuhteHber).— if  dne  care  Is  exercired  wo 
think  yon  will  succeed  in  growing  Helens  with  the  aid  of  a  mixtnrs  of 
stable  manure  and  spent  hops  :  if,  liowever,  the  stable  manure  Is  4ion,  and 
likely  of  itself  to  heat  violently  the  quantity  of  hops  you  propose  (half), 
woold  probably  be  excessive.  Prepare  the  material  by  mixing  and  turning 
it  previoosly,  making  up  the  bed,  and  reserve  sufficient  stable  manure  for 
applying  as  linings  to  the  bed  and  frame  as  required.  We  have  grown  both 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  with  the  aid  of  such  fermenting  material  as  yon 
have  at  your  command.  If  too  many  hops  are  employed  the  heat  is  likely 
to  be  violent  for  a  time  and  of  short  continuance. 

Prukixg  Peach  Tree  (CWm/ry).— Thin  out  the  shoots  at  once,  leaving 
as  much  of  last  year's  young  wood  as  can  be  secured  to  the  wall  without 
the  shoots  being  much  nearer  to  each  other  than  a  foot  apart.  In  shortening 
the  shoots  do  so  at  a  triple  bud.  You  will  And  full  Information  on  this  and 
the  other  subjects  named  in  your  letter,  in  the  **  Gkrden  Manual,"  which  can 
be  obtained  at  this  oiBce.    Ita  prioe  is  U.  M.  post  free. 

FBACBB8  Dropping  {A.  B.  C.).— The  dropping  of  the  fruit  when  nearly 
full  grownrwas  probably  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  root*. 
Veiy  copious  supplies  of  water  are  requisite  when  the  trees  are  in  full  growth, 
indeed  you  can  sctuoely  give  the  borders  too  much  water  If  the  soil  Is  at  all 
light  and  the  water  passes  away  freely.  The  canker  of  Cucumbers  Is  shown 
by  the  swelling  and  rupturing  of  the  stems  just  above  the  surfhwx  of  the 
soil.  The  remedy,  aa  you  have  read  in  **  Work  for  the  Week,"  Is  lime  and 
soot. 

GUAKO  FOR  Strawberry  Bed  (A  roung  Oardeiur). —Gumio  sprinkled 
at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  per  square  yard  will  be  a  sufltcient  application. 
The  same  quantity  applied  to  other  garden  crops  where  the  soil  Is  not  fertile 
will  be  beneficial  to  them.  If  nsed  as  a  surface  dressing  it  shonld  be 
spri  nkled  between  the  rows,  not  on  the  foliage,  Immediately  before  rain,  or 
should  be  waterod-in,  afterwards  running  tlie  hoe  lightly  through  the  ground 
when  it  is  dry  enough  to  be  worked  cleanly. 

KITCHEN  Garden  Work  (y.y.A.,Z««»ff).— Seed-sowingand  similar  work 
recommended  a  fortnight  aooor  even  more,  may  still  be  done.  Work  has 
been  greatly  delayed  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  incle- 
mency of  the  season.  The  condition  of  the  soil  is  of  primary  Importance 
in  digging,  sowing,  and  planting,  and  instructions  cannot  be  profitably 
carried  out  exoept  subject. to  weather  and  Its  inflnence  on  tlie  soil.  For 
instance,  a  crop  of  Onions  will  be  better  when  the  seed  is  sown  during  the 
last  week  of  March  under  favourable  conditions  thnn  if  sown  a  month 
earlier  and  with  the  soil  In  a  wet  unfavourable  state.  If  you  require  inform- 
ation on  any  particular  crop  or  subject  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  it  on  leccipt 
of  a  letter  trom  you. 

Hot-water  Tank  under  Hotbed  (^4  Constant  leader).— instetid  of  being 
objectionable  the  tank  will  be  useful  by  rendering  less  fermenting  material 
necessary.  The  tank  should  be  covered  with  slates,  having  2  or  S  inches  of 
rubble  placed  over  them  for  drainage,  and  then  a  layer  of  sods  grass  side 
downwards.    The  joints  of  the  slates  should  be  left  open. 

BEURRf  DiEL  Pears  not  Rtpentno  (R,  K.  /».").  — It  is  due  In  a  grcait 
measure  to  the  ftmit  having  become  gritty  from  on  in«»ufflcicncy  of  moisture 


during  a  period  of  hot  weather  when  the  crop  was  appioacUng  matoifty. 
We  have  bad  fruit  of  over  1  lb.  weight  quite  gritty  when  grown  against  a 
wall,  whilst  fruit  grown  in  the  open  were  melting  and  in  other  respects  exoA- 
lent,  though  very  much  loss  in  slse,  and  not  nearly  so  good  in  appearance  as 
the  wall  fruit.  BenrrA  Dlel  is  less  gritty  on  the  Pear  than  Quince  stock. 
The  only  means  of  ripening  tba  frait  now  is  to  place  tliem  in  heat,  but  such 
fruit  are  only  fit  for  stewing. 

TRANSPLANTING   CARNATIONS   AND   PiCOTEES    ((7.  P.).— If  th*  plants 

are  more  than  layers  of  last  year  it  will  seriously  affect  tb^  flowering  to 
take  them  up,maimre  the  ground,  and  replant ;  but  if  they  are  young  phmts 
no  harm  will  follow  their  being  lifted  with  good  roots.  If  they  are  two 
years  old  or  more  leave  them  where  they  are,  and  ix>int-in  some  fresh  loam 
and  well-decayed  manure  around  the  plants. 

UNPRODUcrn-B  Akparaous  Beds  (/.  C).  -Tlic  planting  of  fresh  plants 
in  a  thin  bed  would  not  improve  matters,  as  the  failure  probably  arises  from 
the  soil  being  unsuitable.  We  should  malce  fresh  beds,  and  when  the  plants 
an  iu  bearing  destroy  the  old  beds. 

CUTTING  Seed  Potatoes  (/di^ni).  — We  advise  the  cutting  of  seed 
Potatoes  when  ttiey  are  large,  otherwise  we  prefer  a  wh(rie  set  of  about 
2  ozs.  weight.  If  you  cut  them  good  eyes  should  be  retained  to  each 
division  of  the  tuU^. 

IN.U%CUING  Vines  {A  Voting  Oardenfr).-^^Xe  are  unable  to  acooant  for 
ttic  Vines  not  fruiting,  as  they— Black  l*rince  and  Bucklaud  Sweetwater— 
arc  very  free.  Your  Vines  are  perhaps  wrongly  named,  for  we  do  not  think 
it  possible  to  grow  such  varieties  in  a  house  along  with  AUcante, 
Foster's  Seedling,  and  Lady  Downe's  for  eleven  years  without  fruiting,  while 
tlie  last  tliree  have  afforded  **  some  very  good  fruit."  Keep  the  Vines  in  the 
pots,  and  inarch  them  so  soon  as  the  stocks  are  in  growth,  and  if  the  sdoa 
be  In  growth  all  tlie  better,  as  there  is  then  less  danger  of  bleeding.  Inarch- 
ing is  the  fac-slmile  of  whip  grafting,  except  that  tho  scion  is  not  severed 
until  the  union  is  complete.  Select  for  the  junction  a  smooUi  part  of  the 
stook,  and  preferably  wood  of  last  year,  from  which  take  a  good  slice  with  a 
sharp  knife,  a  corresponding  tlioe  being  token  from  the  scion.  After  nuddng 
sure  tliat  the  borla  of  stock  and  scion  oorreqxmd— at  least  one  side  of  them 
—bind  the  two  Vines  securely,  and  cover  with  grafting  wax  to  exdnde  the 
air,  ur  clay  will  do.  In  about  six  weeks  the  union  will  be  complete,  when 
the  ligature  should  be  loosened  and  the  foliage  on  the  stock  reduced  so  a*:  to 
throw  the  sap  into  the  scion.  When  that  is  growing  apace,  the  union  bdag 
complete,  it  may  be  severed  ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  do  so  partially  In  the  first 
Instance,  and  if  that  have  no  effect  on  the  growth  cut  away  altogether  the 
connection  below  the  scion. 

Mushrooms  Failing  (A  C<m$iamt  J2«a4fr).~So  far  as  your  statement  o 
tlie  prepamtlon  of  the  material,  making  and  spawning  of  the  bed,  enables  ^ 
to  form  an  opinion,  there  seems  nothing  to  account  for  the  failure  except 
tiiat  the  spawn  is  at  fault  or  has  been  destroyed  by  overheating.  Our  beds 
made  like  yours  have  produced  abundantly  since  November  and  are  not  yet 
exhausted.  The  house,  we  presume,  has  been  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
66^  to  W,  and  the  bed  kept  moist.  Hos  there  not  been  any  show  of  Moih- 
rooms? 

Habrothamnus  elboans  (J.  D.).  —  It  succeeds  well  in  a  greenboase 
temperature  planted  out  in  a  bonier  of  tiufy  loam  with  a  ftnirth  of  leaf  soil 
and  well-decayed  manure,  good  drainage  being  provided  ;  or  will  soooeed  In 
a  large  pot  or  tub.  A  light  airy  situation  should  bo  afforded ;  it  is  wril 
sulte<l  for  clothing  a  pillar,  but  ours  is  trained  to  the  rafters  and  is  now  a 
mass  of  flowers.  Free  watering  is  required  during  growth,  but  the  plant 
diould  bo  kept  rather  dry  in  winter.  Plants  may  be  procured  of  any  of  the 
principal  nurserymen. 

Hot  Water  Circulating  in  Return  Pipes  iA  Constant  Reader).  — 
The  pipes  in  the  Fern  honse  being  on  a  higher  level  than  those  in  the 
Cucumber  and  Melon  house  will  not  cause  the  water  in  the  return  pipes  of 
the  latter  to  be  heated  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  Fern  honse  pipes» 
but  will  lessen  their  liability  to  be  heated,  as  the  heated  water  Invariably 
takes  the  highest  level.  Yon  have  simply  committed  one  of  the  greatest 
errors  that  is  made  m  heating  by  hot  water,  and  one  that  makes  some  con- 
demn the  heating  of  several  strueturas  from  one  boiler,  alleging  that  valves 
are  of  no  use.  We  have  a  boUer  heating  seven  structures  upon  diffiereDt 
levels,  and  it  is  done  very  satisfactorily  and  shnply  by  having  valves  upon 
both  the  flow  and  return  pipes,  whereby  the  heat  can  be  r^ulatod  to  a 
nicety.  Place  a  valve  in  the  return  pipe  as  well  as  tlie  flow,  and  you  will 
find  the  hot  water  will  come  no  further  if  as  far  as  the  valve. 

Shading  Greenhouse  {H.  5.).— Wc  know  nothing  cheaper  than  a  light 
application  of  whitewash  to  the  glass.  See  "^'otej  on  Current  Topics  "by 
Mr.  Peach  in  another  column. 

RippiNGiLLE's  Propagating  Plant  Frame  {E.  /*.)■— 'W'e  have  not  had 
experienoo  with  this  frame,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has 
employed  it  for  raising  seeds  and  striking  cuttings. 

THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY,   PIGEON  AND  BEE   CHRONICLE. 


CULTIVATION  OF  BEAN&-( Conft>i««f). 

The  course  of  cropping  on  heayj  land  is  so  far  important  that 
beans  may  well  be  substituted  for  root  crops,  such  as  turnips, 
kc.  In  that  'case  the  rotation  would  be  first  an  autumn  fallow 
for  beans  thoroughlj  horse-hoed  and  band-hoed,  with  as  much 
tillage  after  the  beans  as  can  be  effected,  and  the  land  laid  up, 
ploughed  during  the  winter  to  be  followed  by  Lent  com,  either 
barley,  oats,  or  drege,  for  whichever  the  season  may  promise  a 
farourable  seed  time,  half  the  Lent  com  lain  to  be  seeded  to 
clorer,  the  other  half  to  be  seeded  with  mangolds  or  planted 
with  cabbage  ;  otherwise  green  crops,  such  as  trifolium,  followed 
by  vetches,  may  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
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of  the  lire  stock  which  may  be  kept,  the  clorer  and  root  crops 
to  be  alternated  every  four  years.  After  the  cloTcr  the  land 
should  be  manured  np<m  the  lea  and  ploughed  early,  say  about 
the  first  week  in  September,  or  earlier  if  convenient,  so  that 
8tzt>ng  land  such  as  we  are  referrinc[  to  may  become  stale  and 
mellow  at  seed  time  for  wheat,  which  will  follow  as  the  last 
lain  in  the  rotation  ;  thus  wheat  after  clover,  mangold,  cabbage, 
and  other  green  fodder  crops.  As  the  crops  are  deared  lumps 
of  couch,  grass,  docks,  and  other  strong  weeds  should  be  forked. 
After  the  dung  is  laid  out  the  land  should  be  ploughed  early 
and  left  till  seed  time  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  advantages 
as  early  ploughing  of  the  clover  lea.  We  have  then  a  four- 
coarse  rotation — first,  beans ;  second.  Lent  corn  j  third,  half 
clover  seeds  and  half  roots,  Ac.  j  fourth,  wheat. 

We  now  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  the  growth 
of  spring  beans  on  dry  loamy  land,  and  as  this  is  attended  with 
more  risk  than  their  cultivation  on  heavy  clay  land  it  is  more 
necessary  not  to  trust  to  the  bean  crop  only.  Careful  cultivation 
is  highly  requisite,  because  dry  soils  are  more  subjected  to  the 
white-rooted  couch  grass  than  heavy  land,  hence  the  advantages 
of  double  culture,  whereby  the  object  of  cleaning  the  land  may 
be  fully  carried  out.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  leading  point  connected 
with  spring  bean  culture.  There  is,  however,  upon  dry  soils 
yet  another  and  most  important  point  to  be  considered — that  is, 
to  keep  a  certain  amount  of  sheep  and  cattle;  therefore,  the 
object  of  growing  a  double  crop  has  many  collateral  advantages. 
The  old  system  of  double  culture  used  to  consist  chiefly  of 
throwing-in  a  half  pound  of  turnip  or  rape  seed  between  the 
rows  of  beans  just  before  the  last  hoeing ;  but  this  is  a  slovenly 
and  careless  plan,  because  it  does  not  insure  clean  cultivation,  as 
no  hoeing  can  take  place  after  the  beans  are  harvested  with  any 
prospect  of  killing  grass  or  weeds.  It  is  true  that  iji  some 
seasons  a  fair  amount  of  food  for  sheep  may  be  obtained  in  this 
way,  but  rape,  particularly  the  dwarf  variety,  is  a  very  short- 
lived plant  as  regards  its  feeding  value,  for  the  leaf  very  often 
drops  before  the  beans  are  cut  or  very  soon  afterwards,  and  the 
turnips  not  being  hand-hoed  and  being  late  in  growth  yield  but 
small  bulbs. 

We  consider  that  the  best  plan  of  interculture  consists  of  two 
points,  the  first  being  to  select  an  early  variety  of  bean,  such 
as  the  Ifazafirem.  Early  Tick,  and  sometimes  we  have  grown  with 
saccees  the  Early  Garden  Longpod.     These  early  sorts  are  im- 
portant in  two  ways — they  are  more  likely  to  escape  an  attack 
of  the  black  aphides,  and  ripen  sooner  so  as  to  give  life  to  the 
plaote'  interculture,  and  an  earlier  opportunity  for  horse-hoeing 
after  the  beans  are  removed,  so  essential  towards  cleaning  the 
land  and  giving  life  and  vigour  to  the  plants  of  root  crops  in- 
tervening. The  second  point  is  to  select  the  plant  for  root  culture 
most  required  for  the  cattle,  and  best  adapted  to  the  soil.    We 
have  seen  cultivated  between  the   beans,  cabbage,   mangolds, 
carrots,  Swedes,  and  common  turnips.    This  is  variety  enough  for 
the  borne  farm  for  the  manager  to  select  from,  but  in  our  ex- 
perience mangold  ranks  first  as  regards  weight  of  produce,  white 
Bel^n  carrots  next,  because  they  require  but  little  space  for 
their  foliage.  Cabbage  answers  well ;  Swedes  or  turnips  are  not  so 
good  either  in  their  produce  or  feeding  value  under  this  system. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  preparing  the  land  for  these  double 
crops  is  to  give  it  thorough  autumn  tillage,  and  when  clear  let  it 
be  shallow  ploughed  and  laid  up  for  the  winter.    If  dung  can  be 
apared  at  that  time  it  may  be  laid  out  before  the  winter  ploughing ; 
if  not,  we  do  not  advocate  spring  manuring,  for  two  reasons — ^be- 
cause the  carting  of  dung  not  only  delays  the  season,  but  makes 
the  land  too  hollow  and  light  for  the  beans ;  for  these  reasons  we 
generally  use  guano,  about  3  cwt,  per  acre  to  be  mixed  with  damp 
ashes,  and  strewed  into  the  furrows  by  hand  exactly  under  the 
lines  of  beans,  and  the  roots  to  be  grown  between  them.    For 
instance^  if  the  beans  are  planted  in  the  furrows  either  by  hand  or 
hand  drill  at  86  inches  between  the  rows,  there  will  be  a  line  of 
beans  or  roots  at  every  alternate  furrow  of  9  inches,  in  which  the 
manure  should  be  placed.    If,  however  the  beans  are  placed  at 
48  inches  apart,  which  gives  more  room  for  horse  and  hand  hoeing, 
the  manure  will  be  placed  in  the  furrows  at  the  respective  dis- 
tances.   The  wider  distance  is  preferred  by  many,  as  the  single- 
horse  one-wheeled  plough  may  be  used  between  tte  lines  instead 
of  the  horse  hoe,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  land  is  known  to  be 
in  high  condition  previously,  the  beans  may  be  drilled  without 
any  manure :  but  not  so  the  root  seeds,  therefore  the  seeds  for 
mangoM  and  other  roots  may  be  hand-drilled  between  the  beans, 
and  the  land  prepared  b^  ploughing  a  furrow  up  to  the  beans, 
leaving  a  furrow  in  which  it  is  well  to  strew  the  artificial  manure, 
and  then  plough  it  in  with  shallow  furrows  by  turning  the  soil 
away  from  the  beans,  thus  covering  in  the  manure,  upon  which 
the  seeds  can  be  drilled  by  hand  drill ;  or  cabbage,  Kohl  Rabi, 
or  Thousand-headed  kale  can  be  planted  by  hand  or  by  spade. 
The  latter  is  the  best  system  of  planting ;  it  is  a  little  more  trouble 
but  it  never  fails,  for  if  the  ground  is  hard^  or  in  dry  weather  in 
spade  planting  the  plants  are  put  in  deep  into  the  moist  ground 
without  dry  earth  running  in  with  the  plants  as  when  planted 
with^ettin^  sticks,  besides  which,  much  older  and  stronger  plants 
can  TO  buned  properly  in  spade  planting.    If  the  weather  snould 


happen  to  be  rather  too  wet  at  planting  time,  instead  of  having  a 
mud  wall  kneaded  round  the  plants  with  the  setting  stick,  the 
plants  lie  with  the  earth  light  about  them  on  the  removal  ot  the 
spade,  in  fact  in  our  own  experience  we  never  could  see  any  advan- 
tage in  favour  of  planting  by  hand  except  the  cost. 

The  general  advantages  of  interculture  are  that  with  an  ordi- 
nary dressing  a  crop  of  mangold  e<nial  to  25  tons  per  acre  may  be 
expected  whether  the  beans  succeeded  or  not,  but  to  insure  a  full 
crop  of  roots  at  tbese  wide  distances  they  must  be  left  thick  in  the 
lines,  about  14  or  15  inches  apart  being  the  best  distance.    Cab- 
bages should  be  planted  about  the  same  distance,  except  the 
Champion  Drumhead  variety ;  these  may  be  set  at  2  feet  apart. 
Carrots  succeed  well,  but  snould  not  be  pulled  or  hoed  out  too 
early,  as  the  grub  is  likely  to  destroy  the  plants.    Under  the  plan 
that  we  have  just  detailed  horse-hoeing  will  not  be  required  after 
the  seeding  of  the  roots  or  plants,  because  of  the  late  ploughing ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  beans  are  removed  then  let  the  land  be  horee- 
hoed— shallow  the  first  time,  and  then  deeply  stirred.    This  will 
not  only  destroy  any  weeds  which  may  have  grown  up  with 
the  beans,  but  it  will  enable  the  rootlets  of  the  mangold,  cabbage, 
Ac,  to  seek  their  food  throughout  the  whole  cultivated  space. 
Peas  or  vetches  may  be  grown  with  the  beans  as  recommended  in 
the  heavy  land  ;  but  upon  -the  dry  loams,  where  stock  can  either 
be  fed  on  the  land  or  in  house,  the  roots  offer  most  advantage, 
because  five  or  six  sacks  of  beans  are  often  grown  in  conjunction 
with  20  tons  or  upwards  of  roots  per  acre.    This  upon  a  fallow 
crop  insures  a  full  crop  of  com  afterwards,  or  gives  the  means  of 
producing  it.    At  the  bean  harvest  they  are  cut  and  the  sheaves 
I  set  up  between  the  rows  of  roots,  being  tied  with  yam,  and  when 
carted  the  one-horse  carts  pass  readily  between  the  rows  of  the 
vegetable  crops  without  injury.     Under  this  system  of  double 
culture  the  beans  may,  in  the  event  of  being  strack  by  the  blight, 
be  cut  and  used  green.     We  had  an  instance  last  year  just  before 
harvest  of  the  benefit  of  using  them  green,  or  some  three  weeks 
before  they  would  be  fit  to  cut  and  harvest  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  plan  is  to  pull  or  cut  as  many  as  may  be  required  daily,  and 
the  pigs  are  found  to  do  well  npon  them ;  but  the  most  advantage 
is  derived  when  they  are  passed  through  the  chaff  cutter  and 
given  to  fatting  cattle.    We  know  from  various  experimeihts  the 
feedinpf  value  of  ordinary  bean  haulm,  but  when  quite  green  the 
value  is  very  much  greater ;  therefore  by  removing  the  crop  whilst 
^reen  any  vegetable  crop  will  receive  a  great  impulse  in  growth 
immediately  the  beans  are  removed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
total  or  full  feeding  value  of  the  beans  is  obtained  when  cut  and 
used  green,  at  the  same  time  it  saves  the  expense  and  risk  of 
harvest — stacking,  threshing,  d:c.    It  is  at  all  times  a  matter  for 
consideration  as  to  the  best  time  for  cutting  and  harvesting  in  the 
ordinary  way,  because  when  the  beans  are  allowed  to  stand  and 
get  fully  ripe  they  are  often  wasted  by  bretting  in  the  field,  and 
in  the  event  of  rainy  weather  when  in  shock  the  pods  are  sure  to 
open  and  shed  the  com  more  or  less  when  carting  and  stacking. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Jlorge  Labour  will  be  required  to  plough  and  prepare  the  land 
for  beans,  peas  and  vetches  ;  the  latter,  however^  should  have  some 
black  Tartarian  oats  mixed  with  them.    There  is  still  some  wheat 
to  be  sown,  for  those  who  had  not  sown  all  the  wheat  they 
intended  when  the  hard  weather  and  snow  began  in  December 
have  found  but  little  opportunity  of  doing^it  since.     The  first 
open  weather  which  occurs  will  be  suitable  tor  the  completion  of 
wheat-sowing,  especially  as.  the  land  is   at   present  moist  and 
heavy  ;  and  unless  it  is  so  the  land  had  better  be  seeded  to  Lent 
com.    Land  for  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  ought  now  to  be  pre- 
pared as  soon  as  possible.    When  the  land  has  lain  fallow  during 
winter  the  barley  will  probably  go  in  well.    The  manure  for  it 
should  be  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  1^  cwt.  of  bone  super- 
phosphate sown  behind  the  drill.    Where  the  land  has  had  roots 
led  off  by  sheep  the  treading  of  sheep  makes  it  oftentimes  very 
tough  and  unkind  for  barley.    In  such  a  case  we  prefer  to  sow 
the  white  Canadian  oats  which  come   off  the  land  very  early ; 
and  when  seeded  to  clover  it  grows  so  fast  after  the  oats  are  cut 
that  it  usually  yields  a  good  cutting  of  green  fodder  in  autumn, 
which  is  very  valuable,  as  it  comes  in  for  use  after  the  old  clovers 
are  gone.    We  have  had  splendid  crops  in  this  way  for  soiling 
horses  and  cattle  of  all  ages  up  to  the  time  when  the  earlj  frosts 
begin  in  October  and  November  ;  and  instead  of  injurmg  the 
growth  of  the  following  year  as  many  suppose,  we  have  found 
it  just  the  reverse,  and  far  better  if  not  fed  afterwards  than  when 
the  clover  seeds  have  been  eaten  off  by  sheep  in  the  autumn. 
The  harvesting  of  the  early  white  oats  is  much  safer  than  that 
of  barley  ^  the  straw  also  is  much  better  than  barley  straw,  one 
reason  l>emg  that  this  kind  of  oats  must  be  cut  early,  otherwise 
they  shed  in  the  fieldj  and  when  tied  into  sheaf  the  straw  is  well 
preserved  against  ram  as  well  as  the  grain.    Potatoes  for  seed 
should  now  be  selected,  the  Early  Rose  for  early  digging ;  but 
as  a  farm  crop,  unless  there  are  special  facilities  for  the  sale,  we 
do  not  recommend  all  the  early  sorts,  but  would  have  a  portion 
planted  with  the  best  varieties  of  second  early  or  keeping  sorts. 

JIand  Labour  will  be  required  in  threshing  and  winnowing  the 
clover  seed,  but  it  is  found  to  yield  badly  altnough  a  large  acreage 
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was  seeded,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  crop  and  low  price  of 
hi^.  Saintfoin  seed  should  now  be  threshed,  as  the  time  for  sell- 
ing it  has  arrived,  and  a  large  area  has  been  saved  for  seed  from 
the  same  cause  —  heayy  crops  and  low  prices  for  hay.  Hedge 
cutting  and  making  will  be  still  going  on.  We  recommend  that 
in  those  instances  where  hedges  have  been  neglected  or  imper- 
fectly trimmed^  that  they  should  be  cut  down  to  the  height 
required  for  trimming,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  done  at 
small  cost.  In  all  those  cases  where  hedges  and  banks  are  main- 
tained between  arable  fields,  and  are  to  be  trimmed  (except  white- 
thorn fences),  they  should  be  cut  close  to  the  btuik,  so  that 
all  the  rough  grasses,  hogweed,  dl:c.,  may  be  cut  and  made  useful 
for  feeding  cattle,  as  they  eat  it  remarkably  well,  even  the 
brambles  and  young  stems  of  maple,  hazel  wood,  and  such  like 
when  cut  twice  a  year  in  May  and  in  July,  and  any  portion  not 
eaten  is  trodden  down  and  adds  to  the  manure  heap.  It  is  also 
capital  green  food  for  pigs  of  all  ages,  but  especially  breeding 
BOWS,  as  they  eat  it  with  great  avidity,  and  with  a  few  peas  in 
trough  twice  a  day  it  will  keep  all  kinds  of  store  pigs  in  useful 
condition.  The  young  cattle  and  dairy  cows  will  up  to  the  time 
of  calving  require  liberal  feeding.  Straw  cut  into  chaff  and  mixed 
with  pulped  or  grated  roots,  and  about  8  lbs.  each  of  decorticated 
cotton  cake,  is  good  feeding  without  being  costly  ;  and  upon  the 
home  farms  which  grow  but  little  straw  the  cutting  into  chaff 
prevents  waste,  it  being  also  more  readily  eaten  by  stock  when 
mixed  with  roots,  dtc.  It  is  well,  however,  a  few  days  before  the 
cows  calve,  to  give  them  still  better  feeding  by  adding  2  tbs.  of 
linseed  cake  meal,  and  the  same  quantity  of  bean  meal.  This  will 
stimulate  and  excite  the  milk  veins,  and  after  calving  a  better 
flow  of  milk  takes  place,  and  will  be  longer  continued  than  when 
the  cows  have  been  kept  upon  straw  and  roots  only.  The  lamb- 
ing time  of  the  Down  breeds  of  sheep  is  now  far  advanced.  The 
Long-woolled  ewes  will  soon  drop  their  lambs,  and  it  is  well  where 
a  shepherd  and  an  assistant  are  kept  that  they  should  be  prepared 
for  all  emergencies  or  disasters  in  the  lamlnng  fold  by  having 
ready  at  hand  such  medicines,  &c.,  as  are  likely  to  be  required. 
For  inflamed  udders  the  su^ar  of  lead  ointment  m  the  first  stage 
of  the  disorder  :  if  the  case  is  serious,  verdigris  ointment  will  be 
required  to  prevent  the  fatal  effect  of  mortification.  When  the 
ewes  are  weak  after  lambing  and  refuse  their  food,  nourishing 
gruel  made  of  linseed  cake  agd  oatmeal  should  be  given ;  and 
instead  of  using  a  drench  horn  we  use  a  strong  wine  or  soda  water 
bottle.  Tincture  of  opium  will  also  be  required  for  young  lambs 
attacked  by  white  scour  :  a  few — say  ten,  drops  in  a  little  milk  for 
the  youngest  lambs,  older  ones  will  require  a  teaspoonful :  foot  rot 
paste  should  always  be  in  store.  Bleeding  from  the  neck  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  in  all  cases  of  inflammation.  The  shepherd  should 
therefore  be  provided  with  a  small  lance  or  fleam,  and  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  bleed  from  the  neck  vein  with  success  practice  is 
required.  We  alwavs  taught  our  shepherds  by  making  them  occa- 
sionally bleed  healthy  sheep  for  experience. 


pleasure  in  having  a  healthy  lot  of  poultry  about  them,  would  very 
naturally  like  to  have  them  contrioute  something  to  the  family 
exchequer. — J.  W.  H.  (in  Prairie  Farmer). 
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RULES  FOR  SUCCESS  IN  POULTRY-KEEPING. 

To  insure  success  in  poultry-breeding  there  are  a  few  conditions 
that  must  be  strictly  observed,  no  matter  what  the  weather  or  how 
valuable  your  time  may  be  to  vou.  The  time  has  passed — if  it 
ever  existed — ^when  you  are  to  look  for  profit  in  raising  fowls  of 
any  kind  by  giving  them  little  or  no  attention.  The  conditions 
referred  to  are  cleanliness,  proper  food,  and  plenty  of  room,  both 
indoors  and  out.  The  first  is  easily  attained  by  keeping  the 
manure  cleaned  up  as  often  as  once  a  week  (twice  would  be  better) 
scraping  the  perches  at  the  same  time,  and  the  free  use  of  air- 
slaked  lime  all  over  the  quarters  inhabited  by  vour  fowls.  Lime 
should  be  also  sprinkled  where  they  take  their  dust  baths.  Study 
the  tastes  of  your  fowls,  and  vou  will  soon  ascertain  what  is  meant 
by  proper  food.  Whatever  they  like  is  good  for  them  in  moderate 
allowances.  Indian  com  they  must  have  in  cold  weather  and 
when  moulting,  although  oats  are  a  better  egg-producing  grain 
and  healthier;  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  com  seems  to  be  a 
necessity.  Chopped  vegetables  of  any  kind — ^raw  and  cooked — 
occasionally.  Meat  at  least  once  a  week,  except  in  the  season 
when  insect  life  is  at  its  height ;  then  of  course  if  your  fowls  have 
their  liberty,  as  they  should  at  that  season  particularly,  they  will 
provide  for  themselves. 

Give  as  much  space  as  vou  possibly  can  for  the  fowls  to  occupy 
in  the  poultry  house,  both  for  perches  and  exercise  room,  when 
the  weather  keeps  them  indoors.  To  promote  digestion,  which  is 
a  verv  important  matter  and  must  not  be  overlooked,  see  that 
they  have  easy  access  to  plenty  of  fine  gravel.  Ton  can  obtain 
plenty  of  bones  for  a  nominal  price  at  any  slaughter  house.  Bum 
them  from  time  to  time  in  your  stove  and  throw  them  out  with 
your  ashes  to  the  feathered  fraternity,  and  see  how  greedily  they 
will  ^'  go  for  "  them.  Clean  drinking  dishes  and  cool  water  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  they  must  have.  By  following  the  above 
suggestions  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  having  fresh-laid  eggs 
every  day  this  severe  winter,  in  such  quantities  that  enough  have 
been  sold  to  more  than  pay  for  the  feed. 

These  notes  are  written  not  for  the  professional  breeder  of 
fancy  fowls,  but  for  that  class  of  people  who,  while   taking 


Moore*s  Columbarium.  Reprinted  Verbatim  and  Literatim  from  the 
Orinmal  Edition  of  1735,  mth  a  Brief  Notire  of  the  Author  by 
W.  B.  Tbobtmeibr.    London  :  The  Field  OflBice,  34C,  Strand. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  reprint.    The  omitholojfist  will  re- 
ceive it  with  pleasure,  but  the  Pigeon  fancier  with  a  much  warmer 
feeling,  for  "old  Moore"  is  the  father  of  the  fancy.     Here  we 
have  the  veritable  "  Columbarium  "  page  for  page,  line  for  line, 
letter  for  letter,  just  as  Moore  sent  out  this  his  pamphlet  only  two 
years  before  his  death.    Perhaps  he  expected  his  worm  powders — 
for  he  was  a  quack  doctor  and  chemist — to  last  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  little  thinking  that  his  little  book  on   fancy  Pigeons 
would  be  tne  thing  to  render  his  name  immortal ;  but  so  it  is. 
Fancy  has  beat  doctoring.    He  and  his  worm  powders  might  have 
died  out  of  knowledge,  except  indeed  that  in  the  older  editions  of 
Pope's  poems  are  ten  somewhat  grotesque  stanzas  addressed  to 
him,  but  they  are  not  to  the  taste  of  tne  present  day,  and  are 
not  always  in  modem  editions  ;  neither  is  the  omission  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  some  of  them  are  coarse  as  well  as  grotesque.    These 
lines,  by  the  way,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  in  a  very 
old  copy  of  Pope  in  a  clergyman's  library  in  Wilte.    I  was  able 
with  some  trouole  to  identify  the  Moore  of  Pope  with  the  Moore 
of  the    "  Columbarium,"   partly  with  the  help  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hotten,  author  of  the  "  History  of  Signboards,"   and  published 
some  of  the  lines  with  a  special  account  of  them  in  this  Journal 
in  the  number  for  October  9th,  1866.     Since  then  I  have  seen 
them  quoted  in  other  books.    They  are  naturally  enough  included 
by  Mr.  Tegetmeier  in  his  interesting  introduction  to  his  reprint 
of  the  "  Columbarium."    It  is  conjectured  that  Moore  only  issued 
a  few  copies  of  his  pamphlet,  for  fanciers  were  few  ;  and  then  he 
died  so  soon  afterwards,  and  perhaps  his  heirs  cared  nothing  for 
Pigeons*.    A  pamphlet,  too,  is  soon  rubbed  to  pieces,  and  its  leaves 
soon  come  to  light  fires.    And  just  as  a  little  book  of  Charles 
Lamb's  poems  faded  from  sight,  so  did  the  "  Columbarium,"  only 
five  copies  being  known  to  exist— ifour  in  the  British  Museum, 
two  of  which  (mark  it !)  were  owned  once  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  Sir  Hans  Bloane,  both  celebrated  naturalists.     So  Moore  "  fit 
audience  found  though  few,"  and  these  few  valued  his  admirable 
work.    Now  happily,  owing  to  Mr.  Tegetmeier's  care  and  pains, 
the  actual  "  Columoarium  "  will  be  for  ever  in  the  hands  of  all 
fanciers.     It  is  a  wondei*fully  good  and  original  work,  and  the 
little  worm  doctor  set  the  model  upon  which  all  Pigeon  books 
have  been  written,  for  all  other  writers  have  followed  his  arrange- 
ment.   Even  now  it  is  as  a  guide  wonderfully  correct. 

I  am  glad  that  type  and  paper  have  been  selected  to  match  the 
old  copies.  It  is  an  early-eignteenth-century  book  all  over,  ^ch 
page  studded  thickly  with  capital  letters  and  many  abbreviations. 
The  members  of  the  fancy  have  to  thank  Mr.  Tegetmeier  for  this 
welcome  reprint.  It  has  made  me  once  more  read  the  "  Colum- 
barium "  and  note  its  great  value;  and  has  completed  my  list  of 
the  books  on  domestic  Pigeons. — Wiltshire  Rector. 


CANARY  TREATMENT.— No.  2. 

Havikci  in  Chapter  1  briefly  pointed  out  the  most  suitable 
material  for  Canaries  to  form  their  nests  with,  we  shall,  before 
continuing  the  promised  extract,  give  one  or  two  hinte  best  adapted 
for  supplying  the  birds  with  the  necessary  building  materials.  Many 
fanciers  indiscriminately  throw  inside  the  cage  an  abundance  of 
moss  and  hair,  most  of  which  become  partly  soiled  by  the  birds 
before  the  hen  is  ready  to  construct  her  nest    The  consequence  is 
most  of  the  moss  and  hair  is  often  thrown  away  at  the  time 
the  cage  or  partition  is  cleaned  out,  thus  necessitating  a  further 
supply  of  material.    Some  would-be  breeders  without  possessing  a 
thorough  knowledge  that  their  birds  will  "  go  on "  (to  use  a 
Canary  breeder's  parlance),  give  the  birds  moss  and  cow's  hair  in 
small  thread  nete  suspended  outside  of  the  cages ;  but  to  this  we 
take  objection,  for  the  reason  that  the  contents  are  scattered  about 
the  cage  floor,  and  after  that  the  threadwork  of  the  empty  net  is 
hauled  inside  the  wires  to  the  danger  of  the  birds  losing  their 
lives  by  getting  their  claws  entangled  in  the  thread,  and  the  birds 
being  found  suspended  head   downwards.    We  have  not  only 
heara  of  birds  being  lost  in  this  way,  but  becoming  crippled  in 
their  feet.    The  placing  together  moss  and  hair  in  such  nets  is 
unwise,  for  in  most  instances  the  birds  are  induced  to  pull  out  the 
hair  first,  whereas  the  hair  should  be  supplied  just  at  the  period 
when  it  is  required  to  line  the  nest  with  it.    It  is  very  essential 
that  the  cow  hair  should  be  well  scalded  and  cleaned  with  soap 
before  it  is  used,  for  it  is  often  very  greasy  and  scurfy  when  taken 
from  the  cow's  hide,  and  if  given  to  the  Canaries  unclean  it  will 
encourage  the  accumulation  of  red  mites  in  the  nests,  and  puzzla 
many  a  new  beginner  in  the  science  and  mystery  of  Canary 
breeding. 

"  There  are  three  sorts  of  things  given  them  to  make  their  nests 
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in.  First,  little  osier  baskets ;  second,  wooden  cases  or  boxes ; 
third,  the  like  made  of  earthenware.  Those  who  inyented  the 
earthenware  pots  say  thej  did  it  because  the  hen  Canary  bird, 
who  is  at  least  twenty-fonr  days  without  coming  out  of  her  nest, 
does  not  sweat  in  them  as  she  often  does  in  the  baskets  ;  but  in 
my  opinion  they  have  not  succeeded  in  that  point,  for  it  is  certain 
tilat  the  earthen  pot,  being  naturally  damp,  must  haye  ill  effects 
upon  the  sitting  hen,  and  worse  upon  the  little  new-hatched  birds. 
One  important  consideration  is,  that  if  th^  hut  happens  to  be  a 
little  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  earthen  pot  will  grow  so  hot  and 
retain  the  heat  so  long,  even  after  the  sun  is  gone  off  it,  that  it 
will  certainly  kill  the  hen  and  stifle  the  young  ones.*  As  for  the 
wooden  boxes  or  cases,  they  are  conyenient,  TOcause  it  is  easy  in 
them  to  take  out  the  nests  and  put  them  in  again  now  and  then. 
to  shake  out  the  insects  that  lie  at  the  bottom  ;  for  in  that  sort  oi 
l>ox  the  nest  is  taken  out  altogether,  and  may  be  put  in  again 
exactly  as  it  was  before,  without  the  birds  perceiying  that  it  has 
been  touched ;  but  there  is  no  making  use  of  those  boxes  that  are 
bored  through,  because  in  taking  out  the  elder  stick  that  goes 
across  them,  the  nests .  are  all  disordered,  and  the  eggs  often 
broken,  which,  the  hens  peroeiying,  they  generally  take  pet  and 
leave  their  nests.  Two  other  inconveniences  attend  the  wooden 
boxes.  l,The  nest  which  is  made  in  a  wooden  box  having  no 
passage  for  air,  grows  very  hot,  and  often  causes  the  hen  to  sweat. 
2,  The  nest  made  in  those  boxes  is  so  small  and  close,  that  when 
«ither  the  cock  or  hen  gets  into  it  they  drag  it  with  their  claws 
and  break  the  eggs,  or  overturn  the  little  ones,  if  there  are  anj  in 
it.  It  is  best,  according  to  ancient  custom,  to  make  use  of  httle 
wicker  baskets  in  which  the  nest  is  not  so  much  stived  up  and 
holds  faster  than  in  any  other  thing.  Those  who  make  the  baskets 
bigger  than  was  formerly  used  are  in  the  wrong,  for  the  birds 
spend  more  time  in  filling  them  to  make  their  nests,  and  conse- 
quently toil  themselves  the  more.  Besides,  in  a  great  basket  the 
eggs  a  hen  sits  on  are  apt  to  lie  at  a  distance  from  one  another, 
smd  it  often  happens  that  several  of  those  eggs  do  not  hatch, 
because  they  were  not  well  covered." 

The  best  way  to  find  whether  a  hen  is  ready  to  commence  her 
nest  is  to  place  betwixt  the  wires  about  as  much  moss  as  will  fill 
an  eggshell.  When  you  perceive  the  hen  has  carried  the  moss 
into  the  nest  basket,  and  after  sundry  hoppings  out  and  in,  accom- 
panied with  a  certain  amount  of  gyrator^  fuss,  and  leaving  the 
moss  inside,  you  may  set  it  down  as  positive  that  she  means  busi- 
ness. About  that  time  only  treat  her  with  a  small  feather  betwixt 
the  wires,  and  watch  how  quickly  Bhe  fastens  on  to  it  regardless  of 
jonr  close  observations  of  her.  At  this  juncture  supply  her  with 
more  moss,  and  she  will  speedily  let  yon  see  what  use  she  will  make 
of  it.  But  the  way  we  have  adopted  in  giving  the  moss  has  been  to 
place  it  in  a  skeleton  framework  receptacle  constructed  of  sheet  tin 
turned  at  each  side  wider  at  the  top,  say  1^  inch,  graduating  to 
about  half  an  inch  at  the  bottom,  the  frame  having  three  vtrire 
bars  in  front  (which  faces  the  cage)  through  which  the  hen  can 
poll  the  moss.  The  framework  is  about  4  inches  in  size,  having  a 
wire  hook  at  each  shoulder  to  hang  on  the  cage.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  giving  a  better  idea  by  stating  that  the  side  view  of  the 
frame  resembles  somewhat  the  capital  letter  Y.  ^  Similar  frames 
may  likewise  be  constructed  of  wood  and  wire  with  a  8  or  4-inch 
square  of  glass  slid  in  the  front,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  when  the 
moss  was  used  up. — Geo.  J.  Barnesby. 

VARIETIES. 

Several  letters  have  been  addressed  to  us,  the  writers  of 
which  greatly  regret  the  decision  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
not  to  include  poultry  in  their  prograinme  for  the  International 
Show  next  summer.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Poultry  Club  should 
manage  to  have  a  Show,  if  not  in  connection  with  the  great  Exhi- 
bition, at  least  at  the  same  time,  to  give  foreign  visitors  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  English  poultry.  We  believe  a  member  of  the 
Poultry  Club  Ck>mmittee  will  bring  forward  the  subject  at  a  Com- 
mittee meeting  to  be  held  next  week. 

Lord  Tprxour,  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  an 

enthusiastic  poultry  fancier,  has  succeeded  to  the  House  of  Peers 
on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Winterton. 

Wb  alluded  somn  weeks  ago  to  a  curious  incident  connected 

with  a  late  Scotch  poultry  show.  Some  late  entries  were  received 
"by  telegram,  and  the  Secretary  took  upon  himself  to  price  the 
birds.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  lady  who  lost  a  valuable 
bird  through  a  mere  selling-class  price  being  put  upon  it,  has 
after  great  trouble  recovered  it. 

Relative  to  the  poisoning  of  animals  by  eating  the  growth 

of  yew  trees,  an  opinion  prevails  that  the  sprays  are  only  poisonous 
when  they  are  partially  withered..  An  instance  has  just  oome 
under  our  notice  of  a  horse  having  been  poisoned  by  eating  yew 
in  a  green  state.  The  animal  was  left  for  a  short  time  within 
reach  of  a  yew  hedge  and  was  found  eat'n^  it ;  the  horse  was 
then  driven  on  a  journey,  bat  after  having  proceeded  about  two 
miles  it  commenced  staggering,  and  almost  immediately  fell  down 
and  died.  On  being  opened  about  a  pint  of  masticated  yew  was 
found  in  its  stomach,  and  this  was  pronounced  the  cause  of  deatb. 


Thus  by  the  want  of  due  caution  a  valuable  animal  was  lost,  and 
the  loss  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  as  a  warning  to  owners  of 
animals  where  yews  abound. 

Wb  have  received  the  farm  seed  catalogues  of  Messrs. 

F.  A  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  and  James  Dickson  A  Sons,  Chester ;  and 
Messrs.  Edward  Webb  A  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  The  whole 
of  them  are  illustrated,  and  contain  descriptions  of  various  popular 
grasses  and  roots.  Messrs.  Webbs'  catalogue  contains  a  view  and 
description  of  their  great  seed  farms  at  Kinver,  1200  acres  in 
extent.  Prominence  is  also  given  to  various  manures,  quantities 
per  acre  being  stated  for  the  several  crops. 

Mb.  W.  B.  Teobtmbier  has  published  a  reprint  of  Moore's 

"  Columbarium,"  which  is  now  before  us.  It  is  admirably  exe- 
cuted, and  its  appearance  will  be  hailed  by  those  fanciers  who 
have  never  had  access  to  this  rare  work.  The  care  which  Mr. 
Tej^etmeier  has  bestowed!  upon  this  reprint  is  most  commendable. 
It  IS  published  at  the  Field  office.  A  fuller  notice  of  this  work 
appears  on  page  204  from  the  pen  of  ''Wiltshire  Rbctor." 

Sir  C.  W.   Strickland   communioates  to   Nature   the 

following  instance  of  "  instinct,"  -^  hich  the  author  thinks  shows 
that  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the  reason  of  animals 
and  that  of  men.  A  mare  here  had  her  first  foal  when  she  was 
ten  or  twelve  years  old.  She  was  blind  of  one  eye.  The  result 
was  that  she  frequently  trod  upon  the  foal,  or  loiocked  it  over 
when  it  happened  to  be  om  the  blind  side  of  her,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  foal  died  when  it  was  three  or  four  weeks  old.  The 
next  year  she  had  another  foal ;  and  we  fully  expected  that  the 
result  would  be  the  same.  But  no ;  from  the  day  it  was  bom  she 
never  moved  in  the  stall  without  looking  round  to  see  where  the 
foal  was,  and  she  never  trod  upon  it  or  injured  it  in  any  way. 
You  see  that  reason  did  not  teach  her  that  she  was  killing  her 
first  foal;  her  care  for  the  second  was  the  result  of  memory, 
imagination,  and  thought,  after  the  foal  was  dead  and  before  the 
next  one  was  bom.  The  only  difference  that  I  can  see  between 
the  reasoning  powers  of  men  and  of  animals  is,  that  the  latter  is 
applied  only  to  the  very  limited  sphere  of  providing  for  their 
bodily  wants,  whereas  that  of  men  embraces  a  vast  amount  of 
other  objeots  besides  this.  The  above  limitation  does  not,  how- 
ever, apply  strictly  to  domestic  animals,  dogs  especially,  which 
seem  to  acquire  some  perceptions  beyond  mere  animal  ones. 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  BEES. 


The  Stewarton  hive  and  system  of  management  have  been  very 
well  represented  and  recommended,  and  the  modem  straw  hive 
with  its  humane  system  of  management  has  been  held  up  to  view. 
Fair  and  free  advocacy  has  been  given  to  all  writers,  and  this 
very  freedom  granted  to  all  has  brought  into  view  so  many 
different  opinions  and  practices  that  some  beginners  are  puzzled 
and  perplexed  to  know  which  one  to  follow.  Freedom  of  choice 
— a  glorious  privilege — all  bee-keepers  possess. 

Two  very  mtelligent  working  men  who  have  twenty  stocks  of 
bees  (one  twelve  the  other  eight),  recently  applied  for  information. 
They  had  read  that  unless  ^ificial  comb  foundations  were  used 
British  bee-keepers  would  not  be  able  to  compete  in  the  market 
with  Americans.  As  they  can  get  1«.  4d,  per  tb.  for  strained  or 
run  honey,  and  as  it  is  known  that  bees  gain  weight  faster  in 
houses  without  partition  walls  than  they  do  in  houses  of  two  or 
more  compartments  each,  they  were  encouraged  to  go  on  as  they 
hitherto  have  done.  Being  told  that  I  had  ordered  10  lbs.  of 
foundations  for  experiments  of  various  kinds  they  wanted  to  know 
how  the  foundations  could  be  conveniently  used  in  straw  hives. 
They  were  told  that  if  the  use  of  artificial  foundations  be  proved 
to  M  a  substantial  advantage  in  apiculture  hives  of  all  kinds 
would  be  adapted  for  their  introduction,  and  that  even  straw 
hives  could  be  easily  made  to  admit  sheets  of  foundations ;  that 
our  experiments  tms  year  with  them  wi)uld  be  in  snpering 
chiefly,  for  we  are  anxious  to  learn  whether  natural  combs  in 
supers  cannot  be  as  cheaply  produced  as  artificial  ones.  The  two 
gentlemen  are  well  advanced  in  profitable  bee-keeping,  and  know 
how  to  create  stocks  by  syrup-feeding  in  autumn.  ^*  Well,"  I  said 
to  them,  "  if  you  want  to  get  some  supers  full  or  half  full  of 
natural  white  empty  comb,  could  you  not  put  a  swarm  of  bees  in 
autumn  into  three  supers  connected  and  standing  on  each  other, 
and  then  feed  the  bees  ?  The  top  super  would  be  first  filled  with 
combs  and  syrup,  and  the  centre  one  would  be  partly  filled.  By 
lifting  the  top  one  off  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  placing  it  beneath 
the  other  two  the  bees  woula  empty  its  combs,  and  build  more 
combs  in  the  top  and  middle  ones.  Thus  the  syrap  would  be  used 
over  and  over  again  in  filling  supers  with  combs  for  use  the  year 
following." 

A  correspondent  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  contemplates 
going  into  bee-keeping  extensively  bv  degrees  and  devoting  much 
attention  to  them,  asks  if  we  think  the  work  would  pay,  and  how 
many  stocks  should  he  begin  with.  He  lives  on  an  estate  of 
four  hundred  acres  of  land,  mostly  in  pasture  with  good  clover, 
with  plenty  of  orchards  and  forests  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 
hundred  acres  of  heather  about  seven  miles  distant.  ^  What,"  he 
says,  "  if  ten  acres  of  my  land  be  sedulously  cultivated  for  bees  ?' ' 
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From  the  description  giyen  of  the  neighbourhood  we  think  it  is  a 
good  one  for  bees  ;  that  if  properly  managed  the j  wonld  paj  well ; 
that  ten  acres  of  mignonette  might  be  laid  down  with  advan- 
tage, for  probably  the  seed  of  the  mignonette  wonld  realise  a 
g<Md  return,  and  for  three  months  ever^  year  the  flowers  of  the 
mignonette  would  yield  honey  of  the  highest  excellence  in  great 
abundance.  We  advise  our  correspondent  to  begin  bee-keeping 
with  twelve  or  twenty  hives,  and  increase  his  stocks  to  forty  next 
year,  afterwards  he  will  be  guided  by  his  ability  and  experience. 
In  bee-keeping  it  is  wise  not  to  go  too  fast  and  too  far.  Some 
practical  experience  is  necessary;  markets  for  the  produce  have 
to  be  found,  and  the  tricks  of  the  weather  have  to  be  considered. 

The  arrival  in  Liverpool  of  00  or  80  tons  of  honeycomb  in  one 
consignment  from  America,  and  the  reports  that  it  all  came  from 
one  gentleman  who  owns  12,000  stocks  of  bees,  have  stimulated 
the  attention  of  many  people  in  this  country.  I  was  glad  to 
learn  that  the  attention  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Association  had  been 
called  to  the  quality  of  American  honey.  Mr.  Fletcher  who  had 
purchased  some  of  it  does  *'  not  fear  its  competition.  Its  flavour 
reminded  him  of  peppermint  drops  mixed  with  tallow."  And 
Professor  Redwood  who  had  examined  and  analysed  a  sample  of 
it  said,  "  The  stuff  was  really  not  what  we  know  as  honey,  oeing 
deficient  in  flavour  and  not  naturally  obtained  from  plants  and 
flowers.  Still  he  had  not  been  able  by  the  closest  examination  to 
get  any  chemical  evidence  that  the  sample  submitted  was  not 
honey.  The  palate,  however,  could  not  be  deceived  as  to  tJie 
inferior  quality  of  tne  American  article." 

This  is  keeping  step  with  my  own  suspicions.  Two  years  ago  I 
saw  one  of  the  American  boxes  of  honeycomb,  and  its  contents  had 
not  the  smack  of  genuine  honey.  Now  genuine  honey  gathered 
in  America  should  be  as  good  as  genuine  English  honey.  Fruit 
trees,  lime  trees  (or  has  wood  in  America),  and  white  clover, 
are  the  principal  honey  plants  across  the  Atlantic,  and  all  these 
yield  honey  of  the  highest  flavour  and  quality.  My  son  three 
years  ago  (since  deceased)  was  in  America,  and  there  saw  and 
tasted  honey  of  exquisite  flavour.  He  had  never  seen  or  tasted 
better  ih  England.  I  have  no  fear  of  honest  competition,  no  fear 
of  America  sending  a  cheaper  article  to  our  markets,  if  it  is 
genuine ;  but  if  the  bee-keepers  there  tap  the  stems  of  their  maple 
trees  and  thus  get  tons  of  syrup  or  molasses  for  the  Enghsh 
markets  and  call  it  honey,  the  buyers  in  this  country  must  be 
warned  against  the  deception. — A.  Fettigrew. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Leghorns  (,Ford4la*).—^T.  Lewis  says  in  his"  Practical  Toultry  Book  : ' 
'  They  are  brad  of  nearly  all  colours  save  black,  the  white,  however,  receiv- 
ing the  preference.  The  Imported  birds  are  not  inferior  to  the  American 
standard  of  excellence,  the  white  variety  being  similar  to  the  Spanish  in 
size  and  appearance,  except  in  the  plumage,  which  is  white,  with  hackle  or 
neck  and  saddle  feathers  slightly  tinged  with  gold.  They  have  proved  thus 
tar  very  hardy  birds,  suffering  from  the  sudden  changes  and  severe  weather 
of  our  northern  and  western  climate  much  less  than  the  Spanish,  with  which 
breed  many  deem  them  closely  allied.  They  are  extremely  good  layers,  and 
seldom  desire  to  sit.  The  young  are  easy  to  rear.  They  feather  up  soon, 
and  at  the  age  of  six  or  eight  weeks  are  miniature  chickens— that  is,  per- 
fectly feathered,  and  as  sprightly  as  many  chicks  are  at  four  months  of  age. 
The  hens  are  considered  excellent  winter  layers,  and  will  lay  as  large  a 
number  of  ^gs  in  a  year  as  any  fowls  known,  not  excepting  the  Polands  or 
Hamburghs.  They  are  hardy,  medium-sized  fowls,  of  a  quiet  and  docile  dis- 
position ;  persistent  layers  of  a  rich  meaty  egg ;  pure  white  colour,  though 
in  rome  docks  occasional  coloured  feathers'  will  appear ;  these  should  at  once 
be  discarded  from  the  pen,  if  it  is  desirable  to  breed  the  pure  white  bird. 
Their  legs  and  skin  should  be  of  a  yellow  colour." 

DISEASED  BRAHMA   PULLBT  ( ).— She  Is  suffering  from  inflamed 

ovaries,  probably.    Let  her  food  be  moistened  barleymeal,  and  keep  her  in  a 
sheltered  place.    Warmth,  not  medicine,  is  required. 

GUINEA  FOWLS  (7*.  IT.).— The  hen  is  the  only  one  that  utters  the  peculiar 
«'  Gome  back  "  cry. 

BUDOBRIOAR8  (A.  L.).—A  cage  S4  Inches  long  by  14  by  20  wonld  be  better 
adapted  to  keep  a  dozen  of  the  above  birds  in  than  one  of  the  dimensions 
you  name ;  and  even  then  you  might  experience  a  little  occasional  jarring  or 
sparring  with  them.  Wc  prefer  keeping  our  Budgerigars  (cock  and  hen)  in 
pairs  in  smaller  cages.  It  is  more  healthy  for  the  birds.  A  small  aviary 
wonld  be  better  adapted  for  twelve  birds.  Cock  birds  (Budgerigars)  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  general  brighter  plumage,  although  this  rule  does  not 
follow  in  some  other  kinds  of  foreign  birds.  The  cere  or  blue  mark  above 
the  upper  mandible  of  hens  is  paler  in  colour  unless  the  birds  have  been 
tampered  with.  If  the  number  of  cocks  predominated  there  would  be  more 
likelihood  of  unpleasantness  in  their  household.  At  night  time  tlic  birds 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  to  roost ;  and  to  facilitate  which,  when  the 
lamp  is  lighted,  shade  the  cage  with  a  cloth.  We  never  heard  of  them  being 
pestered  with  the  Canary  parasites,  but  if  the  cage  be  infested  with  the  tor- 
ment you  may  rest  assured  that  it  wonld  be  "  Hobeou's  choice  "  with  the 
insects,  and  the  birds  would  be  disturbed  in  their  rest.  The  cure  would  be, 
after  removing  the  birds,  to  well  cleanse  the  cage  with  the  application  of 
train  oil  and  turpentine  to  the  crevices,  and  afterwards  well  washing  the 
cage  inith  hot  soap  and  soda  suds.  The  authority  of  the  gentleman  you 
name  is  worth  observing.  He  ought  to  know  as  to  treatment,  considering 
the  number  of  such  birds  he  has  to  deal  with.  We  give  for  food  white  millet 
and  canary  seeds.  All  Parrots  and  Parakeets,  according  to  Bechstein's  work, 
require  very  little  water  indeed.  To  our  own  Budgerigars  we  never  give  a 
both,  but  we  keep  a  fountain  of  water  outride  the  cage  for  the  binls  to 
drink  from  when  occasion  requires,  and  that  apparently  is  rare.  To  us  it 
appears  somewhat  remarkable  that  they  require  so  little  moisture.  Gcdney's 
"  Foreign  CJage  Birds,"  vol.  i.,  at  3«.  9d.,  will  afford  you  knowledge  of  treat- 
ment HM  to  Budgerigars. 


(JoiiTSFOOT  IN  Pasture  (A.  B.).—lt  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate  without 
breaking  up  the  turf ;  and  even  then,  if  a  few  small  pieces  of  the  root  were 
left  in  the  land,  it  would  increase  similarly  to  the  growth  of  Horsemdiirik 
In  gardens.  It  is  worth  a  trial  regardless  of  cost  to  take  off  the  tmrf  and 
dig  ont  the  roots,  and  then  relay  the  turf.  Applications  such  as  salt  wonld 
kill  the  turf  if  enough  was  applied  to  kill  the  Coltsfoot.  Oas  lime  the  same^ 
but  these  are  the  two  likeliest  applications  to  destroy  the  weed.  Tour  land 
probably  requires  draining.  Folding  sheep  on  the  ground  In  spring  has 
sometimes  a  beneflcial  efftet,  as  their  continued  trampling  crashes  the  young 
growths  and  crowns  of  the  plants,  and  so  weakens  them  considerably. 

Transpbrrino  Combs  (A  Z<irfy).— The  work  of  taking  combs  from  straw 
hives  and  fixing  them  in  Stewarcon  hives  is  rather  difficult.  This  work  may 
be  done  now,  as  the  combe  are  not  yet  filled  with  brood.  Some  wax  for 
cementing  the  combs  to  the  bars  should  be  provided,  and  some  fustian  rags 
for  fumigating  the  bees.  Begin  with  one  hive.  Blow  the  smoke  from  the 
rags  into  the  hive,  turn  it  on  its  crown  upside  down,  and  cut  its  combs  out 
one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  outside.  With  a  handbrush  sweep  the  bees 
from  the  combe  into  an  empty  hive  or  box  as  they  are  taken  out,  and  set 
them  on  the  stand.  All  this  may  be  eRsdly  and  speedily  done,  thongh  to  a 
beginner  it  appears  a  formidable  task.  The  combs  thus  cut  out  and  swept 
clean  of  bees  should  now  be  cut  to  fit  the  bars,  and  well  cemented  to  thon 
Mith  melted  wax.  If  any  brood  be  found  in  the  centre  combs  they  should 
be  fixed  In  the  centre  bars.  As  soon  as  all  the  bars  ore  filled  and  fixed  in  the 
hive  the  bees  may  at  once  be  cast  into  the  hive  to  save  the  brood  from  behig 
chilled.  Combs  are  more  easily  fixed  in  frames  that  have  bottoms  to  them, 
for  in  such  frames  the  combs  can  bo  kept  in  their  place  by  tape  or  string  till 
the  bees  fasten  them.  If  you  have  not  courage  enough  to  undertake  the 
work  of  transferring  the  combs  and  bees  from  their  present  hives  to  Stew- 
artons,  you  wIU  be  able  at  the  swarming  season  to  have  all  your  Stewartont 
filled  by  the  swarms  from  the  straw  hives.  This  will  probably  be  the  easier 
and  better  course  for  yon  to  pursue. 

Cream  Cheese  (W.  H(ulam).—h.  first-rate  article  may  be  mode  from  a 
quart  of  cream,  to  which  add  a  pint  of  new  milk.  Then  warm  It  in  hot  water 
to  atx>ut  90*^  Fahr.,  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  ordinary  rennet.  Let  it  stand 
till  it  thickens.  It  should  then  be  broken  slightly  with  a  spoon  and  placed 
in  a  frame  according  to  siie  required-  about  8  inches  square  is  usual,  and 
4  inches  deep,  In  which  a  fine  canvas  cloth  has  been  placed  ;  and  then  it 
should  be  pressed  slightly  with  a  weight.  Let  it  stand  for  twelve  hours, 
after  which  it  may  be  lifted  out  and  replaced  in  a  flne  muslin  cloth  over 
which  a  little  salt  has  been  powdered.  In  a  day  or  two  it  is  fit  for  use.  Or 
the  cheese  may  be  enveloped  in  small  straw  or  rush  mats  after  being  pow- 
dered with  salt. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LOKDOX. 

Lat.  81°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  Q-  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 
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^ 
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W. 
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— 
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E. 
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27.6 

— 

Sun.  <» 
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44.7 

41.8 

w. 
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60.2 

80.9 

99.2 

27.8 

— 

Mo.  10 

3l).4;U 

.Si).6 

39.9 

W. 

Sft.S       M.7 

34.4 

97.0 

31.2 

Olio 

Tu.  11 
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44.3 

41.ii 

X. 

41.1    '    50.4 

39.9 

99.6 

88.7 

— 

Means 

30JW2 

1 

4J.a 

40.4 

39.8       54.8 

34.6 

94.4 

81.2 

OJW 

REMARKS. 

5th.— Mild  pleasant  day,  rather  windy ;  moonlight  evening. 

6th.— High  wind  during  the  night,  squall  of  rain  at  1  AJf.,  very  fine,  bright, 

calm  day ;  moonlight  night. 
7th.— White  frost,  foggy  in  early  morning,  bright  and  sunny  here  after 
9  A.M.,  but  thick  fog  In  town,  which  slightly  arrived  here  at  S  PJI. ; 
verj-  thick  at  4.30  p.m.,  and  foggy  evening. 
8th. — White  frost  in  morning ;  fctdm  sunny  day ;  very  bright  moonlight 

night. 
9th.— Very  clear  bright  morning ;  fine  spring-like  day ;  bright  sunshine  at 

times ;  cloudless  sky. 
10th.— Foggy  In  ra«ming ;  flne  day,  but  cooler  and  more  wind. 
11th.— Rain  during  tlie  night ;  fine  day,  cool  wind  ;  very  calm  evening. 

Barometric  average  very  high,  and  precisely  the  same  as  last  week.  Tem- 
perature rather  above  the  average  but  with  great  daily  ranges.  On  the  9tb 
It  varied  from  30-9°  to  60  2*=*,  and  tlicre  were  grass  frosts  on  five  nights  out 
of  seven.— G.  J.  Symons. 


CSOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— MARCH  12. 
There  has  been  little  alteration  to  quote  during  the  past  week,  price' 
generally  being  at  a  standstill  and  no  Improvement  in  the  trade.  A  larger 
supply  of  Cucumbers  has  lowered  rates  considerably.  Good  samples  of  hot- 
house Grapes  have  been  in  better  demand,  but  little  improvement  has  been 
experienced  in  value. 

FRUIT. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Chestnnts 

Currants 

Black  

Figs 

i  sieve 
dozen 

bushel 

i  sieve 

^  sieve 

dozen 

^►Ib. 

f^lb 

quart 

vib 

VIOO 

s.  d.    s. 

2    0to5 
0    0      U 
0    0      0 

2  0      6 
0    0      M 
0    0      0 
0    0      (» 
0    9      0 
0     9      0 
0    0      0 

3  0      8 

4  0      8 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Melons 

each 
dozen 
^100 
dozen 
dozen 
dozen 

rib 
I  sieve 

rib. 

rib. 

bushel 

r  100 

p.  d. 
0   0( 
0    0 
4    0 
0    0 
0    0 
8    0 
2    0 
0    0 
0    0 
U    0 
0    0 
0    0 

S.  d 
oO  0 

Nectarines    .... 

Oranges  

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen.. 

dessert   

Pine  Apples  .... 

Plums 

Raspberries  .... 
.Strawberries  .. 
Walnuts 

ditto 

0   0 

J2   0 

0   0 

8   0 
8   0 

4    0 

Filberts 

Cobs 

n  0 

0   0 

Gooseberries.... 
Grapes,  hothouse 
Lemons  

0   0 
0    0 
0    0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


Month  Week 


MAHGH  SO-26,  1879. 


SO 

th 

21 

V 

n 

s 

ss 

BUK 

S4 

M 

28 

Tu 

26 

W 

Royftl  Society  at  BM  PM, 
Hoyal  Institution  at  8  pjf . 
Boyal  Botanic  Society  at  8.45  P  jf . 

4  8I7NDAT  IN  LBVT. 

Boyal  Geographical  Society  at  8.S0  P  Jf . 

Royal  Hortlcaltnral  Society— Fruit  and  Floral  Com 

Rl.  Botanic  Society's  Spring  Show .  [mittees  at  11  aju. 


Average 

Temperature  near 

Xondon. 


Day. 

50.1 

50.7 

50.4 

60J 

48.7 

50  J) 

51.8 


Night.  Mean, 


Sun 
Uses. 


Sun 
Sets. 


83.8 
83.5 
84.8 
M.1 
31.7 
83.8 
83.6 


48.5 
41.6 
43.8 
41.9 
40.3 
41.9 
43J 


h.  m. 
6      5 


6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 


8 
1 
58 
66 
54 
61 


h.  m. 

6  10 

6  12 

6  18 

6  15 

6  17 

6  19 

6  30 


Moon 
Rises. 


Moon 
Bets. 


h.  m. 
5      5 

5  18 

5  81 


5 
5 


43 

67 


6    13 
6    83 


h.  m. 

5  68 

5  4 

6  14 

7  38 

8  33 

9  43 
10  58 


Moon's 
Age. 


Days. 

88 

• 
3 

3 
4 
5 


Clock  I  Day 
before  I    of 
Sun.      Year. 


m.  s. 

7  40 

7  33 

7  4 

6  46 

6  37 

6  9 

5  51 


79 

ao 

81 
83 
88 
84 
85 


From  obeenrationB  taken  near  London  during  forty-throe  years,  the  arenwe  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  bOA** ;    and  ite  night 
temperature  S8.9<'. 


HARDY  FRUITS— PEARS. 


.1? 


*^^^^^^}$1  AM  very  glad  to  find  that  an  election  of  this 
cVC^^C^  valuable  British  fruit  is  about  to  be  held, 

and  as  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
growth  of  Pears  in  the  several  counties  of 
Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Shropshire,  War- 
wickshire, and  last  of  all  Worcestershire,  I 
venture  to  think  I  know  something  of  the 
J  relative  values  of  some  varieties.  This  of  itself, 
however,  would  not  justify  me  in  rushing  into 
print,  but  I  have  bought  some  experience  rather 
dearly,  and  as  I  believe  I  represent  a  very  large  class 
amongst  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
I  trust  that  my  remarks  may  save  some  young  amateurs 
from  disappointments  and  help  some  to  success. 

As  this  is  my  first  venture  in  committing  my  Ideas  to  the 
public  through  your  columns  I  may  say  that  I  have  loved  a 
garden  from  nay  boyhood,  and  it  is  now  nearer  forty  than 
thirty  years  since  I  first  began  to  grow  such  plants  as 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  popular  flowers  in  com- 
petition with  my  father's  gardener.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Journal 
and  many  books  on  my  favourite  hobby,  and  as  I  have 
always  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  garden  I  have 
mctically  tested  many  of  the  theories  which  I  have  read. 
The  result  has  been  to  bring  togetiier  a  collection  of  plants 
which  are  very  interesting  to  myself,  and  which  I  venture 
to  think  afford  pleasure  to  many  others  also.  This  col- 
lection includes  fruit  trees,  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  hardy 
Ferns,  &c.    But  to-day  I  must  treat  only  of  Pears. 

However  the  county  of  Lancashire  may  suit  Apples,  it 
is  certainly  not  generally  favourable  to  Peai-s.  My  attempts 
to  grow  them  in  Lancashire  were  not  encouraging,  and  I 
must  say  the  same  of  Westmoreland  and  Cheshire.  Pyra- 
mids were  a  decided  failure  with  me  in  all  those  counties. 
In  Gheshire,  where  I  lived  for  twelve  years  and  had  a  good 
rectory  garden,  the  pvramids  bloomed  but  never  gave  me 
a  crop.  Trees  on  walls  did  succeed,  so  far  as  the  following 
sorts  were  concerned  :  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
and  of  course  the  old  Jargonelle.  I  had  also  a  good  crop  on 
the  Aston  Town  as  a  standard  ;  but  such  Pears  as  Wmter 
I^elis,  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurre  Diel,  Bergamotte  Esperen, 
cum  multis  aliis,  never  ripened  a  crop ;  in  fact  the  late 
frosts  seemed  to  kill  all  the  blossoms. 

I  remember  one  remarkable  illustration  of  the  difference 
of  climate  as  afiiiecting  Pears.  Some  years  ago  when  living 
in  Cheshire  I  visited  Malvern,  and  met  with  a  very  fine 
Pear  which  was  ripe  about  the  first  week  in  November. 
It  was  new  then,  and  not  to  be  bought,  but  I  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  raiser  two  trees.  The  Pear  is  now  known 
as  the  Pitmaston  Duchess.  I  nlanted  the  trees  in  Cheshire, 
and  was  pleased  to  see  them  show  bloom.  Year  after  year 
the  same  thing  happened,  but  I  had  no  fruit.  Circum- 
stances led  to  my  residing  at  Leamington,  and  I  took  the 
smaller  of  the  two  trees  with  me.  Two  years  afterwards 
I  was  rewarded  with  such  a  crop  of  Pears  as  I  had  never 
grown  before  on  a  tree  of  that  size.  There  were  three  dozen 
rears  weighing  from  16  ozs.,  the  heaviest,  down  to  12  ozs. 
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This  Pear  deserves  to  be  better  knoirn  ;  it  is  in  my  opinion 
very  superior  to  the  Duchesse  d'AngoulSme,  as  the  flesh  is 
more  melting  and  of  finer  quality,  while  the  flavour  is  equally 
good.  It  is  indeed,  as  I  think  it  is  described  in  the  "  Fruit 
Manual,''  the  produce  of  a  cross  between  the  old  Duchesse 
d'Angoul^me  and  Marie  Louise,  and  combines  the  good 
qualities  of  both.  Having  arranged  with  mv  landlord  to 
remove  an^  trees  I  planted  that  I  wished  to  oring  away,  I 
brought  this  Pear  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Malvern  Hills, 
and  here  again  I  have  not  only  blossom  but  abundant  crops 
of  fine  fruit.  While  on  the  subject  of  locality  I  may 
state  that  although  many  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Pears  flourish 
on  the  eastern  side  of  these  hills,  this  is  not  the  case  on  the 
western  side.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  lives  not  many  feet 
higher  than  I  am,  but  who  is  on  the  western  side  of  tiie 
hiU,  tells  me  that  the  Marie  Louise  will  not  succeed  with 
him  even  on  a  wall,  and  yet  here  it  flourishes  as  a  standard. 

But  it  is  not  only  climate,  but  soil  also  which  has  much 
to  do  with  success,  or  the  contrary,  in  growing  Pears.  The 
practised  eye  of  the  professional  gardener  would  no  doubt 
detect  by  the  cankered  stem  or  stunted  growth  the  real 
cause — namely,  the  soil— of  much  of  the  disappointment 
which  the  amateur  fruit-grower  experiences.  Again,  an 
illustration  may  put  the  information  I  would  convey  in  the 
most  forcible  way  for  the  warning  of  beginners  in  the  art 
of  gardening,  and  it  is  for  them  I  write.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  rectory  I  lived  at  in  Westmoreland 
was  a  beautiful  garden.  It  is  beautiful  still,  and  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Schneider.  The  house  which  it  surrounds 
was  then  occupied  by  the  late  Baroness  de  Sternberg,  who 
had  a  very  intelligent  gardener.  I  admired  his  root-pruned 
pyramids  and  his  no  less  beautifully  trained  trees  on  walls, 
and  I  thought  I  would  plant  a  small  orchard  of  pyramids, 
and  also  cover  some  walls  with  Pear  trees.  All  my  trees 
cankered  and  none  did  any  good,  nor  have  they  done  ever 
since,  and  I  am  now  writing  of  what  I  did  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  On  consulting  this  gardener  he  told  me 
he  had  entirely  made  the  soil  for  his  fruit  trees,  for  that 
the  subsoil  of  the  neighbourhood  was  such  that  most  ever- 
greens, as  Laurels  (and  hence  Cherries),  would  thrive  in 
the  natural  soil,  as  would  also  Roses,  Conifers,  &c. ;  but 
Apples  and  Pears  would  not. 

The  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at  are  probably  what  may 
seem  to  the  reader,  as  they  are  now  to  me,  self-evident. 
First,  that  climate  has  very  much  to  do  with  success  ii^ 
growing  Pears  ;  secondly,  that  soil  is  almost  as  important ; 
and  these,  if  unfavourable,  may  almost  deter  a  beginner 
from  attempting  to  grow  Pears.  But  let  him  persevere : 
very  much  may  be  done  to  help  Nature  in  both  these  par- 
ticulars. A  blackened  wall,  though  not  very  picturesque,  will 
absorb  and  retain  heat  and  so  help  climate  ;  and,  further,  a 
glass  coping  of  2  or  3  feet  wilt  still  further  benefit  the 
trees.  And  as  for  soil,  that  is,  of  course,  still  more  easily 
improved.  I  have  tried  a  flagstone  under  the  tap  root  in 
some  cases  with  success.  It  will,  however,  be  wise  for  any 
would-be  grower  of  fruit  to  learn  what  sorts  thrive  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  with  a  good  supply  of  these  he  can  the 
better  afford  to  risk  a  crop  of  the  more  tender  kinds.  I 
shall  look  with  much  interest  for  the  lists  of  Pears,  and 
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would  suggest  that  where  Tears  have  duplicate  names  thej 
should  both  be  giveu.  I  have  heard  more  than  one  gardener 
assert  that  Brockwrorth  Park  Pear,  for  instance,  is  identical  with 
Bonne  d*Bz^.  Opinions  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  will 
inteiest  all  growers  of  Pears.— Wobcestebshibe  Vicab. 


SOIL  DIFFICULTIES. 


I  CAKKOT  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Luckhurst  on  one  or  two 
points  in  his  otherwise  ezceJlent  paper,  and  as  the  subject  it 
such  an  important  one  I  think  it  best  not  to  let  them  pass 
without  criticism.  He  very  properly  puts  draining  in  the 
first  place,  when  dealing  with  soil  which  is  heavy,  wet,  and 
cold  ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  very  heAvy,  say  sufficiently  so  At 
an  average  depth  of  3  feet  from  the  sur&ce  for  puddling  or 
making  bricks,  as  much  of  it  is  about  this  estate — the  greater 
part  of  the  kitchen  garden  to  wit — then  drains  90  feet  apart 
are  not  near  enough.  At  one  time  here  none  were  placed 
nearer  than  21  feet,  anfl  they  were  of  a  uniform  depth  of 
4  feet)  but  experience  has  taught  that  in  draining  as  in  every- 
thing else  there  is  no  uniform  rule  for  all  soils  and  climates. 
There  are  clays  where  a  4-feet  drain  is  too  deep,  and  there  are 
loose  brashy  soils  containing  water  in  patches  where  a  depth 
of  1^  feet,  or  eren  more,  is  decidedly  advantageous.  Generally 
s{»eaking  the  deeper  it  is  necessaiy  to  make  the  drains  the 
wider  they  may  be  apart,  but  on  mixed  formations  much  more 
sklU  and  knowledge  are  necessary  than  is  generally  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject.  On  the  heaviest  part  of  this  estate 
now  the  drains  are  placed  only  15  feet  apart ;  they  are  gene- 
rally 4  feet  deep,  but  if  the  almost  pure  clay  is  within  3  feet 
of  the  surface  they  are  not  dug  so  deep  by  6  inches.  The 
disposition,  too,  of  the  drains  is  of  great  importance ;  but  as 
I  beKeve  all  professional  drainers  are  agreed  that  the  drains 
should  run  down  hill  as  much  as  possible,  and  not  across  it, 
and  that  they  should  meet  the  main  drain  so  as  to  form  with 
ity  not  a  right  angle,  but  an  acute  angle  on  the  upper  side,  I 
need  nj  no  more  on  the  subject. 

I  must  now  object  to  Mr.  Luckhurst's  "  improved  wiay  '*  of 
applying  lime,  and  say  that  the  less  "  improvement "  there  is  in 
the  way  of  applying  lime  the  better.  I  maintain  that  lime  and 
manure  never  ought  to  be  used  together ;  while  to  mix  fresh  hot 
lime  with  stable  manure  is  downright  waste,  as  the  lime  would 
set  free  the  ammonia,  which  would  mostly  escape  into  the  air, 
leaving  the  litter  behind  hardly  worth  the  carriage.  Mr.  Luck- 
hurst  may  point  exultingly  to  results,  and  say  that  his  crops 
flourish  in  the  mixture.  Probably  they  do,  and  very  probably 
they  would  if  they  had  had  a  dressing  of  any  one  of  the  three 
principal  ingredients  separately — ^viz.,  lime,  decayed  weeds,  or 
stable  manure.  Lime  is  very  valuable  for  permanently  pul- 
verieing  heavy  soil,  it  ia  also  gocni  for  vivifying  inert  vegetable 
matter  in  old  gardens  which  have  been  heavily  manured  for  a 
long  time,  and  in  a  non-calcareous  soil  it  is  of  course  useful  as 
a  fertiliser ;  but  whenever  lime  is  used  in  quantity  it  should 
take  the  place  of  manure  for  that  season,  or  at  any  rate  should 
not  be  dug-in  with  it. 

Mr.  Luckhurst's  last  paragraph  goes  far  to  prove  the  advan- 
tage of  spring  cultivation  in  preference  to  autumn,  and  this 
brings  my  memory  to  "  A  YOBKBHIBE  AM ateue's  "  question, 
"  When  should  we  dig  ?"  I  gav€  my  opinion  on  the  subject 
last  year,  and  after  a  winter  totally  different  from  any  with 
wbidi  I  have  had  experience  since  I  had  the  full  charge  of  a 
garden  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  heavy  soil  is  best 
left  firm  till  after  the  winter  rains.  I  would  dig  nothing  be- 
tween the  middle  of  September  and  the  end  of  February.  And 
here  let  me  say  that  *' A  Yorkshibe  Amateub  "  has  got  hold 
of  a  very  popular  error  when  he  speaks  of  digging  to  allow 
the  ground  to  become  frozen  deeper.  Frost  does  not  enter  dug 
ground  so  freely  as  ground  that  is  solid,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  the  dug  ground  lying  looser  holds  much  more  air 
and  consequently  is  much  more  of  a  nonconductor.  By  digging 
yon  may  expose  portions  of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
spheore  whicn  were  out  of  its  reach  before,  but  there  is  not 
nearly  so  large  a  portion  of  the  soil  actually  frozen  as  there 
would  have  been  had  it  been  left  solid.  As  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge  from  imperfect  instruments  our  temperature  was  not 
lower  at  any  time  than  10^,  and  that  only  once  for  a  short 
time,  but  much  of  the  ground  was  frozen  hard  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot,  and  to  this  I  attribute  its  good  working  condition  at 
present.  I  have  never  known  the  ground  work  so  well  in  the 
month  of  March  before. 

Those  who  have  light  soils  need  not  trouble  themselves  much 
about  when  to  dig.     They  can  dig  when  they  like  without 


doing  any  great  amount  of  harm ;  but  heavy  soils  require  very 
careful  management,  for  if  once  pulled  about  at  the  wrong 
time  they  do  not  get  right  in  one  year,  and  sometimes  not 
in  two.— William  Taylob. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN  IN  1878.  . 

aLA2»OLU8. 

Befobe  giving  my  experience  of  these  fickle  flowers  I 
flfaould  like  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  Mr.  Taylor's  references 
to  my  greenhouse  failures  in  the  piiet  year,  and  am  sony  that 
even  hu  experience  fails  to  meet  the  case.  He  suggests  with 
regard  to  Ixias  that  probably  allowing  them  to  seed  has  been 
the  cause ;  they  thus  exhausted  themselves.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  did  not  allow  any  of  them  to  seed,  as  I  am  always  too 
glad  to  get  their  flowers  for  the  top  of  a  tall  stand,  for  which 
by  their  elegant  and  graceful  forms  they  are  peculiarly  adapted. 
Nor  were  they  dried  off  suddenly,  and  indeed  were  never  taken 
out  of  their  pots  until  planting  time  came  round  again.  Nor 
can  I  see,  e^en  if  they  had  been,  why  this  should  have  been 
injurious,  as  those  which  are  imported  are  left  for  weeks  and 
montiis  out  of  the  soil  and  yet  flower  well.  I  have  fancied 
nK>re  than  once  tiut>t  the  remedy  he  proposes  for  Lilium  auzatum 
is  a  conect  one,  and  that  were  the  imported  bulbs  allowed  to 
throw  their  whole  vigour  into  the  leaves  instead  of  sharing  it 
with  the  flowers,  that  the  deaths  might  possibly  be  avoided. 
With  regard  to  his  suggestion  about  Gladik>li,  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  derive  much  comfort  from  it  It  is  with  the  choice 
Gladioli  that  the  difficulties  arise.  The  commoner  srais  are 
not  difiScult  to  manage.  His  idea  of  potting  them  corresponds 
with  what  I  have  attempted  in  replanting  again  immediately, 
but  it  is  manifest  such  a  proceeding  could  only  be  adopted  in 
either  a  large  place  or  with  a  limited  collection.  And  here 
again  let  me  say  that  the  great  French  growers  dry  off  their 
corms  as  we  do»  and  they  say  that  their  losses  are  oompantiv^y 
insigniflcantw 

This  brings  me  to  the  special  subject  of  this  paper,  my  expe- 
rience with  Gladioluses  in  1878.  I  changed  entirely  the  place 
m  which  I  grew  them,  and  the  piece  I  ^ected  for  them  had 
not  had  any  planted  in  it  for  nine  years.  The  beds  were  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  way  in  the  autumn.  The  summer  was  not 
an  unfavourable  one  for  their  growth,  and  as  there  was  a  good 
quantity  of  rain  but  little  watering  was  required.  The  phmts 
threw  up  strong  stems  and  promised  well  for  a  successful 
blooming.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  my  blooms  were  as 
fine  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  at  blooming  time  symptoms 
of  distress  began  to  appear,  and  when  the  oorms  were  lifted  as 
great  a  loss  was  experienced  as  I  have  had  for  some  yean. 
Now  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  this.  My  own 
judgment  has  been  long  formed,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  to 
make  me  alter ;  but  as  others  difier  from  me  I  am  contented 
to  leave  it,  merely  recording  the  fact.  My  clonus  came  from 
various  sources  :  many,  of  course,  were  of  my  own  saving  ;  a 
good  number  came  direct  to  me  from  France,  a  few  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Banks,  and  a  few  also  of  Mr.  Eelway's,  and  losses 
occurred  amongst  them  all,  and  from  the  imported  quite  as 
much  as  from  t£e  home-grown  ones.  In  collating  experiences 
with  others  I  find  that  one  friend  who  grows  tfaem  at  Cioydoo, 
Canon  Hodgson,  had  comparatively  few  losses,  while  my  friend 
Mr.  Banks  says  he  never  has  had  a  more  disastrous  year.  In 
the  autumn  of  1877  I  replanted  a  few  seedling  sorts  imme- 
diately after  I  had  taken  them  out  of  the  ground ;  these  did 
well,  as  did  also  a  few  named  sorts  which  I  treated  in  the  same 
way.  I  have  therefore  this  year  determined  to  try  a  few  more. 
Should  they  succeed  after  this  very  inclement  winter  I  shall 
most  probably  go  in  for  autumn  planting  altogether.  In  esti- 
mating the  comparative  difficulty  of  keeping  the  various  kinds 
I  fancy  that  those  which  have  most  of  the  oppositiflorus  bktod 
in  them  are  the  most  delicate.  It  is  almost  imposmble  to  keep 
some  of  them.  I  have  given  up  altogether  attempting  Madame 
Desportes,  and  I  fear  Ondine,  another  ime  flower,  must  also 
be  abandoned. 

As  far  as  our  English  taste  is  eoncemed,  I  must  say  that  our 
requirements  are  met  much  more  by  the  recent  introductions 
of  Mr.  Kelway  than  by  M.  Souchet,  for  I  cannot  but  think  that 
this  difference  of  taste  does  exist.  We  prefer  a  spike  which 
is  not  only  composed  of  large  flowers,  but  one  in  which  the 
individual  blooms  lie  close  to  each  other ;  and  this  latter 
seems  to  be  a  quality  which  the  French  do  not  care  about. 
They  prefer  a  more  elegant,  as  they  call  it,  to  the  more  solid 
spike  which  pleases  us.  This  I  argue,  not  merely  from  the 
high  encomiums  passed  by  them  on  flowers  which  we  consider 
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of  little  or  no  yalne,  but  ^leo  from  conyersations  I  hare  had 
with  some  of  the  growers  upon  the  subject.  Thus  of  the  doten 
distributed  last  year  by  Messrs.  Souilbad  and  Brimelet  there 
tLie  but  two  which  I  think  will  find  farour  here ;  and  these 
two,  although  novel  in  colour,  I  require  some  further  ac- 
quaintance with  before  assigning  them  such  a  position  as 
Morillo  and  Horace  Yemet.  The  two  I  mean  are  Pasquin 
and  Conqudbe.  Now  I  have  compared  with  this  dozen  half 
a  dosen  of  those  sent  out  by  Mr.  Kelway — Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Denny,  Dr.  Woodman,  Scopas,  Lady  Peny,  and 
Ag^es ;  and  there  is  certainly  in  my  mind  not  a  shadow 
of  hesitation  as  to  the  great  superiority  of  his  flowers.  If  I 
take  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  for  example,  we  have  here  a  spike 
with  a  very  large  and  beautifully  formed  flower,  haying  some 
eight  or  ten  flowers  open  at  the  same  time  and  closely  laid  in 
to  one  another.  Then,  again,  Scopas  is  a  fine  flower  of  great 
purity  in  its  whiteness,  the  flowers  large  and  of  good  substance, 
and  exceeding  in  size  any  white  flower  that  I  know — so  good 
that  I  much  regret  that  it  has  died  with  me  ;  and  we  have  to 
recollect  tiiat  some  of  these  flowers  have  been  certiflcated  years 
back,  and  that  as  each  year  Mr.  Kelway  carefully  hybridises  and 
selects  his  seed  those  recently  exhibited  are  still  advancing. 
Thus  I  see  Orange  Boven  is  announced  as  being  let  out  this 
season,  and  I  remember  years  ago  awarding  it  a  certificate  at 
Manchester.  Of  course  the  stock  has  to  be  increased,  and  as  in 
some  iilstances  this  is  a  slow  process  years  must  elapse  before  a 
sufficient  number  can  be  obtained  to  send  out.  This  does  not 
always,  however,  imply  that  the  newer  varieties  must  be  better, 
at  least  taking  the  French  varieties,  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted,  as  an  example.  I  do  not  think,  for  example,  that 
any  flower  sent  out  from  Fontainebleau  during  the  last  two 
years  equals  Murillo,  which  has  been  four  or  five  years  in 
commerce.  Diamant  as  a  white  flower  is  far  behind  Ondine, 
Madame  Desportes,  or  even  the  older  Norma,  its  thin  papery 
petals  quite  unsniting  it  in  our  eyes  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Why  talk  of  exhibitions?  As  far  as  London  is  concerned 
antamn  flower  shows  are  things  of  the  past;  everybody  is 
away,  and  so  they  do  not  pay  :  and  this  commercial  aspect  of 
the  matter  must  unfortunately  enter  into  all  calculations.  It 
has  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  in  all  instances  the 
lesolt  has  been  failure.  However  good  the  show  may  be,  it 
will  only  attract  those  who  have  a  real  interest  in  the  flowers 
exhibited.  Mr.  Kelway  brings  up  his  magnificent  stands  of 
blooms  and  sets  them  up  at  South  Kensington,  and  about 
fifty  people  come  to  look  at  them.  He  may  get  a  medal  for 
them,  but  uncommonly  few  orders.  It  is  at  provincial  shows 
that  they  are  seen ;  in  the  west  of  England  especially,  and 
in  the  north.  I  am  told  that  they  are  shown  well  at  Bishop 
Auckland,  but  I  have  also  heard  that  many  of  the  flowers 
shown  there  come  from  a  long  way  south.  If  under  these  dis- 
couraging circumstances  the  Gladiolus  still  holds  its  own  it  is 
dne  to  its  intrinsic  beauty  as  a  flower,  and  theie  are  assuredly 
few  flowers  more  worthy  of  the  care  and  attention  of  a 
horticulturist — D.,  Deal, 


MUSHROOM  DIFFICULTIES. 

Afteb  reading  your  able  correspondents'  remarks  on  the 
above  subject  I  could  not  let  them  pass  without  forwarding  you 
the  following  instance  that  came  under  my  notice  some  three 
or  four  years  ago. 

I  was  living  in  a  large  establishment  where  Mushrooms 
were  grown  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  previously  to  the  time  I  am 
writing  of  there  was  an  ample  supply  for  the  use  of  the  house  ; 
bat  all  at  once  a  failure  commenced,  and  no  one  could  tell  the 
cause  of  it.  The  spawn  was  the  first  thing  that  was  blamed, 
therefore  new  spawn  was  sent  for  and  a  new  bed  made  up,  and 
the  old  and  new  spawn  were  tried  side  by  side  ;  but  it  was  just 
the  same  as  before — "no  Mushrooms."  Bed  after  bed  was 
made  up,  but  nothing  but  failures  were  derived  from  them ; 
only  fungus  appearing.  At  last  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
Mushroom  house  (like  your  correspondent  Mr.  W.  Bardney) 
blamed  the  coachinan,  he  being  a  great  advocate  for  medicine 
to  his  horses,  so  much  so  that  on  turning  the  manure  the 
smell  from  it  was  most  unpleasant  to  the  worker,  therefore  it 
was  suggested  to  the  head  gardener  that  they  should  try  the 
droppings  from  the  farm  stables ;  he  gave  consent,  and  the 
part  was  sent  every  morning  to  fetch  them.  The  material  was 
prepared  as  usual  and  a  bed  made  up.  At  the  same  time  fresh 
aroppings  were  taken  from  the  home  stables  and  prepared  the 
same  as  those  from  the  farm,  a  bed  of  each  being  made  at  the 
i-ame  time,  the  same  kind  of  spawn  being  U3ed  for  both  beds. 


The  result  was  this  :  The  bed  made  of  the  farm  droppings  proved 
a  great  success,  producing  a  remarkably  fine  crop  of  Mush- 
rooms, and  the  other  proving  a  complete  failure.  It  was  tried 
again  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  results.  These  few 
remarks  I  think  will  prove  to  many  that  they  should  not,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  Mushroom 
failures  must  be  either  the  spawn,  the  house,  the  altitude  of  the 
same,  or  the  man  in  charge. — H.  Chablbs,  Dynevor  Castle. 


BOSES— DWARFS  vbbsus  STANDARDS. 

Thb  long  and  trying  winter  just  past  has  undoubtedly  proved 
most  disastrous  to  many  Roses,  especially  those  in  exposed 
places,  and  those  also  on  veiy  cold  and  undrained  ground. 
The  suddenness  with  which  the  frost  came  unfortunately  took 
many  of  us  by  surprise  and  consequently  unprepared,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  done  but  to  leave  the  plants  to  their  fate,  as 
the  injury  done  to  them  if  meddled  with  when  in  a  frozen  con- 
dition with  a  view  of  protecting  them  is  often  greater  than  they 
would  sustain  if  left  without  protection. 

The  great  advantage  of  dwarfs  over  standards  will  most 
assuredly  present  itseS  during  the  spring  and  coming  summer. 
I  recall  to  mind  the  winters  of  1861  and  1867,  and  the  havoc 
then  made  by  frost  on  standard  Roses.  In  1867  a  great 
number  of  standards  with  me  wci'e  killed  outright,  while  many 
others  were  so  debilitated  by  the  effects  of  the  weather  that 
they  had  to  be  rooted  out  the  next  autumn.  On  the  other 
hand  the  dwarfs,  although  they  were  severely  injured,  started 
into  growth  from  below  the  ground,  and  in  most  instances 
appeared  in  the  summer  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  them. 
It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  those  having  dwarfs  apparently 
killed  to  convince  themselves  that  they  are  so  quite  down  to 
the  roots  before  doing  away  with  them,  as  they  may  have 
latent  buds  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  uninjured. 
Dwarfs  consequently  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  standards,  as 
they  not  only  stand  a  favourable  chance  of  recovery  after  frost, 
but  they  can  be  protected  with  much  greater  facility  and  neat- 
ness than  standards  with  materials  such  as  cocoa-nut  fibre,  half- 
decayed  litter,  or  even  leaves  placed  a  fe-y  inches  thick  around 
the  plants  to  be  cleared  away  or  levelled  on  the  beds  or  borders 
when  all  fear  of  severe  frost  is  past. 

In  very  exposed  situations,  too,  dwarfs  are  a  decided  gain 
over  standaras,  for  once  established  stakes  can  be  dispensed 
with,  neither  do  they  suffer  from  rough  winds  anything  like 
their  elevated  congeners. 

The  rough  manner  in  which  the  standard  Briar  is  collected 
and  made  to  do  duty  as  a  foster  parent  to  the  Rose  must  be 
detrimental  to  the  longevity  of  the  Rose  budded  thereon.  This 
must  be  clear  to  all.  How  often  after  the  Briars  have  been 
hacked  out  of  the  ground  arc  they  left  for  days  exposed  to  the 
weather  by  those  collecting  them  before  they  reach  the  planter's 
hands  ?  Are  there  many  other  plants  or  trees  that  would 
endure  the  treatment  the  Briars  undergo,  and  then  exist  for 
two  or  three  years  ? — Oxonian. 


NOTES  ON  PRUNING  SHRUBS. 

I  THINK  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  pruning  of  deoidu- 
otts  trees  and  shrubs  in  nine  gardens  out  of  every  ten  is  a 
point  on  which  comparatively  little  attention  is  bestowed. 
Whether  it  is  a  national  inborn  property  to  neglect  the  prun^ 
ing  of  trees  and  shrubs  I  know  not,  but  in  the  race  for  coni- 
ferous plants  that  has  of  late  prevailed  the  value  of  deciduous 
shrubs  has  to  a  great  extent  been  lost  sight  of.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  for  filling  up  between  the  Conifers,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  fulfilled  that  duty  were  transported  to  some 
out-of-the-way  plantation,  or,  as  it  happens  in  most  cases,  con- 
demned to  the  rubbish  heap  to  be  burned.  This  deplorable 
proceeding  is,  however,  happily  fast  becoming  obsolete,  and 
the  intrinsic  value  of  deciduous  shrubs  and  the  harmonising 
efEect  they  produce  when  planted  with  an  idea  to  permanence, 
along  with  Conifers  in  shrubberies,  is  now  becoming  better 
understood  and  appreciated. 

As  this  is  the  time  when  shrubberies  are  gone  over  with  a 
view  to  pruning,  &c.,  it  will  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  tile 
way  the  deciduous  shrubs  are  in  many  instances  manipulated. 
It  is  common  to  find  them  so  sl&shed  and  reduced  ns  very 
often  to  destroy  or  greatly  reduce  the  blooming  capabilities  of 
the  shrubs.  Now  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  check  their 
dimensions,  especially  if  growing  in  close  proximity  to  Conifers, 
but  this  can  be  effected  in  a  manner  tending  to  promote  the 
free  flowering   of   the   shrubs.      Such    shrubs   as   Weigelas 
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Dentzias,  Philadelphus,  certain  Spiraeas,  Forsjthias,  Guelder 
Roees,  &c.|  produce  their  finest  flowers  on  the  strong  growths 
of  the  preceding  season.  Therefore  all  the  old  worn-out  wood 
should  be  cut  away  to  make  room  for  the  full  dcTelopment  of 
the  young  flowering  wood,  which  may  be  slightly  shortened 
bade  according  to  the  strength  of  the  shoots,  only  yery  few 
being  shortened  more  than  one-third. 

By  the  above  process  the  shrubs  will  be  kept  within  reason- 
able bounds  and  repay  the  extra  labour  bestowed  upon  them 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  flowers. 

To  preserve  the  rich  yellow  colour  of  the  Golden  Elder  it 
must  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  every  spring.  The  Tamarix 
also  should  be  well  shortened  back  if  it  is  desirable  to  keep  it 
compact.  To  promote  the  full  beauty  of  the  Ribes  section 
pruning  should  be  deferred  until  direcUy  after  the  flowering, 
when  a  liberal  use  of  the  knife  is  requisite.  That  much- 
neglected  shrub  Rhus  Cotinus  should  have  sufficient  room  to 
fully  develope  itself  in  order  to  produce  its  transparent 
panicles  of  floral  appendages  in  perfection.  It  forms  a  beau- 
tiful object  if  planted  singly  on  a  lawn. 

The  Scarlet  Dogwood  should  be  considerably  shortened  back 
as  soon  as  it  commences  growing.  Lilacs  grown  in  the  form 
of  bushes  very  often  produce  hosts  of  suckers.  All  these,  save 
^ne  or  two  of  the  strongest,  should  be  removed  annually,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  roots  of  the  suckers,  other- 
wise they  increase  still  more  abundantly.  Any  useless  spindly 
growth  in  the  centre  of  the  bushes  should  also  be  removed  in 
order  to  admit  air  and  light  to  the  flowering  portions  of  the 
.shrub. 

Roses  are  in  many  instances  pruned  back  year  after  year 
without  any  old  worn-out  wood  being  taken  out,  thus  forming 
.a  thicket  of  weakly  growths.  The  time  will  shortly  be  at  hand 
for  a  partial  reduction  of  the  heads,  commencing  by  clearing 
out  the  centre,  to  be  followed  by  further  thinnings  after  the 
first  blooming  season  is  past,  if  young  vigorous  shoots  should 
spring  from  the  base. 

With  regard  to  deciduous  trees,  the  general  practice  is  to 
plant  them  and  then  let  them  take  their  chance.  We  might 
well  in  this  respect  take  a  lesson  from  our  neighbours  the 
French.  They  prune  their  deciduous  ornamental  trees  as 
regularly  and  systematically  as  they  do  their  Peach  trees. 
Any  branches  that  cross  each  other  are  first  removed ;  those 
jthat  show  a  tendency  to  grow  inwards  follow  next.  Any  little 
sprig  that  is  likely  to  shade  its  neighbour  is  also  removed,  and 
then  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  tree  is  considered  to  see  if  any 
leaders  require  shortening  in  order  to  preserve  the  regular 
shape  of  the  tree,  which  is  then  carefully  fastened  with  willow 
bands  to  a  stake  sufficiently  tall  and  strong  to  keep  it  in 
.  an  upright  position.  Our  municipal  governing  bodies  would 
no  have  to  complain  of  so  many  failures  of  street  planting  if 
the  above  details  of  management  were  adhered  to. — A.  W., 
JEast  Cliff  House,  Lincoln. 


THE  BIRDS  AND  THE  GOOSEBERRY  BUDS. 

I  LEFT  home  on  February  10th.  At  that  time,  after  a  care- 
ful inspection,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  buds  of  the 
Gooseberry  bushes  were  uninjured.  I  returned  on  the  evening 
of  February  22nd.  During  my  absence  there  had  been  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  and  sharp  frost.  I  took  an  early  oppor- 
tuni^  of  inspecting  my  trees,  and  found  that  the  birds — 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  bullfinches — had  quite  cleared  the  bushes 
of  buds.  Under  the  larger  trees  the  ground  was  sprinkled 
with  the  shells  of  buds,  showing  what  a  feast  had  been  going 
on  above.  I  must  state  that  as  a  precaution  I  had,  as  in 
former  years,  caused  thin  twine  to  be  crossed  and  recrossed 
^ver  the  bushes,  which  had  before  usually  deterred  the  feathered 
thieves  ;  but  such  are  their  numbers  and  such  the  struggle 
for  existence  that,  in  spite  of  string  protection,  they  have 
this  year  eaten  the  buds.  I  happened  to  have  a  new  gardener, 
and  he,  when  I  was  away  in  the  autumn,  had  pruned  the 
bushes  somewhat  close.  This  was  a  mistake,  for,  warned  by 
experience,  I  had  left  the  tapering  ends  in  former  years,  as 
on  them  the  birds  could  not  balance  themselves,  and  I  had 
always  had  some  fruit ;  now  all  are  gone.  I  am  an  authority 
on  gardening  matters  with  my  parishioners,  and  now  they  come 
to  me  (that  class  of  cottagers  who  add  to  their  living  by  sale 
of  fruit),  and  they  say,  "  What  are  we  to  do,  sir,  now  ?  the 
birds  have  served  us  out  so  very  badly  this  year." 

Now  for  my  advice  ;  for  the  game-preserving  landlords,  the 
police,  the  sentimentalists,  and  the  gun  license  are  all  against 
us  gaideners.    What  are  we  to  do  ?    Well,  Gooseberries  vary 


in  habit  of  growth  ;  some  are  spreading,  others  pendulous, 
and  some  fortunately  of  upright  growth  ;  such  are  Early 
Sulphur  or  Golden  Drop,  Red  Champagne,  Pitmaston  Green 
Gage,  and  others.  Bushes  of  these  erect  growers  can  each  be 
bound  tightly  with  tar  string  or  wild  Clematis,  or  any  string 
binder ;  they  can  be  so  closely  tied  as  to  resemble  a  stable 
besom.  So  tied  in  the  autumn  the  winged  thieves  can  only  at 
most  get  at  a  few  outside  buds.  When  March  comes  untie ; 
the  buds  are  too  far  gone  to  be  dainty  morsels  for  the  "  dear'* 
birds,  and  the  crop  of  course  is  saved.  Again  I  say,  do  not 
prune  the  ends  if  you  want  a  fall  crop  ;  never  mind  the 
appearance  of  the  trees. 

As  to  birds  I  have  loved  them  all  my  life.  I  am  a  practical 
ornithologist  and  a  great  reader  of  works  on  birds.  But  lore 
of  them  and  sillinesd  in  regard  to  them  are  two  different 
things.  Food  of  all  sorts  is  dear  enough,  and  too  dear ;  and  to 
allow  a  considerable  portion  to  be  deliberately  destroyed  is  the 
act  of  one  scarcely  loving  his  fellow  creatures  or  caring  for 
their  wants.  The  bird  pest  is  not  only  an  annoyance,  but  an 
injury  to  the  products  of  the  country.  In  regard  to  the  Goose- 
berries, those  bushes  growing  either  pendulous  or  spreading 
cannot  be  tied  up,  and  hence  I  say  cultivate  those  only  of  up* 
right  growth,  which  can  be  tied  very  closely,  so  that  the  most 
d^ng  and  clever  bird-burglar  (the  Mr.  Peace  of  his  race)  can- 
not do  much  injury. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  can  fully  understand  an 
inhabitant  of  a  villa  near  (almost  in)  London,  a  man  who 
rarely  sees  any  winged  creature  save  a  dirty  London  house 
sparrow,  quite  rejoicing  over  the  birds  in  his  garden,  and 
waxing  sentimental  over  a  blackbird  or  thrush  and  their 
nests ;  but  in  the  real  country  it  is  altogether  different.  In 
and  near  London  the  balance  is  destroyed  one  way  ;  in  a 
wooded  game-preserving  countiy  the  balance  is  destroyed  in 
the  opposite  direction.  I  love  birds,  and  remember,  just 
remember,  seeing  a  forked-tail  Kite  hovering  in  his  glory.  1 
now  and  then  yet  see  a  Windhover  at  work  gracefully  stalking 
the  smaU  birds  of  the  hedge.  I  deplore  the  extinction  of  the 
Waxbill,  the  Hawfinch,  the  Hoopoe,  and  others.  1  scarcely 
ever  see  a  Goldfinch,  and  I  used  to  see  Thistles  alive  with  them. 
But  those  birds  which  injure  us  most  are  left,  and  their  super- 
abundance is  destructive  to  the  food  of  man.  The  remedy 
is  in  our  hands  to  a  degree ;  let  us  not  shrink  from  apply- 
ing it  This  is  common  sense,  not  cruelty.  It  is  a  matter  in 
which  Londoners  and  dwellers  in  large  towns  and  their  suburbs 
are  quite  out  of  court.  It  is  not  for  them  to  speak  on  a  sub- 
ject foreign  to  their  knowledge,  and  far  away  from  their 
experience. — ^Wiltshibe  Rector. 


SWEET-SCENTED  CYCLAMENS. 

I  OBSEBYE  with  regret  that  though  the  delicious  fragrance, 
which  was  not  uncommon  in  Cyclamens  forty  years  ago,  has 
not  much  stress  laid  upon  it  now.  Much  as  I  admire  the  great 
improvements  in  size  and  colour,  I  set  much  higher  value  on 
the  peculiar  and  most  delightful  fragrance,  which  I  so  well 
remember,  and  now  can  never  meet  with.  I  have  asked  for 
sweet-scented  Cyclamens  at  Messrs.  Carter's  and  at  other 
equally  noted  establishments,  and  have  been  willing  to  pay 
extra  price  for  them.  Roots  have  been  sent  accordingly,  mit 
when  they  flowered  the  scent  was  too  slight  to  be  worth  speak- 
ing of.  The  roots  of  my  remembrance  had  thirty  or  more 
blossoms,  not  large,  but  one  plant  alone  filling  with  fragrance 
the  hall  in  which  it  stood.  I  bad  begun  almost  to  despair,  but 
a  friend  gave  me  last  autumn  a  small  root  which  he  said  would 
prove  to  be  such  as  I  have  been  so  long  seeking.  Unfortunately 
it  was  injured  by  severe  weather  in  December,  and  all  the 
flower  buds  but  one  have  perished.  That  one,  however,  is 
very  much  more  fragrant  than  any  I  have  met  with  for  years, 
and  I  trust  the  plant  will  prove  eventually  to  be  such  as  I 
desire.  Meanwhile,  I  think  there  must  be  many  who  concur 
with  me  in  wishing  that  the  quality  of  fragrance  in  this  lovely 
tribe  should  have  more  weight  attached  to  it. — E.  R. 


HARDY  BROCCOLI. 
It  will,  T  fear,  be  found  that  the  cold  of  the  past  winter  has 
been  very  destructive  to  the  Broccolis.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing if  your  readers  would  state  their  experience  as  tp  ^® 
kinds  which  have  suffered  least  from  the  frost,  and  this  info^ 
mation  would,  moreover,  be  useful  as  a  guide  in  choosing 
varieties  to  be  grown  in  coming  years.  Perhaps  it  is  ratner 
early  to  say  what  Broccolis  have  not  suffered ;  but,  so  far  as  i 
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'Can  at  present  jndge  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  yarieties 
I  bare  grown,  the  following  seem  to  have  best  resisted  the 
frost : — Of  thirty  plants  of  Garraway's  Late  White  all  seem 
perfectly  sound  and  unharmed ;  of  forty-two  of  Watts's  Ex- 
celsior six  only  are  killed  ;  and  of  other  kinds  which  have 
suffered  least  I  may  mention  Snow's  Winter  White,  Carter's 
Champion,  and  Clifton  White.  It  will  be  seen  that  four  out  of 
the  five  varieties  I  have  mentioned  are  late  varieties.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  name  any  earlier  varieties  which  have  with- 
stood the  frost  ?—R.  C,  Cliftan, 

A  VISIT  TO  JAPAN— THE  IRIS  GARDENS  AT 

HORI  KIRL 

Posts  have  sung  the  praises  of  the  Rose,  graphic  descrip- 
tions have  been  penned  about  the  Lily,  and,  indeed,  about 
every  other  florists'  flower ;  but  allow  me  to  offer  a  few  re- 
tnarks  concerning  an  old  favourite  which  I  think  deserves  a 
greater  share  of  attention  from  lovers  of  the  beautiful  than  it 
gets  at  present    I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  luiky-looking 
plants  of  rather  sober  hues  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
ionning    the    background    of    herbaceous   borders    in   old- 
iashioned  gardens,  nor  of  the  choicer  varieties  only  met  with 
in  the  gardens  of  connoisseurs,  and  then  perhaps  only  flowering 
iifter  very  cai-eful  cultivation,  but  of    Iris  in  her   natural 
element,  luxuriating  in  the  gardens  of  Hon  Eiri  near  Toki, 
in  the  bright  land  of  the  rising  sun. 

An  old  resident  having  told  me  that  he  had  been  some  seven 
years  in  Japan  before  he  knew  the  whereabouts  of  this  garden 
{the  native  nurserymen  being  very  uncommunicative  on  the 
subject),  I  at  once  determined  to  go  and  see  this  wonder  of 
^le  eastern  land.    So  starting  from  Yokohama  by  the  early 
morning  train,  attended  by  my  interpreter,  I  was  soon  fairly 
-on  my  way  for  the  great  metropolis.    The  light  porous  soil 
had  become  dry  and  parched  under  the  fierce  sun  during  the 
brief  period  of  fine  weather  we  had  just  experienced.    Brief 
as  it  had  been,  we  found  it  had  given  the  natives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  harvesting  their  somewhat  limited  crops  of  Wheat 
and  Barley,  which  were  stacked  in  neat  sheaves  on  the  banks, 
while  wherever  it  was  practicable  the  ground  was  already 
covered  with  water,   preparatory  to  transplanting  the  Rice 
plants.     The  Hyaksho  (farmer)  and  his  sons  and  daughters 
are  all  busy,  either  ploughing,  H  so  it  can  be  called,  the  sub- 
merged soil  with  his  rude  one-horse  plough,  or  else  planting 
out  the  Rice  for  his  autumn  harvest.    Every  square  foot  of 
ground  that  can  be  irrigated  is  now  used  for  Rice  plants,* 
while  the  higher  portions  are  generally  cropped  with  Millet, ' 
■Sweet  Potatoes,  &c.,  the  whole  presenting  more  the  appearance 
of  closely  cultivated  allotment  ground  than  that  of  farms 
belonging   to  different  proprietors.     The  snug  farm  houses 
with  their  thickly  thatched  roofs,  warm  in  winter  and  so  cool 
in  summer,  and  with  their  neatly  hedged-in  gardens  generally 
boasting  a  few  choice  flowers  and  shrubs,  present  an  air  of 
comfort  which  strangely  remind  me  of  the  old  country.    Agri- 
cultural labourers  they  all  are,  whether  masters  or  hirelings, 
civilisation  not    having  as  yet   added  the  wealthy  farmer 
with  his  horse-riding  bailifb  to  the  scene.      Hunting  and 
hawking  have  come  to  the  ground  wiUi  the  sudden  changes 
in  young  Japan,  and  very  few  seem  to  regret  that  two-sworded 
men  are  now  an  institution  of  bygone  days.    Past  villages  of 
wooden  houses  our  train  speeds  quickly  on  until  we  reach  our 
terminus  at  Yeddo — a  fine  station,  thoroughly  European  in  its 
appearance.    The  rest  of  our  journey  is  by  road,  so  we  jump 
into  two  gin  ric  shays^  and  are  soon  on  our  way  again.  One  word 
to  those  who  are  perhaps  unacquainted  with  Japan  :  No  horses 
are  employed  to  drag  us,  but  two  slight-built  men  drag  me 
and  my  banto  in  two  light  two-wheeled  vehicles  at  the  rate  of 
about  six  miles  an  hour  over  the  well-made  road.    Well  made 
indeed,  and  every  need  that  it  should  be,  for  many  a  naked 
foot  passes  swiftly  over  it.    On  and  on  we  go,  past  Nakamise, 
the  fine  Europeamsed  main  street,  with  its  large  shops  and  trees 
planted  European  fashion  against  the  kerb  stones,  tiien  through 
other  thoroughfares  lined  with  less  pretentious  wooden  build- 
ings, then  past  dreary-looking  rows  of  houses,  once  tenanted, 
as  my  banto  informs  me,  by  the  noblemen  and  their  retainers 
when  making  their  annual  visit  to  Yeddo,  but  now  let  out  to 
coolies  or  in  many  cases  standing  empty.    Moss  and  lichen 
haye  had  hardly  time  to  grow  on  the  ruins  of  the  departed 
feudal  system  in  Japan,  rendering  it,  as  at  home,  one  of  the 
time-hallowed  institutions  of  the  past ;  but  in  Japan  it  is  but 
a  thing  of  yesterday,  and  by  my  side  rides  one  of  the  sons  of 
one  of  the  late  nobility,  now  glad  to  let  himself  oat  to  a 


foreigner  in  order  to  get  a  chance  of  starting  in  the  world 
now  so  altered  for  him.  He  does  not  complain,  but  veiy 
sensibly  remarks  that  it  is  the  effect  of  civilisation ;  but  for 
all  that  he  loves  to  point  on  the  map  to  the  place  that  bears 
his  ancestors'  name,  and  where  for  generations  nis  fathers  held 
sway. 

Now  wc  cross  the  fine  Adzuma  bridge  over  the  Sumidagaun 
river,  here  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  then  our 
road  lies  along  its  bank,  past  the  Rice  swamps,  not  "dank  and 
lone"  as  Whittier  describes  the  American  Rice  plantations, 
but  sweet  and  fresh  with  the  clear  water  ever  flowing  through 
them,  and  tenanted  by  busy  men  and  women,  whose  happy 
faces  seem  to  prove  that  man  may  be  after  all  much  more  of 
an  amphibious  nature  than  we  westerners  generally  suppose. 
No  stockings  to  get  wet  and  uncomfortable,  no  trousers  to 
turn  up,  and  no  horrid  boots  to  drag  off  and  on,  but  naked 
legs  and  feet  grown  dark  brown  in  God's  sunlight.    Now  on, 
past  Lotus  fields  where  women  are  wading  knee-deep  search- 
ing for  the  roots  (which  my  boy  tells  me  are  excellent  for 
food),  bringing  vividly  to  my  recollection  the  blaze  of  glory  I 
witnessed  last  summer  when  they  were  full  in  bloom.     On 
and  on,  under  shady  avenues  of  Cherry  trees,  past  the  famous 
Ushi  no  Gozen  Temple  (shrine  of  the  god  of  oxen)  and  its 
pretty  tea  gardens,  till  our  road  narrows  into  a  lane,  and 
becomes  rather  hard  travelling  for  our  gin  ric  shay  men.    We 
jump  out  and  walk,  for  I  have  hardly  got  used  as  yet  to  using 
fellow  humanity  as  a  beast  of  burden,  notwithstanding  I  have 
no  doubt  the  thirty-three  thousand  gin  ric  shay  men  in  Tokio 
would  compare  very  favourably  with  the  same  number  of 
cabmen  in  London  streets  as  far  as  contentment  and  health 
are  concerned.     Hundreds  of  other  vehicles  are  going  the 
same  way,  and  I  find  many  of  them  with  two  occupants, 
while  one  stalwart  fellow  actually  runs  with  three  I    Passing 
by  the  Namewaku  Cemetery  on  cur  left,  the  site  of  a  battle 
between  nobles  and  peasants  in  the  olden  time,  with  its  great 
rough  stones   reared  as  monuments  to  the  fallen  worthies, 
we  notice  several  gardens  on  the  right  cropped  with  Psoonies, 
Lilies,  and  other  flowering  plants  grown  for  the  Yeddo  market. 
We  enter  a  garden  of  about  one  acre  in  extent,  which  again 
reminds  me  very  much  of  home,  and  get  into  conversation 
with  a  man  who  is  busy  cutting  Lily  blooms.    I  ask  him  if  he 
is  the  proprietor  of  this  ground;  he  answers,  "Yes — that  ia, 
joint  proprietor  with  three  others."    Only  fancy  how  delighted 
Wordsworth  would  have  been  with  Japan,  for  here  every  cul- 
tivated rood  must  of  a  truth  maintain  its  man.    I  look  inside 
a  farmhouse  door,  inquiring  the  way  to  a  neighbouring  Lily 
grower's  house.    There  stands  the  master  of  the  house,  sans 
hitoyemon  (loose  coat)  sans  gobi  (girdle)  sans  everything  save 
a  loin  cloth,  high  busy  cleaning  rice.    He  does  not  seem  to 
know  what  we  want,  but  his  little  daughter  does,  and,  after 
picking  up  her  brother  (nearly  as  big  as  herself)  and  getting 
him  sSely  on  her  back,  she  volunteers  to  show  us  the  way. 
We  make  a  few  more  calls  and  then  again  start  for  our  desti- 
nation, now  meeting  more  and  more  travellers  returning  with 
splendid  Iris  blooms  in  their  hands,  which  in  a  measure  pre- 
pare me  for  a  grand  sight. 

Buddhist  priests  especially  appear  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  this  plan^  judging  from  the  numbers  I  met,  doubtless  be- 
cause it  plays  an  importent  part  in  the  decoration  of  their 
shrines.  Shaven  and  shorn,  and  arranged  in  their  gorgeous 
robes  they  resemble  Catholic  priests  more  than  anyone  else. 
At  last  we  ari'ive  at  the  gardens,  and  then  we  cateh  a  full  view 
of  Iris  in  all  her  virgin  glory,  her  head  bright  with  rainbow 
hues  as  in  classic  legend  of  old.  I  had  expected  to  see  a  grand 
sight,  but  I  was  completely  astounded  with  that  which  now 
met  my  eyes.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  plante  are  arranged 
in  sunken  beds,  flooded  during  the  summer  months  with  pure 
fresh  water,  and  cut  out  with  due  regard  to  effect,  with  gnasy 
raised  paths  between,  and  hedged  in  by  grass-clad  knolls,  on 
the  top  of  which  pretty  little  tea  houses  are  built,  and  up  and 
down  the  sides  of  which  the  Yeddo  children  tumble  in  unre- 
stricted glee,  their  limbs  unfettered  by  tight-fltting  garments, 
and  their  knees  in  no  danger  of  poking  tluough  their  trousers.  . 

Of  course  gorgeous  bed£ng-out  is  no  novelty  to  an  English- 
man who  has  seen  the  London  parks,  but  this  sight  in  early 
June  was  so  thoroughly  unique,  so  absolutely  astounding,  that 
I  could  only  look  on  in  wonder  and  amazement.  The  owner 
of  the  premises  comes  to  us  dressed  in  extremely  unpretending 
style,  and  begins  to  show  us  round.  In  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries about  the  seed  he  informs  me  in  true  nurseryman-like 
style  that  he  only  saves  seed  of  the  very  best  varieties,  bringing 
to  my  mind  the  advertisements  of  those  painstaking  seed  ftrms 
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at  home  who  neither  adulterate  seed  nor  erer  allow  semi-double 
flowen  to  seed  in  some  cases.  Semi-double  &ids  there  are 
hero  in.  abundance,  some  looking  more  like  immense  double 
Petunias  impaled  on  long  staUcs  than  anything  else,  and 
many  others  having  six  immense  outer  petals,  forming  an 
almost  peifect  circle,  with  an  inner  row  beautifully  reticu- 
lated and  shaded  with  a  great  variety  of  colours  from  light 
rose  and  lavender  to  the  deepest  crimson  and  cobalt.  Our 
host  begs  us  to  take  some  refreshment,  and  after  drinking  tea 
and  ea&ig  cakes  ad  libitum  we  feel  refreshed  and  pursue  our 
examination  of  the  place.  Nearly  two  hundred  varieties  of 
Iris  are  in  those  beds,  and  with  one  or  two  triflmg  exceptions 
these  are  kept  true  to  name,  and  arranged  so  that  the  colours 
harmonise  most  beautifully.  Hundreds  of  visitors  of  course 
are  there,  some  drinking  tea,  some  raki,  but  none  either  mis- 
behaving themselves  in  any  way  or  producing  black  bottles 
tatd  sickening  parcels  of  sandwiches  with  the  intention  of 
littering  the  grounds  with  sundry  greasy  papers.  One  old 
gentleman,  it  is  true,  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  make  an 
oration,  but  whether  carried  away  by  the  influence  of  raki  or 
the  beauties  of  the  sceue  before  him  I  am  tinable  to  say. 
Probably  both  had  their  share  in  it. 

A  number  of  young  army  officers  are  walking  about,  seeming 
very  proud  of  their  stylish  European  costumes  and  their  dang- 
ling swords  ;  dapper  little  fellows  they  are  too,  and  in  these 
times,  I  fear,  sorely  needed  to  keep  down  the  old  Japan  fanatics. 
Indeed  since  poor  Okubo^s  assassination  the  government  minis- 
ters are  obliged  to  have  a  mounted  escort  through  the  streets. 
Glancing  round  we  notice  a  glorious  bed  of  Lilies  of  the 
Martagon  type  mostly,  but  of  various  colours,  all  in  full  bloom, 
while  in  a  shEidy  nook  we  find  an  exquisite  Fern  grotto,  for  making 
which  the  Japanese  have  so  long  been  famous.  I  could  not  help 
wishing  that  one  or  two  of  these  clever  Japanese  could  be  ex- 
ported to  England  to  teach  some  of  our  clumsy  artists  how  to 
make  something  more  picturesque  than  the  strange  conglomera- 
tions for  stowing  plants  and  flowers  generally  yclept  rockwork 
one  often  finds  in  the  comer  of  a  villa  garden,  looking  more 
like  ash  heaps  than  anything  else.  I  remarked  to  our  host 
that  I  think  with  so  many  visitors  he  must  be  getting  rich, 
but  he  draws  a  pitiful  face  and  says  that  his  ten  servants  run 
off  with  all  the  profits.  Kight  is  coming  on,  so  we  are  obliged 
to  leave,  and  inquiring  how  much  we  have  to  pay,  are  told 
4  sen.,  about  2d,  in  English  money  ;  surely  2d.  never  was  better 
spent,  and  after  this  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  proprietor  not 
getting  rich. 

Our  gin  ric  shay  men  have  nicely  refreshed  and  rested  them- 
selves, and  start  on  their  homeward  journey  as  fresh  as  young 
colts,  so  the  way  seems  much  shorter  in  the  cool  evening  than 
it  did  in  the  morning.  Before  long  we  are  across  the  Sumida 
bridge  and  are  passing  the  great  temple  of  the  Kaw  on  Ji  on 
the  Kiu  rui  Zm,  or  Golden  Dragon  Hill.  Now  we  get  out  and 
walk  along  the  long  stone  pavement  up  to  the  stately  edifice, 
eertainly  the  most  stupendous  wooden  structure  I  have  yet  seen. 
As  1  look  at  Its  immense  wooden  pillars  I  think  of  the  number 
of  coolies  that  must  have  been  required  to  rear  them.  My 
banto  informs  me  that  inside  the  temple,  hidden  from  sight,  is 
a  little  golden  image  of  a  dragon,  which  the  common  people 
believe  will  strike  them  with  blindness  if  they  look  upon  it. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  veritable  image  that  a  certain  tycoon 
some  three  hundred  years  ago  carried  into  battle  with  him  in 
his  belt,  Was  victorious,  and  then  in  gratitude  to  the  god  raised 
this  stupendous  structure.  We  see  the  poor  people  performing 
their  bri^  devotions  with  their  children  on  their  backs,  weU 
pleased  at  the  sight  of  the  flower-decorated  and  taper-lit 
shrine.  As  we  turn  away  my  banto  laughs  at  the  superstition 
of  the  people,  like  a  great  many  more  of  the  young  and  rising 
tace  in  Japan,  who  know  just  enough  to  make  them  disbelieve 
the  old  beliefs,  and  yet  not  enough  to  make  them  trust  in  Him 
who  is  both  the  Boseof  Sharon  and  the  Lily. — Isaac  Bunting. 


LINUM  TRIGYNUM. 

1  HAYS  seen  several  remarks  made  upon  this  beautiful  plant 
lately,  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  it  recommended  as  a  stove 
plant  when  it  will  grow  and  flower  just  as  freely  in  cooler 
quarters  with  half  the  trouble.  My  mode  of  culture  is  as 
follows  : — During  March  I  lake  the  cuttings,  which  strike  very 
readily  in  a  vinery  or  Peach  house.  These  are  subsequently 
potted  off,  and  about  the  end  of  May  are  planted  out  in  a 
warm  border,  oaying  attention  to  the  watering,  where  they 
grow  very  rapidly  and  soon  make  good  plants.  In  September 
they  are  carefully  potted  and  placed  in  4  close  pit  for  a  fev^ 


days  and  syringed  occasionally  overhead.  When*  they  have 
become  established  in  the  pots  they  are  placed  in  a  gieenhoaie 
where  a  fire  is  emplc^ed  during  cold  or  wet  weather.  ^ 
October  they  are  fine  bushy  plants  with  healthy  foliage,  $aA 
flower  freely  throughout  that  and  the  two  following  months. 
In  January  they  are  cut  back  and  placed  in  a  warm  viaeiy. 
As  soon  as  growth  commences  they  are  potted  and  tregted 
similarly  to  uie  cuttings. 

Linums,  Bouvardias,  Libonias,  Cyclamens,  and  Eianlhemum 
pulchellum,  all  succeed  well  planted  out  in  siunmer.  Gardenias 
also  do  well  in  a  cold  frame  during  the  summer,  having  the 
lights  over  them  only  when  the  weather  ia  very  wet  or  cold.— 
G.  H.,  Buckingham, 

VINES  AND  PEACHES  IN  THE  SAME  HOUSE 

WITHOUT  HEAT. 

Whsn  I  previously  related  my  experience  I  advised  growiag 
the  Vines  during  the  first  season  without  heat,  as  I  had  con- 
cluded their  being  forced  at  that  early  stage  was  detrlmentil 
to  their  future  well-being.  I  also  noticed  that,  for  a  speciid 
treason,  in  my  combined  Peach  house  and  vinery  I  intended  t» 
start  my  Vines  this  the  second  season  also  without  fire  heat 
To  go  further  than  this  I  should  expect  tailure  the  third  season. 
Thus  &r  with  young  healthy  growing  Vines  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  have  the  wood  sufficiently  ripened  to  gnanntee  the 
securing  of  good  fruit.  I/ast  season,  with  four  4-inch  pipis 
made  as  hot  as  it  was  prudent  to  make  them,  I  fkUed  in  ripen- 
ing some  varieties  of  my  Grapes  satisfactorily,  and  in  the 
latter  end  of  August  I  had  to  secure  more  heating  power  by 
adding  a  flue  heated  by  two  fires.  A  heavy  crop  made  tfae 
difficulty  greater ;  but  our  tdimate,  I  feel  quite  oertaia,  imis 
the  principal  difficulty. 

Begarding  the  combination  system  much  greater  anthofitles 
than  myself  have  already  spoken,  but  I  may  just  say  that  with 
sufficient  heating  power  to  admit  free  ventilation  when  the 
Peaches  are  in  blossom  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  sligMest 
risk  of  failure.  Later  on  the  needs  of  the  Vine  and  the  P«a(^ 
are  more  in  common,  and  the  difficulty  of  growing  them  to- 
gether  disappean. — Joseph  Withkbspoon. 


COTTAGERS'  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  suggestions  is  t& 
starting  a  small  horticultural  society  for  cottagers  ?  This  ii  a 
purely  agricultural  district,  thinly  populated,  far  from  a  laige 
town.  The  peasantry  are  comparatively  well  off,  for  thoo^ 
there  is  no  approach  to  the  high  wages  of  towns,  there  luis 
been  little  actual  poverty  until  the  late  severe  winter.  Most 
cottages  have  good  gardens  attached,  and  there  are  a  good  aumy 
allotments.  Very  few  of  these,  it  seems  to  me,  are  made  the 
most  of,  and  I  wish  to  encourage  a  greater  interest  in  garden- 
ing as  a  means  of  innocent  amusement,  and  as  an  antidote  to 
the  attractions  of  the  public  house.  Certainly  the  recreations 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  are  few  and  far  between.  I  shall 
therefore  be  grateful  to  anyone  having  practical  experience  In 
such  matters  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  give  me  any  in- 
formation through  your  columns  as  to  ruKss,  expenses,  prfies 
(what  is  suitable  for  these,  for  there  is  very  little  moneyX 
ludges,  classes,  times  to  show,  &c.  In  these  bad  times  we  shonld 
be  forced  to  do  with  a  very  few  pounds,  or  even  shillings^ 
as  the  farmers  and  labourers  are  both  in  need  of  all  they 
can  get. 

I  have  been  led  to  write  to  you  by  having  seen  an  article  on 
such  a  society  as  I  propose  in  the  first  year  of  the  **  Cottage 
Gardener "  referring  to  one  established  in  1837  at  Pytchley 
by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Abner  Browne,  who  published  a  little 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
appears  to  be  out  of  print.  The  village  schoolroom  woald  be 
the  only  place  available  for  the  show,  and  the  only  attractions 
would  be  the  produce  exhibited,  there  being  no  brass  hand  or 
other  inducement  to  visitors.  Suggestions  on  the  subject  may 
prove  useful,  I  take  it,  to  others  besides-- A  YOMfiHIBB 
AvATEtm  AND  Curate. 


POTTS'  SEEDLING  APPLE. 
Potts'  Seedling  originated  with  Mr.  Potts  of  Ashtoo* 
nnder-Lyne,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed.  There  are  many 
other  excellent  varieties  of  Apples,  the  history  of  which  n 
very  obscure.  The  following  are  highly  and  deservedlycj 
teemed  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  no  collection  showd 
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h^  wi&CNii  thMB :— Lard  dydOi  Bfi^;imm  BoiiQn»  Petor  Jetre j, 
K^rer,  WithinKton  Welter.  The  flT8tr-.Ii(^  Cljcte-^I  nOsea 
And  sent  <mt  some  years  ago*  WithingtQa  Welter  is  new  and 
act  gvnerally  known.  It  ariginated  £rovi  a  cottager  at  a  {^laoe 
called  Wittuagton  in  Cheshire  a  lew  yean  ago^  and  for  sice 
mjBd  onality  has  a  high  local  oelehnty«--B*  W»  Whjtham, 
n#  MuntriM,  Seddifh,  QUcifi^U 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Ws  are  anthorised  to  state  that  their  Majesties  the  King 
ASD  QusEN  OF  THB  Bblgianb  hate  been  graeiouslT  pleased 
to  intimate  their  intention  of  hoBOturlng  the  Boyal  Hcrtiettl- 
tnial  Society  with  a  yisit  at  their  next  meeting  on  the  25tii 
in5t.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  made  the  occasion  for  an 
unnsnally  grand  display  of  spring  flowers,  for  which  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  bare  been  so  remarkable. 

—  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Hobticultttral  Club 
took  place,  on  Tuesday  the  Uth  inst.  at  the  Club  house, 
AnuLoel  Street^  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  John  Lee,  and 
t2ie  Tioe-cbair,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Hon.  and 
Bev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  by  Dr.  Hogg,  A  very  agreeable  evening 
was  spent  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Club  but  few  toasts 
were  given.  That  of  "the  Visitors"  was  responded  to  by 
Hr.  Hoyey  of  Boston,  who  gave  an  interesting  rSsumS  of  the 
comparison  of  his  visit  now  with  one  made  twenty-five  years 
ago ;  the  "  ProsDerity  of  the  Club "  by  the  Secretary,  who 
-stated  that  a  f uruier  sum  had  been  invested  in  the  funds,  and 
that  no  better  proof  of  its  prosperity  could  be  given. 

Thb  date  U  the  HoBSiiAM  EosB  Suow,  published  on 

page  194,  is  July  Ist,  and  not  July  2nd,  as  we  were  informed 
Jart  week. 

**-^  OoYBirr  GABDEaf  Habkbt  now  presents  a  very  g*T 
appearance,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  profusely  flowered  Pn- 
mnlas,  Cytisases,  Cinerarias,  Asaleas,  and  Cyclam«i»  brought 
in  by  the  growers  eveiy  market  day.  We  reoently  observed 
some  good  specimens  of  the  old  greenhousefavoiirite  Kennedya 
BBuaMmhylla,  with  an  abnndanoe  of  pendQloos  raoemas  of  pur- 
plish flowers  and  deurk  green  foliage,  which  render  it  deserving 
of  cultivation  everywhere. 

A  OOBBBSPONOENT  writes  to  US  as  follows  on  the 

TITALITT  ov  SLUGS: — ^''As  our  kitchen  garden  was  badly 
infested  with  slugs  last  season  I  was  in  hopes  the  severe  winter 
would  hare  exterminated  them,  but  on  the  first  wet  day 
•after  the  frost  dozens  of  slugs  were  crawling  about  the  walks. 
Ihuing  one  morning  one  of  the  kitchen  garden  boys  gathered 
■a  3-inch  flower  pot  full  ^m  a  piece  of  autumn-sown  Cabbage 
plants  not  more  than  30  square  yards.  I  think  the  best  way 
•of  thinning  these  pests  is  to  persist  in  gathering  them  every 
morning  soon  after  daylight.'* 

— —  Amongst  tropical  fruits  rarely  seen  in  the  London 
Indterers*  shops  we  lately  observed  the  Chstabp  Apple  and 
the  Avocado,  or  Alliqatok  Peaie^  The  former  is  the  pro- 
duct of  Anona  reticulata,  a  native  of  Brazil,  but  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  is  described  as  ez&emely 
Xoflcious  and  wholesome,  bat  owing  to  its  dark  and  untempting 
exterior  it  is  not  esteemed  very  highly  by  Europeans.  The 
Ijkttff  is  borne  by  Persea  gratissima,  a  tree  of  the  Laurel 
&mily,  and  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit,  v^hich 
^reaembles  a  large  Pear,  is  said  to  be  of  very  rich  and  delicate 
fiaTour, 

.  -^«^  Mb.  K  Cowan  wri^  to  us  as  follows  on  the  wsathbb 
W»  KoBTBUMXSBLAND : -h"  The  continuation  of  the  severe 
water  is  still  severely  felt  in  this  district  Up  to  the  13th 
isiit.  vre  had  a  full  fortnight  of  genial  weather,  suitable  to  the 
hvrying  forward  of  operations,  already,  unfortunately,  too  long 
delayed.  On  the  day  mentioned  a  snowstorm  occurred,  f ol- 
Ipivad  by  a  severe  frost  of  l(f ,  and  at  the  present  time  sleel?^ 
And  snowy  weather  is  still  continuing.  In  most  cases  the 
<t«nmon  Laarels  are  nearly  all  killed  to  the  ground ;  Laurus* 
^uses,  Stocky  Wallflowers,  Hedeia  al^eriensis,  and  many 
other  plants  are  destroyed.  It  is  very  trjm^  weather  for  those 
who  poasess  no  better  convenience  for  raising  early  Melons 
and  C«p«mbers  than  dung  frames." 

— «—  **  It  may  interest  some  of  yoor  readers,'*  writes  **  J,  W.  L., 
Mrithf"  « to  know  tiiat  Cocksoombb  dbt  wbll.  Last  autumn, 
aotieing  sane  that  had  done  duty  in  the  conservatory  about 
to  b&thiovn  asoiy,  I  out  them  off  close  to  the  soil,  and  hung 
tte«m  np  oviar  the  kitchen  mantelsbell  In  a  f  ortoight  they 
mage  fw  dried,  and  now  look  as  well  as  ever.' 


>i 


*-^  Soxv  ohAJvuag  SAzmAttxs  am  now  bilooQiingon  the 
rodieiy  at  Kew,  from  which  we  select  thefoUowing  ;«-aBoch0l- 
iana,  ]iative<4  Austria,  a  diminutiTe  mecies  with  silvery  foliage 
and  white  flowers,  bearing  a  resepnblanoe  to  the  weU^known 
S.  BurBBriaoa,  but  the  latter  has  needle-like  leaves  and  reddish 

d ancles.  S.  junipwifolia,  from  the  Caucasufi»  haa  a  oompaet 
it  with  flowers  clustered  on  short  peduncto ;  the  mumrous 
loDg^  stanens  and  bright  yellow  anthers  render  it  Teiy  distinct. 
S.  ojpy^oiUilolia  Tar.  pyrenaica  is  a  plsaaing  variety  with  lai^ 
rose  ear  purplish  flowers  and  minute  dark  green  foliage,  eanl^ 
distingatfhed  from  the  typical  British  species.  Veir  attractive 
also  is  AneBM>ne  aogulosa  with  trilobed  leaves  and  an  abon- 
danoe  of  light  blue  flowers.  Ko  lover  of  thia  c]ass  of  plaa^ 
should  he  without  iA. 

«<  CUBLBD  aSISNS,"  WOteS  "A  EJTGKBM  GAB!DBN1IB,'* 

**  should  be  grown  in  efvery  kitchen  garden.  With  plenly  of 
maonre  at  the  root  they  will  grow  well  in  any  kind  of  soil 
from  a  light  send  to  a  heayy  clay.'  They  are  not  a  dunce 
vegetable,  but  for  spring  use  after  a  winter  like  the  past  they 
are  most  acceptable,  especially  in  a  kitohen  like  oura  where 
about  sixty  people  have  to  be  supplied  daily." 

An  extremely  showy  plant  for  the  store  when  well 

grown  is  Dalechampia  Bobzliana  bosea,  now  flowering  at 
Kew.  The  flowers  are  in  clusters  subtended  by  two  large  sub- 
cordate  pink  bracts  ;  the  leaves  long,  oblanceolate,  and  some- 
what drooping.  We  also  recently  observed  this  plant  well 
grown  and  flowered  in  one  of  the  Pine  stoves  at  Wimbledon 
House.  A  brisk  heat  appears  to  be  requisite  for  bringing  out 
its  full  beauty,  as  when  grown  in  a  cool  stove  the  charming 
rosy  clusters  are  not  produced  sufficiently  above  the  foliage  of 
the  plant  to  be  seen  to  advantage.  It  grows  freely  in  a  mix- 
ture of  loam  and  peat,  the  latter  predominating. 

— ^  The  following  cumulatiyb  amount  07  fbo8T  in 
Cuhbebland  has  been  forwarded  to  us :— December,  42P; 
January,  318° ;  February,  138°.  Total,  87^,  or  9.74°  each 
night.  The  muean  temperature  during  the  three  months 
was  29.3°,  maximum  in  shade  49°,  minimum  ^°.  The  ther- 
mometers were  placed  in  sparred  box  4  feet  above  ground, 
1H5  feet  above  sea  level,  and  about  forty  miles  from  each 
coast  at  Lady  Shield  near  Alston. 

A  €X)BBB8P0NDBnt  oC  the  JMUy  JVimw  stattq  that  the 

climate  of  Pietebmabitzbubg  is  excellent.  The  town,  which 
is  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  in  a  valley  oon^^tely  sur- 
rounded by  undulating  hillsi  and  almost  every  house  has  a 
large  garden  round  it,  with  any  number  of  trees.  Vegetation 
is  most  luxurious.  When  he  first  arrived  there  Peaohes, 
Grapes,  and  Ai^icots  innumerable  were  ripening  in  a  garden 
round  their  mess ;  while  Pine  Apples  were  to  be  seen  growing 
like  Strawberries  at  home,  and  are  used,  as  Box  is  used  in 
England,  for  a  border  to  the  garden  paths. 

An  efficacious  mode  of  CLBANiEdNa  fbuit  tbbbs  is 

says  a  foreign  correspondent,  first  of  all  to  thoroughly  wash 
the  stems  with  a  cloth  in  (d»UL  water ;  then  rub  on  a  solution 
of  potash  (1  Ih.  of  potash  u>  30  lbs.  of  water).  The  result 
will  be  a  clean  bright  stem,  devoid  of  moss,  lichen,  and 
sup^^uous  bark,  which  tends  to  hinder  the' full  development 
of  the  trees. 

The  process  of  wine  making  in  Califobnia  does 


not,  lately  observed  the  Mural  New  Yorker,  much  diflfer  from 
thrashing  grain.  De  Turks'  winery  crushes  40  tons  of  Grapes 
daily  at  Santa  Bosa.  It  requires  two  men  with  scoop  shovels 
to  feed  the  machine,  which  is  something  like  the  cylinder  of  a 
thrasher.  The  juice  pours  out  into  the  receiving  tub  below  in 
the  form  of  a  stream  as  large  as  a  man's  wrist.  Thence  it  is 
pumped  into  great  tanks,  holding  usually  2000  gallons.  The 
husks  are  placed  in  other  tanks,  where  thev  ferment.  There 
is  a  very  decided  smell  of  sour  mash  about  nie  establishment ; 
but  each  night  the  place  is  scrubbed  and  washed  as  clean  as 
water  can  make  it. 

"  Thb  Uses  of  Febn^— "Those  who  have  been  fairly 

inoculated  with  the  love  of  Ferns  will  be  interested  to  leam 
that  many  species  of  these  beautiful  plants  are  used  not  only 
for  food  and  medicine  but  for  econonuc  purposea  A9  lood 
they  are  chiefly  useful  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  some 
foreign  countnes.  In  the  laiger  of  the  exotie  Fema,  the  ttee- 
like  species,  the  inner  part  of  the  stem,  stipes,  or  rhitoimi 
corresponding  to  what  would  be  the  pith  in  other  planta^^^and 
sometimes  the  whole  of  the  tuberous  rhizoma,  is  eaten  gene- 
rally after  being  boiled.  In  India  some  of  the  natives  boU  tious 
tops  of  one  species  of  Fern  and  eat  it  with  shrimp  Qurry. 
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Amongst  ounelyes  two  of  the  most  beautiful  species— ^the 
Bracken  and  l^e  Male  Fern,  are  said  to  hare  been  sometimes 
used  as  ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of  beer ;  whilst  one 
foreign  species,  Aspidium  fragrans,  is  actually  stated  to  havQ 
been  usea  for  makmg  tea.  Our  native  Maidenhair  used  at  one 
time  to  furnish  a  principal  ingredient  for  a  syrup  called 
♦*  capiUaire."  The  rootstock  of  the  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda 
regdis),  was  in  times  gone  by  reputed  to  possess  the  quality 
of  healing  wounds,  whether  applied  to  them  externally  or 
taken  inwardly  in  the  form  of  a  decoction.  Its  outward 
application  was  considered  a  specific  against  bruises  or  sprains 
and  eood  for  bones  broken  or  out  of  joint ;  and,  taken  in- 
wardly, it  was  also  believed  to  be  good  for  colic  and  for 
splenetic  disorders.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  its  rootstock  is 
said  to  be  used,  after  being  boUed  in  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
starohing  linen.  .  A  pleasant  and  familiar  inhabituit  of  our 
lanes  and  wodds,  the  common  Polypody  (Polypodium  vulgare) 
has  had  ascribed  to  it  by  ancient  herbalists  various  medicinal 
qualities,  amongst  them  being  the  power  of  curing  coughs  and 
asthmatic  affections,  the  dried  rhizomas  being  powd^ed  for 
the  purpose  and  mixed  with  honey."— (2%*  Ibm  World,  by 
Fbakcis  Gbobge  Hbath.) 


NOTES  ON  AURICULAS. 

As  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  these  beautiful  flowers 
will  be  in  bloom  a  few  notes  on  their  culture  will  not  be  inop- 
portune. It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  old  florists  to  see  the 
Auricula  coming  to  the  front  again.  In  the  north  they  are 
grown  as  much  as  ever,  and  the  weaver  as  well  as  the  mer- 
chant takes  great  delight  in  their  culture ;  and  now  that  tiie 
Northern  Auricula  Society  have  united  with  the  southern 
growers  Auriculas  will  probably  be  as  largely  grown  in  the 
south  as  they  were  when  the  old  growers  of  the  north  and 
south  competed  with  each  other  at  the  "  Horns  "  Tavern,  Ken- 
nington.  Those  who  contemplate  the  culture  of  these  charming 
spring  flowers  must  not  think  that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain 
the  best  varieties  that  are  seen  at  exhibitions,  for  some  of  them 
are  almost  priceless,  at  least  to  the  owners  of  them,  and  scaroe 
varieties  are  only  procurable  by  exchanges  of  plants.  But  there 
are  many  good  varieties  that  are  readily  procurable  by  pur- 
chase, and  these  if  judiciously  fertilised  will  yield  some  beautiful 
seedlings. 

Auriculas  are  i>ropiagated  by  seed  and  offsets.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  a  pot  as  soon  as  ripe,  the  pot  being 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  handlight ;  cover  the  pot 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  keep  the  soil  regularly  moist.  The 
seedlings  continue  coming  up  at  intervals  during  tiie  winter^ 
as  they  do  not  all  appear  together.  When  large  enough  to  be 
handled  prick  them  off  round  the  sides  of  other  pots,  and  pot 
them  smgly  when  they  are  lai^  enough  for  that  purpose,  and 
thus  grow  them  on  until  they  flower. 

Offsets  may  be  taksn  at  different  times  when  large  enough 
to  handle ;  but  the  best  time  is  when  the  plants  are  being 
repotted,  as  they  may  then  be  removed  more  easily  than  at 
other  periods.  Lisert  them  singly  in  small  pots,  using  sandy 
soil,  and  place  them  under  a  handlight,  keeping  them  close 
until  they  are  rooted,  after  which  they  may  be  repotted  and 
treated  as  established  plants. 

The  first  week  in  May  is  the  best  time  for  repotting  the 
principal  collection.  The  compost  should  consist  of  three  parts 
of  fibrous  loam,  one  part  of  well-decayed  cow  manure,  one  part 
of  leaf  soil,  and  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open,  adding 
also  a  littie  powdered  charcoal.  Remove  all  the  old  soil  from 
the  plants,  and  if  affected  with  canker  cut  it  away  with  a 
sharp  knife.  After  being  potted  water  the  plants  lighUy,  and 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame  having  a  northern  aspect.*  The 
frame  should  be  kept  rather  close  and  shaded  from  afternoon 
sun  till  the  plants  are  established.  The  flower  stalks  should 
not  be  cut  off  when  the  blooms  fade,  but  should  be  left  to 
wither  naturally.  Remove  all  seed  pods  except  from  those 
plants  that  are  wanted  for  seed,  and  which  should  not  be 
repotted,  but  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  airy  house 
or  in  a  cold  frame. 

After  the  plants  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  re- 
potting they  should  receive  abundance  of  air,  removing  the 
lights  altogether  during  clear  weather,  as  the  plants  are  greatiy 
benefited  by  night  dews,  but  place  the  lights  on  during  rainy 
weather.  Alpines  may  be  exposed  alt^ether.  Remove  all 
foliage  as  it  decays,  and  by  the  beginning  of  October  the  plants 
may  be  placed  in  frames  &cing  the  south,  and  there  they  may 
remain  tiiroughout  the  winter. 


Auriculas  9xe  very  subject  to  green  fly.  which  must  be  kept 
down  by  fumigation,  or  the  insects  may  be  brushed  off  with  a 
oamers-hair  brush ;  but  fumigation  is  more  effectual,  yet  it 
must  be  done  with  great  care  or  the  foliage  will  be  injured. 
As  the  winter  approaches  the  plants  will  only  require  just 
sufficient  water  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling,  but  when  it  is 
applied  it  must  be  given  thoroughly.  During  severe  weather 
they  had  better  not  be  watered  at  all.  They  wUl  not  require 
any  protection,  unless  the  frost  is  very  severe,  until  they  are 
top-dressed,  when  they  must  be  protected,  or  the  young  flower 
stems  may  be  injuied.  The  commencement  of  February  is 
about  the  best  time  to  top-dress  them.  Loosen  the  surface 
soU  carefully  with  a  pointed  stick,  taking  great  care  not  to 
injure  the  roots,  and  remove  the  soU  to  the  depth  of  2  mches, 
which  space  should  be  filled  up  with  equal  parts  of  loam  and 
well-decayed  cow  manure.  Give  the  plants  a  good  watering 
before  they  are  top-dressed,  and  from  this  period  they  must  he 
well  looked  after  and  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 
Search  the  frames  at  night  for  slugs,  or  they  will  soon  nibble 
the  young  flower  stalks  as  well  as  the  foliage.  As  the  flower 
stems  advance  and  when  the  first  flowers  are  seen  the  plants 
should  be]  removed  to  another  structure,  and  be  shaded"  from 
the  sun  to  prolong  their  beauty.  If  they  are  wanted  for  a 
certain  date  and  any  are  not  out  a  littie  fire  heat  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed ;  in  fact  when  a  little  fire  heat  is  used 
the  flowers  expand  better  and  are  more  flat,  but  in  the  south 
they  are  generally  forward  enough  for  the  shows  without 
applying  fire  heat.  As  they  go  out  of  bloom  remove  them  to 
their  summer  quarters  and  repot  them  as  before  advised. 

As  the  plants  travel  well  at  this  period  just  as  the  flowers 
are  showing  I  append,  for  the  benefit  of  intending  purchasers, 
a  list  of  a  few  good  varieties. 

Cfreenredffed.^ApoHo  (Beeston),  Apollo  (Hudson),  Aldc^ 
man  Wisbey  (Headly),  Lovely  Ann  (Oliver),  Col.  Taylor,  and 
Page's  Champion. 

6^r<?y-<w^flrf.— George  Lightbody  (Headly),  Maria  (Chap- 
man),  Alexander  Meiklejohn  (Kaye),  Robert  Traill  (Light- 
body),  Col.  Champneys  (Turner),  and  Lancashire  Hero. 

Trfe<?-«f^c<i.— Taylor's  Glory,  Smiling  Beauty  (Heaps), 
True  Briton  (Hepworth),  Catharina  (Summerscales),  John 
Waterson  (Cunningham),  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Smith). 

/S?{/>.— Charles  J.  Perry  (Turner),  Formosa  (Smith),  Topsy 
(Kaye),  Petronella  (Headly),  Meteor  Flag  (Lightbody),  and 
Metropolitan  (Spalding). 

Aljfinei.—DiajCiem  (Gorton),  King  of  the  Belgians,  Beatrice, 
Bronse  Queen,  Miss  Reid,  and  John  Leech,  all  raised  by  Mr. 
Turner.— Flobist. 

REVIEW. 

JVbfe*  of  ObiervatioM  of  InjuHowt  InsceU.   1878.     W(^^ 

Newman,  k  Co.  ,.' "  ^  * 

This  little  compilation,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr."^^ 
Ormerod  of  Isleworth,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  ^^^ 
is  really  surprising  that  there  nas  not  been  made  previously 
some  attempt  to  gather  up  the  various  notes  of  occurrences  of 
injurious  insects  that  appear  in  the  course  of  a  season,  and 
from  these  records  to  draw  distinct  conclusions  which  may  be 
helpful  in  the  future,     Doubtiess  one  difficulty  has  been  the 
deficiency  of  records,  economic  entomology  being  too  little 
heeded  by  scientific  observers,  while  many  gardeners  have  not 
the  time  to  furni^  particulars  about  insects  which  may  have 
been  specially  noticed  by  them.    In  addition  to  the  notes  that 
have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Ormerod,  we  have  here  his  own  ob- 
servations made  in  the  vicinity  of  Isleworth,  which  have  their 
value.    Our  author  commences  with  the  remark  that  in  1878 
there  was  "an  unusual  absence  in  most  places  of  any  great 
amount  of  damage  from  even  the  most  common  of  our  in- 
jurious insects,  excepting  in  the  case  of  wireworm  ravages  in 
the  north.  A  mild  and  moist  winter  was  followed  by  luxuriant 
vegetation  in  leafage  of  trees  and  wild  plants,  as  well  as  in 
the  crops,  and  the  rapid  healthy  growth  proved  of  great  service 
in  keeping  off  insect  attacks."  We  are  not  sure  that  what  is  here 
set  forth  represents  cause  and  effect,  and  we  shall  be  curious 
to  perceive  what  are  the  results  of  the  season  of  1879,  for  no 
two  winters  could  be  more  diverse  on  the  whole  than  those  of 
1877-78  and  1878-79.    Probably  it  will  be  found  that  many 
insects  perished  which  pass  the  winter  as  images,  pupae,  or 
larvae,  and  tiiat  eggs  for  the  most  part  were  unharmed  by  the 
long  succession  of  frosts.    As  several  correspondents  of  this 
Journal  have  written  respecting  the  ravages  of  Otiorhynchns 
sulcatuP)  we  may  remark  that  there  are  many  who  can  eympa- 
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iUie  vith  then*  lit.  Otnood  udmijbs  tbe  4afih»aty  tbere  is 
in  «n>lying  any  ravie^  wtoi  the  larrw  are  not  al  woik, 
beouMB  the  plMuft*  atMied  ha^a  mostly  soft  tiasiies ;  but  be 
adriaM  a  snbBeqieDt  diei«ag  of  the  roots  wiUi  some  wKh 
eamtic  ae  Itoe  or  soot  In  move  than  one  place  near  liondoa 
Hbs  Oebbage  gall  weevil  (Oentopbynchin  smoicoUis)  has  done 
modi  nischiel  Tbe  evil  is  aggmvated,  Ms»  Qnnerod  thinks, 
>Vj  orer-manaring  and  cropping  with  C^bbaipe  t<«  yean  sucr 
^ewvely.  finch  an  insect  as  Colcea  ednsa  ought  budly  to  be 
•enteied  as  a  gaiden  foe  however,  nor  Aailas  erabirontf onnis^ 
ret  letoms  are  wanting  oonoeming  some  eonspicnoos  pests,  aa 
ioi  esam|^e»  the  whole  tribe  ol  aphides. 
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CARNATIONS  AND  FICOTEES.— No.  3. 

Ab  the  real  woric  of  the  season  commences  this  month  it  will 
be  ss  well  to  take  the  difiuoiit  items  iaa.  detail  Tbe  pleats 
•hoald  basre  a  tfaoixragfa  oleaning,  lemoviag  all  dead  foliage ; 
be  ptftionlar  in  watering,  fer  tf  the  weatiber  proves  dry  the 
plaats  behig  in  snob  soMall  pots  aie  Tfloy  liable  to  sotfer  from 
a  snacity  A  vateis.  If  the  eompost  is  not  alieady  mixed  it 
should  be  mixed  at  cnce^  frequeatly  turned,  and  if  wet  plaoad 
■adar  cover,  spreading  it  out  thinly  in  ordec  to  drr  as  mncb 
as  possiUe.  AM.  pots  should  be  washed  inside  and  but,  also 
'the  onxdcs  or  dzainage  befoxe being  used.  Tbe  i^ntsalso  must 
rfaave  all  the  air  possible.  If  the  weathar  is  mild  tbe  lights  ean 
'be  removed  altogether  from  the  frames,  only  replacing  them  in 
the  event  of  a  retmn  of  severe  weather.  About  the  middle  of 
the  montii  is  the  time  I  commence  potting  for  general  bloom, 
whUat  those  sorts  whidi  are  late  bloomers  or  are  wanted  lor 
.early  flowens  are  potte*i  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  month  and 
placed  either  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  in  frames,  giving  air  at 
fiU  times  when  the  weather  is  warm  ;  in  fact,  it  is  best  to  keep 
the  lights  propped  up  always  during  the  daytime,  closing  them 
at  nights. 

It  will  be  necessary  before  commencing  to  pot  to  have  the 
stage  in  readiness  for  placing  the  plants  on.  Tneie  are  various 
Idnds  of  stages.  Some  are  made  with  a  concrete  floor  with  two 
3-l)y-l-incb  wooden  battens  placed  parallel  for  each  row  of  pots 
to  stand  on.  Some  again  have  a  wooden  framework  built  up  on 
which  to  place  the  pots ;  but  whatever  kind  of  a  stage  is  made 
ose  of  It  must  be  so  that  the  water  can  pass  awsy  nreely,  and 
alao  prevent  earth  worms  from  entering  the  pots.  With  respect 
to  potting,  as  I  have  previously  described  it,  I  shall  only  say 
-to  Siose  who  are  in  the  habit  of  potting  in  the  old-fashioned 
tpots  ("  mugs  "^,  which  are  12  to  14  inches  vnde,  that  only  tbe 
Hstrongest-growmg  sorts  mast  be  grown  in  them,  planting  four 
to  six  plants  in  each,  allowing  plenty  of  dainage  to  carry  off 
saperabundant  moisture. 

The  plants  after  they  have  been  potted  can  be  placed  on  their 
blooming  stage,  some  protection  being  afforded  them  should 
.cold  north-east  winds  prevail,  as  has  been  the  case  the  last 
-three  years.  I  place  a  wooden  framework  around  my  plants 
with  a  top  piece  about  5  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground,  to  this 
I  tack  a  number  of  Bussian  mats  which  have  previouiJy  been 
stitched  together,  whilst  the  low  side  is  nailed  to  a  board  which 
is  allowed  to  rest  on  the  ground,  it  being  nailed  to  the  up- 
rights, which  are  4  by  4  inches,  but  mine  is  a  very  windy  situ- 
.atiou.  On  the  north  and  east  sides  of  tbe  frame  the  matting 
.only  is  afSGj^ed,  leaving  the  south  and  west  sides  open.  Some 
•growers  employ  iron  hoops  for  placing  over  the  plants,  cover- 
ing tiiem  with  hexagon  garden  netting — indeed,  anything 
which  will  keep  off  the  full  force  of  the  cold  blast  will  prevent 
the  plants  from  being  injured.  Whilst  the  north-east  winds 
prevail  do  not  on  any  account  water  the  plants,  as  although 
they  may  appear  to  get  smaller  yet  they  will  be  making  root, 
;aiid  assboii  aa  the  WMtfieor  Ganges  and  a  shower  of  rain  falls 
on  them  ^ey  quickly  exhibit  its  effects. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  shell  the  seed  preparatory  to  sowing 
it  Those  who  take  H  promiscuously  can  mix  it  altogether ; 
hot  to  tiie  bybricUst  who  is  desirous  of  raising  a  few  but 
«ood  aorts  it  is  well  to  keep  a  register  of  the  diijferent  crosses, 
keeping  the  plants  under  number  until  tbey  bloom.  By  this 
means  the  grower  will  soon  be  able  to  form  an  idea  as  to 
what  sorts  to  make  use  of  for  crossing.  At  the  latter  end  of 
this  month  or  early  next  the  seed  can  be  sown  in  shallow 
boxes  about  6  inches  deep,  placing  at  least  1}  inch  of  crocks 
on  tbe  bottom,  covering  with  a  few  leaves,  or  placing  a  little 
decayed  manure  on  them ;  afterwards  fill  up  the  boxes  to 
within  half  an  inbh  of  the  top  with  a  eompost  of  light  turfy 
loam  thiee  parta»  apd  one  part  of  decayed  manure  and  Unl 
soil,  adding  a  Uttle  aand  ]ust  to  keep  the  oompoat  porous. 


Froas  tbe  soil  ftmly  to  tbe  edge  of  the  box  to  fier'^  H  dwm 
leaving  it^  otherwise  the  plants  neav  the  edges  an  liable  to 
suflsr  by  dioi^uk.  Piess  the  soil  down  witb  a  tmpal  09  a 
piece  of  board,  and  on  tbe  t^p  sow  the  seail,  not  wvwug  it 
at  all.  then  a  slight  wsiterfaag  may  be  given  snl&fient  to 
moiataa  the  soiL  As  soon  as  the  water  has  settled  <V>iim  plana 
a  beacd  oar  piece  of  slate  on  the  top  of  eaob  box  ;  oc  il  a- 
number  of  boxes  are  sows,  they  can  be  placed  one  on  the  top 
of  another  until  the  seed  begins  to  germinate,  when  the  boxes 
can  be  placed  separately  and  be  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass, 
sprinhnng  a  Uttle  fine  soil  or  sand  amongst  tb4  pianta  a«  ttiey 
oommenoe  growing,  A  sUgbt  hotbed  is  a  great  asaistaaee  to 
the  seedlings,  Tbey  must  be  kept  out  of  tbe  full  glare  of  tba 
son  until  they  throw  up  the  first  pair  of  leaves.  Qive  aix  at 
every  seasonable  opportunity,  not  allowing  the  soil  to  become 
dry  on  any  aocount.  Look  out  for  slugs,  earwigs,  &c.,  which 
are  very  destructive  amongst  young  plimts.  This  with  me  is 
the  greatest  objection  I  have  to  sowing  the  seed  in  the  open 
ground.  Look  out  for  green  fly,  aa  a  single  insect  is  sufficient 
to  cripple  a  newly-raised  plant. 

Flints  in  Beds. — ^Any  that  have  been  loosened  by  the  frost 
should  be  pressed  firmly  back  again  into  their  places,  and  any 
which  may  bb  dead  may  be  renewed,  taking  care  to  cover 
those  newly  planted  with  an  inverted  flower  pot  at  night 
if  the  weather  proves  severe.  If  drjr,  and  the  soil  on  the  top 
of  the  beds  is  caked,  stir  with  a  hand  fork,  breaking  the  soil 
fine  and  placing  it  firmly  around  the  plants,  looking  out  for 
slugs,  which,  if  not  watched  now  that  t&ere  is  not  much  food 
for  them,  will  behead  the  plants  quickly  enough.  If  the  slugs 
are  veiy  troublesome  a  sprinkling  of  lime  £edged  ovei:  th^ 
j  bed  around  tbe  plants — ^taking  care  not  to  dust  it  on  the  foliage 
wet — is  a  good  application,  whilst  a  littLa  fine  gas  lime  sifted 
very  thinly  on  the  beds  is  better  still,  keeping  it  clear  cd  i^e 
plants,  which  must  be  thoroughly  e^mined  once  or  twice  a 
week  for  caterpillars.  Bemove  all  dead  foliage,  shortes^ug  any 
leaves  which  may  be  partly  decayed.  Any  plants  whfc^  may 
be  shrivelled  as  if  suffering  from  drought  must  be  carefully 
examined,  and  most  probably  a  wireworm  will  be  found  at 
wofk— of  course  for  the  last  time. 

If  the  weather  proves  very  dry,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
during  this  month,  and  as  the  plants  have  not  as  yet  made 
many  roots,  it  may  be  necessary  to  watejr  them  provided  the 
weather  is  mild,  not  otherwise.  Bear  in  mind  never  to  water 
at  this  period  of  the  year  unless  the  plants  fiag  or  ^riveL  At 
the  end  of  the  month  it  will  be  well  to  have  the 'blooming  rods 
ready  for  use,  the  plants  hitherto  having  had  short  stakes 
attached  to  them,  to  prevent  them  being  injured  by  ihe  wind. 
— Gboboe  Bxtdd, 


SPRING  STRAWBERRIES. 

OUB  first  dish  of  Strawberries  was  sent  to  table  on  the  14th 
inst,  tbe  variety  being  Black  Prince.  Runners  were  layered 
in  3-inch  pots  early  last  July,  and  the  plants  were  afterwards 
grown  in  6-inch  pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  cow  dung. 
They  were  placed  in  a  cold  frame  in  December.  The  soil  in 
tbe  pots  has  always  been  kept  as  moist  as  if  the  plants  were  in 
full  growth.  The  first  bateh  of  plants  was  placed  m  a  heated 
house  early  in  January.  During  that  month  and  February  we 
had  much  frost,  and  the  temperature  of  the  house  fiuctuated 
accordingly,  the  heat  sometimes  being  aa  high  as  80^  and  at 
others  as  low  as  40**.  When  in  bloom  the  flowers  were 
brushed  lightly  over  with  a  feather.    Between  thirty  and  forty 

good  fruit  formed  on  each  plant,  but  in  some  cases  about  the 
alf  of  these  were  removed.  Many  of  the  fruit  are  of  large 
size  for  Black  Prince.  No  mildew  has  appeared  on  the  plants : 
the  immunity  from  the  pest  to  which  tbis  variety  is  subject  I 
attribute  to  the  plants  never  having  been  *'  dried  off  " — rested. 
Yicomtesse  H^cart  de  Thnry  is  a  favourite  Strawberry  with 
many  f^  early  f<»<nng,  and  it  possesses  great  merit.  I  have 
seen  fruit  of  it  this  year  grown  by  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Bnrghley, 
which  were  of  ^»lendid  form  and  size  and  exquisitely  flavoured. 
A  KnOHHN  Gabdknbb. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

When  and  how  ought  newly  transplanted  pyramidal  and 
bush  trees  of  Pears,  Apples;  Plums,  ice,  to  be  pruned  ?  This, 
I  think,  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  and  one  that  is  highly 
worthy  of  discussion.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  I  trans- 
planted pyramidal  and  bush  trees  of  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  kc. 
On  asking  advice  from  gardeners  of  long  standing  how  these 
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newlv  tnmspUnted  trees  dionld  be  praned,  one  replied, "  Pnnie 
tt  little  or  none  at  all  the  fintyear ;"  the  othersatd,  **  Fraat  liaid 
Ht  yoa  woold  an  estaUiBlwd  tree."  NoWi  from  tWv  indxridiiala 
I  am  offered  adYioe  exactly  opposite.  Under  these  dream* 
tances  I  am  oonsidezably  perplexed,  and  feel  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  appeal  to  the  rasders  of  the  Journal  for  advice ;  for 
**in  the  mnltitade  of  cotrndllors  there  is  wisdom." — ^laKOBAXira. 


EDGING  TILES. 


Thb  qnestion  has  been  raised  abont  edging  tiles.    My  ez- 

Ssrienoe  of  eighteen  yeaito  is,  that  there  is  no  tile  so  good  as  a 
ne  Staffordshire  roofing  tile  for  ordinary  Idtciien  garden  pnr«' 
poses,  either  half-rennet  or  square-topped.     It  is  better  not 


Fig.  18. 

to  put  them  in  with  a  straight  leyel  top  but  to  alternate 
them,  one  tile  on  edge  lengthways,  the  other  upright,  which 
prevents  the  formality  of  a  straight  line,  and  also  does  Hot 
show  the  unavoidable  twist  in  the  tiles.  There  are  also  moi^ 
ornamental  but  much  more  expensive  tiles  made  of  good  terht 
cotta,  one  of  which  with  a  rope  or  cable  top  and  a  sloped, 
plinth  (fig.  28),  has  stood  very  well  with  me  for  a  border  ih 
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front  of  the  house,  but  I  am  nearly  convinced  no  paint  or 
other  solution  will  prevent  a  tile  from  perishing  if  not  properly 
burnt.  Fig.  29  represents  another  simple  pattern  olT  a  terra 
cotta  tile.    I  have  had  twenty  good  terra  cotta  vases  burnt  by 


the  bulb  is  rather  small,  brown,  not  black,  and  is  slow  to  pro-^ 
duee  offsets.  Cultivated  with  pure  lovm  with  sand  in  a  rfttiber 
small  pot,  it  should  flower  annually  during  the  warmest  part  of 
ihe  year.  If  grown  in  the  ordinary  greenhouse,  a  removal  into 
the  stove  about  midsummer  (the  old  practice),  will  generally 
determine  the  rise  of  the  flower.  It  is  evergreen,  but  requires 
vezy  little  water  in  winter — ^just  sufficient  applied  occasicouilly 
if  die  foliage  seems  to  suffer.  When  water  is  given  to  a 
resting  plant  it  must  not  be  by  small  quantities  which  merely 
wet  the  surface,  but  should  completely  moisten  the  baU  and 
be  applied  at  long  intervals. 

I  ao  not  think  the  "  good  roasting  "  insisted  upon  by  writers 
is  of  so  much  consequeaoe  as  a  long  and  healthy  growth  of  the 
foliage,  induced  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  autumn,  and  flnished 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  leave  time  for  a  long 
resting  period. 

Those  who  possess  that  invaluable  appendage  to  their  balb* 
garden,  a  nairow  glass  frame  in  front  of  the  stove  or  green- 
house, may  employ  it  with  advantage  as  a  nursery  ground  for 
these  bulbs,  that  is  as  for  as  growth  in  size  of  bulbs  is  cob^ 
oemed ;  they  do  not  flower  often  there,  bat  will  soon  do  to 
when  subseanently  taken  up  and  grown  in  pots.  The  splendid 
Kerine  Fouiergillli  will  thrive  and  flower  in  the  above-- 
mentioneKl  frames,  and  attains  a  flowering  siae  far  more  quickly 
and  certainly  than  the  Guernsey  Lily,  K.  samiensis* — R.  TssvoR 
Clabkb,  WeU4mPl4tee. 


ADIANTUM  FARLEYEN8E. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Peach  regarding  Adiantnm  fiuieyense,  what 
I  referred  to  was  an  exhibit  of  fronds  and  not  of  plants,  at 
either  the  Floral  or  Scientific  Committee  in  London.    It  might 
>  be  about  three  yean  ago.  I  have  looked  through  papers  which  1 
pofleess,  but  as  I  do  not  always  keep  them  aU  I  cannot  find  the- 
incident  recorded.    I  do  not  remember  reading  that  spores 
were  produced,  still  it  looked  as  if  the  plant  made  an  effort  to 
that  end,  even  if  it  was  abortive.    I  have  seen  many  fine  vpecx' 
mens  of  this  Fern,  but  have  never  known  it  produce  spores.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  been  told  that  Kiphobolus  ling^ua  never  pro-- 
duced  fertile  fronds,  but  sometime  after  this  was  found  out  to 
be  wrong,  as  though  in  some  places  it  rarely  does  so,  its  fruiting^ 
is  not  uncommon.    The  innnenoe  of  surrounding^  upon  the 
native  Maidenhair  (A.  Capillus-Veneris^  ib  sometimes  seen  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree ;  when  grown  m  a  dark  moist  place  it 
will  produce  fronds  over  a  foot  long  with  pinnae  not  much  lesF 
than  A.  farleyense  in  size,  and  in  this  way  it  does  not  fruit  nearly 
«o  freely  as  when  it  only  grows  a  few  inches  high  under* 
greater  exposure. — ^B.  M.  A. 

[We  have  seen  spore  cases  on  the  fronds  of  A.  farleyense  r 
they  have  also,  we  think,  been  produced  at  Kew,  but  we  hare 
not  any  well  authenticated  evidence  that  tiiey  produced  fertile 
spores.  We  have  seen  plants  which  were  supposed  to  be  from 
spores  of  A.  farleyense,  but  thev  all  resembled  A.  scutum ;  and' 
as  that  Fern  was  grown  in  the  same  house  spores  from^  it 
had  probably  found  a  suitable  medium  in  the  pots  in  which' 
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Bcale  an  Inch  to  the  foot. 
Ftg.SO. 

CROttNII  LINE 

Mr.  Barry  of  Scarborough,  from  fire  clay,  in  use  on  a  garden 
wall  and  exposed  to  ev^  kind  of  weather  (as  they  are  never 
taken  in  during  the  winter),  for  eight  or  nine  years,  which 
have  never  hitherto  shown  any  signs  of  perilling  by  frost 
even  during  this  last  severe  weather. 

The  engraving  (flg.  30)  shows  the  Staffordshire  tiles  when 
placed  as  an  edging,  and  the  depth  the  tiles  are  inserted  in 
the  ground.    XIm  raised  tiles  can  be  had  wiUi  rounded  ends, 
whidi  impart  a  diflsrent  appearance  to  the  edging  which  some, 
prefer. — C.  P.  P.  ■ 

PANCRATIUM  MARITIMUM. 

This  plant  must  be  considered  practically  a -stove  or  green- 
house plant,  for  it  will  succeed  in  either  structure.  Although 
described  in  books  as  being  hardy,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  Uk^ 
to  thrive  and  flower  out  of  doore.    If  you  have  the  true  sort 


endeavoun  were  being  made  to  raise  plants  of  A.  taiiejeoBer 

Pbtal'b  Golden  Ctpbbss.— During  a  recent  visit  to  the 
nurseries  of  A.  D.  Pryal,  on  the  Temescal  Creek,  some  four 
miles  from  Oakland,  we  observed  with  much  pleasure  the 
original  tree  of  this  new  variety.  Piyal's  Golden  QypresB  is 
a  seedling  of  marked  character,  from  the  well-known  C.  pyrs' 
midalis.  The  deep  yellow  blotches  run  into  the  bianohes,  and 
even  show  on  the  cones.  The  compact  growth  and  evesiilj 
distribute  variegation  make  this  a  piomiaing  novelfy.—^ 
(^Caltfomia  ffarticuUtirut.) 

NOTES  ON  ANEMONES. 
Akbmons  patxns  (the  Spreading  Windflower),  is  a  little^ 
known  speoies,  but  not  difflkmlt  of  cultivation.    The  Hawers, 
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wUchaMKlKmtUieriwof  thowfrftheocmnonWoadAiiemoiM,  |  It  flowers  during  Hajaitdjiine,  bntnotver^piotiwelir,  Theie 
f'"«*lJ«*ringH^t  yellow  ooloor.  It  growi  to  abont  &  foot  ii  m  TBriety— A.  patenj  ochrolenca  (flg.  31)— -whieh  is  hum- 
id Iwighl,  ftBd  MMm  tanm  good-abed  climips  in  light  xicb  krL  |  times  ranked  at  •  ^leclet,  with  CR«m>iThite  flowen  aomewlutt 


luger  than  thoae  of  Uie  normal  species  sud  veiy 


_..    ._.   .    .  ,  ,  .  I  Tat  the  weather  on  the  whole  hu  been  faTounble  (or  briagliif 

rhephuit  la  perfectly  hardj,  being  a  natiTe  ot  Biberia,  and  •  uparrean  of  work,  aad  has  been  Bofflcientlj  drr  for  sowing  leeda 

I.  __ii_. j^  _■•< — u —      D  n  r.. in  the  kilchen  garden.    PleaanregToimda  and  sbtubberies  ""■""•" 

neat ;   the  Bhraba  hara  been  thinoed  and  praned  to  a1' 


in  oultivatltni. — R.  D.  Tatiak.  ,  _  . 

neat  i  the  ahraba  hara  been  thiiiood  and  praned  to  allow  the 
light  and  air  to  penetnte  around  them ;  the  edges  of  the  graaa 
bordeia  haTe  been  cat  with  the  edging  ahears.  the  bordeia  all 
.  pointed  oTer,  the  grasB  swept  and  the  mowing  machine  ran  orer 
tiie  prorerblal  t^jaa  that  **  a  pack  of  Marob  dnat  is  wortii  it,  which  haa  giTan  a  neat  and  trim  flniah  to  the  lawn.  This  bmng 
g'aianM>m"haa  not  been  realiaed  daring  the  pteaent  month,  j  oompleted,  tha  walks  will  next  ooonpjr  onr  attention.    Where  tte 
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frn^el  is  worn  iUn  »  shallow  eoattagof  aew  gmvel  will  be  giTen ;  [ 
bat  where  there  is  plenty  wid  it  has  onlr  become  green  and  mossy, 
it  wtil  be  braken  np  with  a  lerfc,  the  (firty  parts  raked  oat,  and 
the  Burfaoe  well  rolled  again  after  rains.  This  timely  cleaning  of 
the  walks  wiU  render  the  pleasnre  grounds  enjoyable  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Lawks. — ^For  renovating  lawns  that  have  beoome  bare,  patchy, 
or  mossy,  there  is  nothing  that  will  improve  them  so  much  as  a 
moderate  covering  of  short  manure  applied  at  once,  or  short 
manure  and  road  scrapings  mixed  together  now  and  applied  to 
the  lawn  next  month,  tnen  sown  with  Suckling  Clover  (Trifolium 
minus)  at  the  rate  of  about  12  ttw.  to  the  acre^  and  for  light 
gravelly  soils  adding  1^  lb.  of  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  (Lotus  comi- 
culatus  minor),  which  will  freshen  the  turf  oonsidsrably.  Rake 
lightly  after  sowing,  which  is  best  done  when  the  soil  is  mode- 
rately dry,  when  the  lumps  can  be  crushed  to  powder  without 
adhering  to  the  roller.  Press  of  other  work  at  this  season  c^  Hbe 
year  too  often  prevents  the  roller  being  used  as  oftoi  as  is  dasSi^ 
able,  especially  when  we  consider  €hat  the  more  a  lawn  is  rolled 
the  more  it  is  consolidated  and  the  Uiicker  and  belter  the  tnrf 
becomes.  Mossy  lawns  should  have  a  good  raking  to  olesr  away 
a  portion  of  the  moss  before  applying  the  short  mannre,and  under 
Euns  or  other  large  trees  where  the  grass  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  drip  oif  the  trees  it  is  almost  useless  attempting  to  repair  it ; 
but  if  the  vacant  ground  were  planted  thickly  with  the  common 
Ivy  it  would  soon  grow  together  and  form  a  fresh  green  covering. 
To  those  who  prefer  grass  the  quickest  and  snrost  way  is  to  lay 
down  freshly  cut  turf :  this  will  look  well  for  a  time,  but  eventually 
it  will  turn  sickly  and  decaj,  lasting  onlyitor  one  season.  This  is 
also  a  good  time  for  removmg  Plantains,  Daisies,  and  other  weeds 
from  the  grass. 

Bosks. — Stake  all  newly-planted  Roses  and  complete  their 
pruning^.  In  pruning  Roses  tne  object  is  to  balance  the  head  by 
shortening  all  long  and  gross  shoots,  and  removing  entirely  aU 
dead  and  weakly  growths  when  blooms  of  large  size  and  fine  form 
may  be  expected.  It  frequently  happens  in  the  case  of  newly 
planted  standard  Roses  that  there  are  only  one  or  two  strong 
growths  made  from  the  union  or  bud.  These  are  best  cut  down 
to  two,  three^  or  four  eyes.  Always  prune  to  the  eye  that  points 
outward :  this  will  in  time  make  an  open  and  well-balanced  head. 
Gather  up  the  pruning  and  bum  them,  and  by  having  the  beds 
and  borders  dug  over  hgfatly  they  will  have  a  neat  OMiaraiioe. 

ElTOHBK  Gabdbk.— The  main  crop  of  Potatoes  should  now  ba 
planted  without  delay,  especially  on  light  dry  soils ;  and  for  inuJl 
gardens  those  sorts  only  should  be  planted  which  ripen  their  crops 
early  and  which  can  be  lifted  in  time  to  plant  the  ground  with 
the  Cabbages,  Aa,  intended  for  tha  winter  supply.  Successional 
sowings  of  Peas,  Beans,  Turnips,  and  Badishes  should  be  made 
acoorwng  to  the  quantity  required,  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoy, 
Cabbage,  and  winter  Kales  must  be  sown  in  small  bn^ths  to 
secure  an  early  supply  for  planting  out  Where  birds  are  trouble- 
some it  will  be  necessary  to  proteot  all  small  seeds  with  nets. 

Cttoukbbbs. — ^Where  Cucumbers  have  npt  been  already  started 

they  may  have  a  bed  made  up  for  them  with  well-prepared  horse  .         -    .  .  «         

manure,  as  advised  in  former  calendars.    Cucumber  growing  is    beginning  of  next  month.   Prepare  ground  also  for  the  planting  of 


the  frost  and  snow.  No  time  shoald  be  loel  iA  flnkldity  tito  chief 
sowing  of  Onions,  Paasaips,  and  Leeks.  OaBEOte  tat  an  early  crop 
should  also  be  sown ;  the  EUky  Horn  or  Ihuiy  Mantea  are  suitable 
varieties.  Sow  a  suooession  of  Peas  of  the  early  Tarieties,  such 
as  William  I.,  First  and  Best,  and  Alpha :  aowing  at  the  same 
time  later  varieties  such  as  Criterion,  I>r.  Maclean,  Ohampion  of 
England,  Standard,  Ac,  which  will  maintain  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion. Peas  that  have  been  sown  in  turves,  4kc.,  and  g^wn  in  cool 
houses  or  frames  should  be  planted  on  warm  borders,  placing 
sticks  to  them  at  the  same  time,  which  will  afford  them  protection. 
Between  the  rows  of  Peas  a  row  of  Spinach  may  be  grown,  also 
Badishes  if  the  space  is  greater  than  is  required  for  Spinach,  these 
crops  coming  off  before  the  Peas  interfere  with  their  growth. 
Hake  another  sowing  of  Broad  Beans  of  Monarch  Longpod,  and 
Windsor.  A  moderate  sowing  of  Cauliflower,  Brussels  Spxouti, 
and  Savoys  should  be  made,  if  not  already  done,  upon  a  warm 
border  to  succeed  thoee  sown  under  glass ;  and  if  Cabbages  be 
wanted  in  late  summer  seed  should  be  sown  now.  Garter's  H^art- 
well  being  one  of  the  best  varieties.  YeitcVs  Autumn  Guiit 
Cauliflower  is  indispensable  for  late  summer  and  autumn  us^ 
make  a  sowing  in  a  sheltered  place.  And  to  hare  early  Brococ^ 
such  as  Yeitoh's  Self-protecting  Autumn  and  Snow's  Winter, 
ready  for  use  in  good  time,  sow  at  once ;  the  plants  will  form  hesdi 
in  December,  and  if  a  portion  of  the  plants  are  placed  in  framsi 
or  pits  where  protection  can  be  idf orded  them  in  severe  weather 
a  supply  lof  heads  will  be  had  through  the  winter.  The  genersl 
plautmg  of  early  kinds  of  Potatoes  should  now  be  proceeded  with : 
the  early  and  second  early  dwarf-g^wing  varieties  only  shoula 
be  grown  in  gardens.  By  having  the  rows  80  to  86  inches  apart 
we  have  better  returns  than  with  the  rows  closer.  After  the 
Potatoes  are  earthed  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Ac.  are  planted 
between  the  rows,  and  do  very  well  with  the  room  tnus  afforded. 
Look  over  and  fill  any  vacaiknes  in  plantations  of  Cabbage  and 
Lettuce,  using  the  hoe  freely  when  the  weather  is  favoumble. 
A  sowing  of  Lettuce  should  be  made  in  drills  1  foot  apart  for  the 
•nailer  kinds  and  16  inches  for  the  larger,  thinning  so  as  to  leave 
the  plants  those  distances  autrt  This  plan  is  very  much  better 
than  transplanting.  Barly  Paris  Market.  All  the  Year  Bound. 
Button's  Gem,  and  Neapolitan  aro  good  Cabbage  varieties ;  and  of 
Cos,  Brown  Sugarloaf.  Hick's  Hardy  White,  and  Alexandra  (a 
select  stock  of  Paris  White),  aro  all  suitable. 

If  not  ahrea^y  done  a  portion  of  the  Horseradish  plantation 
should  be  taken  up  by  tronching  the  ground  and  clearing:  it  of  all 
watte  pieces  of  roots,  selecting  those  fit  for  nae  and  laymg  them 
at  the  bade  of  a  north  wall,  retaining  the  long  thin  clean  pieoei 
of  18  inches  or  more  in  length  for  planting.  After  the  ground  has 
been  trenched  and  liberally  maniued,  vegetable  refuse  beinff  a 
capital  addition,  plant  the  roots  9  inches  apart  in  rows  18  incttes 
••under,  inserting  the  entire  length  of  the  pieces.  This  useful 
root  is  deserving  of  something  better  thsji  a  waste  comer,  where 
it  has  no  chance  of  making  good  growth,  and  inferior  roots  neither 
afford  the  gardener  pleasure  nor  the  cook  satisfaction.  Groond 
intended  for  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  should  be  made  ready  without 
delay,  so  that  planting  can  be  effected  at  the  end  of  this  or  at  the 


rendered  comparatively  easy  at  this  period  of  the  year.  The 
warmth  arising  from  the  manure  will  cause  the  plants  to  grow 
rapidly,  and  the  increase  of  sun  heat  will  render  that  gprowth 
fruitful.  As  soon  as  the  bed  is  completed  place  the  frame  over  it, 
and  place  about  a  bushel  or  so  of  good  light  soil  in  the  centre 
of  each  light,  in  which  the  Cucumbers  should  be  planted.  The 
variety  known  as  the  Telegraph  is  about  the  best  and  hardiest  for 
amateurs.  It  ia  very  prolific,  a  strong  grower,  and  the  fruit  Is 
very  sweet  and  tender.  The  lights  should  be  covered  every 
evening  with  mats^  and  on  warm  afternoons  tiie  inside  of  the 
frame  should  be  sprinkled  with  tepid  water. 

CONBBRYATORIBS  are  uow  Very  gay  with  Camellias.  Azaleas, 
Spirseas,  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  valley,  Cyclamens,  Tnlins,  Ac. 
As  the  two  former  go  out  of  bloom  they  should  have  all  decavvd 
flowers  and  seed  pods  removed,  the  plants  being  placed  if  possible 
in  a  house  where  they  can  have  moderate  warmth  and  plenty  of 
moisture^  in  order  that  thev  may  complete  their  growtos  early, 
which  will  enable  tiiem  to  oloom  correspondingly  early  another 
year.  The  Camellia  is  the  most  beautiful  wiuter-flowenng  shrub 
m  cultivation.  Its  dark  glossy  leaves  are  attractive,  while  the 
flowers  are  perfect  in  outline,  of  a  smooth  globular  form,  and 
only  wanting  in  one  quality — ^perfume.  They  are  of  many  colours 
and  forms — ^from  the  spotless  white  to  the  brilliant  red.  The 
white  varieties  are  much  in  request  for  bouquets  for  ladies'  hair 
and  for  festive  decorations  generally.  The  old  Alba  plena  is  still 
very  useful.  Fimbriata,  Princess  Charlotte,  La  Beine,  Montironi, 
and  Ninfa  Bgeria  are  amongst  the  best  of  the  whites  :  while 
Mathotiana,  Imbricata,  Marehioness  of  Bxeter,  Madame  ^e  Stre- 
kaloff ,  and  the  Crimson  BealU  are  excellent  coloured  varieties. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDIK. 
Thi  drying  winds  since  the  thaw  have  allowed  arrears  of  work 
being  pushed  forward,  and  crops  sown  that  have  been  delayed  by. 


Ghlo^e  Artichokes. 

Forcing  Department.—SbMtt  Capsicums  into  larger  pots,  three 
plants  suooeeding  in  8-inch  pots ;  also  shift  Tomatoes  into  pots  of 
the  same  size  to  secure  strong  plants  for  planting  out  or  for  trans- 
ferring to  fruiting  pots.    Pot  rather  firmly,  employing  a  oompost 
Of  two-thirds  of  turfy  loam  with  a  third  of  thoroughly  deoom- 
poaed  manure,  mulching  the  surface  with  the  latter  so  ss  to 
enoousage   surface-rooting.     Place   the  plants  in  a  light  airy 
positien  in  a  temperature  from  fire  heat  of  55®  to  eCP.    Smaller 
plants  intended  for  cool  house  treatment  pot  as  reouired,  and 
keep  them  growing  steadily,  having  them  well  establieiied  in  7  or 
8-inch  pots  by  May,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  12  or 
18-inoh  pots,  or  if  need  be  planted  out  against  walls.    The  To- 
mato disease,  like  Potato  disease,  is  not  nearly  so  virulent  earlj 
as  late  in  season,  strong  plants  put  out  in  May  having  a  better 
chance  than  those  having  most  of  their  growth  to  make  after  they 
are  planted.    Sow  Tomatoes  now  for  the  general  outdoor  plant- 
ing, so  aa  to  have  the  plants  strong  and  wSil  hardened  off  by  the 
middle  or  end  of  May.    All  plants  which  are  being  raised  in  hest 
for  outdoor  planting  should  be  well  ventilated  on  every  favomv 
able  occasion,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  np  ^^^J* 
Continue  priccing  off  into  boxes  Celery  when  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced ;  a  light  position  is  requisite  and  moderate  ventilation,  so 
as  to  ensure  sturdy  yet  progressive  growth.    Cauliflowers,  Brus- 
sels Sprouts,  Lettuce,  Ac.  sown  early  under  glass  should  be  en- 
couraged by  gentle  waterings,  the  more  forward  plants  being 
hardened  off  preparatory  to  being  planted  out. 

FRUIT  HOI78M.  . 

Fws.— The  earliest  forced  crop  of  Fi^i  in  pots  '^  "J]^  J* 
swelling  rapidly,  and  the  trees  will  require  to  be  well  attended  to 
with  water  at  the  roots.  They  should  be  well  syringed  also 
twice  a  day.  If  the  pots  are  well  drained  it  is  scarcely  po*^ 
to  apply  water  too  copiously  when  the  trees  are  in  fall  g*^^^ 
The  night  temperature  should  be  continued  at  6flP  to  «•,  ^ 
10®  more  by  day,  and  from  sun  heat  an  advance  to  80*  «f  »  t 
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affording  plenty  of  yentilation  when  the  weather  is  layonrable,  to  i  temperatore  of  the  stractiure,  and  see  that  the  outside  borders  in  the 

aoJidiiy  the  foliage.    Fig  trees  planted  out  make  rapid  promss,  '       '^  -  ^  " -^  — '^^  «-^ ^"^  *— — 

l>ence  the  necessity  of  frequent  attention  to  stopping  the  shoots 

atihe  fifth  or  sixth  leaf.    As  a  well-developed  spur  gires  the 

oeat  results  in  the  second  crop,  when  a  number  of  buds  appear 

together  they  should  be  all  removed  but  one,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 

be  sturdy  and  fruitful.     Train  and  regulate  the  terminals  as 

requited.    Keep  the  house  moiet  by  daily  syringing  and  damping 

tlie  paths,  Ac,  at  closing  time.    This  is  a  good  time  to  propagate 
young  plants  from  cuttings.    The  shoots  should  be  selected  from 

5to  6  inches  in  length ;  with  a  heel  of  last  year's  wood  attached 
tbcy  strike  very  freely  in  bottom  heat. 

.^fry-Sba^c. — ^It  will  now  or  soon  be  seen  whether  the  fer- 
tuismg  influence  was  effectual,  as  the  Cherries  will  be  swelling 
at  the  base  of  the  decayed  flowers,  when  syringinp  should  be 
resum^-— once  a  day  at  present,  and  twice  when  the  days  are 
more  bright.  Fire  heat  will  only  be  neoessary  to  prevent  the 
temperature  from  falling  below  40**,  and  a  minimum  of  «)*»  by 
day.  Ventilate  at  50<»,  closing  at  the  same,  regulating  the  venti- 
wum  according  to  dronmstanoes.  If  green  fly  appear  fumigate 
the  house,  haying  the  foliage  dry,  and  keep  a  strict  look-out  for 
-'■^•-     Stopping  will  soon  require  attention.    Especially  is  this 


be.  ^    ^  ^ 

case  witii  Plums  if  liere  are  any  in  the  house.  ~  Pinch'  out  the 
pomts  of  the  shoots  when  they  have  made  4  to  6  inches  of  growth, 
removing  entirely  those  shoots  that  are  not  wanted,  as  over- 
crowding is  prejudicial  both  to  the  present  and  future  crops. 
^Ptiief. — The  rooting  of  potted  sudcers  will  be  indicated  by  the 
Cprowth  of  the  foliage,  but  it  is  well  to  turn  the  plants,  or  at  least 
a  portion  of  them,  out  of  the  pots,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  roots  and  the  soil.  The  young  roots  which  issue  from 
suckers,  or  plants  subjected  to  similar  treatment,  are  very  tender 
and  susceptible  of  injury  from  the  effect  of  too  much  bottom  heat, 
hence  when  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  86®  is  ample, 
above  which  there  is  danger.  When  the  bottom  heat  is  excessive 
the  pots  should  be  raised,  placing  some  loose  tan  under  and 
around  them,  so  as  to  allow  the  superabundant  heat  to  pass  away 
without  injuring  the  roots.  The  plants  must  not  be  neglected  for 
water,  continuing  the  treatment  as  stated  in  our  last  calendar. 
Sstablished  plants  will  now  make  roots  rapidly,  therefore  have 
■oil  in  readiness  for  transferring  them  to  the  fruitmg  pots,  it  being 
important  that  they  be  grown  on  without  check  by  oeing  either 
dry  or  rootbound.  Sound  fibrous  loam  in  good-sized  lumps  is  the 
best  material  for  pot^g,  pressing  it  firmly  round  the  balls  of  the 
plants,  watering  the  plants  with  tepid  water,  and  plunging  them 
in  a  bottom  heat  of  dO'*  to  95^  until  the  roots  have  possession  of 
the  fresh  soil,  when  86*>  is  more  suitable.  Fruiting  plants  and 
those  that  are  at  or  near  the  blooming  state  should  have  a  night 
temperature  of  66*^  to  70°,  and  75°  by  day,  with  80«  to  90®  from 
sun  heat,  eloaing  at  86°,  well  damping;  all  available  surface  in  the 
hoose  at  that  time.  Aifford  succession  plants  a  bottom  heat  of 
about  85°,  ventilating  at  80°,  and  closing  at  86°,  Ughtly  sprinkling 
the  phu&ts  overhead  occasionally. 

Peaches  and  Nectartnet.-^In  the  succession  houses  attend  to  the 
disbudding  of  the  shoou,  a  shoot  being  taken  from  the  base  of  the 
present  year's  bearing  or  lafit  year's  young  wood,  a  shoot  on  a  level 
or  beyond  the  fruit  being  stopped  at  the  second  or  third  leaf.  Upon 
extensions  young  shoots  must  be  left  at  12  to  15  inches  distance, 
and  the  shoot  from  the  extremity  being  trained  as  a  continuation 
of  the  priznary  branch.  The  main  branches  should  be  12  inches 
B'Pert.  Tying  should  commence  early,  as  when  the  shoots  are 
allowed  to  grow  considerably  they  cannot  be  brought  near  to  the 
woodthey  proceed  from  without  daneer  of  their  breaking  oft. 
Overcrowding  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  j  It  is  fatal  to 
fine  high-coloured  fruit  and  the  formation  and  perfecting  of  the 
wood  for  future  crops.  Thin  the  fruit  by  degrees,  leaving  those 
well  placed  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  trellis  until  the  final  thin- 
ning before  stoning.  In  no  case  is  it  good  practice  to  tax  the  trees 
with  a  superfluity  of  fruit  after  it  is  of  the  swe  of  marbles.  Tempe- 
rature 60°  to  56°  at  night,  66°  by  day,  increasing  to  70°  or  76°. 

In  the  later  house  the  trees  will  have  set  the  blossom  or  nearly 
■o,  in  which  case  syringing  will  need  to  be  resorted  to  morning 
and  afternoon,  having  the  foliage  and  young  fruit  dry  before 
nightfall ;  disbudding  will  need  to  be  persisted  in  as  well  as  thin- 
ning the  fruit,  removing  the  smallest  first,  both  being  done 
giadnally.  Temperature  65**  at  night,  6°  less  on  cold  mornings ; 
66°  to  60°  by  day.  advancing  to  65°  or  709  from  sun.  In  the  house 
started  early  in  the  month  the  blossoms  are  expanded  or  expand- 
ing; cease  syringing,  but  damp  the  fioors  and  border,  admitting 
air  freely  in  mild  weather,  fertilising  the  blossoms  on  bright 
days,  when  the  pollen  disperses  upon  the  slightest  touch.  Venti- 
late the  latest,'or  it  may  be  an  uziheated  house  (a  great  mistake), 
very  freely,  insuring  immunity  from  frost  only. 

In  late  nouses  nothing  conduces  so  much  to  a'  good  set  as  turn- 
ing on  the  heat  for  a  short  time  to  advance  the  temperature 
to  60°,  so  as  to  admit  of  air  being  given  after  the  flowers  expand  ; 
as  if  there  be  a  prevalence  of  dull  cold  weather  at  that  time,  the 
dosing  of  the  ventilators  for  safety  produces  an  atmosphere  that 
converts  the  pollen  into  paste  and  prevents  the  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation from  attaining  f wl  perfection.  Water  the  borders  as  re- 
quired with  water  or  liquid  manure  6°  warmer  than  the  mean 


earliest  houses  are  well  protected  with  litter,  as  a  chill  from  snow 
or  a  heavy  fall  of  cold  rain  may  give  a  check  that  will  bring  off 
the  fruit,  especially  when  stoning.  Fumigate  upon  the  first, 
appearance  of  aphis,  but  gently,  as  an  overdose  will  scorch  the 
foliage  and  cause  the  young  fnut  to  drop.  The  foliage  should  be 
dry,  but  damp  the  house  well  during  fumigation. 

CWtcm^rj.— Dung-heated  beds  which  have  been  made  up  for  a 
few  weeks  will  need  good  linings.  Remove  as  much  of  the  out" 
side  of  the  beds  as  can  well  be  spared,  and  if  the  heat  has  not 
greatly  declined  it  will  suffice  for  the  present  if  one  half  the  bed 
be  lined,  deferring  the  other  half  until  the  heat  is  again  on  the 
decrease.  Whether  the  lining  is  performed  by  halves  or  through- 
out let  it  be  applied  to  the  width  of  2  feet.  Thin  linings  are  of 
little  use,  being  soon  spent  and  sooner  recjuire  renewal.  When 
the  heat  is  up  m  the  lining  see  that  there  is  no  accumulation  of 
rank  steam  in  the  frame,  especially  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  pre- 
venting it  by  ventilation.  A  good  night  covering  will  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  temperature  of  66°  to  70^  at  night.  Admit  a 
Uttle  air  at  76**,  and  permit  the  temperature  to  increase  to  86°  or 
'90°,  closing  at  80°  or  86°,  not  however  so  as  to  cause  the  tempera- 
ture afterwards  to  exceed  90°.  Add  a  little  more  soil  as  the  roots, 
spread  themselves  on  the  surface.  Attend  to  training  and  pegging 
^wn  the  shoots,  being  careful  not  to  overcrowd  them.  Stop  the 
Ifeading  growths  a  foot  from  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  the  laterals 
at  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  In  watering  do  not  wet 
the  foliage  any  more  than  can  be  helped.  In  houses  the  night 
temperature  may  be  increased  to  70°,  watering  more  freely  and 
increasing  the  atmospheric  moisture.  In  the  daytime  86°  to  90^ 
from  sun  heat  should  be  allowed.  Look  over  the  plants  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  thin  out  superfiuous  growths,  not,  however, 
removing  large  quantities  of  foliage  at  one  time.  Plants  that 
have  been  in  beanng  all  the  winter  may  have  the  beds  renovated! 
by  removing  with  a  fork  as  much  of  the  soil  as  can  be  done  with- 
out injury  to  the  roots,  replacing  it  with  rich  lumpy  compost  pre- 
viously warmed.  A  sovnng  may  be  made  to  raise  pmnts  for 
growing  in  frames  or  pits  that  have  been  occupied  by  early 
Potatoes,  Badishes,  Ac,  In  four  or  five  weeks  the  seedlings  are 
ready  for  planting.  ^  , 

jS/cw*.— Notwithstanding  the  cold  the  early  plants  have  made 
good  growth,  and  are  showmg  fruit  upon  the  first  laterals,  that 
admirable  variety  Eastnor  Castle   bemg  remarkably   free,  and 
Read's  Scarlet-fiesh  equally  so.    To  ensure  the  setting  of  the  fruit 
it  is  necessaiT  to  afford  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  to  86°,  and  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  soil  to  prevent  the  foUag^e  from  flagging ;  this 
will  arrest  the  growUi,  and  in  combination  with  a  dry  atmosphere — 
a  cireulation  of  warm  air  passing  through  the  house— will  favour 
the  production  of  pollen.     Fertilise  the  female  blossoms  every 
day,  and  stop  the  shoots  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.    When  the 
fruits  commence  swelling  earth  up  the  roots  by  placing  warm 
soU  against  the  sides  of  the  ridges  or  mounds.    Apply  water  as 
required,  and  avoid  a  soddened  condition  of  the  soil,  maintainmg 
*  a  good  moisture  by  sprinkling  every  available  surface  morning 
and  evening,  and  syringing  the  plants  lightly  at  closing  time  in 
bright  weather.    If  a  succession  of  fruit  be  desired  in  the  same 
bouse  some  of  the  plants  should  be  deprived  of  the  flowers,  pre- 
sunung  them  to  appear  upon  the  first  laterals,  and  stopping  these 
at  the  third  joint  will  cause  the  sub-laterals  to  show  fruit,  which 
will  be  rather  later  and  finer  owing  to  the  increased  vigour  of  the 
plants.    Plants  in  pits  or  frames  with  the  shoots  trained  over  the 
surface  of  the  beds  will  require  treating  in  a  similar  manner  to 
Cucumbers,  lining  the  bed  and  adding  soil  as  the  plants  advance 
in  growth.  Train  and  regulate  the  shoots,  removing  eveir  alternate 
lateral,  and  apply  water  sufficiently  to  maintain  a  steady  growth. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  ready  they  should  be  planted  and  seed- 
lings be  potted  off.    Seed  may  be  sown  to  raise  plants  for  plant- 
ing in  pits  or  frames  as  they  become  cleared  of  early  Potatoes,. 
Radishes,  4c.,  about  five  weeks  being  required  to  secure  strong 
plants. 


* 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  '*" 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Br.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
thftt  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Books  (/.  ff.  B.  /?.)•— The  «  Garden  ManuaU"  free  by  post  from  oar  officer 
if  you  enclose  twenty-one  postage  stamps  with  your  full  address.  (0.  O^ 
Rcbfrti),—**  The  Bulb  Garden  "  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  will,  we  think,  suit  you. 
It  is  published  at  the  Bazaar  Offioe,  170,  Stnmd,  London.  You  can  obtain  it 
throuffh  a  bookseller.  (ilfiia/n<r).— Our  **  Garden  Manual,"  post  free  U.  9d^ 
yon  will  find  very  useful,  and  it  contains  a  list  of  other  books  on  gardening- 
subjects  from  which  you  can  make  a  selection'  according  to  the  cost  you 
deske  to  incur. 

Outgoing  Tenant  (y.^ojp*).— The  most  safe  vny  would  be  to  postpone 
the  valuation  until  the  seedlings  appear  ;  but  under  the  circumstance  that 
he  sowed  after  having  notice  to  quit,  we  think  he  could  not  enforoe  pay- 
ment, but  we  recommend  you  to  settle  amicably. 

Landscape  Gardeninq  (7*.  C.).—We  do  not  know  of  a  book  more  likalv 
to  suit  you  than  Kemp's  **  How  to  Lay  Out  a  Garden,"  pabUshed  by  Bna- 
bmyA  Agnew. 
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i  MaKhSO^lWi. 


Latb  Potatoss  (Atbniraty^—Yon  oannot  have  any  late  PotalMt  of  tMtter 
quality  than  York  Bagents  and  Pateraoa'i  Yiotoria.  A  heavlor  cropper  and 
a  good  irarielnr  for  eseafring  the  dtniwin  U  the  Booteh  Ghamjiioii,  bat  lA  is  not 
equal  in  qoalily  to  tiie  Ttiietiee  above  aamDd. 

Clbxatxb  FOBTinnil  (Mrs,  ir)«— Tliia  wietj  it  not  pore  wiilte  b«t  a 
gteeniflli  erean  ocriour.  The  fijewer  yon  have  sent  to  Bune  graBn  than  the 
flowers  tumally  are,  jet  we  ha«e  Been  many  aimilarly  green.  Flanti  that 
flower  early  by  being  adTanoed  in  a  warm  hooae  are  generelly  more  fpmen 
thaa  thoee  that  expand  later  and  undor  the  infloence  of  moce  light  and  air. 
Ibier  an  aleo*  we  think*  lighter  when  the  plants  are  gvown  in  peirtyeoil  than 
In  strong  loam.  Lneie  LemolBe  fe  a  better  double  ereomy  wAUte  tbao  For> 
tnnei,  bnt  the  best  donbto  white  variety  we  hare  seen  to  DnobMe  oC  Hdin> 
bnrgb,  ratoed  by  MeHre.  Qeorgv  Jackman  &  Son»  Woking. 


PAorTiKO  IirtiMi  OF  OoMaBYATOKT  {W.J.  O.—Yoa  (Monot  haTs  any- 
lihlng  eleaniv,  better;  nor  more  teneraUy  pleaeing  in  appeecanoe  than  white 
lead  paint ;  but  if  the  etamotare  to  laqre  and  yoa  wtoh  to  render  it  ornate  you 
may  line  the  roof  feintly  with  pale  blue.  Such  an  addition,  howeT«r»  does 
not  improye  the  aweaiance  of  comparatlTely  small  honaee. 

Pat  for  MAxruRa  (Ama/eu/>).— We  should  melt  It,  sprinkle  It  over  earth* 
and  then  spread  thto  over  the  surface  before  digging. 

GROWtva  Stotr  PlaZ^TS  iA  Beodtr) — Such  plants  as  you  require  maJ 
be  grown  in  your  floe-heaEed  pit  provided  yon  can  matntein  a  night  tem- 
perature of  mr  during  the  winter  montha  If  the  flue  to  highly  heated  flat 
evaporating  travs  should  be  placed  on  it,  or  they  may  be  formed  with  oement. 
These  trays  bebg  filled  with  water  will  sAord  the  atmosphario  moisture 
that  to  so  reqatsita  for  promoting  the  health  of  the  plants.  The  temperature 
of  the  pit  at  thto  seaMm  of  the  year  should  be  66"  at  night,  wiih  a  propor- 
tionate itoe  during  the  dsjj  increasing  the  moisture  with  the  inarsase  of 
temperature  and  viet  tersd. 

ORAPK8  HOT  KXKFVSQ  (/ifffli),— Grapes  decay  from  various  causes,  snoh 
as  not  being  sufBciently  ripened  on  the  approach  of  winter,  overcrowding  of 
growth  and  consequently  of  folMge^  overcropping,  under-tUnnlng  of  the 
bnries,  and  a  deee  damp  atmosphere  sfter  the  fruit  to  ripe.  Your  iwoposal 
to  start  the  Vines  iater  so  as  to  ripen  the  Grapes  in  October  will  not  answer 
your  ezpeotations.  The  fruit  should  be  thoroughly  ripe  in  September,  and 
with  good  management  and  a  suitable  houee  the  bunches  wUl  hang  in  a 
aound  state  for  two  months. 

Propaoativg  T)AHT.ta8  (A  JBoy).— You  Cannot  strike  Bshlia  cuttings 
without  heat.  As  you  have  no  frame  you  have  started  your  roots  into 
growth  too  early,  and  >-on  will  experience  some  dURculty  in  keeping  the 
■growth  sturdy  until  the  plants  can  be  planted  out  with  safety.  Yon  muet 
now  endeavour  to  arrset  the  growth  by  plaoiog  the  box  in  a  cool  and  very 
light  place,  yet  quite  safe  from  frost.  Cannot  you  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground 
at  the  front  of  a  wall  having  a  southern  aspect,  placing  the  box  in  it,  fixing 
boards  at  the  front  and  ends  to  rise  6  or  9  inches  above  the  young  growths, 
and  cover  the  plants  with  glass  ?  If  you  can  do  this,  making  the  glass 
secure  sgninst  wind  and  stopping  up  every  crevioe  in  the  boards,  you  may 
preserve  the  young  growths ;  bnt  thto  can  on^  be  secured  by  protecting  the 
class  with  etmw  or  other  material  every  night  so  as  to  exclude  even  1°  of 
nost.  When  the  shoots  are  S  or  9  inches  long  you  may  divide  the  roots, 
•ecuring  a  good  portion  of  tuber  to  each  shoot,  and  pot  them  in  a  light  soil, 
growing  them  on  in  an  enlarged  structure,  such  as  the  one  suggested.  You 
will  then  have  fine  plants  in  May.  Dahlias  raised  from  cuttings,  well  grown 
and  managed,  produce  flowere  earlier  and  finer  than  do  roola  tiiat  Me 
planted  in  a  donnant  state.  Under  the  cbenmskanoes  in  which  you  are 
placed  you  have  started  your  Dahlisa  into  growth  a  month  too  soon,  yet 
with  great  care  and  good  management  you  may  yet  succeed  In  your  object 
of  growing  fine  plants  and  blooms. 

Grubs  AT  auricula  Boots  (G.  H.  C.).~Miz  a  llttte  panflln  with  the 
water  yoa  give  to  the  roots.  About  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  paraffin  to  a 
gallon  of  water  will  be  sufllcleut,  agitating  it  violently  so  that  the  mixture 
to  effectual.    Thto,  we  think,  will  kill  the  grubs  and  not  injure  the  pleats. 

Oranqr  Trbb  Unfruitful  (/tofty).— Your  tree  may  have  grown  too 
luxuriantly  and  requires  root-pruntng,  or  it  may  be  much  shaded  by  Vines, 
and  henoe  the  abeenoe  of  flowers.  Again,  it  has  perhaps  never  been  grafted, 
and  seedling  trees  eve  often  long  in  awrivhig  at  a  bearhig  state,  and  even 
then  the  fruit  to  frequently  useless.  Your  tree  may  be  grafted  the  same  aa 
an  Apple  tree,  choosing  a  time  for  the  operation  when  the  Vines  are  in 
growth,  and  when  the  house  to  consequently  kept  moist  and  warm. 

Drird  ViQRTABLRS  (J.  T,  -4.).— We  are  unable  to  give  you  the  In- 
formation you  require.  Mr.  Alkemade'a  address  to  stated  in  the  note  to 
which  you  refer. 

8RBDLIHO  LILIUMS  (/?.  C.  2).)^A«Bumlng  that  the  seeds  were  sown 
thinly  as  they  ou^ht  to  have  been,  the  plants  may  remain  in  the  seed  pan 
during  the  summer.  At  present  they  should  be  placed  close  to  the  glass  in 
a  temperature  of  40°  to  W<^,  and  as  the  weather  becomes  wanner  the  pan 
may  be  placed  in  a  frame  or  under  a  handlight,  these  during  the  heat  of 
summer  being  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  The  planes  will  form 
bulbs  by  the  autumn,  and  they  may  then,  or  Immediately  signs  of  growth 
are  apparent  in  the  spring,  be  potted  singly  and  be  shifted  into  larger  pots 
as  required,  and  grown  on  until  they  flower.  Care  must  be  exercised  in 
watering  the  seedlings,  applying  A^uter  only  when  the  soil  i4>proache8  dry- 
ness, and  then  in  sufficient  quantity  to  moisten  every  particle  of  soil  in  the 
pan. 

Autumn  Raspberries  ( ).— The  October  Bed  is  the  variety  to 

which  yon  allude.  When  the  plants  are  established  the  oanes  shooid  be  cut 
down  close  to  tba  ground,  and  stronger  growths  will  issue,  which,  the 
ground  being  rich  and  moist,  will  produce  abundance  of  useful  fruit  from 
August  onwards.  Belle  de  Fontenay  to  also  a  very  fine  autumn-bearing 
Baq>berzy.  The  canes  should  not  be  cut  down  the  first  year  they  are 
planted  but  should  be  toft  to  encourage  root-action,  afterwards  cutting 
them  down  annually  and  thinning  out  the  succeeding  growths  in  order  that 
those  remaining  grow  strongly  and  bear  fine  tmit.  You  will  find  more 
detailed  cultural  notes  on  page  446,  vol.  xxxv. 

TABSRNJEMOlTTAirA  C0R02TARIA  (7.  £.  Z.).— Thto  plant  xequins  the 
aame  treatment  as  Gardenias.  Cuttings  inserted  in  sand  and  covered  with 
a  bellglass  strike  readily  in  brtok  heat  The  plants  grow  freely  In  a  compost 
of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  They  require  a  warm  stove  and  a  motot  at- 
mosphere. Wo  do  not  know  T.  camassa,  but  T.  cymosa  is  a  stove  evergreen 
shrub,  a  native  of  Garthogena.  T.  coronaria  and  the  doubto  variety  are 
most  generally  cultivated,  and  plants  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
principal  Loujion  nurserymen. 


Obasulatbd  Borrs  {F.  J&.>.-^OtaBa]atod  boBM 
dnat  for  lawns  and  pastures,  because  there  to  geneially  aniilatont  dnat  among 
than  to  in^Murt  the  necessary  fertility  at  onoe,  while  the  granatoa  by  their 
■lower  and  more  gradual  decay  form  a  source  of  fertility  for  aanther  season. 
The  iGsctOtoor  to  which  you  allude  to  useful  and  speedy  in  Its  action. 

Goal  Ashes  (/<j«m).— Coal  ashes  are  not  a  suitable  drssaing  far  lawns; 
apply  them  to  your  kitehen  garden  with  manure  beCoro  digging.  TW  sxe 
veiy  useful  fbr  scattering  along  driito  and  funowa  before  sowing  sow  la  a 
k,  presM  ling  thessad  nmndeo^r,  and  iadodnf  speedy  v« 


IVABGHOfO  Afi^lrb  (Mfln).— The  best 
April  when  the  sap  to  flowing  flpsaty.    The 
fimn  the  four  eyes  naaseat  the  (i^und« 


operaMott  to  in 


for  thto 
VlmealiootB 


Paraffin  stove  (^/pAa).-^Tho  steivias  reflurad  to  are  aada  «f 
I,  bnt  we  should  pniar  two  nther  small  to  oae  lacga  atofia  tm  hasting 
your  honse,  or  rather  lor  oTolnding  troat  from  it.  If  jon  ra^oiiaaCiteiqg 
tampsratun  yon  should  employ  a  small  hot-water  apvaratps.  The  ttont 
answer  for  preventing  the  tempereture  of  a  house  ftJllng  below  8S^,  bnt «« 
do  not  consider  them  suitabto  for  maintaining  a  temperature  suitable  for 
the  culture  of  plants  et  a  tropical  nature. 

Lime  tree  Irjurbd  (An  Old  SubteHb«i').~^VUaM  the  wound  amooth  sad 
trim  tftie  edges  of  the  bark  as  yoa  prepoaa  W)b  consider  tlia  aoU  andeew 
dang  supertor  to  either  paint  or  tar— the  latter  ia  iignriona  llto^ikij  ths 
plaster  that  we  woomrapuded. 

TEMPERATURR  FOR  BARI«T  YihRRT  (/'/Tdsridt  AO-^-MoSettlTtoaQ^teo 
high  at  seren  to  Uelf  pest  niiM  o'clock  at  night,  but  also  at  any  tine  by 
artiflcial  naeaas.  At  the  time  you  name  70°  to  quite  hi^rh  enough ;  and  with 
the  fires  praperly  banked  the  temperature  will  fall  little  during  the  nigh^ 
but  it  ought  to  fail  to  es'  or  even  tfO^  in  cold  weather.  During  the  day  70<* 
to  7tP  to  sufficiently  high  from  ftre  heat,  adndtUn^  a  little  air  at  7f^,  and 
moreasing  it  with  the  teamentase  to  S«^  otosing  at  80*,  or  even  flrit  it  is 
not  likely  to  he  eaoteded  aftenMards. 

Hratimg  GREBNROUBE  (CamtkHd^e  ifoass).— We  ehoold  beat  botk.oaia- 
parimmrta  with  hot  water,  having  more  piping  in  the  amaUer  one  than  the 
other— via^  four  rows  Ot  4-inch  pipes  along  the  front  and  aocoea  one  ttsd*  a 
flow  and  return,  pipe  in  the  other  compartment  will  bo  sufficient  to  exclnde 
ftost.  The  flue  from  the  boiler  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  larger  compart- 
ment in  severe  weather ;  and  to  have  a  separete  flne  for  it  wiU  necessitato 
two  flrss^  and  entail  nearly  doubto  the  expense  in  fuel.  A  saddle  bolter  of 
t  test  •  iaMhes  tongtb  will  do  sU  that  ierequired.  VaLvea  wiU  be  neessaat^ 
upon  the  flow  and  return  pipes  of  the  oooler  oonpartmeat  so  aa  to  flhotsi 
the  heat  wlaen  not  required. 

Ants  Ikfestieo  Greemhousb  (/.  S,  0.).— Theee  indastrieea  creatM 
will  do  the  Vinea  no  good  and  may  do  them  htuan,  espaciaUjr  during  the  flowec- 
Ing  period,and  should  therefore  be  destroyed  without  delay.  Placesome  toeacle 
or  honey  in  shallow  jars,  and  stand  than  so  that  one  side  touches  the  stems 
of  the  Vines,  a  little  of  the  treacto  or  honey  being  smesved  <»  the  edge  sod 
inside  the  jar,  or  they  mi|y  be*  poisoned  by  mixiag  honey  or  twerto  aMi 
inifr 


Lilt  of  trr  Vallbt  (Si.  Hiiarv).  ^  We  praaume  the  plants  in  ths 
garden  flower  freelBr ;  if  sc^  take  up  olmnps  of  about  6  inches  disRistar, 
where  the  orowna  are  plump  and  rounded.  Thess  ahould  be  ptooed  ia  poto 
a  littto  larger  than  the  ball,  sufficient  soil  being  used  to  doee  the  apsoe 
between  the  roots  and  the  sides  of  the  ]pota.  They  may  be  placed  in  the 
oool  house,  and  subsequently  intoodnced  to  the  wanner  house  about  six 
we^ES  before  wanted  to  flower,  siq>plying  them  with  water  ae  lequired. 

Gbrarium  Leatbs  Browrrd  (IT.  B.  W.).—We  are  nnabto  to  adooont 
for  the  leaves  beoomlng  brown,  though  the  stsam  fftnn  the  air  pipe  woM  if 
the  heat  were  great  have  an  iujiuious  tendency ;  bob  to  mose  Ukaly  to  haw 
ariaen  /rem  the  eOacts  of  the  bright  sun  sucoeedief  a  jmoleiiged  period  of 
dull  weather. 

Globe  Artichokes  (A  ladtf)*—Y<m  Artichokes  have  not  been  sofll- 
ciently  protected.  They  will  grow  as  the  weather  becomes  wanner.  Yoa 
can  do  nothing  to  aid  them  beyond  forking  in  some  manure  about  the  rooto^ 
and  affording  the  crowns  a  littte  shelter  by  covering  them  lightly  with  losg 
stabto  litter  or  evergreen  branehea. 

AKALTSIB  OF  SOIL  (E.).  —  Write  to  Dr.  Voelcker,  Saltobuxy  Sqosm 
London. 

Names  of  Fruits  (ff<m.  S.  W.  £iiiefey).-->l,  Pennington^  Seedling ;  Z,  Ptt- 
maston  Golden  Pippin ;  4,  Probably  SmaU's  Admirabto ;  ^  Menatngtse^ 
Pearmain;  C,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  8,  Wyken  Pippin ;  9, 10^  and  13,  GheomoBtsl. 
(J.  D.  ir.)^Winler  Miuetin. 

Names  of  Plarts  (r.  L,  &>•— The  rese-ooloursd  Oamslliato  Conatossof 
Ellesmem,  the  white  one  Contessa  Maetlani.  Your  vaciegated^oliaged  pksit 
to  Agapanthus  umbeUatus  variegatus.  (A.  C.).^It  to  an  Snpatorium,  pre* 
bably  B.  gracito,  but  the  spray  to  too  small  for  us  to  determine  the  spedss. 
(Jf.  S.).~-We  do  not  undertake  the  naming  of  florists*  varieties ;  and  fortber, 
the  Azaleas  were  too  much  crushed  for  anyone  to  identi^  them.  (E,D. 
CV«nf).— Cliantbus  Dampieri  (Glory  Pea).  There  is  a  drawing  Mid  desprip- 
tton  of  it  in  New  Series,  i.,  ISO,  of  our  JoumaL  (SMdfott).  *^  The  whits 
flower  bad  shed  all  its  potato  :  the  rod  one  zesembtos  Souvenir  d'BmOt 
Dufrasne,  and  the  striped  one  Caryop^ylloidea.  (J.  C.}.— The  fiegonto  il 
sold  under  the  name  of  Sambo.  The  Pern  to  Asplcuium  decussatun. 
(Ytyung  Gardener). —The  yellow-flowered  shrub  is  Candollea  calydaa.  It  is 
a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  requires  greenhouse  treatment.  The  tmrifr- 
gated  shrub  to  Durante  Baumgardii.  It  requires  stove  trsatment.  (0*"^ 
dcner).— Speeimens  insufficient.    Send  flowerbM;  >P>aya. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRT.  PIGEON  AND  BBB   CHRONTCLB, 


MANAGEMENT  OF  A  BREEDING  FLOCK  OF 
LONG-WOOLLBD  BWBS. 

"Wb  hare  previously  described  in  vol.  xzziv.,  page  i&i,  ths  belt 
method  of  managing  a  flock  of  long-wooUed  sheepi  with 
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r^tarance  to  telliiig  the  Itanha  U^  and  aleo  In  ▼ol.  xxxr.,  page  464, 
wiUBt  treatfBg  of  sheep  for  the  home  farm.  We  now  propoee  to 
Mnde  pdncipaUy  to  the  bleeding  flocki  of  long^-woolled  sheep  of 
the leadmgBorts,  for  there  are  rarietles  of  th»  breed  reared  in 
^wkms  dtetriets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  many  respeots  the 
sane  management  for  one  sort  or  breed  may  be  eqnally  good  for 
oldMn.  It  IS  notorious  that  the  sod  and  climate  of  di^rent  dis- 
tei^  exert  a  powerful  inflnenoe  in  altering  the  management  of 
flgMOjaHliottgh  they  may  be  of  the  long.woolled  type  or  breed. 
xne  <fliief  dreamstances  which  tend  much,  or  more  than  anything 
25?  *®,.^*^  *®  management  refer  to  the  state  of  the  farm  or 
md  wbeteon  the  ewes  an  kept,  and  this  we  take  as  a  sniBcient 
TBaaonfor  dividmg  our  snbjeet  into  two  separate  parte— first,  the 
iiianagemant  upon  ftirms  oonsistiag  of  pasture  with  some  arable 
MO*  and  seoondly  upon  farms  oomprismg  gtass  land  only. 

,SJ^*  a  variety  of  breeds  to  choose  from— Leioesters  for 
quality,  pnoolns  for  weight  of  wool,  and  CotswoMs  for  size  and 
Jjeiglit  of  earoase ;  and  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  every  other 
Kiiia  «f  lOMg-wooUed  sheep  may  be  improved  by  crossing  with 
njM  eeleoted  from  either  of  the  three  above-named  bleeds  if  matched 
wmi  judgment,  as  each  will  powerfully  impress  their  oflhpring  with 
»g«rtrre  ofaancteristics.  If  it  is  proposed  to  keep  a  breeding 
^^of^xiyrmTticalur  breed,  it  is  essential  that  strict  inquiry 
"rS^^i  ™*°S  ¥'*^  eelectingboth  ewes  and  rams  as  to  tradition 
?^'*S  *^'  ^'  V**  »<»®J!Ej  ^*<»««  liko  begets  like  in  sheep  as  well 
Mln  aU  other  ammals.  We  see  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  breeding  in- 
•JJto  as  it  is  termed,  provided  that  a  judicious  selection  is  made 
«  me  nras,  and  a  cavefnl  cutting  of  the  ewes  takes  place.    But  if 

iI?i.*^,'^^*^A>'^  J'^*^*^  *«w  Ixwn  carefully  propagated  as 
JB^teweHdid  wHh  the  Leicesters,  this  or  any  tribe  of  stock  may 
jelmpt  perfect  by  breeding  in-and-in,  provided  that  the  blood  is 
MMbuted  upon  different  soils,  so  as  to  enable  the  owner  again  to 
•fttoct  l^m  his  original  and  established  type,  and  thus  to  strengthen 
•a*  maintain  the  constitution  of  the  animals  fiom  deterioration 


only  carefully  look  to  the  nrodnoe  of  cattle  and  sheep  food  aa 
well  as  com,  which  will  be  the  resnlt  of  the  above-named  mode  of 
mjumgement,  it  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  pxo> 
vision  for  a  breeding  flock  all  through  the  year.    Where  the 
farms  consist  of  something  Hke  equal  qnantitiea  of  pasture  and 
strong  land  arable,  we  must  also  look  chiefly  to  make  the  arable 
supplement  the  pastures  both  in  the  summer  and  particularly  in 
tarly  spring.    For  this  purpose  we  recommend  the  rotation  to  be 
—1,  fallow  crops,  any  lumps  of  oouch  to  be  lorked-ont,  part 
seeded  to  rye  and  spring  fed  by  sheep,  part  trifolkim  the  same, 
vetches  with  oats  in  admixture  to  be  fed  on  the  land  also,  the  rye 
and  trifoliumto  be  followed  by  mangold  and  Swedes,  and  cabbage 
to  be  pulled  off  for  use  on  the  pastures  in  winter  and  spring  and 
during  the  lambing  time ;  2,  barley,  or  oats,  or  part  wheat,  seeded 
to  clover  ;  S,  clover  in  part  with  part  winter  vetches,  to  be  al> 
temated  in  the  next  oourse ;  4,  wneat ;   5,  green  fodder  crops,, 
such  as  cabbage,  mangold,  rye,  taifolinm,  vetches,  Ac.,  those  moat 
required  by  circumstances  to  prevail ;  6,  wheat  and  part  oata. 
Now  here  we  have  a  rotation  capable  of  expansion  and  alteration , 
which  may  be  made  to  suit  the  varying  proportions  of  arable  and 
pasture,  and  also  furnishing  abundance  of  vegetable  food  to  aid 
the  pastures  in  maintaining  the  largest  numbers  of  a  teeeding^ 
flock  per  acre,  which  can  l^  kept  from  the  produce  of  the  farm 
only  without  artificial  aid,  although  we  are  very  far  from  advising 
the  managers  of  home  farms  not  to  use  cake  or  com  for  feeding 
stock  under  certain  conditions  and  ciroumstances.  It  will  be  found 
that  on  the  farms  referred  to,  the  Ootswold  sheep  are  usually  kept 
on  the  former,  and  either  the  Leicestera  or  Lincolns  on  the  latter. 
After  having  decided  upon  the  sort  of  sheep  to  be  kept,  it  must 
be  understood  that  it  is  not  always  that  the  different  ages  of  ewe» 
required  for  making  up  a  breeding  flock  can  be  obtained  exactly 
at  the  time  when  wanted.    Two-teeth  ewes  can  nearly  always  be 
had  at  the  fairs,  and  also  full-mouthed  or  off-going  ewes.    The 

«A^  ^ .^ -"-  »".— «*o  MxyjEMA  u%;»ctn/.»Mvu    latter  oau  therefore  be  kept  and  bred  from  for  two  years,  which. 

JJ~  2?*5J'*cy.  We  can  give  a  particular  instance  in  the  case  of  will  make  up  a  full  stock  m  the  second  year,  and  the  method  of 
Melate  Mr.  valentine  Barford,  of  Foscote,  whom  we  knew,  of  maintaining  a  flock  of  the  required  ages  was  fullv  desoribed  and 
medlng  in-and-in.  He  kept  the  Leicester  stock  entire  without  explained  at  pages  58  and  71  of  our  present  volume,  under  the 
y™g  »ny  "tock  for  crossing,  and  for  fifty  years  preserved  the  heading  of  "  Management  of  a  Flock  of  Down  Ewes.'^  It  there- 
JjJJJ^JJJJJPj***  M  taken  from  the  stock  of  Bakewell.  In  his  hands  fore  remains  now,  after  having  shown  the  method  of  cbtainin^;  a 
™y  ^[^"y™gPMhed  by  great  symmetry;  and  although  he  never  flock  and  the  rotations  of  cropping  the  land  for  their  provision 
yent  beyond  his  own  flock  for  bis  rams,  neither  the  health  or  and  maintenance,  to  refer  to  their  usage  and  mode  of  feeding^ 
ntmnmtf  of  the  ewes  were  impaired,  the  only  drawback  being  commencing  with  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
«..^«L  *h«  «»..  ...^  .^.n ^^..^., One  of  the  leadine  pointe  to  be  observed  in  the  feeding  of  sheep 

is,  that  whenever  they  are  fed  on  the  pastures  at  daytime,  they 
should  receive  food  the  produce  of  the  arable,  and  lie  upon  the 
tillage  land  at  night  time.  The  second  growth  of  clover,  tne  sum- 
mer vetcheo,  the  saintfoin,  or  the  old  lea  ground  will  afford  them 
good  and  wholesome  food,  and  healthy  lying  through  the  whole 
autumn,  until  the  roots  are  sufficiently  forward  to  begin  feeding 
off,  and  until  about  September  on  the  high  and  dry  ground,  and 
until  about  October  upon  the  strong  land  farms.  At  this  time 
the  tups  should  be  turned  with  the  ewes,  about  two  tups  to  the 
hundred  ewes  will  be  enough.  The  ewes  will  then  be  genezally 
in  good  condition  ;  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  cake  feeding,, 
because  it  is  not  requisite  to  force  the  ewes  on  for  the  production 
of  earlier  lambs  than  are  required  to  feed  late  Swedes,  Idie  earljr 

grass,  rye,  Ac 

CTo  be  oontlmwd.) 


tii*t  ^eewes  were  small  compared  with  those  bred  by  othera  who 
bad  been  grossing  in  various  ways.  Mr.  Barford  also  prided 
lumaelf  on  bis  sheep  being  fed  on  natnnil  food  entirely,  believing 
sa  be  did  that  excessive  feeding  weakened  constitution,  and  they 
^were  healthy  and  pure  in  consequence. 

^^considering  the  first  part  of  our  subject,  that  of  keeping  a 
needmg  flock  upon  farms  consisting  of  arable  land  as  well  as 
imatiae,  we  will  refer  to  the  management  of  the  arable  land  with 
the  view  of  furnishing  food  supplementary  to  the  pastures  both  in 
aramef  and  winter.  We  are  thus  again  obliged  to  make  some 
dtttiiK^lon  between  those  farms  consisting  of  nearly  all  arable  of  a 
aoO  suitable  for  miring  sheep  both  in  winter  and  summer,  and 
7^^  ?^  «S7  ^'^We  nature  like  much  of  the  land  upon  the 
OotewoldHills,  where  the  Ootswold  breed  of  sheep  and  their 
eroasn  predominate.  We  will  also  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
one  of  the  heavy  strong  soils  in  various  counties,  more  partfcnlariy 
the  midland  counties,  for  maintaining  the  ewes  in  part  during  the 
early  «Pri?ff  »pd  summer  months,  and  thus  supplement  the  food 
flinushed  by  the  grass  land. 

The  rotation  required  to  furnish  food  for  a  breeding  flock  alt 
the  year  ronad  is  very  important,  and  refers  to  the  firet  part  of 
ojr  Bubjeot.  Keeping  in  view  the  object  of  feeding  largc^ocks 
of  long-wo<Hled  sheep,  and  at  the  same  time  produchig  profitable 
mle  CTOM,  cereals  and  pulse,  we  recommend  what  we  term  an 
rtffht  or  double-four  eouwe  rotation— viz.,  1,  A  fallow  for  Swedes 
fM  off  by  sheep,  and  part  mangold  to  be  stored ;  2,  barley,  eariy 
white  oats,  or  drege  for  home  consumption;  8,  clover,  one-half 
bemg  red  clover  and  suckling,  the  other  half  Dutch  and  trefoil, 
and  Facey  s  perennial  rye  grass,  to  be  alternated  when  the  course 
comes  round  again ;  4,  wlieat ;  6,  rye,  trifolium,  and  vetches 
followed  by  mangold,  Swedes,  and  turnips;  6,  bariey  or  part 
wheat;  7.  hop  clover  and  Italian  rye  grass  for  early  feeding  by 
??^^V  ®^  ^y  '^P®'  mustard,  or  vetches ;  8,  wheat  or  oats. 
It  Is,  however,  a  good  plan  upon  some  of  the  lightest  land  upon 
the    ■*'*•**  K*^«>»  "  ♦^v  i»«,— ^ ».f__  -is  __j_i*^«    •      .«  "^ 


stone  brash,^  to  have  a  portion  of  saintfoin  for  three  years, 
or  otherwise  in  the  fourth  rotation  to  seed  down  for  three  years 
with  a  mixture  of  grass  seeds,  including  suckling  and  Dutch 
clover,  with  Timothy  and  perennial  ire  grass,  and  come  up  tor 
wheat  or  oats  in  the  eiffhth  year,  one-half  to  be  sown  out  of  lea,  the 
e^er  half  once  ploughed  and  sown  with  turnips  to  be  fed  off 
before  wheat.  A  large  proportion  of  such  farms,  not  only  in 
Glouoestenhire  but  in  other  counties  where  the  stone  brash  is 
ftmnd,  furnishes  excellent  water  meadows  which  are  often  irri- 
gated irrespective  of  flooding  rains,  by  the  springs  arising  from 
the  calcareous  strata  like  those  of  the  Ootswolds.  These  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  we  may  here  take  as  an 
^lustration  the  water  meadows  of  South  Cemey,  which  are  ac- 
oonnted  tome  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  England.    Now  if  we 


WOEK  ON  THE  HOME  FAKM. 

ffarte  Labour, -^InBteAd  of  the  spring  seed  time  and  the  horse 
labour  consequent  thereon  being  sproid  over  part  of  Februarys 
the  whole  of  Maroh  and  April,  it  will  now  be  required  to  be  carried 
out  within  much  less  time,  oniy  part  of  March  and  the  month  of 
April  being  available  if  the  weather  should  be  ever  so  favourable. 
Beans  and  peas  are  the  first  seeds  to  be  sown,  barley  following  as 
soon  after  as  the  land  can  be  made  to  work  light  and  freely.    The 
sorts  of  barley  for  light  dry  soils  we  recommend  are  the  Oolden 
Melon,  Australian,  and  Ohevalier,  but  for  stronger  or  mixed  soils, 
we  think  American  Red-awned  the  beet,  and  the  beet  way  to  insure 
I  a  good  sample  is  to  drill  wide,  this  will  stiffen  the  straw  and  pro- 
duce  a  better  yield  where  the  land  is  equal  to  a  heavy  orop  of 
straw.    Two  bushels  of  seed  drilled  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows 
are  likely  to  answer  best,  and  we  have  found  it  succeed  remarkably 
well  on  the  lightest  chalk  and  gravel  soils.  The  sowing  of  oats  and 
drege  will  soon  follow,  and  where  the  Lent  com  is  to  be  seeded  with 
clovers,  dtc,  it  is  well  to  grow  broad  clover  mixed  with  suckling, 
to  be  alternated  on  the  next  occasion  by  Dutch  and  suckling  to- 
make  into  hay  for  sheep.     The  advantage  of  sowing  any  grasa 
seeds  with  the  clovers  is  very  doubtful  where  the  crop  is  to  be  out 
for  hay,  as  the  rye  grasses  very  often  starve  the  clover.    It  i» 
none  too  soon  to  sow  the  clover  seeds,  and  in  our  opinion  they 
should  always  be  sown  simultaneously  with  the  Lent  com,  as  we 
have  never  known  frost  hurt  the  young  plants.  They  are,  however, 
oftener  carried  off  by  the  little  white  slugs.    Whenever  the  horsea 
are  hindered  by  changeable  weather  there  will  be  plenty  of  work 
on  the  clovers  and  pastures  by  rolling,  and  in  some  cases,  too,  the 
fallow  for  roots  may  receive  the  second  ploughing,  although  the 
land  may  be  too  heavy  or  wet  for  seeding  the  Lent  com,  particu- 
larly on  light  dry  soils. 
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Hand  Labour, — ^Timber-catting  will  soon  be  going  on,  and  where 
larch  and  fir  trees  of  anj  varietj  are  being  cnt  for  home  use  take 
t»re  to  have  the  bark  stripped  off,  as  the  wood  will  last  much  longer; 
it  is  jost  the  same  with  i&rge  alder  or  ash  poles,  which  often  grow 
on  the  margin  of  brooks.  These  should  alwajs  hare  the  bark  re- 
moved when  it  is  intended  to  use  them  without  being  sawn, 
because  when  the  bark  is  left  on  the  poles  it  breeds  small  worms 
or  insects,  which  bore  holes  in  the  surface,  and  the  wood  soon 
•decays.  The  first  drying  winds  that  occur  will  be  the  best  time 
and  chance  to  observe  in  land  that  requires  draining  where  to 
place  the  drains,  as  the  spots  not  dried  by  the  weather  surely 
indicate  the  patches  which  are  too  wet,  or  where  drains  are 
stopped.  This  matter  should  be  looked  after  immediately  by 
-doing  the  necessary  work  or  marking  it  out  for  the  future.  We 
will  suppose  that  the  labour  attending  threshing,  dec,  has  been 
<[one  before  this,  for  it  is  purely  a  labour  question,  and  when 
done  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  it  does  not  delay  or  dis- 
place the  work  of  the  home  farm  so  important  from  this  time 
forward.  When  the  rains  drive  the  labourers  home  to  the  farm 
for  shelter,  be  sure  and  take  care  that  they  have  plenty  of  work 
set  out  for  them  under  cover,  breaking  ^uano  ready  for  use, 
screening  ashes,  screening  chalk  for  drillmg  with  root  crops, 
tnmips  especially  on  mixed  soils  ;  this  should  be  done  when  tne 
«halk  has  been  stored  in  readiness  under  some  shed  or  outhouse. 
The  late  severe  weather  has  in  mauv  instances  seriously  injured 
the  mangolds  in  heaps  and  stores  wnere  not  sufficiently  covered 
and  protected,  and  we  well  recollect  the  severe  frost  in  October, 
1859,  which  ruined  the  mangold  in  most  instances  whether  in  the 
land  or  in  store,  as  people  were  taken  unawares,  and  by  the  early 
and  extreme  severity  of  the  frost.  The  use  of  frosted  mangold 
was  a  matter  of  inquiry  at  that  time  amongst  the  correspondents 
of  the  Agricultural  GazeUe^  and  it  was  found  at  that  time  that 
various  farmers  had  used  the  ^rtially  rotten  roots  with  advantage 
for  store  cattle,  but  also  in  feeding  pregnant  ewes  without  injury 
by  a  judicious  allowance  of  dry  and  counteracting  food  such  as 
hay  and  straw  chaff,  Ac.  We  therefore  recommend  that  man- 
gold heaps  on  the  home  farm  should  be  examined,  and  in  case  any 
roots  are  partially  injured  that  the  heaps  should  be  turned  over 
carefully,  in  which  work  both  men  and  women  may  assist ;  the 
damaged  bulbs  taken  out  and  the  heaps  made  up  again  as  before, 
and  re-thatched  if  they  are  required  to  be  held  on  for  feeding  in 
the  summer  months.  The  advantage  will  be  in  preventing  the 
extension  of  rottenness  to  the  main  body  of  the  heaps,  and  also 
afford  food  for  present  use  although  partially  damaged.  The  roots 
may  be  given  to  pigs,  such'as  breeding  sows,  but  not  young  stores, 
because  we  object  at  all  times  to  give  mangolds  to  young  pigs 
under  four  months  old.  The  fatting  bullocks  too  may  have  them 
cut  and  mixed  with  bean  or  barleymeal  or  decorticated  cotton 
cake,  and  also  the  dairy  cows  whilst  in  full  milk,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  a  liberal  allowance  of  hay  and  straw  chaff.  In  case 
the  heaps  are  not  turned  over  and  the  injured  bulbs  are  allowed 
to  remain,  it  will  spread  as  the  season  advances  and  affect  the 
whole  of  the  roots,  for  when  the  white  mould  or  mildew  is  formed 
it  spreads  and  reproduces  like  all  fungoid  creations.  In  fact  we 
always  in  the  month  of  May  turn  over  and  reform  our  heaps  of 
nangold  if  required  for  use  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  summer. 
As  much  injury  has  been  done  to  both  turnips  and  Swedes  in  the 
open  field  if  hay  had  not  been  abundant  it  would  be  difficult  to 
keep  the  breeding  flocks  in  condition,  especially  where  the  water 
meadows  are  fed  in  the  spring,  as  the  grass  in  most  cases  is  ten 
days  later  than  usual.  The  women  wiU  now  be  useful  in  field 
work,  as  it  is  so  much  in  arrear,  by  picking,  couching,  weeding, 
Ac,  and  if  driven  indoors  by  wet  weather  they  may  now  1^ 
employed  in  hand-rubbing  and  preparing  carrot  seed  in  readiness 
for  the  drill. 

TABLE  POULTRY. 

Wb  are  apt  in  man^  things  to  forget  the  end  we  have  in  view 
while  vigorously  pushing  forward  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  This 
is  often  the  case  in  poultry  fancying.  Shows  have  been  of  the 
gpreatest  use  in  encouraging  a  taste  for  pure-bred  poultry  and  en- 
abling fanciers  to  compare  their  specimens  in  fnendly  rivalry. 
Without  such  a  stimulus  the  great  improvement  which  we  see  m 
the  size  and  beauty  of  many  breeds  would  never  have  taken  place  ; 
people  would  not  be  sufficiently  enthusiastic  to  look  forwards  to 
the  far-off  end  of  the  general  improvement  of  poultry  as  a  market- 
able commodity  had  tney  not  meanwhile  some  present  diversion 
from  and  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  breeding.  There  is  some  danger, 
however,  lest  a  too  great  scrupulosity  about  fancy  points,  or 
a  too  great  attention  given  to  the  production  of  size  to  the 
neglect  of  strength  and  symmetry,  should  make  us  forget  the 
£rst  desirable  qualities  of  good  table  poultry.  We  have  heard  of 
late  many  complaints  to  the  effect  that  though  so  much  trouble  is 
bestowed  on  fancy  poultry,  good  chickens  for  the  table  are  no 
better  and  no  cheaper  than  they  used  to  be.  We  do  not  believe 
in  the  truth  of  this  grievance  ;  still  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for 
us  to  enumerate  the  special  qualities  which  make  poultry  good  for 
the  table,  and  give  some  hints  for  their  production.  The  chief 
points  to  be  considered  are  delicacy  of  flesh,  its  production  on 


the  best  parts,  and  early  growth.  These  desiderata  all  depend 
upon  the  brewl,  and  too  many  of  them  much  also  on  the  method 
01  feeding.  We  will  therefore  give  our  ideas  separately  about  the 
choice  of  a  breed  and  the  feeding  of  table  birds. 

The  selection  of  the  breed  must  depend  to  some  extent  upon 
climate  and  circumstances,  but  speaking  generally  Dorkings  and 
Game  fowls  are  the  best  English  table  poultry.  In  a  mild 
climate  we  would  certainly  try  La  Fl^che ;  the  delicious  birds  of 
the  Parisian  markets  are,  we  believe,  generally  of  this  race.  They 
have  been  found  unsuit^to  the  English  climate,  but  not  long  ago 
we  were  much  stru<^  with  their  excellence  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
and  cannot  but  tfaink  that  since  they  thrive  well  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany  they  might  sucoeed  in  our  warmer  climates.  Where 
large-size  fowls  are  required  early  in  the  year  we  must  resort  to 
crosses,  first  crosses  we  mean,  for  further  cross-breeding  is  not  to 
be  encouraged.  The  first  alliance  of  two  pure  breeds  gives  in 
many  instances  great  strength  and  very  early  maturi^.  We 
would  breed  from  Dorkings  on  one  side  and  either  Game  or 
Houdans  on  the  other.  All  fowls  connected  vdth  the  Dorking 
are  f  uU-breasted,  and  so  have  the  maximum  of  flesh  where  it  is 
most  tender.  Asiatics  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  most  valuable 
for  crossing  where  the  production  of  eggs  is  the  chief  object, 
cany  the  greatest  amount  of  flesh  on  the  leg.  For  this  reason 
and  for  their  great  size  Dorkings  are  pre-eminently  the  poulterer's 
fowl,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  heavy  and  wet  we  should  ourselves 
keep  them  pure  ;  they  are  said  not  to  thrive,  however,  in  a  very 
damp  or  cold  situation,  and  in  such  we  would  strengthen  them 
by  the  crosses  we  have  mentioned.  Probably  no  more  delidoos 
fowl  can  be  produced  than  a  cross-bred  Game-Dorking.  There 
is  a  prejudice  against  blue  legs,  and  so  the  fastidious  should  select 
white-legged  Game  fowls,  for  such  are  to  be  found.  We  cannot 
however,  see  why  a  blue  leg  in  a  fowl  should  be  objected 
to  any  more  than  in  a  Pheasant,  and  should  only  be  careful  to 
select  plump  birds  of  the  old-fashioned  type  of  Game  of  any  pme 
variety  rather  than  birds  of  show  strains  with  Malay  blood.  As 
to  food,  we  should  make  no  difference  between  chickens  for  exhibi- 
tion and  table  purposes.  We  have  often  written  about  the  rigvM 
for  the  former.  Oatmeal  or  ground  oats  should  from  their  earliest 
days  be  a  staple  article  of  diet;  we  abhor  exciting  stimulants, 
meat  or  greaves,  they  almost  invariably  cause  leg-weakness  and 
bone-disease.  The  chickens  fed  on  them  become  over-heavy,  and 
instead  of  running  about  they  squat  on  the  ground  ;  the  flesh  of 
the  leg  becomes  tainted,  and  is  even  more  unpleasant  when  cooked 
than  woolly  mutton.  Everyone  has  at  times  met  with  chickens  the 
wings  and  breasts  of  which  are  tolerable,  but  the  legs  are  absolutely 
uneatable.  The  bones  of  such  birds  are  dark  and  diseased,  and 
this  we  attribute  to  improper  food.  Every  part  of  a  bird  fed 
chiefly  on  oatmeal,  which  should  be  mixed  if  possible  with  milk, 
will  be  delicate.  Bice,  too,  improves  the  flesh,  and  in  hot  weather 
is  a  good  addition  to  diet,  but  has  not  enough  warmth-giving 
matter  for  winter. 

We  are  often  asked  whether  table  poultry  should  be  fatted 
artificially  or  allowed  to  run  at  large.  Our  own  have  always  done 
the  latter,  and  their  size  and  the  quality  of  their  flesh  have  astonished 
many  who  have  seen  and  eaten  them.  We  are  content  witii  such 
birds,  but  where  absolutely  fat  chickens  are  required  careful 
fatting  may  be  resorted  to.  We  are  not  prejudiced  against  it  pro- 
vided it  is  managed  on  a  clean  method.  The  old-fashioned  coops 
in  which  a  score  or  so  of  birds  were  crammed  are  an  abominatioo. 
We  have  seen  them  with  fixed  wooden  troughs  in  front  into  which 
food  and  milk  were  continually  added  to  that  already  sour,  and 
where  the  strong  birds  continually  tormented  the  weak.  Smgle 
pens  for  each  bini  are  far  preferable  ;  the  French  are  great  adepts 
in  artificial  fattening,  and  we  hope  ere  lone  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  their  system  in  one  or  two  of  the  great  establishments. 
We  make  a  point  of  never  writing  upon  what  we  do  not  know 
from  personal  experience,  and  so  shall  content  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  giving  the  above  few  hints  for  feeding  in  the  natural 
manner. — C. 

VARIETIES. 

Referring  to  oilcake  in  cattle-feeding  The  Tribune  states 
that  the  flax-seed  cake  made  in  America  finds  its  market  mainly 
in  England.  No  less  than  201,299  tons  were  received  in  Grwt 
Britain  during  1878,  and  a  largQ  quantity  besides  is  manufactured 
there  from  imported  seed.  The  sum  of  £1,625,818  was  paid  for  it. 
The  quantity  exported  from  America  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  842,446,489  lbs.,  valued  at  5,095,168  dollars. 

Darwin's  "Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domestication" 

contains  the  following  relative  to  the  history  of  the  fowl  ^-;-"  Biito- 
meyer  found  no  remains  of  the  fowl  in  the  ancient  Swiss  lal^ 
dwellings.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  isit 
figured  on  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  It  is  not  referred 
to  by  Homer  or  Hesiod  about  900  B.C.  ;  but  is  mentioned  by 
Theognis  and  Aristophanes  between  400  and  500  B.o.  It  i^ 
figur^  on  some  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders,  of  which  Mr.  lAywu 
sent  me  an  impression,  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  centu- 
ries B.O. ;  and  on  the  Harpy  Tomb  in  Lycia,  about  600  B.C.,  so 
Lhat  we  may  feel  pretty  confident  that  the  fowl  reached  Europe 
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somewhere  near  the  sixth  centniy  b.c.  It  had  travelled  still 
farther  westward  by  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  for  it  was 
found  in  Britain  by  Julias  Caesar.  In  India  it  must  have  been 
domesticated  when  the  Institutes  of  Menu  were  written — that  is, 
according  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  1200  B.C. ;  but.  according  to  the  later 
authority  of  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  only  800  B.C.,  lor  the  domestic  fowl  is 
forbidden,  whilst  the  wild  is  permitted  to  be  eaten.  If,  as  before 
remarked,  we  may  trust  the  old  Chinese  Encyclopaedia,  the  fowl 
must  hare  been  domesticated  several  centuries  earlier,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  foom  t^e  west  into  China  1400  B.C. 

A  SuRRET  correspondent  having  noticed  inquiries  regard- 


ing the  employment  of  honey,  sends  the  following  recipes  which 
he  has  extracted  from  an  American  paper : —  ' 

Bonty  Ap^h  Cake, — ^Soak  two  cups  of  dried  apples  overnight ; 
in  the  morning  chop  them  fine  and  simmer  for  two  hours  m  two 
cups  of  extracted  honey.  Cool,  and  mix  with  it  a  cup  of  sugar, 
half  a  cup  of  milk,  half  a  cup  or  melted  butter,  nutmeg,  cloves  and 
cinnamon  (a  teaspoonful  each),  two  eggs  beaten  light,  and  three 
cups  of  flour  with  three  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  sifted  through 
it.  Line  the  pan  with  buttered  paper,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  well  done. 

Uoney  Sponge  Cake. — ^Mix  four  cups  of  sifted  flour  with  two 
cups  of  honey  that  has  been  stirred  briskly  with  the  yolks  of  six 
eg^ :  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  the  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  to  a 
etiff  froth,  and  a  teaspoon  of  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  boiling  water.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Cream  Cheesk — ^Tie  up  in  a  thin  cloth  half  a  pint  of 

thick  sour  cream.  Hang  it  up  for  twelve  hoars,  or  till  all  the 
watery  fluid  has  droppra  away.  Take  it  down,  open  the  cloth, 
press  the  cheese  flat,  take  oft  the  cloth,  cover  the  cheese  with  a 
vine  leaf  or  some  nasturtium  leaves  ;  young  nettle  leaves  are 
better  than  any.  In  twelve  hours  more  the  cheese  is  fit  for  use, 
and  will  be  found  equal  to  any  of  more  elaborate  make.  Any 
size  according  to  requirement  can,  of  course,  be  ihade  in  the  above 
manner. — A.  M.  B. 

The  American  potato  crop  for  1878  is  124,000,000  bushels 


as  against  1877,  which  was  177,000,000  bushels,  a  falling-off  of 
53,000,000  bushels.  The  hay  crop  is  20  per  cent,  less  than  that 
«f  1877. 

BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

May  I  through  your  columns  suggest  to  the  secretaries  of 
county  bee-keepers'  associations  that,  in  order  to  avoid  clashing 
with  one  another,  they  should  fix  the  dates  of  their  county  shows 
for  the  present  year  as  early  as  possible  if  they  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  offer  made  to  them  on  the  12th  of  February  at  the 
general  meeting  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association?  To 
eounty  associations  afiUiated  to  the  central  or  British  Association 
by  the  ^yment  of  not  less  than  one  guinea  per  annum,  the  latter, 
in  addition  to  a  silver  and  a  bronze  medal  and  a  certificate,  these 
prizes  being  for  the  enconragement  of  the  production  of  honey  in 
its  most  saleable  form  (the  silver  medal  at  least  being  appropri- 1 
ated  for  honey  in  the  comb),  for  competition  at  the  county  show, 
often  the  use  of  its  bee  tent,  specially  constructed  for  exhioitions, 
without  any  other  stipulation  than  that  the  servant  and  mani- 
pulator of  the  British  Bee  Association  shall  accompany  the  tent 
and  see  to  its  erection  and  removal,  the  county  association  paying 
him  at  the  rate  of  half  a  guinea  per  day  and  also  defraying  his 
travelling  expenses.  The  travellmg  expenses  of  the  tent  must 
also  be  defrayed  by  the  county  association,  which  must  also  make 
good  any  damage  sustained  by  the  tent  whilst  in  their  poEsession. 
Secretaries  of  local  bee-keepers'  associations  or  of  floral  and 
cottage  garden  societies  can  arrange  with  myself  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  bee  tent  at  their  exhibitions  at  such  times  as  it  is 
not  required  by  the  central  or  county  associations  ;  but  in  these 
cases  the  Committee  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  find 
it  necessary  to  take  upon  itself  all  expenses  whatever,  and  to 
•divide  the  profits  with  the  local  society,  and  the  Association 
must  be  allowed  to  charge  each  visitor  ^n  admission  fee  not  ex- 
ceeding 6c?.,  but  varying  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality.  At  such  shows  a  bar-and-frame  hive  is  offered  as  a 
prize  to  the  cottager  who  shall  produce  the  best  and  strongest 
skep  of  bees,  not  being  a  swarm  of  the  present  year,  on  condition 
that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  four  competitors,  and  that  these 
^hall  allow  their  bees  to  be  manipulated.  The  manipulator  will 
transfer  the  bees  and  combs  of  the  winner  into  the  prize  hive 
without  making  any  charge. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  S.  J.  Baldwin  is  prepared  to  visit  the  apiaries 
of  members  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  also  of 
the  associations  affiliated  with  it,  for  the  small  charge  of  7».  6d. 
per  day  exclusive  of  his  travelling  expenses ;  and  any  two  mem- 
bers residing  near  each  other  whose  apiaries  can  be  inspected  in 
one  day  can  divide  his  services  between  them.  Members  of  the 
British  Bee-keepers'  Association  who  wish  to  dispose  of  honey  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  Mr.  S.  J.  Baldwin,  Gipsy  Cottage, 
South  Tale,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.,  sending  him  samples  of  their 
honey,  carriage  paid,  in  jars  or  sectional  supers  not  exceeding 


8  lbs.  in  weight,  and  stating  the  quantity  which  they  have  for 
sale  in  these  forms. — Herbert  B.  Peel,  Hqji.  Sec,,  Abbot's  UiU, 
Hemd  Hempst€<id. 

MODERN  BEE  IMANAGEMENT.— No.  7. 

SPRING  TBBATMBNT. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  laying  down  fixed  rules  for 
the  treatment  of  stocks  in  spring.  Mucn  depends  on  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  wintered.  Should  they  have  been  warmly  pro- 
tected and  have  plenty  of  food  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
meddling  with  them  until  at  least  spring  flowers  are  abundant. 
Much  depends  also  on  the  object  in  view.  Some  bee-keepers  may 
desire  speedy  and  great  increase  of  stocks,  some  may  purpose  to 
work  for  honey  results  alone,  while  perhaps  most  desire  both 
swarms  and  honey.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  time  of  the  chief  honey  harvest  varies  with  eveiy  new  district. 
In  urban  localities  the  main  crop  will  genenJly  be  from  fruit 
blossoms,  in  agricultural  districts  from  clover,  and  in  the  high- 
lands from  heather. 

A  few  general  directions  may,  however,  be  given  to  all.  The 
first  fine  day  in  spring  all  stocks  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled. 
Attention  snould  be  given  to  the  following  points :  The  presence 
or  absence  of  a  queen ;  whether  brood-reanng  has  commenced ; 
the  condition  of  the  hive  and  fioorboard ;  the  amount  of  food  re- 
maining,  and  the  state  of  the  outer  combs  whether  dry  or  mouldy. 
If  necessary  the  stocks  should  be  transferred  into  clean  hives. 
All  should  nave  their  empty  combs,  so  far  as  not  covered  by  the 
bees,  removed  and  stored  m  a  dry  place.  Stocks  having  abun- 
dance of  food  should  have  some  of  their  combs  transferred  to 
those  whose  stores  are  nearly  exhausted.  Each  stock  should  then 
be  crowded  by  division  boards  on  to  only  as  many  combs  as  the 
bees  can  cover ;  the  entrance  should  be  contracted,  and  all  tucked 
up  snugly  again  as  if  a  return  of  winter  were  expected.  Where 
many  stocks  are  kept  the  state  and  requirements  of  each  should 
be  at  once  noted  down  on  a  register. 

This  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  advice.  To  be  ready  for  all 
emergencies  one  should  know  how  to  transfer,  to  introduce  a 
queen  where  required,  to  unite  stocks  if  one  be  weak  or  queenless, 
and  perhaps  to  cure  foul  brood.  We  cannot,  however,  enter  on 
these  points  at  present.  We  shall  suppose  that  all  our  stocks  are 
in  fair  thriving  condition,  and  proceed  to  consider  how  we  can 
best  assist  them  in  securing  the  object  in  view. 

If  early  swarms  or  supers  from  fruit  blossoms  are  desired 
stimulative  feeding  should  commence  as  soon  as  early  flowers 
begin  to  attract  the  bees.  The  feeding  bottle  referred  to  in  a 
former  paper  should  be  broug^ht  into  use.  The  stage  should  be  so 
regulated  that  a  pound  of  thin  sugar  syrup  should  last  for  three 
or  four  days.  After  a  few  weeks  the  same  supply  should  be 
allowed  every  second  day.  At  the  same  time,  should  the  weather 
be  fine,  artificial  pollen  should  be  offered  in  the  open  air.  I  use 
for  this  purpose  an  old  skep  half  filled  with  shavings ;  over  these 
a  few  handfnls  of  pea  fiour  are  sprinkled.  In  Scotland  we  pur-, 
chase  it  under  the  name  of  Glasgow  brose  meal  for  about  2d 
per  pound.  I  have  also  used  rye  meal  with  success.  My  bees 
have  been  busy  as  millers  on  the  pea  flour  every  fine  day  since 
the  1st  inst.,  and  need  no  teaching  in  a  season  like  this,  when 
spring  flowers  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  Should  the 
weather  continue  cold  the  candy  cake  described  on  page  186 
should  be  substituted  for  the  syrup  and  meal.  Should  it  be 
found  at  any  time  that  the  food  thus  supplied  is  being  stored  and 
sealed  to  any  great  extent  the  feeder  should  be  removed,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  comb  unsealed  with  the  honey  knife  every 
day  or  two.  'Diis  will  have  the  same  effect  as  the  bottle,  and 
give  room  for  egg-laying. 

Under  this  treatment  the  bees  will  rapidly  increase  in  numbers 
and  will  require  more  room.  The  spare  combs  formerly  removed 
should  be  replaced,  one  every  ten  days  or  so  being  inserted  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  brood  nest.  When  these  are  exhausted 
sheets  of  comb  foundation  may  be  given  instead.  With  good 
fertile  queens  this  treatment  will  soon  bring  the  stock  to  swarm- 
ing point,  and,  unless  thwarted  by  the  adverse  weather  so  common 
in  May,  a  fair  harvest  of  honey  may  then  be  obtained  from  the 
gooseberry,  apple,  and  other  fruit  blossoms. 

Should  the  narvest  from  clover  or  heather  be  chiefly  in  view 
we  would  strongly  recommend  that  stimulative  feeding  as  de- 
Bcribed  be  delayed  till  about  the  1st  of  April.  Unless  increase  is 
desired  it  is  no  profit  to  have  the  hive  crowded  with  bees  for 
weeks  before  there  is  honey  in  the  fields.  Frequently  such  stocks 
would  perish  from  over-population  unless  fed  at  considerable 
expense.  Then,  also,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  bees  are  getting 
old  (if  six  weeks  can  be  called  an  old  age).  The  queen  also  is  by 
this  time  frequently  overtaxed,  and  fails  to  keep  the  combs  filled 
with  brood  when  it  is  most  desirable.  We  want  to  have  our 
stocks  just  coming  to  the  swarming  point  and  our  queens  just  at 
their  best  when  clover  blooms,  and  then  we  are  sure  of  supers. 

Being  situated  in  a  district  where  all  the  above  sources  of 
honey  are  abundant  my  intention  is  to  stimulate  early,  extract, 
and  swarm  to  a  limited  extent  up  to  the  second  week  of  June, 
equalise  stocks  so  that  all  may  be  fit  for  supering  when  clover 
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bloomfl,  zear  yoxmg  qneezu  or  import  lAganuiB  to  take  the  place 
of  Uiose  becoming  aged,  so  that  every  hive  may  hare  a  fresh  young 
queen,  and  allow  no  more  swarming  till  clover  fails.  A  few  more 
artificial  swarms  may  then  be  made  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  all 
stocks  being  still  strong  when  the  heather  blooms  in  August. 
It  is  mere  waste  of  time  and  means  to  allow  unlimited  swarming 
during  the  honey  harvest,  or  to  have  our  attention  taken  up  in 
nursing  handfuls  of  bees.  Strong  stocks  will  require  least  atten- 
tion, unless  the  pleasant  task  of  pUing  on  empty  and  removing  full 
supers  be  regarded  as  a  toil.  Mx,  Pettigrew  deserves  the  tbuiks 
of  eveiy  bee-keeper  for  his  persistent  advocacy  of  large  hives  and 
strong  stocks.  These  are  the  alpha  and  omega  of  success. — 
William  EaITT,  Beecrqfty  Blairgowrie, 


PEA  FLOUR  FOR  POLLEN. 

Why  is  it  that  bees  on  the  finish  of  early  spring  days  after  a 
few  hours'  work  at  pollen  gathering,  while  the  sun  is  growing 
hotter  and  the  air  more  and  more  balmy,  cease  from  their  labours 
so  early  in  the  morning,  and  appear  listiess  and  indolent  the  rest 
of  the  day  ?  Why  is  it,  again,  that  the  same  sort  of  thing  occurs 
in  the  warmest  days  of  October  in  respect  of  honey  gathering, 
when  the  ivy  blossom  is  most  abundant  ?  Often  have  I  seen 
them  at  work  in  autumn  (^uite  early  in  the  mommg  as  busily  as 
in  summer  time,  dashing  m  and  out  of  their  hives  with  all  the 
activity  displayed  in  June  and  July,  yet  oftentimes  all  is  quiet 
long  before  noon.  In  both  cases  the  answer  is  doubtless  die 
same.  The  supply  of  both  honey  and  pollen  being  limited,  they 
simply  oease  from  their  labours  because  they  have  gathered  aU 
which  the  flowers  have  been  able  to  produce  during  Uie  secretive 
season  of  night.  No  one,  at  least,  will  venture  to  doubt  that  this 
is  true  as  to  the  |;athering  of  the  honey.  The  blossoms  at  best 
produce  but  a  limited  quantity  of  nectar,  which  is  soon  extracted 
from  the  flowers  and  carried  off  by  the  diligent  tasects.  If  any 
remains  it  is  only  the  coarser  and  more  acrid  or  pungent  secretion 
of  the  flowerSj  which  has  no  attraction  to  the  palate  of  the  bee, 
although,  as  m  the  case  of  ivv  honey,  it  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
multitude  of  wasps  and  flies  who  may  be  seen  still  thronging  the 
bushes  long  after  the  bees  have  regaled  themselves  sufficiently. 
Tet  some  may  demur  to  the  correctness  of  the  same  reasoning,  as 
to  the  cause  why  bees  cease  so  early  from  poUen  gathering,  even 
before  the  flowers  have  attained  their  meridian  splendour  or  de- 
veloped the  half  of  tiieir  fragrance.  Will  the  following  facts  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  prove  the  case  as  I  put  it  ? — 

Having  resolved  to  try  whether  my  oees  would  take  the  pea 
flour  recommended  by  some  apiarians  m  any  considerable  degree, 
this  spring  in  particular  when  flowe»  are  so  unusually  scarce,  I 
put  a  few  teaspoonfuls  into  the  crown  of  a  straw  skep  in  the 
warmest  and  sunniest  nook  in  my  garden  close  to  some  of  my 
strongest  hives.  The  day  was  stiU  and  sunny,  though  decidedly 
cold.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  two  or  three  bees  had  round  it  out, 
and  were  soon  busy  nibbling  and  carrying  off  the  flour.  The  hive 
was  never  empty  as  long  as  the  sun  shone  out  warmly,  yet  there 
seemed  not  to  be  much  enthusiasm  in  those  who  visited  the  skep. 
No  quantity  was  carried  off  which  could  make  any  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  the  pollen  riches  of  the  hive.  Having  read  elsewhere 
that  some  of  this  flour  had  been  put  into  crocus  blossoms,  and 
there  had  proved  most  attanaotive,  I  began  yesterday  morning 
OCarch  7th),  to  try  the  experiment  myself.  It  was  a  most  lovely 
day  from  dawn  to  sunset,  as  soft  as  many  a  day  in  early  summer. 
Tluee  times  during  the  day  I  went  round  the  clumps  of  crocuses 
and  half  filled  several  hundred  blossoms  with  the  pea  flour,  just 
such  as  the  grocers  sell  for  making  peasoup.  It  is  sold  in  small 
packets  for  2d.  each.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  said  crocus 
clumps  were  thronged  with  bees,  often  as  manv  as  thirty  or  forty 
bees  to  a  single  clump.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  pea  flour  was 
all  gone,  and  the  bees'  activitv  had  almost  ceased.  Some  few 
were  foraging  and  picking  up  tne  crumbs  that  had  fallen  on  the 
ground  or  on  the  foliage  around.  Meanwhile  the  straw  skep  with 
Its  much  larger  quantity  of  flour  was  more  continuously  visited, 
but  never  with  such  eagerness  or  with  such  numbers  as  the  crocus 
blossoms.  Again  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  renewed 
the  supply  of  flour  in  the  blossoms,  even  up  to  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  always  with  the  same  result — ^a  fresh  rush  of 
bees  80  long  as  the  flour  lasted,  and  quietness  was  restored  when 
it  was  exhausted.  To-day,  though  not  so  balmy  as  yesterday, 
and  with  some  wind  from  the  east  but  equally  sunny,  has  shown 
the  same  result,  and  I  am  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  my 
surmise  in  the  matter  of  pollen  as  well  as  of  honey,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  great  value  of  pea  flour  in  such  a  season  as 
this,  supposing  that  it  is  really  used  as  food  for  the  young  bees,  and 
that  there  is  no  mistaken  instinct  in  its  being  gathered  at  all. 

I  know  some  have  strongly  condemned  any  artificial  supply  of 
pollen  to  bees  on  the  ground  that  they  gather  already  a  far  larger 
quantity  than  they  need.  I  cannot  endorse  this  theoi^.  I  believe 
that  bees  never  gather  more  than  a  prudent  instinctive  foresight 
teaches  them  to  collect  and  store  away  as  necessary  for  their 
wants.  It  is  true  we  find  large  quantities  in  most  hives  in  the 
autumn  when  we  make  our  annual  harvest  of  their  honey  stores  ; 
but  would  it  not  all  be  needed  if  we  did  not  rob  the  bees  so 


mercilessly,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  than  the  breeding  of  young 
bees  goes  on  more  or  less  vigorously  throaghont  the  winter^ 
even  in  the  coldest  weather  ?  Anyhow  in  such  an  exoeptional 
year  as  the  present,  no  reasonable  man  can  think  it  otherwise 
than  prudent  to  supplement  so  necessary  a  condiment,  without 
which  our  hives  must  become  weakened,  and  which  is  not  to  be 
had  otherwise.  In  another  three  weeks  we  shall  doubtleM  have 
an  abundance  of  the  natural  supply.  Till  then  let  us  give  our 
bees  as  much  pea  flour  as  they  choose  to  take  up. — ^B.  dc  w. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

WiXTTERiNO  Hrrjs  IK  Peach  Housk  (OW  SubseHbery^—^A.  hive  of  bees 
wblch  was  kept  in  a  peach  honaa  all  winter  was  placed  in  the  garden  on  the 
ivtmn  of  fine  weather,  and  seemed  to  be  all  wrong.  The  few  bees  whidi 
came  ont  seemed  to  be  glued  over  with  hooey.  A.  neighbour  whom  I  ooa- 
salted  lifted  the  hiye  up  and  found  the  floorboard  oovored  half  an  in^  thick 
with  dead  bees,  and  something  ressmbling  sand  or  meal.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  reason  and  what  I  ought  to  do  ?"  Your  hire  is  in  a  bad  condition, 
but  we  cannot  be  qaite  certain  what  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  so  many 
bees.  It  may  have  been  old  age,  dysentery,  or  confinement.  The  dust  te>> 
sembllng  meal  which  was  found  on  the  board  warn  diseased  poUen,  or  a 
mixture  of  pollen  and  mites  which  had  fallen  from  the  cells.  PoUen,  lite 
cheese,  is  often  attacked  by  animalcuUe,and  li^enattacked  it  rolls  out  of  the 
cells— a  moTing  mass—and  aecomolates  on  the  floorboard.  The  bees  tliat 
appeared  glued  or  unsightly  on  coming  out  had  been  wading  amongst  dead 
bees  covered  with  the  dirt  and  dust  of  the  hive.  The  board  should  be  well 
cleaned,  and  the  living  bees  fed  with  a  little  warm  syrup  twice  arweek.  If 
the  hive  contains  bees  enough  to  hatch  breed  it  wiU  live  and  may  do  iielL 
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BJBMARKS. 

18th.— Overoast  and  dull,with  dark  clonds  at  times  all  the  nioniing;  line 
with  sunshine  after  4  P Ji.,  stormy  sky  at  sunset ;  beantifnl  stsrligbt 
evening,  but  cloudy  after  10  P.M.  [starlight  night 

18th.— Very  cold  but  beautifully  bright  day,  almost  cloudless  sky;   flue 

14th.— Very  damp  and  cold,  snow  and  sleet  all  the  moruiiig  ;  rain  in  after- 
noon and  evening  ;  very  uncomfortable  day. 

If  th.— Bright  sunny  day,  with  cold  wind. 

18th.— Fine  in  early  morning,  rain  commenced  at  10.48  A.M. ;  slight  bafl 
shower  at  1.13 ;  soUr  halo  4.66  p.m.  ;  bright  starlight  evening. 

17th.— DuU  grey  day,  slight  rain  between  10  and  11  AJM..;  few  glesiH  of 
sunshine  in  afternoon ;  cloudy  evening. 

ISth.— Foggy  morning,  brightened  a  little  after  9  A.M.,  bat  only  for  a  diort 
time^  slight  drizzling  rain  at  11.4A  am,,  thick  and  gloomy;  nncb 
clearer  and  finer  between  6  and  6  P  JC.,  bright  sky  at  sunset;  xainiAnigbt 
Temperature  almoat  exactly  the  average.— G.  J.  Symons. 


(X)YBNT  OABDBN  MAREST.— MARCH  19. 
OXTR  report  remains  the  same  as  last  week. 

FRUIT. 


Apples }Mleye 

Apricots dozen 

Cherries ^Ib 

Chestnuts bushe  1 

Currants i  sieve 

Black i  sieve 
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Melons 
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YEGBTABLES. 


Artichokes 

Aspanums 

Beans,  Kidney.. 

Beet.Red   

Broccoli 

Brussels  Sprouts 

Cabbage  

Carrots  

Capsicums 

Cauliflowors.... 

Celery 
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Mushrooms ....  pottle 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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MAKCH  J7— APRIL  2,  1879. 


Royal  Society  at  8.30  P Jf.  Saleof  Orchids  at  Stevens' 
Royal  Institatiou  at  8  P.M.  [  Rooms 

i  SUKDAT  IK  LXNT.      PASSION  SUNDAY. 


Zoological  Society  at  8.30  F  JC. 
Society  of  Arts  at  8  P  jc. 
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ftom  observations  taken  sear  London  dnzing  forty-three  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  64.6^ ;    and  its  night 
tempecatore  84.4^. 


THE  GRAPE  VINE,  AND  ITS  CULTURE.— No.  1. 

>^  ROB  ABLY  some  of  your  readers  when  they 
^^^  observe  the  heading  of  this  article  may  think 
that  the  sabject  has  been  written  about, so 
much  in  the  Journal  of  JECarticulture  and 
other  gardening  papers  that  nothing  new  can 
be  said  respecting  it.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  true ;  but  Vine-culture  is  increasing  so 
rapidly,  and  is  being  taken  u^  by  so  many  who 
were  never  "  brought  up  "  to  it,  that  no  annual 
volume  of  any  horticultural  paper  can  be  regarded  as 
complete  unless  it  contains  a  full  and  modem  treatise 
on  uie  Grape  Vine  ;  in  fact  the  many  answers  to 
correspondents  which  weekly  appear  in  the  Journal  respect- 
ing the  Grape  Vine  testify  that  many  readers  are  yet 
deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  this  delicious 
froit,  and  their  demand  for  information  should  make  any 
practical  notes  on  the  subject  acceptable. 

Most  people  know  by  this  time  that  the  Vine  is  indige- 
nous to  Asia,  but  from  its  being  found  growing  wild  in 
Greece,  Italy,  Armenia,  and  in  many  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe  it  will  be  well  not  to  define  its  nativity  too 
dosely.  However,  no  discussion  on  this  point  need  be 
entered  into,  as  its  native  requirements  do  not  bear  any 
important  relation  to  the  treatment  it  generally  receives  in 
close  warm  houses  in  this  country.  In  this  respect  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Vine  is  often  grown  at  greater  expense 
than  IB  necessary. 

Much  may  be  said  about  propagation  and  treatment  of 
the  young  canes  during  the  first  year  of  their  existence. 
In  many  cases  eyes  and  cuttings  of  Vines  are  inserted  in 
January,  but  they  seldom  make  satisfactory  growth  until 
April  or  May,  and  probably  the  best  of  all  times  to  propa- 
gate the  Vine  is  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  March.  At 
that  time  they  start  immediately  into  growth  and  main- 
tain it  until  tiiey  are  fully  developed ;  whereas  those  in- 
serted earlier  often  assume  a  slow  sickly  growth,  and  we 
know  tiiat  with  many  plants,  including  the  Vine,  this  is  a 
bad  beginning.  Anythine  checked  in  its  infancy  is  stunted 
for  a  considerable  time.  This  being  the  case,  we  will  decide 
on  propagating  our  Vines  in  March. 

Whether  eyes  or  cuttings  are  employed  the  wood  from 
which  they  are  obtained  should  have  been  fully  matured 
daring  the  previous  season.  Wood  of  medium  strength  is 
the  most  desirable.  Some  think  if  they  propagate  from 
strong  thick  wood  a  strong  robust  plant  must  be  the  result, 
bat  the  opposite  is  more  fi'equently  the  case  ;  because,  how- 
ever strong  it  may  be,  such  wood  does  not  start  so  freely  into 
growth  as  medium-sized  wood,  at  least  we  have  found  it  so. 
The  term  Vine  "  eye  "  might  be  made  more  intelligible 


e 


by  being  called  a  Vine*  **  bud,"  for  propagating  from  an 
eye  is  simply  employing  a  bud  with  a  piece  ot  the  wood 
attached  to  it.  To  do  this  the  shoot  should  oe  cut  across  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  bud  and  2  inches  below  it. 
The  lower  or  longest  part  shoiUd  then  be  cut  in  a  slanting 
direction  from  about  half  the  length  to  a  sharp  point  at 
^e  end.  This  is  all  the  preparation  required,  and  each 
bud  should  then  be  potted  singly  in  the  centre  of  a  3-inch 
ire.  MBi— yefi.  xxxtl,  nsw  sbbies. 


pot  filled  with  a  mixture  of  half  loam  and  half  leaf  soil 
or  horse  dun^.  We  always  fill  the  number  of  pots  required 
first.  A  hole  about  the  size  of  the  forefinger  is  then 
made  in  the  centre  of  each  pot ;  this  is  filled  with  silver 
sand,  and  the  wood  is  forced  into  it.  When  this  operation 
is  done  early,  say  in  January  or  February,  the  pots  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  cool  shed  until  March,  and  then  be 
placed  in  heat ;  but  in  making  and  inserting  eyes  now  they 
may  be  placed  at  once  in  their  growing  quarters.  A  bottom 
heat  between  70®  and  80*  causes  them  to  start  quickly  into 
CTowth,  and  an  air  temperature  about  the  same  is  very 
nivourable  to  their  development ;  but  in  April,  May,  and 
onwards  they  make  very  satisfactory  progress  in  a  cold 
frame  or  house.  Care  should  be  taken  at  aJl  times  that  the 
soil  about  the  young  Vines  never  becomes  too  dry.  This  is 
injurious  to  all  plants  in  a  young  state. 

The  bud  will  show  a  few  leaves  before  many  roots  are 
formed,  but  as  soon  as  a  shoot  begins  to  lengthen  roots  will 
become  abundant,  and  before  they  are  potbound  or  matted 
the  plants  must  be  shifted  from  the  3-inch  into  5-inch  pots. 
Good  drainage  must  be  provided  now,  and  about  half  the 
potting  mixture  should  consist  of  the  best  loam  obtainable, 
the  other  half  to  consist  of  well-decomposed  cow  dung,  or 
horse  dropping  in  a  moderately  fresh  condition,  leaf  soil, 
and  river  or  silver  sand  ;  a  handful  of  soot,  witn  a  4-inch 
potf  ul  of  ground  bones  being  added  to  each  bushel  of  the 
mixture.  Bones  may  be  dispensed  with  if  liquid  manure  is 
intended  to  be  liberally  applied  afterwards. 

In  shifting  them  from  their  first  pots  the  roots  should  be 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  soil  must  be  always 
made  firm.  After  potting,  the  place  in  which  they  are  stood 
should  be  kept  close  and  moist  until  the  roots  have  entered 
the  new  soil.  After  this  the  Vines  should  have  abundance 
of  air  and  sunshine  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Supposing 
Vine  eyes  are  inserted  in  March,  they  will  be  ready  to 
pot  as  described  by  the  end  of  April,  and  if  extra  strong 
canes  are  wanted  they  should  be  potted  in  8-inch  and  10-inch 
pots  in  June. 

Good  canes  for  planting  in  autumn  or  the  following  spring 
may  be  grown  in  5-inch  pots  ;  but  the  strongest  of  canes 
for  planting  or  for  fruiting  in  pots  the  following  season 
should  be  grown  in  10-inch  pots.  At  the  last  potting  the 
same  rules  must  be  attended  to  as  before,  and  as  the  cane 
will  now  be  of  considerable  length  care  must  be  taken  that 
it  is  not  broken  or  twisted.  As  a  rule  tliey  may  be  shifted 
from  5-inch  pots  into  larger  ones  when  tne  young  cane  is 
from  3  to  4  feet  high ;  but  a  stake  sufficiently  strong  to 
keep  it  upright  should  be  placed  to  each  Vine  from  the 
time  the  young  shoot  is  a  foot  high.  This  stake  should  not 
be  removed  at  subsequent  pottings,  and  the  young  shoots 
should  not  be  tied  to  any  wires  or  permanent  fixture  until 
the  Vines  have  been  potted  for  the  last  time.  After  that 
the  stake  may  be  dispensed  with  if  other  means  of  support 
be  convenient. 

During  the  time  young  Vines  are  making  their  principal 
growth  it  is  very  important  that  they  be  liberally  sup- 
plied with  nourishment  either  by  good  soil  or  abundance 
of  liquid  manure.  Never  let  them  become  dry  at  the  root, 
or  many  will  perish,  and  the  canes  must  be  as  fully  exposea 
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to  the  Bun  as  possible.  If  these  few  particulars  are  careftillj 
attended  to  excelleat  joung  Vines  may  be  grown  from  eyes  in 
one  season. 

June,  Julj,  and  August  should  be  devoted  to  their  substantial 
growth ;  September  and  October  to  their  ripening.  When 
September  is  hot  and  mild  they  may  be  placed  against  a  south 
wail  out  of  doars,  but  the  system  of  placing  them  out  in  such 
a  position  when  the  wood  and  leaves  are  tender  and  green  is 
not  a  good  one.  When  brown  and  leathery  it  is  different. 
Mttscats,  Ijidy  Downers,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  otbevs  of  this 
description  take  longer,  as  a  rule,  to  ripen  l^eir  wood  than 
(those  of  the  Hamburgh  class,  and  the  former  sometimes  re- 
quire a  little  extra  heat  to  complete  their  ripening. 

By  November  every  leaf  should  have  fallen  off,  and  the 
canes  should  be  hard  and  Dut-ooloured  to  the  point.  How  to 
dispose  of  these  to  the  best  advantage  must  be  told  in  another 
article  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  Vines  are  amongst  the  easiest 
to  propagate  of  all  fruit  tiiees  or  bushes,  and  many  amateurs, 
ss  well  as  gardeners,  would  find  Vine  propagation  both  pro- 
fitable and  interesting. — A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb. 


THE  COMMON  WHITE  GAKDEN  PINK. 

l¥ifiBBB  these  are  fxaroed  in  pots  they  will  now  be  fast  un- 
folding tbeir  blooms,  and  will  be  muoh  appreciated  wheie 
sweet  white  flowers  are  in  demand.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them 
into  flower  much  before  the  end  aC  February  under  tt^  system 
of  cultivation  we  pursue.  Our  earliest  batch  of  plante  is  later 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  sunless  weather  we  had  at  the  time 
we  were  about  to  introduce  them  into  heat,  and  we  refrained 
from  doing  so  on  that  account  Wc  find  the  common  Pink,  if 
forced  into  flower  in  a  close  confined  atmosphere  the  flower 
spikes  draw  up  weakly,  and  the  flowers  are  very  small  com- 
pared with  those  grown  under  more  natural  conditions.  Hiis 
season  has  been  very  unfavovrable  for  admitting  air,  which 
PtnkB  eojoy  in  all  their  stages  of  goowth.  We  preier  being  a 
lew  weeks  later  in  forcing  such  plante  into  flower  ndier  tlmi 
fljpoU  them  by  trying  to  force  them  unnaturally. 

We  do  not  see  in  gaordening  establishmente  the  UuKmg  of 
the  common  w|;iite  Pink  carried  out  so  much  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  The  flowers  of  the  Pink  being  so  deliciously  fragrant 
lenders  them  objects  of  attraction,  no  matter  at  what  season 
of  the  year  they  are  produced  ;  but  when  brought  into  flower 
during  February,  March,  and  April  they  are  especially  wel- 
C<»ne.  There  is  no  plant  that  would  give  greater  pleasure  to 
the  amateur  in  his  gneenhouee,  and"  under  (greenhouse  treat- 
neat  it  woald  come  into  flower  at  least  six  weeks  or  two 
months  earlier  than  those  in  outeide  borders.  The  amatenr 
wall  find  no  plant  ao  simple  and  easy  to  grow  as  the  Pink, 
fdpovided  our  qrstem  of  cultivation  is  followed,  as  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  in  detaiL 

In  most  gardens  white  Pinks  abound  in  quantity  in  the 
shrubbery  borders,  and  after  planting  are  frequently  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves  ;  however,  under  these  conditions  th^ 
continue  to  exist,  and  if  left  alone  soon  spread  into  large 
clumps  and  produce  a  mass  of  their  white  flowers  in  June. 
The  flowers  are  certeinly  only  short-lived,  nevertheless  the 
plante  are  worthy  of  pot  culture  to  be  foreed  into  flower  in 
early  spring.  If  none  already  exist  in  the  borders  they  ^oinld 
be  planted  at  once  where  they  are  not  too  much  shaded  with 
tnes,  and  where  sufficient  sun  can  act  upon  them  so  as  to 
ivpen  the  shoote  in  early  autumn. 

From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  September  we  select  all  the 
strongest  shoote  and  those  most  likely  to  bloom  the  tollowiug 
9prm.g,  a>y  small,  weak,  or  puny  shoote  being  disoarded,  as 
xbej  will  not  produce  a  flower.  The  cuttings  are  teken  off 
with  a  portion  of  the  old  wood  attached,  and  eight  or  uine  are 
placed  in  a  3-inch  pot,  or  double  that  quantity  in  a  5-inch 
pot.  The  compost  used  is  loam  and  sand ;  a  good  deal  of  sand 
il  inserted  about  halfway  up  the  pot  where  the  base  of  ihe 
OBttings  will  rest.  After  bemg  inserted  they  aie  placed  in  a 
cold  teme  and  receive  a  good  watering,  and  are  only  shaded 
f  tv  *  lew  hours  during  the  hottest  part  of  toe  day.  No  attempt 
is  nutde  to  keep  the  frame  close,  plenty  of  air  is  giv«n  day  and 
lught—tf  kept  dose  the  cuttings  damp.  Under  this  treatment 
with  us  nearly  every  cutting  takes  root. 

After  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted  they  are  removed  to  a 
shelf  close  to  the  glass  where  frost  can  be  excluded.  They 
remain  there  until  they  are  introduced  into  an  intermediate 
house  to  bring  them  into  flower.  Strong  heat  must  be  avoided 
in  forcing  them  into  flower,  and  air  must  be  admitted  on  all 
fjarotaable  occasions.     Under  these  conditions  nine  of  the! 


cuttings  out  of  ten  will  produce  a  flower,  and  form  striking 
little  objeote  of  interest  either  for  small  vases,  the  omamen- 
tetion  of  the  conservatory,  or  for  any  kind  of  decoration  for 
which  it  is  necessary  to  use  them. — W.  Basdnet. 


HINTS  ON  LANDSCAPE   GARDENING.—No.  8. 

TRIffi-PLANTINa  OK  SLOPBS. 

Some  sue  months  ago  the  seventh  article  on  this  suliject 
appeared  in  these  pages,  and  then  the  writing  was  nnsvoidj^ly 
interrupted ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  the  practice,  for  duDiig 
the  autumn  and  winter  I  have  been  much  engaged  in  hpdscgipe 
work,  and  now  return  to  my  labour  with  the  pleasant  feeling 
arising  from  an  enlarged  experience  and  greater  knowledge 
of  the  subject  Xrec^laDCing  was  tbe  last  theme,  let  us  re- 
turn to  it. 

I  have  had  occasion  lately  to  make  a  sftecial  stndy  of  a  long 
sloping  hankf  or  zather  hill,  forming  the  aide  of  a  valley,  whisb 
gemtlj  rises  from  the  margin  of  a  piece  of  water  to  a  Beigfit 
of  about  100  feet.  The  face  of  the  slope  is  broken,  and  tbeie 
are  three  hollows  running  up  from  the  water,  not  side  by  side, 
but  sufficiently  far  apart  to  admit  of  distinct  trtotment ;  butss 
two  of  them  conveige  at  the  top  upoft  a  fine  old  Bisehstekding 
out  clearly  upon  a  little  plateauf  it  appeared  to  ms  most  dew- 
able  to  treat  these  two  little  glens  and  the  high  broad  ridge 
between  than  as  component  parte  of  a  general  plan,  thus  fona- 
ing  a  bold  and  striking  feature  m  the  appettraoce  of  tbe  vaUef . 
Tbb  object  in  view  was  to  produce  a  fine  e^teet  from  a  given 
point  dn  the  other  sddd  of  the  water,  where  there  ia  a  favourite 
seat,  and  where  also  a  winding  path  turns  with  an  ahntot 
curve  out  of  a  thick  wood  to  the  water's  edge.  The  soU  of  the 
ridge  is  a  deep  loam,  and  it  has  been  planted  wi4h  Turkey 
Oaks  (Quercus  Cerris),  which  will  some  day  doubtless  form  s 
handsome  grove,  for  this  Oak  grows  fast  in  such  soil  and  makes 
splendki  trees  in  about  fifty  years.  HoUy  planted  freely  will 
form  an  agreeable  uadergrowth  ;  and  near  ih^  waiar  there  an 
Rhododendrons,  Mountain  Ashes^  and  Bvpeken.  Tbe  latter 
will  have  to  be  kept  within  due  bounds,  for  iit  grows  from  4t  ts 
8  feet  high,  having  probably  been  estebUdied  there  for  lion- 
dreda  of  years.  Holly,  ]foacken.  Rhododendron,  aad  Mountain 
Ashf  with  bold  patohes  of  Heather,  clothe  the  aides  of  one 
glen  ;  the  other,  being  swampy,  has  Sedges  and  Osmundas 
planted  along  its  bottom,  and  tbe  slopes  will  be  turued  to 
account  for  a  selection  of  many  omamentel  kinds  of  Willow. 

The  third  hollow  hardly  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  glen, 
having  a  broad  almost  flat  bottom  with  steep  sloping  bimhi, 
which  teke  a  wide  semicircular  sweep  at  the  upper  end.  The 
bottom,  although  not  required  for  a  path,  wae  so  suggestiw  of 
one  that  it  was  left  open,  and  Rbododendroos  were  planiai 
Ujp  the  slopes  on  either  hand,  sot  following  a  sAnight  liae,  but 
at  some  poiate  coming  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  bottom  awl 
at  others  running  upwards,  leaving  bold  patohes  of  tbe  8k)pes 
unplanted.  Above  the  Rhododendrons  there  are  Beech  trees 
at  considerable  distance  apart,  with  a  few  choice  and  distinct 
Conifers,  such  as  Abies  Morinda,  A.  Albertiana,  A.  Douglasii, 
and  Taxodium  distichum.  To  these  I  think  of  adding  yoong 
trees  of  Pinus  excelsa.  These  trees  are  not  in  formal  rows,  but 
are  mostiy  stending  singly  in  suiteble  positions  on  the  sides 
and  beyond  the  tops  of  the  slopes.  At  one  or  two  pointB  there 
will  be  rather  large  clumps  of  Finos  excelsa,  extending  a  ttttis 
way  down  the  slopes  and  nmniag  back  into  ^e  woodlaad 
above,  these  forming  dense  masses. 

I  have  shown  that  this  method  of  planting  an  iraegular  hill- 
side is  more  for  tbe  production  of  pleasing  effecte  at  a  little 
distence  than  for  the  close  inspection  which  paths  runnisg 
along  it  would  afford.    There  are  a  dozen  other  ways  ci  plant- 
ing it,  each  equally  good ;  and  without  laying  down  arbitnuy 
rules,  it  may  be  steted  generally  that  when  such  slopes  form 
part  of  dressed  grounds  of  small  extent  a  more  elaborate  style 
of   treatm^it  would  be  advisable — ^greater  variety,  but  no 
striving  for  startling  effect    Part  might  be  turfed,  with  pa^ 
leadaag  to  the  chief  ob)ecte  of  interest    Choice  sfarabs  and 
trees  may  be  planted  on  the  turf,  any  that  are  tendez  being 
plfloted  in  shelcered  nooks  specially  prepared  for  them  among 
the  hardy  diirubs  or  afforded  by  inequalities  of  ths  sui&ce. 
Any  such  features  may  be  introduced  or  turned  to  aoooont 
without  dashing  with  others.    Jutting  rocks  may  stand  oat 
amid  a  partial  clothing  of  trailers,  or  furnish  homes  for  tboss 
little  plante  of  miniature  growth  but  exquisite  forms  term^ 
alpine  plants,  and  a  path  brought  naturally  past  them  to  admn 
of  that  close  inspection  such  "  curios  "  invite ;  but  wc  mm 
have  no  high-pileMl  heaps  of  rock  on  the  turf.    Maks  roc^  beds 
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if  yon  will— I  know  notUng  more  ornamental — ^bnt  relegate 
muSh  miniatare  Alps  to  the  children's  playgroond. 

It  is  in  a  laTine  that  rocks  should  play  a  man  prominent 
part,  plenty  of  shelving  strata  or  projecting  crags  being  gene- 
rally found  along  its  steep  sides.  I  have  had  two  such  ravines 
to  treat,  and  have  confined  the  planting  to  trees  and  shrubs  in 
keeping  with  a  semi-wild  scene.  The  Birch  tells  well  there, 
and  is  planted  singly  in  snitaUe  positions  from  half  way  up 
tiie  aides  to  the  tops,  where  an  occasional  Uurge  clump  yields 
its  long  flexible  pendant  bnmches  to  the  sway  of  every  breese, 
and  the  wbite-bariied  stems  enliyen  the  scene  at  all  seasons 
at  the  year.  Soon  now  will  the  opting  buds  clustering  thickly 
vpon  every  bnmtdilet  have  a  chsjming  appearance,  brief,  yet 
beaatilul  by  its  freshness  and  delicacy.  Hawthorn  pink  and 
white,  Laburnum  and  Holly,  wiUt  laige  masses  of  the  common 
yellow,  the  white,  and  the  late  yellow  Broom,  with  Mountain 
Asfti,  wild  Guelder  Rose  and  Heather,  afford  sufficient  clothing 
for  the  sides.  Bracken,  too,  is  employed  largely  in  large  irre- 
gular beds,  while  many  a  choice  hardy  Fern  finds  a  snug  home 
among  the  numerous  nooks  that  here  present  themselves.  In 
one  ravine  a  trout  stream  is  taken  advantage  of  to  form  pools, 
cascades,  and  waterfalls ;  at  some  places  rushing  among  inter- 
cepting boulders,  at  others  pouring  down  over  the  rock,  and 
then  gliding  on  through  comparatively  quiet  pools  fringed 
with  Fern  under  the  shade  of  overhanging  branches.  Water 
tossed  in  the  air  through  a  thousand  jets,  and  made  to  fall 
down  costly  cascades  of  dressed  stone,  may  excite  our  wonder  ; 
but  the  whole  thing  is  too  artificial — too  toy-like  to  afford  such 
genuine  pleasure  as  does  my  "  babbling  brook,"  the  treatment 
of  which  forms  a  special  and  most  eng^rossing  study,  not  lightly 
to  be  taken  up  nor  easily  mastered.  If  a  cascade  is  made  the 
plauting  must  be  done  so  as  to  impart  and  receive  beauty  from 
it,  Tistas  being  made  to  admit  of  its  coming  into  view  from 
the  most  favourable  points,  and  rich  masses  of  foliage  grouped 
80  as  to  form  an  appropriate  background. — £.  Lugkhubst. 


BIRDS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES. 

I  AM  much  in  the  same  predicament  as  "Wiltshire 
Rectob.'*  I  do  not  prune  till  the  Gooseberries  are  big  enough 
for  a  pie  ;  I  then  cut  out  twigs  and  Gooseberries.  If  I  were 
to  prune  beforehand  I  should  never  have  a  Gooseberry.  I  do 
not  wish  birds  to  be  annihilated,  but  of  late  they  have  increased 
too  much  upon  us.  The  year  before  last  they  ate  all  my  small 
fruits,  and  then  pulled  down  and  pecked  the  Pears.  Before  the 
frost  set  in  I  had  five  dozen  blackbirds  and  thrushes  shot.  There 
is  no  danger  of  annihilation  in  a  wooded  country.  I  twice 
counted  thirty-seven  of  these  birds  on  an  acre  of  grass  near  a 
farmer's  garden  before  the  winter  set  in. — W.  F.  Radclytfe. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  SEASON— ROSES. 

We  may  new  reasonably  hope  that  the  winter  is  ended,  at 
all  events  in  the  west.  But  we  shall  have  cause  to  remember 
the  late  winter  with  any  but  grateful  feelings  on  account  ot 
its  destructive  severity. 

My  Roses  have  been  killed  by  hundreds,  and  fortunately  I 
had  not  bought  any  this  winter,  or  most  likely  they  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Teas  have  not  suffered  more 
than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  those  that  remain  are  looking 
▼eiy  sickly.  X  have  had  to  throw  away  hundreds  of  plante 
which,  though  not  dead,  were  so  injured  that  I  did  not  like  to 
give  ^em  away.  In  consequence  I  have  a  large  space  un- 
occupied on  which  I  shall  grow  Potatoes.  This,  I  apprehend, 
will  be  a  good  change  for  the  ground,  as  no  crop,  I  believe, 
sweetens  and  cleans  soil  so  much  as  these  useful  tuners. 
'  Signs  of  spring  are  not  wanting  in  my  garden.  All  my 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and  Roman  Hyacinths  are  fully  out  in 
bloom,  and  a  few  days  since  I  had  a  bloom  of  Iris  reticulata. 
Xhia  is  a  very  early-blooming  species,  but  is  not  supposed  to 
be  so  early  as  Iris  Histrio,  yet  the  latter  is  not  above ,  the 
ground.  All  my  Ixias,  Babianas,  and  Sparaxis  have  been  killed, 
and  my  Persian  Ranunculuses  also. 

I  have  received  accounts  from  friends  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties who  have  lost  all  their  Teas  and  Noisettes.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  begin  pruning.  It  is  now  the  third 
week  in  tfareh,  and  most  of  the  trees  are  only  beginning  to 
shoot  Probably  I  shall  not  prune  my  trees  before  April — the 
time  that  I  generally  cut  the  Teas — and  unless  we  have  suitable 
vreather  in  April  and  May,  the  blooming  season  will  be  very 
late. 

With  regard  lo  the  discussion  that  has  been  commenced  in 


the  Journal  about  scentless  Roses,  I  am  inclined  to  think  far 
too  much  has  been  said  respecting  the  importance  of  perfume. 
So  far  as  Rose  shows  are  concerned  perfume  is  the  very  last 
point  to  be  eomsidered,  if  indeed  it  is  ever  taken  into  account. 
I  remember  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  once  gave  a 
prise  for  the  most  fragrant  Roses  in  a  distinct  class,  and  the  late 
Mr.  John  Keynes  advertised  his  winning  the  first  price  in  the 
class  for  *'  smell."  But  this  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
National  Society  has  no  prizes  of  this  kind.  As  to  learing  out 
'*  the  Baroness  *'  because  she  is  deficient  in  perfume,  you  might 
as  well  speak  of  leaving  out  Centifolia  rosea  because  the  wood  is 
covered  with  thorns.  If  Baronne  de  Rothschild  were  to  be  left 
out  of  Rose  stands  because  it  is  destitute  of  perfume,  the  sooner 
Rose  ^ihibitiaDs  are  abandon^  the  better. — ^Wyld  Savage. 


YOUNG  GARDENERS  AND  THEIR  DIFFICULTIES. 

In  termer  years  1,  in  common  with  many  young  gardeners, 
shared  in  ttte  belief  that  nothing  pleased  "  an  old  hand  "  better 
than  keeping  younger  men  in  the  background.  It  might  have 
been  the  case  with  a  few  individuals,  but  I,  for  one,  have  good 
reasons  for  thinking  how  wrong  we  were  to  entertain  such 
ideas  of  head  gardeners  generally.  The  ready  response  of 
sereral  experienced  men  to  "  ToBK's  "  appeal  affords  practical 
proof  at  all  events  of  the  unselfishness  of  some  "old  ones," 
and  I  hope  that  thein  and  the  Editor's  advice  will  not  be  lost 
on  the  rising  generation  of  gardenen.  "Tobk"  no  doubt 
fully  appreciates  the  sympathy  expressed,  but  judging  from 
my  own  experience  I  certainly  think  that  what  he  wants  is 
stUl  more  practical  advice. 

"  Do  the  necessary  work  first,  and  if  possible  finish  one  job 
before  commencing  another."  is  no  doubt  very  good  advice  ; 
but  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  What  is  the  most  necessary 
work  to  be  done  ?  is  one  of  the  greatest  perplexities  of  young 
gardeners.  I  should  not  advise  them  to  study  an  unlimited 
collection  of  books,  as  I  found  that  the  many  and  varied 
directions  they  contained  only  tended  to  still  further  bewilder 
me.  The  late  Mr.  R.  Fish's  "Work  for  the  Week"  in  the 
Jowmal  9f  Hortievlture  was  my  greatest  help,  and  I  certainly 
cannot  point  to  any  more  sound  or  practical  advice  than  the 
"  Work  for  the  Week  "  in  the  Journal  of  the  present  day  con- 
tains. It  is  most  comprehensive,  and  a  young  gardener  can- 
not do  better  than  be  guided  by  it,  bearing  in  mind  that, 
although  the  directions  are  given  suitable  for  the  following 
week,  they  should  not  be  carrted  out  at  all  hazards,  but  shoula 
be  followed  more  or  less  according  to  local  cireumstances.  If» 
therefore,  I  found  it  necessary  to  be  guided  by  the  "  Work  for 
the  Week  "  I  should  study,  and,  on  Sie  first  favourable  occa- 
sion, follow  the  advice  given  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  be  level 
with  the  writer — the  present  weather  having  evidently  delayed 
his  operetions. 

It  IS  very  right  and  proper  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
cook,  and  the  best  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  keep  that  in- 
dividual well  supplied  with  seasonable  yegetables.  In  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  assist  "Yokk"  and  others  similarly 
placed  I  will  briefly  give  my  experience  on  matters  connected 
with  this  subject.  I  have  been  rather  unfortunate  in  my 
experience  with  kitchen-garden  labourers,  as  I  have  never 
received  any  very  reliable  information  from  them,  at  the 
same  time  I  must  admit  having  found  out  from  them  to  a 
certain  extent  how  the  garden  had  been  previously  cropped. 
It  certainly  requires  much  tact  in  a  young  gardener  to  manage 
them,  especially  if  they  find  them  inexperienced.  Jealousy  of 
one  anouier  is  a  prevailing  evil  among  them ;  give  one  the 
lead  and  he  will  keep  the  othere  out  of  the  garden  as  much  aa 
possible  ;  consequently,  instead  of  work  being  completed  at 
the  proper  time,  it  will  be  done  when  too  late.  This  applies 
more  especially  to  the  sowing  of  large  breadths  of  seeds,  or 
the  planting  of  large  quantities  of  Broccoli,  fcc,  the  weather 
dry  and  the  soil  in  good  woricing  order  for  the  former,  or  a 
dull  day  after  rata  for  the  latter.  This  state  of  thmgs  may  be 
completely  reyersed  on  the  following  day,  and  if  the  work  ib 
only  half  completed  the  gardener  will  see  how  wrong  he  has 
been  not  to  concentrate  his  strength  and  completing  the  work 
at  once,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  one  or  two  men.  Much  Celery 
is  frequently  spoilt  by  not  taking  advantage  of  a  farourable 
day  for  earthing  it  up. 

For  most  establishments  yon  cannot  grow  too  many  Potatoes, 
and  in  many  instances  double  cropping  has  to  be  reported  to 
to  obtain  sufficient,  and  also  to  have  a  full  supply  of  winter 
vegetables  for  winter  use.  "  Yobe:,"  no  doubt,  has  seen  the  plan 
advocated  by  some  writers  of  placing  the  rows  of  Potatoes  suffi- 
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ciently  wide  apart  to  admit  ot  oae  row,  and  Peaa  so  apart  as  to 
admittJireeor  morerowBof  Broccoli,  ire.,  being  plantei  between 
them.  I  have  tried  both  plans,  aod  do  not  recommend  either. 
M;  practice  is  to  plant  large  quantities  of  heavy  cropping  early 
Potatoes,  such  as  Mona's  Pride,  VciEcli'a  and  Biiere'  Ashleaf 
in  rows  30  inches  apart,  and  euch  aorta  aa  Saowflake,  Iiapstone 
Kidney,  and  Schoolmaster  in  rows  3  feet  apart.  I  advise 
"YOBK"  to  plant  a  buahel  at  least  of  each  of  the  above 
Tarieties.  A  good  dressing  of  manure  is  given,  which  is  dug 
in  deep  enough  to  prevent  actual  cootoct  with  Che  tubers.  As 
soon  as  the  crop  of  the  early  varieties  is  matured  (the  haulm 
need  not  of  necessity  be  decaying),  the  whole  ia  lifted  and 
stored  for  immediate  use,  tho  soil  levelled,  not  dug,  with  a 
fork,  well  trodden,  and  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
planted  with  Broccoli,  ijavoys,  Drussels  Sprouts,  kc.  If 
manure  is  plentiful  mulching  is  resorted  to  rather  than  digging 
it  in.  The  ground  being  firm,  the  growth  is  more  sturdy  and 
in  every  way  tiettcr  adapted  to  withstand  a  severe  winter  than 
those  muddled  in  among  Potstoes  or  drawn  up  between  the 
Peas.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  aecoud  early  Potaloes 
when  cleared  is  manured  and  dug  for  Buccessicnal  sowings  of 
Lettuce,  Endive,  Turnips,  Carrots,  winter  Spinach,  ice. 

With  regard  to  Peas  I  was  advised,  vrhen  commencing  my 
duties  aa  head  gardener,  to  place  the  rowa  as  far  apart  aa  the 
varieties  grew  high,  and  to  make  a  sowing  of  one  or  more  aorls 
aa  aooa  as  the  previous  sowing  was  fairly  in  sight.  The  advice 
I  found  both  simple  and  good  ;  at  the  same  time  I  must  confess 
that  I  miaaed  a  sowing  or  two  of  both  Peas  and  I*ttucea,  and 
foond  myself  in  a  difficulty  accordingly.  Hplnnch  does  well 
between  the  Pens,  and  I  have  found  a  row  of  Cauliflowers  grown 
in  a  similar  position  come  in  very  useful. 

I  would  Htrongly  advise  young  gardeners  not  to  sow  seeds  of 
the  Bmssica  tribe  in  driblets  in  out-of-the-way  places  ;  but 
after  the  first  sowing^under  a  wall,  as  advised  by  the  writer 
of  "Work  for  the  Week  "-—giving  the  preference  to  a  good 
open  position,  sowing  good  quantities,  acd  allowing  every 
plant  plenty  ot  room.  At  planting  time  they  will  then  have 
anabundanceof  sturdy  plants,  which  will  be  almost  invaluable, 
especially  the  June  sowmg  of  the  smaller  varieties  ot  Cabbages 
or  Coleworts.  By  all  means  keep  up  a  good  supply  ot  Lettuce, 
and  let  these  also  be  grown  in  an  open  position.  It  is  with 
these  and  other  vegetables  that  must  necessarily  be  sown  often 
and  at  regular  intervals  that  yonng  gardeners  ate  apt  to  be 
behindhand. 

Tomatoes  are  not  grown  under  glass  so  much  as  they  deserve 
to  be,  as  they  are  always  in  demand,  and  arc  easily  grown. 
They  will  perfect  a  crop  of  fruit  in  either  pots  or  boxes  placed 
at  the  ends  of  vineries.  Peach  houses,  kc, ;  in  fact  anywhere, 
provided  they  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  beat  and  light, 
and  when  well  established  plenty  of  moistare  at  the  roots. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late,  as,  if  sown  now,  they  can  be  had  fit  for 
use  during  June  at  the  latest. 

Wheu  once  kitchen  gardening  is  well  nnderstood 
perhaps  greater  attractions  for  the  gardener  tba 
other  department  under  his  charge  ;  and  tho  subject 
viously  one  ot  general  importance. — W.  loODLDBN. 

SHOW  AND  GARDEN  ROSES. 
I  THINK,  as  a  lady,  I  have  just  cause  to  be  indignaat  with 
your  correspondent  Mr.  C.  P.  Peach  for  writing  of  me  in  these 
terms  :  "We  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  flat  Roses  with  irre- 
gular petals  like  Baionne  Provost."  Now,  air,  if  I  do  not 
possesa  the  embonpoint  which  your  correspondent  seems  to 
admire,  I  yet  possess  many  other  "points"  quite  aa  valuable. 
I  know  that  I  am  not  a  ehow  Rose,  nor  does  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Wm.  Paul  recommend  me  as  such  :  nor  do  I  aspire  to  be 
"  boied  up  "  and  carried  round  the  country  to  be  gazed  at  by 
wondering  rustica ;  but  it  Mr.  Peach  means  to  say  that  I  am 
not  atill  a  good  garden  Rose  I  thinlc  there  will  be  many  who 
differ  from  him  in  opinion.  I  think  for  stature,  complexion, 
sweetnesa,  and  constitution — foar  valuable  points  in  any  lady 
— I  yet  compare  favourably  with  many  ot  my  younger  rivals. 
I  am  not  bald  and  solitary  like  most  of  the  Roses  met  with  at 
flower  shows,  but  am  usually  surrounded  with  two  or  three 
yonng  Rose  buds,  which  are  at  once  my  joy  and  the  delight  of 
my  visitors  whether  they  find  me  in  the  drawing-room  or  the 
guden.  Mr.  Peach's  "fifty  experienced  growers  and  judges" 
reminds  me  ot  the  counsel  who  when  about  to  c 
a  witness  thus  addressed  him  ;  "  Now,  sir,  have  yi 
to  swear  that  you  taw  the  prisoner  commit  this  act?  Take 
care,  sir,  what  yon  are  about,  for  I  can  bring  fifty  witnesaes  "- 


CARPET  BEDDING. 

BiouB  designs  suitable  for  carpet  beds  have  been  sub- 
mitted, some  of  them  more  ot  less  artlatic,  but  the  one  dot 
figursd  is  of  a  simple  and  pleasing  character,  and  easily 
adaptable  to  any  round  bed  of  from  4  to  8  feet  in  diameter. 
The  mode  ot  planting  submitted  is  that  which  was  employed 
■  st  year  by  Mr.  Molntyre  at  Victoria  Park,  where  decoratSoiu 
this  character  are  carried  out  so  largely  and  well.  As  this 
the  period  ot  the  year  when  preparations  are  being  made  for 
next  season's  display,  and  as  carpet  bedding  has  so  many 
admirers,  we  parpose  submitting  a  few  further  designs  as  cal- 


r  that  they  didn't  see  him."    Mt.  Wm-  PanI  saya  that  I 
,  grand  Boee  from  certain  points  of  view,  Mt.  Peach's 

fifty  witnesses  wonld  probably  swear  that  they  ncvet  said  I 

I'L — Babonnb  Pebvost. 


Jierm  wnlcolor  grand* 


culated  to  afford  aid  to  those  who  have  not  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  most  modem  and  successful  arrangements  oC 
plants  01  this  node  of  garden  ornamentation. 

SETTING  PEACHES. 

I  HAVE  benefited  so  much  by  the  Journal  of  Hertietltun 
that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  all  I  have  learned  from 
its  pages  from  time  to  time  in  case  you  might  think  I  knew 
but  little  before  I  became  acquainted  with  it.  Still  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  the  Journal  has  been  the  means  of  l£«cli- 
ing  mo  very  much  indeed.  On  glancing  over  your  issue  of 
13th  inst.  I  observed  that  you  highly  commended  Mr.  Oiler- 
head's  plan  of  fertilising  Peaches.  It  occurred  to  me  that  as 
1  was  thinning  mine  to  send  yon  the  enclosed  branch  ae  a 
sample  of  our  "  set " — worked  upon  a  plan  I  read  of  years  bjo 
in  the  J&umal  of  IlarticvUvre—Baiaeiy,  shaking  the  trera 
when  they  are  in  full  bloom.  This,  and  this  alone,  I  do  to 
fertilise  them.  I  enter  the  house  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
take  my  closed  hand  and  strike  all  the  main  branches  sharply. 
A  very  large  house  can  be  doce  this  way  in  one  minute.  But 
I  believe  at  the  same  time  that  no  aid  to  fertilisation  will  he 
of  any  use  if  the  wood  has  not  been  perfectly  ripened  and  the 
trees  healthy.  Well-ripened  wood  ie  the  fertiliser  I  belie'C 
in.— B.  G.,  Co.  Difcit. 

[Tho  branch  we  have  received  is  both  highly  oomplimentwy 
to  you  aa  a  cultivator  and  to  the  simple  mode  yon  adopt  in 
getting  the  ftuit    Twelve  fine  Peachea  o l-'  =  !"->— '" 


u  a  shoot  6  inches  m 
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length  sQggest  that  you  have  much  more  trouble  in  thinning 
^ban  setting  the  froit. — Eds.] 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Hasoh  25th. 
OwiKa  to   the  extraordinary  inclemency   of  the  weather — a 
piercing  easterly  wind  blowing  and  snow  tilling  the  whole  of  the 
•^j.  Her  Majesty  the  Qneen  of  the  Belgians  was  unable  to  ac- 
•oompanr  the  King  in  his  visit  to  the  meeting.    Any  guests  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  England  honouring  by  their  presence  the  shows 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are  sure  to  meet  with  a 
warm  welcome,  but  when  that  g^est  is  a  monarch,  himself  an 
•ardent  horticulturist,  representing  also  one  of  the  chief  horti- 
cultural centres  of  Europe,  one  of  the  brightest  of  bright  re- 
•ceptions  was  sure  to  be  accorded.    The  commercial  well-being, 
horticnlturally  speaking,  of  Belgium  and  England  are  so  inter- 
qbound,  the  trade  in  plants  between  the  two  nations  is  so  great, 
that  any  event  that  can  foster  a  closer  alliance  is  certain  to  be 
•encouraged  whether  the  scene  of  it  be  on  the  eastern  or  western 
shores  of  the  German  Ocean.    From  time  to  time  horticultural 
Belgium  has  entertained  horticultural  England  splendidly,  for  the 
King's  table  has  been  spread  for  British  guests.    It  were,  then, 
espKially  meet  that  on  the  occasion  of  His  Majesty's  visit  that 
rthe  chief  metropolitan  cultivators  should  unite  to  do  him  honour 
by  arranging  their  floral  treasures  for  his  inspection.     By  his 
visit  to  ue  Society  on  this  occasion  His  Majesty  saw  English 
horticulture  in  its  ordinary  routine  garb,  and  bearing  this  in  mind 
he  could  scarcely  fail  being  imprewed  with  its  excellence.    The 
display  was  totally  distinct  from  that  of  a  great  exhibition  for 
which  long  preparations  are  made :  it  was  a  simple  gathering 
together,  under  most  unfavourable  circumstances  as  to  weather, 
of  what  nurseries  and  gardens  happened  to  be  in  possession  of  at 
4he  time — a  floral   gathering  convened  at  a  fortnight's  notice. 
Fine  as  the  display  undoubtedly  was,  it  would  have  been  still 
flaer  had  the  weather  enabled  the  rich  collections  of  Orchids  now 
flowering  in  the  nurseries  to  have  been  removed.     The  con- 
servatory, however,  was  quite  filled,  and  His  Majesty,  who  arrived 
shortly  after  twelve,  spent  a  considerable  time  in  examining  the 
collections.    In  attendance  on  the  King  were  General  Baron  de 
Prisae,  and  Major  General  Gardiner :  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Lord  Aberdare ;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Dr.  Ho^g,  and  several  members 
of  the  Council.    His  Majesty  greatly  admired  the  different  groups 
and  many  individual  plants,  and  conversed' freely  and  affably  with 
the  exhibitors.    Before  His  Majesty  left  the  conservatory  he  was 
pleased  to  accept  a  splendid  bouquet  of  Rose  buds,  presented  by 
Mr.  Harry  Turner  of  Sloueh  on  behalf  of  his  father  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  as 'a  present  to  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians.    The  Roses 
were  interspersed  with  other  flowers  and  fronds  of  Adiantum,  ^hich 
gave  the  bouquet  a  very  elesant  appearance.    His  Majesty  ex- 
pressed his  great  regret  that  the  Queen  was  unable  to  be  present 
io  receive  in  person  a  bouquet  which  he  characterised  as  "  lovely." 
The  King  was  also  pleased  to  accept  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Elwes 
A  presentation  copy  of  his  valuable  book  on  Lilies,  which  he 
.gieaUv  admired.    A  third  presentation  of  a  '*  button  hole,"  which 
Mr.  Aldous  placed  in  his  Majesty's  coat,  was  also  very  graciously 
accepted.    The  Show  was  visited  later  in  the  day  by  the  Princess 
l^ederica  of  Hanover  attended  by  Colonel  Grenville. 

Floral  Committbs.  —  James  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  in  the  chair* 
An  important  feature  of  the  meeting  were  the  collections  of  Hya- 
^nnths.  Messrs.  Yeitch  staged  a  magniflcent  group  of  800  plants, 
Messrs.  Osbom,  120 ;  Messrs.  Carter  about  100 ;  and  Messrs.  Cut^ 
trash  &  Sons  nearly  the  same  number.  The  principal  varieties  in 
these  collections  are  referred  to  in  another  column.  Messrs. 
Teitch  A  Sons  were  awarded  a  gold  medal :  Messrs.  Osbom  and 
Son  a  silver-gilt  Banksian,  and  Messrs.  Cutonsh  A  Son,  who  also 
eochibited  Tulips  and  cut  blooms  of  Camellias,  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Christy,  Coombe 
Bank.  Kingston-on-Thames,  also  exhibited  fifty  Hyacinths,  thirty- 
aix  Tulips,  and  twenty  pots  of  Crocuses.  In  quality  the  Hva- 
•dnths  were  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in  the  Show,  the  spikes 
lowing  to  great  advantage  above  the  short  rigid  foliaee.  King 
of  the  Blues  was  remarkably  fine,  and  very  good  indeed  were 
La  Grandesse,  Mont  Blanc,  Marie,  Koh-i-noor,  Macaulay,  Yon 
Schiller,  De  Candolle,  and  some  others.  The  Tulips  also  were 
excellent.  The  Committee,  recognising  the  meritorious  character 
of  the  collection,  awarded  to  Mr.  Moorman  a  gold  medal. 

Several  groups  of  plants  of  ereat  merit  were  arranged.  The 
most  extensive  collection  was  from  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  John 
Wills.  The  plants  covered  a  length  of  table  of  about  50  feet.  The 
central  portion  of  the  arrangement  was  extremely  artistic.  An 
undulated  groundwork  was  composed  of  Selaginella  apoda. 
amongst  which  nestled  bunches  of  Tea  Roses,  grand  sprays  oi 
Bendrobmm  Wardiannm,  and  a  few  plants  of  Gloxinias,  the  post 
of  honour — the  centre — ^being  occupied  by  the  grand  prize  of 
honour,  the  Sevres  vase,  awarded  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  Yer- 
saHles  Show.  This  charming  floral  panel  was  backed  by  small 
Palms,  bounded  at  the  ends  by  Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  marfirined 
with  Isolepis  gracilis.     Extending  on   the  right  was  a  large 


group  of  half  standard  Azaleas  profusely  flowered,  associated  with 
a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair  Ferns.  A  few  fine-foliaeed  Begonias, 
also  Cyclamens,  Orchids,  Cinerarias,  <ba,  were  employed  in  the 
arrangement.  The  corresponding  flank  of  the  central  panel  was 
composed  chiefly  of  Dracaenas  in  good  colour,  Crotons,  Yucca 
filamentosa  variegata,  Nerium  splendens  variegata  very  bright, 
with  a  margin  of  very  fine  Gloxinias.  Anthurium  Schertzerianum, 
Bertolonias,  Droseras,  dbc.  Altogetner  Mr.  Wills's  was  a  very 
rich  and  imposing  contribution,  for  which  a  gold  medal  was 
awarded. 

Not  quite  so  extensive  but  extremely  rich  was  the  collection 
arranged  by  Mr.  William  Bull.  The  front  was  composed  chiefiv 
of  Orchids,  arranged  under  a  canopy  of  fronds  formed  by  the  back 
row  of  Cycadaceous  plants.  The  central  plant  of  Encephalartos 
Yroomii  had  a  statelj^  appearance,  and  in  fine  contrast  was 
Monstera  deliciosa  (fruiting).  Extremely  elegant  was  Encepha- 
lartos villosus  and  Dsmonorops  cinnamomeus,  and  distinct  and 
massive  in  appearance  was  Davidsonia  pruriens  ;  but  the  flowering 
plants  constituted  the  principal  charm  of  the  group.  Striking 
amount  the  Orchids  was  a  wonderful  example  of  Dendrobium 
Waidianum,  the  jp^wth  being  nearly  4  feet  in  length,  and  con- 
tained upwards  of  forty  grand  flowers.  Odontoglossom  cirrhosum 
was  largely  represented  and  had  an  excellent  effect ;  Dendrobium 
nobile  was  wonderfully  well  flowered.  Lycaste  Skinneri  cerina 
growing  in  a  6-inch  pot  had  ten  flne  flowers,  and  a  cultural  com- 
mendation was  awarded  for  the  plant.  Odontoglossum  Phalse- 
nopsis,  0.  Alexandre,  0.  triumphans,  and  others  were  included, 
also  Imantophyllums  very  good.  Dracsana  Groldiana  was  in  good 
colour,  and  the  group  was  brightened  by  good  spathes  of  Anthu- 
riums.  One  of  the  most  distinct  plants  in  the  collection  was  the 
double  Epacris  onosmsefloia  flore  pleno  nivalis.  The  plant  is 
very  free,  the  growths  being  clothed  with  pure  white  perfectly 
double  flowers.  The  sroup  was  relieved  by  a  few  Ferns,  and  was 
in  all  respects  an  excellent  one,  and  well  merited  the  gold  medal 
awarded  to  the  exhibitor. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Yictoria  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  staged 
a  pleasing  group  of  miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
In  the  foreground  Rhododendron  Dennisonii  was  prominent  with 
moderate  heads  of  delicate  blush  white  flowers.  Amaryllis  Firefly, 
A.  purpurea,  A.  Fanny  Williams,  and  A.  Fair  Star  were  very  showy 
and  brilliant,  associated  with  such  elegant-foliaged  plants  as 
Gkonoma  gracilis  and  Phoenix  canariensis,  Gleichenia  dicarpa  and 
G.  semivestita.  Dracaenas  Bausei  and  Renardii,  well  grown  and 
finely  coloured,  had  a  good  effect.  Azaleas  Flambeau,  Duchesse 
de  Nassau,  La  Superbe,  and  the  Carmichael  variety  Princess 
Maude  were  bright  and  attractive,  particularly  the  last.  A  large 
plant  of  JEchmea  Maria  Regina  occupied  the  centre  of  the  (proup, 
but  it  was  past  its  prime,  the  richly-coloured  bracts  showing 
signs  of  fadmg.  Aucuba  nimalaica  nana  had  an  abundance  of 
bnlliant  berries,  which,  combined  with  its  dwarf  habit,  render  it 
an  acquisition.  Casuarina  ericoides  is  a  very  elegant  species,  and 
showed  to  great  advantage  amount  the  more  massive-foliaged 
and  flowering  plants.  A  pan  of  Dionsea  muscipula  was  also  ex- 
hibited, the  plants  being  m  remarkably  healthy  condition.  The 
whole  group  was  backed  up  with  nne  specimens  of  Kentia 
Fosteriana,  Azalea  amoena,  and  Cvcas  intermedia,  an  immense 
Imantophyllum  miniatum  vrith  a  dozen  large  heads  forming  a 
comer  plant.    A  small  gold  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt  came  a  group  of  Roses 
in  good  condition  and  colour  for  the  season.  The  best  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  were  Madame  Lacharme,  delicate  blush  wnite ; 
Duchesse  d'Ossuna,  fine  crimson;  John  Keynes,  crimson,  very 
good ;  Duchesse  de  Yallombrosa,  fiowers  large  and  good  sub- 
stance; John  Bright,  rich  lake:  Capitaipe  Christy,  large  flower 
of  a  delicate  pink  tint ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  warm  lake ;  and  a 
good  small  Tea  was  also  shown.  Alba  Rosea.  The  plants  were 
grown  in  7  and  8-inch  pots,  and  were  dwarf  and  well  flowered.  A 
silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  the  collection. 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son  of  Hammersmith  were  awarded  a 
silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants, 
composed  of  somewhat  thickly  placed  specimens  of  Rhododen- 
drons, hardy  Azaleas,  and  Spirsea  japonica,  fringed  with  small 
Clematises  and  Hyacinths,  and  a  border  of  Selaginella  Krausiana, 
the  background  beinff  principalljr  formed  with  fan-leaved  Palms. 
A  large  plant  of  Pandanus  Yeitchii  reared  its  elegantly  variegated 
foliage  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  A  group  of  plants  was  shown 
by  Memn.  Osbom  &  Sons,Fulham,  loosely  and  elegantly  arranged. 
Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  and  Epacrises  were  freely  used, 
lightened  by  several  plants  of  Cocos  Weddelliana.  Here  and 
there  a  plant  of  the  pure  white  Guelder  Rose  and  a  few  plants 
of  the  brilliantly  coloured  Anthurium  Schertzerianum  added  to 
the  general  e^ect.  Rhododendron  multiflorum  was  flowerins 
freely,  and  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage  as  associated  with 
the  bright  Imantophyllum  mmiatum.  A  silver  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded. 

Mr.  John  Roberts,  gardener  to  Baron  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury 
Park^  ActoUj  received  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  for  a  group  of 
Orchids,  chiefly  Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana  and  Odontoglossum 
Alexandrse,  intermixed  with  some  excellent  Amaryllises.  The 
centre  plant  was  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  with  two  superb 
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iplkes  of  enuDT  white  flowen  rery  deHcfttdy  spotted.    They 
were  all  in  tsoeiient  condHion. 

Hr.  Bobert  Parker,  Tooting,  ezMbited  »  grosp  of  berbaceons 
plants  inchiding  Iberis  sempernorens,  Megasea  bgnlata  pnlcher- 
rbooa,  Btflbooodiam  Temnm.  and  the  dark  bine  Scilla  Tema. 
Nareiasns  minor  has  small  bnt  rery  rich  yellow  flowers. 
Megasea  lignJata  mbra  looked  well,  the  coloar  l>eing  richer  and 
brighter  than  the  rariety  named  abore.  Lris  reticnlata  and  fiaxi- 
fraga  oppositifolia  pyrenatca  were  extremely  fresh  and  pretty. 
A  pot  of  the  sweetly-scented  hardy  Aponogeton  distachynm  was 
shown  in  perfection.  Anbrietia  osltoidea  anxea  has  pale  lUac 
flowers  and  yellow  foliage,  rather  delieate.  A  well-flowcced 
specimen  of  Dendrobtnm  snperlnim  gigantenm  was  shown,  also 
Imantcmhyllnm  miniatum  superbnm,  a  rery  fine  f onn  with  rich 
scarlet  flowers. 

Mr.  B.  Bean,  Baling,  exhibited  a  Tcry  attraetire  collection  of 
spring  Iftowers,  including  Taiions  Primroses,  Scillas,  and  Pansies, 
and  some  admirably  grown  plants  of  Primula  denticnlata  pur- 
pttzea^->a  ralnable  plant  for  spring  deoomtion,  the  dense  globular 
neads  of  rosy-pnrple  flowers  being  borne  on  stout  stems  a  foot  in 
height.    A  silver  medal  was  awarded. 

^om  Mr.  T.  B.  Ware,  Tottenham,  oame  a  collection  of  Pri- 
mulas^ including  some  rery  exoellent  rarieties.  P.  rosea  has 
drooping,  bright  pink,  neatly  formed  flowers,  dwarf  and  pretty. 
It  reoeired  a  first-class  certificate.  A  number  of  P.  denticnlata 
(the  Kashmir  rariety)  were  shown  with  flne  heads  of  pale  lilac  or 
manve  flowers,  also  P.  denticnlata  alba  and  purpurea,  the  latter 
with  enormons  umbels  of  pale  punile  flowers. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  was  awardea  to  G.  P.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.B.S., 
Weybrldse,  for  a  fine  plant  of  Primula  concolor,  and  a  cat  spike 
of  a  seedling  varietT  of  the  same  species,  with  a  much  larger  and 
more  compsMBt  nmbel— a  variety  of  ereat  promise. 

To  Messrs.  W.  Paul  A  Son,  Waltham  Gross,  was  awarded  a 
Silrer  Banksian  medal  for  a  collection  of  cut  Camellia  blooms. 
Twenty  boxes  were  staged,  containing  upwards  of  four  hundred 
flowers.  The  blooms  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  included 
some  flne  rarieties.  The  following  are  the  best :  Marie  Nicolais, 
a  neatly  formed  red  ;  Aulica,  delicate  blush  white  of  fine  form ; 
Eneiene  Massina,  a  faint  pink ;  Marchioneu  of  Exeter,  very  large 
and  rather  loose,  good  red ;  Ninfa  Egeria^  an  excellent  white ; 
Cup  of  Beauty,  extremely  large  and  finely  imbricated :  L'Ayenir, 
a  bright  rose  pink,  exodlent  flower ;  Bafia,  good  red ;  Princess 
Charlotte,  white ;  Baron  de  Yiere,  pink  and  white  streaked,  fine 
flower^  Etoile  Polaire,  small  with  bright  red  stripes.  A  silrer 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  this  b^tiful  collection. 

FiiBt-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Horey,  Boston, 
Massaehuaetts,  for  Camellias  Mrs.  Hoyey,  pale  pink,  small,  im- 
bricated, and  yery  chaste;  and  Mr.  Hovey,  crimson,  also  small, 
distinct  and  rich. 

Amongst  the  Camellias  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cntbush  A  Sons, 
13  C^gno,  Cup  of  Beauty,  and  Alba  plena,  were  fine  amongst  the 
whites ;  and  Rubens,  red  marbled  with  white ;  Saocui  nova,  rose : 
Btoryi,  red ;  Leeana  superba,  scarlet ;  Mathotiana,  crimson ;  ana 
Bonomiana,  striped,  were  of  great  excellence. 

Messrs.  v  eitch  &  Sons  were  awarded  a  firat-class  certificate  for 
a  grand  new  Amaryllis,  Mrs.  Baker.  The  jplant  had  four  flowers, 
and  is  referred  to  in  another  column.  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
finest  varieties  that  has  yet  been  raised.  The  same  firm  also  e.^hi- 
bhed  the  beautifnl  Bhododendron  Yeitehianum.  Messrs.  Veitch 
had  ateo  first-class  certificates  for  the  following  Hyacinths — 
Leylatfaan,  fiesh  tinted  with  pink,  excellent  bells  and  fine  spike. 
The  Sultan,  veiy  dark :  centre  of  the  segments  almost  black, 
margins  dark  blue;  bells  good;  spike  yery  broad  and  massive. 
Salmon  King,  segments  very  broad ;  bells  good ;  spike  tall  and 
compact.  £ng  of  the  Beds^  tall  close  spike,  very  glowing  colour ; 
the  richest  in  ite  class. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  Azalea 
Duke  of  Connaught.  The  plant  is  very  floriferous ;  the  flower  of 
moderate  size,  neatly  formed,  and  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  the 
foliage  beinjg  rather  small  and  dark  green.  This  is  an  admiraole 
yariety,  ana  well  deserves  the  recognition  it  received. 

A  fijrst-dass  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Melville  for  Galan- 
thns  nivalis  Melvillii,  a  Snowdrop  with  very  large  foliage,  flowers, 
and  bulbs ;  pure  and  eilectiye. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
for  Hybrid  Tea  Bose  Alexandre  Bemaiz  (Gnillot  fils).  This  is  a 
Boee  of  great  promise,  the  foliace  being  excellent  and  the  blooms 
laorge  and  well  formed.  The  colour  is  pure  rose,  the  centre  deep- 
ening to  pink,  slightly  cupped  in  form,  and  having  stout  shell-like 
petals  ;  bean  a  general  resemblance  to  Ia  France,  but  is  darker  and 
abundantly  distinct  from  that  fine  variety.  The  same  exhibitor 
sent  a  fine  basket  of  the  bright  forcing  Carnation  A.  Alagatiere. 

Mr.  Cannell  staged  as  usual  a  grand  coUeotion  of  cut  blooms  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Magnificent  was  Eleon ;  and  very  fine  were 
Lady  Shefiield,  Lizzie  Brooks,  Dr.  Denny,  H.  Jacoby,  while  the 
soft  yet  glowing  Salmon  Tesuvins  was  m  great  profusion.  The 
boxes  were  surfaced  with  the  fresh  green  Nertera  depressa — ^a  hint 
that  exhibitors  of  Hyacinths  mi^ht  well  take  a  note  of,  as  its 
appearance  was  much  more  pleasing  than  Uie  brown  moss  that 
was  employed  in  some  of  the  collections. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  EaHnc.  exhibited  bxi  extensiye  and  mmgtd&Btat 
bank  of  Cyclamens,  similar  to  the  collection  staged  at  the  last 
meeting  and  then  described.  A  large  gold  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  Mr.  C.  Edmonds,  Hayes  Nursery,  also  exhibited  a  veiy 
good  colleotion,  and  was  awanled  »  ailyer-gilt  medal.  A  first- 
class  certificate  was  awanled  to  Mr.  Smith  for  Cyclanaen  Queen  of 
the  Belgiani 
larse,  of  admiral 
Bulmershe 
bergia  Morelliaoa, 
for  room  decoration,  as  the  colours  "show  to  great  advsalage- 
nnder  artificial  light.  Mr.  AJdous,  Glooeeater  Boad,  KensiagtoB. 
exhibited  an  attraotive  group  of  decoratiyejplaiite,  also  a  taste- 
foUy  amoged  dinner-table  furnished  with  flowers  and  Imit  It 
was  remai^ble  for  its  chaste  and  quiet  appeaxaoce,  near^  all 
the  flowers  employed  bsisg  white.  Meaan.  &reeA  A  Co.,  Yictons 
Street,  S.W..  exhibited  very  fine  bonqueto,  eompoeed  akicAy  ft 
white  CamelUas,  Orchids,  JSteses,  Btepbanotie,  and  JJ^m,  rttiefed 
by  Maidenhair  Ferns. 

Mr.  Thomson  exhibited  a  fasciated  gxowth  from  the  &ystsl 
Palace  of  Busons  aodrogynns,  and  was  awarded  a  yoto  el  thaaku 
Planto  from  several  other  exhibiton  weza  staged,  bat  they  w«& 
passed  by  the  Committee. 

The  Fruit  Comauttee  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  Lee  had  scanelf 
any  duties  to  perform,  the  oaly  collection  of  fmit  exhibited  Mar 
fifty  varieties  of  Apples  fn>m  Mr.  Lewie  KiUick  in  sonad  aad 
excellent  oandition. 


INODOROUS  LIQUID  MANURES. 

HoWKVKB  excellent  the  various  kinda  of  liq.nid  nasmrfls  at 
as  made  by  gaidenen,  yet  there  are  many  aamteoia,  and  lady 
cnltiyators  in  particular,  who  desire  to  baye  fertSiserB  tbaA 
they  can  employ  wilh  advantage  to  their  plasite  and  which  at 
the  same  time  are  not  offensive  during  their  application. 

One  of  the  best  fertilisers  for  ordinary  purposes  may  be 
obtained  by  mixing  bone  dust  with  soft  water,  and  then  allow- 
ing the  liquid  to  stand  until  the  nndissolyed  particlet  have 
settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  veaaeL  The  strength  of  this  mix- 
ture may  be  inereaaed  by  adding  a  teacnpful  of  gumio  to  a  pail 
of  water,  aad  this  is  sufficiently  powerf  al  lor  nsoat  JPJ^>d^ 
except  those  of  yigoiont  growth,  such  as  Fnchsiae  and  CfaiTf- 
anthemnms.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  need  for  the  suse 
purpose,  bnt  only  in  small  quantities — viz.,  about  a  qvarter  of 
an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  rain  water. 

Stove  plante  have  received  great  benefit  from  an  applicstioit 
of  liquid  manure,  consisting  of  six  quarte  of  soot  to  a  hogshead 
of  water.  This  has  also  proved  very  nourishing  to  Pines,  Yines^ 
Peaches,  and  to  many  plants.  The  soot  should  be  seciind 
in  a  piece  of  coarse  canvae  aad  suspended  in  the  watCT.  The 
soot  water  whoi  applied  in  a  clear  stale  is  not  oAsBUfe. 
Amatevra  will  find  Standen's  gardeners'  miztare  both  elwn 
and  stimnlatiBg,  and  is  even  better  in  solntion  than  if  used  m 
a  powder.  Ordinary  liquid  manure  may  be  easily  rendered 
inodorous  by  throwing  in  two  or  ttiree  handfnls  at  pulveriwd 
charcoal,  and  well  mixing. 

As  regards  the  most  suitable  time  for  applying  liquid  munKr 
it  should  be  remembered  that  if  a  plant  be  potted  in  snitaUe 
soil  liquid  manures  are  superfiuons  until  the  plant  has  filled  the 
pot  with  roots,  and  then  apply  the  manure  frequently  butalwayB- 
weak  ;  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  weakness  than  in  tbe- 
other  direction.  MHiere  large  blooms  and  compact  growth  are- 
required  it  should  not  be  applied  until  the  flower  bwla  appear^ 
bat  where  general  Ivxurianoe  is  the  only  object  nee  stimuiaiit* 
fieely,  only  observing  the  caution  given  above. — C.  S.  P. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Mabch  26th. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  inclemency  of  the  weather  th^ 
fixture  for  the  first  spring  Show  of  the  Society  proved  vjdot'^ 
tunate  for  the  attendance  of  visitors.  The  Exhibition  was  a  veiy 
good  one.  and  occupied  the  entire  lenffth  of  the  corridor  ^f^ 
portion  oi  the  conservatory.  Most  of  the  classes  were  well  filled,, 
out  there  were  no  exhibitors  in  the  classes  for  twelve  bolhons 
plante,  hardy  Primulas,  and  Bonvardias.  Messrs.  Teitcb's  Hy^ 
cinths,  and  Mr.  Bull's  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams*  groups  oontriboted 
largely  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  Exhibiti<m. 

£i  the  open  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Uwsa 
Lady  Goldsmid,  Be|ent's  Park.  This  was  the  only  collection 
staged,  the  plants  beiuf  of  medium  size.  In  the  amatesis'  cws 
for  six  greenhouse  Asaleas  Mr.  Ratty,  gardener  to  R  TborntoBr 
Esq.,  The  Hoo,  Sydenham,  was  first  with  Due  de  Brabant,  Beine 
dea  Boses,  Constant  Yon  Kunbilock,  Eubens,  Due  de  NassaOi  s>« 
Madame  Ambroise  Yerschaftelt ;  large  and  well-flowered  plants. 
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Tbt  Moood  paize  went  to  Mr.  Jamei,  gardener  to  F.  Wateon,  Esq., 

iBleworth ;  plants  small  but  eoo<L    Third  to  Mr.  Wheeler,    in 

the  oonespondiiig  nuiaerymen'ii  olaae  Menn.  W.  CutbiMh  A  Son 

were  the  onlj  exhibiton,  and  reoeired  a  second  prize.  The  rarieties 

inelnded  Reine  des  Belffea,  Roi  Leopold,  Madame  Yexachaffelt, 

Ifoyfettne,  and  Dnc  de  l^sau,  of  mediam  size.    In  the  class  for 

^^  Ckineee  PrimiriM  Mr.  Wiggins  was  first,  Mr.  James  second, 

Mr.  Wheeler  tdurd.    In  the  sanerjmen's  class  for  six  forced 

Meeen.  G.  Pasl  A  Son,  Cheshn&t,  reoelTed  first  prize  for 

Alezieff,  Madame  demenee  Joigneanx,  Duke  of  Edin- 

bargh,  La  France,  Prinoass  Maiy  of  Oamhridge,and  John  Kevnea. 

Thej-  worn  also  awarded  an  extaea  prise  for  a  group  of  aboat  tairtf 

Mases.     In  the  open  claaa  for  six  Dentaas  Mr.  James  Donglas, 

gardener  to  F.  whitbonm,   Esq.,  Loxfoid  Hall,   Bford,  was 

Awarded  fixBt  prize  for  magnificent  plants  3  or  4  feet  in  height  and 

.8  fset  tfanagh.    Mr.  James  was  second  with  smaller  bat  denselr 

itowFiued  plants.    In  tiie  open  class  for  twelve  Cyclamens  Mr.  n, 

B.  Smith,  Baling  Dean  Nnrserr,  was  first.    The  plants  were  finely 

ifewwsd,  Tenr  even,  and  fresh.     The  second  prize  went  to  Mr. 

^James.    In  m  oorrespondinff  class  for  amateurs  Mr.  James  was 

Ami  with  good  plant^  and  Mr.  Wiggiaa  seeoad.    In  the  open 

•olaaa  for  six  pots  of  Uij  of  the  YaUey  Vx,  I>o<a|^  Tooeived  first 

an  extra  prise  bdag  awarded  to  Mesvs.  W.  Cutbuah  and 

for  six  pans. 

For  twelre  pots  of  Tulips,  four  loads,  three  in  a  pot  (amatevn), 

Mr.  Douglas  secured  the  fint  position  with  Prosarpine,  Keyzers- 

icroon,  snd  Yermillon  BrUlante.    Mr.  Moorman  was  a  very  good 

■eeoind  with  nearly  the  same  Tarietiee.    Third,  Mr.  Weir. 

la  the  class  for  nnnenrmen  Messrs.  Cutbush  were  first  with 
irliite  Joost  Van  Yondef,  Fabiola,  Proserpine,  and  Yermillon 
SfeiliartSL    Mr.  S.  Hill  was  second. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelye  pots  of  Narcissuses  Mr.  Douglas 
aecnred  the  first  nrize  with  Glorioaa,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
•Grande  Soleil  d'ur,  and  Grand  Monarmie.  rery  eTen  and  good. 
Mr.  B.  Hill  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Cutbosn  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelre  Hyacinths  Mr.  Douglsa  was 
£»fc  with  Yon  Schiller,  King  of  the  Blues,  Yuurbaak.  Marie,  Soh- 
i*aoor,  Grand  Lilas,  Grandeur  4  Merreille,  De  Oandolle,  Macaulay, 
La  Gcandenr,  Solf aterre,  and  Gigantea,  massire  and  fresh  Rpikes. 
Mr.  Moonnaa,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Christy,  Ooombe  Bank, 
Kingston,  was  anin  a  dose  second ;  and  equal  thirds  went  to 
Persy  F.  Sutton,  Hsq.,  Gilbert  House,  Kingaton,  and  Mr.  James 
Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  The  £lms,  Hampstoad. 

la  the  nurserrmen's  class  Mesam.  Osbom  k  Sons,  Fulham,  were 
first :  Mr.  S.  Bjll,  16,  Alfred  Street,  Bi»w,  soooad ;  aad  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  4;  Sons  third. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelye  pots  of  Crocuses  only  one  small 
«aIIeetioa  was  staged.  In  the  class  for  six  Amaryllises  Mr.  J. 
Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillinedon  Place,  Uxbridge, 
was  first  with  fine  well-fiowered  plants  of  Ospheus,  Orifiamme, 
Firebrand,  Burtonii,  Inyincible,  and  Grand  Gonquerant.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  awarded  the  third  prize. 

Extra  prises  were  awarded  to  1^.  Jaases  for  a  ooUeetioB  of 
-Cinerarias;  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Smith  for  an  extepsivo  collection  of 
-Qfclamens ;  to  Messrs.  James  Carter  it  Co.  for  a  collection  of 
Hyacinths  and  Deutzias :  to  Mr.  W.  Bull  for  a  group  of  Palms, 
Oicfas^,  Ae. ;  to  Messrs.  Osbom  St  Sons  for  a  collection  of  Hya- 
-ciBths  and  group  of  plants :  to  Messrs.  Yeitch  for  a  splendid 
-fioBeotion  of  thvee  hundred  Hyacinths  ;  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for 
«  gioap  of  plantB ;  to  Messrs.  Catbnah  for  thirteen  baskets  of 
BpacEiaes,  inclnding  the  f ollowins  yarietiss :  Lady  AUoe  Peel,  The 
3iide,  Aideotassima,  Racemosa.  Model,  Fireball,  Caraaa,  Hjracinthi- 
iora,  Fuleens,  Candidissima,  fiewtomi,  Waltonii  magnifica,  and 
Odscata  wa ;  to  Messrs.  W.  raul  for  twenty  boxes  of  cut  Camellia 
Itloona  (the  most  atiractiye  yarietieB  are  detailed  in  another 
-celumB) ;  and  to  Mr.  Boiler  for  a  collection  of  succulent  plants. 

Botanieal  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Bull  for 
Epacris  onosmaBflora  flore-pleno  niyalis ;  Dayidsonia  pmriens,  an 
Aralia-looking  plant  with  large  spreading  leayes  ana  the  young 
growths  reddish-brown  ;  Adiantnm  bellum,  a  dwarf-growing  and 
compact  Maidenfaak,  with  fronds  from  6  to  8  inches  high,  not 
imliJie  A.  OapiUua- Veneris ;  D«iidrobKun  Ainswoctfasi,  Staphylea 
'QDlcfaica,  lAB^cea  aristata  yariegata,  Enoephalartoa  deooms,  and 
Msoosamia  Mackenziei.  To  Messrs.  James  Yeitoh  &  Son  for 
AjnaryllSs  Mrs.  Baker,  Syringa  alba  grandiflosa,  Epidendmm 
Walliaii,  Croton  WiUiamsU,  Dayallia  Mariesii,  and  Aspleniom 
neo-^aledonicnm ;  also  for  the  following  Hyadnths:  Duke  of 
OomuMigfat,  Royal  Blue,  Leyiathan,  King  of  the  Reds,  Duchess  of 
-OoB&aaght,  Di^e  of  Norfolk,  Salmon  Kin^,  Prince  Imperial, 
IiDid  Dmy  (red),  and  McMahon,  most  of  winch  are  described  in 
soother  oohmm.  To  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams  for  Croton  Williamsii, 
CshfiJtnMioma  Swartzii,  Gleiohenia  dicarpa  longipinnata,  Croton 
■albicans,  and  Pandan(n)hyllum  humile.  To  Messn.  Hugh  Low 
-aad  Ca  tor  Cymbidium  liowiaBum.  Certificates  were  also  awarded 
io  Mr.  James,  Redlees,  Isleworth,  for  the  following  Oinemriae : 
Mr.  Bland,  flowers  large,  round,  of  good  sufastanoe,  colour  dark 
jdum,  bright  with  a  purple  sheen  ;  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  flowers 
luge  ana  fine,  colour  daric  yelyety  puce ;  and  Master  Harold, 
Skmtt  ift  exoeuent  form,  colour  yeiy  rich — ^a  reddish-«carlet  with 
ring.    To  Mr.  Smith,  Ealing,  for  CycUimen  Duke  of 


Connaught,  an  immense  flower  belonging  to  the  rose-oolonred 
section :  and  to  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Bea.,  far 
CycUmen  The  Gem,  a  model  mnety  with  white  petals  and  lose- 
coloured  throat.  _    ,  .  -,    ,        * 

Their  Sexone  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  T«ck  «M 
other  distinguished  yiaitors  attended  the  Exhibition. 


■*••" 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

MusBB.  Yeitch'&Rotal  Exotic  Nuxwky,  King's  Bm^ 
Chelsea*  was  yiaitod  on  the  19th  inst.  by  H.R.H.  tiie  PrixKMM 
of  Walos  and  H.LH.  tha  Crown  Prineesa  of  Genaaoy,  aeoooM 
panied  by  His  Excellency  Count  Mttsster,  the  Genaaa  Ai»- 
bassador,  and  the  Coonteaa  MUntter.  They  spnJt  v^fww^ 
of  an  hour  in  examining  the  flowers,  of  which  their  Royal 
Highnesses  were  fortunate  la  finding  an  unusually  brilliatit 
display.  Crchids  flowering  In  great  profosion,  such  as  the 
choice  Angnecum  citratom,  Yan£k  cristata  quaint  and  rtr^ 
Leila  Jonghiana,  Cattleva  exonicnsis  (outof  season),  LycaBtes 
in  great  yariety,  including  the  pure  waxy  white  L.  Sldnaerl 
alba,  Cymbidium  ebumeum,  and  an  almost  bewildering  array 
of  Dendfobiums,  inclnding  Brymerlanum  with  its  striking 
gauxe-like  labellum  ;  WardLuium,  crassinode,  and  Deyonianum 
m  splendid  condition ;  Findlayanum  with  its  curiously  knotted 
growths,  lituiflorum,  marmoratum,  and  many  others.  Rosea,  Cle- 
matises, Hyacinths,  lilacs,  Epacrisee,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias, 
Carnations,  Prunuses,  the  splendid  Rhododendron  Yeitcfaianum* 
Camellias  a  fine  display,  Amaryllises,  combined  in  forming 
such  a  feast  of  flowers  as  is  not  often  seen,  eyen  in  this  re- 
nowned nursery.  Amongst  the  Amaryllises  a  now  seedling 
just  opened,  Mrs,  Baker,  attracted  especial  notice.  The  flowers 
exceed  8  inches  in  diameter,  are  of  perfect  form  aad  gloving 
colour — flame  scarlet  sufi^nsed  with  crimson,  with  a  few  faint 
stripes  of  white.  It  is  a  remarkable  flower,  and  one  U  the 
flnest  yarieties  yet  raised. 

—  ,„  Wb  haye  xeoeiyed  ths  first  annual  balance  sheet  ol  Urn 

SHSmSLP  AND   HALLAMBHIBB  GABI»B2fBB0*    MUTUAIi  IM- 

PBDVEMBNT  SociBTT,  and  are  glad  to  observe  that  tba  flociety 
is  in  a  thriying  and  satisfactory  state.  It  was  esUbliahed  on 
January  3rd,  1878,  by  the  united  efforts  of  about  twenty 
gardeners ;  it  now  numbers  nearly  seventy  members,  and  the 
funds  show  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  £9  lOf .  7W. 
Support  has  been  rendered  to  the  Society  by  various  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood ;  valuable  aid  has  been  given  by 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes,  &  Co.  A  Society  of  this  nature  is 
highly  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  affluent,  as  it  tends  directly 
to  improve  the  members  and  to  increase  the  value  of  their 
services  as  gardeners.  Papers  are  read  periodically  at  ^e 
Society's  meetings,  and  useful  discussions  follow  thereon.  The 
Chrysanthemum  Show  of  last  year,  the  first  held  in  SheflSeld, 
w«8  established  by  the  Society  ;  and  another  Show  of  the  same 
nature  will  be  held  in  the  Cutlers*  Hall  on  November  24th, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  oflfer  a  good  prise  for  tw«en4y-four  cut 
blooms,  ineuryed,  to  induce  growers  nom  a  distance  to  compete 
in  that  class.  Mr.  W.  K.  Woodcock,  gardener  to  F.  T.  Mapfiin, 
Beq.,  Thombuiy,  Sheffield,  is  the  SeeretRay  of  Ifce  Sodetf.  A 
Society  of  the  same  nature  has  reeentiy  been  formed  at  bliog, 
and  which  promises  to  be  very  successful. 

— ^  Thb  IntemotloDal  Committee  of  the  Loitbon  IrrnsB- 
NATIONAL  HOBTIOULTU^AL  EzRiBmoN  of  1880  held  a  meet* 
ing  on  the  18th  inst,  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart,  in  the  chair,  «t 
which  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  go 
on  at  present  with  the  proposed  Exhibition. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  the  old-established  firm  of 

BUNTAKD  iL  Sons  of  Maidstone  and  Ashford  have  been  obliged 
to  go  into  liquidation  owing  to  some  transactions  of  another 
member  of  the  family.  We  believe  that  the  firm,  which  has 
more  than  doubled  its  business  during  the  last  seven  years, 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  all  demands,  and  we  hope  that  it  may 
still  be  able  to  continue  its  long-established  businesa. 

As  an  inevitable  result  of  the  severe  and  prolonged 

winter  VbqbtabIiES  in  London  are  extremely  scarce  and 
dear.  Kale  and  green  stutf  jganeimlly  is  most  uauiyiting  in 
appearance ;  and  produce,  about  half  of  which  is  wastes  sells 
readily  at  2d,  per  tb.  Boots  crops  such  as  Turnips,  Carrots^ 
and  Parsnips  have  also  risen  in  price  considerably  ;  but  Pota- 
toes fortunately  appear  plentirul  and  can  be  procured  at 
moderate  rates.  Judging  by  the  supply  at  the  greengrocers, 
the  Kales  which  have  resisted  the  severity  of  the  weather  the 
most  successfuny  are  the  old  Purple-topped  and  Cottager's, 
The  last-named  is  a  vegetable  of  great  value,  being  productive. 
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yeiy  hardy,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Swede  tops,  howerer, 
are  just  coming  in,  and  sell  readily  at  1^.  per  lb. 

In  no  department  of  the  garden  is  greater  incon- 

yenience  being  experienced  at  the  present  time  than  in  the 
Hebb  Grounds.  Such  indispensable  herbs  as  Thyme,  Mar- 
joram, and  Sage  are  in  many  places  killed,  and  Parsley  is 
regarded  as  a  luxury.  In  many  places  it  cannot  be  purchased 
at  all,  and  in  London  good  samples  sell  readily  at  from  lOt.  to 
12f.  per  lb.  If  country  cooks  could  understand  gardeners* 
difficulties  they  would  refrain  from  entering  what  it  is  impos- 
sible to  produce — the  usual  bunch  of  Parsley  in  each  day's  list 
of  yegetables  required.  Those  are  f  ortunatt  who  have  a  supply 
of  Parsley  in  pots,  or  who  have  the  means  of  protecting  the 
beds  with  glass  and  other  supplementary  coverings. 

It  is  many  years  since  gardeners  have  experienced  so 

much  trouble  in  ripening  Gbafes  in  March  as  during  the 
present  season.  In  three  gardens  that  we  have  just  visited, 
and  where  the  gardeners  are  skilful  Grape-growers,  the  first 
crops  just  ripening  on  Vines  in  pots  are  comparative  failures, 
and  we  have  heard  of  many  other  similar  instances.  In  Mr. 
Baring's  garden  at  Coombe  Cottage,  where  all  departments 
are  so  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  Baker,  the  secona  house  of 
Vines  (in  pots)  contains  a  remarkably  fine  crop  of  well-filled 
bunches  just  commencing  colouring,  while  tne  first  house 
adjoining,  and  in  which  the  Grapes  are  about  ripe,  the  crop  is 
of  a  very  different  character.  In  this  case,  with  Vines  equally 
good  and  under  the  same  careful  attention  and  sound  culture, 
&e  season  has  exhibited  its  effects  in  the  most  striking  manner. 
A  great  difficulty  that  is  being  experienced  in  the  management 
of  very  early  Vines  is  to  prevent  Hie  foliage  scorching  during 
occasional  bright  days  after  this  long  period  of  growth,  aided 
wholly  by  fire  heat  and  a  corresponding  absence  of  sun.  Vines 
cannot  be  watched  too  closely  during  any  unusually  bright 
mornings  that  may  follow  the  present  didl  days.  We  have 
already  seen  several  examples  of  scorched  foliage,  and  in  our 
desire  to  aid  in  the  avoidance  of  further  injury  that  is  im- 
minent we  again  allude  to  this  subject  as  one  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  mild  weather  of  the  early  part  of  last  week> 

the  bright  frostless  nights  and  almost  balmy  days,  led  south- 
erners at  least  to  believe  that  spring  was  at  length  approaching. 
The  genial  days,  however,  that  came  suddenly  departea  abruptly, 
and  cold  easterly  winds  with  sleet  have  succeeoed  to  check  the 
advancing  vegetation.  The  opening  of  the  present  week  was 
marked  by  winds  of  the  most  piercing  charact^,  which  imparted 
to  gardens  a  black  dismal  appearance,  and  such  crops  as 
Cauliflowers,  Peas,  &c.,  are  sufSering  greatly  under  the  wither- 
ing influence  of  the  icy  blast.  Forcing  is  a  work  of  extreme 
difficulty,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  maintain  the  requisite 
amount  of  heat  in  dung  frames,  and  not  easy  to  do  so  in  many 
hot-water-heated  structures. 


. ''At  Lisbon,"  says  Lady  Jackson,  "in  Fair  Lusitania 

the  PAfiSEio  Publico  Garden  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
though  not  extensive.  Shrubs  and  plants  flourish  profusely ; 
the  Geraniums  cover  a  large  space,  are  from  20  to  30  feet  high, 
with  stems  as  thick  as  those  of  small  trees,  and  flowers  mostly 
bright  crimson,  and  all  double." 

As  an  instance  of  the  penetrating  power  of  frost 

IK  CLOSE  FIRM  OROUND  we  are  informed  on  good  authority 
that  in  the  streets  of  Lincoln  where  sewage  works  are  in  pro- 
gress, that  the  late  frost  reached  27  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  road.  Although  the  frost  was  not  exceptionally  sevens  it 
was  continuous,  and  was  found  to  penetrate  a  little  more  than 
an  inch  every  night  during  the  time  the  weather  was  severe. 
In  firm  but  more  sandy  ground  the  frost  had  descended  much 
deeper,  and  large  water  pipes  placed  2  feet  below  the  surface 
were  frozen  for  three  weeks.  It  is  the  cumulative  amount  of 
frost  that  is  destructive  rather  than  a  few  nights  of  great 
severity  ;  thus  the  figures  submitted  by  Mr.  D.  Thomson  and  a 
Cumberland  correspondent  become  interesting  as  affording 
evidence  of  the  rsal  severity  of  the  winter. 

After  leaving  the  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  His  Majesty 
the  King.  OF  the  Belqianb  honoured  Mr.  John  Wills  by 
visiting  his  establishment  at  Onslow  Crescent. 

The  Floral  Decorations  at  Windsor  Castle  on  the 

occasion  of  the  marriage  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
were  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  were  most  tastefully  arranged 
by  Mr.  Jones  the  head  gardener.  By  special  permission  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons  had  the  honour  of  presenting  tne  bridal  bouquet, 


and  Her  Majesty  and  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany  accepted 
bouquets  from  the  same  finn. 

The  superb  collection  of  Primulas  at  Messrs.  Carters* 

establishment  at  Perry  Hill,  Sydenham,  although  past  the 
height  of  their  beauty,  have  still  sufficient  charms  remaining 
to  enable  their  excellence  being  appreciated.  The  named 
varieties  include  P.  carminata  iJbo-ponctata,  a  good  fiower, 
round  in  outline,  margin  neatly  cut,  foliage  finely  divided, 
umbels  small.  Carter*s  Dark  Carmine,  rich,  flower  well  formed, 
yellowish  eye.  Brown's  Exquisite,  rich  crimson  flowers,  and 
large  foliage.  Florence  is  a  deep  bright  pink,  remarkably 
laige  umbel.  Rosea  Floribunda  resembles  the  last.  Fimbri- 
ata  marginata,  pinkish  mauve  with  magnificent  umbels ;  veiy 
good.  Fimbriata  Alexandra,  white  with  a  large  yellow  eye; 
margin  finely  cut ;  foliage  small.  Fimbriata  Grand  Duchess, 
pink,  fiowers  large  and  faintly  spotted.  Perfection,  pore 
white,  with  superb  flowers  and  umbels  ;  foliage  also  good. 
Blush  White,  faintly  tinged  with  pink ;  petioles  and  under  side 
of  leaves  dark,  showing  up  the  blooms  to  the  best  advantage. 
Several  beautiful  varieties  are  unnamed,  among  which  we  may 
mention  a  small  and  exquisitely  neat  white,  a  fine  double 
carmine,  a  double  purple,  and  a  good  double  rose  ;  a  rich 
crimson,  a  fern-leaved  variety  with  fine  white  flowers;  and 
last  but  not  least  one  which  approaches  nearer  to  a  pale  blue 
than  any  we  have  seen,  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers  in  good- 
sized  umbels;  very  distinct  and  attractive.  Some  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  Spireea  palmata  and  S.  japonica  will 
shortly  be  in  fuU  beauty ;  the  former  are  of  extraordinazy 
size  and  merit. 

Several  hardy  plants  in  Messrs.  Obborns'  Kurselt 

at  Fulhah  are  now  looking  extremely  fresh  and  pleasing 
amidst  the  general  desolation  which  still  prevails  outside. 
Hepatica  triloba  alba  and  cserulea  plena  have  an  abondance 
of  flowers.  The  general  favourite  Iris  reticulata  is  ilso  veiy 
attractive.  The  white-flowered  variety  of  £r3rthroninm  Dens- 
canis  is  good,  its  small  blooms  contrasting  pleasantly  with 
the  darkly-spotted  foliage.  (Jalanthus  plicatus  has  flowers 
of  fine  substance  and  pure  white.  A  bed  of  Scilla  bifolia 
and  S.  sibirica  is  bright  with  charming  blue  flowers.  Amongst 
the  plants  requiring  the  protection  of  a  frame  during  severe 
weather  few  surpass  Iris  persica ;  the  inside  of  the  petaloid 
styles  is  coloured  a  ver^  pale  blue,  the  tips  of  the  sepals 
have  each  a  blotch  of  nch  purple  and  a  rioge  of  yellow  ex- 
tending downwards  to  the  base.  Primula  denticulata  is  also 
good,  but  P.  marffinata  is  a  gem  with  purplish  lilac  flowers  and 
serrated  leaves  edged  with  white. 

Flowering  in  the  same  nursery  and  worthy  of  a 

special  note  is  Cornus  mascula  varieoata.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  few  hardy  shrubs  that  present  an  attractive  appear- 
ance at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  now  covered  with  small 
bright  yellow  flowers,  which  render  it  equally  <;onspicuoa»ancl 
pretty.  If  to  this  recommendation  be  added  the  fact  tiiat  the 
foliage  is  bothel^ant  and  finely  variegated  during  the  summer 
months,  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  shrubbezy. 

Bhododendron  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  ia  an 

excellent  variety  for  pot  culture,  as  its  habit  is  dwarf  and 
flowers  abundant  The  heads  of  bloom  are  small  and  compact,, 
the  individual  flowers  being  white  suffused  with  pink,  having 
the  upper  segment  of  the  corolla  delicatdy  mottled  with  ro^ 
red.  It  is  now  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  at  the  Boyal 
Gardens,  Eew. 


FERTILISATION  OF   GRAPES. 

Having  often  failed  in  cold  houses  to  set  well  the  bunches 
of  Lady  Downe's  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  last  year 
I  tried  to  set  them  by  using  the  pollen  of  Hambuighs,  Ali- 
cantes,  and  Gros  Oolnum.  In  doing  so  I  used  a  rabbit's  tail 
tied  on  the  point  of  a  stick  like  a  penhandle.  Every  bunch 
of  Muscat  and  Lady  Downe's  rubbed  by  the  rabbit's  tail  con- 
taining the  pollen  of  the  other  sorts  set  to  a  berry.  So  snc-^ 
cessf  ul  was  the  experiment  that  I  shall  never  again  fear  having 
a  ragged  bunch  or  a  bad  set  one  in  my  vineries.  This  is 
mentioned  now  with  a  view  to  conflrm  a  statement  made  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  Journal. 

Some  writer  (probably  Darwin)  has  said  the  pistil  and 
stamens  of  some  plants  do  not  come  to  ripeness  or  the  fer> 
tilisation  point  at  the  same  time,  and  that  when  the  flowers 
of  such  plants  are  fertihsed  it  is  by  the  pollen  earned  by 
either  wind  or  bees  from  other  plants.  It  is  known,  too,  that 
the  pollen  of  separate  plants  of  the  same  kind  takes  better  and 
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^prodves  more  or  better  seed  Uian  does  the  pollen  of  flowers 
bearlg  the  seed.  Crossing,  then,  appears  to  be  a  helpful  law 
of^ture  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. — A.  Pettigrew. 


A  DAY  AMONGST  HYACINTHS. 

Vhat  Geraniums  are  in  summer  and  Chrysanthemums  in 

ii<,umn,  Hyacinths  are  in  spring  —  namely,  indispensable. 

l^ese  ddlicaiely  perfumed  and  charming  flowers  are  each  year 

booming   more    popular   and   more  extensively  cultivated. 

Nowhere  can  better  examples  of  Hyacinth  culture  be  found 

khan  in  those  London  nurseries  where  attention  is  given  to 

them,  and  nowhere  can  better  instruction  be  gather^  of  the 

relative  merits  of  the  several  varieties  than  those  nurseries 

afford.     In   visiting  those  collections  it  is  observable  that 

only  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  varieties  are  grown 

for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  imposing  display,  or  at  least 

those  wluch  experience  has  proved  as  being  the  best  are  grown 

in  the  greatest  number  —  the  best  test  of  the  worth  of  the 

-varieties.    The  first  collection  visited  was  that  of — 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  &  SONS. 

The  plants  are  grown  in  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery  of  the 
firm ;  and  the  massive  spikes  and  general  finish  of  the  flowers 
prove  how  much  can  be  done,  when,  as  is  unquestionably  the 
case  there,  good  bulbs  are  combined  with  good  culture.  A 
greater  number  than  usual  of  new  varieties  have  been  sent 
from  Holland  this  year.  Several  of  these  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them.  The  Dutch  cultivators  appear  to  attach  con- 
siderable importance  to  novelty  of  colour,  and  hence  several 
varieties  have  been  described  by  them  as  possessing  special 
merit,  but  which,  owing  to  certain  deficiencies,  such  as  thin 
flowers  or  small  spikes,  are  not  likely  to  find  favour  with 
English  growers.  All  such  varieties  are  eliminated  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  only  a  few  of  the  more  promising  being  retained. 
Some  of  these  are  very  good,  and  are  likely  to  b^ome  esta- 
blished as  standard  varieties.  A  few  of  the  best  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  King  of  the  Reds,  bright  reddish  scarlet,  very  glow- 
ing, tall  close  spike  ;  a  variety  of  great  merit  Royal  Blue, 
large,  elegant,  reflexed  bells ;  colour  dark  blue  with  a  pale 
hand  and  white  eye  ;  distinct  and  very  promising.  Duke  of 
Connaught,  dark  rich  blue  ;  close  handsome  spike ;  good. 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  bright  clear  pale  blue ;  fine  bells  and 
spike.  Salmon  King,  rosy  salmon  bells,  fine  and  of  good  sub- 
stance ;  close  symmetrical  spike.  Prince  Imperial,  dark  blue  ; 
very  tall  and  stately  spike.  Galatea,  flesh  colour,  with  delicate 
violet  bar  down  each  segment ;  good  spike.  Delicatissima, 
very  tall  grower  ;  large  massive  bells  ;  flesh  colour  tinted  with 
rose.  Loveliness,  pale  pink  ;  colour  very  chaste  and  pleasing ; 
•compact  spike.  Lord  Duflferin,  dark  blue  ;  white  eye  ;  fine 
bells  and  spike.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  very  pale  blue ;  large 
broad  segments  ;  fine  bells  and  good  spike.  The  Bride,  double, 
pure  white,  individual  flowers  of  perfect  form  ;  tall  thin  spike  ; 
distinct  and  chaste.  Lord  Lytton,  bright  blue  ;  very  fine  bells 
And  spike.  MacMahon,  yellow,  very  tall,  bright  and  full ; 
good.  Pauline  Lucca,  bright  blue  ;  fine  tall  spike.  Pottgieter, 
pale  blue ;  fine  bells ;  tall  spike ;  good.  Delicata,  pale  red 
suffused  with  salmon  ;  bronzy  tube.  Catherine  Hermine,  very 
pure  white  ;  fine  spike  and  bells.  Trocad^ro,  deep  bright, 
very  dense  spike  ;  attractive.  Marguerite,  cream  colour ;  good 
spike  and  bells.  Canary  Bird,  deep  yellow ;  very  fine  spike 
.and  good  foliage  ;  the  best  in  its  class.  Lord  Derby,  straw 
colour ;  fine  reflexed  bells ;  good.  Hector,  dark  rich  blue ; 
very  compact.  Frans  Hals,  double  deep  blue  ;  very  dense, 
dwarf  spike  ,  attractive.  I^eviathan,  silvery  rose  ;  fine  spike ; 
promising.  Ainsworth,  dark  blue  occasionally  splashed  with 
pure  white  ;  novel  and  good.  Kenan  Hassellar,  yellow,  good 
colour ;  fine  bells  with  broad  segments  ;  good.  Romeo,  deep 
red ;  dwarf,  early,  and  attractive.  The  following  are  also  of 
recent  introduction  and  good  :  Duke  of  Norfolk,  dark  blue, 
fine  spike  ;  semi-double.  Sultan,  fine  dark  single  blue,  broad 
massive  spike.  The  Shah,  mauve  and  tricolor,  light  blue  with 
fine  bells. 

Of  varieties  of  established  merit  the  following  are  exceed- 
ingly fine  :  Whites — La  Grandesse,  Madame  Van  der  Hoop, 
La  Franchise,  Alba  Maxima,  Snowball,  Mont  Blanc,  and 
L'Innocence.  Reds — Vuurbaak,  Albert  Victor,  Macaulay,  Lin- 
naeus, General  Pellissier,  Garibaldi,  Von  Schiller,  Koh-i-noor, 
and  Garibaldi.  Blues — Czar  Peter,  Princess  Marie  of  Cam- 
bridge, Blondin,  King  of  the  Blues,  Marie,  Charles  Dickens, 
General'  Havelock,  and  Masterpiece  ;  the  last  named  nearly 
blAck  and  very  symmetrical.  Noteworthy  amongst  the  yellows 


are  Obelisque  and  Bird  of  Paradise.  Many  other  varieties  are 
in  splendid  condition,  but  those  named,  as  Mr.  Hills,  Messrs. 
Veitch's  skilled  grower,  observes,  "  always  come  good."  When 
such  a  collection  as  the  one  referred  to  is  placed  before  the 
public,  there  is  no  wonder  that  Hyacinths  are  so  widely  popular 
and  so  largely  cultivated  in  this  flower-loving  country. 

MESSRS.  CUTBUSH  &  SONS,  HIGHGATB. 
The  Hyacinths  grown  at  this  nursery  are,  as  usual,  very 
good,  and  although  the  collection  is  not  large  it  includes  some 
of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation.  When  arranged  in  the 
show  house  they  will  be  seen  to  much  better  advantage  than 
in  the  frames  at  present  occupied  by  them,  and  as  many  are 
not  yet  fully  perfected  a  week  hence  will  probably  find  them 
in  their  prime.  Amongst  the  single  reds  the  most  noteworthy 
are :  Garibaldi,  rich  crimson,  with  a  dense  massive  spike ; 
General  Pellissier,  deep  red,  bells  rather  small  but  forming  a 
fine  truss.  Lady  Sale,  purplish  red  with  a  light  eye ;  spike 
good.  Macaulay,  rose  with  crimson  stripes ;  a  large  and  com- 
pact spike.  Sultan's  Favourite,  rosy  pink,  with  deeper  stripes 
and  large  bells ;  very  distinct  and  good.  Von  Schiller,  salmon 
tinged  with  pink,  fine  bells.  Single  blues  :  Baron  von  Tuyll,  a 
go^  dark  ;  large  bells  with  recurved  segments.  King  of  the 
Blues,  the  best  dark  blue  ;  very  massive  spike.  Lord  Melville, 
dark  with  white  eye.  Maiie,  a  good  dark,  with  purplish  tinge 
and  darker  stripes.  Blondin,  light  blue  shaded  with  dark, 
recurved  segments,  and  immense  spike.  Czar  Peter,  light 
blue  with  large  bells.  Grand  Lilas,  delicate  light  blue,  and 
excellent  bells.  Grand  Master,  light  blue,  large  truss.  Single 
whites  :  Grandeur  k  Merveille,  creamy  white  with  large  bells  ; 
a  beautiful  variety.  I^  Grandesse,  pure  white,  good  bells, 
and  superb  spike — the  best  white.  La  Neige,  dense  truss.  La 
Franchise,  a  good  creamy  white.  Lady  Derby,  pure  white ; 
bells  large  and  pendulous.  Snowball,  pure  white,  with  finely 
shaped  bells  and  somewhat  globular  spike.  Nectar,  large 
bells.  Single  lilacs :  De  CandoUe,  pale  with  a  tinge  of  red. 
President  Lincoln,  purplish  lilac,  with  light  eye  and  rather 
small  bells.  Lord  Palmerston,  mauve ;  good.  A  fine  single 
blackish  purple  is  Mimosa,  with  large  and  well-shaped  bells 
and  large  spike.  Single  yellows :  L'Or  d'Australie,  light 
yellow,  excellent  bells,  and  fine  truss.  Due  de  Malakoff, 
yellow  striped  with  lake,  and  substantial  spike. 

MESSRS.  OSBORN  Jb  SONS,  FULHAH. 

Arranged  in  a  small  house  is  a  superb  collection  of  Hya- 
cinths in  good  variety,  excellently  grown  and  flowered.  In 
addition  to  many  of  the  varieties  described  above  we  pai- 
ticularly  remarked  the  following.  Single  Blues :  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  pale  blue,  segments  with  a  darker  tinge  ; 
ar  grand  spike.  I^thair,  bright  blue,  finely  formed  bells  and 
spike.  Pieneman,  good  blue,  striped  with  a  darker  shade ; 
large  bells.  Lord  Derby,  clear  blue,  and  magnificent  truss. 
Argus,  dark  blue  and  white  eye.  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  a  good 
dark.  Single  Whites  :  Leviathan,  creamy  white  ;  massive. 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  an  excellent  white.  L'Innocence, 
pure  white.  Gigantea,  pinkish  white,  large  and  dense  spike. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  good  creamy  white ;  enormous  pendulous 
bells  (new).  Single  Reds :  Vuurbaak,  rich  ;  small  bells  and 
dense  truss.  Von  Schiller,  red  tinged  with  pink  and  striped 
with  darker  shade  ;  good  spike.  Emmeline,  faint  pink,  hand- 
some bells.  Princess  Helena,  rosy  pink ;  bells  broad,  and 
moderate  truss.  Linnaeus,  rich  crimson,  large  spike.  Solfa- 
terre,  orange  red,  bells  and  spike  small.  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
an  excellent  crimson.  Single  Yellows  :  Grand  Due  de  Luxem- 
bourg, primrose  ;  truss  very  large  and  good.  Bird  of  Paradise, 
very  clear  yellow  ;  bells  small,  but  spike  large  and  attractive. 
King  of  the  Yellows,  pale  yellow,  bells  well  formed,  dwarf 
and  compact  spike  (new\  Single  Lilacs  :  Haydn,  mauve ; 
magnificent  truss.  Lord  Havelock,  rich  maroon.  Charles 
Dickens,  lilac,  bells  small,  compact  truss  ;  dwarf.  Goo<l 
doubles  are  rather  scarce,  but  we  may  note  Princess  Louise,  a 
good  double  red  ;  Garrick,  double  blue,  with  bright  stripes  and 
large  bells;  Lord  Wellington,  creamy  white,  magnificent 
truss. 

MESSRS.  CARTERS,  PERRY  HILL. 

The  collection  of  Hyacinths  at  this  nursery  includes  most 
of  those  already  described,  and  they  are  now  looking  remark- 
ably well,  their  appearance  bearing  evidence  to  the  careful 
cultivation  bestowed  upon  them. 

Madame  Van  der  Hoop  is  a  wax-like  single  white  with  large 
bells  and  a  fair  spike.  La  Joyeuse  is  a  creamy  white,  bellH 
moderate.    Masterpiece,  an  extremely  dark  blue  with  a  com- 
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pact  trass.  Lord  Byron,  a  fine  sinjs^lc  light  blue.  La  Pr^ciease, 
pale  lilac  delicately  shaded,  j^ood  close  spike.  Noble  par 
Merite,  excellent  double  rose  pink  ;  bells  and  truss  large. 
Groot  Voorst,  a  double  blush  white  :  l)ell8  large  ;  rather  loose 
spike.  Vainqueur,  good  double  white.  Mont  Blanc,  attrac- 
tive, single  white,  with  a  massive  spike.  The  following  excel- 
lent varieties  we  have  previously  mentioned — viz.,  Czar  Peter, 
Grand  Lilns,  Vuurbaak,  Lord  Derby,  Haydn,  Von  Schiller, 
Pieneman,  Lord  Macaulay,  King  of  the  Blues,  De  CandoUe,  and 
Grand  Due  de  I^uxembourg. 


ROSES—NUMBERS  versus  NAMES. 

Your  correspondent  "Manchester"  has  drawn  attention 
at  page  150  to  the  advantage  of  numbers  versvM  names  for 
Roses.  I  adopted  the  mode  some  years  since,  and  still  find  it 
far  preferable  to  naming  them,  and  I  am  convinced  there  are 
many  advantages  attending  the  system.  It  is  a  decided  help 
towards  a  knowledge  of  the  different  varieties  forming  a 
collection,  as  it  induces  a  closer  observation  of  the  growth  and 
habit  of  the  Rose,  so  that  after  a  little  time  the  grower  is  able 
even  in  midwinter  to  name  most  of  his  Roses  from  the  bare 
wood  and  habit  of  the  plant.  With  the  names  attached  to 
them  I  was  a  more  careless  observer,  because  when  the  flower 
presented  itself  I  merely  looked  at  the  label  for  its  name,  and 
seldom  thought  of  studying  the  character  of  tiie  plant.  How- 
ever, it  was  quite  different  with  numbers  ;  for  when  not  certain 
of  the  name  of  the  variety,  and  before  referring  to  the  book, 
the  habit  of  growth,  the  wood,  and  spines  were  all  noted  to 
enable  me  witii  the  aid  of  the  number  to  ascertain  the  name 
of  the  Rose  ;  therefore  it  is  advisable  for  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  naming  Roses  at  sight  to  number  their  plants  in  as 
simple  a  manner  as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  advantages 
given  by  your  correspondent  "  Manchester,"  Rose  trees  cap 
be  more  quickly  numbered  than  named,  and  small  labels  with 
numbers  look  much  neater  than  those  of  a  size  needed  to  con- 
tain some  of  the  extremely  long  names  given  to  the  French 
Roses  during  the  last  few  years. — Oxonian. 


SOIL  DIFFICULTIES. 

A  CRITIQUE  by  Mr.  Taylor  is  always  welcome,  because  there 
is  quite  certain  to  be  something  original  about  it,  some  hint 
of  value,  some  good  reason  clearly  set  forth  for  objections 
raised  to  what  has  been  written.  In  the  matter  of  drains  I 
quite  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  a  lesser  distance  than 
HO  feet  apart  is  advantageous  in  a  heavy  clay.  Very  little 
diversity  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  between  us  as  to  the  depth, 
G  inches  more  or  less  being  comparatively  unimportant. 

My  own  experience  of  land  drainage  has  been  extensive  and 
varied.  I  have  tried  drains  in  a  heavy  retentive  subsoil,  the 
particles  of  which  are  so  finely  divided  that  it  settles  into  a 
hard  mass  almost  impervious  to  moisture,  the  process  of  ca- 
pillary attraction  being  very  slow,  and  with  a  little  working 
forms  such  an  excellent  paddle  for  pond  drains  that  I  have 
used  it  with  pei-fect  success  for  nearly  a  dozen  ponds.  In 
this  subsoil  drains  have  been  made  at  2,  3,  and  4  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  the  results  prove  that  for  land  constantly 
imder  cultivation  as  a  kitchen  garden  deep  drains  are  the 
best.  It  was  to  such  land  I  alluded,  and  4  feet  was  given  not 
so  much  as  the  only  right  depth,  but  as  that  which  experience 
had  shown  to  be  the  best  for  soils  generally.  In  makiBg 
drains  for  a  kitchen  garden  it  should  never  be  foiigotten  tlmt 
the  soil  will  be  broken  up  deeply  and  rendered  so  porous  that 
superfluous  moisture  will  pass  through  it  so  quickly  that  the 
di^ins  will  cease  to  flow  strongly  a  few  hours  after  the  heaviest 
rains.  It  is  to  secure  this  desirable  result  that  I  have  so  per- 
sistently advocated  the  importance  of  the  mechanical  division 
of  soil  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  gritty  matter.  Only  let 
this  be  done  well  and  difficulties  about  digging  will  cease  to 
exist. 

Soil  that  can  only  be  *'  pulled  about "  under  certain  con- 
ditions is  not  in  the  state  that  kitchen  garden  soil  ought  to  be  ; 
and  when  a  man  tells  me  that  his  soil  is  cold,  wet,  or  heavy — 
so  cold  and  wet  that  his  crops  suffer  much  from  untimely  frost 
— so  heavy  that  it  must  not  be  "  pulled  about "  in  autumn  or 
winter  when  there  is  leisure  for  doing  it,  but  must  be  left  till 
March  when  there  is  a  pressure  of  work  in  every  department, 
I  can  accord  him  no  sympathy,  but  I  am  bound  to  point  to 
what  drains,  trenching,  manure,  and  coal  ashes  have  done  for 
me.  Some  eight  years  ago  I  had  a  soil  so  crude  and  apparently 
ao  heavy  that  if  touched  in  wet  weather  the  clods  became  so 


hard  that  they  had  to  be  watered,  broken  with  Cantrbury 
hoes,  rolled  and  stirred  repeatedly,  so  that  the  preparatiti  for 
cropping  was  often  a  serious  business,  absorbing  an  amottit  of 
time  and  labour  that  I  hardly  knew  how  to  afford.  Yetnow 
that  soil  is  so  ameliorated  as  to  crumble  at  a  touch,  and  qay 
be  stirred  or  thrown  about  at  any  time,  and  fully  illustnt^s 
my  ideal  of  a  light  rich  soil.  Its  improvement  has  beei  a 
labour  of  years,  but  I  am  well  content  to  have  laboured  for^ 
good  an  end. 

To  Mr.  Taylor's  dictum  that  lime  ought  never  to  be  use! 
with  stable  manure  I  cannot  assent.  What  is  the  action  cf 
lime  upon  manure?  It  hastens  the  decomposition  of  those 
substances  containing  nitrogen,  and  ammonia  is  produced,  but 
it  tends  al^  to  drive  off  this  valuable  fertiliser  into  the  air 
and  it  is  lost.  A  knowledge  of  this  important  fact  leads  me 
never  to  mix  lime  alone  with  a  heap  or  mannie — a  veiy  dif ^ 
ferent  thing  to  mixing  it  with  a  heap  of  soil  with  some  duog 
and  coal  ashes,  for  then  its  action  upon  the  manure  instead  of 
proving  mischievous  and  wasteful  is  beneficial,  the  ammonia 
instead  of  passing  away  into  space  being  absorbed  and  re^ 
tained  by  the  soil,  which  always  predominates  largely  in  such 
a  mixture.  For  the  same  reason  lime  may  be  advantageously 
dug-in  with  manure  in  spring  and  summer,  to  promote  that 
speedy  decomposition  and  spread  of  fertility  which  is  scr 
desirable  for  crops  of  only  a  brief  duration. 

One  word  of  caution  concerning  the  application  of  lime  as  a 
simple  dressing,  or  to  mix  with  a  soil  heap.  Always  use  it 
with  moderation,  for  if  used  in  excess  it  is  the  reverse  of  bene' 
ficial,  setting  free  and  wasting  the  ammonia  of  the  soil  itself. 
A  peck  to  a  square  perch  of  land,  or  forty  bushels  to  an  acre,  i» 
a  safe  dressing  for  a  thin  soil,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels 
more  may  be  used  for  deep  heavy  soils. — Edwabd  Luckhubst. 

PROTECTING    YOUNG    CA^BAGE    AND 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 

Ik  gardens  where  snails  are  plentiful  hundreds  of  young 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  other  plants  of  this  kind  are  often 
destroyed  about  this  time  of  the  year  by  the  snails.  This  ifr 
often  a  serious  loss,  and  some  permanent  mode  of  protecting 
the  plants  is  advisable.  The  best  plan  for  the  purpose  which  we 
have  seen  was  at  Drumlanrig  many  years  ago.  Some  hundreds 
of  8-inch  pots  without  bottoms  were  kept  in  stock,  and  when 
a  fresh  plantation  of  greens  of  any  kind  was  made,  one  of 
these  pots  was  placed  over  each  plant.  This  was  kept  on  until 
the  plants  were  strong  in  the  stem  and  the  leaves  well  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  As  a  successional  lot  was  generally  planted 
about  this  time,  the  pots  were  shifted  on  to  the  small  plants. 
Besides  keeping  all  snails  out,  this  plan  afforded  excellent 
protection  to  the  young  plants  early  in  spring  or  in  severe 
weather,  and  on  ^is  account  alone  it  is  worthy  of  notice^ 
Here  we  have  no  pots  of  the  kind,  but  one  of  the  carpenter's 
lately  made  us  a  laige  number  of  round  circles  of  thin  ash 
wood  6  inches  in  diameter  by  6  inches  deep.  These  are  placed 
over  the  young  plants  in  the  same  way  as  the  pots,  and  they 
answer  the  purpose  admirably. — A  Kitchen  Gabdeneb. 


SPRING  BEDDING. 

The  severe  winter  has  left  its  mark  on  most  of  our  spring- 
flowering  plants,  and  judging  by  appearances  we  have  but  littJe 
chance  for  a  long  display  of  spring  bedding  unless  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  remam  in  the  beds  much  longer  than  is  usual. 
Wherever  this  occurs  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that  the 
summer  display  is  proportionally  shortened.    There  is  no  work 
in  the  garden  that  we  should  feel  so  much  reluctance  in  doing 
as  turning  out  these  spring  flowers  when  in  full  bloomt  con^ 
sidenng  that  their  beauty  and  brightness  would  be  more  eff^tive 
than  the  summer  occupants  could  be  for  sevend  weeks.    When- 
spring  flowers  are  removed  the  summer-bedding  plants  should 
be  extra  strong,  so  that  the  display  may  be  maintained  without 
intermission.    Autumn-struck  cuttings  should  be  allowed  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  pot  room,  and  so  treated  as  to  ensure- 
their  making  bushy  plants.    Spring-struck  cuttings,  which  are 
often  seen  planted  out  from  the  cutting  boxes,  should  be  also' 
potted  off  mto  60-size  pots  or  larger  according  to  strength. 
Those  plants  raised  from  seed,  such  as  Lobelias,  Pyrethiums, 
&c.,  should  be  allowed  sufficient  room  when  pricked  out,  that 
they  may  be  lifted  with  good  roots.    Have  aU  well  hardened 
off,  so  that  they  receive  no  check  whatever  when  planting  time 
arrives.    With  the  above  treatment  healthy  stout  plants  will 
be  obtained  ;  and  by  giving  them  a  good  watering  previously  tO' 
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planting  tbej  will  not  sufEer  in  ttae  least,  but  will  hmu  Ull 
np  the  spaces  they  are  iutended  to  occupy. — J.  Llokd  Jones, 
The  -Vimiif,  OmylftoH. 

RHODODENDRON  VEITCHIANUM. 
VThilb  it  IB  certaialf  desirable  to  give  illustrations  of  new 


gire  the  snme  promiQence  to  plants  that  have  Iodk  been  known 
amongst  us,  and  tbe  merits  of  which  are  placed  beyond  con- 
troversj.  Since  the  plant,  a  flower  of  which  we  have  Imil 
engraTed,  waa  introduced  from  Monlmein  nearly  thirty  year- 
ago,  niHDy  plaota  have  been  praised  and  forgotten,  but  this 
charmingly  beautiful  and  chastely  distinct  Rhododendroj  i 
more  than  sastains  its  fair  fame  m  one  of  the  tineat  conserTS- 
toi7  plants  in  eiistence.  The  one  flower,  represented  in  it- 
cmtural  size,  affords  an  idea  of  tbe  beauty  of  a  plant  bearing 


A 


^ 

?*'*"^ 


nearly  a  hDndred  of  ench  flowers  produced  in  termioal  heads 
of  three  to  all,  and  supported  by  obovate  coriaceous  leaTBS 
3  to  4  inches  long-  Such  a  plant  has  been  flowering  for  some 
Hme  in  the  nnreery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  k  Sons,  and  was  also 
exhibited  and  attracted  much  attention  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticnltaral  Bociety  on  Tuesday  last.  The  flowers, 
which  resemble  hngo  flowers  of  Aialeas,  are  pure  wbite,  with 
the  exception  of  a  faint  yellow  blotch  on  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
corolla,  and  are  enhanced  in  beauty  by  their  waved  or  crisped 
margins,  which  impart  to  the  flowera  a  singularly  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. A  large  specimen  of  this  Rhododendron  would  add  t« 
tbe  beauty  of  the  most  impoeing  and  richly  furnished  conserra- 
tory,  and  smaller  plants  flower  with  great  freedom,  bo  that  those 
onl'v  who  haye  small  houses  need  deny  themselves  the  pleaanre 
of  owning  a  plant  so  worthy  of  their  altenlion.     Plants  now 


are  plentiful,  and  are  by  no  means  difficolt  of  culture.  Expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  to  the  introducers  the  stock  on  which 
this  Rhododendron  best  succeeds,  and  the  consequence  is  tbnt 
plants  even  ia  6-iach  pota  grow  healthily  and  flower  freely. 

A  warm  greenhouse  temperature  is  suitable  for  large  speci- 
mens, but  small  pUnts  may  be  grown  on  mora  quickly  under 
moderately  warm  store  treatment.  Rhododendron  Veitchi- 
anum  is  one  of  those  plants  which  when  well  grown  cannot 
disappoint,  and  hence  we  direct  attention  to  it  at  the  present 
time.  The  engraving  is  of  a  flower  produced  by  the  fine  speci- 
men above  referred  to. 

The  CuLTrvATioN  or  Mistletoe.— Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  cultivate  tbis  plant  Take  the  seed  out  of  the  berry,  and 
smear  it  on  the  smooth  part  of  the  bark,  and  it  will  adhere 
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rad  grow.  Where  the  radicle  comes  into  contact  with  the 
^ark  the  latter  swells.  No  further  change  occurs  till  the 
next  year,  when  the  tiny  plants  rise  on  end,  open  their  coty- 
ledons, and  emit  a  minute  shoot.  They  grow  the  length  of 
one  intemode  annually,  so  that  the  age  of  a  bough  of  Mistletoe 
is  readily  known. — Martin  M.  Bull,  Jersey, 


AN  EXHIBITION  GUIDE. 

I  DO  not  like  to  be  identified  with  failure,  but  when  success 
'lepends  upon  the  will  of  others  at  times  there  is  no  choice. 
My  attempt  to  secure  an  exhibitor's  guide  has  been  a  failure. 
The  grumblings  and  threatenings  to  exhibit  no  more  that 
I  heard  during  last  season  caused  me  to  decide  that  during 
the  winter  months  I  would  attempt  to  obtain  some  au- 
thorised expression  of  opinion  that  would  tend  to  make  such 
regretable  scenes  in  future  less  frequent.  To  my  surprise  it 
appears,  as  a  rule,  that  gardeners  are  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are.  Mr.  Iggulden  kindly  gave  us  his  opinion  ;  only  one 
other  gentleman  has  alluded  to  the  subject,  but  his  allusion 
was  simply  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Iggulden's  opinion. 

Personally  I  have  no  great  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  gene- 
rally I  accept  rules  previously  known  to  be  fair.  I  acknow- 
ledge to  a  great  love  for  exhibitions,  but  what  may  be  the 
position  awarded  to  any  particular  fruit  is  of  much  greater 
import  to  many  than  to  myself.  Consistency  was  my  more 
particular  desire  ;  and  I  reiterate,  At  all  exhibitions  consistent 
decisions  ought  to  be  guaranteed.  For  fruit  of  the  highest 
•quality  of  every  variety  the  points  of  a  dish  ought  to  be  fixed, 
and  the  option  of  the  judge  ought  only  to  be  to  add  on  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  and  to  diminish  whenever  necessary. 
When  judged  by  such  authorised  code,  if  the  points  are  found 
€qual,  then  a  preference  of  varieties  previously  decided  upon 
the  same  as  the  points  ought  to  decide.  For  it  to  be  possible 
lor  one  judge  to  decide  ^cause  "  he  liked  "  Grapes  best,  and 
for  another  to  decide  because  **  he  liked  '*  Melons  best  is  most 
unsatisfactory  :  yet  this  and  similar  things  are  done  at  minor 
shows  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  not  unfrequentJy  at  shows  of 
high  pretensions.— Joseph  Withbbspoon. 


THE  UPPER  HOLLOWAY  NURSERIES. 

It  is  impossible  to  visit  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams*  famous  nurseries 
at  any  period  of  the  year  without  seeing  something  choice  or 
attractive,  and  this  occasion  was  certainly  no  exception  to 
the  rule. 

Orchids,  as  usual,  are  in  splendid  condition,  and  we  will 
briefly  note  some  of  the  more  prominent  among  them.  A  very 
fine  specimen  of  Cypripedium  viUosum  is  in  bloom  with  about 
thirty  of  its  large  yellowish  brown  flowers  standing  well  up 
above  the  foliage  ;  C.  Lowii  is  also  flowering  freely  ;  C.  Day- 
anum  has  several  very  distinct  blooms,  with  hirsute  petals, 
and  the  large  dorsal  sepal  striped  with  green.  Dendrobium 
Wardianum  and  D.  crassinode  are  very  fine ;  D.  cambridge- 
anum,  in  a  basket,  has  moderate-sized  flowers,  the  labellum  a 
bright  yellow,  rich  brown  in  the  throat ;  D.  densiflomm  is  grand, 
having  two  magnificent  spikes ;  D.  Findlayanum  has  small 
flowers,  the  se{Mil8  and  petals  tinged  with  pale  purple,  the  la- 
bellum yellow  in  the  centre  and  a  white  margin.  The  elegant 
Dendrochilum  glumaceum  is  bearing  numerous  graceful  spikes. 
Cattleya  Trianae  is  in  good  form ;  C.  Warcewiczii  delicata  is 
superb,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  while  the  labellum  has 
a  faint  tinge  of  lake.  Cymbidium  ebumeum,  creamy  white, 
the  labellum  streaked  with  yellow,  is  extremely  beautiful. 
Lycaste  lanipes  has  curious  greenish-white  flowers,  sepals  and 
petals  acute  and  incurved.  Coelogyne  cristata  is  looking  re- 
markably well  with  an  abundance  of  white  flowers.  Facing 
the  entrance  to  one  of  the  Orchid  houses  are  four  magnificent 
specimens  of  Vanda  suavis,  V.  tricolor  insignis,  V.  tricolor 
superba,  and  V.  tricolor  f  ormosa,  and  near  to  them  V.  tricolor 
planilabris,  Odontogloesums  Alexandra,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  cir- 
rhosum,  and  O.  gloriosum  are  in  perfection.  Masdevallia  ignea 
superba  is  very  richly  coloured,  and  forms  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  M.  tovarensis,  which  is  pure  white.  Restrepia  antennifera  is 
a  curious  little  Orchid  with  small  flowers  thickly  spotted  with 

chocolate. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  plants  we  observed  AbntQon  Due 
dc  MalakofE,  a  good  flower  reticulated  with  dark  red  veins,  and 
large  dark  green  foliage.  Rhododendron  McNabiana  is  a  fine 
plant,  the  creamy  white  flowers  are  faintly  tinged  with  pink, 
very  larae,  and  three  or  four  in  a  head,  sweetly  pcented  ; 
R.  multiflorom  is  equal  to  its  name  ;  R.  ciliatum  Candida  has 


small  white  blooms  and  ovate  leaves.  A  long  shelf  is  gay 
with  profusely  flowering  Cyclamens  giganteum  and  giganteum 
rubrum.  An  excellent  Tree  Carnation  is  A.  Alegati6re.  double, 
and  brilliant  scarlet.  ITie  rich  maroon-coloured  Azalea  Flam- 
beau is  very  atti-nctive.  Gloneria  jasmlniflora  is  a  fine  stove 
plant  with  pure  white,  tubular,  fragrant  flowers,  and  opposite 
dark  green  leaves.  Toxicophlaea  spectabilis,  also  white,  is 
flowering  freely  and  is  strongly  scented.  Choisya  temata  is  a 
charming  little  greenhouse  plant  for  pot  culture  ;  the  flowers 
are  white,  fragrant,  and  are  borne  two  or  three  together  on 
small  spikes  ;  the  leaves  are  ternate  and  bright  green.  Gom- 
pholobium  polymorphum  splendeus  is  in  magnificent  condition. 
The  beautiful  Camellia  fimbriata  has  numerous  exquisite 
fiowers.  Amaryllis  Firefiy  is  very  showy,  its  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers  being  now  in  perfection.  Tabemaemontana  camassa 
is  very  beautiful  with  double  pure  white  flowers,  sweetly 
scented,  and  elliptical  dark  green  opposite  leaves  ;  a  fine  plant 
for  the  stove.  Sarracenia  flava  maxima  has  beveral  remark- 
ably large  flowers ;  and  S.  rubra  is  also  looking  well.  The 
new  Primula  kashmiriensis  has  globular  umbels  <rf  rich  mauve 
or  lavender  flowers,  the  foliage  being  covered  with  a  fine 
sulphur-like  farina. 


FLOWER  MISSIONS. 

Now  that  the  buds  are  at  last  beginning  to  timidly  and  ten- 
tatively put  forth  their  growth,  and  that  several  sunny  days  have 
encouraged  the  Violets,  fiower  missions  are  again  beginning  to 
warm  into  work.  Ours  is  essentially  a  flower-loving  country, 
and — ^we  may  be  proud  to  recognise  it — ^a  compassionate  age ; 
and  amongst  much  that  is  now  doing  to  soothe  and  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  sick  and  sorrowing  and  impoverished  in 
our  hospitals  and  workhouses,  I  know  not  anything  nwre  inter- 
esting in  its  way  than  the  flower  missions.  The  one  that  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  is  in  SpitaJfields — ^a  huge  old  bani- 
like  room  filled  with  busy  lady  workers.  One  set  opening 
baskets  which  keep  coming  in  fi4sh  from  the  coimtry  :  another 
tying  on  to  each  little  bouquet  a  prettily  illuminated  Scripture 
text.  By  the  tables,  where  all  was  ready,  the  ladies  gathered 
whose  day  it  was  for  such  and  such  hospitals.  They  were  wait- 
ing there  with  other  baskets  all  ready  to  sally  forth  :  and  all 
for  love,  and  all  under  the  active  superintendence  and  super- 
vision of  Miss  Macpherson. 

I  believe  the  mission  is  never  dormant  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter.    Perhaps  the  poor  country  folks  buried  in  the  million- 
peopled  city  then  need  cheering  most  of  all  by  a  semblance 
of  home.    Flowers  of  Everlastings  mixed  with  bits  of  Launw- 
tinus  and  Holly  with  sprigs  of  dried  moss  are  then,  in  requisi- 
tion and  great  acceptance.    But  the  time  that  is  now  coming 
— Primrose-tide  and  Violet-tide— and  the  ham})ers  that  will 
soon  now  be  pouring  in  from  all  round  London,  is  the  great 
sight  ;   and  one  when  once  seen  to  be  taken  part  in.    The 
recipients  are  very  grateful.    "  We  can't  go  into  the  country 
ourselves,"  said  one, "  but  you  bring  the  country  to  us."    "  The 
flower-ladies*  day  in  the  infirmary  is  never  forgotten.    Some- 
times the  glasses  stand  with  water  all  ready,  more  often  with 
the  jealously-tended  remains  of  the  last  bouquet.     Pieonief», 
Dahlias,  and  China  Asters  are  pronounced  *■  very  handsome ' — 
just  the  style  of  praise  that  they  deserve  ;  while  the  sweet- 
scented  flowers  and  leaves  are  highly  prized.    In  the  spring 
Primroses  and  Cowslips  call  forth  many  expressions  of  grati- 
tude.   Roses  are  perhaps  the  most  prized  of  all  the  flowers." 

That  is  the  point  I  am  coming  to.  It  may  be  in  the  memoiy 
of  readers  of  the  "  Rose  Journal "  that  before  the  last  National 
Rose  Show  an  appeal  was  made  for  gifts  of  Roses.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  handing  over  a  few  to  a  messenger  from  Mildmay, 
and  could  have  given  more  had  I  recognised  him  sooner.  But  in 
the  great  rush  to  get  away  at  the  close  of  a  show  recognition 
is  very  difficult.  I  incline  to  think  that  there  are  many  exhi- 
bitors who.  out  of  the  wealth  of  spare  blooms  before  the  show, 
and  out  of  their  well-deserving  boxes  after  it,  would  be  in- 
clined to  give  very  liberally  if  they  could  eaisily  and  satis- 
factorily find  recipients  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  huge  I-K)ndon,  "one  Rose,  but  one,"  as  Mr.  Tenpyson 
sings,  much  more  one  exhibition  bloom,  would  be  "  a  thing  of 
beautjr "  and  a  joy,  if  not  quite  "  for  ever,"  still  even  as  much 
as  that  in  memory. 

I  apprehend  any  one  of  the  now  actively  employed  London 
flower  missions  would  gladly  send  an  accr^ited  agent  to  any 
one  of  the  metropolitan  Rose  shows,  if  only  a  few  exhibitors  « 
would  make  them  a  promise.    Certainly  in  these  we  have  an 
agency  for  carrying  these  exquisite  gifts  of  the  Almighty  to 
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many  <|mte  aa  capable  of  appreciatiog  them  as  ourselves,  and 
otherwise  hopelessly  debarred  from  ever  enjoying  them.  The 
support  of  flower  missions  seems  largely  increasing.  Miss  Mac- 
pherson's  Report  for  1878  (60,  Commercial  Street,  London,  E.) 
speaks  of  "  hospital  flower  beds  "  now  started  in  some  gardens, 
with  "beds  of  Wallflowers,  Stocks,  and  Sweet  Williams"  spe- 
cially for  the  mission,  and  the  firm  of  Suttons  at  Reading 
with  their  nsoal  philanthropy  I  believe  now  supply  packets  cS 
flower  seeds  through  the  mission  managers  gratuitously  to 
ladies  who  will  undertake  to  raise  and  send  up  flowers. 

"  Wluit  can  I  do  to  help  the  sick  and  weary, 
Shnt  in  with  pain  and  sorrow  day  by  day  ; 
Their  UBa  iw  lonely,  suffering,  and  dreary, 
How  may  I  throw  some  brightness  on  their  way  ? 

**  Thon  canst  not  bear  them  to  the  sonny  meadow. 
Fair  in  its  royal  robe  of  gold  and  green ; 
Nor  waft  them  the  sweet  breeses  from  the  moorland. 
Where  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  nnseen. 

«  Bat  ^ou  canst  glre  them  the  fair  types  of  beauty 
Our  Father's  hand  has  scattered  fiu:  and  wide^ 
And  bind  in  one,  the  azure  of  the  heayens. 
The  forest  green,  tiie  Rose  of  eyentiide.'* — 8.  G.  S. 

—A.  C. 

SOWING  PEAS  FOR  SUCCESSION. 

DSYNESS  at  the  root  is  a  frequent  cause  of  Peas  fruiting 
raematurely,  which  always  means  a  light  crop.  "  An  Essex 
Gabdenbb"  (page  191),  gave  a  good  recipe  for  overcoming 
this  difficulty.  "  Ground  heayily  manured  and  deeply  dug, 
and  a  mulching  of  short  litter,"  this  will  secure  a  crop  if  any- 
thing will  in  dry  seasons  ;  but  how  many  are,  like  myself,  wiui- 
oat  "  plenty "  of  manure  to  make  the  ground  in  condition  to 
resist  drought?  The  soil  here  is  only  15  or  16  inches  in  depth 
in  the  kitdien  garden  lying  upon  red  sandslonCi  a  soil  tliat 
should  have  plenty  of  mauure,  but  it  has  a  very  moderate 
amount ;  and  ui  order  that  the  little  I  have  shall  be  where  it  is 
most  wanted  I  take  out  a  trench  as  for  Celeryi  wheel  in  the 
manure,  and  mix  it  with  ^e  best  of  the  soil ;  the  rest  is  thrown 
on  each  side,  forming  a  slope  to  each  trench  thus — 


Bo  that  the  row  of  Peas  has  the  benefit  of  whatever  rain  may 
fall ;  this,  with  a  soaking  of  guano  or  some  other  liquid 
manure  when  the  weather  is  very  dry,  has  always  enabled  me 
to  gather  a  dish  of  Peas  from  June  to  the  end  of  October.  I 
find  that  Champion  of  England,  sown  about  the  end  of  March, 
if  left  standing  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  will  frequentlv  start 
into  growth  again,  flower  and  b^  pods,  thus  helping  the  late 
varieties.  I  recommend  those  who  have  a  chance  to  tiy  Dr. 
lilJaclean  as  a  late  variety.  I  sowed  a  row  last  year  and  it 
resisted  the  mUdew  wonderfully,  the  Peas  remaining  good  for 
use  very  late  (last  week  in  October),  and  they  were  equal  in 
flavour  to  those  gathered  earlier. — On  the  Sand. 


SOUTHPORT  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Thb  seoond  spring  Show,  which  was  a  very  good  one,  was  held 
on  the  20th  and  2l8t  inst.  In  noticing  a  few  of  the  princii>al 
exhibits  first  may  be  mentioned  the  group  of  twenty  plants,  pairs 
of  each,  effectively  arranged,  of  i)eotzia  gracilis,  Cinerarias, 
Die]ytr»  spectabilis,  Primula  sinensis^  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Cycla- 
mens, and  other  popular  spring-fiowenng  plants.  The  competing 
stands  in  this  class  occupied  considerable  space,  and  were  very 
beautiful.  The  firstprize  was  won  by  J.  Powell,  Esq.  (gardener 
Mr.  G.  Bockliffe) ;  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  was  second ;  G-.  Chamber- 
lain, Esq.,  third.  In  the  ffroup  of  twelve  Hyacinths  G  Maples, 
Esq.,  was  first  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Coates).  This  stand  contamed 
some  of  the  gCK>d  old  varieties,  which  shows  that  some  of  the 
main  exhibition  varieties  of  over  a  dozen  years  ago  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  front  rank.  Amongst  such  may  be  noted  Charles 
Dickens,  Baron  Yan  Tnyll,  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  Alba  superb- 
issima.  liord  Wellington,  Gigantea,  Ac.  The  seoond  prize  was 
taken  oy  G.  Chamberlain,  Esq.  (Mr.  J.  Corcoran,  gardener) ;  and 
the  thud  by  H.  Williams,  Esc}.  (Mr.  R.  Leadbetter,  gardener).  In 
the  smaller  classes  of  Hyacinths  were  noted  Victor  Hugo,  Alba 
Superbissima,  Madame  Hodson,  Amy,  Princess  Charlotte,  and 
Grandeur  k  Merveille. 

For  the  best  twenty  pots  of  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  G.  Maples, 
Esq.,  was  first  with  a  good  collection.  Por  twelve  pots  of  Tulii)e 
the  same  exhibitor  a^in  won  the  first  position.  Amongst  ms 
most  beautiful  varieties  were  Boi  Pepm,  Duchesse  de  Parma, 
Proserpine,  White  Pottebakker,  and  Vermilion  Brillante.  Silver 
Standard  was  also  well  exhibited,  and  there  were  some  good 
heads  of  the  Golden  Toumesol,  wmch  is  a  very  reliable  and  use- 


ful variety.  Polyanthus  and  Narcissus  were  also  well  exhibited, 
fine  pots  oeing  shown  of  Grand  Monarch,  Mont  Blanc,  Canary 
Burd,  and  others. 

Cvclamens  were  well  p^rown,  and  on  one  of  the  plants  a  flower 
stalk  had  developed,  as  if  to  form  another  plant  where  the  flower 
should  have  been,  leaves  and  flower  buds  appeared,  as  is  some- 
times observed  in  Pelargoniums.  B.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  was  fini 
in  tills  class  with  six  very  handsome  plants.  A  large  table  of 
succulent  plants  was  in  the  Exhibition,  comprifling  only  two 
collections,  that  from  the  Botanic  Gardens  Cfompany  and  Mr. 
Davis,  nurseryman,  Southport,  and  first  and  second  prizes  were 
respectively  awarded. 

Primulas  were  good,  Mrs.«Winder  andB.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  secur- 
ing the  prizes,  for  a  specimen  Palm  Mr.  Fish  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens Company  was  first  with  a  good  Oorypha  australifi.  T.  Powell, 
Esq.,  was  second  with  a  Cocos  Weddelliana.  For  a  specimen 
AzfJea  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  B.  Swire,  Esq.  For  a  speci- 
men foliage  plant  the  Botanic  Grardens  Company  had  the  best — a 
magnificent  plant  of  Phormium  tenax  variegatum.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  decorative  plants  that  can  be  grown  for  lar^e  places,  as  it 
looks  equally  well  hoth.  in  winter  and  summer,  and  is  easily  culti- 
vated. For  two  pans  of  Lily  of  the  Vallev  not  more  than  12  inches 
across  there  were  some  very  good  examples  staged,  the  best  beins 
shown  by  G.  Maples,  Esq.,  the  next  by  Mrs.  Bradley,  and  the  third 
by  J.  Powell,  Esq.  For  one  pan  S.  Swire,  Esq.,  was  first.  Some  very 
eood  plants  and  sorts  of  Mignonette  were  snown,  the  best  coming 
from  Mrs.  Winder,  and  the  next  from  T.  Powell,  Esq. 

For  bouquets  the  contributions  were  of  first-class  qualit^r,  both 
as  regards  the  material  employed  and  the  art  displayed  in  the 
arrangement.  Mr.  J.  Moseley,  nursexyman,  Southport,  was  placed 
first  m  both  classes.  Cut  Camellias  were  a  very  chaste  and 
beautiful  feature  in  the  Show,  and  seeing  them  in  such  exquisite 
order  we  are  tempted  to  ask  the  question.  Why  have  we  not 
shows  exclusively  for  the  Camellia  in  the  laree  populous  centres, 
such  as  there  is  for  the  Chrysanthemum,  the  JEtose,  and  other 
flowers  ?  For  twelve  blooms  m  this  section  W.  Bellhouse,  Esq., 
was  first ;  T.  Powell,  Esq.,  second  j  and  S.  Swire,  Esq.,  third. 
Mrs.  Cnsson,  Southport,  who  has  previously  shown  magnificent 
collections  of  skeleton  leaves  and  flowers,  had  on  this  occasion  a 
very  handsomely  arranged  table  decoration,  which  was  very 
highly  commended  by  the  Judges.  In  the  evening  the  Show  was 
illummated  by  the  electric  light  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Superinten- 
dent, deserves  a  meed  of  praise  for  bringing  the  Show  to  a  sue- 
cessful  issue. 

LATE  CHERRIES. 

In  September,  1867,  while  staying  at  a  country  house  in 
Ireland  (Co.  Qalway),  a  dish  of  delicious  Cherries  was  pro- 
vided as  dessert.  Walking  round  the  kitchen  garden  next 
morning  I  observed  the  tree  which  had  yielded  the  Cherries- 
trained  to  a  wall  and  bearing  an  abundance  of  fruit.  The  fruit ' 
was  medium-sized ;  colour,  a  clear  pale  red ;  texture,  resem- 
bling the  May  Duke,  but  the  flavour  rather  sweeter.  I  was 
mu(£  struck  with  the  Cherries,  and  have  not  seen  any  like 
them  since.  I  feel  sure  they  were  not  Archduke,  as  some 
Scotch  gardeners  call  Late  Duke.  That  variety,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  is  a  larger  and  darker  Cherry  than  the  one  I  describe, 
neither  does  it  ripen  so  late  as  the  end  of  September.  Can  the 
Irish  Cherry  be  a  variety  of  the  Ebenter  Cherry  mentioned  on 
page  195  of  the  Journal,  and  which  has  tempted  me  to  speak 
of  the  sort  met  with  in  Ireland  ? — ^A.  M.  B. 


SMALL  VERSUS  LARGE  BOILERS. 

Thb  above  subject  will  be  interesting  to  many  readersr 
and 'is  one  concerning  which  there  exists  a  variety  of  opinions 
at  the  present  time,  when  the  heating  of  glass  structures 
has  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  Brick  flues 
still  exist  in  some  old-established  places,  but  together  with 
small  boilers  they  have  been  fast  disappearing  of  late  years. 
Too  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of  horti- 
culture to  render  a  return  to  tte  small-boiler  system  advisable. 
Large  boilers  can  be  erected  of  various  shapes  and  modes  of 
construction,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
best,  as  many  of  them  do  tiieir  work  satisfactorily. 

The  principle  of  heating  a  number  of  houses  with  large 
boilers  appears  to  be  condemned  by  "  A  Kitchen  Gaedbnbk,"" 
because  failures  occur  if  different  circumstances  are  not  taken 
into  consideration.  Are  these  improved  systems  of  heating  Uy 
be  condemned  because  the  requisite  amount  of  forethought  haa 
not  been  exercised,  and  where  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  pipes  or  valves  ?  If  the  pipes  are  properly 
laid,  the  boilers  properly  set,  and  as  many  good  valves  used  as 
are  necessary,  ten  or  twenty  houses  can  be  efficiently  heated. 
I  have  here  two  large  boilers  set  side  by  side,  "  saddle  and 
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tubular  combined,"  tbe  two  being  capable  of  heating  20,000  feet 
of  4-iach  piping.  We  have  8000  feet  attached  to  then,  and  one 
of  the  boilers  will  heat  the  whole  satisfactorily.  We  oeldom 
have  the  two  working  at  the  saiae  time.  Tlu«e  homes  and 
two  heate<^  pits  tare  200  yards  distant  fnxn  ti»  boikr,  and  al- 
though this  winter  has  been  sufficient  to  teat  tiieir  merits,  tbef 
have  proved  all  that  could  be  desiied. 

I  can  remember  these  hooses  bein^  beated  by  several  boilers 
which  caused  double  the  htboor,  besides  the  disadvantage  of 
baring  chimneys  smoking  all  over  tbe  place.  Not  the  least 
important  item  connected  with  the  use  of  large  boileis  is  the 
fact  that  young  men  are  not  compelled  to  be  up  all  night  at- 
tending to  them.  During  the  slMup  weather  we  have  had  lately 
the  fires  have  been  made  up  finally  at  ten  o'oloek^-W. 
Baxdsky. 

MODES  OF  MUSHROOM  CULTUBE. 

1.  I  HAVE  one  bed  which  was  spawned  on  JamiaTy  10th  now 
doing  well.  The  hones  were  reoeiving  5  As.  of  Cbnots  per 
day,  and  their  maaure  was  dried  by  fenaentalion.  The  Mndi- 
rooms  are  small,  and  had  the  material  not  been  dry  failure 
would  have  been  certain.  In  addition  to  the  Gairots,  sulphur, 
attiate  of  potash,  resin,  and  ground  ginger  have  been  occa- 
sionally given.    This  is  one  mode  of  culture. 

2.  A  friend  wheels  the  fat  manure  wet  to  a  shed,  and  when 
diy  spawns,  and  gathers  fine  Mushrooms  as  the  season  permits. 

3.  I  have  frequently  obtained  Mushrooms  first  from  a  banow- 
ful  of  fresh  duDg  employed  to  make  up  the  end  of  bed,  sad 
this  year  a  friend  placed  a  basketful  of  fresh  dmg  m  a  comer, 
and  gathered  Mushrooms  in  a  month.-— C.  Pbikbep. 


EARLY  PEAS. 


Eablt  Peas,  like  other  vegetables,  will  be  zafher  late  this 
aeason.  With  us  William  I.,  sown  on  a  south  border  on  the 
2nd  of  February,  first  showed  above  the  ground  on  the  Sth 
of  March  ;  but  probably  those  sown  a  fortnight  later  may  be 
as  early,  the  weather  now  being  fine.  Dickaon's  Fint  and 
Best  sown  on  a  south  border  has  entirely  disappeared  during 
the  winter.  Culverwell's  Telegraph,  as  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Ck).,  withstood  all  the  severe  weather  without  the 
slightest  protection,  and  it  is  now  as  vigorous  an,i  healthy- 
looking  ae  any  Pea  possibly  could  be  under  the  most  &vour- 
a.ble  circumstances.  This  fine  Pea  is  as  good  eariy  and  late  aa 
it  is  in  midseason.  No  one  will  think  ctf  sowing  Peas  after 
the  20th  day  of  March  under  glass  to  bring  them  forward,  but 
it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  treat  the  seed  carefully  in 
sowing  to  insure  its  quick  and  free  germination.  Should  the 
weather  prove  unfavourable  covering  the  seed  with  fine  soil  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  is  one  of  the  best  modes  to  enoounge  ike 
joung  growths.— A  Kitchen  Gabdensb. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

HABDT  FBVIT  GAIIDKII. 

The  severe  weather  has  retarded  the  blossoming  of  such  fruit 
trees  as  the  Apricot,  Peach,  Ac,  to  a  later  period  than  for  many 
years,  which  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  for  the  last  three  seasons 
the  crops  of  fruit  have  been  meagre  through  the  injury  done  to 
the  blossoms  by  frost.  Although  effective  protection  is  necessary 
after  the  flowers  expand  it  i*  not  well  to  employ  it  until  there  u 
absolute  necessity,  as  the  longer  the  blossommg  is  retarded  the 
leas  is  the  danger  of  its  being  injured ;  and  our  summers  though 
abort  are  generally  sufficiently  long  to  ripen  such  fruit  as  the 
Apncot,  Ac,  even  if  the  time  of  blossoming  were  a  month  later 
than  it  usually  is,  and  which  it  certainly  wUl  be  this  season. 
Although  we  experience  sharp  frosts  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of 
May  it  rerely  happens  that  frosts  occurring  after  the  middle  of 
April  are  suflSciently  severe  to  injure  the  fruit  crop,  due  regard 
bemg  had  to  aifording  the  needful  proteeUon,  which  should  be 
employed  when  required  for  all  descriptions  of  wall  fruit  trees 
after  the  blooms  expand,  and  be  continued  until  the  trees  are 
furnished  with  foliage  for  the  protection  of  the  fruit. 

The  planting  of  fruit  trees  should  be  brought  to  a  oleae  as  soon 
as  possible,  securing  them  to  stakes  or  waUs— in  the  latter  case 
loosely,  mulching  over  the  roots  with  short  litter.  Any  trees 
that  were  planted  in  autumn  and  are  swelling  the  buds  should,  if 
-aiey  require  it,  be  headed  back  so  as  to  originate  shoots  at  the 
required  places  for  the  furnishing  of  the  trees.  Pears  and  Apples 
are  about  the  only  kinds  of  trees  trained  horizontally :  their  leads 
ahould  be  cut  back  to  12  or  IB  inches,  and  the  side  branches  or 
shoots  trained  in  their  full  length.  Fan-trained  trees— which 
si^tem  is  tbe  most  suitable  for  the  Aprieot,  Peach  and  Nectarine 
Cheery,  and  Plum— will  require  to  have  the  central,  and  it  may  be 


side,  shoots  cut  back  soas  to  originate  shoots  at  suitabUi  distanoes ; 
but  this  more  particularly  applies  to  tbe  central  shoota,  as  the 
side  brandies  from  their  greater  depression  faom  th  evseitlcalposi- 
tioB  afford  shoots  more  fireely.    It  u  a  great  mistake  to  tnun  in 
too  flsaoy  shoots,  as  they  frwi  the  productiott  of  apwzs  socm  be> 
I  ao  crawded  as  to  exclude  light  and  air,  nooaasitathir  the 
»val  of  portions  of  shoats,  which  not  mmfy  mterisna  with  1^ 
of  the  trees  but  iadnoas  goeat  pMvth  of  wood,  the 
baUnoe  between  the  roots  and  bnachss  homff  innidiciavBly  db» 
turbed.    The  bzanohes  of  the  Pkua,  Cherry,  and  Fear  abouU  ba 
1  foot  apart,  also  the  Peach  and  Nectariao  ;  but,  aa  in  Ian  tzsin* 
ing,  they  must  necessarily  be  much  doeer  £or  some  length  above 
the  shoot  or  branch  they  originate  from,  ihej  ahonid  be  trained  at 
such  an  angle  that  tbisf  will  not  have  tEaveaaed  oaoce  than  8  to 
4  feet  without  being  1  foot  diataAt  fzoaa  tho  ema  below  it.    Tbe 
Peach  and  Neetarine,  beaciag  upon  last  year'a  woedaaal  requiring 
to  have  the  wood  renewed  annuaily,  mast  have  the  main  shoots  or 
branches  dispsasd  tha  saoM  dislaaoe  apart,  with  bearing  shoots 
upon  them  12  to  15  inches  asunder,  preferably  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  main  branehes.    Aprieots  may  have  the  brandies  sinoilarly 
disposed  with  available  snoots  trained  in  between  them  at  from 
4  to  6  inches  distance,  those  not  available  for  training-in  being 
spurred.     The  Plum  and  Cherry  produce  fruit  both  upon  the 
young  wood  and  spurs,  the  latter  solely  after  the  trees  are  fully 
extended ;  and  the  Pear  and  Apple  upon  spurs,  though  some  few 
have  the  shoots  terminated  bj  a  fruit  bod.    Tho  KoreUo  Cbezry 
bears  upon  the  young  wood,  therefore  the  primary  shoots  xnay  be 
trained  in  similarly  to  tike  ethen  by  fan  crainiBff,  laying  in  the 
yoong  growths  from  9  to  4  inches  a^rt,  spofringtbosoafacots  tliat 
am  not  available  £ar  laying  in,  as  in  the  case  of  tho  Aprioot.  Tnm 
tresa  are  often  advised  not  tx>  be  ostt  bsok  after  plantinjK,  bat  tfas 
shoots  are  rsconmended  to  be  left  their  full  length.    Tbim  ia  aet 
commeadaUe,  as  the  shoots  are  very  often  of  gr^t  kagth, 
and  as  the  trees  must  suffer  consideiabie  loea  of  root  in  removal 
the  growth  following  is  very  feeble;  indeed  the  trees  often  beoooe 
stunted,  growing  -very  little  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  the 
check  given  resulting  in  early  precocity,  had  at  tbe  expenae  oi  the 
after  results.    By  cntting-badt  growth  is  produced  that  will  ex- 
tend as  many  feet  as  the  shoots  of  the  unctxt  trees,  so  that  by 
judicious  shortening  of  the  giowUis  when  activity  takes  plaes  in 
the  trees  the  space  is  sooner  covered  with  better  fumiafaed  aad 
more  profitable  wood  than  if  the  trees  had  mat  been  jamed. 
Fork  over  the  soil  of  fxuit  tree  borders  to  the  depth  of  2  or  8  inches. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  loosen  the  surface  and  keep  down  weeds. 

FRUIT  H0USB8. 

Peachet  and  Nectarinei,— The  weather  lately  has  been  of  the 
most  wintry  character— cold  easterly  winds,  with  frost  and  snow 
in  some  piurts.  The  outside  borders  of  the  early  houses  will,  if 
their  protection  has  not  been  attended  to,  have  been  ehified,  whkh 
is  certain  to  result  u  a  cheek  to  the  trees ;  tiwufrh  the  wesMwrbs 
favourable  thive  is  yet  danger  of  snow  falling  and  andden  foMt 
ooonrring,  Uisrefare  replenbh  the  neotection  aa  may  be  neeis* 
sary.  In  the  earliest  foraed  boose  tae  atoning  prooess  wiil  sosa 
be  ever,  when  the  final  thinning  of  the  frait  must  be  effected.  Aa 
soon  as  the  stoning  is  over  see  that  the  inside  border  is  kq^it 
thoroughly  watered,  mulehing  tbe  surface  with  partially  decom- 
posed manure  1^  to  2  inches  thick.  The  stoning  prooess  com- 
pleted (which  make  sure  of  by  trying  a  few  of  the  least  promising 
with  a  knife),  the  night  temperature  may  be  raised  to  65^  or  7(r, 
and  TO*"  to  76°  in  the  davtime  by  artificial  means,  and  80<^  to  86°  br 
90°  from  sun  heat.  Still  attend  to  tying-in  the  young  shoots  aa 
thej  advance,  regulating  them  so  as  not  to  be  too  crowded,  ss^^ 
givmg  the  young  shoots  plent^r  of  room,  the  ripeniag  fruit  ~~ 
more  son  aad  air  for  colonring,  and  the  wood  mcosm 
solidified  and  better  ripened  lor  anathar  year.  In  the 
houses  the  routine  will  now  be  the  thinaiag  of  the  fimit  where 
too  thicklv  set,  first  removing  those  that  are  badlr  plaosi. 
This  shoula  be  done  gradually,  as  also  shoold  disbodfuag,  oosi^ 
menoing  eariy.    There  mast  not  be  any  lack  of  water  at  tks 


roots  ef  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  fan  any  stage  of  their  gni^ 
therefore  be  not  deceived  by  the  surface  appearing  asoist,  bat 
affosd  water  as  required  to  maintain  the  sod  in  a  thocoogbiy 
moist  state.  Syringe  thonmsfalyin  all  the  housee  momiDg  sad 
afternoon  when  the  days  are  bright,  except  when  the  trees  are  ia 
blossom,  in  which  case  maintain  a  gentle  fire  heat  in  dufl  wsatiier 
so  as  to  admit  of  moderate  veotilatien,  as  a  oircalation  of  rather 
wann  (60^  to  66°)  drv  air  is  directly  condueive  to  a  good  set 
Mildew  sometimes  infests  the  fruit  and  foliage,  in  whieh  esse 
flower  of  Bulphnr  BMiet  be  promptly  applied  to  the  infected  parts. 
Aphis  Brest  be  kept  under  by  fumigation,  having  the  fohsge  dxy, 
aad  being  careful  not  to  give  an  oveidose.  If  there  are  evapors- 
tkm  troughs  keep  tbem  replenished  with  liquid  manure  when  tbe 
fruit  is  swelling  freely  after  it  has  been  thinned ;  this  praotieeaad 
a  sprinkling  of  the  borden  and  oecasionaUy  at  closing  time  irith 
guano  water,  1  lb.  to  twen^  gallons  of  water,  will  assist  in  keeping 
red  spider  in  chedc. 

rtaM.--Late  Vines  if  started  as  advised  win  now  be  swellSi^ 
their  bods.    Fly  the  syringe  freely  three  or  more  times  a^y  s 


needed,  seeking  to  seeare  a  good  break  by  closing  the  house  witha 
genial  numid  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  of  76°.  The  sap  rasbiDg 
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^  the  npper  pttt  of  the  rods  will  often  cenae  the  ^es  to  \anak 
vnevealy  unlaw  the  eeiiee  he  hnraght  into  a  horoontal  poeitKm 
KKraUme.    Dishnddrng  and  itopping  end  tjing  ibe  Isfeemls  m 
Moeeeuon  houses  will  need  to  be  attended  to,  not  allowing  this 
^dof  work  to  £aU  into  amar.    On  no  aocovnt  aDow  the  thin- 
^g  of  the  bonohes  and  hemes  to  remain  undone  a  day  long«r 
tHan  18  necessary  to  ascertain  the  best-set  bnnches,  and  then  to 
ounUe  ^nmng  of  the  hemes  to  be  properly  performed.    Free- 
seMmg  kmds,  snch  as  Hamhorghs,  may  be  thinned  as  soon  as  the 
hemes  are  formed,  but  Unseats  and  other  shy  setters  ought  not 
to  be  thinned  until  the  properly  fertUiaed  berries  can  be  noticed 
taldiig  the  lead.    No  rule  can  be  hud  down  for  thinning,  as  the 
me  of  the  berries  Taries  in  diffeient  Vines  of  the  same  kind. 
Aeftltliy  strong  Vines  swell  off  much  finer  berries  than  those  that 
are  Bot  BO  rigorous,  but  space  should  be  left  so  that  each  berry 
wiu  hare  room  to  swell  without  wedging  or  crushing,  yet  they 
must  be  close  enough  to  retain  the  form  of  the  bunch  when  jplaced 
upon  the  dish.    Vines  in  flower  should  have  a  circulation  ofwarm 
ntto  d«7  air,  and  a  tenperatnreof  66*>  to  70<>  at  night  for  Ham- 
burghs  and  70«  to  76^  for  Mnscats.    Colouring  wiU  be  proceeding 
a^W-  m  the  early  house :  the  fenneuthig  material  must  be  re- 
nur^  and  a  thorough  soakmg  giren  the  mside  border  with  tepid 
nquia  UMnnre,  mulling  with  short  dune.    Do  not  fail  to  main- 
tain a  cxrcnlation  of  warm  air  day  and  night,  ledndng  the  atmo- 
spheric moisture  gradually. 

ph^ardffouae.— Apricot  trees  are  or  will  shortly  be  in  bloom. 
Air  sbouid  be  admitted  in  abundance  wheneTer  the  state  of  the 
weatho- penults,  as  a  stagnant  atmesiihen  is  unfaroniable  to  the 
d^ni<»  of  the  pollen,  and  in  damp  waather  fertilisation  should 
be  aided  by  the  use  of  a  camers-haur  hauh  filled  with  pollen  from 
the  antheia  and  applied  to  the  stigmas,  the  right  time  to  do  it 
Mttg  whan  a  majority  of  the  anthers  of  the  flower  hare  ripe 
poiMB,  the  stigma  being  then  risdd.  In  the  case  of  bright  days 
▼entUate  eariy,  and  close  the  house  rather  early  in  the  after- 
noon, which  will  cause  as  much  as  poattble  of  the  solar  heat  to 
be  retained,  otherwise  an  injurious  depression  of  temperatne 
■uy  oocnrdmring  the  nig^t.  The  trees  should  hare  abundance 
««  water  wtoierer  required.  espedaUy  trees  in  pots,  which  yery 
£^*T*^  the  upper  part  of  the  soU  moist  enough,  whilst  at  the 
base  the  soil  is  quite  dry,  which  often  results  in  the  blossoms 
ozopiHng  off  without  aettmg.  These  structures  hare  geneiallT  a 
affiaently  moist  atmoaphere  daring  the  setting  of  the  fruit  w&h- 
2r  2S^8r  to  the  synnge  owing  to  theh*  being  made  receptacles 
w  bedding  plants,  which  require  water  more  or  less  daily :  and 
When  they  are  made  subsenrient!  to  the  requirements  of  the  trees 
ttey  are  not  injurious,  but  to  keep  the  house  closer  for  them,  or 
otherwise  direrge  from  the  treatment  neoessaiy  for  the  legitimate 
occnpantSy  is  to  court  failure  of  the  crop  of  fruit. 

PLANT  HOVfflBBL 

aom.~-Ammryl]ueB  will  now  be  fast  throwing  up  their  flowers ; 
Of^iary  store  cuHure  is  aH  they  require,  and  a  position  where 
ttey  will  TCceire  plenty  of  light  when  making  fresh  growth. 
HiMeastrum  pardinum  flowered  with  as  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
•ad  M  now  showing  flowers  again.  The  plants  require  full  ez- 
pesve  to  the  sun,  small  pots,  and  weak  liquid  manure  during 
gowth.  Conoehniam  (HefceeKnium)  ianthinum  is  now  in  great 
bttuty.  Its  Ageratum-like  heads  being  reiy  effectire.  Cuttings  of 
the  half -npened  growth  or  young  shoots  strike  freely  in  gentle 
heatj  and  make  good  plants  for  next  season's  flowering.  Begonia 
manicata  has  hurge  sprays  of  pink  flowers ;  its  feath«iy  hghtne^w 
makes  It  very  effectiye  for  decoratiTe  purposes;  it  »  readily  in- 
«|Mieed  by  cutttags  of  the  cnepmg  stem.  Begonias  of  the  oma- 
"■""**-*«▼•«  "eetion  hare  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  they  are  really 
▼^  useful  for  mixing  with  larger  plants,  but  should  be  kept  in 
pohiOfmed«Rrt»  size, « to  7-inch  pots  being  hirgeeno^  Begcmias 
OT  the  flowering  kinds,  such  as  insignis,  ^undersuna,  fucfasioides, 
in^amu  and  nitida,  flower  freely  in  autumn  and  winter :  cuttings 
inwrted  now  and  grown  on  wiU  make  fine  plants  l^  late  summer, 

?V^LZf^."^^  '"■  cn**»»-  ^'  I>w«»  (parriflora)  ancl 
^  wettomenam  are  ateo  desizabie  for  hrte  emnmer  flowermg. 
j^helandras,  Brantiiemnms,  Berioographis  Ghiesbreghtiana, 
•n^nacanthus  mtilans,  Centropogons,  Plumbago  coccinea  snperba, 
and  other  wintcr-flowering  plants  are  best  struck  from  outtiiuis 
fi^iuiAUy;  growingpoints  with  the  base  a  little  firm,  strike  naS^ 
m  bottom  heat  IW  should  be  grown  on  steadily  dming  the 
souuuer  m  the  full  Hght,  so  as  to  solidify  the  growth  and  induce 
®I|^j<»»ted  wood.  If  large  plants  are  wanted  the  old  plants 
should  be  kept  rather  dry  after  flowering,  cut  well  bade,  and  when 
stwted  into  growth  be  shaken  out  and  repotted.  Vinoas  oenlata 
and  rosea  are  good  summer  and  autumn  decomtire  plants.  fioHdl 
i>lants  in  4  to  6-inch  pots  should  be  shifted  into  pots  two  aises 
iarger ;  turfy  loam,  with  a  lomrth  of  leaf  soil  or  weU-deeayed 
nanore  and  a  aiocth  of  sand,  will  grow  them  well.  Keep  them 
imX  stopped  to  induce  a  good  brandied  habit :  a  fight  positioa  in 
the  oool  part  of  the  store  suits  them.  Torenias  are  fine  for  late 
sunmer ;  cuttings  inserted  now  will  make  fine  plants  during  the 
summer.  JBchmeas,  Tillandsias,  and  Billbergias  are  Hght^loring 
^ants  and  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  where  they  will  flower 
freelr.  AlJamandas,  Bou|patnriUeas,  and  similar  plants  should 
not  nare   their  growth  tied  down   until  the   flowers  are  set. 


Stephanotis  floribunda  to  flower  freely  should  only  hare  moderate 
moisture  and  not  too  much  heat,  for  with  a  high  temperature  and 
moist  atmosphere  the  plants  continue  growing,  the  wood  not  being 
sufficiently  solidified  for  the  production  of  fiowers.  Bipladenias, 
AUamandas,  Aristolodiias,  and  Combretums  succeed  rery  well 
where  the  higheststore  tempeiatureis  maintained  for  such  plants 
as  Izoras ;  but  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Bou^ainrillea  glabra, 
Stephanotis  floribunda.  Hexacentris  mysorensis,  Thunbergias, 
Ipomsa  HorsfalfisB,  ana  Passifloras  do  better  where  a  somewhat 
lower  temperature  and  drier  atmoaphere  are  maintained.  With 
the  increased  length  of  daj  the  syringe  may  be  used  more  freely. 
The  best  time  to  syringe  is  early  in  the  afternoon  (two  or  three 
o'clock),  so  as  to  hare  uie  foliaffe  dry  before  nightfall. 

Greenhmue. — ^The  potting  of  Aphelexes,  Acrophrllums,  Adenan- 
dras,  Chorozemas,  Eriostemons,  Dracophyllums,  Iremandras,  Sta- 
tioes,  and  all  other  plants  of  similar  character  should  now  be  pro- 
ceeded with  and  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  increased 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  later  in  the  season  acts  nnfarourably 
on  newlr  potted  plants.  During  bright  weather  the  winds  are  ' 
often  cold,  and  though  the  temperature  mar  rise  considerably 
it  is  not  desirable  to  admit  side  air.  as  cold  drying  currents  are 
most  injurious  in  their  effects.  The  plants  should  be  looked 
orer  erary  day  to  see  that  none  require  water,  paying  particular 
attention  in  this  respect  for  a  few  weeks  after  repott&g.  Any 
winter-flowering  Heaths,  Epacris,  Acaciaa,  and  Cytisns  whi^ 


hare  ceased  blooming  should,  if  neoeseaiy,  hare  their  shoots 
shortened  back  to  keep  the  plants  in  shape  and  of  reasonable 
size.    Place  them  in  a  temperature  of  46^  to  66^,  syringing  lightly 
erery  afternoon,  and  when  they  are  fairly  in  growth  pot  all  that 
require  it.    This  will  ensure  their  making  and  maturing  an  eariy 
growth,  and  they  will  therefore  flower  early  next  season.    The 
stock  of  haidwooded  plants  for  winter  flowering  should  now  be 
looked  orer,  and  where  neoessaiy  augmented,  this  being  a  good 
time  to  secure  healthy  young  plants,  which  if  kept  moderately 
dose  to  induce  root-aetion  will  be  in  capital  condition  for  shift- 
ing into  larger  pots  in  about  a  fortnight.    Pimeleas  sometimes 
are  infested  with  red  spider,  therefore  examine  the  plants  fre» 
qnentlr.  and  syringe  them  once  or  twice  a  week,  particularly  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leares.    Balsam  seed  for  producing  early- 
bloouHng  plants  may  now  be  sown,  also  Cockscomb  and  other 
tender  greenhouse  annuals ;  and  if  Petunias,  both  double  and  single, 
are  raised  from  seed  sown  now  and  grown  on  in  gentle  heat  they 
will  make  fine  pUmts  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration 
in  late  summer.    Insert  cuttings  of  Tree  Carnations  and  Bourar- 
dias ;  they  strike  freely  in  moderate  heat.     Cuttings   also   of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  should  be  inserted  for  flowering  next  winter, 
plants  for  summer  flowering  being  shifted  into  larger  pots,  stop- 
ping the  growths  as  required  to  secure  a  well-branched  habit. 
Assist  those  adrandng  for  flowering  with  liquid  manure  in  prefer- 
ence to  shifting  them  into  larger  pots.    If  Fuchsia  cuttings  be 
now  inserted  tlwy  will  make  gSod  plants  for  late  summer  flower- 
ing.   Cinerarias  are  always  useful,  especially  in  early  winter,  the 
self-coloured  flowers  being  rery  desirable  for   cutting,      seed 
should  now  be  sown,  also  of  Primulas  for  early  fiowering.    Calceo* 
larias  should  be  potted  as  they  need  it,  6  or  7-inch  pots  bemg- 
large  enough  for  general  purposes,  but  any  rigorous  plants  not 
>  yet  showing  flower  may  be  shifted  into  8  or  10-inch  pots.    They 
like  a  cool  temperature  and  humid  akinoephere,  and  when  they 
are  well  rootea  aanst  them  with  liquid  manure.     If  seed  of 
Cyclamen  persicum  rars.  be  sown  in  a  hotbed  and  the  plants 
grown  on  through  the  summer  they  will  flower  in  winter  and 
spring.    Plants  from  seed  sown  in  tiie  autumn  should  be  potted 
off  singlr  and  kept  in  genUe  heat.    Vallotas  will  now  be  grow- 
ing freeV.    Gire  them  abundance  of  water,  and  let  them  hare 
plenty  of  light. 

Beadina  PZoiUi.— Proceed  with  the  propagation  of  Alteman- 
theras,  Iresines,  Meaembiyanthemum  eorailolium  rariegatUB, 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  and  other  similar  plants.  Coiktinne 
potting  off  Pelargoniums,  keeping  them  near  the  srlae^  and  gently 
growing,  encoura^fing  the  more  tender  kinds  with  a  temperature 
of  60®  and  a  genial  atmosphere.  If  Lobelias  from  seed  are  de» 
pended  upon  for  bedding  puipeses  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
gentie  heat,  continuing  the  pans  there  until  the  seedlings  are 
ready  to  be  pricked  oll^  which  may  be  done  in  cold  frames  kept 
rather  dose.  Gc^den  Feather  Pyrethrum  may  be  sown  and  placed 
in  gentie  heat,  and  uriien  the  seed  lings  appear  remore  the  pote  t» 
a  oold  pit,  subsequentiy  pricking  off  the  plants  in  boxes ;  or  the 
seed  may  be  sown  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  and  the  seedlings  when 
large  enough  be  pricked  out  upon  a  sheltered  border.  Beedlinge 
of  subtropical  plants  continue  in  gentle  heat  until  established, 
and  then  remore  them  to  a  cool  house  to  induce  sturdy  growth. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Knneries,  Tottenham,  London. — 
Ittuttrated  CaUth^ue  of  Choice  Uardff  PerenniaU, 

Benjamin  Whitham,  Beddish  near  Stockport.  —  Cataltffm  ^ 
Hojrdff  Ev€rgrten9  and  Ornamental  Trmt. 

William  Potten,  Sissinghurrt,  Staplehurst,  Kent.— i9efe««  Litt  e 
Bedding  PlatUt, 
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Samnel  Yatea,  16,  Old  Militate,  Manchester.— />«crtj»<»i»  Coto- 
Jogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

James  Lje,  Cliffe  Hall,  Market  Layington,  WUts.— Zi*<  of  New 
Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

-♦^i*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  '*The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unaroidablj.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Con'espondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

ADDBB88  (/.  S.t  Boston).— WriUi  to  Messrs.  W.  Sc  O.  Parser,  Warwick 
Street,  Bhmingham. 

Tba  R08S8  (A  Lady). —Am  the  plants  are  showing  flower  bads  yoa  cannot 
do  better  than  continoe  yoor  present  practice  of  assisting  them  with  weak 
liqaid  manare.  When  they  hare  ceased  blooming  cut  out  all  weakly  wood, 
and  remoTe  a  good  portion  of  soil  from  the  pots  and  apply  fresh  rich  loam, 
placing  the  plants  In  the  open  air  daring  the  summer  to  make  strong 
growth.  Gloxinia  seed  sown  now  will  produce  plants  which  under  good 
cnltlTation  will  flower  in  September.  Early  in  May  is  a  good  time  for  clip- 
ping Yew  hedges,  trimming  them  again  late  In  summer. 

Hops  {Paddn  Qireir).— The  ose  of  hops  for  brewing  was  introduced  into 
Bngland  about  the  year  1SS4  from  Flanders.  Tusser  in  1663  gires  directions 
lor  the  culture,  of  the  plant. 

TULIPS  NOT  Flowbriitq  {Young  Reader).— The  eri\  of  which  yon  com- 
plain arises  from  the  bulbs  not  having  been  sufflciently  ripened  last  year, 
and  is  not  due  to  the  treatment  they  have  received  since  they  have  been 
under  your  charge.  The  specimens  sent  to  be  named  are  insufflcleut.  Send 
healthy  flowering  sprays  later  in  the  season. 

Potatoes  in  Vinert  {Weekly  Reader).— H/emam  the  boxes  from  under 
the  Vines,  and  place  them  in  the  Peach  house  for  a  week,  and  then  if  the 
shade  becones  too  great  place  them  tn  cold  frames,  making  them  secure  from 
frost.  Both  the  heat  of  the  vinery  and  the  shade  caused  by  the  Vines  have 
InjuPRd  the  Potatoes.  This  crop  cannot  be  forced  successfully  without  an 
abundance  of  light  and  free  ventiladon,  neither  can  Radishes,  Lettuces,  and 
similar  crops. 

Nutmeg  iQuerUt,  Woolwich).— it  Is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  (Mj-ristlca  mos- 
tshata),  native  of  the  West  Indies,  especially  of  Great  Banda.  Mr.  W.  J.  J. 
Spry,  R J]^.,  who  lately  visited  the  island  in  the  **  Challenger,"  says,  **  There 
4ire  few  cultivated  pUnts  more  beautiful  than  Nutmeg  trees.  They  are 
handsomely  shaped,  are  from  20  to  80  feet  high,  with  bright  glossy  leaves 
and  small  yellowish  flowers.  The  fruit  in  colour  and  size  is  somewhat  like  a 
Peach,  but  oval ;  splits  as  it  ripens,  showing  the  dark  brown  nut  within, 
enveloped  in  crimson  mace." 

Circular  Stepping  Tiles  {^Constant  Reader).— ^Sx.  Svmons  obtained  the 
stepping  tiles  from  Mr.  Joseph  Hamblet,  Piercy  Blue  Brick  Works,  West 
Bromwich.  He  finds  them  very  convenient  in  use,  as  a  lady  may  gather  her 
own  flowers  in  dewy  mornings  without  wetting  or  soiling  her  shoes.  They 
are  placed  between  every  second  row  of  plant^  and  thus  every  plant  can 
be  reached  either  on  the  right  or  left  side.  Some  of  the  tiles  are  lowered 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil,  others  axe  merely  phboed  upon  it.  A 
great  advantage  arises  from  the  facility  afforded  for  manuring  the  entire 
bed.  The  tiles  are  for  that  purpose  removed  and  replaced  again  in  a  few 
minutes. 

RICHARDIAS  IVJURED  BY  FROST  (5mer).— Keep  them  in  pots  in  a  oool 
Douse  until  they  have  made  some  growth,  and  then  plant  them  out  in  well- 
manured  trenches,  watering  them  copiously  as  the  growth  advances.  They 
may  be  divided  as  required  before  behig  planted  out.  Water  Melons  require 
the  same  mode  of  culture  as  other  Melons,  but  they  are  not  so  well  worthy 
of  it.  ' 

Tabbrnjsmontana  camassa  (r.  E.  Z.).— This  plant,  which  we  had  not 
pevloosly  seen,  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Williams's  nursery  at  Holloway,  and 
u  described  in  another  column. 

Rose  Leaves  Spotted  (JT.  A).— The  leaves  sent  are  small  and  im- 
perfectly formed.  If  your  plant  is  in  good  health  the  foliage  that  will  be 
produced  as  the  season  advances  will  be  of  a  very  different  character.  Is  the 
drahiage  of  the  pot  good,  the  soil  sweet,  and  the  roots  healthy  7  If  bo  your 
plant  will  thrive ;  if  not,  adopt  remedial  measures  at  onoe. 

Growing  Roses  (^l.  T.,  Liverpool).— We  can  only  advise  you  to  state 
your  requuwments  to  some  of  the  great  Roae-growing  nurserymen. 

lUisnio  Lobelias  prom  Cuttings  (2Vro).  — Cuttings  will  strike 
Teadlly  in  a  cold  frame  if  inserted  during  August,  shaded,  and  kept  close  until 
tropted.  and  being  hardened  off  they  will  winter  safely  in  a  pit  or  house  from 
which  frost  is  excluded.  They  would  strike  equally  well  In  a  greenhouse 
tout  would  require  to  be  kept  close  by  covering  them  with  a  frame  or  hand' 
light  and  shaded.  The  plants  would  afford  cuttings  plentifully  if  cut  over 
About  six  weeks  previously.  They  may  remain  in  the  cutting  boxes  or  pans 
4intll  February,  and  would  then  give  a  batch  of  cuttings  that  strike  freely  in 
a  gentle  hotbed.  The  Lobelia  to  which  you  refer  is  probablv  Pumlla 
magniflca.  «-  *  » 

Vine  Leatbs  Scorched  (^.  H^  Cold  A»hby).—yfe  do  not  thhik  your 
Vine  leaves  have  been  eaten  at  all.  The  cause  of  which  you  complain  is  we 
believe,  the  result  of  scorching.  The  Vines  have  been  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature,  and  this  in  conjunction  with  a  prolonged  absence  of  sun  has 
•caused  the  foliage  to  be  flimsy—destitute  of  tissue.  A  few  bright  days 
suddenly  occurring  have  scorched  the  leaves  in  places,  and  as  these  have 
dried  (shriveUed)  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  leaves  have  expanded 
the  burnt  patches  have  fallen  away,  and  thus  given  to  the  foliage  a  ragged 
appearuice.  If  a  bright  day  should  foUow  suddenly  a  term  of  dull  weather 
It  would  be  well  to  subdue  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  syringing  a  little  limewash 
on  the  ODtside  of  the  glass.    With  due  care  in  the  management  of  the  tempe- 


rature, ventilation,  and  moisture  of  the  house  you  may  yet  enable  yomr 
Vines  to  perfect  their  crop  and  to  make  satisfactory  growth.  Be  very  care- 
ful not  to  overcrowd  the  foliage.  The  leaves  sent  suggest  that  your  Vines 
have  been  overheated  or  overcrowded,  or  both.    Every  Iraf  must  have  light. 

Starting  Vines  {A.  A).— Keep  your  house  close  and  rather  moist,  mabi- 
taining  a  night  temperature  of  60^  and  a  day  tempenture  of  W*  wichont 
sun ;  with  sun  it  may  rise  to  7(P  or  76^.  Wo  will  reply  mora  folly  next 
week. 

Vine  Leaves  not  Expanding  (jConsUmt  Reader,  Dundee).— "We  can 
only  suggest  that  }'our  Vines  require  more  heat  and  a  senial  atmosphere ;  or 
if  the  heat  is  snfllclent  the  air  of  the  house  is  too  dryror  the  healthy  growth 
of  the  foliage.  Probably  the  Vines  will  improve  as  the  weather  becomes 
more  favourable.  It  has  been  a  voir  trying  season  for  Vines,  and  we  assume 
that  you  are  experiencing  a  share  of  the  difflcultiesof  a  long  winter  and  sun- 
less spring.  A  close  and  rather  cold  atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  the  Cteranium 
leaves  becoming  spotted.  They  also  will  Improve  as  the  season  advances. 
They  may,  however,  require  fresh  soil,  and  to  have  the  growths  most  aiBected 
cut  out,  when  healthier  growth  will  follow.  Potatoes  are  sweet  when  frosted 
because  the  starch  has  been  converted  into  sugar. 

VINES  Turned  Outside  (J  Lady).— Tea  or  twelve  degrees  of  frost  will 
not  have  done  them  any  harm.  Owing  to  the  cold  they  \rill  not  have  com- 
menced to  swell  the  buds,  but  they  shoald  be  taken  into  the  house  without 
delay,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes. 

KiDNET  Beans  and  Cauliflowers  (Idem).— The  Eldney  Beans  sown 
In  early  April  in  boxes  under  glass  and  planted  out  in  May  will  come  in 
earlier  than  a  sowing  mode  in  the  open  at  the  close  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May.  The  Cauliflowers  had  small  heads,  because  they  were  not  planted  out 
early  enough,  and  were  probably  drawn  in  the  seed  bed  from  being  too  thick. 

Singular  Growth  of  Primula  (Z>.  A.,  Wanttead). —The  onion  of  the 
leaves  as  shown  In  your  sketch  appears  to  represent  a  case  of  natural  inareh- 
ing,  which  is  not  infrequent  in  the  case  of  plants  of  a  fleshy  nature.  We  have 
seen  the  similar  anions  of  Gloxinia  leaves  when  one  has  crossed  the  other. 

Birds  Destroying  (Gooseberry  and  Currant  Buds  (ff.  T.  IT.).— 
Avoid  arsenic,  it  will  kill  the  bushes,  and  in  a  mixture  with  soot  and  lime 
may  remain  to  be  washed  by  rains  upon  the  fruit,  and  so  prove  injurious  to 
human  beings.  We  have  not  lost  a  bud,  and  all  we  have  done  la  to  dioot 
every  bullfinch  and  dust  the  bushes  after  rain  whilst  wet  with  quicklime. 
Quassia  water  Is  very  distasteful ;  1  lb.  chips  boiled  in  four  gallons  of  water 
for  fifteen  minutes,  adding  whilst  cooling  1  tb.  of  soft  soap  and  a  gallon  of 
tobacco  juice  strained.  This  sprinkled  over  the  bushes  with  a  fine-rose 
watering  pot  will  make  the  buds  distasteful  to  the  birds ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  after  heavy  rains,  it  being  more  effectual  to  add  to  the  quassia  de- 
coction and  soap  solution  1  fb.  of  tobacco  powder  and  equal  proportions  of  lime 
and  soot  to  bring  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  then  apply  with  a  brush. 
Blue  tit  (titmouse)  we  can  count  any  day  in  or  near  our  fruit  garden  hy 
the  score,  and  neither  they,  the  great  titmouse,  nor  the  long-toiled  titmouse 
have,  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  taken  a  fruit  bud  of  any  kind  whatever, 
but  are  ever  alert  for  insects,  we  having  watched  them  for  hours,  as  they 
searched  closely  every  branch  and  bud.  The  best  plan  of  destax>ying  wasps  and 
bluebottle  flies  in  a  vinery  is  to  half  fill  soda-water  bottles  with  sweetened 
beer  and  suspend  them  by  the  neck  near  the  ventilators. 

Calanthe  Culture  (/*.  R.  H.  &).— Shake  out  of  the  old  soil,  cot  away 
the  dead  roots,  and  repot  in  three  parts  lumpy  peat,  one  of  turfy  loam,  and 
one  of  old  dry  cow  dung  with  just  a  dash  of  sand,  the  whole  being  well  mixed. 
Drain  the  pots  to  the  extent  of  8  to  8  Inches,  place  a  layer  of  sphagnum  over 
the  drainage,  and  fill  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  the  compost,  on 
which  place  the  bulbs,  working  in  about  half  an  inch  of  soil  between  them, 
keeping  just  damp  until  fairly  growing,  then  water  freely  imtil  the  growth 
is  completed.  Tliey  require  a  light  position  in  the  stove,  or  a  night  tempe- 
rature of  60*'  to  70°,  and  76^  by  day,  with  an  advance  from  sun  heat  of  6"  to 
10°.  The  Gcelogyne  cristata  should  be  potted  when  it  commences  growing, 
employing  chopped  sphagnum  and  flbroos  peat,  and  small  potsherds,  keqdng 
the  plants  well  up  in  the  pots  or  pans.  During  growth  it  requires  a  liberal 
supply  of  water,  but  when  that  is  complete  reduce  it,  and  when  winter 
approaches  cease  watering  altogether. 

SULPHATE  OF  AUMONIA  (TK.  jB.).— Apply  it  at  the  time  of  phmting  the 
crop,  or  during  growth,  at  the  rate  of  1^  lb.  to  3  lbs.  per  rod  i.s  a  top-dres»ing. 
The  bone  dust  should  be  applied  in  a  similar  manner,  and  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  peck  per  rod.  Of  dissolved  bones  half  the  quantity  is  a  sufficient  dressing. 
They  are  the  better  for  bemg  lightly  raked  in.  Ammoniacal  liqnor  isli 
capital  dressing  for  a  lawn,  but  it  must  not  be  applied  too  strong,  or  it  wul 
brown  the  grass.  One  piut  to  two  gallons  of  water  is  ample  to  apply  now, 
applying  with  a  rose  watering  pot. 

Liquid  Manures  {Scrutator). —The  salts  to  which  you  refer  are  obtain- 
able in  a  pure  state,  but  many  of  them  are  too  expensive  for  cultural  pur- 
poses, neither  are  they  necessary.  When  good  soil  is  obtained,  snch  as 
moderately  fresh  turfy  loam,  it  usually  contains  all  the  mineral  constituents 
required  by  plants ;  Indeed,  for  a  considerable  time  no  kind  of  liquid  stimn- 
lants  are  needed.  Whmi,  however,  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  and  it  is  not 
convenient  to  shift  the  plants  into  larger  pots,  liquid  manure  becomes  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  practice  wo  find  that  only  two  kinds  of  fertiUsere 
are  required— one  nitrogenous,  the  other  pho^phatic.  The  former  is  provided 
in  a  clean  condensed  form  by  either  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  the  latter  by  superphosphate  of  lime.  A  mixture  of  one-third  of  the 
former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter  is  a  valuable  application  for  all  plants  that 
require  manurial  assistance.  If  either  of  the  two  substances  flrat  nomAH  are 
applied  alone  the  strength  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  each 
gallon  of  water,  except  to  very  gross-feeding  plants,  when  the  strength  may 
be  slightly  increased.  The  superphosphate  of  lime  may  be  applied  more 
freely,  and  we  find  it  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle  it  lightly  on  the  surface 
of  the  pots  and  water  it  in.  Excellent  fertilisera  are  specially  prepared  by 
mannfactuiers.  Yon  will  find  notes  on  inodorous  liquid  manures  in  another 
colnmn. 

SMOKE  FROM  BOILER  {E.  B.  N.).—The  chimney  or  smoke  funnel  must 
be  defective,  the  joints  not  being  properly  secured.  If  that  is  not  the  "^f^ 
the  escape  must  result  from  a  down  current,  which  may  bo  rectified  hy 
lengthening  the  upright  arm  of  the  smoke  pipe,  or  probably  a  cap  of  sheet 
iron  placed  over  the  top  would  prevent  the  down  draught,  the  cap  projecting 
over  the  orifice  about  8  inches,  and  that  extent  kept  clear  all  round  for  the 
products  of  combastion  to  escape. 

PAN81X8  OF  Last  Tear  (CbroniM).— Do  not  disturb  them,  but  give  a 
top*di«SBing  of  rich  compost  or  weU-deoomposed  mannre,  and  peg  the  plants 
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down  as  they  grow.  They  will  not  flower  so  well  u  during  the  first  year, 
therefore  insert  cuttings  in  summer,  and  make  fresh  beds  with  young  plants 
in  early  antnmn. 

BAIBIK6  Amaayllib  FROM  SEED  (//or//au).— Sow  now  or  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  turfy  loam,  and  place  in  a  brisk  moist  heat,  keeping  the  plants  near 
the  glass  in  plenty  of  light.    The  seedlings  will  flower  in  about  three  years. 

COMPOBT  FOR  ANTHURIUM  SCHERTZERIANTM  (/drtn).— Very  fibrous 
peat  in  lumps,  with  an  admixture  of  pieces  of  charcoal  and  potsherds  to  the 
extent  of  about  a  sixth  each,  and  a  sprinkling  of  crystal  sand.  Good  drainage 
must  be  giren,  as  the  plants  require  very  txw  watering. 

Naxss  of  PLA>T8  iStirlinff).—lSo.  1  una  so  crushed  and  flattened  as  to 
be  quite  beyond  identification.  No.  3  is  an  Oxalis,  but  we  cannot  determine 
the  species  by  the  scrap  cent.  It  appears  to  be  Tery  richly  coloured  and 
worthy  of  preservation,  (itoja).— The  mauTA  coloured  Orchid  is  Bletia 
hyadnthina,  and  the  pink  one  we  think  Rodrignesiaisecunda,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  from  a  small  solitary  flower.  {F.  E,  2f.).— Bletia  hyacinthina. 
(•/.  H^  Stuaex),—!,  It  is  a  Cistos,  but  we  cannot  detennine  the  species  with- 
out a  flower.  S,  Sedum  cameum.  3,  S.  azoideum  variegatum.  4,  Primula 
denticulata.  5  appears  to  be  a  Junipenu  of  some  kind,  but  the  spray  is  in- 
sufficient for  identification.  (J.  C.).—l,  Golden  Hedgehog  Holly ;  2,  Temple- 
tonia  glauca ;  8,  Anbrletia  purpurea ;  4,  Hepatica  triloba ;  5,  Omphalodes 
Tema;  6»  a  Senecio,  the  specimen  insufficient. 

THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY.  PIGEON  AND  BEE   CHRONICLE. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  A  BREEDING  FLOCK  OF 
LONG-WOOLLED  ^WV^S.-^Contintted.) 

It  is  not  necessarj  to  feed  the  ewes  with  cake  or  com  when 
the  rams  are  turned  with  them  for  insuring  the  production  of  a 
large  number  of  twin  Iambs  as  is  often  required  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  short-woolled  stock,  because  the  long-wooUed  tribes  are 
notorious  for  the  great  proportion  of  twin  lambs  which  they  yean 
eren  on  moderate  feeding.  In  making  a  comparison  with  down 
breeds  of  sheep,  which  only  bring  90  per  cent,  of  lambs  in  their 
natiye  counties  of  Hants  and  Sussex,  we  find  that  the  Cotswolds 
and  Lincolns  will  give  115  per  cent.,  and  the  Leicesters  110  per 
cent,  of  lambs,  therefore  it  is  desirable  that  the  ewes  a  short 
time  before  lambing  should  get  a  little  decorticated  cotton  cake, 
in  order  to  flush  the  milk  for  the  large  number  of  lambs  which 
may  be  expected.  After  the  ewes  hare  lambed  it  is  a  good  plan 
where  convenient  to  keep  those  with  twins  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  and  give  them  a  more  liberal  diet.  Half  a  pound  of 
linseed  cake  for  the  ewes  per  day  will  tell  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  lambs,  and  also  prevent  the  ewes  from  falling  into  too  low 
condition,  and  thus  rendering  them  more  liable  to  diseass  and 
disorders. 

The  lambing  time  of  these  long-woolled  ewes  is  about  March 
and  the  first  fortnight  in  April.  The  fold  for  ewes  may  now  be 
made  on  a  dry  sheltered  piece  of  pasture  and  shifted  daily,  instead 
of  incurring  the  extra  care  required  by  the  lives  in  a  "  dead  fold." 
As  fast  as  the  lambs  fall,  if  strong,  they  may  be  removed  into  the 
pastures  for  a  few  days,  except  those  that  are  weakly,  which  will 
require  extra  care  and  attention,  being  afterwards  removed  to 
the  arable  land  and  receiving  roots,  hay,  Ac.  On  the  dry  land 
farms  where  the  Cotswolds  are  kept  the  management  will  be 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  down  breeding  flocks.  Whilst  the 
Swedish  turnips  last  they  will  from  this  time  generally  furnish 
a  useful  growth  of  greens  into  which  the  lambs  will  run  forward, 
and  at  the  same  time  receive  some  good  hay  specially  provided  for 
them,  and  to  consist  of  Dutch  clover  and  suckling  or  Dutch  and 
trefoil.  These  grasses  make  the  finest  and  sweetest  hay  without 
rye  grass,  and  may  well  be  termed  and  grown  as  Iamb  hay.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  the  hay  be  very  soft  and  fine,  which 
it  itt  sure  to  be  if  the  grass  is  cut  young  ;  the  lambs  will  then  be 
induced  to  eat  it  much  earlier  than  hay  containing  rye  grass. 
The  hay  for  the  ewes  may  be  the  produce  of  the  broad  clover  and 
rye  grass,  and  when  cut  early  they  will  consume  the  whole  of  it 
withoht  the  labour  of  cutting  into  chafE,  the  only  advantage  of 
chaff  being  for  admixture  with  straw  or  other  feeding  materials. 
"We,  however,  prefer  when  feeding  the  ewes  with  cake  or  com 
meal  to  mix  it  with  the  cut  roots,  as  no  waste  then  occurs,  and 
each  animal  in  eating  the  roots  is  bound  to  have  its  share  of  cake 
or  meal  also.  The  lambs,  although  they  will  eat  the  hay  very 
early,  and  will  in  most  seasons  have  plenty  of  greens  to  eat,  yet 
if  it  is  requisite  to  force  the  lambs,  and  particularly  the  twins, 
which  cannot  have  too  much  care,  it  is  well  when  no  carrots 


have  been  provided  or  Swedes  pitted  for  them  that  the  Swedes 
which  are  in  the. field  should  be  cleaned  and  passed  twice  through 
Gardener's  cutter ;  the  pieces  will  then  be  small  and  well  adapted 
for  lambs,  and  to  induce  them  to  eat  com  meal  or  cake  meal  as 
early  as  possible  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  cut  roots.  After  a 
while  the  lambs  which  are  to  receive  artificial  food  may  have 
cracked  peas  in  preference  to  cracked  beans  placed  in  the  troughs. 
This  food,  together  with  the  hay  and  greens,  will  keep  them  in 
excellent  order.  As  soon  as  the  wether  Iambs  are  about  fourteen 
days  old  those  that  are  strong  may  be  castrated,  but  the  twin  or 
weakly  lambs  should  be  twenty  days  old  before  undergoing  the 
operation. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  keep  and  feeding  of  the  ewes.  We 
will  suppose,  as  will  be  the  case,  that  the  ewes  will  be  of  mixed 
ages — two  teeth,  four  teeth,  six  teeth,  and  full-mouthed  ;  and 
whilst  on  roots  with  their  Iambs,  if  they  have  a  full  allowance  of 
good  clover  and  rye  grass  hay,  tney  will  by  eating  the  Swedes  on 
uie  land  be  doing  well  as  a  stock  flock,  excepting  those  ewes  which 
have  twin  lambs.  These  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock,  and  may  with  advantage  receive  cut  Swedes  in  troughs 
instead  of  eating  them  off  the  f^round ;  with  cut  roots  they  do 
much  better,  but  in  case  it  is  desired  to  give  them  com  meal  or 
cake  meal  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  cut  roots.  This  will  not 
only  keep  the  ewes  in  better  condition,  but  afford  more  and  richer 
milk  for  the  twin  lambs.  Probably  before  the  Swedes  are  quite 
flnished  the  rveand  trifolium  will  be  fit  for  feeding ;  the  ewes  and 
lambs  may  then  have  a  piece  of  this  green  fodder  hurdled  off 
daily,  and  retum  to  the  Swedes  at  night.  This  plan  will  gradu- 
ally accustom  them  to  green  food,  and  prevent  a  sudden  change 
from  Swedes  to  grass,  rye,  or  trifolium.  All  sudden  changes  of 
feeding  are  objectionable,  for  although  the  weather  and  the 
season  may  be  ever  so  favourable  for  the  stock,  yet  it  is  sure  to  be 
attended  with  some  loss — in  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  great  secrets 
or  points  of  detail  in  sheep  management  which  cannot  be  avoided 
wi&out  paying  a  penalty  more  or  less  severe. 

The  next  move  for  the  stock  will  be  into  vetches  at  night,  re- 
ceiving during  the  day  a  run  upon  the  field  p;rass  or  pastures ;  in 
dry  hot  weather  mangold  may  be  given  until  some  time  in  July, 
when  the  ewes  will  be  shorn  and  the  lambs  weaned.  We  do  not 
approve  of  too  early  shearing  of  the  long-wooUcd  sheep  where  the 
fleece  is  so  valuable,  besides  which  the  wool  is  rather  shorter  and 
closer  from  late  shearing  during  the  winter  months,  which  raiders 
the  animals  more  comfortable  in  the  rainy  season.  These  heavy- 
fleeced  sheep  require  particular  care  at  the  time  of  washing.  The 
depth  of  wool  is  so  great  that  it  becomes  extremely  heavy  when 
loaded  with  water,  and  unless  care  is  taken  that  the  sheep  take 
their  turn  regularly  to  come  out  of  the  water  some  of  them  often 
suffer  severely  from  taking  water  internally.  The  late  period  at 
which  the  ewes  are  shorn  generally  insures  their  well-domg :  the 
only  cases  in  which  they  are  likely  to  suffer  in  health  is  by  lyine 
in  the  vale  meadows  at  night  where  they  are  below  the  fog  level. 
The  wool  of  these  flocks  is  of  great  importance.  They  will  often 
give  on  the  average  8  or  9  lbs.  of  wool,  the  Lincolns  will  yield 
more  sometimes.  We  always  like  to  shear  the  ewe  Iambs  without 
washing,  as  they  winter  so  much  better  with  a  firm  close  coat ;  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  wether  lambs  If  they  are  retained  to 
fatten  on  the  farm.  If  the  wether  lambs  are  for  sale  thejr  should 
not  be  shorn.  We  have  found  shom  tegs  sold  in  the  spnng  fetch 
from  6*.  to  7*.  per  head  more  than  those  fed  in  their  lamb's  wool. 

After  the  lambs  are  weaned  the  ewes  will  continue  on  the 
pastures,  and  at  night  be  folded  upon  early  tumips  with  ha]^,  until 
they  have  been  to  the  ram,  after  which  they  should  if  possible  be 
fed  on  dry  pastures,  and  when  the  grass  becomes  scarce  they  may 
receive  field  hay  and  cabbages  upon  the  pastures  j  we  say  field  hay 
because  the  meadow  hay  often  contains  "•  ergot,"  and  may  produce 
abortion,  but  field  hay  never  does,  the  gi-ass  always  being  cut  before 
ergot  can  be  formed.  The  wether  lambs  if  retained  may,  together 
with  the  ewe  lambs,  be  fed  on  the  roots  upon  the  arable  all  the 
autumn  and  winter  upon  the  dry  land  farms ;  this  will  enable 
them  to  be  fed  differently  and  separately  from  the  breeding  ewes. 
Upon  the  heavy  land  farms  with  a  large  portion  of  pasture  the 
management  would  be  somewhat  different  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year;  for  instance,  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  the 
stock  should  not  feed  off  roots  at  all  upon  the  strong  soils,  but  the 
green  crops  will  be  available  all  the  summer  in  the  same  way  as 
that  adopted  upon  the  light  land  farms.  A  larger  portion  of  root 
crops  should  be  stored  for  feeding  on  the  pastures,  such  as  cabbage. 
Kohl  Rabi,  Thousand-headed  kale,  Ac. ;  the  latter,  however,  to- 
gether with  the  Swedes  in  the  spring,  may  generally  be  fed  on  the 
land  from  the  end  of  March  through  the  month  of  April,  the  land 
to  be  sown  with  drege  com.  >.    -l    * 

The  next  part  of  our  subject  relates  to  the  keeping  of  a  flock  of 
breeding  long-woolled  ewes  upon  an  entirely  pasture  farm ;  and 
although  this  is  quite  an  exceptional  question,  yet  it  is  found  in 
some  counties,  but  not  often,  because  the  fens  and  marshes  are 
usually  fed  by  eattle  or  sheep  for  the  fat  markets.  Grass  to  be 
fed  nearly  all  the  year  round  by  a  breeding  flock,  and  supple- 
mented by  pasture  hay,  should  also  be  further  supplemented  by 
decorticated  cake  and  mixed  with  hay  chaff  for  the  ewes,  and  oil 
cake  and  cracked  beans  for  the  lambs.    This  food  will  not  only 
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bring  out  the  itock  well,  but  improre  the  pattant  also,  partica* 
larly  if  the  winter  feeding  is  curiedomt  upon  the  dxieit  and  pooceat 
iMuituzie. 

WOBK  ON  THB  HOMB  PABIC. 
iToTM  Lainmr. — ^If  any  of  the  work  of  the  farm  which  might 
have  bean  done  during  ue  bad  weather  of  winter  is  new  in  anrear 
it  will  be  the  cause  of  serious  dekv  now  that  all  the  horse  power 
of  the  home  farm  is  required  in  tUlage  and  leeding  of  the  different 
crops  of  pulse,  Lent  com,  dkc.*-in  fact,  the  usual  spring  seed  time 
has  now  arriyed,  and  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
work  consequent  upon  it.  Beans  and  peas  should  now  be  sown. 
There  is  a  Man  called  the  Cluster,  and  so  named  from  the  fact  of 
the  pods  growing  in  bunches  or  dusters.  It  is  a  good  yielding 
sort ;  but  as  the  season  is  getting  rather  late,  and  the  latest-sown 
beans  being  alwavs  most  uable  to  blight,  it  is  advisable  to  drill 
some  peas  or  Tetches  with  them  in  order  to  insure  a  crop,  as  the 
peas  and  beans  hardier  ever  suffer  from  blight  in  the  sanae  season. 
After  a  long  frosty  winter  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  have 
a  dry  and  peoulutr  summer,  such  as  we  have  often  known  to 
follow  such  a  winter.  This  must  at  any  rate  be  provided  for, 
because  the  management  required  to  meet  the  effects  of  an  un- 
usually dry  summer  will  by  no  means  prejudice  the  position  in 
ti^  event  of  the  season  being  wet  instead  of  dry.  To  meet  a  dry 
season  early  sowing  is  most  important,  and  it  is  of  more  oonae- 
'  ^ueuoe  to  set  in  the  seeds  of  barley  early  than  it  is  to  spend  more 
tune  by  p&ughing  and  extra  harrowing,  dkc.  This  extra  labour 
involves  delay,  and  often  the  land  after  extra  tUlase  becomes  too 
dry  and  delays  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  the  seed.  The 
sowing  of  the  clover  and  grass  seeds  should  take  place  at  ^e 
same  time  as  the  seeding  of  the  Lent  com  in  order  to  insure  its 
Tegetating.  The  land  should  be  worked  veiy  fine,  and  the  seeds 
sown  immediately  behind  the  ring  roller.  This  will  insure  these 
small  seeds  being  buried  shallow,  particularly  if  the  chain  harrow 
only  is  used  after  sowing  the  seed.  Any  other  harrows  or  drags 
o^n  the  land  too  much,  bring  up  clods,  and  altogether  interfere 
with  the  successful  seedmg  and  growth  of  the  small  seeds,  eitlrer 
of  clover  or  the  grasses.  April  wheat  may  still  be  sown  either 
for  a  crop  or  to  cut  for  straw,  or  fodder  before  a  root  crop ;  uid  as 
straw  is  valuable  upon  so  many  home  farms  where  park  and 
pastures  predominate  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resouioes  of 
the  farm  to  take  a  straw  crop  before  the  root  crop,  which  we  do 
constantly  without  damaging  the  prospect  for  a  root  crop  like 
turnips,  cabbage,  Thousand-headed  kale,  Ac  It  is  also  important 
if  the  seeding  of  beds  for  the  production  of  cabbage  plants  has 
not  yet  been  effected,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  We  do  not 
like  depending  upon  the  purchase  of  plants  when  required,  for  in 
▼ay  dry  and  hot  weather  the  plants  suffer  ver^  miuh  in  trans- 
misBion,  particularly  when  they  are  delivered  m  a  very  saoall 
state.  The  sorts  we  recommend  are  the  Early  Oxheart^  the 
Champion  Drumhead,  and  large  Drumhead  Savoy.  These  sorts, 
together  with  the  Thousand-headed  kale,  furnish  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  afford  a  good  succession  for  the  feeding  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  nigs ;  the  kale,  in  fiict,  will  probably  sooner  or  later  sapersede 
the  dwarf  rape  entirely,  and  kale  may  be  planted  in  the  driest 
season  after  a  cereal  crop,  for  the  plants  when  ploughed-in  or 
spade-planted  are  sure  to  grow  and  give  an  enormous  quantity  of 
niring  food,  althoneh  planted  as  late  as  August  or  during  the 
mst  week  ox  September. 

Battd  Labomr.^^Draxom^^  and  all  the  important  work  of  the 
farm,  such  as  hedging,  ditching,  and  trenchm^^  in  the  meadows, 
should  now  be  finished,  and  if  the  weather  continues  dry  the  turis 
which  arise  in  trenching  should  be  burnt  into  ashes,  as  it  is  too 
late  to  spread  them  on  the  pastures.    Our  shepherds  and  dairy- 
men will  now  be  fully  employed  in  important  work.    The  water 
meadows  will  soon  be  ready  for  feeding    Although  the  grass  is 
rather  later  than  usual  this  year,  there  is  no  fear  of  rotting  sheep 
upon  grass  in  the  spring  on  the  water  meadows.    We  think  proper 
to  mention  this,  as  otherwise  persons  unacquainted  with  this  fact 
may  fear  to  feed  them,  noticing  as  we  do  continually  reports  of 
sheep  dying  of  the  rot  in  yarious  counties  of  the  south-western 
and  western  districts.    We  have  before  called  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  especially  in  this  Journal  during  last  autumn,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  animals  dying  now  from  the  rot 
took  the  damage  in  feeding  the  pastures  last  autumn,  and  practi- 
cally it  might  have  been  prevented,  because  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  the  rot  when  the  animals  take  into  their  stomachs  the 
entosoa,  and  it  only  proceeds  to  cothe  or  rot  them  when  they  lie 
at  night  in  the  m^idows  without  change  of  food.    Thousands  of 
acres  of  low  meadows  will  cothe  the  sheep,  but  never  if  the 
animals  have  a  good  meal  once  a  day  of  ^rass  or  green  fodder — 
the  produce  of  the  arable  land,  more  especially  if  they  are  allowed 
G  ke  or  com  and  lie  on  the  tillageland  at  night.    Wehs^re  proved 
this  in  our  own  management  for  many  years.    After  the  floods  of 
last  summer  young  cattle  also  may  in  some  instances  have  been 
affected  with  the  sand  rot  without  a  change  of  food  similar  to 
that  recommended  for  the  fihe«>,  as  the  sand  affects  the  liver  and 
intestines,  only  in  quite  a  different  way.    Dairy  farming  is  still 
the  mainstay^  on  the  heavy  lands  and  low  pastures,  and  although 
the  importations  of  foreign  meat  may  affect  the  prices  of  beef, 
yet  the  milk  trade  is  likely  to  hold  its  own  against  the  importa- 


fcioos.  Milk  in  some  cases  is  rather  lower  in  pvice  then  it  was, 
but  there  are  other  alternatives,  such  as  making  cheese,  butter, 
and  fattening  calves  for  veal. 

SCIENTIFIC  MATING  OF  POULTBT. 
If  we  turn  to  the  chapter  on  sallinaoeous  birds  in  any  dsmeat- 
aiy  ornithological  work  we  read  as  one  of  the  first  cfaaractantitt 
of  the  tribe  Siat  the  male  bird  differs  greatly  from  the  nmue, 
and  Ux  surpasses  her  in  beauty  and  brilliance  of  pluma^  The 
most  verttablenovice  in  poultry  breeding  couki  hardly  beignogant 
of  this  fact,  and  must  leam  to  distinguish  at  a  glenee  the  oorr^ 
sponding  pointo  of  the  cock  and  hen  of  any  one  yane^.  Itoe 
are,  however,  breeds,  in  the  two  sexes  of  which  a  person  vrtio  had 
never  given  the  slightest  attention  to  poultry  would  hai^rsee 
any  similarity— ^^.,  Brown,  Bed,  and  J>uckwing  Game,  Silver- 
Grey  Dorkings,  and   Dark   Biahmas.      We   faaye  known  even 


would-be  connoisseurs  a  little  puxzled  in  the  case  of 
with  which  they  are  imperfectiy  acquainted.  An  influential 
French  Judge  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  a  Deputy  of  the  Chamber, 
and  writer  on  artificial  incubation,  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
Dark  Brahma  cocks  and  hens  came  of  the  same  race.  This  seemed 
prima  faeU  a  very  ammsing  piece  of  ignorance  :  but  to  anyone  well 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  mating  poultry  for  exhibition  it 
must  appear  a  not  unmerited,  however  unconscious,  censure  upon 
our  present  clnmsr  method  of  breedmg.  Probably  the  I^k 
Brahma  cock  and  hen  did  not  come  from  the  same  pen,  and  if 
mated  together  would  not  produce  either  cock  or  hen  as  cor- 
rectly marked  as  themselves. 

There  are  some  breeds  in  which  it  is  more  easy  to  produce  excel- 
knoe  in  one  sex  than  the  other,  and  it  is  a  great  proof  of  scnte 
observation  and  real  knowledge  when  a  fancier  can  point  out  the 
special  points  which  in  one  sex  are  likely  to  produce  correspond- 
ing points  of  form  or  colour  in  the  other.  A  full  knowledge  of 
these  relative  marks,  baaed  not  upon  fancy  nor  upon  one  or  tm> 
chance  cases,  but  upon  a  reliably  large  number  of  instancsB,  is 
what  we  call  science,  and  breeding  conducted  on  such  knowledge 
scientific  breeding.  TTp  to  a  certain  point  this  is  moat  commena- 
able.  In  brseding  any  tribe  of  liye  stock  to  a  certain  type,  either 
of  useful  excelleoce  or  fancy  beauty,  nothing  can  be  more  foohsh 
and  unsatisfactory  than  happy-go-lucky  mating.  By  this  we 
mean  mating  without  any  reeard  to  the  ancestry  of  either  side 
or  expectation  of  the  probable  result  of  the  union,  but  on  the 
bare  chance  that  one  m  twenty  of  the  produce  may  be  sipcr- 
excellent.  Luck  sometimes  favours  the  method,  but  the  good 
animal  or  bird  seldom  reproduces  its  like  again.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  point  to  which  scientific  poultry  breeding  is  advancing 
more  and  more,  and  which  we  consider  strongly  to  be  deprecated, 
we  mean  the  production  of  the  two  sexes  from  two  entirely  s^a- 
rate  pens  differentiy  matched,  either  of  which  will  only  prodnoe 
the  one  sex  of  any  merit.  This  has  long  been  done  in  oertun 
breeds,  notably  Hamburghs  both  Spangled  and  Pencilled.  Iti> * 
well-known  fact  that  the  BUver-spangled  cock  with  his  lovdy 
curved  sickles  spangled  at  the  ends  wiU  not  produce  the  fashioa- 
able  type  of  pullet  with  spangling  so  large  that  the  ground  colonr 
can  scarcely  oe  seen.  She,  again ,  will  only  produce  a  cock  defiaent 
in  tail,  being  of  the  hen-tailed  **  moony  "  race. 

Again,  we  understand  that  a  perfect  pair  of  Oolden-spMjgles 
requires  to  be  made  up  of  three  different  races  I  Pencilled  Haoi' 
burghs,  too,  are  for  the  most  pert  bred  from  two  different  strainB, 
the  correct  lacing  of  the  cock's  tail  only  being  found  to  go  with 
heavier  pencilling  in  the  hen  than  now  finds  fayonr,  and  the  deep 
ground  colour  desirable  in  the  Golden  hen  being  the  oomitenart 
of  too  dark  a  bay  in  the  cock.  We  have,  however,  bred  good  show 
specimens  of  both  sexes  from  the  same  pen  of  the  last  variety, 
and  so  it  is  not  a  strong  case  in  point.  Game  fowls  also  have 
long  been  bred  in  the  same  way j  the  most  brilliant  oolourinc  of 
the  Black  Bed  oock  being  the  oibpring  of  the  Wheaten  hen.  her- 
self a  bird  of  no  exhibition  value.  Dark  Brahmas  have  of  l»i» 
been  subjected  to  this  system,  as  the  arbitrary  taste  of  the  fsoqr 
has  begun  to  require  bla^  breast  and  fluff  in  the  cock,  and  the 
most  (Sear  pendlling  in  the  hen's  breast,  which  two  pMnti  aie 
hardly  obtamable  from  the  same  strain.  There  is  a  tendem^  to 
the  same  curious  taste  in  other  breeds.  Buff  Cochin  hens  sre 
required  by  some  Judges  of  a  rich  deep  buff  hue,  and  cocks  of  a 
glowing  even  yellow ;  the  said  hens  being  only  produceable  fran 
a  much  darker  cock  with  quite  red  wings.  Even  the  Dorking,  the 
nsefnl  fowl  par  excellence^  which  of  all  others  should  be  exempt 
from  such  caprices,  begins  to  be  subject  to  them — at  least  the 
Silver-Grey  variety.  We  are  told  that  cocks  should  have  the 
purestwhite  hackles  and  hens  deep  robin-red  breasts.  Such  cocks 
will  almost  invariably  produce  hens  with  salmon-coloured  hressts, 
and  such  hens  ooc^  vrith  black  stripes  on  the  neck  hackle,  w^ 
shonld  be  guite  content  to  haye  cocks  with  slightly  striped 
hackles,  which  will  produce  hens  with  a  pretty  medium  ^^^ 
of  breast.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  great  connoisseurs  of  ^^^ 
lusians,  but  we  have  strong  reason  to  think  that  the  very  dark 
tints  now  required  in  oocks  do  not  go  with  the  beautifully  ©▼en 
colonr  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  a  good  hen. 

Of  course  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  there  is  somethisg  to 
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mi  ^MPpMtttawt  seofxirtMOBdit^  so.  We  onoe  kne 
poisL  Tbe  ftnt-pow  SilwF^pttDflfM  Hsmbnnli  c 
>{Kin  pftir  off  hens  were  pxmskmei.  at  BinniDgtaaan 


8ode<^.  Tbe  dstee  fixed  an  fer  fairdB  of  anj  age :  Kar  lift, 
from  Portamenth ;  Jime  IStk,  from  Brighton ;  Jmy  2m,  firom 
Oxford.  For  young  birds  only :  Angaat  27tb,  fiott  Beading: 
Bntries  oloae  aeven  daya  prior  to  day  of  race,  and  -the  birds  entered 
for  a  race  must  uriTe  at  the  rooms  of  tbe  Boeiety ,  78,  ffigb  fifveet, 
Oaildford,  the  night  pfrevioas,  addresaed  to  l^e  SecBetaiies,  Mosmi. 
Waiher  and  Alien. 

"Wjb  have  before  ns  the  schedule  of  a  large  Poultry,  Pigeon. 

and  Rabbit  Show  to  be  held  at  Brighton  on  aaj  24£k,  26th,  and 
27th.  Fifteen  pieces  of  plate  are  offered,  which  in  some  cases  are 
given  in  addition  to  the  prize  money.  There  are  thirty-two  classes 
for  poultry,  twenty-four  for  Pigeons,  and  twelve  for  Babbits. 
The  Show  will  be  held  under  the  patronage  of  many  influential 
persons,  and  Mr.  X  A.  Sandars  is  the  Hon.  WKsretair.  We  do  not 
nowever,  find  a  list  of  any  responsible  committee  of  management. 

A  OORRBBPONDBNT  "  B."  writfis  to  US  as  foUema  on  Ameri- 
can honey :  *'  I  have  just  bought  from  my  grocer  a  small  frame  of 
honeycomb  enclosed  with  glass  sidea.  Me  saya  it  is  Anemoan. 
The  taste  is  peculiar,  reminding  one  ef  aagar.  Do  any  of  your 
bee  correspondents  know  of  snoh  honey,  and  is  it  to  l»e  xeoom- 
mended  ?  " 

The  Bev.  W.  F.  Badolyffe  writes  as  follows  on  OTOvidiag 

food  for  bees  >— *'  Bees  aie  very  fond  of  bB<d:wheat.  I  do  not 
keep  them,  but  suggest  the  above.  When  potatoes  are  dug  about 
August  7tb— the  time  I  lift— I  sow  befov  forking  Early  Stone 
turnip^  seed,  which  affords  me  turnips  during  winter.  I  leave  a 
quantity  for  turnip  tops,  which  come  in  bcnore  Asparagus  and 
seakale.  If  some  of  these  are  allowed  to  flower  the  bees  will 
have  some  early  food." 

—  Intskding  exhibitors  in  the  langshaga  clesees  stt  the  forth" 
coming  Brighton  Show  (Hay)  are  requested  to  sesid  Mkeii  names 
to  Mr.  A.  C.  Croad,  Manor  House,  Dnrrington,  Worthing,  Hon. 
Sec.  Langshan  Club. 

— —  An  old  housekeeper  writes  as  follows  on  preserving 
damsons,  cherries,  or  other  ripe  stone  fruit  Allow  1  lb.  of  cmshed 
lump  sugar  to  8  lbs.  of  fruit,  wipe  carefully,  and  set  the  kettle  over 
the  fire  or  hot  hearth.  Let  them  thoroughly  heat  through  wiiiiont 
breaking.  As  soon  as  they  boil  up  poor  immediately  into  yonr 
bottles  that  have  been  previously  aned  and  heated,  bladder  and 
tie  down  at  onoe.  K.B.-~ The  bottles  must  be  quite  foil,  and  tied 
down  before  the  steam  subsides. 


be  aaad  in  fiaTaur  of  th»  system ;  the  ideally  most  beautiful  type 
«f  bivd  is  chosen  from  each  sex,  but  we  do  think  that  fancy  is 
faeie  canied  beyond  its  legisimate  boands.    The  perplexi^  into 

'^'^  novioea  in  breeding  are  thrown  is  very  great,  and  their 

We  onoe  knew  a 
cook 
pnK&ase«  at  junningham  for 
presented  to  a  lady.  We  need  hanUy  relate  tiie 
The  aaid  birds  wen  ait  one  or  tswo  shown,  many  chiokens 
tfnfuUy  fsdsed  from  ihmn,  but  did  not  foUew  in  their 
:s  steps.  We  have  exMrienced  tvonble  from  tike  same 
We  wefe  asked  to  sell  eggs  of  one  of  tiiese  anfortmate 
I,  and  sent  them  feom  carnally  mated  pens.  The  buyer 
not  a  weird  about  whlcdi  sex  he  apeoialfy  admired,  and  in 
all  inohidbaH^  wfMtld  have  been  utterly  paszled  had  we  made 
tbe  inqni^f.  We  natonlly  sent  eggs  indiaeriminsttely,  from 
whiob  a  goodly  lot  of  eftdckena  hatehed  in  due  time  and  were 
reared.  The  inexperienced  fancier  picked  what  to  him  looked 
the  best  cockerel  and  pullet  and  sent  them  to  a  show.  They 
were  highly  commended,  and  the  judge,  in  self-defence,  when 
naked  why  he  had  not  given  them  a  prize,  replied  that  the 
cockerel  was  fizst-rate,  but  tte  puUet  not  an  exhibition  bird. 
Forthwith  the  owner  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  us,  com- 
plaining that  we  must  have  mixed  some  inferior  eggs  with  a 
few  from  onr  ^  prize  strain.**  Of  course  the  fact  was  that  he 
had  shown  a  pullet  from  the  cockerel-breeding  pen.  Such  a 
diapnte  is  erteremely  annoying  to  both  buyer  and  seller,  for 
probably  the  former  is  too  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject  either 
to  oomprehmid  or  believe  the  true  fwrplanation  of  the  case. 

We  snail  be  asked  what  reaiedy  we  profioee  for  this  state  of 
tidnga.  The  qnestkm  is  net  eaay  to  answer.  Of  course  an  off- 
faaad  reply  worid  be  that  f sncien  should  agree  upon  the  highest 
^pe  of  beanty  which  is  prodnceable  from  one  stock  in  both  sexes. 
±t  is  more  easy,  however,  to  talk  of  such  an  agreement  than  to 
anive  at  it ;  and  in  these  days  wten  cocks  and  hens  are  shown 
aepaiately  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  persuade  jndees  to 
CTmge  from  tiiie  present  standard  for  either  sex  of  any  one  breed 
axmply  becaaae  toe  opposite  sex  could  not  be  produced  in  perfec- 
tion nom  it.  We  can  only  hope  gradually  to  influence  fanciers  in 
favour  of  more  truly  scientinc  breeding.  Most  of  these  points 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  produce  in  both  sexes  are  points  merely 
of  feather  and  not  of  form;  we  therefore  always  give  great 
weight  to  form.  If  the  more  extensive  and  generally  most 
successful  breeders  of  each  variety  of  poultry  would  only  ^re 
their  attention  to  overcoming  the  diflkculty  we  believe  it  might 
in  time  be  overcome.  If  they  would  disoover  the  most  beautiful 
type  of  both  sexes  which  can  be  obtained  from  one  fismilv  and 
persistently  show  specimens  of  it — ^if  of  the  larger  breeds,  fine  in 
form  and  size^f  of  the  smaller,  beautiful  in  elegance,  even  though 
one  sex  were  deficient  in  some  now-desnred  fancy  point,  they  must 
ere  lone  isAoenee  the  general  taste.  It  is  mncn  to  be  desired 
for  many  reasons  that  some  new  standard  of  exeellenoe  should  be 
drawn  up,  embracing  all  the  most  newly  introduoed  varieties.  Of 
coone  the  standard  for  each  Indeed  should  be  M^ieed  upon  by  a 
coamnttee  of  its  most  experienced  admirers,  u  the  correlative 
pdnta  in  the  male  and  female  of  each  could  be  explained  m  such 
n  work,  and  the  reason  given  why  oertain  apparent  points  of 
beauty  should  not  be  insisted  on  too  strictiy,  we  feel  sure  that 
maeh  giood  would  accrue  to  the  foncy,  and  it  would  be  freed  from 
the  lepvoach  that  cocks  and  heas  are  eUbwn  as  of  the  aame  breed 
which  really  come  of  two  different  races.— CL 

VABIBTIES. 

Ths  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Poultry  Chib  sends  us  the  following  list 
of  Of&oere  and  Committee  of  the  Club  for  tiie  year  1879.  Accord- 
ing to  tiie  rules  of  the  Club  half  of  the  Committee  has  been  re- 
newed, thoagfa  most  of  the  retiring  rasnibers  have  been  re-elected. 
Piiemdm^  Hon.  and  Bev.  F.  O.  Dnteon  (w  ctoeted).  Vioe-PrendetU-^ 
Hon.  and  Bev.  A.  Baillie  Hamilton.  Treantrer* — ^H.  B.  Dngmore  (re- 
elected), and  Bev.  H.  B.  Peel.  Hon.  Bec.—O.  B.  Cresswell.  C(mi' 
mittee— B.  A.  Boissier.  T.  C.  Bumell,  A.  Darby,  B.  E.  Horsfall 
(re-elected),  S.  Matthew,  Bev.  J.  D.  Peake,  E.  Pritohard  (re- 
elected), and  Bev.  W.  Serjeantson  (re-elected). 

Wb  undentand  that  after  this  month  Mr.  Martin  will  cease 

to  manage  the  famous  PatshuU  poultry  yards,  of  which  we  gave 
a  description  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Wb  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  anthorities  of  the  Welling- 

borough  Show  have  honourably  settled  a  question  in  dispute  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  a  Game  cock,  which  otherwise  would  next    ^t^«.  ,  ^*,.,     -,.-, 
week  have  been  brought  before  the  Committee  of  the  Poultry  J  ^^  gf*  t.^f  somehow--man  and  b^t  ahke  feeling  the  need 
Clah.                                                                                                   5  of  the  blessed  ram.    At  last  it  came  February  28rd,  just  m  tune 

i-^-    *-i.  •!-  _^i  ..x,       to  save  the  crops  from  utter  destruction,  accompanied  by  falls  of 

^— Okb  of  our  contempcuranes  has  omxntnnely  warned  the  .     r     .  .      .._„...       i_  r-       .  _j 

fancying  puUio  against  a  swindler  named  Lloyd,  who  has  since 

adopted  other  aliases.    We  regret  to  hear  that  a  Buckinghamshire 

enhibitor,  whose  yards  of  Cocliins  are  fast  becoming  ftunous,  has 

been  among  the  number  of  the  victims  of  this  cheat. 

—  Wb  have  received  the  programme  at  Pigeon  races  for  the 
ooning  season  issued  by  the  newly-formed  Suirey  Colnmbarian 


BEE  WEATHEB  IN  ALGEBIA. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  loMnr  the  kind 
of  bee  weatiier  there  has  been  in  'the  far  south,  whilst  British 
hives  seem  to  have  been  pretty  generally  hidden  away  under  the 
snow.  The  summer  of  1878  was  one  long-oontioned  spell  of 
fierce  heate  and  drought ;  for  some  five  months  no  nan  fell,  and 
as  a  consequence  bees  fared  very  badly. 

In  October  some  lain  fell,  and  bees  worked  on  the  few  otange 
trees  that  bloomed  a  second  time,  on  the  Neflier  de  Japon,  or 
Japan  Plnm,  which  tree  remains  in  bloom  a  veiy  long  time  and 
bean  large  bunofaes  of  mellifsronB  flowers. 

About  November  18th  fieroe  west  winds  with  rain  oame,  and 
shortly  after  snow  fell,  covering  the  slopes  of  the  leaser  Atias 
Mountains,  reducing  the  temperature  to  an  averege  Mf*  midday-* 
nigfate  il^'.  Suddenly  the  wind  changed  to  the  south,  the  sirocoo 
or  wind  of  the  desert  blew  with  great  fiereeness,  and  at  8  a.m. 
thermometer  registered  62<^,  and  at  midday  75**.  This  lasted  to 
December  20th,  when  we  had  a  lull  in  the  wind,  only  to  recom- 
mence hotter  than  before  for  Cbriatmas  chky,  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  an  average  76^  to  78°. 

When  this  wind  died  away  we  had  a  few  days  of  pleaaant 
weather,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  series  of  high  gales  m>m  the 
south  and  west  alternately,  shrivelling  and  scolding  up  all  vege- 
tation. For  eleven  years  such  gales  of  continued  severity  have 
not  been  experienced  here. 

January  15th  I  saw  almond  trees,  field  beans,  and  peas  in  full 
bloom,  but  bees  derived  no  benefit  irom  them,  for  the  fieroe  winds 
and  powerful  sun  dried  up  every  source  of  honey.  January  17th 
I  noted  the  first  drones  bred  in  a  veiy  strong  colony  which  had 
been  well  fed  up  in  October. 

January  22n<L— The  renewal  of  a  series  of  gales  from'  the  south 
and  west  even  worse  than  those  we  had  already  experienoed. 
The  rain  so  much  needed  held  off,  and  as  soon  as  it  showed  signs 
of  falling  the  wind  seemed  to  increase  in  strength  and  drive  it  off ; 
and  so  it  went  on — ^not  a  drop  of  rain,  tiie  fields  parched  as  in 
August,  and  not  a  field  flower  to  be  seen,  bees  robbing  each  other 


snow  even  in  the  plain  of  the  Mitidja.  Tempereture  fell  rapidly, 
and  the  mornings  repeatedly  marked  41°  at  8  a.x.  The  rain  over, 
the  sun  blazed  out  in  all  its  gloir,  tempting  the  b^s  to  fly,  only 
to  meet  their  death  in  thousands  from  the  icy  blast  blowing  from 
the  snow-covered  mountains. 

There  has  been  literally  no  feed  for  bees  for  months,  and  hive 
after  hive  has  perished  of  those  whose  construction  rendered  i 
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imposaible  to  teed.  Up  to  the  praaeot  not  two-tbird*  the  proper 
■mount  of  water  his  (alien.  Orange  treei  us  leaflsH  mnd  shrlTelled 
np  bf  the  winds,  whilst  many  tie  already  in  flower,  torcsd  on  by 
the  hothonie  tamperatare  we  bare  experienoed.  Tbue  it  ii  that 
hJTse  good  and  strong  are  weaker  to-day  than  in  December — the 
depopulatioD  ha^  been  aimpiy  fearfal,  and  were  it  cot  for  feeding 
I  SeheTO  I  would  hardly  ha>e  a  hive  Co  show.  As  yet  hiiei  here 
have  not  built  an  oaace  of  wax,  there  is  neither  the  neoeuary 
lemperatore  nor  tbe  materials  to  toiai  it  from.  Since  OhrUlmas 
we  hare  only  had  one  period  of  a  tew  dayi  during  which  I  got 
foundation  worked  out  properly,  and  could  note  an  exoess  of 
nourishment  arriving  in  the  nivea. 

An  Arab  recently  brought  me  a  hiya  at  8  a.m.,  offering  to  sell 
it  me.  I  examined  it ;  there  waa  a  dense  mats  of  bees  grouped  on 
the  oombi,  but  all  still  as  the  mre,  "They  are  all  dead,"  I 
exclaimed.  The  Arab,  aslonish^,  gued  at  them  in  siience  ;  then, 
saying  it  wsa  only  the  cold,  he  lit  a  piece  of  rag,  then  placing  the 
hire  in  an  inclined  poaitian  he  directed  the  warm  smoke  from  the 
ng  amougit  the  b^.  Gradually  tbe  mass  began  to  thaw.  One 
after  another  quivered  their  wings,  and  hy  warming  up  In  the 
sun  and  feeding  some  honey  they  are  now  all  right,  and  I  hope 
will  prove  a  good  atook.  This  Arab  had  cloaed  the  hive  np  tlw 
night  ttefore  and  laid  it  on  tbe  ground  ready  to  bring  to  me.  Tbe 
night  proved  a  very  cold  one,  and  the  bees  were  chilled  en  matte. 


Fig.  M.-Aiab  Hive. 

The  Arab  hive  i«  constructed  generallv  of  a  piece  of  cork  bark 
rolled  t«  form  a  tube,  or  else  is  made  of  a  kind  of  porous  cane, 
tonning  a  long  tube  86  by  9  by  y  inches  outeide  measurement. 
This  cane  is  ofa  pith-like  nature;  and  make*  a  hire  very  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer.  It  is  generally  plastered  over  with 
COW  droppings,  which  fill  up  all  the  little  spaces  vermin  could 
enter  by.  Notwithstanding  tbese  warm  hires  the  cold  has  been 
BO  intanae  here  at  night  that  hive  aftar  hive  has  anecambed,  and 
when  examined  there  is  not  a  trace  of  food  to  be  found  and  little 
or  no  brood,  clearly  ahowing  how  starved-ODt  bees  have  been  this 
terrible  spring. 

A  common  thing  for  the  Arabs  to  feed  to  their  beaa  in  tbe 
s^ing  is  the  common  fig.  They  cut  tbe  fniit  in  halves  and  run 
a  stick  tbrougb  several,  placing  the  stick  upright  inside  tbe  hive, 
the  ben  making  short  work  of  the  angary  matter  contained  in 
tbe  flgs,  soon  learing  little  but  the  skins. 

I  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  abundant  swarms,  for  up  to  tbe 
pieeeat  time  there  liaa  been  no  breeding,  and  this  is  the  month 
for  the  great  lajTng  of  aega,  the  swarms  in  propitious  years 
ooming  oS  from  the  seoond  to  third  week  of  April.  As  I  write 
the  temperature  is  over  70°,  the  sun  shining  strongly,  bot  an  icy 
bUst  blowing  keeps  nearly  every  bee  indoors.  I  only  hope  that 
when  the  mantle  of  snow  diaappears  in  Britain  mj  bee  brethren 
will  have  a  more  propitious  spring  for  swarming  and  honey  pro- 
spects than  we  are  having  in  Algeria. — AftTBDR  TODD. 


glucose,  and  I  have  been  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  learning  from 
a  friend  that  in  those  districts  where  tbe  honey  is  produced  conn 
mercially  the  consumption  of  glucose  is  enormous.  It  would  be 
worth  while  to  have  a  good  analysis  made  if  anyone  is  at  all 
sceptical )  but  in  the  meantime  I  take  the  tronble  oi  sendinK  into 
the  country  for  what  we  require,  preferring  to  pay  a  little  extfa 
per  pound  for  the  real  honey  to  buying  glucosa  at  many  times  its 
real  value,  becaose  the  bees  have  spent  their  labour  upon  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  importation  of  honey  has  become  an 
important  trade,  and  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  anderatand 
apiculture  scientifically  the  Bee-keepen'  Alsociaticn  will  deserve 
our  best  thanks  for  taking  up  the  question  so  that  we  may  be  sell- 
reliant.  It  la,  however,  in  mncb  the  same  case  as  the  production 
of  eggs — of  trifiing  importance  on  a  small  seals  ;  and  I  fear  Chat 
John  Bail  has  not  yet  become  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  in  these 
days  of  ships,  canals,  and  telegraphs,  a  quicker  large  resnit  is 
often  attained  by  saving  farthings  than  by  making  ponnda. — 
C.  U.  Major. 


OCR  LBTTEB  BOX. 


wish  to  un  cayenne  pepper  to  bdgbten  tha  colanr  of  joai  blnli 
■poonrnlaf  ii  wltb  one  bard-boUad  tgg  and  aimiU  tea  trlKult, 
lincbai  Lndkinatar.    Chop  the  egg  TOrjflno,  or,  brtlarrtilJ,  piaai  or  rub  It 

dleot*,  and  oommMai  with  the  food  beton  the  bird)  mmiiHiiu  maultlig. 
or  Clis  hwtlDg  diet  will  oot  liave  the  lietitti  eOact.    The  more  pepper  the 

ClNUtT  HiK  AHD  A  COOI  B[ILI.?D(ija  (Mtm),—Y<ia  Bak  theqaertlrja. 

mom  la  required  ?    BuilBBchei  vary  very  louob  la  lempenunont.    We  hare 


r.  £,  ffrii*).— The  eitre 
I  of  cnL  man^id  from  Q( 
LoMThs.  par  day. 


AMERICAN  HONEY. 

I  au  in  our  Journal,  in  the  article  entitled  "  Bee  (gossip,"  the 
doubts  of  our  excellent  bee-master,  Hr.  Pettigrew,  as  to  Amerioaii 
honey,  and  since  then  I  have  noticed  in  one  of  the  daHy  journals 
that  at  a  committee  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Asaociatlon  the 
question  waa  prominently  brought  forward,  Why  should  it  be 
so  difflcQlt  to  sell  English  honey,  whilst  tons  of  American  honey 
(so  called)  find  a  ready  sale  ?  l  will  not  enter  into  this  auestlou, 
hat  will  restrict  myself  to  my  first  intention  of  helping  Hr.  Petti- 
grew to  solve  his  doubts  as  to  the  real  nature  of  American  honey. 

He  does  onr  cousins  an  injustice  in  thinking  that  they  would 


of  the  adulteration  Act.  In  our  dictionaries  I  believe  honey  is 
described  as  a  sweet  juice  collected  by  bees  and  deposited  in  cells 
in  the  hive,  and  now  comes  the  question.  The  first  importations 
were  made  in  neat  little  glass  jars  full  of  apparently  run  honey 
with  small  divisions  formed  of  virgin  honeycomb.  I  purchased 
some  for  the  delectation  of  the  chudren,  but  from  the  mawkish 
flavour  I  at  once  decided  that  it  was  glucose. 

Glacoae  has  the  property  of  preventing  ciy^tallisatian  in  aymp, 
and  is  therefore  largely  nsed  by  confectioners  in  the  manufacture 
of  jams,  *c.  I  have  used  it  myself  for  some  yeara  past  in  making 
up  the  food  for  my  bees  for  the  antumn  feeding,  and  I  think  I 
mentioned  this  fact  in  mj  notes  which  yon  printed  last  year  upon 
this  snbject. 

I  believe  that  the  so-called  American  haatj  is  almost  entirely 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Dfimth  Week 

APEIL  8—9,  1879. 

Average 

Temperatare  near 

London. 

8nn 
Bieea. 

Sun 
8eU. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Seta. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Sun. 

Day 

of 
Year. 

8 
9 

th 

F 

B 

8ITN 

H 

TU 

W 

Royal  Society  at  8.30  P.3f.    Linnean  Society  at  8  P  J(. 
Royal  Institntion  at  8  P  Jf . 

PAIiM  SUNDAT. 

Royal  Hortlcultnral  Society— Fmit  and  Floral  Com- 
Newcastle-on-lVno  Spring  Show,    [mittees  at  11  AM. 

______ 

Day. 
67.1 
66.7 
67.0 

njo 

67.7 
66.1 
66.0 

Night. 

86> 

86.7 
66.9 
86.8 
86.8 
86J 

Mean. 
46.4 
46.9 
46j0 
47J 
47J 
46.0 
46.2 

h.  m. 
6    88 
6    31 
6    29 
6    27 
6    24 
6    22 
6    20 

h'.    m. 
6    84 
6    86 
6    87 
6    89 
6    40 
6    42 
6  .48 

h.    m. 

2  18 

3  48 
6    11 
6    41 

8  14 

9  47 
11    14 

h.   m. 
8    51 
4      9 
4    26 
4    42 
6      1 
6    24 
6    64 

14 
16 

O 

17 
18 
19 

m.  s. 
8  24 
3  7 
2  49 
2  81 
2  14 
1  67 
1    40 

94 
96 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

Prom  obeervationa  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  attn^re 
temperatare  B6lo. 

-• 

day  temperatnre  of  the 

week  is 

56.6° ;    and   its  night 

AURICULA  PROTECTION. 

tow  ifl  the  time  when  we  Auricula  growers 
'  are    pausing  with  admiration    seeing  how 
vigorously  our  favourites  are  pushing  along, 
healthy  in  growth  of  heart  and  truss,  repay- 
ing all  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
them  in  duller  times ;  yet  idleness  will  not 
do.    Now  for  the  attentive  watering,  now 
f  pr  attention  to  the  overcrowded  truss,  and  now, 
too,  for  the  friendly  invitation  to  come  and 
share  in  the  floral  treat. 

In  the  Journal  of  April  26th,  1877,  your  corre- 
spondent " D.,  Deal"  wnose  articles  are  always  so 
welcome,  spoke  of   having  advertised  his   flowers,  and, 
foUovnng  his  example,  I  also  last  year  inserted  a  short 
advertisement  in  a  popular  local  newspaper  inviting  all 
lovers  of  spring  flowers  to  come  to  my  garden  and  see  my 
Auriculas,  &c.,  on  any  Thursday  afternoon  in  April  or 
early  in  May.    Numbers  came,  and  it  was  an  amusing  and 
pleasing  sight  to  see  the  astonishment  depicted  on  each 
£ace  as  they  entered  the  Auricula  house,  or  passed  by  the 
seedling  frames.    '^  I  had  no  idea  they  were  hke  that,"  was 
the  general  expression.    Many  who  owned  good  gardens, 
many  who  owned  no  gardens  at  all,  many  who  were  pro- 
fessed gardeners,  many  who  cultivated  small  plots  of  land 
with  vegetables,  but  all  lovers  of  flowers,  few  knew  what 
florists'  edged  Auriculas  were,  but  all  were  delighted  with  the 
brilliant  gems  of  the  endless  variety  of  green,  grey,  white, 
self-edg^,  and  Alpines.    No.  injury  was  done ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  a  delicate  nnger. would  try  the  stability  of  the  paste 
and  smudge  it  across  the  bodv  colour,  and  ever  and  anon  a 
little  patch  of  white  farina  on  the  tip  of  someone's  nose  would 
show  the  flowers  had  been  tested  by  another  organ  ;  but  the 
foreground  flowers  had  been  carcSully  placed  as  those  of 
least  value  to  bear  the  burden  of  inquisitive  examination. 

I  have  learned  but  little  of  the  white  woolly  aphis  of  the 
Auricula  roots,  but  that  little  I  am  glad  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  your  readers.  It  is  very  tender  and  cannot 
bear  touch  or  disturbance,  and  the  application  of  a  little 
stiffish  brush  kills  it  even  more  readily  than  a  green  aphis 
is  thus  killed ;  while  a  wash  of  soft  soap  apd  water  may 
pass  over  its  woolly  protection  and  leave  it  uninjured. 

My  experience  is  that  the  aphis  occurs  more  in  pots 
which  have  been  kept  very  dry  through  the  winter  than  on 
those  which  are  moister,  and  attention  to  these  facts  will, 
I  hope,  enable  me  next  winter  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  am  not 
mucn  afraid  of  the  injury  it  can  do  so  long  as  reasonable 
attention' is  given  to  the  plants  to  prevent  its  getting  a  firm 
hold  on  the  rootlets,  for  it  cannot  penetrate  far  into  the 
soil,  but  revels  in  open  spaces  between  the  crocks,  or 
between  the  soil  and  the  pot  walls,  or  on  the  neck  of  the 
plant,  where  it  may  easiljr  be  dealt  with.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  I  waited  for  some  time  to  see  if  any- 
one would  state  in  your  pa^ges  his  experience  of  paraffin  on 
Auriculas,  which  I  rather  feared  to  try.  No  one,  however, 
came  to  the  fore,  so  I  put  about  2  ozs.  of  paraffin  into  a 
gallon  of  water  and  mixed  them  thoroughly  together  with 
a  garden  syringe,  and  then  applied  it  to  the  plants. 
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Where  the  mixture  touched  the  foliage,  or  at  least  the 
hearts  of  the  plants,  I  think  it^  has  killed  them ;  but  the 
remainder  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  in  the  least,  so 
that  where  the  watenng  was  carefully  administered  to  the 
roots  only  I  look  upon  &e  experiment  as  a  success,  for  the 
pungent  searching  nature  of  the  paraffin  has  permeated 
everywhere  and  entirely  destroyed  all  trace  of  the  enemy. 
In  me  Journal  you  recommend  "An  Inquirer"  to  use 
paraffin  in  a  solution  sixteen  times  weaker  than  that  I 
name,  and  if  equally  effectual  it  should  be  safer ;  but  in 
whatever  strength  it  is  used  I  give  this  warning — ^to  be 
careful  and  not  touch  the  foliage  of  your  Auriculas,  to 
which  it  is  a  deadly  poison. 

I  have  long  usea  a  solution  of  about  the  strength  I 
name — ^viz.,  2  ozs.,  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  paraffin  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  to  my  garden  seeds  with  the  best  results, 
and  it  forms  the  best  preventive  I  know  against  the  ravages 
of  birds  and  mice.  Ijast  year  I  saw  in  a  friend's  garden  a 
stunted  row  of  Crocuses,  and  on  inquiry  was  told  &ey  had 
be^  treated  with  paraffin.  I  asked  the  proportion  of  water, 
wl3m  the  astounding  fact  came  out  that  they  had  been  well 
soaked  in  pure  paraffin!  and  yet  the  bulbs  had  survived. 
Bat  to  return  to  my  Auriculas.  To-day  (March  24th)  we 
are  plunged  back  into  midwinter.  The  •  wind  is  blowing 
half  a  gale  from  the  east ;  it  has  been  snowing  horizontally 
and  thinly  for  the  last  three  hours,  and  icicles  6  inches  in 
length  fringe  the  fireenhouse  at  noonday.  The  opening 
bloom,  if  intended  for  exhibition,  must  be  protected  as  far 
as  we  can  help  it  from  feeling  such  a  check  as  this  implies, 
or  the  flowers  will  cockle  and  the  paste  crack,  so  the  firaunee 
must  be  well  matted  and  shelterea  on  the  windward  side. 

I  grow  my  seedlings,  as  well  as  some  good  varieties 
which  I  have  in  duplicate,  in  borders  more  or  less  protected, 
so  as  to  save  the  extra  labour  of  potting  them,  and  here  I 
see  the  young  opening  bloom  is  somewhat  injured,  so  I  rig 
up  an  extra  shelter  there  also.  "  Ifs  "  and  "  buts  "  are  the 
excuses  of  the  weak.  If  I  owned  plenty  of  all  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation .  If  1  could  grow  them  as  Mr.  Homer 
does,  and  if  the  weather  would  only  be  kind,  I  should  win 
aU  the  first  prizes  at  our  coming  show.  Bui  of  these  crack 
sorts  I  have  either  none  or  only  one  tiny  bit.  But  I  can't 
grow  Booth's  Freedom  as  Mr.  Horner  does,  and  as  he 
exhibited  it  last  year  (I  wish  he  would  tell  us  how  he  does 
it,  for  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  am  not  singular  in  this), 
and,  above  all,  I  cannot  command  the  weather.  With  re- 
gard to  this  latter  it  is  unwise  to  complain,  for  firstly,  we 
cannot  alter  it,  though  we  may  help  our  plants  to  bear  it  ; 
and  secondly,  snow  and  ice  are  nothing  new  in  March — we 
had  it  last  March,  and  probably  shall  again  next  March ; 
so  that  those  who  are  prepared  to  meet  the  capriciousness 
and  dangers  of  this  unsettled  season  are  least  likely  to 
suffer  from  its  consequences  on  the  22nd  of  next  April. — 
John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Neath. 

PROTECTION  OF  FRUIT  FROM  BIRDS. 
"  Wiltshire  Rector,"  Mr.  Radchffe,  and  others  com- 
plain of  the  birds  at  this  time  of  the  year  stripping  the 
(Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees  of  their  buds.    "  Wiltshire 
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Bbctor's  "  system  of  tying  pieces  of  string,  bast,  &c.,  to  the 
boshes  would  be  somewhat  tedious.  Owing  to  my  system  of 
praniDg  I  hwdly  ever  knew  any  of  my  trees  injured  by  the 
oMs,  tfaou|^  during  the  summer  season  there  are  plenty  of 
applicants  in  the  shape  of  blackbirds,  thrushes  kc.,  for  the 
fruit ;  but  there  is  a  yery  easy  and  simple  remedy.  Grow  all 
Gooseberries  and  Carrants  by  themselves  in  squares  or  pa- 
rallelograms ;  cover  all  the  square  with  old  herring  nets,  which 
can  be  bought  in  most  places  very  cheaply,  especially  a  quality 
of  very  fine  herring  nets,  which  is  used  now,  and  which  I  find 
lasts  longer,  as  they  are  made  of  superior  fiax. 

The  trees  can  be  covered  very  cheaply.  Procure  some  red  deal 
battens  21  feet  long,  7  by  2,  cut  into  three  strips  2  by  2^  inches 
for  uprights,  and  into  four  strips  for  top  rails.  The  posts  are 
10  feet  6  inches  apart,  driven  1  foot  into  the  ground,  and  the 
top  rails  nailed  on  the  top.  A  square  21  feet  by  21  feet  re- 
quires nine  uprights  or  one  batten  21  feet  only,  and  six  top  rails 
(1^  battens),  and  will  accommodate  very  easily  sixteen  trees, 
and  of  course  the  longer  th^  paraUelograms,  as  42  feet  by  21, 
less  uprights  in  proportion  are  necessary.  1  name  21  feet,  as  it 
is  an  usual  length  for  battens,  and  I  find  from  experience  that 
this  strength  of  top  rail  is  quite  sufficient  placed  edgeways,  not 
flat;  two  long  American  wire  nails  at  the  top  of  each  upright 
are  sufficient.  Another  reason  for  narrow  w&ths  is  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  herring  nets  wide  enough  to  cover 
tbe  top  and  sides,  and  if  pegged  to  the  ground  with  long  gal- 
ranised  wires,  like  large  staples  of  Ko.  12  or  14  wire,  no  wind 
i^iU  blow  the  net  into  the  bushes.  I  always  cover  rows  of 
Baspberries  in  this  way.  The  same  red  batten  posts  faaye  been 
f}own  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  now  seem  quite  as  good  as 
ever. 

Gooseberry  trees  I  grow  inside  a  quarter  of  espaliers,  which 
are  trained  on  wires  round  three  sides  of  a  plot  of  garden 
ground,  four  espaliers  on  the  narrow  end  and  eight  on  each 
«de,  the  other  end  left  open.  The  whole  of  this  is  covered 
with  one  herring  net.  The  uprights  are  made  of  2-inch  cast- 
iron  hot-water  pipes  set  in  stone  and  bored  for  straining  the 
wires  to ;  and  the  espalier  fenoe  is  8  feet  above  the  ground 
level.  Angle  stays  are  put  at  two  of  the  comers,  and  stays  to 
support  the  strain  at  the  two  end  straining  posts.  This  plan 
Height  be  continued  almost  indefinitely,  and  the  whole  netted 
over,  and  bush  fruit  trees,  Currants,  Gooseberries.  Plums, 
Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  grown  between.  In  the  case  of  the  espa- 
liers I  only  use  iron  posts  at  the  angles,  ends,  and  interme- 
diately between  every  four  espaliers  at  the  sides,  which  are 
only  planted  6  feet  apart,  as  the  wiring  is  8  feet  high  ;  but  red 
deal  uprights  are  used  the  same  as  the  size  I  mention  every 
12  feet,  or  in  other  words  between  the  alternate  iron  posts,  and 
a  top  rail  nailed  to  these,  the  round  tops  of  the  cast-iron  posts 
hAving  pieces  of  wood  fitted  in  them  to  prevent  the  water 
rusting  the  base.  This  top  rail  stiffens  the  fence,  and  from 
tliis  I  tie  across  the  whole  from  the  top  of  each  iion  post  and 
wood  upright  a  stio-ig  piece  of  oord.  Taned  twine  such  as  is 
used  for  garden  lines  is  quite  strong  enough,  and  a  herring  net 
covers  the  entire  space  ;  this  protects  the  fruit  both  of  ib» 
espaliers  and  of  the  bnslics.  underneath,  and  access  is  had  to 
the  fruit  by  lifting  the  net  at  the  open  end.  The  trees  have 
only  been  planted  three  seasons  ;  this  will  be  their  fourth,  and 
they  have  already  nearly  filled  the  space.  Several  produced 
fruit  the  second  season  and  more  the  third.  They  are  nearly  all 
full  of  fruit  buds  now,  except  one  or  two  of  the  slower-growing 
A.pple  trees.  A  groat  many  blackbirds  and  thrushes  fall 
victims  even  under  these  circumstances,  as  they  will  push  their 
way  in  under  the  net,  which  is  pegged  inwards  with  wires,  but 
the  four  comers  are  pursed  with  a  loose  smaller  net,  and  the  birds 
very  rarely  get  out  again.  It  is  extraordmary  the  great  quan- 
tity of  Currants  and  Gooseberries  that  can  be  grown  in  a  small 
space  in  this  way  ;  and  last  year,  although  there  are  only  55 
small  bushes— for  they  are  kef>t  close  pruned  and  Strawberries 
grown  between— we  could  not  consume  all  the  fniit,  and  hun- 
dreds of  Gooseberries  fell  off  the  bushes  at  the  end  of  September. 

Someone  may  ask  about  the  nets.  I  have  four  large  ones, 
which  cost  me  on  the  average  £1  each,  and  some  smaller. 
One  covers  Raspberries,  another  a  quarter  of  four  beds  of 
Strawberries,  three  rows  in  each  bed,  2  feet  apart,  paths  3  feet, 
and  about  30  yards  long  each ;  and  another  covers  another  set 
of  Strawbeny  beds  the  same  width  ;  the  other,  the  espalier 
quarter.  I  buy  the  nets  when  I  want  them  of  the  fishermen 
when  they  are  overhauling  their  nets  previous  to  the  herring 
season  on  this  north-east  coast  ol  Yorkshire ;  but  I  take  care 
to  see  the  whole  net  spread  out  on  a  grass  lawn,  and  not  to 
buy  those  that  are  too  heavy  or  too  tender.  1  found  nets  of  this 


kind  very  little  the  worse  after  five  years'  use,  and  the  value 
of  ibe  frait  saved  may  sometimes  conipensate  for  their  cost  in 
one  year,  especially  in  the  case  of  Strawberries  and  Basp- 
berries.  One  advantage  of  tiie  plan  is,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  take  the  nets  off  to  gather  the  Raspberries,  Gooseberries 
kc.  With  the  Strawberries  the  nets  are  lifted  up  and  p]ac&i 
in  the  central  pathway,  which  is  done  by  two  person^  so 
as  not  to  drag  the  nets  over  the  Strawberry  plants,  which 
often  pulls  off  young  green  frait  or  blossom  of  the  later 
sorts.  I  enter  into  rather  full  particulars  in  order  that  anyone 
may  adopt  the  system,  as  I  have  often  been  snrprised  when 
going  into  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  gardens  to  find  they 
had  no  efficient  way  of  protecting  frait  trees,  but  onlyneti 
thrown  over  Raspbemes,  or  rows  of  Gooseberries  and  Oumnt^ 
and  pulled  off  to  the  detriment  of  the  shoots  and  fruit  each 
time  it  is  wanted.  With  the  present  price  of  wood,  iron,  and 
wire  such  quarters  are  easily  made,  and  it  is  far  better  to 
plant  too  close  and  transplant  again  if  necessary,  as  the  lust 
cost  of  trees  and  bushes  is  not  great,  and  the  transplanted  trees 
sood  bushes  if  not  required  would  repay  the  extra  outlay  by 
their  additional  growth.  I  know  I  plant  cIomt  than  most 
persons,  but  in  this  climate  the  trees  help  to  protect  eaoh 
other  in  the  blossoming  season,  and  by  summer  pinching  and 
autumn  pnining  they  may  be  readily  kept  within  boonas  for 
a  long  time. 

I  will  add  some  notes  another  time  upon  the  protection  of 
frait  trees  on  walls  both  in  blossoming  and  fruiting  season, 
and  of  a  cheap  way  of  making  fruit  walls. — C.  P.  PbAch. 


FUCHSIAS. 


That  popularity  is  a  token  oi  intrinsic  worth  is  not  always 
true,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  so  as  regards  the  Fuchsia.  It  is 
popular  because  it  is  lovely,  and  its  culture  is  easy  and  inex- 
pensive, so  that  every  lover  of  fiowers  may  grow  some,  even 
though  they  be  only  a  few  plants  on  a  window  ledge.  I  have 
seen  plants  raised  from  "  slips  "  struck  in  a  pot  of  soil  under 
an  inverted  tumbler  that  were  pictures  of  health  and  beauty, 
and  not  unworthy  rivals  of  others  reared  in  costly  glass  houses. 
The  Fuchsia  is  therefore  everybody's  flower,  and  yet,  unlike 
many  that  may  be  included  in 'this  category,  we  never  hear  it 
termed  common. 

A  glance  at  a  plant  in  bloom  conveys  to  the  mind  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in  its  culture.  The 
fiowers  come  in  clusters  on  the  end  of  each  shoot,  and  a  plant 
in  a  5-inch  pot  with  half  a  dozen  shoots  makes  a  good  display 
as  a  table  plant  or  for  grouping  with  others.  Pinch  off  the 
top  of  a  young  plant  when  it  is  4  or  G  inches  high,  and  a  quick 
growth  of  laterals  will  follow.  Stopping  a  second  time  in- 
creases the  number  of  shoots.  When  larger  specimens  are  re- 
quired all  unnecessary  pinching  should  be  avoided,  its  effect 
being  to  multiply,  and  therefore  to  weaken  growth.  Decide 
upon  the  number  of  shoots  you  require,  secure  them,  and  then 
feed  the  plant  well  to  impart  stoutness  and  vigour  to  the 
growth,  and  sise  and  beauty  to  foliage  and  blossom. 

No  plants  are  so  useful  for  a  variety  of  places  than  such  u 
may  be  had  in  6,  (»,  and  7-inch  pots.  Only  take  stout  cuttings, 
and  let  them  make  plenty  of  roots  before  disturbing  them,  and 
they  may  go  at  once  from  the  cutting  pot  into  either  size,  pro- 
vided the  drainage  of  the  pots  is  well  attended  to  and  plenty 
of  sharp  sand  is  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  soil  should  be  ot 
turfy  loam,  plentifully  enriched  with  old  manure  and  sprinkled 
with  charcoal.  A  few  rough  pieces  of  manure  placed  upon  the 
drainage  adds  wonderfully  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  Soch 
manure  is  not  always  at  the  disposal  of  townspeople ;  tbey 
may,  however,  readily  procure  an  artificial  manure  in  the  form 
of  a  dry  powder  from  any  nurseryman  as  a  capital  substitute 
to  mix  with  the  soil,  and  also  afterwards  with  the  water 
applied  to  the  roots.  In  potting  press  the  soil  donn  very 
firmly,  and  take  care  to  leave  a  liberal  margin  from  its  suiface 
to  the  pot's  rim  to  facilitate  the  watering. 

Fuchsias  have  been  foimd  useful  for  all  the  purposes  that 
plants  in  pots  are  applied  to,  and  they  form  pillars  of  beauty 
when  trained  up  the  supports  of  a  conservatory.  They  are  also 
often  trained  up  the  walls  and  the  roof  with  advantage. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  Begonias  have  become 
popular  for  the  flower  garden  in  summer.  Why  has  the 
Fuchsia  not  become  so  long  ago  ?  Only  a  faint  conoeption 
can  be  formed  of  its  value  as  a  bedder  by  those  who  have 
never  seen  it  so  treated.  Should  you  have  some  old  plants 
which  you  intend  throwing  away  after  having  taken  a  hatch 
of  cuttings  from  them,  refrain  from  doing  so,  and  make  the 
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Boil  of  a  border  or  bed  very  rich  with  mAnnre^  tura  out  the 
old  Fuchsias  into  it  early  in  May,  and  yon  will  have  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  bloom  throughout  summer  and  autumn. 
When  the  frosts  come  take  up  ihe  plauts  and  plunge  them  in  a 
mass  of  leaves  in  any  frost-proof  building,  where  you  will  find 
them  ready  to  band  when  spring  arriyes. 

I  have  nerer  tried  spring-sfcruck  plants  for  bedding,  but  hope 
to  do  so  this  year,  and  expect  them  to  make  excellent  masses, 
more  dwarf  and  probably  a  little  later  than  the  old  plants. 
— Ebwabd  Luckhubbt. 


BIRDS  AND  FRUITS. 

Everyone  must  sympathise  with  '^Wiltshibb  Rector" 
on  the  loss  of  his  Goosebeny  cjop,  and  I  for  one  rejoice 
to  see  how  he  applies  the  lash  to  those  good  people  who, 
only  seeing  perhaps  half  a  doeen  bullfinches  in  a  season,  pre- 
sume to  ]aiow  as  much  about  them  as  those  who  are  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  lire  amongst  thousands  of  the  little  thieves. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  frightening  away  the  birds 
with  twine,  lime  dust,  &c. ;  it  may  do  for  a  v^ry  short  time,  but 
as  numbers  increase  our  enemies  become  bolder,  and  nothing 
short  of  dea^  will  stay  their  depredations.  One  season,  six 
or  seven  years  ago  perhaps,  I  preserved  (or  fancied  I  did)  the 
neater  part  of  my  buds  by  syringing  limewash  over  the  trees. 
The  same  thing  was  tried  the  season  following,  and  the  birds 
did  not  care  a  bit  for  it  Soot  was  then  applied  mixed  with 
the  lime  while  it  was  slacking,  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
too  bitter,  but  they  evidently  preferred  it  bitter.  I  soon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  stop  here  if  the 
bullfinches  did ;  I  therefore  bargained  with  a  neighbouring 
gamekeeper  to  give  him  sixpence  a  head  for  every  one  he 
diot  inside  the  garden,  and  I  still  continue  that  arrangement 
with  profit  Last  year  sev^ity-niue  were  shot  and  paid  for ; 
we  also  caught  a  great  many  by  the  aid  of  call  birds  with  trap 
cages  and  birdlime,  but  as  this  was  done  by  garden  men  in 
their  working  hours  they  were  not  specially  paid  for  and  I 
kept  no  exact  account  The  year  before  last  they  were  counted, 
and,  reckoning  young  birds  taken  in  their  nests,  we  destroyed 
altogether  over  two  hundred. 

When  a  nest  is  found  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  catch  the  old 
birds,  either  by  putting  the  young  ones  in  a  trap  cage  or  by 
making  a  tempting  perch  near  the  nest  and  daubing  birdlime 
on  it.  It  is  of  little  use  destroying  a  nest  without  destroying 
the  old  birds,  for  they  will  build  again  directly,  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  I  believe  they  bring  up  more  than 
one  family  in  a  season,  as  we  often  find  their  nests  plentiful 
very  late.  The  remedy  **  Wiltshire  Rector  "  proposed  will 
no  doubt  partially  answer  for  Gooseberries,  but  what  about 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  ?  Bullfinches  here  take  the  buds  of 
the  Medlar  first,  indeed  this  tree  is  the  test  of  their  presence  ; 
they  also  take  those  of  the  Quince,  Hawthorn,  and  Pyrus 
japonica.  For  some  reason  they  have  not  as  yet  been  trouble- 
some to  me  this  season,  although  I  know  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  them  within  a  mile  of  the  garden.  They  do  not 
generally  attack  the  buds  till  swelling  commences.  'For  several 
years  now  owiug  to  mild  autumns  buds  have  pushed  a  good 
deal  before  Christmas,  this  season  was  a  happy  exception. 
Hardly  any  movement  was  visible  till  February,  in  which 
month  if  the  weather  is  favourable  match-maklog  commences, 
and  the  birds  are  more  likely  to  stay  in  the  woods  and  shrub- 
berries  where  they  can  select  places  for  building.  A  speU  of 
hard  weather,  however,  is  apt  to  bring  them  back  to  the  garden 
at  any  time,  and  *^  Wiltshire  Rector's  "  absence  for  only  a 
^  paiBon^s  week  "  unfortunately  happened  to  occur  exactly  at 
such  a  time.  Had  "  Wiltshire  Rector  "  been  at  home  when 
the  mischief  was  commenced  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have 
made  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  "dear"  birds. 

As  a  genuine  lover  of  the  feathered  tribe  "  Wiltshire 
Rector  "  refuses  to  throw  off  any  of  his  pets  till  they  have 
proved  their  unwortbiness,  and  I  am  therefore  not  surprised  to 
see  that  he  defends  the  hawfinch.  This  is  not  a  common  bird 
here  by  any  means,  but  we  genei'ally  have  one  or  two  pairs  in 
the  summer ;  and  if  there  is  a  new  kind  of  Pea  on  trial  that  we 
particularly  wish  to  save,  >lr.  and  Mrs.  Hawfinch  are  sure  to 
do  their  best  to  frustrate  our  object.  There  are  no  other  birds 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  will  clear  a  row  of  Peas  so 
quickly.  I  understand  they  prefer  green  Peas  to  anything  for 
feeding  their  young. 

Goldfinches  are  still  tolerably  plentiful  here,  and  they  can 
never  become  too  numerous.  I  do  not  find  that  tomtits  take 
buds.    I  am  sure  one  of  the  varieties,  a  large  one,  takes  a  great 


many  insects,  but  another  one,  which  I  think  is  the  smaller  tit> 
is  the  most  mischievous  in  summer  for  pecking  holes  in  the 
Pears  ;  indeed  a  Pear  here  uncovered  is  never  safe  after  it  is 
half  grown,  consequently  it  is  almost  useless  growing  standards 
and  pyramids,  as  they  are  difiicult  to  cover.  Blackbirds,  where 
they  abound  as  they  do  here,  are  very  destructive  in  summer  to 
small  fruits.  I  love  the  blackbird,  but  he  is  a  great  thief, 
much  more  so  than  the  thrush,  and  he  does  not  hunt  for  snails 
as  the  thrush  does. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  were  never  more  promising  than  they 
are  this  year.  So  far  the  weather  has,  been  seasonable  ;  we  have 
had  a  real  winter,  now  we  pray  for  a  real  spring  and  a  genuine 
summer. — Wu,  Taylor. 


•  HARDY  VARIETIES  OF  BROCCOLI. 

The  present  Revere  winter  has  tested  the  hardiness  of  all 
kinds  of  Broccoli  more  perhaps  than  any  other  v(^table  of 
the  Brassica  family,  and  it  has  given  us  a  pretty  safe  guide  for 
the  future.  I  find  that  the  varieties  which  endured  the  winter 
with  the  least  injury  are  those  with  sturdy  growths  and  hard 
woody  stems,  on  which  the  frost  seems  to  have  had  little  or  n« 
effect.  Those  the  reverse  of  this  are  in  a  state  of  decay,  th% 
frost  having  most  affected  them  at  the  base  of  the  leaves — ^tbe 
most  valual^e  part  of  the  Broccoli,  as  there  they  are  more  sofft 
and  full  of  sap,  which  when  frozen  expands  and  raptures  the 
vessels  and  tissues.  There  are  different  systems  of  cultniv 
which  affect  the  hardiness  of  the  Broccoli,  therefore  any  system 
that  has  a  tendency  to  harden  the  stems  and  keep  them  froa 
becoming  soft  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  must  render  them  mot« 
lasting.  To  produce  plants  of  a  hardy  nature  the  seed  should 
be  sown  outside  in  an  open  position,  sowing  rather  thinly.  I 
concur  with  all  that  has  been  said  against  thick  sced-sowiRg, 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  As  soon  as  t^ 
planto  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  out  at  about 
8  inches  apart,  the  ground  chosen  not  being  too  rich.  Mneh 
has  been  said  from  time  to  time  on  the  heavily  manured  ground 
that  Broccoli  requires.  Certainly  this  holds  good  for  eaity 
varieties,  but  for  late  varieties  that  have  to  stand  the  winter  it 
is'k  mistake,  as  the  presence  of  much  manure  causes  the  plattts 
to  grow  too  robust  and  sappy,  and  destroys  their  enduring 
properties.  A  system  I  adopt,  which  is  well  known  to  many 
gardeners,  is  partly  lifting  and  laying  the  plants  down  m 
the  autumn — ^a  practice  which,  although  it  reduces  the  sise  of 
the  heads,  is  often  the  means  of  saving  the  whole  crop  When 
otherwise  they  would  be  all  lost  or  a  great  portion  spoiled* 
All  those  so  treated  this  winter  have  stood  well,  and  othelti 
that  were  left  standing  erect  have  had  their  leaves  broken  by 
the  weight  of  the  snow.  In  the  case  of  those  laid  down  the 
snow  has  proved  a  safe  and  effectual  covering,  as  it  always 
does  to  vegetables  brought  close  to  the  ground. 

Amongst  the  early  sorts  Snow's  and  Adams'  Early  (whitest 
havesto^  best  with  me,  Veitch's  Self-protecting  being  injured, 
also  Backhouse's.  Of  the  later  kinds  Knight's  Protecting,  Wi!- 
cove's  Improved,  Cattell's  Eclipse,  and  Watte'  Excelsior  have  all 
stood  well.  The  varieties  that  have  been  injured  are  Leaming- 
ton, Cooling's  Matchless,  Dickson's  Spring  White,  and  Carter's 
Champion.  The  varieties  above  mentioned  have  been  growii 
side  by  side  on  a  south  border.  A  few  remarks  from  some  ef 
your  readers  on  this  subject  would  be  very  opportune,  as  the 
season  is  now  at  hand  for  sowing  the  seeds. — J.  Lloyd  Jones, 
Ohegkire, 

FUMIGATING. 

A  FORTNIGHT  ago  I  had  a  greenhouse  to  fumigate,  and  for 
this  purpose  we  employ  Appleby's  compound  placed  in  a  riddle. 
There  is  a  caution  on  the  packet  against  staying  in  the  house 
while  the  tobacco  paper  iR  burning,  but  I  used  the  paper  some 
months  ago  without  receiving  any  injury,  and  therefore  thought 
that  I  might  safely  do  so  again,  especially  as  it  was  necessary 
to  stay  near  the  paper  to  prevent  it  from  blazing.  On  the 
following  morning  my  eyes  were  much  swollen,  and  towards 
night  they  became  very  red,  and,  not  attributing  it  to  the 
tobacco  paper,  I  applied  a  lotion  for  the  inflammation.  The 
next  day  I  was  worse  and  could  scarcely  see,  and  the  third 
morning  I  began  to  feel  ill  ;  but  the  next  day  I  was  better,  the 
swelling  in  my  eyes  having  diminished.  Since  then  I  have 
lost  nearly  all  the  akin  off  my  face,  neck,  and  arms,  which  were 
the  only  parts  exposed  to  the  smoke. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  know  through  your  Journal  how  to 
provide  myself  with  better  apparatus,  and  also  the  address  of 
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a  firm  which  some  years  ago  sent  out  a  patent  machine  for 
blowing  the  smoke  through  pipes  from  the  outside  of  the  house. 
— S.  A.  Y. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN  IN  1878. 

When  I  stated  that  my  garden  contained  only  two  collec- 
tions  of  florists'  flowers,  Auriculas  and  Gladioli.  I  had  entirely 
forgotten  my  ^wo  famous  beds  of  Ranunculus  which  were  in 
great  beauty  last  season  ;  but  nothing  has  more  convinced  me 
of  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  metropolis  with  regard 
to  florists'  flowers  than  the  utter  neglect  into  which  this  most 
lovely  flower  has  fallen,  and  at  the  same  time  my  own  collec- 
tion shows  me  how  the  absence  of  all  recognition  of  such 
flowers  in  the  schedules  of  societies  affects  their  cultivation. 

My  memory  goes  back  to  the  days  when  Groom's  of  Clapham 
was  the  well-ordered  home  of  so  many  valuable  and  beautiful 
collections,  and  I  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  magnificent 
beds  of  Tulips  and  his  lovely  beds  of  Ranunculuses.  At  the 
dispersion  of  his  collection  no  one  seemed  in  or  about  London 
to  nave  taken  them  up  ;  and  although  at  that  time  they  formed 
a  very  beautiful  feature  at  exhibitions,  yet  since  then  they 
have  gone  almost  completely  out  of  cultivation.  Messrs.  Tyso 
of  Wallingford  for  a  long  time  continued  both  to  exhibit  them 
and  raise  seedlings,  occasionally  sending  blooms  up  to  the 
shows,  as  did  also  Mr.  Hooper  of  Bath ;  but  amongst  amateurs 
they  seemed  to  have  been  so  utterly  forgotten  that  their  appear- 
anoe  on  an  exhibition  table  created  quite  feelings  of  surprise. 
Some  years  ago,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  purchased  in 
conjunction  with  my  brother  Mr.  Lightbody's  collection.  It 
contained  four  hundred  varieties  or  professed  varieties,  and  for 
years  I  have  grown  them  as  a  collection,  occasionally  sending 
a  box  of  them  up  for  exhibition,  but  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  keeping  the  varieties  distinct  were  too  much.  Moreover, 
as  there  was  no  one  else  who  grew  them  it  was  utterly  imma- 
terial what  they  were  called,  for  no  one  could  know  whether 
the  varieties  exhibited  by  name  were  the  same  as  those  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Lightbody's  catalogue  (which  no  one  possessed), 
and  as  there  were  no  prizes  offered  for  them  I  determined  last 
year  to  throw  them  into  mixture,  thus  saving  myself  much 
troable,  and  I  believe  adding  to  rather  than  diminishing 
the  beauty  of  the  beds  ;  but  of  this  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  after  this  year's  bloom.  It  wpuld  seem  almost,  too,  as 
if  the  old  breed  of  flowers  for  which  the  Dutch  growers  were 
once  famous  has  also  passed  away.  Their  Naxaca,  Jaune  et 
pompadour,  Apollo,  and  such-like  flowers  which  I  remember 
m  my  boyish  days  are  fully  represented  by  those  in  the  present 
catalogues.  I  am  trying  this  year  a  few  of  what  are  called 
Flinch  varieties  of  Ranunculus,  and  shall  be  able  to  judge 
whether  they  merit  the  praises  bestowed  on  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  experienced  greater  disappoint- 
ment about  Roses  than  last  year.  The  very  mild  winter,  it  is 
trne,  led  me  to  dread  the  premature  growth  which  spring  frosts 
might  destroy,  but  this  is  an  evil  to  which  for  some  years  we 
have  been  accustomed ;  nor  do  I  grumble  at  it.  Of  coorse  if 
we  could  have  our  own  way  we  should  dispense  with  them  ; 
bat  that  there  is  no  climate  in  Europe  better  adapted  as  a 
whole  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded, and  "intelligent  foreigners,"  who  regard  our  poor 
little  island  as  always  en^elopied  in  fog  and  mist,  have  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion.  The  "  Terre  des  Roses  "  of  Lyons 
no  doubt  amply  repays  the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  but  a  few 
days  of  its  blazing  sun  completely  send  them  out  of  bloom. 
We  had  a  taste  of  what  it  is  like  last  year,  when  that  terrible 
week  at  the  end  of  June  sent  everything  into  bloom  with  a 
rush,  and  our  Rose  beds,  gay  one  day,  were  a  mass  of  shattered 
petals  or  scorched  blooms  the  next.  We  did  not  like  it,  and 
yet  such  is  the  character  of  June  in  the  middle  and  south  of 
France,  varied  by  violent  thunderstorms  and  other  eccentri- 
cities of  climate.  The  clouds  we  so  much  deprecate,  the  feeble 
rays  of  Phoebus  Apollo  which  we  think  might  be  a  little  warmer 
without  detriment,  are  both  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
Rose,  and  especially  to  its  successful  blooming ;  and  in  this 
I  am  borne  out  by  the  expressed  opinion  of  French  rosarians, 
who,  astonished  at  the  long  rows  of  boxes  of  beautiful  blooms 
at  our  shows,  have  declared  that  their  climate  produces  nothing 
like  them.  No ;  my  disappointment  arose  from  another  cause, 
that  which  has  before  harassed  me,  and  for  which  I  cannot 
acoonnt,  I  mean  the  prevalence  of  orange  fungus.  Again  I 
have  had  to  deplore  the  same  dropping  of  the  leaves  in  the 
summer  and  the  consequent  loss  of  many  plants,  for  I  have 
ftmnd  in  many  instances  that  the  loss  of  foliage  by,  I  suppose, 


depriving  the  plants  of  one  of  their  legitimate  sources  of 
strength,  has  caused  the  shoots  to  die  and  necessitated  their 
removal.  I  do  not  know  to  what  its  virulence  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, unless  it  be  that  the  soil  is  light ;  and  yet  it  is  not  of  a 
burning  character,  does  not  contain  sand*  but  is  of  a  dark 
alluvial  nature.  The  position  where  they  are  -grown  is  open, 
not  surrounded  by  trees,  and  I  know  of  nothing  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  tungi,  and  yet  I  have  suffered  from  it  at  different 
times  and  in  seasons  when  others  have  been  exempt.  As  to 
remedies  which  have  been  proposed  to  me  for  caring  it,  I  find 
it  impossible  to  give  the  time  to  them  that  they  require,  and 
with  at  the  same  time  but  little  prospect  of  success.  I  have 
this  year  added  a  good  deal  more  loam  to  the  beds,  and  hope 
by  this  means  to  get  the  soil  into  a  better  condition. 

I  have  already  noted  my  observations  on  the  new  Roses  of 
the  year,  and  have  little  to  add  from  my  own  experience  in  my 
own  garden,  but  one  thing  has  been  more  than  ever  impressed 
upon  my  mind — ^the  excellence  of  the  seedling  Bnar  as  a  stock. 
I  nave  not  found,  as  has  been  sometimes  objected  to  it,  that  it 
throws  up  suckers ;  and  in  the  abundance  of  its  roots,  and  its 
not  too  vigorous  growth,  it  affords  a  valuable  stock  for  sorts 
which  alt^ther  fail  on  the  Manetti,  at  least  with  me,  for  it 
is  remarkable  how  different  are  the  opinions  and  experiences 
of  Rose-growers  on  such  points.    Not  long  ago  a  few  of  as 
were  sitting  together  at  the  Horticultural  Olab  after  one  of 
our  National  Rose  Society's  meetings  and  discussing  various 
matters  of  a  rosy  character,  includmg  La  Rose  vintage,  when 
I  happened  to  mention  the  delicacy  of  Fran9ois  Michelon,  that 
I  could  never  get  it  to  do  with  me  after  a  year.     "  Fran9oiB 
Michelon  1"  said  one  or  two,  "  why,  it  is  one  at  the  strongest 
growers  we  have."    On  comparing  notes  I  found  that  the  dis- 
sidents had  a  fine  deep  loamy  soil  to  work  npon,  where  eveiy- 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  Rose  seemed  to  fiourish.    These  points, 
not  always  recollected,  will  account,  I  think,  for  the  varying 
characters  given  of  Roses  about  which  from  our  own  stand- 
point there  would  not  seem  to  be  any  difficnlty,  and  should 
teach  us,  I  think,  to  hold  our  hand  a  little  before  condemn- 
ing opinions  which  may  be  adverse  to  our  own  in  such  matters. 
The  same  thing  may  be  noted  in  reference  to   Strawberries, 
Potatoes,  and  indeed  most  things.    Some  little  matter  appt- 
rently  imrecognisable  by  us  determines  the  difference,  but  that 
the  difference  does  exist  is  none  the  less  a  fact,  and  it  takes 
years  of  experience  to  find  out  even  in  any  one  locality  what 
are  the  subjects  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  it,  while  often- 
times a  mere  accident  may  reveal  something  not  calculated 
upon.    Thus,  when  I  planted  R^ve  d'Or,  a  tiny  plant  out  of 
a  pot,  I  never  imagined  it  would  make  itself  so  thoroughly  at 
home  as  it  has  done.    I  have  been  obliged  this  year  to  root 
out  a  large  plant  of  Climbing  Devoniensis,  for  I  could  get  no 
bloom  from  it,  and  I  am  told  that  there  are  three  separate 
strains  of  it — one  vexy  rampant  like  mine,  but  very  scant  in 
blooming ;  another  moderate  in  growth  and  floriferous ;  and 
a  third  still  more  moderate,  haMly  deserving  the  title  of  a 
climber.    Can  any  of  our  readers  say  if  this  be  so  or  not  ?— 
— D.,  Deal. 

PLANTS  FOR  ROOF  TRAILLERS  OR  AS  TRAINED 

EXHIBITION  SPECIMENS.— No.  1. 

Clebodendbon  Balfouriancm.  —  There  is  perhaps  not  a 
more  beautiful  fiowering  plant  for  the  above  purposes  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months  than  this  Clerodendron ; 
it  is  one  of  the  freest  growers,  and  equally  as  free-flowering  as 
any  exhibition  plant  our  gardens  possess.  Very  rarely  do  we 
see  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants  staged 
at  any  of  the  metropolitan  exhibitions  without  seeing  amongst 
them  a  specimen  of  this  highly  attractive  variety  ;  its  broad 
and  spreading  panicles  of  white  bracts  from  which  protrude 
small  scarlet  flowers  having  a  charming  effect.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  this  Clerodendron  is  of  the  simplest  character.  Cuttings 
from  the  young  half -ripened  shoots  strike  readily  |f  inserted  in 
very  sandy  soil ;  if  they  can  be  placed  in  bottom  heat  or  a 
propagating  frame  so  much  the  better,  but  they  can  be  struck 
very  well  in  an  ordinary  stove.  When  sufficiently  rooted^  pot 
them  singly  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  turfy  loam  and  peat  mixed 
with  sharp  white  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  Some  culti- 
vators mix  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  with  the  soil,  and  the 
practice  is  a  very  good  one.  Ample  drainage  should  be  given 
to  each  plant,  and  the  compost  should  be  as  rough  as  possible. 
After  potting  give  the  plants  a  watering  to  make  the  soil  firm, 
and  place  Siem  in  a  temperature  of  70^.  The  temperature 
should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  fall  below  60^,  and  if  it 
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should  rise  to  80^  during  the  daytime  so  mcich  the  better  for 
the  plants.  Daring  the  summer  montiis  the  young  plants  grow 
rapidly,  and  soon  require  a  shift  into  larger  pots.  Fair-sized 
flowering  plants  can  be  grown  in  11-inch  pots,  and  even  in  a 
smaller  sue ;  and  the  yeiy  largest  specimens  we  meet  with  at 
exhibitions  are  growing  in  13,  15,  and  18-inch  pots.  When  the 
plants  are  well  established  and  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots 
they  may  be  stimulated  by  occasional  applications  of  liquid 
manure.  Daring  the  early  winter  months  water  should  be  with- 
held, in  order  to  enable  tie  wood  to  become  thoroughly  ripened. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  on  fdl  growers  of  this  Clero- 
dendron  the  importance  of  wintering  the  plant  in  a  tempera- 
ture that  does  not  fall  below  50°.  Too  low  a  temperature  kills 
many  Clerodendrons.  I  have  seen  several  large  plants  this 
winter  that  have  succumbed  from  no  other  reason  ;  they  were 
well-ripeDed,  kept  dry,  and  at  one  time  looked  very  promising, 
yet  they  were  unable  to  endure  the  extreme  cold.  The  fact  of 
their  being  dry  will  do  them  no  harm,  and  according  to  the 
season  of  rest  given  can  their  blooming  period  be  regulated. 

In  the  spring  when  it  is  desired  to  start  them  they  should  be 
placed  for  some  time  in  a  vessel  of  water,  so  that  the  soil  may  be 
thoroughly  moistened ;  the  shoots  must  also  be  regulated  and 
tied  to  a  trellis  to  support  them.  As  the  plants  progress  in 
growth  they  will  require  plenty  of  water  both  at  the  roots  and 
overiiead,  and  if  the  supply  is  insufficient  the  panicles  of  blooms 
will  be  considerably  checked. 

Clerodendron  Balfourianum  flowers  equally  well  when 
planted  out  in  a  prepared  border  of  lumpy  peat,  fibry  loam, 
and  silver  sand  ;  with  plenty  of  moisture  the  plants  will  grow 
rapidly,  and  will  require  fastening  to  a  trellis,  pillar,  or  similar 
support.  As  soon  as  they  commence  flowering  the  syringing 
should  be  discontinued,  but  copious  supplies  of  water  should 
be  given  at  the  roots.  The  flowers  will  be  found  highly  useful 
for  various  decorative  purposes.  Plants  may  usually  be  had 
in  full  flower  in  eight  weeks  after  the  buds  commence  swelling. 
This  Clerodendron  is  remarkably  free  from  the  attacks  of 
insects,  red  spider  being  the  only  one  that  is  troublesome, 
therefore  care  should  be  taken  to  i^nge  the  plants  very  fre- 
quently while  in  a  growing  state. — J.  W.  Moobman. 


SHADE  FOB  TEA  ROSES-LIQUID  MANURE. 

*'  A  LoYEB  OF  Rose  Shows  "  asks  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
train  the  Tea  Roses  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Climbing  Devoniensis,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Souvenir 
dTBlise,  among  the  branches  of  a  Vine  or  other  wall  tree  in  like 
manner  as  recommended  by  me  for  Mar^chal  Niel.  In  reply 
I  would  state  that  it  is  desirable,  more  especially  for  Mar^nal 
Niel,  because  that  variety  is  frequently  wanting  in  foliage,  and 
being  also  a  yellow  Rose  a  certain  amount  of  shade  and 
shelter  appears  good  both  for  the  wood  and  for  enhancing  the 
colour  of  the  flowers.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  wood  of  Tea 
Roses  does  not  like  the  baking  of  a  hot  south  wall,  and  more 
than  once  have  noticed  the  excellent  eifect  of  training  branches 
■of  Marshal  Niel  and  Cloth  of  Gold  round  the  end  of  a  south 
waU  to  the  north  side  ;  the  same  rule  holds  good  for  all  the 
strong-growing  Teas  and  Noisettes.  But  in  selecting  wall  trees 
for  shade  I  should  avoid  the  Cherry  on  account  of  its  excessive 
liability  to  insect  pests,  but  I  have  had  the  Roses  worked  in 
amongst  Plum  and  Pear  foliage  with  advantage.  I  was  led  to 
adopt  the  plan  from  accident^y  finding  one  of  the  best  blooms 
I  ever  had  of  Mar^chal  Niel,  and  which  did  duty  at  more  than 
one  show,  almost  entirely  concealed  amongst  foliage  in  this  way. 
The  strong-growing  Teas  also  do  well  as  standards  planted 
somewhat  thickly  in  beds  with  the  branches  bent  down  and 
intertwined,  the  pendant  blooms  overhung  by  the  foliage  gene- 
rally coming  finest  and  best  in  colour.  &  reply  to  the  query 
whether  I  would  prune  back  closely  standards  of  Oloire  de 
Dijon  and  other  strong-growing  Teas  planted  recently,  I 
should  say,  Decidedly  not,  as  mo&rate  pruning  only  is  good  for 
Teas  at  any  time. 

Bullocks' blood  and  all  liquid  manures  in  a  crude  and  turgid 
state,  even  when  considerably  diluted,  are  in  my  opinion  most 
objectionable  as  tending  to  sour  the  ground,  and  until  the  in- 
gredients become  entirely  assimilated  by  the  soil  are  hurtful 
if  not  absolutely  poisonous  to  the  tender  root  fibres.  Doubtless 
blood  manure  is  good  for  Tea  Roses,  and  it  heightens  the  colour 
and  vigour  of  the  foliage,  but  applied  in  quantity  it  might  lead 
to  the  appearance  of  the  pink  tint  in  the  delicate-coloured 
▼arieties.  I  recollect  an  instance  which  occurred  some  years 
ago  when  blood-letting  and  cupping  were  in  vogue ;  a  medical 
friend  applied  blood  in  a  crude  state  in  homoeopathic  doses  to 


the  roots  of  a  white  Sweetwater  Vine,  and  the  restQt  was  the 
appearance  of  a  reddish  tint  on  the  ripening  Gra  pes,  arising  pro- 
bably from  the  excess  of  iron.  For  Tea  Roses  I  prefer  a  liquid 
oUa  podrida  made  from  Peruvian  guano,  superphosphate  of  Ihne 
and  soot,  left  to  stand  until  perfectly  clear,  but  where  blood 
manure  is  preferred  an  excellent  receipe  for  making  it  is  given 
in  "  Hogg's  Gardener's  Year  Book."— T.  Laxton,  Bedford, 


SPRING  STRAWBERRIES. 

'<A  Kitchen  Gardener's"  article  on  spring  Strawberries 
(page  215),  has  induced  me  to  send  my  experience.  Runners 
were  layered  in  3-inch  pots  early  in  July,  and  afterwards 
grown  in  6-inch  pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  horse  droppings 
with  a  slight  sprhikling  of  sand  ;  they  soon  filled  the  pots  witii 
roots,  and  in  autumn  ripened  oft  well.  They  were  placed  in 
a  cool  house  early  in  December,  and  while  I  was  confined  to 
my  room  by  illness  tiiey  were  frozen  so  hard  that  the  pots 
could  not  be  moved.  Some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber a  thaw  set  in,  and  I  gave  orders  to  drench  them  thoroughly 
with  cold  water  and  cover  them  over  with  mats  till  they  were 
thawed,  and  the  very  night  after  this  was  done  the  frost  came 
again  very  severely,  and,  the  covering  being  too  thin,  the  soil, 
pots,  and  everjrthing  about  were  converted  into  a  mass  of  ice. 
As  soon  as  I  was  sufllciently  recovered  to  walk  round  the 
garden  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Strawberries,  and  when  I  saw 
them  I  was  in  despair.  I  thought  they  could  not  possibly 
bear  any  fruit  after  that,  so  I  left  them  as  they  were.  When 
the  time  came  to  start  the  first  batch  I  had  them  removed  to 
a  dark  shed  just  free  from  frost,  and  placed  in  a  tub  of  cold 
water  for  a  few  hours  before  being  placed  in  the  forcing 
house.  They  were  rather  a  long  time  in  starting,  but  I  do 
not  remember  ever  seeing  any  do  better.  Some  of  them  bore 
nearly  twenty  fine  flowers,  which  were  thrown  up  6  inches  or 
more  above  the  foliaee,  and  they  are  now  swelling  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  After  this  year's  experience  I  shall  not  protect 
Strawberries  again,  but  simply  plunge  them  in  ashes  in  an 
open  place  where  strong  winds  cannot  harm  them. — Thomas 
Abbowsmith,  Burlcy-ifi'  Wharfedale. 


NOTES  ON  PROPAGATING. 

Fboh  all  accounts  there  have  been  great  losses  amon^ 
bedding  plants  throughout  the  winter.  Our  own  stock  win- 
tered safely,  but  the  fint  batch  of  cuttings  inserted  in  February 
during  a  few  fine  days  was,  through  a  return  of  wintry  weath^ 
and  a  consequent  lack  of  heat,  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception 
of  a  thousand  Lobelias.  This  has  caused  much  extra  trouble 
since,  as  I  like  to  propagate  early  such  plants  as  Verbenas  and 
Ageratums  so  as  to  secure  a  large  quantity  of  stout  cuttings  in 
April.  If  struck  in  that  month  and  grown  on  in  a  rich  com- 
post of  loam  and  spent  dung,  without  experiencing  any  cheeky 
they  produce  the  best  plants  for  planting  out. 

Since  the  failure  in  the  ordinair  propagating  pit  I  have  been 
increasing  our  stock  very  quickly  in  a  Cucumber  house  in  a 
very  simple  manner.  We  have  a  large  number  of  strong 
evaporating  troughs  about  3  feet  in  length  made  to  fit  the 
pipes  closely.  I  turned  my  attention  to  these  as  an  efficient 
means  of  getting  any  amount  of  bottom  heat,  and  I  had  a 
number  of  ^em  filled  to  vrithin  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  vrith 
pure  silver  sand,  into  which  the  cuttings  were  dibbled  thickly^ 
the  surface  of  the  sand  being  floated  in  water. 

This  plan  has  proved  most  successful,  roots  being  emitted  in 
the  course  of  a  rew  days,  when  the  plants  are  at  once  pricked 
off  into  boxes,  the  soil  in  which  is  previously  weU  warmed,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  sand  on  the  surface,  gives  the  young  plants  a 
ready  start.  This  mode  of  propagating  soft  quick-growing 
plants  consists  in  merely  keeping  the  cuttings  in  an  equable 
moist  warm  condition,  the  only  use  of  the  sand  being  that  of 
keeping  the  cuttings  in  their  places.  From  this  date  it  will 
be  quite  easy  to  stiSLC  cuttings  of  quick-rooting  plants,  and  to 
take  the  strong  tops  for  propagating  again  in  the  space  of  ten 
days.  This  has  proved  such  a  help  to  me  in  raising  stock 
that  I  have  been  mduced  to  make  this  note  of  it,  as  there  may 
be  possibly  some  similarly  cireumstanced  who  would  be  glad 
of  a  quick  and  efficient  means  of  propagating  this  class  of 
plants.  It  will  be  understood  the  plants  producing  the  cut- 
tings are  grown  in  the  same  temperature  as  the  house  in 
which  the  cuttings  are  struck. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  hotbed  of  dung  and 
leaves  from  April  onwards  for  cutting'Striking.  Provkl^  the 
frame  is  properly  managed,  the  amount  of  strong  K'^^Hy 
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plants  that  can  be  turned  oat  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks 
u  Teiy  great.  The  surface  of  the  bod  I  cover  wiUi  a  layer  of 
light  open  material,  aud  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  is  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  that.  Tne  cuttmgs  are  dibbled  in  2  inches 
apart,  and  the  frame  ventilated  according  to  the  weather, 
shading  being  used  in  sunshine.  The  rooted  plants  can  be  left 
in  the  bed  until  they  are  well  rooted,  increased  ventilation 
allowing  the  plants  to  be  transplanted  into  boxes  or  frames 
without  suffering  aoy  check. 

I  note  the  following  as  doing  better  propagated  thus  late 
thaoif  fltmck  earlier  in  the  year — ^Ageratoms,  Coleuses,  Iresines, 
Verbenas,  Tropssolums,  Salvias,  and  Dahlias.  The  latter  are 
jery  generally  propagated  too  early,  and  kept  in  consequence 
tbered  in  a  half-starred  condition  for  weeks.  Stubby  little 
growths  struck  at  the  time  recommended  above  can  be  grown 
on  in  cool  frames  and  planted  out  before  the  plants  have 
become  rootbound  and  stunted  in  growth.  These  plants  so 
tzeated  produce  much  finer  and  better  blooms  than  do  those 
that  have  been  less  liberally  treated. — R.  P.  Bhothbbston. 


MIXED  CULTIVATION  IN  H:0USES,  &c. 

Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  growing  mixed  collections 
of  fruits,  &c.,  but  cannot  a  little  be  adduced  on  the  other  side  ? 
All  readiers  of  the  Journal  of  Hartievlture  have  not  the  ability 
of  A  Kitchen  Gabdsneb  "  to  draw  the  line  between  making 
the  most  of  their  houses  and  indiscriminate  crowding.  I  ven- 
tore  to  think  the  assertion  of  your  correspondent  on  page  118 
IB  just  a  little  strong.  He  says,  "  We  aie  never  satisfied  unless 
every  comer  of  our  vinejries,  pineries,  Peach  houses,  &c.,  is  full 
of  Stzawberries,  French  Beans,  and  plants  of  different  kinds, 
and  the  produce  is  rarely  discreditable."  Undoubtedly  the 
statement  is  uttered  by  an  enthusiastic  gardener  whose  writings 
are  always  agreeable  from  their  freshness ;  but  enthusiastic 
writings  arc  occasionally  a  little  misleading. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  glass  it  is  possible  that  the  extreme 
of  exclusiveness  in  the  furnishing  of  garden  structures  has  been 
zeached,  and  that  mixed  houses  in  large  places  will  be  more 
resorted  to  in  the  future  than  has  been  the  case  during  the 

£ast  few  years  ;  but  is  it  wise  to  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme  1 
[ixed  fruits,  &c.,  in  houses  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessaiy 
evil  rather  than  a  practice  to  be  most  desired,  and  certainly  it 
is  not  well  to  recommend  it  indiscriminately  and  in  all  cases. 
Anyone,  for  instance,  who  is  thinking  of  erecting  a  limitecl 
range  of  glass  would  be  wiser  to  have  several  small  houses,  so 
as  to  give  in  each  the  required  treatment,  rather  than  to  build 
two  or  three  long  and  lofty  houses. 

At  first  sight  the  system  of  forcing  Strawberries,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  growing  plants  and  fruit  in  the  same  house,  seems  suit- 
able for  small  places ;  but  is  it  really  so  ?  Have  not  gardeners 
fEoquently  to  remove  a  batch  of  plants — it  may  1^  Beans, 
Strawberries,  bedding  stuff,  Ferns,  or  in  fact  anything  predis- 
posed to  red  spider,  tbrips,  or  other  pests  (ripening  fruit  may 
prevent  fumigation)  to  another  house,  either  because  of  their 
requirements  or  those  of  the  permanent  occupants  of  the  struc- 
tnre  ?  Strawberries  may  require  retarding  or  the  reverse  ;  in 
€ither  case  a  change  of  house  is  desirable.  And  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  number  of  houses  available  for  these  changes  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  requirements?  for  the  more  limited  the 
nnmber  of  glass  houses  is,  so  the  high  pressure  or  mixed  forcing 
tEUireases.  I  think  most  gardeners  try,  or  ought  to  try,  to 
cultivate  such  plants  and  crops  that  are  most  required  by 
their  employers  however  limited  their  glass  may  be,  therefore 
mixed  cultivation  is  resorted  to  ;  and  thus  we  occasionally 
sse  the  ill  effects  of  its  adoption  in  small  places,  these  ill 
efBects  being  avoided  in  larger  establishments  by  change  of 
house  or  otherwise.  L  like  many  others,  am  obliged  to  grow 
several  crops  in  one  house,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  suc- 
oessful ;  but  instead  of  feeling  dissatisfied  at  their  absence,  it 
is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  I  see  the  last  batch  of  Strawberries 

Slanted  out  to  afford  runners  for  the  next  season's  supply 
letead  of  spider  for  the  houses. 

No  one,  I  think,  will  doubt  the  good  intentions  of  *'A 
KiTCHBK  GA.BDENER,"  and  his  writings  prove  his  enthusiasm 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  kitchen  garden  ;  but  here  again, 
I  venture  to  think,  may  be  found  troubled  waters  for  a  weak 
*  swimmer.  I  strongly  advise  any  gardener  young  in  charge 
or  in  years  to  be  sure  he  is  ful^ling  all  the  requirements  of 
his  employer  before  ordering  "  seed  of  the  leading  varieties 
[Onions]  from  about  a  dozen  nursery  firms  "  as  ''  A  Kitchen 
GABDENEB  "  has  done  (February  20th,  page  131).  It  is  true  that 
yoair  correspondent  has  not  in  this  case  recommended  others 


to  do  likewise ;  but  in  the  issue  of  the  Jomnal  of  Jannaiy  2nd» 
page  5,  he  writes  thus—**  I  would  advise  all  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  kitchen  garden  to  tiy  as  many  vegetable  novelties 
as  they  can ;"  but  that  advice  is  qualified,  for  on  the  same 
page  your  correspondent  says,  "  What  I  grow  myself  in  the 
way  of  Grapes,  vegetables,  &c.,  are  those  that  will  sacceed 
under  good  ordinary  treatment."  But  cases  and  places  diftsr 
so  much,  that  while  "A  Kitchen  Gakdeneb**  can  e^ieri- 
ment  to  his  heart's  content  for  the  general  information  of  the 
community,  which  information  he  is  erer  ready  to  impart, 
another  may  succeed  in  making  an  opening  for  his  successor* 
•-Balfh  Cbosslino,  Cattle  Gardens,  St,  J^ans, 


CHENOPODIUM  BONUS-HENRICUS. 

The  vegetable  quarters  in  the  kitchen  garden  will  this  year 
be  rendered  vacant  through  the  severe  winter  tbQr  have  had 
to  contend  with.  Broccoli  that  will  stand  ordinary  winters 
have  been  killed  this  season.  The  young  Cabbage  plants  ihak 
were  planted  out  in  early  autumn  have  sufiered  considerably 
even  in  sheltered  positions,  while  many  of  those  pricked  out 
at  the  base  of  south  walls,  which  were  intended  for  the  spring 
pUnting,  are  dead  and  others  much  injured,  especially  those 
that  were  not  wdl  covered  with  the  snow.  They  will  be  much 
later  than  usual,  and  outside  vegetables  for  a  time  will  be  very 
scarce.  Where  the  Chenopodium  or  English  M^uiy  has 
found  a  place  in  the  kitchen  garden  it  will  be  found  invaluable 
this  year.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  v^etable  seems 
but  little  known  amongst  gardeners,  while  in  most  parts  of 
Lincolnshire  nearly  every  garden  possesses  its  bed  ;  and  to 
give  some  idea  of  how  much  it  is  appreciated  in  that  county 
it  is  conveyed  in  early  spring,  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  sold 
as  a  vegetable  in  various  markets.  The  plant  in  early  seasons 
is  ready  for  use  in  April.  The  plants  I  nave  here  are  begin- 
ning to  push  their  young  shoots  above  the  ground  ;  and  if  mild 
weather  continues  they  will  soon  be  fit  for  use.  The  young 
leaves  will  this  year  form  a  good  substitute  fpr  Spinach  wheie 
the  winter  supply  is  cut  short  through  the  severe  weather. 

The  roots  can  be  lifted  and  forced  as  in  forcing  Aspaiagua 
Strong  heat  should  be  avoided,  as  a  moderate  temperature  soon 
induces  growth. 

Plants  of  this  Chenopodium  can  be  increased  either  by 
dividing  the  roots  or  from  seeds.  The  ground  should  be  weU 
trenched  and  manured  before  planting.  The  rows  are  best 
15  inches  apart,  and  the  same  distance  from  plant  to  plant* 
The  plants  spread  quickly  if  liberally  treated,  and  will  soon 
fill  the  space  allotted  to  them.  It  is  advisable  not  to  cut  too 
severely  in  the  spring  until  the  plants  are  well  established — 
say  the  third  year.  After  the  spring  supply  has  been  cut  tiie 
plants  should  be  allowed  to  grow  the  same  as  Asparagus.  If 
the  seed-bearing  stems  are  cut  off  towards  the  end  of  July  the 
plants  will  yield  a  second  crop  of  young  shoots  in  September ; 
but  it  is  best  not  to  do  so,  as  vegetables  are  plentiful  at  that 
season  of  the  year  and  it  weakens  the  plants  for  the  sprii^ 
supply.  When  the  plants  are  thoroughly  established  their 
after  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  Asparagus. — ^W.  Babdjtst. 


ROSES— EFFECTS  OF  THE  SEASON  AND  PBUNING, 

I  WAS  surprised  to  see  "  Wyld  SAVAaE's  "  doleful  account 
of  the  havoc  made  among  his  Boees  by  the  past  (7)  (I  wish  I 
coiiM  say  so)  severe  winter.    Situated  as  I  am  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  east  and  north-east  vrinds 
I  should  have  imagined  that  my  position  was  even  a  worse 
one  than  hiB ;  but  yet  for  all  that  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses 
here  have  as  far  as  I  can  judge  weathered  the  frosts  and  stonns 
with  jKjrfect  impunity.    A  few  of  the  more  tender  Teas  have 
succumbed,  but  among  several  thousands  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
a  thouKand  of  which  were  transplanted  in  November,  not  one 
has  (lied.    The  greatest  fix)st  to  which  they  were  exposed  was 
about  14°  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  January,  but  as  the 
weather  was  calm  no  harm  was  done.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  all 
the  damage  resulted  from  the  bitter  north-east  winds  which 
followed  and  lasted  from  the  20tl}  of  Januaiy  to  the  end  of  the 
month.    Then  a  numl>cr  of  the  more  tender  Teas  and  Noisettes 
{)erished ;  Triomphe  de  Bennes  and  Souvenir  d*£lise  fared  the 
worst.    That  splendid  Bose  Madame  Berard  is  more  hardy 
even  than  Gloire  de  Dijon,  not  a  shoot  of  the  several  huge 
plants  I  have  having  been  injured. 

The  pruning  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  was  all  finished  here 
a  fortnight  ago.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  '*  Wtld  Savage  " 
is  making  a  mistake  in  delaying  his  pruning  until  so  late ;  I 
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'believe  that  thousands  of  Roeesr  sre  annnaUj  killed  bj  too  late 
Xurnniiiff.  My  mle  is,  cut  if  possible  before  the  sap  begins  to 
ijse.  file  more  dormant  the  plant  is  when  pruned  the  less  it 
will  bleed  and  the  better  it  will  bloom.  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Boees  so  far  south  as  *'  Wtld  Savage  "  lives  will  bleed  them- 
selves to  deaitti  if  wounded  so  late  as  April.  Strange  to  say 
then  is  no  great  difEerence  in  the  time  of  blooming  whether 
^we  {»Tine  at  the  end  of  Februaiy  or  at  the  end  of  March :  the 
Boses  will  flower  within  a  week  of  each  other  in  most  seasons, 
l>nt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  blooms  the  difference  is  vastly  in 
flavour  of  the  earlier-ptuned  plants  ;  this  I  have  proved  again 
^d  again.  I  do  not  mind  even  if  the  pushing  buas  are  a  little 
fstnched  by  frost  in  April  or  May,  it  does  not  do  them  half  so 
BOLVch  harm  as  the  early  bleeding. 

I  never  saw  the  maiden  buds  remain  dormant  for  so  long  a 
time  as  they  are  doing  this  year:  on  the  Manetti  they  are 
liardly  moving  yet,  and  on  the  Briar  they  are  quite  dormant. 
There  will  be  few  Roses  shown  except  from  cut-backs,  I  should 
imagine,  next  summer  except  at  the  late  shows ;  but  I  hope, 
in  spite  of  the  severe  winter,  or  possibly  as  the  lesult  of  it,  to 
flee  some  unusually  good  Roses  when  they  do  come. — VL,  W. 
3xACH£Y,  South  Devon. 


GROWING  PEARS. 


Yotm  conespondent  ^  WOBOBsrsBiraiSB  Rbctor  **  airives, 
«  he  says,  at  self-evident  conclusions  that  climate  and  soil  have 
veiy  much  to  do  with  snocess.  I  should  say  all  pardenere  will 
agree  with  him,  and  also  that  the  last  two  seasons  we  have  not 
had  the  climate,  and  therefore  no  success.  In  the  course  of 
your  correspondents  remarks  he  oontmsts  the  western  side  of 
the  Malvern  Hills  unfavouiably  with  the  eastern  as  to  growing 
fine  fruit.  Now  we  Her^orddiire  men  have  an  idea  that  we 
•can  grow  Apples  and  Pears.  Tell  it  not  at  Eastnor  that  Mr. 
Coleman  oaiizx>t  grow  fine  Pears ;  or  at  Hatfield,  laid  out  by 
Donald  Beaton,  and  where  he  lived  several  years,  with,  perhaps, 
the  finest  soil  and  climate  noirth  of  the  Thaines ;  whisper  it 
not  at  the  Woolhope  Club  that  a  Malvern  pancm  has  hinted 
tiiat  we  cannot  grow  Marie  Louise  Pears. 

Here  at  an  elevation  of  400  feet  above  sea  level,  with  a 
shallow  clay  soil  close  on  the  water  stone,  we  have  eighty  Pear 
and  sixty  Apple  trees ;  the  Pears  mostly  good  siiA  bushes, 
■about  thirty  years'  growth,  a  few  espaliers  and  laige  trees,  and 
we  think  we  usually  grow  good  fruit  when  the  sun  will  give 
ns  heat  and  brightness.  Last  season  we  had  a  small  crop 
tairly  ripened,  two  years  ago  nothing.  Our  Josephine  de 
Malines,  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  number,  nave  not 
fruited  for  two  seasons.  We  have  Marie  Louise  on  a  wall  and 
as  pyramids ;  both  succeed  well,  no  doubt  having  the  finest 
flavour  on  the  wall.  Our  other  best  Pears  are — Williams'  Bon 
Chr6tien,  Beurr^  d'Amanlis,  fine ;  Marshal  de  Cour,  Comte 
•de  lamy,  very  fine ;  Soldat  Esperen,  Albertine,  Urbaniste, 
Duchesse  de  Mars,  L*Orpheline  d'Engbein  (Beurr6  d'Arem- 
berg).  Broom  Park,  Alexandre  Lambr6,  Beurr^  Navet,  Van 
Hons  Leon  Leclerc,  and  Belle  de  Noel. 

The  sorts  wc  have  tried  and  discarded  as  not  worth  growing 
or  not  succeeding  are  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersev,  Duchesse  d'An- 
goul^me,  Duchesse  d' Orleans,  Colmar,  Shobden  Court,  Winter 
NeMs,  Easter  Beurr6,  Beurr6  Ranee,  Beurr6  Diel,  Napolten, 
And  Citron  des  Cannes.  Though  we  persevere  it  is  seldom  we 
have  a  Jargonelle  of  good  flavour.  We  find  Pear  trees  like  a 
stiSer  soil  than  Apple  trees. — Ledbubt. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  SUSSEX. 

The  weather  has  recently  been  most  un  propitious  for  gar- 
dening and  gardeners.  Easterly  winds  of  the  most  piercing 
character  and  drifting  snowstorms  have  prevailed.  We  have 
excellent  boilers  and  plenty  of  piping,  yet  the  houses  are  about 
10^  lowct  than  they  were  a  weefc  ago,  and  with  pipes  hotter 
than  usual.  I  pity  those  with  badly  constructed  or  old  houses, 
and  an  ineflicient  heating  apparatus,  who  are  in  the  middle  of 
their  forcing.  This  is  a  winter  that  will  be  remembered  by 
most  gardeners  both  for  the  severity  of  the  frost  and  the 
almost  total  absence  of  the  sun.  Everything  will  be  late 
though  started  as  usual,  and  no  amount  of  firing  will  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiency  of  sun  heat. 

The  fruit  trees  out  of  doors  that  I  have  seen  look  very 
promising,  but  I  expect  some  severe  frost  about  the  beginning 
and  third  week  of  May.  At  6  p.m.,  on  looking  through  the 
houses,  I  found  the  highest  te.mperature  in  the  early  vinery  and 
Cucumber  house  was  68® ;  with  this,  the  wind  so  cutting,  I 


was  perfectly  satisfied.  I  am  no  believer  in  fixed  tempe- 
ratures. When  going  round  I  very  rarely  look  at  the  thermo- 
meter, being  guided  by  the  heat  of  the  pipes.  At  10  P.ii. 
the  temperature  was  60^.  As  a  rule  I  make  up  my  fires  at  tea 
o'clock  at  night,  knowing  that  it  is  early  in  tbe  morning  when 
the  most  fire  is  wanted. 

As  far  as  I  can  see  the  winter  has  had  bat  little  effoot  <HI 
evergreens  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  the  reverse  is  the  ease 
witti  bedding  plants  Irept  in  amateurs'  small  glass  structures, 
and  in  some  cases  even  where  a  parafiSn  lamp  has  been  used 
great  destruction  has  ensued.  In  all  probability  after  the  May 
frosts  we  shall  have  a  fine  growing  summer  to  compensate  for 
the  long  dreajy  winter.— Stephen  Cagttle,  Worthing. 


SNAILS  AND  INSECTS  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1878. 

Insects  in  our  little  comer  of  Lincolnshire  were  innnmer^ 
able  last  summer.  Snails  were  continuously  gathered  (into 
scuttles  with  salt)  by  all  hands  about  the  house,  and  still' 
there  was  little  appreciable  difieience  in  their  numbers.  They 
bung  in  clusters  from  the  leaves  of  the  Apple  treea^  often 
rinding  our  best  specimens  of  Apples,  as  well  as  Apricots  and 
Pears.  As  to  slugs,  had  I  not  been  afraid  of  the  duck's 
"foot,"  I  really  would  have  had  a  tame  duck  to  keep  them 
down. 

Stocks  were  all  but  destroyed  by  turnip  fly.  Hardly  a  plast 
of  Convolvulus  major  escaped,  and  Zinnias  suffered  severely, 
although  frequent  dres^gs  of  lime,  soot,  and  waterings  of 
diluted  paraffin  were  applied.  Caterpillars  (hairy  brown), 
darkened  the  bough  of  a  dwarf  Apple  tree ;  we  removed  it 
entirely  and  hand-picked  the  rest  of  the  tree.  Two  Lord 
SafiSeld  Apple  trees  were  covered  with  vermin  at  the  back  of  • 
the  leaves.  Amongst  the  Rose  beds  we  found  at  least  &7e 
nests  of  red  ants  (the  soil  is  easy  to  bore).  Black-winged  ants 
on  two  occasions  came  down  the  chimney  of  a  room  in  doudsi 
just  as  l^ey  did  in  a  hot  summer  some  seasons  ago.  fiorwiga 
and  spiders  were  in  legions,  the  last  in  variety,  the  handsomest 
being  large  and  of  a  rich  furry  brown  with  distinct  dead  white 
marking  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  back.  It  was  most 
frequently  found  on  a  healthy  tree  of  Beauty  of  Waltham  Bose. 

The  Roses  generally,  owing  to  the  rains,  made  such  vigorous 
shoots  that  the  aphis  appeared  to  crowd  the  tips  after  eaoh 
fresh  growth,  and  could  hardly  be  kept  down  by  const^Uj 
brushing  them  off.  I  am  afraid  I  have  already  taken  too 
much  of  your  valuable  space,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  if  I  ^n 
correct  in  observing  that  snails,  earwigs,  and  spiders  go  in 
pairs ;  where  one  is  found  the  companion  will  not  be  far  off 
and  should  be  searched  for.  As  yet  there  has  been  little  oppor- 
tunity for  noticing  how  the  frosts  we  have  experienced  have 
affected  insects.  Black  spiders,  however,  are  numerous  and 
lively  on  the  walls  and  in  the  manure  round  the  Hoses. — ^A.  M.  B. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Hobticultukal  SooiBTt 
have  determined,  instead  of  balloting  for  plants  as  hitherto,  to 
aUow  Fellows  to  select  for  themselves  any  plants  which  they 
may  desire  to  cultivate,  and  which,  being  the  legitimate  |m>^ 
perty  of  the  Society,  the  Council  are  enabled  to  distribute* 
Where  it  is  not  possible  to  supply  a  specimen  immediately  th« 
Superintendent  will  do  his  best  to  propagate  one  without  delay. 
At  the  present  time  many  species  of  Ferns,  Palms,  alpine  and 
rock  pmAte,  succulent  and  herbaceous  plants,  also  bedding 
planto,  some  small  Conifers,  &c.,  may  be  spared  for  distri* 
bution,  and  the  Fellows  are  particularly  invited  to  visit  the 
Gardens  at  Chiswick  and  choose  for  themselves  from  tlie 
plants  which  can  be  distributed  such  as  they  may  desire  to 
cultivate.  Four-guinea  Fellows  and  forty -guinea  Ibfe  Fellows 
are  eutiUed  to  select  thirty  plants,  and  two-guinea  Fellows 
and  twenty-guinea  life  Fellows  half  that  numb^. 

The  Spring  Show  of  the  Newcastle- upon -Ttkb 

Botanical  and  Hobticultueal  Society,  which  op^is  on 
the  9th  in  St.,  is  expected  to  bo  both  extensive  and  excellent. 
The  schedule  is  very  extensive,  numbering  ninety-two  classes, 
and  the  amount  offered  in  prizes  is  nearly  £176.  Besides 
prises  offered  for  bulbs,  they  are  provided  for  forced  shrubSi 
also  for  Auriculas,  Primulas,  Wallflowers,  Polyanthuses,  Pansies, 
Hepaticas,  &o. — ^indeed,  for  all  spring  flowers  that  can  be  pro- 
duced at  this  season  of  the  year.  Prises  are  also  provided  for 
epergnes  and  bouquets.  The  schedule  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  the  kind  that  has  oome  under  our  notice,  and  we  tnnt 
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the  exhibition  will  be  a  sacoessful  one.  Mr.  J.  J.  Gillespie  is 
the  Secretary. 

— —  Wb  have  xeoeived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wills  in  which  he 
expresses  his  deep  regret  that  it  has  been  decided  not  to  hold 
an  I27TBBNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  in  London 
in  1880,  and  he  still  hopes  that  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
will  themselves  carry  out  the  anangements  for  this  most  im- 
portant exhibition,  and  if  they  do  not  feel  disposed  to  do  so 
on  their  own  responsibility  there  are  plenty  of  gentlemen  (not 
strictly  horticnltorists),  who  would  speedily  guarantee  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  and  if  there  be  no  other  means 
of  attaiiung  this  end,  and  Her  Majesty's  €k)mmisioners  will 
let  the  Gardens,  Arcades,  and  Albert  Hall  for  the  purposes  of 
an  international  show  in  1880,  Mr.  Wills  has  no  doubt  that  he 
can  find  gentlemen  willing  enough  to  furnish  the  required 
amount  for  the  purpose,  and  he  trusts  a  large  meeting  will 
shortly  be  held,  and  that  the  general  and  predominant  feeling 
will  \i  to  push  this  proposed  Exhibition  to  a  successful  issue 
with  might  and  energy. 

Thb  finest  Black  Pbikcs  Strawberries  that  we 

ever  saw  in  the  month  of  March  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Muir,  The  Gardens,  Margam  Park,  Glamorganshire.  Barely 
have  we  seen  finer  i^ts  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  never 
have  we  seen  fruit  better  coloured  when  ripenS  under  glass :  the 
flavour  also  \b  excellent,  being  remarkamy  full  and  nch.  Mr. 
Muir  has  good  reason  to  speak  approvingly  of  the  sometimes 
slighted  Black  Prince  when  he  can  produce  on  each  plant  from 
twenty  to  thirty  of  such  fruits  as  he  has  submitted  to  us. 
Mr.  Muir  attributes  his  success  to  a  course  of  generous  culture 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  growth— the  somewhat  popular 
process  of  drying  and  resting,  which  is  sometimes  oveidone, 
not  having  been  resorted  to. 

Small  half -standard  plants  of  InDiak  Azaleas  axe 

now  about  the  most  gay  and  popular  plants  that  are  provided 
for  the  adornment  of  metropohtan  homes.  The  plants  are 
imported  from  the  Continent  by  thousands,  and  are  flowered 
in  6  and  6-inch  pots.  Several  varieties  axe  grown  for  market 
purposes,  but  few,  if  any,  are  in  greater  demand  than  tte 
aouble  white  A.  Borsig,  and  the  glowing  floriferous  rosy-pink 
variety  Punctata  rosea.  This  is  a  great  &vourite  with  Lomlon 
plant  purchasers,  and  is  sold  in  greater  numbers  than  pohapa 
any  other  variety — a  tolerably  good  test  of  its  decorative 
value. 

The  greenhouse  at  Kbw  is  at  present  very  gay. 

Interspersed  with  Cinerarias,  Crocuses,  Cydamens,  Azaleas, 
Hyacinths,  Dielytras,  and  Deutzias  on  the  side  stages  we 
noticed  some  remarkably  bright  and  well-berried  Aucubas, 
good  plants  of  Hebeclinium  ianthinum,  with  large  heads  of  their 
pale  lilac  flowers ;  and  Bhododendron  cardinalis,  the  massive 
light  purple  heads  of  which  appeared  to  great  advantage. 
Kftlmla  latif olia  had  a  pleasant  effect,  and  Skimmia  japoidca 
showed  numerous  red  berries  amidst  its  foliage*  Chorozema 
spectabilis  is  now  covered  with  bright  and  pretty  flowers,  the 
lake-tinted  alse  contrasting  with  the  orange  standard.  Erio- 
gtemon  capitatum,  one  of  the  best  of  this  excellent  genus,  has 
its  white  flowers  now  at  their  best  Tetratheca  hirsuta  is  a 
ohaiming  New  Holland  plant  with  pendulous  pinldsh  purple 
blooms  and  linear  hirsute  foliage.  It  was  introduced  about 
1848.  Hedaroma  fuchsioides  is  now  bearing  its  curious  reddish- 
coloured  drooping  flowers,  and  Triteleia  uniflora  is  also  very 
pretty.  On  the  rafters  Hibbertia  dentata  is  showing  its 
yellowish  blooms  amongst  the  extzemely  dark  foliage.  In.  the 
central  bed  Bhododendron  dliatum  has  a  very  fine  appear- 
ance ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  tubular,  three  or  four  in  a  head, 
of  a  delicate  pinkish  white  colour,  the  outer  part  of  the  corolla 
being  more  deeply  tinged ;  the  leaves  are  elliptical  and  ciliated. 
Acacias  are  also  now  in  their  prime,  very  many  species  flower- 
ing profusely. 

Befjbrrino  to  Her  Majesty's  visit  to  Italy  the 

Daily  N&m%  correspondent  thus  describes  Isola  Bella : — "  The 
ablest  Lombard  architects  were  employed  in  erecting  its 
palace  and  gardens.  For  the  Citron  plantation  which  adorns 
it  there  was  erected  a  pyramid  of  ten  terraces  100  feet  high 
upon  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate  formation,  the  earth  required 
for  these  terraces  being  brought  from  the  mainland  and  con- 
stantly renewed.  At  the  comers  of  each  terrace,  which  is 
tabular  in  form,  are  ornamental  pillars  alternating  with 
obelisks,  and  on  the  summit  is  a  colosaal  imicom  displaying 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Rorromei.  The  greater  part  of 
the  island  was  converted  into  a  garden,  to  whidi  all  the  ad«  I 
vantages  of  the  insular  position  lent  themselves  delightfully.  ' 


Only  evergreens,  whether  trees  or  shrubs,  were  chosen,  the 
highest  for  the  northern  margin  of  the  island,  the  lowest  for 
grottoes.  Scotch  Firs,  Pines,  Cedars,  Cypresses,  Magnolias, 
Yews,  Myrtles,  Camellia  trees,  and  a  giant  Laurel,  on  which 
Napoleon  before  Marengo  carved  the  word  "battaqUa,  (battle), 
alternate  with  the  growtib  of  all  countries — the  Syrian  HibiscuB, 
the  Tobacco  plant,  the  Mahonia  aquifolium,  the  Camphor  and 
Sassafras  tree»,  Cactuses,  Aloes,  Fuchsias,  Mesembryantnemums^ 
and  Yuccas.  The  French  rococo  style  of  the  period  is  every 
where  predominant  The  Myrtle,  Orange,  and  Citron  treer 
are  bent  and  twisted  so  as  to  describe  dainty  minuet  flgnres ; 
the  Cypresses  form  artistically  labyrinthian  valleys.*' 

During  March  an  attractive  hardy  shrub  has  been 

blooming  in  Kensington  Gardens  —  viz.,  Bhododendron 
DAURIGUH.  The  folii^e  is  small  and  dark  green,  the  flowers 
purplish,  bearine  a  resemblance  to  Azalea  amoena,  of  which 
mdeed  the  dwarf  compact  habit  of  the  plant  forcibly  reminds 
us.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  was  introduced  in  the  year 
1780.  We  also  recently  noticed  a  bed  of  it  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
Ooombe  Wood  Nursery,  and  a  group  also  of  the  stiQ  finer 
varietv  Early  Gem,  that  was  raised  at  Exeter  by  the  late 
Mr.  «fames  Yeitch.  Early  flowering  and  perfect  hardiness 
combined  are  sufficient  to  recommend  these  dwarf  shrubs  for 
extended  cultivation  in  our  climate. 

In  a  suburban  garden  plants  of  Skdocia  japonica 

well  covered  with  their  bright  red  berries  have  entirely  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  birds  during  the  severe  weather  we  hare 
eiperienoed  this  season  ;  while  Hawthorns,  Mountain  Ashes, 
and  Hollies  are  nearly  stripped.  This  is  more  remarkable 
from  the  plants  occupying  a  somewhat  exposed  position* 
Have  any  of  our  correspondents  observed  that  the  berries  of 
this  useful  dwurf  shrub  are  not  eaten  by  birds  ? 

With  aU  admirers  of  greenhouse  plants  Coleonema 

RUBRA  should  find  a  wtioome  home.  The  leaves  are  aciculsr, 
dark  green,  and  thickly  placed  on  the  stem  ;  the  flowers  small 
and  bright  pink,  borne  smgly  on  short  axillary  peduncles.  It» 
habit  is  somewhat  loose,  but  by  carefully  training  to  thin 
stakes  it  may  be  brought  into  a  very  fair  shape.  lake  other 
Rutaceous  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  succeeds  well 
in  sandy  peat  mixed  with  a  uttle  turfy  loam.  Cuttings  from 
the  young  branches  strike  readily  in  sand  under  a  bellglass. 

Writino  to  us  on  paraffin  as  an  insbcticidk 

Mr.  B.  Cowan  wishes  to  know  if  any  of  our  correspondents 
have  observed  any  injury  from  a  repetition  of  using  the  oQ. 
He  has  used  it  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  winter  at  the 
rate  of  one  tablespoonful  to  four  gallons  of  water,  thoroughly 
mixing  with  the  i^yringe,  and  it  has  always  been  effectual  in 
killing  all  kinds  of  insects ;  but  latterly  he  finds  the  leaves  are 
falling  off  the  Crotons.  He  has  an  idea  that  paraffin  is  not 
safe  to  use  on  thick-leaved  plants,  and  he  thinks  when  applied 
frequently  to  such  plants  as  Camellias  and  other  coriaceons- 
leaved  plants  that  it  is  deleterious. 

-— —  In  Mr.  Barr's  trial  erounds  at  Tooting  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  hardy  spring-flowering  bulbous  plants  that  has 
come  under  our  notice  is  now  flowering — ^namely,  Chionodoxa 
LnciLiiB.  Several  bulbs  have  been  placed  in  a  pot,  and  the 
pot  plunged  in  a  bed  with  SciUas.  The  Scillas  are  extremely 
attractive,  but  more  charming  by  &r  is  the  lovely  Chionodoxa* 
The  pot  contained  thirty  flowers.  They  are  about  1^  inch  in 
diameter ;  the  prevailing  colour  is  a  rich  azure  blue,  the  lower 
half  of  the  petals  being  white.  The  plant  is  evidently  quite 
hard>,  and  can  scarcely  &il  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  dwarf  early-flowering  plants.  This  pretty  spring  gem  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Maw  from  Asia  Minor,  and  was  recently 
submitted  to  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultmal 
Society  by  Mr.  Elwes,  but  not  in  such  condition  as  to  secure 
a  certificate ;  but  had  the  Committee  seen  Mr.  Barr's  example 
referred  to  we  believe  that  ihit  honour  of  a  certificate,  which 
this  plant  merits,  would  have  been  accorded  to  it  unanimouBly. 

In  the  same  grounds  many  other  early-flowering  plants 

are  extremely  attractive,  including  Scilla  sibirica,  S.  bifolia 
and  its  variety  rosea ;  a  grand  and  rich  mass  of  Iris  reticulata ; 
Anemone  blanda,  a  lovely  bright  blue ;  Erythroniums  with 
marbled  foliage  and  large  and  attractive  flowers ;  various 
species  of  Crocus,  early  Narcissuses,  and  the  rich  Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum.  The  flowers;  which  are  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, are  of  a  satiny  purple  colour  with  yellow  anthers,  and 
produced  on  stems  a  foot  high — a  distinct  and  beautiful  hardy 
bulbous  plant  for  the  spriug  garden. 

part  7  of  vol.  V.  of  the  Joxtrnal  of  thb  BoyAL 

Horticultural  Society  contains  proceedings  of  tbe  meet* 
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iDgs  held  during  the  last  five  mouths  of  1878  aud  in  January 
Aiid  February,  1879,  reports  of  the  Council  and  revenue  accounts, 
also  reports  on  the  trials  of  Endives,  double-flowered  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  Abutiloiis ;  descriptions  of  new 
plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  certificated. 

No  roof  plant  is  more  valuable  for  affording  a  long 

supply  of  sweet  white  flowers  than  the  well-known  Stbpha- 
NOTIS  FLORIBUNDA.  The  fiowers  of  this  plant  are  acceptable 
at  any  period  of  the  year,  but  are  e8t)ecially  welcome  early  in 
the  season.  We  do  not  remember  having  seen  a  plant  so  pro- 
fusely laden  with  flowers  at  this  early  period  of  the  year  as 
one  now  just  on  the  point  of  expanding  in  one  of  Mr.  Baring's 
stoves  at  Coombe  Cottage.  At  every  joint  of  the  old  wood, 
BDd  at  every  fresh  joint  made  of  the  new,  flower  trusses  are 
clustering.  The  plant  is  planted  out,  and  its  early  flowering 
is  attributed  to  the  early  growth  and  maturation  of  the  plant 
last  year.  It  is  thinly  trained  close  to  the  glass,  and  will  yield 
many  hundreds  of  trusses  of  its  highly  perfumed  and  wax-like 
flowers. 

Refebbing  to  the  mode  described  by  *•  J.  W.  L.,  Erithy^ 


of  DBYI270  CocKSOOMBS,  Mr.  G.  Hylton  states  that  many 
years  ago  he  dried  them  as  follows  : — '*  I  cut  the  combs  close 
oS.  by  the  soil,  and  held  them  in  my  hand  as  close  to  a  bright 
fire  as  I  could  without  scorching  them.>  I  dried  several,  and 
those  that  were  dried  quickest  were  the  best." 

The  following  Obchids  abb  now  flowebinq  at 

Kew  : — Dendrobium  barbatulum,  sepals,  petals,  and  labellum 
pure  white,  with  a  few  yellow  hairs  in  the  throat ;  Phalaenopsis 
rosea,  from  the  Phillippines,  very  pretty  for  a  basket ;  Chysis 
bractescens,  sepals  and  petals  lai^e  and  wax-like,  creamy- 
white,  labellum  yellow  with  brownish  streaks  ;  C.  au.^ea 
Lemminghii,  sepals  and  petals  faintly  tinged  with  purple, 
labellum  streaked  with  purple,  the  sides  radish,  ana  outer 
portion  yellow ;  very  curious  and  pretty.  Oncidium  ampli- 
Atnm,  sepals  and  i)etals  yellow  spotted  with  brown,  labellum 
bright  yellow  ;  very  attractive.  Vanda  suavis  and  V.  tricolor 
in  ,fine  form  and  colour,  also  Cattleya  Trianie.  Lailia  cinna- 
barina  is  bright  with  its  orange-red  flowers.  Dendcobmm 
primulinum  has  purplish  sepals  and  petals,  the  labellum  with 
A  yellowish  tinge  and  fimbriated.  Odontoglossum  triumphans 
vexy  fine,  and  0.  Pescatorei  also.  The  peculiar  Oncidium 
ficulpturis  has  a  spike  about  5  feet  in  length,  l^earing  a  dozen 
or  more  brownish  crisped  flowers.  Rodriguezia  crispa,  native 
of  Brazil,  is  very  pretty,  with  five  racemes  of  yellowish-white 
flowers ;  an  excellent  S|)ecies  for  a  basket. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Shaddock, 

which  is  now  common  in  the  London  fruiterers'  shops,  is  pro- 
duced by  Citrus  decumana,  and  derives  its  name  from  a 
Captain  Shaddock,  who  first  conveyed  it  from  China  to  the 
West  Indies.  Owing  to  its  thick  rind  it  is  said  to  keep  longer 
at  sea  than  any  other  species  of  Orange. 

At  the  show  last  week  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society  Mb.  Wills  was  awarded  two  gold  medals,  one  for  a 
group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  and  the  other  for  new  and 
rare  plants. 

WINTER'S  RAVAGES— ROSE  REPORTS. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  gardens  will  be  greatly 
benefited  in  many  respects  by  the  results  of  the  late  many- 
frosted  winter ;  but  wnat  will  have  been  its  effect  on  the 
Eoses  ?  I  have  been  hoping  to  see  notices  from  various  parts, 
And  am  glad  to  observe  one  this  day  (March  27th)  from  Dorset- 
shire by  the  practised  pen  that  hails  from  Monkton  Wyld. 
The  picture  there  drawn  is  sufficiently  deplorable.  That  use- 
ful esculent,  the  tuber  mentioned,  is  but  a  sad  substitute  for 
Mr.  Camm's  exhibition  Roses.  I  will  hope  his  Teas  will  yet 
recover.  Here  in  Surrey,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  under  the 
North  Downs,  winter's  work  has  not  been  quite  so  formidable  ; 
but  now  on  the  verge  of  April  it  is  still  early  to  judge. 

My  Briar  standards  look  aught  but  happy,  but  the  well- 
established  Manettis  have  gone  through  all  with  great  in- 
difference. I  was  able  to  prune  at  my  usual  time — ^the  first 
mild  weather  in  March,  ana  they  look  sufficiently  promising. 
I  only  wish  I  had  more  of  them.  Very  different  is  the  case 
with  all  those  purchased  last  autumn ;  splendid  plants  they 
wei«.  upwards  of  two  hundred,  obtained  from  several  well- 
known  firms,  planted  in  October,  and  carefully  protected  with 
fern  ;  and  now  they  may  be  alive  or  they  may  not.  When  I 
shall  be  able  to  prune,  if  at  all,  is  a  most  uncertain  question. 
Such  a  winter  as  the  last  is  especially  unfavourable  to  every 


kind  of  tree  removal.     Plan  ting-out  is  most  perilous.    The  Tea 
on  own  roots  and  seedling  Briar  ai-e  killed  back  to  the  fern  line 
of  protection,  but  I  do  not  think  further.  Those  on  low  standards 
look  considerably  wor  >e.    I  have  cut  back  some  experimentally, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  sound  unfrosted  wood. 

It  will  be  interesting  now,  if  growers  will  notice,  to  deter- 
mine which  Teas  are  the  hardiest  and  stand  best.  I  find 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  quite  as  hardy  as  old  Gloire,  Belle  Lyonnaise 
pretty  fair,  Homere  all  right,  Devoniensis  doubtful,  R6ve  d'Or 
the  same,  while  Madame  Berard  I  am  disappointed  with.  It 
seems  to  suffer  considerably  from  frosty  perhaps  from  its  free 
autumn  growth.  I  have  cut  back  and  back  with  several  fine 
plants  and  cannot  find  an  untouched  portion,  though  it  keeps 
throwing  out  buds.  Gloire  de  Bordeaux  has  lost  whole 
branches,  but  the  well-ripened  wood  of  last  year  is  all  safe. 

I  observe  amongst  the  new  Roses  Reine  Marie  Henriette 
(Levet) — ^a  compliment  accepted  by  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians 
— said  to  be  a  red  Gloire  de  Dijon  ;  this  seems  too  good  to  be 
true.  I  shall  look  for  blooms  of  it  with  much  interest  during 
the  season. — A.  C. 


YEWS  IN  CHURCHYARDS. 

The  Yew  (Taxus  baccata),  so  celebrated  in  our  own  country 
for  its  churchyard  associations,  and  for  its  being  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  bows  and  weapons  principally  used  by  our 
warrior  ancestors  before  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  has  fewer 
legends  connected  with  it  than  might  be  supposed.    The  custom 
of  planting  Yew  trees  in  churchyards  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained.     Some  have  supposed  that  these  trees 
were  placed  near  the  churches  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
branches  on  Palm  Sunday ;   others,  that  they  might  be  safe 
there  from  cattle,  on  account  of  their  value  foi  making  bows  ; 
others,  that  they  were  emblematical  of  silence  and  death ; 
some,  that  they  were  useful  for  the  purpose  of  affording  shade 
or  shelter  to  those  places  of  worship  when  in  their  primitive 
form.     Different  w^riters  have  entered  more  philosophically 
into  this  question,  and  presume  that  the  Yew  was  one  of  those 
evergreens  which,  from  its  shade  and  shelter,  was  especially 
cultivated  by  the  Druids  in  their  sacred  groves  and  around 
their  sacrificial  circles  ;   that  when  Christianity  superseded 
Druidism  the  same  pi  aces  were  chosen  as  the  sites  of  the  new 
worship,  and  that  in  this  arose  the  association  of  the  Yew  tree 
with  our  churches  and  churchyards.    It  was  also  employed  in 
funerals  ("  by  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  Yew.")    In  some 
paits   of   England   dead   bodies  were   rubbed  over  with  an 
effusion  of  its  leaves  to  preserve  them  from  putrefaction,  and 
many  of  our  poets  allude  to  its  connection  with  ideas  of  death. 
According  to  Pennant's  "Scotland"   (vol.  iii.,  page  26,  4th 
edition)  the  Yew  by  our  ancestors,  for  a  classical  reason,  seems 
to  have  been  planted  among  the  repositories  of  the  dead,  and 
they  had  also  a  political  one  for  placmg  them  about  the  houses. 
In  the  first  instance  they  were  the  substitutes  of  the  Incisa 
Cupressus,  in  the  other  they  were  the  designed  provision  of 
materials  for  the  sturdy  bows  of  our  warlike  ancestors.  Nature, 
who  speaks  to  our  eye  as  well  as  to  our  ear,  paints  the  Yew  with 
gloom,  and  we  see  at  a  glance  the  propriety  of  planting  it  in 
churchyards  with  respect  to  poetic  sentiments  as  well  as  to  its 
former  warlike  utility.     Tennyson  imagines  man's  last  foe 
(death)  as  "  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  Yew."    The  *'  In  Me- 
moriam  "  of  Tennyson  describes  the  Yew  at  the  "  lychgate :" — 

**  Old  Yew»  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  muler-lyinK  dead. 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head, 
Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones,"  <S:c. 

— {Science  GagJtip.) 

PRUNING  NEWLY  PLANTED  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  answer  to  '^Ignobamus"  in  your  impression  of  March 
20th,  I  would  recommend  him  to  take  the  advice  of  his  friend 
who  tells  him  "to  prune  hard  as  you  would  an  established 
tree  ;"  because  when  trees  are  taken  up  to  be  replanted  they 
lose  a  great  portion  of  their  roots,  and  when  these  are  greatly 
reduced  the  head  of  the  tree  ought  to  be  reduced  in  proportion, 
and  you  thereby  do  not  lose  a  twelvemonth  in  forming  the 
tree.  A  tree  left  the  first  year  without  pruning  throws  all 
its  energy  into  its  irregular  and  disorderly  branches,  conse- 
quently you  have  very  little  growth  the  first  year,  and  in  some 
cases  scarcely  any.  I  advise  '*  Ignoramus  "  to  eradicate  all 
suckers  from  the  roots  and  stem,  and  prune  off  all  shoots  of 
rambling  growth,  and  reduce  the  head  to  somewhat  of  the  form 
desired.    With  early  planting  in  autumn,  mulching  in  winter, 
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and  guarding  against  drought  in  the  summer  by  watering  when 
necsssary,  the  trees  themselves  will  appreciate  the  kindness 
and  reward  you  with  healthy  growth. — Matthkw  Balls. 


CARPET  BEDDING. 

We  here  give  another  of  Mr.  Graham's  designs  for  a  carpet 
bed,  an  exact  copy  of  one  which  he  formed  last  summer  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  one  that  attracted  much  attention.  As 
we  previously  noticed,  one  object  that  Mr.  Graham  never  loses 
sight  of  is  the  value  of  plants  which  are  hardy,  or  which  only 
require  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame,  and  he  thus  Hhows 
many  admirers  of  this  charming  style  of  flower  gardening  that 
they  may  with  the  aid  of  some  cold  frames  and  a  moderate 
extent  of  warm  pits  be  able  to  reproduce  such  designs  which 
we  occasionally  place  before  our  readers. 

In  the  design  submitted  (fig.  8.')),  the  author  has  departed 


from  his  usual  style  by  enlarging  the  groundwork  area,  and 
the  lengthy  proportioned  figures,  with  their  graceful  curves 
and  warm  tone  of  colouring,  appeared  in  bold  relief.     The 
figures  of  two  serpents  were  formed  to  balance  the  heavier 
massing.    The  rainbow  sides  of  the  two  monsters  were  ably 
represented  by  Altemanthera  amcena,  the  spinal  column  by 
Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica,  while  a  single  compact  plant 
of  Sempervivum  califomicum  formed  the  eye  of  this  vegetable 
saurian.    Here  we  may  fairly  ask  the  question.  How  far  may 
we  go  in  borrowing  fig^uies  from  the  animal  kingdom  to  repre- 
sent  the  various  designs  of  carpet  bedding  ?     Not  far  we  fear, 
as  outside  the  lizard  family  most  are  of  harsh  angular  outline^ 
Mr.  Graham  introduces  with  charming  effect  as  a  groundwork 
Achvrocline  Saundersonii,  a  shrubby  plant  of   the   Lavender 
family.    If  cuttings  are  inserted  in  a  cold  frame  in  autumn 
and  treated  precisely  like  those  of  shrubby  Calceolarias  they 
will  strike  readily.     This  will  be  found   a   valuable  hanly 


Fig.  86. 


1,  Altemanthera  paronychoides  major 

2,  Ircsiuc  HerbBtii 


3,  Acbyrocline  SaunderHonii 

4,  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica 


5,  Altemanthera  amoina 

6,  Sempervivum  califomlcnm 


7,  Pyrethnim,  Qolden 

8,  Bednm  glancuni 


addition  to  the  carpet  bed,  and  a  plant  which  stands  clipping 
admirably.  The  amateur  with  limited  means  of  wintering 
bedding  plants  will  find  Nos.  4  and  8  especially  valuable,  as 
they  are  perfectly  hardy,  with  No.  7  nearly  so.  Thus,  with 
the  exception  of  Iresine  and  Altemanthera,  this  effective  bed 
was  planted  with  hardy  plants. 


GLADIOLUSES  AT  BISHOP  AUCKLAND. 

**  D.,  Deal,''  in  his  notes  on  page  209  states  that  he  has  been 
informed  that  many  of  the  spikes  exhibited  at  the  above  Show 
came  from  the  south.  Your  correspondent  has  certainly  been 
wrongly  informed  on  that  point.  Lord  Hawke  used  to  exhibit 
some  grand  flowers  from  Lincolnshire,  but  I  think  he  has  now 
given  up  doing  so.  From  the  last  week  in  August  onward  we  have 
Gladioli  in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland  I  believe 
quite  equal  to  what  they  are  elsewhere  at  anj^  season,  and  to 
either  send  them  or  bring  them  from  the  south  to  Bishop  Auck- 
land I  am  of  opinion  would  more  than  probably  be  a  fruitless 
errand,  and  akin  to  taking  "coals  to  Newcastle." — Joseph 

VVlTHEBSPOON. 


PROTECTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  following  method  of  covering  to  preserve  from  frost 
the  blossoms  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  which  we 
have  adopted,  though  not  exactly  original,  may  still  l)e  of 
service  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Htrrticvlture. 
The  material  used  is  what  is  known  as  scrim  canvas,  and  can 
be  obtained  of  any  vendor  of  horticultural  requisites.  We  bought 
ours  in  a  large  roll,  cutting  it  into  lengths  according  to  the 


height  and  width  of  trees  to  h%  covered.    These  were  stitched 
together,  the  upper  and  lower  ends  hemmed,  a  narrow  piece 
of  tape  added  to  the  former,  to  which  was  fastened  ordinary 
brass  rings  at  distances  of  about  i)  inches.    Flat  iron  brackets 
with  a  screw  hole  near  the  centre  were  driven  into  the  wall 
at  intervals  of  about  4  feet  immediately  under  the  coping  over 
the  trees  to  be  protected.    On  these  were  screwed  lengths 
of  common  weather-boarding  9  inches  wide,  the  thickest  part 
going  to  the  wall,  a  stout  piece  of  wire  being  strained  along 
the  centre  for  bearing  the  blinds.    Light  poles  were  then  let 
into  the  ground  2  feet  from  the  wall,  and  lightly  nailed  to  the 
boards  behind  the  wire  ;  these  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
preventing  the  blinds  damaging  the  trees  in  rough  weather, 
and  also  for  fastening  down  the  blinds.    For  this  purpose 
tape  strings  are  stitched  to  the  blinds,  which  serve  for  tying 
either  to  poles  or  staples  at  the  ends  when  undrawn.    Light 
iron  rods  may  advantageously  l)e  substituted  for  the  wire,  and 
frigi  domo  for  the  canvas.    We  used  what  happened  to  be  at 
hand.    The  cost  of  a  blind  15  feet  by  4,  including  making, 
rings,  and  taj)e,  was  6«.  6<f .    If  a  dressing  of  boiling  linseed 
oil  is  given  before  Ix^ing  stored  away  scrim  canvas  will  last  for 
several  years,  and  will  be  found  sufficient  protection   from 
ordinary  spring  frost.— An  Essex  Gabdexer. 


ELiEAGNUS  REFLEXA. 

The  variegated  form  of  this  species,  E.  reflexa  aureo-mar- 
ginata,  is  a  very  liandsome  shrub.  It  is  perhaiis  better  knowu 
by  the  name  of  E.  jaix)nica,  and  is  employed  for  clothing' 
low  walls  in  warm  i>ositions.  We  have  seen  it  effectively 
emi>loycd  for  the  puri)0se  named  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nurseries 
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ni  Coombe  Wood.  Mawn.  Lcc'h  at  Liltiworth.  and  in  tbe 
Tcoting  NurseriftH.  From  the  Inner  we  obtained  the  Hprny 
irhich  we  have  eDRraved  on  fig.  36.  lo  its  fruiting  slate  the 
Fibmb  is  very  striking,  the  fruit  liein?  [xile  red  in  colour,  and 
tvtaloing  the  flowcpi  cien  when  the  berrie«  are  fully  ri[«.  It 
if  Hiagnlar  to  note  that  when  Tegctation  generally  wax  in  a 
dormaat  ^tate  during;  tbe  extremely  cold  weather  from  Cbrist- 
mv  onnardH  nntil  tbe  clone  of  March  the  fniit  of  thU  Ebeag- 
niis  iras  Hteadily  Kwelliuglo  maturity.    The  ptantwas  in  flower 


at  CbriHtioag,  and  tbe  fruit  waw  ripe  on  Maich  10th.  The  fruit, 
though  Komewbat  tcmiiting  in  ai)|iearance,  is  very  astringent, 
and  the  Heed  is  encloHed  in  a  thick  covering  of  a  woolly  nature. 
The  shrub  in  in  the  o[ien  border,  but  trained  upon  the  wall  of 
a  utove,  and  thus  hag  not  only  been  well  sheltered  but  tuw 
probably  derived  eonie  wnrmth  from  the  wall ;  utill  the  swelling 
of  the  fruit  so  rapidly  during  tbe  coldest  period  of  aQ  unasually 
eold  winter  ia  saificiently  remarkable  to  be  recorded.  While 
the   Japanese  EliesgTiuBes  are   regarded  as  hardy  evergreen 


f-bralis,  vet  tbey  need  xoine  protection  in  cold  localitiex.  Tbe 
varied  rrferred  to  wan  introduced  from  Jajian  in  H«14. 

Tlie  Enropean  Elieaguus  angiutifolia  or  Wild  Olive  growa 
in  monntAinonB  placex  in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  Itn 
HoireiB  are  powerfnUy  fragrant,  and  contain  in  their  roceptacie 
a  great  quantity  of  honey,  which,  being  procared  by  distilla- 
tion, is  in  many  parts  of  southern  Euro)*  CKteemed  as  a 
remedy  in  malignant  fever*.  In  the  I-evant  the  jmlp  of  the 
fruit  Is  eaten.  It.  irientalix  has  frnit  as  large  as  a  jujube,  used 
in  PeTBia  for  (be  dewtert.  The  American  Elaagnus  argentea  or 
Silvery  Berry  U  an  attractive  deciduous  shrulj  with  glistening 
nitrery  leaves,  and  is  qnile  bnrdy. 

The  decidnooB  sjiecies  and  varieties  are  increaseil  by  soedj' 
sown  in  spring  and  by  cuttings  inserted  in  the  open  ground 
in  autumn  ;  the  erergrecD  spedes  by  layers  in  autumn  and 


COTTAGERS'  HORTICULTQRAL  SOCFETV. 
It  would  appear  from  the  inquiry  of  "  A  VOSKSHIBE 
Amateub  akd  Curatc"  nt  page  212,  that  in  the  locality  in 
which  he  resides  there  are  many  natural  advantages  towards 
establishing  and  supporting  a  cottagers'  horticultural  society. 
Being  a  purely  Bgricnltanil  district,  tar  from  a  large  town, 
with  jilenty  of  cottage  gardens  and  allotments,  and  with  few 
recreations,  are  decided  a<lvanlage9  towards  its  organisation 
and  support.  The  inhabitants  in  such  a  locality  will  the 
more  readily  appreciate  any  efforts  made  on  their  behalf  to 
establish  H  flower  show,  and  will  probably  so  unite  to  make 
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the  exhibition  day  a  general  holiday.  The  want  of  necessary 
lands  would  appear  to  be  the  only  drawback,  and  without 
sufficient  of  these  there  cannot  be  any  gathering  together  of 
cottagers'  productions.  Still  the  sum  required  is  not  large,  if 
the  executive  will  do  all  the  working  part  gratuitously  and 
contrive  in  every  form  to  curtail  the  working  exjtenses.  I 
compiled  a  schedule  some  years  ago  that  answered  admirably. 
It  contains  thirty-nine  classes  with  substantial  money  prizes. 
Very  much  of  this  may  be  struck  out  if  the  tradesmen  and 
others  in  the  neighbourhood  would  offer  prizes  in  kind  ;  for 
instance,  a  set  of  tools,  or  various  household  utensils  which 
could  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  money  prizes  offered.  Again, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year  some  of  the  classes  may 
be  struck  out,  or  if  allowed  to  remain  the  money  would  not 
be  taken  up,  as  some  of  the  things  would  not  be  in  season 
and  consequently  could  not  be  exhibite<l. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  to  **  A  Yorkshire  Amateur  and 
Curate  "  to  call  a  meeting  of  his  {mrishioners  and  announce 
to  them  his  intention  of  establishing  a  society  for  their  benefit, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  a  fee  of  1^.  annually  was  required 
of  each  cottager,  in  return  for  which  they  should  receive  two 
tickets  of  admission  and  be  allowed  to  compete  in  all  or  any 
of  the  classes,  that  the  plan  would  answer.  This  would  give 
them  an  interest  in  the  working  of  the  society,  and  would  offer 
an  inducement  to  others  to  become  members. 

The  next  point  is  to  confer  with  them  when  is  the  best  and 
most  convenient  se&son  for  the  exhibition  day.  It  ought  to  be 
held  when  the  gardens  and  allotments  are  likely  to  be  in  theii 
greatest  perfection,  and  when  there  is  the  greatest  profusion  of 
vegetables.  This  being  fixed,  the  schedule  of  prizes  should  be 
arranged  and  printed  in  the  form  of  small  handbills,  with 
the  rules  for  the  exhibition,  the  schedule  of  prizes,  the  date  of 
the  show,  and  the  price  and  time  of  admission.  Many  rules 
are  not  required  to  successfully  carry  out  the  working  of  a 
society  of  this  kind.  To  any  other  person  but  bona  Jidc 
cottagers  the  membership  may  be  fixed  at  2s,  fuJ.  Two  or 
three  days'  notice  should  be  given  to  the  secretary  by  intending 
exhibitors,  and  all  productions  should  be  staged  by  a  certain 
hour,  either  ten  or  lialf-past  ten.  Exhibitors  and  the  public 
generally  should  be  admitted  to  the  show  at  one  o'clock,  at 
which  hour  all  the  collections  should  be  adjudicated  u|K>n  and 
the  prize  cards  affixed. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  and  keeping  a  correct  record 
of  all  entries  a  small  book  should  be  previously  arranged, 
with  a  page  or  half  a  page  devoted  to  each  class,  and  as  the 
entries  are  sent  in  they  should  be  copied  in  this  book  under 
their  respective  headings,  and  the  entry  numbered  in  each  class 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  Have  previously 
printed  a  quantity  of  moderately  stiff  cards  ahojit  5  or  6  inches 
square  with  the  name  of  the  society  printed  on  them,  lines 
being  left  on  each  card  for  the  class  number,  the  nature  of  the 
production,  and  the  name  of  the  exhibitor.  On  the  back  or 
reverse  side  merely  write  in  figures  the  number  of  the  class 
and  the  number  of  the  entry  copied  from  the  above  book. 
These  cards  are  given  to  the  exhibitor,  and  he  places  the  proper 
card  the  reverse  side  upwards  in  front  of  the  collection  named 
thereon.  Any  entries  made  but  not  furnished  should  have  the 
cards  withheld,  and  struck  out  from  the  entry  book.  It  would 
fdso  be  well  to  arrange  the  collections  of  each  class  con- 
secutively as  numbered  in  the  schedule  of  prizes. 

Judges  can  generally  be  obtained  by  soliciting  the  assistance 
of  some  experienced  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  or  an 
established  nurseryman,  who  will  generally  be  found  willing  to 
give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  on  such  an  occasion 
gratuitously.  Have  everything  neatly  arranged  by  11  A.M., 
then  with  ttie  judges  commence  the  inspection.  By  the  entry 
book  you  will  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  the  number  of  com- 
|)etitors  in  each  class,  and  to  point  the  collections  out  readily 
and  without  confusion  to  the  judges.  These  gentlemen  will 
merely  mark  the  card  first,  second,  or  thirJ  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  you  at  the  same  time  mark  the  name  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  entry  in  a  similar  manner.  An  assistant  should 
immediately  follow  the  judges  with  some  thin  slips  of  coloured 
papers  with  "first  prize,"  "second  prize,"  and  "third  prize" 
printed  thereon,  and  gum  one  of  these  on  each  successful  com- 
petitor's collection.  The  judging  being  completed  the  public  can 
be  admitted,  and  instead  of  the  loud  strains  of  a  brass  band  (for 
'which  a  schoolroom  is  unsuitable),  a  piano  or  harmonium  would 
assist  in  enlivening  the  proceedings ;  but  most  of  the  exhibitors, 
•especially  the  prizetakers,  would  be  too  engrossed  to  take  much 
ootice  of  the  music. 

If  time  can  be  spared,  a  tabulated  form  of  the  list  of  awards 


Sosted  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
oing.  The  most  important  of  all  is  the  speedy  payment  of 
the  prize  money  ;  if  it  is  convenient  the  same  afternoon  is  the 
most  agreeable  time  to  those  that  have  obtained  the  holiday  to 
exhibit.  Sometimes  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  some  other 
gentleman  of  position  will  perform  this  work,  accompanying 
it  with  a  few  kindly  words  which  are  remembered,  and  will 
bring  forth  fruit  another  year.  The  following  is  the  schedule 
referred  to : — 

Class  open  to  cottagers  only  who  nre  band  Jidc  labourers 

or    mechanics,  and    reside    within   the    district  of 

1,  Best  kept  cottage  gaixlcn,  attached  to  the  cottage  and  not  to 
exceed  nine  rods.    2,  Best  kept  garden  allotment,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  rods.    .S.  Collection  of  vegetables,  six  soi  t**.     4,  Collec- 
tion of  vegetables,  four  sorts.    5,  Collection  of  Potatoes,  not 
less   than  six   sorts.      C.   Dish    of    cooked     Potatoes,   twelve 
kidneys.     7,  Dish  of  cooked  Potatoes,  twelve  round.    8,  Dish 
of  kidney  ditto,  white,  twelve.    9,  Dish  of  round  ditto,  white. 
twelve.     10,  Di^h  of  kidney  ditt<),  red,  twelve.     II,  Dish  of 
round  ditto,  red,  twelve.     12.  Dish  of   Peas,   thirty-six  ]kx1s. 
13,  Dish  of  Broad  Beans,  thirty -six  pods.      14,  Dish  of  Scarlet 
Kunners.     15,  Three  Cauliflowei-s.     1(».  Three  Cabbages.    17. 
Two  Vegetable  Marrows.     18,  Bunch  of  Carrots.     1J>,  Bunch  of 
Turnips.    20,   Twelve   Onions.    21,   Three    Cos    Lettuce.    22, 
Three  Cabbage  lettuce.    23,  Twelve  sticks  of  Rhubarb.    24, 
Twenty-four  Turnip  Radishes.    25,  Twenty-four  Long  ditto. 
20,   Dish   of  Gooseberries,  twenty-four  fruits.      27,   Dish  of 
Strawberries.      28,    Dish  of  Raspberries.       29.  Dish  of  Red 
Currants,  twenty -four  bunches.    30,  Dish  of  White  Currants, 
twenty-four  ditto.    31,  Dish  of  Black  Currants.     32,  Six  Kones. 
33,  Hand  bouquet.    34,  Three  window  plants.     35,  One  window 
plant.    3(5,  Six  Pansies.    Three  prizes  in  each  class. 

Children's  Prizes. — To  be  collected  and  arranged  by  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  37,  Collection  of  wild  flowers 
(girls).  38,  Collection  of  wild  flowers  (boys).  39,  Collection  of 
grasses  (girls  or  boys).    Four  prizes  in  each  class. 

N.B. — Exhibitors  in  Class  1  cannot  compete  in  Class  2  or 
vlec  rrrm,  or  in  Class  3  cannot  compete  in  Class  4. 

All  roots  should  be  washed  and  airanged  as  neatly  as  possible. 

— J.  W.  MOOBMAN. 


I  AM  sure  many  readers  must  be  of  opinion  that  a  little 
space  ill  the  Journal  of  Ilortieulturc  might  advantageously  be 
devoted  to  answering  *'  A  Yobkshire  Curate  "  at  page  212 
resjiecting  the  above  subject,  as  few  things  are  more  interestin.L' 
or  do  so  much  good  as  parish  or  local  cottagers'  garden  showj!. 
Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  in  out-of-the-way 
districts,  where  cottagers  have  nothing  to  amuse  tbemsclve* 
with  in  the  evening,  that  horticultural  shows  are  needed  ;  but 
as  their  influence  is  always  productive  of  good  there  cannot  he 
too  many  of  them  about  large  towns  and  in  thickly  popuLited 
localities. 

Apart  from  attending  well  to  a  cottage  garden  and  the  batis- 
factory  result  of  securing  a  larger  and  superior  quantity  of 
produce,  it  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  that  the  man  who  takes  an 
interest  in  his  garden  never  spends  much  of  his  time  or  money 
in  the  public  house  or  other  questionable  places  of  amusement. 
This  well-known  fact  should  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  induce 
"  A  YoBKSHiBE  Curate  "  and  all  others  of  influence  to  start 
cottage  gardening  societies  where  they  do  not  exist,  and  sup- 
port them  afterwards  as  they  deserve.  Last  year  itiese.  was  a 
cottage  gardening  society  started  for  the  parish  of  Margam, 
and  from  the  success  which  has  attended  it  I  should  say  tbc 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  might  be  imitated  by 
others  with  the  same  results. 

First  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  committee.  The  members  ot 
it  should  live  in  different  parte  of  the  district  which  the  Society 
embraces,  so  as  to  work  up  the  concern,  especially  at  lirbt : 
and  of  course  those  on  the  committee  are  expected  to  take  a 
keen  interest  in  the  matter  by  encouraging  others,  raiding 
funds,  and  growing  produce  for  the  show  in  their  own  gardens. 
Five  or  six  of  a  committee  will  be  enough  to  manage  nr^j 
ordinary  local  show,  with  the  vicar  as  president,  a  trustworthy 
man  as  treasurer,  and  an  energetic  person  with  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  affair  as  secretary.  The  last  two  oftices  might  be 
combined. 

After  the  committee  is  formed  rules  should  be  made  out, 
prizes  fixed,  and  the  whole  printed  in  either  pamphlet  or  sheet 
form.  Printing  can  be  done  very  cheaply,  and  it  is  by  far  the 
best  if  not  the  only  way  of  making  matters  plain  that  all  may 
understand  them.  Rule  1st  may  state  what  the  society  is 
formed  tor.    2nd,  the  sum  payable  to  become  a  membei'.  Here 
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cottagers  become  memben  of  onr  Sociely  by  payment  of  6d. 
annually ;  amatecm,  whidb  include  farmers  and  the  better-to- 
do  classes,  pay  2#.  6^.  to  become  members ;  all  members  being 
allowed  to  compete  free  of  entrance  fee,  non-members  pay  6d. 
for  each  article  entered.  3rd,  aJX  prodactions  for  competition 
must  be  grown  by  tiie  exhibitor ;  anyone  infringing  this  role 
should  be  diaqnaUfied.  Strict  attention  requires  to  be  paid  to 
this,  as  those  who  are  inclmed  to  cheat  have  no  hesitation  in 
borrowing  other  people's  produce  and  showing  it  as  their  own, 
and  in  some  caises  they  wul  even  buy  at  neighbouring  markets. 
An  efEectoal  way  of  preventing  all  &is  is  to  have  the  entries 
sent  in  eight  or  ten  days  b^ore  the  show,  and  during  the 
intervening  time  let  the  members  of  the  committee  visit  the 
gardens  and  have  all  the  produce  entered  pointed  out  to  them. 
This  task  will  be  found  more  pleasing  than  troublesome. 
Where  the  articles  are  too  numerous  to  remember  their  appear- 
ance a  mark  of  some  kind  may  be  placed  on  each.  4th,  no 
exhibitor  shall  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  one  prize  in  each 
class,  as  it  is  not  at  all  encouraging  when  one  man  may  take 
firsts  second,  and  third  prize  for  the  same  thing.  The  more 
evenly  the  prizes  can  be  divided  amongst  all  the  competitors 
the  better ;  as  when  one  man  takes,  say,  twenty  prizes  and 
another  none,  the  latter,  with  perhaps  a  bad  or  small  garden, 
will  soon  think  it  is  labour  in  vain  to  compete  against  So-and- 
so,  when  only  one  prize  might  alter  his  opinion  entirely. 
Amateurs  are  those  who  employ  a  man  to  plant  their  garden 
and  have  other  advantages  in  plenty  of  manure,  &c.,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  productions  of  this  class  add  consider- 
ably to  the  attxactions  of  the  show. 

In  fixing  the  prizes  the  first  consideration  should  be  to  give 
the  best  to  the  kind  of  produce  most  useful  to  a  cottager.  For 
instsnoe,  to  give  5*.  for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers  and  2s.  6d,  for 
twenty-four  Potatoes  would  be  something  similar  to  giving 
preference  to  buttermilk  before  butter.  In  starting  at  first, 
when  the  exchequer  may  be  low  and  before  people  exactly 
nnderstand  what  is  what,  it  is  well  to  confine  uie  prizes  to  a 
few  useful  articles,  especially  in  the  way  of  vegetables.  Re- 
specting giving  them  other  than  money  prizes,  it  is  difficult  to 
state  appropriate  articles,  as  different  tradespeople  may  give 
according  to  their  wares. 

Last  year  when  our  Society  was  started  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Cranston  Sc  Co.,  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son,  and  Messrs.  Dicksons  ic  Co.,  Edinburgh, 
all  with  their  chaiacteristic  liberality  and  anxiety  to  advance 
horticulture  from  cottagers'  shows  upwards,  kindly  offered 
prizes  in  money,  plants,  and  seed,  and  we  found  these  of  the 
utmost  service  in  both  adding  to  the  schedule  and  bringing 
forward  good  competition.  This  year  our  special  prize  list 
comprises  articles  from  an  arm-chair  to  a  set  of  china,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  "A  Yobkshibb  Cubatb"  would  «find  the 
tradespeople  in  his  parish  useful  in  giving  prizes  of  this  and 
a  simuar  nature.  Cheap  books  on  plain  gardening  practice 
are  appropriate  for  distribution  as  prizes ;  they  cost  little, 
and  are  geneially  highly  appreciated  by  the  recipients.  All 
the  gentry  in  the  neighboumood  should  be  canvassed  for  a 
large  special  subscription  of  money,  and  with  one  thing  and 
another  like  this  I  am  sure  a  capital  cottagers*  show  might  be 
got  up  and  successfully  carried  on  in  any  jmrt  of  the  countiy. 

A  tent,  schoolroom,  or  hall  are  suitable  places  for  holding 
tiie  show,  and  the  most  suitable  time  to  have  it  for  cottage 
garden  produce  is  some  time  in  August ;  M,  or  6d,  may  be 
charged  for  admittance  to  the  show,  members  free.  Last  year 
we  took  £9  odd  in  threepences  at  the  door,  and  this  narish  is 
not  the  most  populous.  Prizes  should  also  be  offerea  to  the 
children  for  the  best  bouquet  of  wild  flowers.  Books,  which 
may  always  be  had  from  ladies  in  the  parish,  are  very  suitable 
for  these  prizes.  When  special  prizes  can  be  had,  or  the  funds 
will  allow,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  two  or  three  prizes  for  the 
best  cottage  gardens. 

Music  uways  forms  an  additional  attraction  at  any  flower 
show,  but  of  course  it  should  only  be  a  secondary  consider- 
ation. Very  oft&i  country  bands  may  be  had  cheaply  to  per- 
form for  an  affair  of  this  kind.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  say 
more  at  present,  but  I  enclose  you  one  of  our  schedules  of  last 
y^  and  for  this  season.  Perhaps  ''A  Tobkbhibb  Curate  " 
might  find  tkem  useful  if  you  forward  tbem  to  him ;  and  should 
any  other  of  your  readers  think  of  starting  a  similar  society 
it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  forward  them  a  copy  of  our  prize 
list,  as  I  am  of  opinion  nothing  can  be  too  much  trouble  to 
promote  a  cause  like  this. — J.  Muib,  Margarn^  Taibach,  South 
Wales, 

[The  prize  list>  with  another  that  has  been  sent,  shall  be 


forwarded  to  "  A  Yobkshibe  Curate  "  if  he  will  send  us  his 
full  address.] 

NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

BOSBS. — Any  pruning  left  uncompleted  should  now  be  done,  as 
the  season  is  far  advancing.  Beds  and  borders  that  have  been 
heavily  mulched  during  the  winter  will  present  a  fresher  and 
neater  appearance  by  having  the  ground  slightly  dug  over  and 
the  manure  buried.  A  better  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bo^es  is 
to  cover  the  mulching  over  with  soil  and  allow  it  to  remain  all 
the  summer. 

Boses  in  pots  started  into  growth  during  January  and  February 
are  in  a  fit  state  for  tying  out.  This  is  generally  done  when  the 
shoots  are  about  6  inches  long.  Before  the  plants  were  started 
into  growth  they  were  all  pruned  and  the  old  growths  were  bent 
over  to  induce  their  breaking  well  back ;  these  new  growths  now 
require  a  stick  to  each  to  lead  it  in  the  direction  desired.  The 
staking  also  thins  and  separates  the  shoots,  admitting  air  into  the 
centre  of  the  plants  and  strengthening  them.  If  any  shoots  are 
extra  strong  and  are  appropriating  the  support  from  their  neigh- 
bours, bendmg  them  down  will  tend  to  better  regulate  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  Small  Willows  are  the  best  sticks  for  supporting 
the  shoots ;  they  are  slender  although  just  strong  enough  for  the 
purpose  reqtdrea  without  making  the  plants  look  unsightly.  Tie 
neatly,  and  allow  the  sticks  to  remain  a  few  inches  longer  than 
the  shoot  when  first  tied  out,  for  it  vdll  grow  considerably  yet,  and 
the  Bose  bud  wUl  requiro  supporting.  Cow  manure  and^  soot 
diluted  with  water  make  a  very  safe  stimulant,  and  impart  vigour 
and  colour  to  botii  flowers  and  foliage.  Plants  only  just  started 
will  require  frequent  careful  search  for  the  maggot,  which  we  find 
more  than  usually  plentiful  tins  season ;  if  it  is  not  soon  detected 
and  destroyed  it  eats  out  the  flower  buds  and  otherwise  disfigures 
the  foliage.  Mildew  is  also  very  prevalent  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  odd  draughts  soon  affect  the  young  partiallv  develo]^ 
foliage.  OEoefnlly  avoid  any  draughts,  and  dust  the  leaves  with 
sulphur,  which  will  prevent  the  fungus  spreading.  Boses  in  pots 
require  as  much  air  as  possible,  but  on  days  when  cold  biting 
winds  prevail  it  is  not  wise  to  admit  it  unless  it  is  given  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  come  immediately  in  contact  with  the  tender  f  oliaee. 

Htaoinths  akd  Tulips  that  have  been  allowed  to  flower  with- 
out forcing  are  now  in  their  full  beauty,  and  should  have  plentj^  of 
water  and  be  shaded  when  the  sun  is  very  bright ;  those  that  have 
been  forced  earlier  are  in  a  decaying  state  and  should  be  removed 
from  the  conservatory  as  soon  as  they  are  past  their  bee^  their 
places  being  filled  with  other  plants  just  coming  into  flower. 
There  is  now  a  good  variety  of  flowers  to  choose  from— Dentzias, 
Spiraeas,  Lilacs,  Azaleas.  Epacrises,  Cyclamens,  Lachenalias,  Cme- 
rarias.  Primulas,  4c..  all  being  in  season.  These  admit  of  the 
most  effective  groupmg  with  the  addition  of  a  few  Ferns  and 
flne-foliage  plants. 

The  earliest  batch  of  Pelarffoniums  of  both  the  show  and 
fringed  varieties  are  now  fast  throwing  up  their  flower  trusses, 
and  require  assistance  by  a  free  use  of  weak  stimulants.  Cow 
manure  diluted  is  very  .safe  and  effectual.  Later  plants  that 
have  been  stopped  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  as  the 
shoots  grow  support  them*  with  neat  sticks.  All  these  plants  aro 
very  useful  and  showy  for  early  summer  display. 

Fuchsias  intended  for  flowering  in  June  or  July  should  have 
their  final  shift ;  most  of  the  plants  wiU  require  stopping  to  cause 
them  to  become  dense  and  bushy ;  encourage  growth  with  liquid 
manure.  Insert  cuttings,  and  pot  off  those  that  are  already  struck ; 
these  will  make  useful  decorative  plants  towards  the  autumn. 

Achimenes,  Caladiums,  and  Gloxinias  not  yet  started  should  be 
shaken  out,  repotted,  and  started  at  once  in  a  brisk  moist  heat ; 
these  will  be  round  very  serviceable  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
stammer  months.  It  is  also  the  time  now  to  make  preparations 
for  next  winter's  display  by  sowing  Primula  sinensis  and  Cineraria 
seed.  These  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  the  seed  covered 
very  lighiJy,  and  kept  moderately  moist  and  shaded  until  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  prick  out. 

Chrtsahthbhuhs  are  now  growing  freely,  and  if  not  potted 
out  of  the  cutting  pots  no  time  should  be  lost  in  potting  them  in 
8  or  6*inch  pots  according  to  their  strength,  placing  them  in  a 
cold  frame,  where  they  should  remain  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Pinch  the  tops  of  those  that  are  wanted  to  make  bushy  and 
compact  plants.  Cuttings  of  some  varieties  have  been  scarce 
until  now,  but  with  warmer  weaUier  the  old  stools  will  throw  up 
new  growths,  which  should  be  inserted  at  once.  ^ 

Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  Stephanotis,  and  Bougainvilleas 
should  now  be  growing  freely.  If  the  plants  are  not  repotted 
they  will  require  the  assistance  of  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  active 
growth  commences.  They  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible  and  fully  exposed  to  the  midday  sun.  Many  other  oc- 
cupants of  stoves  and  greenhouses  will  require  shade  if  the  days 
are  bright.  A  blind  erected  so  that  it  can  be  easily  pulled  up  and 
down  u  the  best,  but  a  cheap  substitute  is  formed  by  mixine 
whiting  and  skim  milk  togetner  of  the  thickness  of  paint  ana 
applying  it  with  a  common  paint  brush. 

Tnm  xvy  growing  on  houses  and  walls  to  lighten  its  bulk  and 
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prevent  winds  from  blowing  it  down  en  masse.  Rockeries  and 
ferneries  should  be  freshened  and  cleaned,  the  old  decayed  fronds 
remoTed,  and  also  any  protection  that  has  been  placed  over  them. 
Bemore  also  all  weeds,  and  gire  a  covering  of  Izcsh  soil  to  imprDve 
the  general  ^pearanoe  of  the  rockery. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEV  OARDCK. 

The  protecting  material  should  be  removed  from  Globe  Arti- 
chokes, and  a  mulching  of  manure  2  or  3  inches  thick  should  be 
placed  over  the  roots  and  around  the  crowns.  This  estimable 
vegetable  is  deserving  of  more  general  cultivation,  as  when  only 
plsun  boiled  and  seasoned  the  neads  are  very  delicious.  It  is 
aecessary  that  these  be  large  and  tender,  to  secure  which  young 
porous  plants  are  indispensable,  the  ground  being  deeply 
trenched  and  well  enriched ;  if  the  soil  be  moist  all  the  better, 
but  not  stagnant.  Young  plants  of  about  two  years'  growUi 
•afford  the  best  results.  Two,  or  at  most  three,  years  are  suffi- 
ciently  long  to  retain  the  plants  without  shifting  them ;  in  fact  a 
inew  plantation  should  be  made  every  spring  to  insure  a  supply  of 
heads  in  autumn,  these  young  plants  producing  heads  abuuMUtly 
the  following  season.  Strong  suckers  should  be  detached  with  a 
portion  of  the  old  roots,  selecting  pieces  with  three  or  four  offsets, 
displacing  all  above  that  number,  or  plant  three  strong  suckers 
together,  planting  rather  deeply  4  feet  apart  every  way,  and  mulch 
at  once,  affording  a  good  watering  if  the  weather  l>e  dry.  The 
plan^ting  may  be  done  from  now  to  the  middle  of  the  montn. 

If  Seakale  be  increased  from  roots,  strong  healthy  portions  4  to 
6  inches  in  length  should  be  planted  witliout  farther  delay  1  foot 
apart,  in  rows  18  inches  asunder,  in  well-prepared  ground.  Where 
the  soil  is  heavy  a  good  dressing  of  sand  and  ashes  is  useful,  and 
a  coating  half  an  inch  thick  of  ashes  on  the  surface  is  beneficial. 
Seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  the  same  distance  apart  as  advised  for 
planting.  Continue  to  plant  out  roots  from  the  Mushroom  house 
or  other  place  where  they  have  been  forced.  Prick  over  the  sur- 
face where  the  roots  have  been  forced  under  pots.  Make  planta- 
tions of  Rhubarb,  filling  any  vacancies  caused  by  roots  having  been 
lifted  for  forcing  purposes.  In  many  places  tbe  roots  that  have 
been  forced  are  divided,  but  they  are  so  enfeebled  by  the  process 
as  to  recover  slowly.  Strong  crowns  detached  from  plants  that  have 
not  been  forced  are  very  much  better  taken  off  with  a  portion  of 
root  and  planted  4  feet  apart  in  deep  well-enriched  moist  soil. 
St.  Kartin  is  the  finest  of  all  for  forcing,  Victoria  being  large  and 
good,  and  Monarcli  (the  largest)  of  excellent  quality.  Rhubarb 
and  Asparagus  intended  for  forcing  next  winter  must  not  be 
gathered  from  this  season,  but  allowed  to  grow  unche(^ed  so 
as  to  secure  early-matured  growth.  Onions  of  the  Tripoli  sec- 
tion sown  in  autumn  should  be  planted  out  forthwith,  but  earlier 
bulbs  are  had  by  not  transplanting,  but  thinning  the  plants  to 
3  or  4  inches  apart,  and  subsequently  drawing  every  alternate  one 
for  early  use.  The  thinnings  will,  of  course,  be  available  for 
planting  if  required.  Cauliflowers  wintered  in  frames  or  under 
handlights  should  be  planted  out.  They  will  make  a  succession 
to  those  retained  under  the  glasses,  three  or  four  of  the  strongest 
plants  being  grown  in  each,  the  plants  being  earthed  with  rich 
-compost,  and  a  good  watering  given  if  at  all  di-y.  We  grow  a 
row  of  Cauliflowers  in  the  alleys  of  the  Asparagus  beds,  planting 
18  inches  apart,  at  which  distance  they  form  heads  quite  large 
•enough  for  the  table.  If  planted  in  the  open  allow  2  feet  between 
the  rows,  or  more  distance  if  large  heads  are  wanted.  Plant  out 
Cabbage  from  the  August  sowing,  also  Lettuce. 

Make  another  sowing  of  Cauliflower,  not  omitting  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant,  Cabbage  for  autumn  and  early  winter  use, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoy,  and  Borecole  or  Kale.  Bow  also  Broc- 
coli for  spring  use,  such  as  Penaance,  Veitch's  Spring  White, 
Cooling's  Matchless,  Leamington,  Lauder's  Goshen,  and  Model. 
I'urnips  of  the  American  Strap-leaf,  Early  Snowball,  or  six-weeks 
Tarieties  should  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  border,  making  a  sue- 
■cessional  sowing  of  Lettuce,  Radishes,  Mustard  and  Cress,  the 
Australian  Cress  being  very  useful  for  salading  at  this  season. 
In  a  sheltered  situation  make  a  sowing  of  Celery  for  late  crops. 
Plants  so  raised  are  preferable  to  those  raised  under  conditions 
that  necessarily  cause  them  to  be  drawn  up  weakly.  The  main 
"Crop  of  Carrots  should  be  sown  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  also 
Beet  for  an  early  supply  of  roots,  deferring  the  principal  sowing 
until  early  in  May,  as  when  sown  earlier  the  roots  become  too  large, 
and  the  plants  not  infrequently  "  bolt."  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
Chicory. 

Sow  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  in  deep  rich  soil,  the  rows  15  inches 
apart,  placing  the  seeds  rather  thinly  and  covering  them  about  an 
inch  deep.  Complete  the  planting  of  early  and  second  early  Pota- 
toes, and  if  late  kinds  are  grown  they  should  be  planted  so  as  to 
attain  early  maturity.  There  is  nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
satisfactory  results  m  Potato  culture  as  a  careful  selection  and 
change  of  seed.  A  sowing  of  main  crop  Peas  and  Broad  Beans 
should  be  made,  also  Round  Spinach.  Sparrows  are  very  fond  of 
the  tops  of  Peas  ;  dust  the  rows  whilst  damp  with  dry  wood  ashes 
«r  soot,  and  apply  the  same  remedy,  or  quicklime,  for  slugs. 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  may  yet  be  planted,  the  sooner  the  better. 


Forcmg  Department.  —  Spring-sown  Cauliflowers,  Bmsaels 
Sprouts,  Lettuces,  d^c,  should  be  well  hardened  6ft  by  removing 
the  lights  in  favourable  weather,  and  when  the  plants  are  snflt 
ciently  advanced  plant  them  out.  Water  Potatoes  before  earthing 
them,  and  those  that  are  nearly  ready  for  nee  keep  rather  dr]r,  as 
it  improves  their  quality  considerably.  Watesr  as  required 
Radishes,  dbc..  with  tepid  water.  Thin  ont  crops  of  Carfott, 
supplying  them  with  plenty  of  moistnreu  Ventilate  fredty  when- 
ever favonrable  all  growing  ctope  of  vegetabtea  which  are  in  fnunes 
or  pits.  Prick  out  Celery  from  seed  pans,  and  place  the  plants 
close  to  the  glass  in  no  more  heat  than  to  ke^  them  gentlv  moving. 
Pot  Tomatoes  into  fruiting  pots,  removin^au  side  growths,  as  one 
stem  is  enough  for  plants  in  pots.  Sow  v  egetable  Marrow  so  ss 
to  have  strong  plants  for  planting  in  handlights  in  May ;  an  early 
dish  of  these  is  very  acceptable. 

PRUIT  HOUSBB. 

Vines. — ^Although  Vines  in  pots  afford  creditable  crops  of  esr^ 
Grapes,  better  results  are  often  had  by  planting  the  Vines  ont  in 
beds  or  borders  such  as  are  employed  for  Cucnmben.  A  span  or 
lean-to  house  answers  perfectly,  having  borders  of  3  to  4  feet  in 
width,  and  about  2  feet  deep,  so  as  to  i^init  of  about  6  inches  of 
drainage  and  18  inches  depth  of  soil.  The  Vines  being  laised 
from  eyes  will  need  to  be  forwarded  in  another  structure  until  tbts 
Grapes  are  cut.  These  being  ripe  in  March  or  early  April  will  be 
off  by  the  close  of  April  or  early^  May.  The  Vines  that  have 
fruited  are  cleared  out ;  fresh  soil  is  placed  in  the  borders  or  beds, 
and  the  Vines  that  are  to  fruit  the  rollowing  year  are  planted  at 
27  to  90  inches  apart.  If  they  have  made  considerable  prognas, 
but  are  not  root-bound,  they  may  be  turned  out  with  the  balls  entireL 
finning  the  soil  well  about  them  and  watering  well.  If  in  small 
pots  the  roots  should  be  disentangled  and  spread  out.  Tvrfj 
loam  with  an  admixture  of  a  tenth  of  lime  rubbish  is  a  suitable 
compost ;  manure  can  readily  be  given  as  a  mulch  or  in  liquid 
form.  The  canes  being  trained  near  the  glass  will  make  short- 
jointed  wood.  Almost  any  amount  of  vigour  can  be  had  by  encon- 
niging  the  laterals,  but  not  allowing  them  to  interfere  with  the 
principal  leaves,  indeed  under  good  treatment  they  will  make 
canes  like  walking  sticks  with  eyes  like  nuts,  and  being  as  much 
under  control  as  vines  in  pots  they  can  be  matured  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  starting  b}^  late  October  or  wiriy  November.  By  tlrift 
plan  the  root-action  is  considerably  extended  as  compared  with 
Vines  in  pots.  The  Vines  are  taken  up  after  fruiting,  as  is  the 
case  with  early-fruited  pot  Vines,  treating  them  as  annuals. 

Where  new  borders  have  to  be  made  for  young  Vines  they 
should  be  proceeded  with  in  dry  weather,  as  the  time  is  at  hand 
for  planting.  A  G-feet  width  of  border  will  be  sufficient  to  start 
with,  the  depth  of  border  being  30  inches.  The  roots  should  be 
spread  out  well  on  the  surface  and  covered  with  G  inches  of  soil, 
giving  a  good  supply  of  water  at  DO",  and  mulching  with  short 
dung. 

Fiffs. — Surface  roots  are  of  the  greatest  importance  m  ttie  colti- 
vation  of  fruit  trees,  none  being  more  prolific  of  roots  than  the 
Fig ;  but  to  keep  them  near  the  surfiaoe  they  require  enoonrage- 
ment  with  a  dressing  of  paitly  decomposed  manure,  which  being 
given  when  the  trees  are  fairly  moving  >vill  be  full  of  active  roots 
(provided  it  be  kei)t  moist,  as  it  ou^ht  to  be  constantly,  except 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening),  by  the  time  the  trees  need  the  most 
assistance  to  finish  the  swelling-off  of  the  crop  of  fruit.    The 
earliest  started  trees  should  have  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  or  if 
not  too  vigorous,  liquid  manure  to  help  them  to  swell-off  the 
fruit.    Trees  in  pots  will  require  to  be  frequently  attended  to  in 
the  above  respects,  observing  former  instructions  as  to  ventilating, 
watering,  syringing,  stopping  of  the  shoots,  and  removing  such 
as  are  unnecessary,  tying-in  the  shoots  as  required,  but  not  tightly, 
or  the  shoots  increasing  in  siee  rapidly  will  be  injured.    The 
fruit  on  the  earliest  forced  trees  in  pots  will  be  oommenoiog  to 
ripen.    Cease  to  syringe  the  trees,  gradually  reduce  the  atm<> 
spheric  moisture  and  increase  the  ventilation,  as  a  little  airadmittea 
constantly  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Cherry  House. —  With  the  trees  heavily  laden  with  fmit  the 
demand  for  nutriment  will  be  greater,  as  such  trees  will  be  Iws 
vigorous  than  those  with  a  less  quantity  of  fruit ;  and  wWlst  the 
former  will  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  liquid  ™*'*^*''*1 
latter  should  not  have  anything  stronger  than  water.  A  good 
soaking  of  those  elements  most  suited  to  the  requirements  of  tos 
trees  should  be  given,  and  as  often  as  required,  to  ™**°**"L^ 
soil  in  a  thoroughly  moist  condition.  Inside  borders  are  inon 
suitable  for  fruit  trees  subjected  to  early  forcing,  as  they  afford  a 
better  temperature,  more  cori'esponding  to  that  m  which  the  trees 
are  growing,  and  rendering  the  progress  of  the  crop  more  ^^^^^ 
and  satisfactory,  provided  due  regard  is  paid  to  affording  the  need- 
ful supplies  of  water.  Attend  to  ventilation  and  temperature  as 
advised  in  our  last  calendar,  syringing  the  trees  twice  every  day, 
and  keeping  the  surface  or  the  borders  constantly  moist.  As 
soon  as  the  shoots  have  made  four  or  five  joints  they  should  have 
the  points  pinched  ont  so  as  to  form  spurs,  but  those  required  for 
furnishing  the  trees  should  be  tied  in  position  early  and  be  caw* 
fully  trained-in  their  full  length.  Aphides  must  be  k:ept  under  by 
repeated  fumigation,  as  if  they  obtain  much  hold  thev  are  not 
only  difficult  to  exterminate,  but  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  fmit. 
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eStcumbers. — ^We  mxy  shortlj  expect  plenty  of  sun,  and  after 
"tlie  almost  sonleM  period  we  have  lately  experienced  it  is  more 
thAn  probable  the  foliaoe  will  flag  vnder  its  inflnenoe^an  evil 
'which  must  be  obviated  oy  shading  with  some  li^ht  material  for 
at  oonple  of  honrs  at  midday  when  the  snn  is  brightest.  Assist 
plants  in  fnll  bearing  with  frequent  applications  of  weak  liqnid 
iDannre,and  earth  np  the  roots  occasionallj.  Plants  in  bearing 
for  any  length  of  time  should  have  the  old  ezliaustod  soil  removed 
with  a  small  fork,  not  injuring  the  roots,  and  replaong  it  with 

Sod  rich  lumpj  compost  previously  warmed.  Thin  out  the  ex- 
nated  g^wths,  ana  encourage  fresh  bearing  shoots.  Expel 
worms  with  lime  or  soot  water — a  peck  to  thirty  gallons  of  water 
stirred  well  up,  letting  it  stand  forty-eight  hours,  then  watering 
with  the  clear  liquid.  Subdue  canker  at  the  collar  and  in  the 
okL  growth  by  mbbing  quicklime  into  the  affected  parts.  Damp 
the  floor  and  every  availaMe  surface  at  about  seven  o'cIock 
in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'cloc^^ 
Bjringin^  the  foliage  gently  on  warm  afternoons,  and  keep  the 
eyaporation  troughs  regularly  charged  with  liquid  manure.  Re- 
move the  old  growths,  and  stopping  and  training  must  be  attended 
to  at  least  once  a  week,  llamtain  the  temperature  previously 
advised,  keeping  np  a  good  degree  of  heat  in  pits  and  frames  by 
the  renewal  or  application  of  good  linings.    Train  the  growths, 


ging  them  down  as  required,  and  adding  fresh  warmed  soil  to 
the  nillocks  or  ridges  as  the  roots  extend.  Be  moderate  in  the 
application  of  water,  as  the  nights  are  as  yet  cold,  and  emplov 
thick  night  covering.  Sow  ridge  Idnds  for  planting  under  hand- 
glstsses  early  in  Hay. 

MeloM.^^ha  earliest  plants  will  have  set  or  be  setting  fruit 
upon  the  first  laterals.  During  the  setting  period  water  should 
only  be  given  to  prevent  flagging,  and  the  atmosphere  should  be 
kept  drier,  with  an  increase  of  temperature  of  about  j>°,  a  circu- 
lation of  warm  air  being  conducive  to  a  good  set.  Fertilise  the 
blossoms  every  day,pincning  out  the  point  of  the  shoot  two  joints 
beyond  the  fruit,  when  the  fruits  are  set  and  have  attained  the 
size  of  a  walnut  give  a  thorough  watering  ;  in  a  day  or  two  earth 
np  with  rich,  turfy,  rather  strong  loam  previously  warmed,  press- 
ing it  down  rather  firmly,  and  again  water.  Stop  the  subsequent 
growth  to  one  or  two  joints,  removing  superfluous  growths.  If 
the  bottom  heat  be  increased  o^,  or  to  85",  it  will  assist  the  swell- 
ing of  the  fruit,  the  ni^ht  temperature  70®,  and  75°  in  the  day 
by  artificial  means,  ventilating  from  that  point,  increasing  to  85° 
or  90^  and  closing  at  S5P.  Apply  the  syringe  moderately  at  3  p.m. 
on  bright  warm  afternoons,  damp  in  the  morning,  and  keep  the 
evaporation  troughs  regularly  filled  with  liqnid  manure.  Train 
the  growths  of  later  plants  regularly,  removing  at  least  every 
alternate  lateral,  rubbing  them  off  directly  they  are  perceived, 
the  remainder  being  left  at  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  pri- 
mary stem,  pinching  out  the  point  of  the  latter  after  it  has 
extended  two-thirds  of  the  required  diatance,  and  increasing  the 
.anpply  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  atmosphere  as  the  days 
lengthen.  In  pits  and  frames  a  bottom  heat  of  80^  should  be 
secured  to  plants  that  are  growing  freely ;  in  newly  made  beds 
the  bottom  heat  should  be  about  9(P.  Renew  the  linings  as 
reonired,  and  employ  thick  night  coverings. 

Pinet. — Suckers  or  disrootea  plants  started  in  Karch  shift  into 
the  fruiting  pots  as  soon  as  the  sucker  pots  are  fairly  well  filled 
with  roots,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  replenish  the 
beds  if  necessary  in  the  case  of  those  composed  of  fermenting 
materials,  turning  over  and  adding  fresh  as  may  be  required  to 
accore  a  bottom  heat  of  about  95°  at  the  base  of  the  pots  for 
newly  potted  plants.  The  beds  where  other  plants  are  plunged 
should  not  exceed  90^,  as  with  active  roots  at  the  sides  of  the  pots 
there  is  danger  above  that  degree  of  their  being  injured.  Keep 
the  air  about  such  plants  well  charged  with  moisture  during  the 
time  the  house  is  closed,  employing  no  more  fire  heat  than  is  alMO- 
lutely  necessary  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70^  or  75**  on 
mild  nights,  ventilate  slightly  at  80^,  liberally  at  90°,  closing 
with  sun  heat  at  85°,  at  which  time  syringe  the  plants,  excepting 
those  in  bloom.  Examine  all  the  plants  about  once  a  week  for 
water,  and  when  it  is  required  give  it  liberally. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

8tov€. — Plants  that  require  immediate  care  are  apt  to  receive 
more  than  their  share  of  attention  at  the  expense  of  those  that 
afford  a  display  in  autumn  and  winter,  which  must  now  have 
attention  in  the  way  of  propagating.  Cuttings  of  Centropogon 
Lucyanns  when  taken  off  with  a  heel  strike  readily  in  a  brisk 
moiBt  heat.  Its  deep  rose-coloured  tabular  flowers  are  very 
effective.  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  bright  blue,  and  Thyrsa- 
canthus  rutilans  strike  freely  from  cuttings  of  the  young  wood 
with  two  joints  and  the  growing  point.  Plumbago  coccinea 
anperba  with  its  bright  scarlet  flowers  mav  be  struck  from  cut- 
tings of  about  4  to  6  inches  in  length  taken  off  with  a  heel. 
Luculia  gratlBsima  now  struck  and  kept  growing  through  the 
season  makes  good  plants  for  early  winter  flowering.  Bericographis 
Ghhiesbreghtiana  cuttings  inserted  now  and  grown  on,  stopping 
them  once  or  twice  so  as  to  induce  a  bushy  habit,  are  useful  in 
autumn,  the  bright  red  flowers  being  effective.  Centradenias 
rosea  and  floribunda  are  very  free  flowerers,  cuttings  now  struck 
and  grown  on  make  good  plants.    Dalechampia  Roezliana  rosea  is 


also  a  winter,  indeed  a  continuous  bloomer  of  a  soft  rose  colour, 
and  Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezli  yields  to  no  plant  in  fiezy 
orange ;  both  are  best  raised  from  seed.  Burchema  capensis,  a 
fine  orange  fiower,  is  not  so  extensively  grown  as  it  deserves. 
Begonias  fnchsioides,  B.  insignis,  B.  Saundersiana,  B.  Ingrami, 
B.  X)ie8welliana,  and  B.  nitida  and  the  var.  odorata,  B.  hvbrida 
midtinora,  are  fine  if  grown  from  cuttings  inserted  now,  flower- 
ing profusely  all  through  the  winter,  young  plants  being  prefer- 
ame  to  old  ones.  B.  Weltoniensis  and  B.  parviflora  cuttings  now 
inserted  will  make  good  plants  for  late  summer  flowering.  Poin- 
settias  that  have  been  kept  dry  to  rest  them  after  flowering  should 
now  have  water,  cutting  them  back  if  not  already  done,  placing 
in  a  growing  temperature.  There  are  two  modes  of  growing  this 
fine  autumn  and  winter  plant.  One  is  with  single  growths  from 
Sj^ring-stmck,  also  summer-struck,  cuttings  in  small  pots,  which 
are  the  most  useful  for  general  purposes ;  and  the  other  by  cut- 
ting back  some  of  the  strongest  of  last  season's  plants  to  within 
6  inches  of  the  pot,  placing  them  in  moderate  heat— ^0°  at  night 
being  sufficiently  high,  as  they  are  injured  by  too  much  heat  and 
by  not  having  plenty  of  light.  We  strike  our  cuttings  in  the 
full  sun — short  stubby  cuttings  of  8  or  4  inches  in  length,  with  a 
heel  of  the  old  wood — and  grow  the  plants  in  frames  after  June, 
maintaining,  however,  a  warm  temperature  by  judicious  venti- 
lation, the  object  being  to  keep  the  growths  short  and  stocky,  for 
when  drawn  they  are  spoiled.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  broken 
they  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  the  ball  reduced  and  re- 

E>tted  in  good  loam  in  the  same  sized  pots.  Such  plants  being- 
rge  are  fine  for  conservatory  decoration.  Scutellaria  Moccini- 
ana  cuttings  placed  five  or  six  in  a  G-inch  pot  strike  readily  in 
brisk  moist  heat,  and  when  established  shift  them  into  8-mch 
and  grow  them  near  the  glass  :  in  late  summer  the  scarlet  heads  of 
bloom  are  veiT  bright.  Francisceas  are  fine  early-spring  flower- 
ing plants.  F.  confertiflora  variegata  has  leaves  creamy  white 
with  very  little  green.  Its  purple  flowers  contrast  well  with  the 
varie^tion,  and  are  very  fragrant.  The  almost  ever-flowering 
F.  uniflora  or  Hopeana  and  F.  Lindeniana  are  worth  a  place,  but 
F.  calycina  major  is  very  much  the  best.  Cuttings  of  tne  yoxmg 
shoots  taken  off  with  a  heel  strike  readily  in  a  brisk  heat  in  sand. 
Panciatiums,  like  many  other  good  old  plants,  have  been  ousted 
by  newer  introductions,  being  put  aside  for  Eucharises,  than  which 
they  are  even  more  beautiful  and  equally  sweet,  certainly  more 
elegant,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  stove.  P.  caribbesum, 
P.  fragrans,  and  P.  ovatum  are  superb.  Keep  a  close  scrutiny  for 
mealy  bug  and  scale,  removing  every  trace,  as  attention  now  will 
save  much  after  labour.  Fumigate  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
aphis  or  thrips,  and  syringe  the  plants  morning  and  afternoon. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  "We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privatel^f  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questiona 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questiona 
through  the  post.  , ' 

SWEBT-soBNTED  Ctclambns  (JB.  Jl.)«— M  yoq."^!  send  US  your  full 
addrsH,  a  gentleman  who  la  a  lover  of  Cyclam^  <<lll  be  glad  to  assist  you 
in  obtaining  such  yarieties  as  you  reqoire.^' 

Rbvovino  Greenhouse  (r.  H.).—VC  is  a  donbtfnl  case,  and  you  had 
better  consult  a  solicitor. 

PROTECTIXO  THE  TilUKKS  OP  TREES  (-4  Perplexed  On^.— Earth  piletl 
a«;aiDst  the  tranlLs  of  the  trees  to  the  height  of  6  to  7  feet  would  not  only 
not  benefit  the  trees  but  it  would  injure  thorn,  and  probably  considerably. 
Previously  to  placing  tlio  soil  in  the  required  position  build  a  dry  wall  round 
the  trunks  of  tlie  trues,  and  they  will  be  rendered  quite  safe  from  injury. 

Lily  op  the  Valley  kot  Flowering  (J »»«/««•) .—The  crowns  were 
probably  defective.  To  induce  them  to  flower  next  year  your  object  now 
should  be  to  encourage  the  growth  of  healthy  foliage  and  to  maintain  it  as 
long  as  possible.  A  shelf  close  to  the  gloss  in  a  greenhouse,  or  a  cold  frame- 
will  be  suitable  for  the  plants,  which  must  be  la'ell  supplied  >vlth  water  and 
be  freely  Tentilated.  Early  in  May  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  the  garden^ 
still  vratenng  them  when  needed,  or  the  clumps  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots  and  be  planted  in  good  soil,  potting  them  again  in  the  autumn. 

Hyacinths  after  Flowerinq  ( Various).— Il%  soon  as  the  flowers  £ad& 
remove  the  spikes  and  support  the  plants  with  water  as  usual,  a  little  weak 
liquid  manure  twice  a  week  being  beneficial,  so  as  to  induce  the  growth  of 
healthy  foliage.  A  light  position  in  a  cold  frame  with  abundant  ventilatioQ 
will  be  suitable  for  them  until  mild  weather  ensues,  when  they  may  be  placed 
in  a  warm  aitnation  out  of  doors  to  mature  their  growth.  They  will  not 
inodnoft  spikes  eqoal  to  those  formed  by  imported  bulbs,  but  if  three  or  mor» 
of  the  homa-ripeued  bulbs  axe  placed  in  a  pot  they  produce  a  very  cheerfol 
effect  the  second  year.  Tulips  and  Crocuses  that  have  flowered  in  pota 
should  be  planted  out  during  mild  weather  in  April. 

B0BB8  FOR  North-east  Wall  {S.  H.  5.).— All  kinds  of  climbing  and 
strong-growing  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  would  succeed  provided  their  roots 
were  well  mulched  with  manure,  and  water  was  given  as  required.  Plums 
and  Korello  Cherries  would  also  succeed  on  the  same  aspect.  Without 
knowing  more  precisely  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  we  cannot  say 
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-what  trvdix  vrould  succeed  best  la  yonr  garden.  You  might  derive  practical 
and  useful  information  by  observing  the  fruit  trees  in  your  district.  Early 
Potatoes,  indeed  nearly  all  early  vegetables,  usually  succeed  well  in  sandy 
soil,  especiaUy  If  the  ground  is  mulched  with  manure  and  water  is  applied 
freely  during  d^  weather.  Salt  at  the  rate  of  ft  cwt.  per  acre  is  a  cheap 
And  good  application  for  such  soil. 

House  for  Roses  (7*.  iC.).— The  form  of  house  depends  entirely  on  the 
mode  of  culture  you  intend  to  adopt,  whether  you  require  fine  plants  or 
only  cut  blooms.  A  span-roofed  house  with  a  stage  (or  bed  if  yon  desire  to 
liave  the  Roses  planted  out),  6  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  path  round  it  and 
flat  side  stages  3  feet  wide  next  the  glass,  would  enable  you  to  graw  fine 
apeclmens,  the  house  being  light  and  well  ventUated.  For  forcing  for  early 
blooms  a  lean-to  house  with  a  south  aspect,  the  path  being  along  the  bock 
and  2  feet  from  the  wall,  is  suitable.  The  back  wall  can  then  be  covered 
with  such  valuable  varieties  as  Har6chal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Belle 
Lyonnalse,  Sic,  a  wide  bed  or  border  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  path  afford- 
Inig  convenience  for  plants  in  pots  or  planted  out,  the  hot-water  pipes  being 
in  front.  A  house  of  this  kind  requires  less  fire  heat  than  a  span-roofed 
lionse.    It  cannot  be  too  light. 

Roses  (JBu^).— We  do  not  know  of  a  book  of  the  nature  you  require* 
Ton  cannot  have  better  information  on  Roses  than  that  published  from 
time  to  time  in  our  oolnnms,  and  any  question  on  which  you  require  special 
information  will  be  readily  answered.  Do  not  peg  down  >our  newly-planted 
China  Roses  at  present,  but  prune  them  rather  closely  so  as  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  vigorous  shoots,  which  may  be  pegged  down  in  the  autumn. 
Huch  plants  as  you  name  will  do  well  in  the  scroll  beds,  as  also  would  snch 
■annuals  as  Convolvulus  n^iinor  tricolor,  Saponaria  calabrica,  and  probably 
Nasturtium  King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  the  seed  being  sown  in  the  beds  early  in 
the  present  month. 

Manube  fob  Garden  (IrUh  SiibKHber).—It  the  soil  is  naturally  fertile 
the  manure  at  your  command  will  enable  you  to  grow  moderately  good  but 
not  luxuriant  crops.  You  would  find  a  bag  of  guano  very  advantageous 
for  making  liquid  manure,  mixing  half  an  ounce  of  guano  with  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  applying  it  to  plants  and  crops  when  they  are  in  a  growing  state, 
or  if  guano  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  the  crops  daring 
showery  weather  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  each  square  yard  of  ground 
it  will  be  very  beneficlaL  The  Fern  is  Polystichum  acnleatum  and  is  quite 
liardy. 

SHOW  PSLABGONIUVS  (S.  B^  Cheshire). ^Thu  following  are  six  good 
varieties :— Corsair,  Arttst^  Prince  Leopold,  Highland  Lassie,  Ruth,  and 
Woman  in  White. 

Sault  Autumn-flowebino  Plants  (2>.  r.).— Besides  the  plants  vou 
name  you  may  raise  such  plants  as  Balsams,  sowing  the  seMl  in  linr, 
Cockscombs,  Celonas,  and  Globe  Amaranthuses ;  but  all  the  plants  would 
thrive  better  in  frames,  kept  close  and  moist  according  to  the  weather, 
during  the  summer  months  than  under  the  shade  of  Vines.  You  should 
also  grow  Achimeues,  Gloxinias,  and  TJHmna  j  and  for  late  autumn  Vallobas, 
Salvia  splendens,  and  Chxysanthemums. 

Pruniko  Young  Fruit  Tbees  (/don).— As  the  roots  have  been  neoes- 
.sarily  mutilated  by  the  removal  of  the  trees,  the  branches  also  should  be 
correspondingly  shortened,  otherwise  the  trees.  Instead  of  making  frae 
healthy  growth,  will  probably  assume  a  stunted  condition  from  whi<m  they 
will  not  speedily  recover.  A  suitable  Conifer  for  your  lawn  wotdd  be  a 
Wellingtonia,  or  any  of  the  following  would  look  well— Oedrus  Deodan, 
Cupressus  Nordmanniana*  or  Pioea  nobiUs. 

Lobelias  {A.  B.  IT.).— You  will  be  able  to  distinguish  L.  speciosa  from 
the  variety  compacta  by  the  stronger  growth  and  larger  foUage  of  the 
former.  The  difierence  will  be  appcoent  when  the  plants  are  large  enough 
for  pricking  out,  or  at  any  rate  before  you  require  to  plant  them  in  the 
garden. 

Gbowing  British  Ferns  {A  iZturian).— The  frame  you  name  will  be 
suitable.  We  should  place  it  on  a  row  of  bricks  in  a  cool  partially  shaded 
position  during  the  summer  months,  removing  it  to  a  warmer  site  during 
the  winter.  If  the  pots  are  plunged  in  ooooa-nut  fibre  refuse  the  plants  will 
thrive  better  than  if  not  plunged,  especially  any  that  are  rather  small  and 
delicate,  and  the  plunging  material  wul  protect  the  roots  during  the  winter. 
The  mode  of  glazing  is  efficient,  and  the  frame  will  not  require  heating. 

Cyclamens  aftbb  Flowebing  (A  Lady).—V\as»  your  plants  in  a 
frame,  and  water  them  as  required  so  as  to  promote  the  growth  of  foliage, 
or  they  may  be  planted  out  in  light  soil  In  May,  potting  them  again  in 
September.    If  they  are  not  planted  out  they  may  be  potted  when  fresh 

growth  is  commencing  in  the  autumn.  Do  not  thin  the  growths  of  the 
ladiolnses,  but  keep  the  pots  m  a  cool  and  very  light  frame.  Seed  of 
Rhodanthe  should  be  sown  in  ft-inch  pots,  the  pltmts  being  subsequently 
thinned  out,  leaving  about  six  in  each  pot.  Without  knowing  the  names  of 
the  Ipomaeas  and  Amaranthuses  we  are  unable  to  answer  your  questions  re- 
specting them.  If  you  send  the  names  of  the  varieties  you  must  repeat  also 
the  subject  on  which  you  desire  information. 

Pears  on  Quince  stocks  {dmnavght  Subscriber).  —  Your  gardener  Is 
right,  and  you  may  safely  plant  all  the  trees  that  grow  freely,  and  in  due 
time  they  will  bear  good  crops  of  fruit. 

Rough  Plate  Glass  (£.  (7.).— Although  snch  glass  affords  sufficient 
shade  for  conservatories  goneraUy,  we  have  found  that  a  slight  additional 
■shade  is  occasionally  required  durhig  very  bright  weather  by  Fenis  in  houses 
glazed  with  rough  glass,  unless  the  Ferns  can  be  placed  in  shady  positions 
such  as  are  often  afforded  by  plants  of  larger  growth  that  reqube  light. 
You  may  raise  any  quantity  of  Watercress  plants  by  purchasing  bunches 
from  the  vendors,  and  inserting  the  cuttings  in  light  rich  very  moist  soil  in  a 
^shaded  position ;  or  plants  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  similar  soil. 

AUBICULAS  (P.  Rais^fbrd).— The  flowers  of  show  varieties  have  green 
grey,  or  white  edges,  white  paste,  and  yellow  tube.  Selfti  have  white  centres 
with  a  border  of  one  colour  only,  as  plum  or  purple,  and  have,  Uke  the  show 
Tarteties,  foliage  more  or  less  mealy.  Alpines  have  plain  green  foliage  not 
mealy,  mostly  yellow  centres,  and  maroon  or  crimson  shaded  borders. 

EVEBGBBBN  CLnnBEBS  FOB  A  POBCH  (.Old StibuTiber). —Lonioen  brachy- 
poda  with  white  and  pale  yeUow  flowers,  Berberis  Darwinii  with  stout  glossy 
foliage  and  rich  yellow  flowers,  Ligustrum  japonicum  with  handsome  green 
foliage  and  white  flowers,  wiU  answer  in  any  part  of  this  country.  If  you 
live  in  the  south  you  may  have  Escallonia  macrantha  with  stout  dark  green 
glossy  foliage  and  spikes  of  deep  pink  flowers,  and  quite  the  best  plant  for 
the  purpose ;  or  Berberidopsis  corallina  with  foliage  of  a  yet  darker  shade 


of  green  and  deep  crimson  flowers ;  Ceanothns  rigidns,  a  mass  of  pale 
laTender  flowers  in  early  spring ;  and  Ceanothns  divaricatos  equally  orna- 
mental with  flowon  of  a  somewhat  deeper  shade  of  colour  later  in  the  year. 

Planting  Potatoes  (Subscriber).— U  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  Potatoes 
usually  grow  luxuriantly  we  should  take  up  every  alternate  row  and  plant 
the  sets  at  the  wider  distances  ;  but  if  the  soil  is  light  and  rather  poor  we 
should  allow  them  to  remain.  The  sets  can  be  removed  now  wltiiout  sus- 
taining any  injury.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  the  sets  ought  not  to  be  covered 
more  than  S  inches  deep.  If  the  ground  is  very  strong,  approaching  to  clay, 
and  if  the  sets  had  not  made  some  growth  before  being  planted,  many  of 
them  will  probably  not  grow  at  all.  It  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  the 
whole  of  the  tubers  shoudd  be  taken  up  and  replanted  In  rows  3  to  2^  feet 
apart  according  as  the  soil  is  light  or  heavy,  covering  the  sets  about  8  inches 
deep  in  strong  soil,  4  inches  in  medium,  and  5  inches  deep  if  the  soil  is  light 
and  dry. 

Vines  Bbeaking  Weaxlt  (Idem).— The  Vines  were  sufficiently  injured 
last  year  by  thrips  to  account  for  their  growing  so  weakly  this  year.  If  you 
pennit  the  insects  to  increase  to  the  same  extent  this  year  the  Vines  will 
be  ruined.  As  soon  as  the  Vines  are  in  full  leaf  fumigate  them  lightly  on 
two  consecutive  nights  every  week,  except  when  the  bunches  are  in  bloom. 
By  adopting  this  practice  and  syringing  r^rol^riy,  the  insecto  wiU  be  checked 
and  the  Vines  wUl  not  be  injured.  You  injured  the  foliage  by  excessive 
fumigation.  Continue  the  present  temperature  until  the  bunches  are  yisible, 
then  Increase  it  6*^,  giving  a  further  increase  of  ft^  when  the  Vines  axe 
flowering.    Black  Hamburghs  set  freely  with  a  night  temperature  of  6(P. 

Vine  bunches  Cubling  (J.  8.  (yOrad^).— It  usually  arises  from  the 
roots  being  deep  in  a  cold  outaide  border,  and  is  very  common  this  season 
where  the  roots  have  not  been  well  protected  with  a  thick  covering  of  leaves 
and  litter.  Indeed  some  early  vinenes  have  entirely  failed  from  ttie  outside 
borders  not  having  been  covered  with  fermentlnig  materials.  There  are 
other  causes  of  the  bunches  curling,  the  most  frequent  being  imperfect  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood,  resulting  in  long- jointed  soft  growths. 

Making  a  Vine  Bordeb  (S.  M.).-  If  the  site  is  wet  it  should  be  effldently 
drained.  The  soil  being  clay  a  concrete  bottom  is  desirable;  yet  if  yoa 
raise  the  border  above  the  ground  level  instead  of  excavatmg,  using  chalk 
liberally  for  drainage  and  protecting  it  from  soil  particles  t^  covering  it 
vrith  a  layer  of  turf  graas  side  downwards,  you  nay  with  good  soil  and 
management  grow  naenil  crops  of  Gnqies. 

Gbbsnhoube  and  Stote  Plants  (A  Reader).  —  Azaleas  :  Madame 
Charles  Van  Bckhante,  Madame  Van  der  Cruyssen,  Neptune,  Jean  Vervaene, 
Comte  de  Chambord,  and  Todmani.  Greenhouse  plants  :  Boronia  serrulata, 
Chorosema  cordata  splendens.  Acacia  longtfolia  magniflca,  Brioetemon  Una- 
rieefollum,  Leschenaultia  intermedia,  and  Phcenoooma  prdifera  BanwwI. 
Stove  foliage  plants :  Croton  Weismanni,  C.  Barl  of  Derby,  C.  Prince  of  Walea, 
Dracama  Robinaoniana,  D.  Goldieana,  D.Baptisti,  Aralia  Veitchi,  Anthurium 
Veitchi,  Diefflenbachia  Baraquiniana,  Maianta  roeeo-picta,  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
and  Areca  Verschaflelti.  Stove  flowering  plants :  Allamanda  giandifloFB* 
Anthurium  Schertaerianum,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Clerodendron  Balfouri- 
anum,  Dipladenia  Btearl^ana,  Ixora  Duffli,  Ixora  Colet,  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda,  Rondeletia  spedoaa  major,  Tabemnmontana  coronarla  floro  pleno, 
Medinilla  magniflca,  and  Gardenia  florida.  Orange  trees :  BxoeLdor,  Malteae 
Blood  Orange,  Tangierine,  and  St.  Michael's. 

Peach  Buds  Dbopping  (J.  of  TT.).— The  buds  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  soapy  solution,  1  lb.  of  soft  soap  to  half  a  gallon  of  water  being  too 
strong  t^  half ;  besides,  the  shoots  were  literally  smothered  with  the  dlayey 
pigment.  The  wood  seems  very  unripe,  but  the  buds  are  destroyed,  though 
it  is  possible  they  may  have  bera  cast  owing  to  thdr  imperftet  development 
from  a  defldenoy  of  water  at  the  roots  after  the  fruit  was  gathered,  or  in 
tlie  late  stages  ci  growth,  or  frcnn  attack  by  red  spider.  Keep  the  trees  moist 
at  the  roots,  and  avoid  nsing  the  pigment. 

OUCUMBBBS  Cankbbing  (Oirr).— W^  cannot  tell  the  cause,  but  quick- 
lime rubbed  into  the  parts  aCEected  will  subdue  the  canker  if  applied  suffi- 
ciently early.  There  ia  no  objection  to  horse  droppings  mixed  with  sawdust 
for  forming  a  Mushroom  bed,  but  much  may  be  add  in  its  favour. 

Sanchbzia  nobilib  Tbbatment  (E.H.J.).— It  suQceeds  admirably  in 
rich  turfy  loam  with  a  little  leaf  soil,  using  the  compost  rather  rough,  and 
affording  free  drainage,  as  it  requires  abundant  supplies  of  water  and  must 
have  a  moist  brisk  heat  to  bring  it  out  in  good  condition,  and  should  not  be 
subjected  to  sudden  fluctuation  of  temperature  or  of  atmoq^eric  moistoxe. 
Plenty  of  Ught  is  neoeasazy  to  give  it  a  good  colour. 

Whitb  Gbapx  fob  Inabching  (/o^kaZXaieMm).— Duke  of  Bnodeuch  or 
Buckland  Sweetwater  would  be  suitable,  as  they  auooeed  under  the  same 
treatment  as  Hamburghs. 

Abalia  SlEBOLDi  (G.  i^.).— When  in  free  growth  and  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots  an  application  of  weak  liquid  manure  would  be  advantageoua ; 
this  is  preferable  to  mixing  manure  with  the  soil  unless  it  is  thoroughly 
decayed,  and  then  it  may  form  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  compost. 

POTTING  Cahellias  (Idem).— They  must  not  be  potted  as  soon  as  the 
young  wood  has  ceased  growing,  but  it  shoiild  be  deferred  until  the  bods  aro 
set,  as  to  pot  them  before  the  buds  axe  formed  would  probably  cause  them 
to  start  into  fresh  growth.  They  may  safely  be  potted  Immediately  after 
flowering  or  when  going  out  of  bloom. 

Potting  Indian  Azaleas  (Idem).—'Bjepot  them  immediately  after  flower* 
ing,  and  encourage  growth  by  placing  them  in  moist  heat. 

sownra  Pbihbobb  and  Cowslip  (E.  T.  ^.).— Sow  during  this  or  the 
early  part  of  next  month  in  moderately  rich  flne  soil  upon  an  east  or  other 
border  where  the  plants  will  be  shaded  from  the  midday  sun.  Cover  the 
seeds  lightly,  and  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  want  for  water.  When  large 
enough  to  handle  prick  them  out  8  inches  apart  in  beds,  lift  with  balls  in 
autumn  or  early  spring,  and  remove  to  where  they  are  required  to  flower. 

Scale  on  Peach  Tbees  (X  r.  ir.).— Mix  paraffin  oil  and  water  in  equal 
parts,  and  apply  it  to  the  scale  with  a  brush,  not  touching  the  buds  now 
they  are  swelling. 

Minimum  Tempbbatube  of  Stove  in  Wintbb  (A.  IT.,  Erith).—la  the 
late  winter  a  temperature  of  M''  in  the  morning  was  not  too  low,  nor  yet  60° 
by  day  when  the  weather  outside  was  cold  and  the  aky  overcast.  During 
severe  weather  it  is  not  advisable  to  resort  to  hard  firing  to  maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  60°  to  65'*,  and  W  to  70^  by  day  by  artificial  means ;  but  in 
mild  weather  the  latter  temperature  should  be  secured. 

Abrangement  of  Flxte  (A  Reader).  — "pToridefi  you  can  mi^ifii^n  « 
hlght  temperature  of  60<*  during  severe  weather  we  should  not  alter  the  flne , 
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at  any  additiooal  bends  might  impair  the  draught.  A  protector  placed  on 
the  flue  would  be  Talnable  for  raising  leeds,  striking  cuttings,  or  for  encou- 
raging the  growth  of  any  very  tender  or  delicate  plants,  the  pots  being  plunged 
in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  or  sawdust^  which  should  be  kept  constantly  moist. 
If  you  extend  the  flue  avoid  any  sharp  angles,  ma-ir^ng  the  turnings  as 
smooth  and  roimd  as  possible. 

8TABTIKG  Vines  {J.  A).— Continue  a  night  temperature  of  50^  until  the 
bunches  can  be  detected,  then  increase  it  to  SS^  until  they  ere  on  the  point 
of  flowering,  when  the  night  temperature  may  be  60^.  Night  temperature, 
bowerer,  n»Uy  means  the  minimum  early  morning  temperature,  so  that  the 
house  should  be  a  few  degrees  in  excess  of  those  figures  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
«t  night.  The  day  temperature  should  be  V*  warmer  by  fire  heat  alone ; 
with  sun  and  air  it  may  be  16°  to  SO*'  warmer.  Close  the  house  at  a  tem- 
perature of  80^.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  admit  air  at  the  top  of 
the  house  very  early  in  the  morning,  increasing  it  with  the  increasing  tem- 
perature As  soon  as  you  can  perceive  the  bunches  retain  those  shoots  that 
are  the  most  promising,  rubbing  off  the  others ;  those  retained  being  about 
a  foot  apart.  Pinch  out  the  tips  of  the  shoots  at  one  or  two  joints  beyond 
the  bunches,  and  continue  pinching  to  one  leaf  as  the  after  growth  is  made. 
The  Vines  must  can:>'  all  the  foliage  possible  without  crowcUng.  As  the 
season  advances  fire  heat  will  not  be  necessary.  By  starting  the  Vines  now 
the  Grapes  will  be  ripe  by  the  time  you  require  them,  and  the  wood  will  be 
-well  matured  for  next  year's  crop. 

GULSS  FOR  A  Leak.to  Housb  {H.  M.  C.).— The  best  glass  for  a  roof  is 
91-os.  Snds,  and  quarter-inch  laps  will  answer  well ;  16-oz.  Snds  Is  quite  good 
enough  for  the  ends. 

JsUjiVlD  IfAirURKS  (i8ltTtt/<iA>r).--We  do  not  think  that  the  small  quantity 
of  chninnal  used  in  deodorising  liquid  manure  is  sufficient  to  materially 
■affect  its  efficiency.  Charcoal  acts  in  a  peculiar  manner,  converting  sul- 
pboreted  hydrogen — one  of  the  most  offensive  products  of  decomposition — 
into  sulphuric  acid,  and  ammonia  into  nitric  add,  both  of  which  compounds 
are  valuable  to  plants  although  they  are  but  slowly  released  from  the  char- 
coal. We  have  frequently  applied  liquid  manure  to  plants  in  which  charcoal 
has  been  immersed,  and  always  with  good  results.  Bone  dust  can  be  obtained 
from  anyone  dealing  in  agricultural  manures.  With  more  root-action  and 
light  your  Fuchsias  will,  we  think,  recover. 

PH08PHATS  OF  AMICOKIA  (JET.  H,  IL).— It  forms  excellent  liquid  manure 
ior  such  plants  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemums,  and  plants  of 
that  natue,  also  for  fine-foliaged  plants  that  require  more  support  than  the 
aoil  in  the  pots  afford.  Half  an  ounce  per  gallon  is  a  proper  strength  for 
such  phmtB  as  Chrysanthemums,  but  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  per  gallon  is 
snfficiently  strong  for  the  other  plants  named.  Flowering  plants  seldom 
need  liquid  manure  until  the  fiower  buds  are  formed,  nor  do  foliage  plants 
until  their  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  It  may  be  applied  twice  or  thrice  a 
weak  aoooraing  to  the  condition  of  the  plants  and  the  sixe  of  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  growing. 

Namks  OF  Plantb  {John  PaorMn).— Plumbago  capensis.  (/T.  /).).— The 
Orchid  is  Coelogyne  flaccida.  The  Fern  is  a  Nephrodium,  perhaps  a  variety 
of  N.  molle.  {F.  M,  Z.).— We  do  not  undertake  to  name  florists'  varieties- 
Init  we  recognise  your  Camellias  as— 1,  Jubilee ;  3,  Comte  de  Gfomer ;  8,  Paeons 
taa^  alba ;  and  4,  possibly  VerBchaifeltii  {A,  B.),—\  and  3,  Cattleya  ame- 
thystoglooa;  3,  C.  intermedia.  {E.  <7.).— 1,  Aspldium  trifoliatnm;  8,  Da- 
valUa  diisecta;  8,  Pteris  serrulata  maxima;  4,  Adiantum  curratum;  6, 
Blechnum  oocidentale.  (/.  C).  —  1,  Laminm  purpureum  ;  3,  Asplenium 
longisBimum ;  8,  Begonia,  probably  ManthalUI ;  4,  Bpedmen  too  withered,  it 
appears  to  be  a  Myosotis ;  6,  Pteris  serrulata.  We  cannot  name  varieties 
of  Polyanthuses  or  other  florists'  flowers.  (/.  JS.  i*.).— Acacia  longifoUa. 
mfingham).— It  is  a  Verbascnm,  but  we  cannot  determine  the  species  from 
the  spiacimen  sent.  ifimuiaiU  BMder),—!,  Cornus  mascula ;  3,  Bcilla  siberica : 
3,  Saxifraga  crasaifolia.  {A  Reguiar  dubKribtr),  —  8,  Cnpressus  toruloaa. 
We  cannot  name  the  others  without  the  flowers.  {B.  A,  R^  WaUon-on- 
TAamef).— Verbascum  viigatum,  a  British  species.  (^Sandf;ate).—We  think 
it  is  a  fine  bloom  of  Alba  plena. 
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FIELD  CULTURE  OF  PEAS. 

At  first  sight  this  appears  to  be  a  rather  narrow  and  nnimpor 
tant  Bnbjecc,  but  practically  it  is  not  so,  for  when  we  consider  the 
-rarions  sorts  of  this  pulse  for  early  and  late  sowing,  for  doable 
culture,  for  the  value  and  uses  of  the  com  haulm,  d^c,  we  have 
numerous  and  important  points  upon  which  the  novice  will 
require  to  be  informed ;  and  when  we  further  consider  the  variety 
of  soils  composing  home  farms  in  the  different  conntiej,  upon 
nearly  all  of  which  peas  may  be  successfully  grown  where  the 
climate  is  favourable,  it  at  once  opens  out  a  wide  iield  for  de- 
scribing the  cultivation  of  this  crop. 

Nearly  all  the  soils  when  properly  cultivated  are  under  certain 
circumstances  made  to  produce  peas ;  those  situated  near  towns  are 
often  double  cropped,  when  the  peas  can  be  sold  for  pulling  green. 
The  land,  however,  if  at  all  foul  with  grass  and  weeds,  must  be 
tilled  in  the  autumn,  because  there  is  no  time  to  till  the  land 
In  early  spring,  not  even  by  laying  out  dung,  for  that  not  only 
delays  the  seed  time  but  does  not  do  so  well  for  the  crop  as  when 
plonghed-in  daring  the  autumn.  If  the  land  had  been  laid  up  by 
winter  ploughing  there  ought  to  be  no  more  work  required  in  the 
spring  than  to  well  stir  the  soil  with  the  scarifier,  but  which  is 
better  done  by  Howard's  self-lifting  drag.    Peas  should  always  be 


drilled  in  a  freshly-moved  soil,  and  when  it  is  intended  to  grow 
peas  and  cabbages  together,  the  peas  being  pulled  green  and  the 
cabbages  left  to  grow  for  cattle  feeding  on  the  home  farm,  the 
peas  may  be  drilled  at  about  14  inches  apart  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  bushels  per  acre.  Some  early  dwarf  sort  should  be  selected 
which  does  not  produce  haulm  more  than  about  3  feet  in  length. 
But  as  the  most  valuable  of  these  sorts  generally  used  by  the 
market  gardeners  are  too  expensive  to  buy  for  field  culture  it  is 
well  to  grow  an  acre  or  two  for  seed  for  the  following  year.  As 
soon  as  the  peas  are  high  enough  to  bear  horse-hoeing  it  should 
be  done,  as  it  facilitates^  the  hand-hoeing.  We  do  the  hoeing  at 
14  inches  between  the  lines  with  a  common  horse  hoe  generally 
used  for  root  culture,  but  the  two  side  shares  are  made  like 
the  centre  hoe  in  general  use.  This  stirs  the  land  and  destroys 
the  weeds.  As  soon  as  the  hand-hoeing  is  completed  cabbage 
plants  of  the  Champion  Drumhead  variety  of  cattle  cabbage  are 
planted  with  the  spade,  and  the  larger  and  stronger  the  plants 
are  the  better,  for  they  hold  their  own  well  agamst  the  peas. 
They  are  set  between  every  third  row  of  peas  at  a  distance  of 
about  42  inches  apart  about  the  first  week  in  May. 

In  selling  the  early  peas  for  pulling  green  it  is  best  to  sell  them 
by  arrangement^  the  purchaser  picking  at  his  own  cost,  leaving 
the  haulm.  This  is  found  to  answer  better  than  pulling  for  the 
buyer,  because  it  is  often  a  serious  disturbance  to  the  working 
staff  of  the  farm.  When  they  are  all  picked  the  haulm  may  be 
cut  and  ricked  for  winter  fodder.  The  space  between  the  cabbages 
should  be  immediately  horse-hoed  between  the  lines  and  hand- 
hoed  between  the  plants :  in  this  way  a  full  crop  of  cabbages  may 
be  grown,  particularly  ii  2  cwt.  per  acre  of  guano  or  nitrate  of 
soda  is  hoed  in.  The  crop  of  peas  sold  by  contract  for  palling 
green  will  on  the  average  oe  of  equal  value  to  a  crop  of  field  peas 
commonly  grown  for  a  crop  alone.  This  double  culture  is  only 
recommended  where  the  peas  are  to  be  sold  green. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  pprowth  of  early  field  peas  which 
may  be  grown  when  the  land  is  clean  with  the  view  of  taking  a 
crop  of  turnips,  mustard,  or  rape  after  the  peas  are  harvested.  The 
preparation  of  the  lana  may  be  the  same  as  we  have  described 
above,  and  the  manure  if  dung  is  used  should  be  laid  on  in  the 
autumn  :  if  any  artificial  manure  is  used  it  should  be  ploughed-in 
during  the  spring,  because  if  spread  on  the  surface  it  increases  the 
growth  of  weeds  too  much.  We  have  tried  drilling  at  various 
distances  between  the  rows,  but  we  like  12  or  14  mches  best, 
because  after  being  horse-hoed  and  hand-hoed  the  peas  close  up 
in  growth  and  effectually  keep  down  the  annual  weeds.  We  have 
found  that  when  drilled  at  20  inches  apart  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
more  horse-hoeing  the  pea  haulm  does  not  meet  across  the  drills 
soon  enough  to  keep  the  weeds  down,  and  when  the  haulm  settles 
down  some  falls  each  way,  leaving  a  space  in  the  lines  where  the 
weeds  grow  up  without  hindrance.  This  plan  proved  to  be  the 
worst  we  ever  attempted. 

The  sorts  of  early  neld  peas  we  recommend  are  the  Early  Bun,  the 
Early  Warwick,  and  Charlton,  each  of  these  sorts  are  early  enough 
to  be  cleared  in  time  for  a  crop  of  turnips,  &c.  Our  plan  is  to  cut 
the  peas,  women  following  and  placing  the  haulm  on  half  the 
land  on  each  alternate  ridge,  then  plough  and  drill  turnips  with 
8  cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre  the  same  day,  and  when  half 
the  land  is  drilled  remove  the  peas  on  to  the  land  drilled  and  seed 
the  other  half.  The  carting  or  turning  of  the  peas  seldom  hurts 
the  young  turnip  plants  unless  the  weather  should  prove  extremely 
wet  and  adverse.  This  plan  of  seeding  we  have  known  to  produce 
twice  the  weight  of  roots  as  compared  with  waiting  until  tne  crop 
of  peas  was  carted  away  before  sowing  the  turnips.  Imperial  Blue 
peas  are  sometimes  grown,  but  we  find  the  cattle  do  not  eat  tiie  haulm 
so  well  as  that  of  the  ordinary  sorts  of  field  peas.  The  haulm  is  a 
valuable  part  of  the  crop,  for  we  find  by  analysis  that  158  tbs.  of 
pea  haulm  well  saved  is  ^ual  in  feeding  value  to  100  tbs.  of  good 
pasture  hay,  and  we  have  found  in  practical  farming  that  good 
pea  haulm  was  better  for  horses  and  cattle  than  the  straw  of  any 
of  the  cereals. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  later  sorts  of  peas,  such  as  the  Grey 
Maple  or  Marlborough,  the  large  and  small  Brown  Maple,  com- 
monly termed  the  Partridge  peas ;  and  in  these  late  sorts  there  is, 
when  the  attack  of  the  green  aphides  is  considered,  something 
rather  remarkable  about  them,  for  they  rarely  suffer  from  it.  which 
we  think  is  on  account  of  the  lateblooming  of  these  varieties.  In 
all  the  earlier  sorts,  if  delayed  in  The  seed  time,  they  are  senerally 
attacked  just  as  the  bloom  is  beginning  to  show  itsell  When 
they  bloom  very  early  they  usually  escape  the  apthides.  We  are 
therefore  induced  to  believe  that  the  period  is  the  important  point 
to  be  considered,  because  both  the  very  early  and  the  very  late  peas 
are  those  which  usually  avoid  the  attack  of  this  troublesome  insect. 
When  once  attacked  the  peas  make  no  further  growth,  and  the 
yield  of  pube  is  not  only  lessened  but  the  haulm  is  seriously 
depreciated  and  rendered  unpalatable  to  cattle  for  fodder  pur- 
poses. The  larffe  and  small  Partridge  peas  are  capital  cro])pers, 
the  latter  espemUy,  and  are  extremelywell  adapted  for  mixing 
with  spring  beans  for  a  double  crop.  This  subject  has,  however, 
been  fully  treated  of  under  the  cultivation  of  spring  beans  in  this 
Journal  on  March  6th,  1879,  page  183. 
These  kite  sorts  of  peas,  especiaUy  the  Brown  Maple,  produce  a 
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Terr  heavy  crop  of  hanlm,  but  in  conseqnence  of  the  late  growth 
and  lengtn  of  the  haulm  Ijmg  on  the  ground  it  ib  not  often 
hanrested  in  such  eood  conaition  as  the  haulm  of  the  early  sorts ; 
■till,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weight  of  the  crop  oompletelj  OTer- 
powers  the  weeds,  and  after  removing  the  croj^  the  land  is  found 
extremely  clean  and  mellow  for  wheat,  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  best 
pulse  crops  to  precede  wheat  on  the  fallow  break.  The  feeding 
yalue  of  peas  is  stated  by  analysis  for  feeding  cattle^  sheep,  &c.,to 
be  about  the  same  as  beans  ;  but  in  our  own  experience  we  hare 
found  a  practical  difference  between  beans  and  peas,  especially 
lor  the  feeding  of  early  fat  lambs  for  the  metropolitan  market. 
The  point  against  peas  is  that  they  are  more  apt  to  scour  the 
lambs  than  beans  ;  but  still  they  are  better  than  beans  for 
lambs  because  they  do  not  harden  the  flesh  so  much,  but  this  is  of 
little  consequence  when  the  lambs  go  to  the  metropolitan  market. 
We  find  too  late  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
yalue  of  the  late  coloured  peas  and  the  white  or  boiling  peais. 
It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  white  peas  are  preferable  for  feeding 
fat  lambs,  and  we  held  the  idea  to  be  correct  until  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  proving  the  contrary.  Having  supplied  a  purveyor 
in  a  large  town  in  a  southern  county  with  our  fatted  lambs  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  as  we  always  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  after  being  killed,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  growing 
the  late  peas  expressly  for  our  early  lambs.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  after  using  all  the  late  peas  we  grew  on  the  faim  we 
purchased  some  white  boiline  peas,  but  after  feeding  the  lambs 
for  about  fourteen  days  witu  them  the  purveyor,  who  was  a 
truthful  man,  stated  that  the  quality  of  the  lambs  had  fallen  off. 
On  mentioning  this  fact  to  the  shepherd  we  concluded  the  fault 
was  in  the  white  peas ;  we  altered  the  food  in  consequence,  and 
used  coloured  peas  as  before,  and  soon  after  the  lamos  resumed 
their  former  good  quality,  and  gave  as  good  satisfaction  to  the 
butcher  as  they  had  always  done  previously. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour. — We  cannot  do  better  than  ask  the  home  farmer 
to  anticipate  a  dry  hot  summer,  and  to  do  so  in  order  to  force  on 
the  horse  labour  of  the  farm  so  that  the  crops  may  be  got  in 
early  and  without  too  much  ploughing  of  the  land,  because  extra 
ploughing  is  sure  in  a  dry  time  to  dissipate  the  moisture  of  the 
soil  BO  necessary  for  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  the  proper 
progress  of  the  plants  whether  of  cereals  or  pulse.  Another  way 
of  viewing  the  matter  is,  that  after  having  thus  conducted  the 
horse  labour  the  position  will  be  equally  advantageous  should  the 
season  prove  a  wet  one.  The  wheat  plant  is  in  some  cases  very 
weak  and  thin  in  consequence  of  the  severe  frost  during  the 
wi£.ter,  and  the  ring  roller  is  now  necessary  to  give  the  ground 
solidity,  the  frost  moving  drawn  the  soil  away  from  the  young 
plants.  Many  of  them  will  die  away  without  the  land  is"  ring- 
rolled  ;  or  what  is  better,  the  sheep  being  driven  over  it  regularly. 
Some  persons  are  talking  of  ploughing  up  the  thin  wheat  and 
sowing  the  land  with  oats  or  barley  ;  but  it  is  too  soon  yet  to 
decide  upon  the  policy  to  be  adopted  as  the  best^  for  if  the  land  is 
in  good  condition  as  regards  manure  one  plant  in  a  square  foot  is 
sufficient  to  insure  an  average  crop,  for  when  the  land  is  rich  the 
plants  tiller  immensely,  and  in  some  eeasons  we  have  reaped 
capital  crops  when  the  plants  have  been  extremeljjr  wide  apart. 
The  land  has  worked  very  freely  of  late,  and  the  heldb  recently 
seeded  give  a  fair  promise  for  a  good  growth  both  of  cereals  and 
pulse.  The  odd  horse  (or  horses  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm) 
IS  as  important  and  sometimes  more  so  than  the  other  horses 
employed.  We  hold  it  to  be  bad  policy  that  the  teams  or  paira  of 
horses  should  be  broken  or  separated  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
work,  which  at  the  busy  periods  is  best  done  by  power  sec  apart 
to  meet  every  contingency,  otherwise  it  often  happens  that  much 
is  neglected,  particularly  work  which  contributes  to  the  neatness 
of  the  farm  and  premises.  The  odd  borse  will  now  be  employed 
in  carting  couch  grass  on  to  pasture  land,  carting  hay,  ^c,  to 
sheep  in  the  field,  carting  roots,  straw,  (tc,  for  feeding  cattle  in 
the  boxes  or  dairy  cows  in  the  stalls  or  yards,  and  in  various  odd 
jobs  on  the  farm  requisite  to  keep  up  a  cleanly  state  of  the  home> 
stead,  &c. 

Manual  Labour  is  now  employed  in  couching,  hedging,  ditching, 
Ac,  also  the  shaping  of  farm  roads  leading  from  field  to  field,  so 
that  by  taking  off  the  outsides  the  water  may  run  freely  off  the 
roads  at  all  times,  and  the  turvei  as  they  are  cut  up  may  be  carted 
away  to  heap,  there  to  decompose  for  tno  purpose  of  earthing  the 
cattle  pens,  Ac.  ;  or  the  turves  may  be  burnt  into  ashes,  as  they  are 
always  required  upon  the  farm  for  mixing  with  manure  for  drill- 
ing root  crops,  &c.  We  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  have  this 
work  of  cutting  turves  and  burning  done  by  contract,  paying  so 
much  per  hundred  bushels  for  burning,  as  much  of  such  work  may 
be  done  by  the  men  after  hours  as  the  days  increase  in  length, 
and  thus  give  the  men  the  chance  of  earning  a  little  extra  money. 
The  shepherd  will  now  require  that  the  Swedish  turnips  intended 
for  the  sheep  through  April  should  be  prepared  for  cutting  by 
being  pulled,  cleaned,  and  heaped  ;  if,  however,  the  weather 
shomd  continue  to  be  very  dry  this  work  should  not  be  done 
very  far  in  advance  of  the  sneep,  as  the  roots  sometimes,  being  out 
of  ground  too  long,  get  very  tough  and  are  less  valuable  for  feeding. 


When,  however,  we  wish  to  keep  the  Swedes  for  feeding  with  sheep 
during  the  May  month,  we  prefer  to  keep  the  roots  in  the  laoa, 
and  by  cutting  off  the  stems  down  to  the  crown  of  the  bulb  they 
will  keep  well  in  the  land,  and  prove  of  good  feeding  value  aU 
through  the  month  or  even  longer.  We  have  sometimes  used  Uiem 
in  this  way  until  midsummer  in  capital  condition,  but  cutting  the 
stems  off  should  not  be  done  until  the  greens  are  far  enough 
advanced  to  show  a  small  flower  head  about  the  size  of  a  shUUug ; 
the  stop  to  vegetation  will  then  be  decisive,  and  enable  therootB 
to  be  preserv^  for  a  lengthened  period.  Men  may  also  be  em- 
ployed in  the  pastures  where  any  grass  ia  left  from  not  having 
been  fed  down  last  autumn.  Rushes  should  also  be  cot  down 
close  with  the  sc}^the,  as  in  both  instances  the  young  grasses  now 
just  appearing  will  make  much  better  progress  either  lor  hay  or 
for  feeding  purposes.  The  yardman  should  now  attend  to  his 
breeding  sows  and  store  pigs,  the  former  especially  being  kept 
whilst  pregnant  in  yards  of  small  extent  with  a  shed  attached, 
and  fed  with  wash,  <sc.,  receiving  also  mangold  cast  into  the  yard 
with  a  few  peas  or  beans  in  the  trough  once  a  day.  The  yard 
may  be  fenced  with  iron  cattle  hurdles,  the  long  horsedung  Ming 
spread  in  it  as  it  comes  from  the  stables  and  allowed  to  accamn- 
late.  This  is  found  to  make  excellent  accommodation  either  for 
sows  or  store  pigs,  as  they  will  be  constantly  treading  down  the 
dung  and  adding  to  its  value  by  their  own  droppings  and  ooneoli- 
dating  the  mass,  which  would  deteriorate  greatly  by  overheating 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  When  the  sows  are  about  to 
farrow  they  may  be  removed  to  comfortable  pens,  where  thej 
may  remain  until  the  young  pigs  are  weaned,  when  they  may 
return  again  to  the  yard  and  hovel. 

NANKIN  BANTAMS. 

Fashion  is  an  impediment  to  poultry  culture  as  well  u  to 
many  other  things.  We  plead  from  time  to  time  for  breeds  which 
caprice  has  caused  to  be  neglected,  but  which  we  believe  to  be 
useful.  Of  course  there  are  varieties  which  are  tried  and  found 
wanting  in  some  particular  quality,  and  which  consequently  fall 
into  deserved  oblivion  ;  but  there  are  others  which  are  forgotten 
for  no  valid  reason,  but  simply  because  novelties  either  produced 
or  imported  put  them  out  of  mind.  Among  such  are  the  old- 
fashioned  Nankin  Bantams.  We  had  some  diminutive  specimens 
in  childhood,  and  were  then  told  that  they  had  been  common  s 
generation  ago.  Probably  they  were  of  Chinese  origin,  and  were 
imported  in  trading  vessels.  That  the  breed  is  of  some  antiqaitj 
and  has  long  been  bred  to  the  Bantam  type  is  clear  from  the  esie 
with  which  they  are  kept  small  in  size.  We  have  had  many  kisdc 
of  Bantams,  and  find  this  difference  between  the  old  and  modem 
races — viz.,  that  while  the  former  are  easily  kept  of  Bantam  siie, 
the  latter  are  ever  reverting  towards  Uie  sue  of  the  larger  breed, 
to  which  they  owe  some  of  their  blood. 

At  the  present  time  Nankin  Bantams  are  almost  extinct   We 
fancy  they  may  be  found  here  and  there  ab  game-keepers'  cot- 
tages, where  they  have  long  been  kept  for  their  good  qualities  as 
foster-mothers  of  Game.     Some  years  ago  we  obtained  a  cock 
and  two  hens  from  far-distant  counties,  and  liave  ever  since  kept 
them  carefully  pure,  though  much  inbred.    Once  for  a  short  time 
some  interest  was  excited  in  the  breed,  and  a  few  pairs  appeared 
at  a  pretty  Bantam  Show  held  at  the  Urystal  Palace.    There  was 
then  a  good  yard  which  had  long  been  kept  in  purity,  but  which 
has  now  unfortunately  been  dispersed.     Our  own  stock  ia  at 
present  from  circumstances  reduced  to  a  single  pen,  and  thongh 
we  are  often  asked  to  part  with  them  we  are  at  present  unable  to 
diffuse  the  breed.    We  would  gladly  interest  any  of  our  readers 
in  huntinff  birds  up  in  out-of-the-way  places,  where  we  fancy  they 
may  still  be  found.    Those  cannot  do  better  who  require  quaint 
and  uncommon  and  by  no  means  profitless  pets.    For  such  we  will 
^ve  our  idea  of  Nankins'  points.   They  should  be  moderately  short 
m  leg,  the  cock  with  proud  and  coxcombical  carriage,  head  thrown 
back,  and  wings  almost  sweeping  the  ground.    The  general  colour 
of  his  breast  and  body  should  be  ginger,  that  of  his  neck  and 
saddle  hackles  brilliant  orange  or  even  fire-coloured  red ;  his  tail 
we  prefer,  like  that  of  a  Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh,  bronze  and 
black,  though  we  do  not  object  to  it  all  copper-coloured:  ms 
sickles  are  long  and  finely  arched,  and  he  has  a  profusion  of  side 
tail  feathers,  which  add  greatly  to  his  beaoty.    The  hen  shonld 
be  of  an  even  Canary  buff  all  over  save  the  tail,  where  the  buff 
shades  into  black  toward  the  end.    As  in  Buff  Cochins  some  dark 
lacing  on  the  neck  hackle  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  strikes  us  as  a 
blemish.    Combs  are  a  debated  point.    We  have  had  very  pretty 
birds  with  both  single  and  double  combs  from  the  same  stram. 
The  few  judges  who  have  deigned  to  notice  our  pens  at  shows 
have  preferred  those  with  rose  combs ;  on  the  other  hand  some 
old  fanciers  have  assured  us  that  single  combs  are  correct,  ana 
our  smallest  and  best-shaped  birds  have  had  them.    The  colonr  ox 
legs,  too,  varies.    We  decidedly  pronounce  in  favour  of  Wae;  » 
contrasts  so  prettily  with  yellow  plumage.  — 

So  much  for  their  appearance,  but  now  for  their  excellence,  we 
know  of  no  breed  which  for  its  size  lays  such  large  eggs.  "^ 
have  had  tiny  hens  the  eggs  of  which  were  as  large  as  those  of  oof 
Golden-pencilled  Hamburghs.     Then  they  are  good  and  qwci 
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dfctoB,  and  tend  their  cUckens  till  they  we  nearlj  foil  grown. 
Xoke  all  the  Baotftm  tribe  NanldaiB  sve  nost  eeeUj  tAined,  and 
tk«ir  eonfident  and  ifrnpectinent  ways  toe  Terjr  fnnny.  They 
'would  thrire  happDr  in  many  a  garden  end  wnere  at  present  a 
mongrel  collection  of  larger  birds  are  seen  trampling  into  mud  the 
•oil  in  a  wire  eneloanrei  and  yrhexe  the  latter  pine  the  trae  Nankins 
would  well  repay  their  owner  in  eggs  for  the  modest  meals  they 
veqaiBe.  To  uumm  who  hare  sncfa  acoommodation  we  can  con- 
fidently  xeoomneiid  this  negleeted  breed  of  ponltry.— O. 


VARIETIES. 

Wb  are  glad  to  see  that  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal,  who  sold  her 
celebrated  stock  of  poultry  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  and 
who  was  beUeyed  to  baye  retired  entirely  from  the  poultry  fancy, 
hae  returned  to  it. 

W'K  hare  received  tfce  schedule  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 

Agricultural  Society's  Poultry  Show  to  be  held  at  Falmouth  on 
June  11th  and  12th.  There  are  twenty-seyen  classes  for  poultry, 
with  good  prizes  and  seven  silver  cups ;  eleven  classes  for  Pigeons 
ahown  in  pain,  and  one  silver  cap.  The  Judge  is  to  be  Mr. 
X.  Button. 

At  the  Council  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 

Socidtify  and  Southern  Counties  Association  held  liaoreh  25th  at 
the  Gnad  Hotel,  Bristol,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Morley, 
Ptesident,  in  the  chair,  Colonel  Luttrell  on  behalf  of  the  deputation 
appointed  to  visit  Southampton,  reported  the  inability  of  the 
Xx>cal  Committee  to  provide  a  suitable  site  for  the  Society's  show 
yard,  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  the  proposed  Meeting 
there  next  year.  Meeting  of  ld80.<— The  Seoretary  presented  an 
invitation  for  the  Society  to  hold  its  Meeting  at  Worcester  in  1880, 
wbich  was  accepted  subject  to  approval  by  a  deputation  of 
stewards,  who  would  visit  Worcester  on  an  early  day  to  conclude 
arrangements. 

—  W«  have  received  from  Meesrs.  R.  R.  Fowler  A  Co.  a 
"Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Prize  Poultry  and  other  Pedigree 
Stock,  with  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Ducks,  Ac."  The 
'* faints"  are  concise  and  valuable.  As  an  example  we  cite  the 
following  on  Dorkings  : — "  The  good  old-fashioned  breed  is  so 
^vell  known,  and  everywhere  so  appreciated,  that  we  need  fiav  but 
very  little  about  it.  They  have  one  fault,  however,  whicn  de- 
tracts from  their  value — viz.,  that  they  will  not  thrive  well  where 
Dacks  are  largely  kept,  whether  from  the  fact  that  the  damp  soil 
which  suits  Ducks  is  prejudicial  to  their  health,  or  from  other 
nnexplained  reasons.  We  haye  ourselves  certainly  proved  that 
Ducks  are  *  death '  to  Dorkings,  and  are  compelled  to  keep  them 
away  from  ground  which  is  tainted  by  waterfowl.  They  lay  a 
large  white  egg,  are  great  favourites  for  table  pun^oses,  owing  to 
their  fine  meaty  breasts  and  the  whiteness  of  their  flesh.  The 
Dmrk  or  Coloured  variety  are  reputed  to  be  hardier  than  the 
Silver-Grey  j  but  the  latter  are  so  handsome  that  they  find  very 
manv  admirers."  Other  varieties  of  poultry  are  referred  to  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  there  is  an  excellent  article  on  Aylesbury 
Ducks. 


ENCOURAGING  EARLY  BREEDING  IN  HIVES. 

Tour  correspondent,  Mr.  Raitt,  opens  up  an  interesting  field  of 
inouiry  in  his  remarks  relative  to  the  encouragement  of  breeding 
in  hive^  or  vice  vend,  according  to  the  pasturage  or  honey  season 
of  any  particular  locality.  He  begins  by  saying  that  "  nothing  is  ! 
to  be  gained  by  meddling  with  b^  until  at  least  spring  flowers 
are  abundant."  Bat  shortly  afterwards  he  advocates  early  stimu- 
lative feeding ;  and  recommends  at  the  same  time  that  artificial 
SoUen  shoold  he  offered  to  them  in  the  open  air,  ^*  as  soon  as  early 
oweiB  begin  to  attract  the  bees.' '  Now  our  experience  in  the  west 
is  that  early  flowers  begin  to  attract  them  from  the  very  dawn  of 
the  year.  In  ordinary  seasons  we  have  masses  of  laurustinus  in 
fnll  bloom  throughout  the  winter,  and  on  every  fine  day  when  the 
weather  is  open  the  blossoms  are  diligently  visited  by  bees. 
Besides  these  (quite  early  in  the  year,  beginning  with  the  first  or 
second  week  in  February),  a  considerable  variety  of  other  spring 
flowers  are  daily  expanding,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  con- 
stantly visited  for  pollen  or  honey  or  both. 

This  year  is  of  course  most  exceptional.  As  I  write  (March  27th) 
the  laurustinus  is  only  just  opening  such  blossoms  as  have  escaped 
the  frost.  Equally  late  are  the  wUlows  ;  crocuses  alone  have  been 
available  for  pollen  or  honey  in  any  quantity.  Yet  looking  to  the 
very  rapid  outburst  of  spring  flowers  which  may  take  place  at  any 
time  with  the  expected  return  of  warm  weather,  1  have  been 
stimulating  my  bees  both  by  gentle  feeding  and  by  the  supply  of 
artificial  pollen. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  advisable  always  to  encourage  the  fullest 
and  earliest  possible  development  of  mve  strength,  whatever  be 
the  expected  or  probable  hardest,  immediate  or  remote,  at  least  up 
to  the  last  great  summer  supply  of  honey  from  whatever  source, 
for  there  surely  are  very  few  places  in  England  where  honey  in 
considerable  quantity  may  not  be  harvested  even  in  early  April. 
I  am  confidently  expecting  this  spring  a  grand  and  almost  simul- 


taneous outburst  of  bloom  in  caiden,  orchard,  sod  field,  which 
will  probably  continue  for  a  ful  month  or  six  woeks.  Ooodnf 
late  It  will  lie  all  the  richer  in  honey  juices,  becanae  of  the  waroMr 
sun  and  calmer  air  in  which  much  of  it  will  be  developed.  Clene* 
rallv  our  earlier  bush  fruit  blossoms  afld  meadow  fioweis  are  dried 
up  by  parching  winds  and  frosts  in  Febmaiy  and  March.  But 
here  we  are  in  midwinter  with  scarcely  a  badswoUen.  I  xemember 
such  a  late  spring  many  years  ago,  when  all  the  eeUs  were  full  and 
glistening  even  <3  the  outer  eonube  of  the  hives  in  mid  ApnL 

Surely  it  is  well  to  be  always  ready  in  such  a  clisaate  as  ofozB, 
and  not  to  wait  to  stimulate  breeding  and  foster  Etaength  till  the 
flowers  are  actnally  abundant ;  the  more  so  as  the  coming  early 
spring  harvest  may  possibly  be  the  onlv  abimdant  one  of  t^  year, 
afforoing  our  solitaiy  chanoe  of  a  surphis  of  nectar,  and  so  on  into 
the  year.  Granted  that  bad  weather  may  ooae  aad  tiie  increased 
population  induced  by  our  stimulants  may  sometimes  find  it  hard 
to  maintain  existence,  will  a  poorer  hive  be  better  able  to  con- 
tend with  a  deficiency  of  stores  ?  and  will  not  the  larger  popula- 
tion have  been  proportionally  successful  in  providing  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  its  stores  ? 

As  to  the  breeding  powers  of  the  queen,  my  experience  incliiies 
me  to  believe  that  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  them  save  the 
limit  of  age.  Given  tLe  favouring  circumstances  of  hive  activity, 
suitable  weather,  and  natural  fecundity,  and  the  queen's  powers 
of  generating  and  depositing  eggs  soem  equal  to  any  ealL  Some 
queens,  of  course,  are  naturally  more  lively  than  others,  and  their 
breeding  powers  correspond.  But  up  to  their  powers  in  each  case 
is  their  will  to  lay.  If  they  cease  breeding  it  is  because  they  have 
no  inducement.  With  us  here  the  month  of  S^Dtember  generally 
produces  a  panic  in  egg-laying,  and  for  some  weeks  perfect  in- 
dolence {>revaiU,  but  I  attribute  it  to  the  daily  increasing  fall  in 
the  activity  of  the  hive  owing  to  the  oeasation  of  the  July  and 
early  August  honey  harvest.  I  should  like  our  Scotch  friends  to 
tell  us  wuether  they  find  any  cessation  of  breeding  in  those  hives 
they  convey  to  the  moorlaoids  with  a  view  to  the  harvest  of 
heather  honey.— B.  &  W. 

MR.  RAITT  AND  HIS  BANNOCK. 

After  I  had  dispatched  my  observations  on  nitrogenous  food 
for  bees,  published  in  the  Jwmtd  of  HarticuUure  for  Maxoh  eth. 
I  received  the  March  number  of  '*  L'Apiculteur,"  the  Journal 
having  the  greatest  circulation  amongst  oee-keepers  in  France ; 
but  the  proprietor— known  as  the  Professor  of  Apiculture,  who 
gives  open-air  demonstrations  during  the  summer  at  an  experi- 
mental apiary  established  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  Paris — 
Monsieur  Hamet,  is  too  much  wedded  to  the  old  straw  skep 
system  to  allow  very  much  to  appear  in  his  journal  that  would 
advocate  strongly  the  dums  of  mobilism;  consequently  there 
appears  Terj  little  in  his  journal  referring  to  the  actual  success  or 
non-success  attending  the  woribng  of  bar-frame  hives  throughout 
France,  and  in  the  main  there  is  very  little  in  it  each  month  that 
interests  me,  but  every  now  and  then  I  find  somethii^  good ;  and 
in  the  number  just  received,  in  an  article  headed  "Feeding  with 
Flour  for  Pollen,"  there  is  to  us  who  have  been  looking  into  the 
question  a  great  degree  of  interest,  for  it  is  writteii  by  a  bee- 
keeper of  great  note  for  his  success  with  artificial  feeding.  When 
I  read  this  article  by  Mr.  C.  Weygand  of  Esthbath,  Germany^nd 
came  to  the  mode  of  preparing  his  flour  food,  I  exclaimed,  **  Why 
that  is  Mr.  Raitt  and  nis  bannock  over  agam  !" 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  minds  of  men  are  at  work 
all  over  the  world  in  the  same  ^ooves  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  each  other  or  their  work — men  who,  like  this 
Mr.  Weygand,  cannot  probably  read  English,  and  so  know  that 
Mr.  Pettigrew  mooted  the  subject  as  to  whether  bees  eat  pollen  or 
not,  and  so  drew  from  Mr.  Raitt  a  description  of  the  highlander*s 
bee  bannock,  and  so  led  me  to  give  your  readers  an  idea  of  what 
I  was  myself  doing  in  far-off  Algeria,  where  it  is  the  common  idea 
a  bee's  paradise  reigns  the  whole  year  round,  feeding  being  sup- 
posed to  be  totally  unnecessary,  but  which  is,  as  I  can  testify,  far 
from  being  the  case. 

The  Germans  seem  to  have  decided  that  there  is  an  advanta^ 
to  be  gained  by  feeding  the  bees  with  artificial  pollen — not  out  in 
the  open  air,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  hive,  basing  all  their  calcu- 
lations upon  the  laws  of  natural  nutrition.  Taking  chemist^  for 
their  guide,  and  learning  therefrom  that  every  animal  body  is 
composed  of  albuminous  matters,  fatty  matters,  and  salts,  they 
having  studied  the  bee  find  in  it  no  exception  to  the  mle.  The 
bee  draws  these  matters  from  its  food,  consisting  of  honey,  pollen, 
and  water.  , 

It  appears  that,  acting  on  an  appeal  from  the  eminent  Baron 
Von  Berlepsch,  extensive  experiments  have  been  carried  on  in 
Germany  during  the  past  year  to  determine  the  question,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Nassau  in  August  last  a  report  was 
presented  favourable  to  speculative  nitrogenous  feeding  as  ap- 
plied in  the  interior  of  the  hive. 

Mr.  Weygand  reports  having  obtained  the  most  favourable 
results,  and  states  that  in  his  neighbourhood  such  was  the  miser- 
able weather  (the  cold  winds,  Ac.)  that  not  ten  percent,  of  swarms 
were  reported  ;  yet  those  who,  including  himself,  fed  the  bees 
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thsir  colonies  fifty  and  o 


Jith  aoDj  iniide  the  hivm „  .„„„  ^„„„  „.„  „„  ^e 

IraadMd per  B«it.,»ndm»dBTftr7 good hirreBtoofhoneT.  Another 
Bn«t  OBrinan  bee-kMtier  (Herr  OrftTeuhont)  raporta  h»»inir  ob- 
*.,„-.l  i-h. ,  »ti8factoty  nanlta.    Thu  jl  rafer.  to  the  ejring 


of  1878. 

a  ^^'  ^^^^I"^*^,  '^  '"^  """  '~"  T»to  1  ft.  of  wheaten 
"     ■"     ■■      "'"    ■'■  "        ■  little  wtae,  then  with 


flonr,  adding  thereto  either  i  „       _ 

™t«r  make  this  into  a  batter,  by  mi^g  carefnllj  to  aVoTdTnmpi- 
neM.  lnanotherTwselpnt2lt)i.of,ugar  (orif  honey  Utb.l,  and 
Eiix  thta  np  in  one  or  two  qnarta  of  water.  Thia  latter  ia  now 
mbnately  blended  with  the  tatter,  when  it  is  ready  for  feeding." 
Ibii  nilitnra  keepa  good  for  seTeral  days  if  necessarr  No 
bmaiB  on  any  acoonnt  to  be  added  for  it  wonld prove  poison  to 
the  b««.  Thi.  food  i«  ri»en  ai  above,  or  boilei  when  a  ewaet 
pule  u  obtained  by  minng  with  ita  equivalent  weight  of  water. 
ln»do  np  thu  food  and  proaented  it  to  mybeee.and  can  tfiBtifvto 
lU ready  acceptance  by  them.  I  have  not  jet  tried  it  boiled  :  only 
in  the  raw  state.  I  ofEered  it  in  little  traya,  as  also  ponrei  into 
meaa  of  comb  hnng  m  tbe  hive.,  and  my  advice  is.^dopt  the 
I«tOT  plan.  The  bees  suck  up  ai  the  sweet  liqaor  first,  and  > 
portion  of  flour  remains  in  the  cbUb,  which  they  coutinne  to  di« 
away  at,  and  carry  off  until  it  all  disappear..  Mr.  Weveana 
Mate,  that  erea  the  milk  as  well  ae  the  eggfood  is  impro/rf  by 
mmng  Hour  tberewith,  and  atrongly  advises  all  feedinB  at  night 
L.?  ^'*  '  quantity  aofBcient  to  be  consumed  the  night  it  is 
fed,  then  rnst^  of  hanging  about  the  food  all  day  the  bees  go  off 
it  weather  be  favourable  to  seek  the  natural  sonnis  of  supply 
w.™  f E"  *"  two  Bides  to  areiT  '^fy.  »o  there  are  tfoei  who 

— "I  thB  yoniw  ^loultunet  against  rushing  into  a  general  feed- 
<r  rui  stocki  in  manner  aforesaid. 

Mj.  Ch.  Zwilling,  in  the  "  Alsaoo-Loiraiue  Blenen  Zochter," 


ingof  his  stocki  in 

ThnBMr.Cii.Zwi_  

™i[!;:.^li.?i!if^°*!.^  '^'f^.!?','?^^    "    Lunebin^  oT 


bne-,inth 

1  tnere  b 


coltmiee^  which  by  speculative  feeding  increased  last  year  to  thrM 
hondrei  it  must  not  be  foi^otten  (hat  the  men  who  did  this 


curaiona,  but  if  wi^  a  bright  aun  there  should  be  sudden  gJt»  of 

SllS^,Sf^5''*,"^?^  «m»tant  supply  of  nectar  comes  from  the 
fWds  auteaa  of  lun'i  luud,  are  oangEt  and  chilled,  never  to  reach 
tbat  hive  anin  where  the  animal  heat  produced  by  each  one  is  so 
SS'b^Sf^chSl^''  "  "■"  ""^  °"'  ^  ^"=^'  depopulated. 

^l  V^l^f"^^"^  ■""  "•  *^^^  ^"^o^  ■'  »°^  w  »°roM 

IfS*^  to  feed  Ills  bees  on  nitroganous  diet  I  would  say,  Have  a 
perforated  rino  moveable  door  to  jonr  hires,  and  if  the  tempera- 
^^  'Z^^^^  is  ^  "■  T*""  "^.  '^"'^  the  weathSbe 
windy  or  bitmgly  cold,  close  the  door,  shade  it  from  aU  Ught  and 

lUT^Sl^  P^°T'  r  *".  *^  "^^^  ^  favonrabie. 

LetBnaab  bee-keepen  study  this  food  queatdon.  make  their 

au^efnl  eipenment.  on  certam  stocks,  and^then  at  end  of  th^ 

TwDjt^iT^  "■  yoor  valuable  colimini.-ABTHDB 

DB.  PYKEB  BEE  VEIL. 

W«  have  seen  nothing  bettor 
as  a  protection  to  the  bee- 
keeper when  working  among 
Us  beea  than  Dr.  Pjne'a  veil. 
It  is  composed  of  a  cylinder 
of  wire  netting,  which  sur- 
rounds the  face  and  neck, 
and  which  is  fastened  to  the 
hat  by  a  piece  of  muslin,  A 
coveting  of  muslin  extends 
over  the  shoulder,  and  there- 
by the  whole  opper  pait  of 
the  body  is  effectuallT  de- 
fended from  the  attacks  of 
the  bees  ^  while  the  deamess 
with  which  the  work  can  be 
observed  throagh  the  wire 
netting  is  so  great  that  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in 
performing  any  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  apiary  in  per- 
fect safety.  F!g.  IT. 

OCR  LETTER  BOX. 

SOOEB  (J.  W.  D.  JV.)  .—OijeUn's  pampUet  on  TArln^  and  biesdlnc  poultry 

can  bs  bad  bom  this  offloe,  prion  to.  M.  port  toe.    TliB  other  wt^■^  -"■ 

ii  Dot  pnbUsbail  in  bgUsb,    (if.  If.),— Fertu^  -  Bw-ke^iliig/  lo 


d  tbe  'AilBotlms  aUkwoim,''  ; 


rhapa  -  Bee.keniliig, 

nbltiliad  U  this  olDce,  will  aflonl 

all  the  nostfl,  and  DOftr  tb 

..— ThoDgh  youi  b«a  have  hltbarto  dedlr..  ._ 
h  qiiaen,  for  the  beei  oC  veiy  weak  hivoa  sa  lotli  to 
Id  wHtlwr  socb  as  we  have  had  this  ipiliiK.    Tun 


Ts,^3r 


Ds  o(  bsM  an  in  it.  II  it  has 
Isdj^  hBDd  it  wDl  live,  and  i 
itlM  bets.   It  It  has  onlj  ti 


lieyoooonld  easily  lift  oat  two 

it  has  a  qnemTlf  It  Is  a  hive  wl 

oontB  had  tha  baaa  by  spaiaUtns  some  wani  day,  and  half  an  ho 
-hfka  ttum  ont  on  a  eloth.  Bipafsnoed  bae-ksnien  can  on  exai 
I  br  the  ooDdDOt  o(  baas  la  tbalr  Uva  wluUwr  ^y  an  qneenlu 
t  ■hq>  0BDiuit_^  tbs  liaaons  <l  tba  pSB  t«ch  Ineipenenad  pen 
know  tUs.  Vban  a  qoaeDlsa  Un  Is  tuned  and  held  up  (u 
-ntas  the  ban  00 " ■  — ' ■■-- 


helaw.  TbeonBlDoa  onibatop  arackaedbr  a  quUi,'aiidan  uefiii 
or  allowtng  Inspactlon  a  the  pnwrna  of  tb«  camb-bufldlDB. 
BuiWIKB  CauK  orr  Kili  Or.  J.).— W«  do  not  know  of  aoj  Inituns 
T  ttw  cream  balnc  blown  off  milk.  It  nuQi  be  ana  of  thoae  (ncUoe  ^ 
rhjchit  thamUklsrednaedbalowtba  ordinary  standard  vandon  would  ta 
ned  If  tha  milk  wan  sold.  Vndsi  ordinary  dreuniBltuiaea,  if  onam  were  sHde 
-Qto  butter  or  OMd  as  crbbi,  tlM  practice  of  blawins  it  off  tbe  milk  ii  as 
hnpropar  one  and  ought  not  to  ba  pomltted. 
BMUUTIOV  or  buain  (£0.— The  lata  order  for  the  ngolallai  of 
..— .  .—  y^  jaiodnOB  and  aale  of  mUk  li  not  at  pnwnt  (cstnllv 
anUlata  •      -^ 


aan  to  svaiBotly  what  an  tha  I 

CHDBH    FOK    SlUU.     DAIR* 


_ (£(5»ti™).— These  tnade  and  uld  bi  lb. 

OeiHga  Hathaway  ol  OUgpalham,  Wilts,  wa  think  as  Bood  aa  aoy.   He 
'   "  ~  pooDdto  lltis.of  butter  i>  abmi  £1. 
£lll>t. 


KBTBOBOLOGKUt  0 

CAMDCH  SqUABI,  LONDO.''. 

■i^Zfl/rS.i  LaBg.O°»0-W.;  Altitude.  11 


tBynwDe- 


il!r 


Wth.— Dark  (oggymomliig,  vB.,  ..  .. 
37tL.~A  brigbter  day,  and  dry,  but  sonli 
}Ub.— StIU  ooid,  bDt  One  day.  brifbt  n 


d  dull  Id  early  taotJiiag,  much  wanner,  briglit  imuhlH  > 
t  of  tbe  day.  tew  very  slight  ebowers,  ibort  ebarp  (iJa  ot 
ri.uidliai1at4.4ApJi.foUowedb7brig'btaimflmDe^  ehowrrf 


ivenge.-0.  J.  STKONS. 


OOVENT  GAMIBN  MAHKBT.— April  t. 
^  is  now  to  quiet  that  then  Is  little  or  no  alteration  to  qneta. 
rriea  being  the  only  article  twcblng  us  in  Increased  quitHM. 


PlneAppl«....  rn  '  "    '  J 

BaipWrii™ .'.'.'.'  »ib,  Kent 

PoU toed,  new ..  rft-  "  I    I  " 

Bhnbu-b bondle  0  9    <  * 

BalMKy    bundle   •  J     J  , 

Soakalo   ..,.'.'.'.'.  iMUUl   I   ;     •  I 

Bhallol. *S    1   •     *  • 

.rijulpa. ......,'  liTiDcb  0  1*' 


..a  ! !  !  S 

%'i:t'.  J ! 

&-«=-r 

gsS~v. 

u?  1 :  'I ! 

SSr.-.:-.;;-; 
SBKi.:;:; 

Ii?lii|llli! 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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APRIL  10-16,  1879. 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

BA8TKR  Sunday. 

EA8T191  Monday.  Bank  Holiday. 

Meteorological  Society  at  7  P.x. 


Average 

Temperature  "near 

London. 


Day. 

Night. 

6ft.» 

SS.ft 

MjO 

S6J 

US 

W.4 

W.6 

HJi 

57A 

86.1 

KA 

87.8 

t>7A 

87a 

Mean. 
44.7 
45.6 
46.1 
44.7 
46.6 
48.1 
47.8 


Ban 
Blaea. 


Ik.  n>. 


6 

6 
6 
8 
i 
8 
8 


18 
16 
18 

11 
9 
7 

8 


Siu 
Sets. 


h.    m. 
6    48 


6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 


47 
48 
80 
88 
88 
M 


Moon 
Biaes. 


Moon 

Sete. 


h.    n. 
mom. 
0    88 


1 
8 
3 
8 
8 


98 

8 
84 
66 

18 


h.   m. 

6  86 

7  81 

8  40 
8  87 

11  18 

0  81 

1  48 


Moon'i 
Age. 


I?- 

81 
88 

( 

84 
88 

86 


Clook 

before 

Bnn. 


m.  s. 


1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


88 

7 
61 
86 
80 


after. 
0    10 


^ 


101 
108 
108 
104 
108 
106 
107 


From  obeervaiions  taken  near  London  during  for^-thzee  years,  the  aYeraire  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  KA^ ;    and  ite  night 
temperature  88.7®. 


MIGNONETTE  CULTURE. 

OWEVER  welcome  the  Rose  and  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  may  be  in  antumn,  winter,  and  spring, 
equally  so  is  Mi^onette.    Amongst  eweet- 
scented  flowers  it  is  indispensable,  and  should 
be  grown  in  quantity  to  associate  with  other 
flowers.   For  room  decoration  it  is  invaluable, 
and  for  the  conservatory  and  cuttine  purposes 
it  has  no  equal.    The  varieties  best  adapted  for 
winter  forcing  are  Parson's  Tree  Mignonette  and 
MQes's  Hybrid  Spiral.   The  latter  is  becoming  a  great 
favourite ;  it  is  more  fragrant  than  the  former,  and 
the  spikes  of  flowers  are  lamr.    It  is  suitable  for 
growing  into  trained  specimens,  and  without  doubt  it  is  the 
best  that  can  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots  through  the  winter. 
For  spring  use  the  common  garden  variety  is  very  valuable. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  present  time  for  raising 
plants  intended  to  be  trained  as  pyramids  and  on  umbrella 
trellises.    A  great  mistake  is  often  made  b^  cultivators  in 
sowing  the  seed  too  early  ;  if  pushed  on  rapidly  from  early- 
sown  seed  the  plants  almost  invariably  die  in  the  autumn. 
Sow  in  2-inch  pots,  clean  and  well  drained,  as  these  are 
▼eiy  important  items  in  the  culture  of  Mignonette.    After 
the  pots  are  filled  with  a  light  rich  compost  two  or  three 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  centre  of  eacn  pot,  and  a  little 
fine  soil  placed  over  them.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  twice 
as  much  seed  as  wQl  be  required,  as  many  of  the  plants 
may  turn  out  inferior.    Those  with  small  leaves  we  destroy, 
as  &ey  grow  weakly  and  produce  small  flowers. 

After  sowing  the  seed  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  a 
temperature  not  falling  below  55^  at  night,  when  tiie  seeds 
will  soon  germinate.  A  pit  with  a  hot-water  pipe  in  it  is  a 
ffood  place  for  them,  where  the  seedlings  canoe  close  to 
ue  glass,  and  receive  plenty  of  air  on  favourable  occasions, 
avoiding  cold  draughts.  They  will  do  equally  well  in  a 
vinery  or  Peach  house,  provided  they  receive  plenty  of 
light.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  the  small  pots  in  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  or  other  moist  material  to  prevent  the  soil  drying 
too  quickly.  Only  the  strongest  seedlings  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  pots,  and  when  they  are  a  few  inches  hieh 
they  should  be  supported  by  small  stakes.  By  sowing  me 
seed  late  the  plants  can  be  pushed  on  with  all  possible 
speed.  If  healthy  plants  and  large  spikes  of  flowers  are 
desired  they  must  grow  rapidly,  ^preat  care  being  taken  that 
they  never  receive  a  check,  as  if  the  shoots  become  hard 
and  woody  little  success  can  be  expected. 

When  uie  small  pots  contain  a  mass  of  fine  white  healthy 
roots  the  plants  should  be  transferred  into  4-inch  pots.  The 
compost  snould  consist  of  rich  fibry  loam,  a  portion  of  well- 
decomposed  manure  and  leaf  soil,  a  little  soot,  and  sufficient 
sand  to  make  the  whole  porous.  After  the  first  potting  the 
leaf  soil  should  be  dispensed  with,  but  it  is  very  good  for 
the  small  plants,  causing  them  to  make  a  quick  growth. 
In  potting,  the  boU  should  be  pressed  firmly,  and  the  plants 
afterwards  shaded  from  bright  sun  until  they  have  rooted 
in  the  new  soil.  It  should  be  decided  early,  when  the  plants 
are  about  9  inches  high,  whether  they  are  to  be  pyramids 
or  trained  on  umbrella-shaped  trellises,  or  in  any  other 
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form  which  may  suit  the    cultivator's  requirements  and 
taste. 

The  plants  selected  for  pyramids  should  be  those  that 
have  the  greatest  inclination  to  branch,  while  those  for  the 
umbrella  trellises  should  be  of  upright  growth,  and  as  soon 
as  the  side  shoots  appear  they  should  be  removed  until  the 
pli^nts  reach  the  desired  height,  when  they  can  be  allowed 
to  branch  and  cover  the  trems  devoted  to  them.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  ready  they  are  to  be  shifted  into  6- inch 
pots,  and  if  growing  in  a  low  pit  be  kept  close  and  shaded 
from  the  sun  until  Ihey  have  made  some  roots,  syring- 
ing them  two  or  three  times  during  the  day.  By  this 
time  tiie  external  atmosphere  will  be  sufficiently  warm  to 
rander  artificial  heat  unnecessary.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  plants  receive  no  check  when  the  fire  heat  is  decreased, 
which  should  be  done  gradually  as  the  days  lengthen. 
When  the  plants  are  well  hardened  off  let  them  have 
abundance  ofair  night  and  day,  and  be  placed  in  a  pit 
with  a  northern  aspect  on  a  bed  of  ashes  or  other  moist 
material.  If  the  pit  is  so  situated  that  the  strong  rays  of 
the  sun  strike  directly  upon  the  plants  any  time  during 
the  day  they  should  be  shaded,  but  not  too  heavily.  If 
placed  in  a  favourable  situation  they  will  develope  younfl^ 
shoots  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  plants  should  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots  as  tney  require  it  until  they  have  their  final 
shift  into  9  and  10-inch  pots.  After  potting  treat  for  a  few 
days  as  before  recommended.  After  the  last  shift  the 
desired  trellis  can  be  placed  to  each  plant  and  training 
commenced  at  once.  They  will  afterwards  require  more 
attention  in  tying  and  stopping. 

Watering  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  if 
there  is  any  secret  in  growing  Mignonette  it  is  in  a  judicious 
use  of  the  waterpot.  In  no  stage  of  growth  should  the 
plants  become  dry,  neither  should  they  be  saturated  with 
water ;  one  evil  is  as  great  as  the  other,  and  if  neglected 
on  this  point  the  plants  soon  present  a  yellow  appearance 
and  quickly  die.  A  moist  atmosphere  should  be  maintained 
about  the  plants  all  the  season,  and  the  syringe  used  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  The  plants  are  improved  oy  receiving 
a  little  weak  soot  water  occasionally ;  this  useful  stimulant 
acts  upon  the  plants  quicker  than  any  other.  By  all  means 
avoid  using  strong  liquid  manure  too  freely,  as  much  injury 
frMuently  results  from  so  doing. 

To  return  to  the  summer  treatment.  The  plants  should 
remain  in  the  pit  as  described  until  the  days  and  nights 
become  cold  towards  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning 
or  October,  and  every  attention  must  be  paid  to  watering, 
syringing,  picking  off  the  flowers,  and  training.  We  do 
not  advise  close  training,  because  the  flowers  are  not  then 
so  large,  nor  the  plants  so  natural  in  appearance.  Having 
to  produce  Mignonette  in  quantity  from  November  until 
May,  both  trained  specimens  and  plants  in  6-inch  pots,  I 
have  achieved  much  ereater  success  by  keeping  them  in 
pits  as  described  than  by  placing  them  outsiao  in  summer, 
as  they  are  then  exposed  to  great  extremes,  sometimes  being 
too  wet,  and  at  other  times  the  hot  and  dry  air  round  the 
plants  is  anything  but  suitable  to  their  proper  development, 
as  the  roots  are  tender  and  very  liable  to  injury.  At  the  end 
of  September  or  October  when  there  is  fear  of  frost  tho 
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plants  are  removed  to  light  airy  situations  where  the  frost  can 
be  exdaded  by  fire  heat  when  necessary.  The  plants  required 
ewliest  are  allowed  to  form  their  flowers,  so  as  to  develope 
them  by  the  time  they  are  placed  under  cool  treatment. 

The  first  sowing  in  6-inch  pots  is  made  during  the  last  week 
in  July,  and  the  plants  are  treated  as  described  for  the  others, 
only  nve  or  six  plants  being  left  in  each  pot ;  these  commence 
iloweiing  in  November  and  continue  for  some  time.  When 
Hie  centre  flower  is  removed  they  soon  throw  out  many  more 
on  the  stem :  the  same  varieties  are  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Ifiles's  Hybrid  Spiral  in  future  will  be  grown  in  quan- 
tity, and  Garraway's  White  is  distinct  and  very  sweet.  Other 
sowings  are  made  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  again  in  the 
beginning  of  September  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
Tibe  common  garden  Mignonette  is  used  for  the  last  two  sowings. 
The  pots  are  kept  in  a  cool  airy  situation  near  the  glass  all 
winter,  and  the  plants  afford  flowers  as  long  as  we  are  expected 
to  have  them. 

The  firmer  the  soil  is  pressed  into  the  pots  the  dwarfer  the 
plants  grow  and  the  larger  are  the  spikes  of  flower. — 
W.  Babdney,  NorrU  Green, 


PROPOSED  SCHEME  OF  PEAR  ELECTION. 

The  subject  of  a  Pear  election  has  been  well  ventilated,  and 
Mrveral  very  able  articles  have  been  written  upon  it.  Now  ap- 
]pfltrently  there  is  a  pause,  for  I  notice  that  in  the  Journal  of 
iMarch  27th  nothing  is  published  about  Pears.  My  first  duty 
18  to  thank  tihosc' who  bavie  so  kindly  written  upon  the  subjeot, 
lor  noticing  is  more  disappointixi^  than  to  start  a  scheme  and 
io  find  that  no  one  is  iacUned  to  take  it  up.  Besides  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  print,  I  have  received  thoughtful 
letters,  and,  I  may  venture  to  add,  have  had  a  conference 
'with  those  in  authority,  and  a  plan  has  in  its  outlines  been 
arranged. 

An  election  would  be  valuable  or  misleading.  To  be  the 
former  it  must  have  lists  supplied  by  qualified  persons,  quali- 
fied by  experience,  men  of  observation,  and  who  can  speak  as 
JMthoiltieB.  Such  omi,  I  am  happy  to  say,  be  found.  But  to 
be  valuaUe  the  elections  must  not  be  of  a  rougb-*and-ready 
kind.  My  original  plan  of  north  sahI  south  of  England  I 
ttfttiiely  g^re  up^  oQ^  it  is  proposed  that  lists  come  from  eaah 
covsricy ;  indeed  it  will  be  catber  a  county  return  than  an 
election,  <and  as  such  will  be  far  more  valuable.  Schedules 
with  ruled  columns  wiU  be  issued  from  the  office  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  sent  to  known  and.  experienced  pomologists,  both 
to  growers  of  trees  or  fruit  for  profit,  such  as  orchardists  and 
suppliers  6f  market  produce,  also  to  experienced  amateurs, 
ftMr  their  opinion  will  be  very  vahmWe  in  regard  to  fruit  for 
home  use.  An  amateur  has  often  so  much  time  on  his  hands, 
and'  wat^^  so  oaief  ally,  that  his  opinion  within  his  range — 
fnite  a  different  xange  to  the  orc^ardist,  is  therefore  par- 
tidtldrly  valuable.  We  sball^  I  trust,  be  able  to  have  returas 
from  proper  places  an^  proper  persons.  We  shall  be  informed 
what  Pears  are  best,  not  only  in  good  but  also  in  ordinary  or 
bad  years.  This  is  of  value  particularly  to  those  planting 
orchards. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Peach  that  "counties,  soils,  and 
climates  "  are  all  to  be  considered.  To  fortify  what  1  have 
said,  take  this  remark  sent  to  me  by  an  able  gardener  in 
regard  to  so^ls.  "In  a  moderately  light-soil  garden  Ne  Plus 
McRtrie  I  found  was'alwt^  splendid,  in  a  heavy ^soil  igatden>it 
WW  worthless,  cracked  land.  speckled  always.  The  reverse  was 
the  case  with  Beurr6  Diel,  and  meire  markedly  so  with  Beun^ 
4^  Capiammont."  Like  expenenoes  might  be  chroaioled  in 
iQgajtd  to  the  influences  of  clijnate  and  situation.  If  there 
was  in  the  matter  of  the  Rose  election  a  necessity  of  "  electing 
flie  electors,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Peach,  how  much  more  is 
there  in  regard  to  Poars,  which  are  not  things  of  fancy,  but  of 
food  value.  Therefore,  I  think  all  will  agree  that  it  is  W6ll 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  find  those  most  competent  to  supply 
lists.  **  J.  F.,  Eiut  Riding,''  will  be  especially  pleased  to  hear 
tWs.  He  -will  be  f artfeer  pleased  that  **  situation,  soil,  &c.," 
Will  be  taken  also  into  account.  Speaking  of  situation,  I  must 
beg  ieave  to  thank  "  WoBCESTEBSfiiRB  Yioab  "  for  his  article 
at  nage  207.  He  has  -eyidently  not  only  been  in  Yarious  parte 
of  ttogland,  but  had  his  eyes  open  and  made  a  note  of  w^at 
he  saw.  He  is  right,  "  climate  has  much  to  do  with  success  in 
growing  Pears."  I  have  every  hope  that  county  returns 
obtained  from  qualified  persons  will  be  of  considerable  value 
in  the  future,  and  mark  an  era  in  pomology. 

As  at  present  arranged  the  reports  will  embrace — 1,  Orchard 


Pears  for  marketing  ;  2.  Garden  Pears  for  home  use.  The 
i«tume  will  probably  be  for  each  county.  The  headings  of  fiie 
columns  in  the  proposed  schedule  will  probably  be — 1,  Naiae 
of  variety  ;  2,  Soil  and  geological  formation  ;  3,  Fertility— i^^ 
bearing  qualities  ;  4,  Altitude  above  the  sea ;  5,  Quality— 4^^ 
buttery  or  not ;  6,  When  ripe. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  plan  proposed — y]z^  a  coonty 
return  rersu*  election. — Wiltshibb  Bbotob. 


ROSES  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Mt  Rose  garden,  which  is  situated  in  the  south  of  Torkshiie, 
does  not  present  such  a  wretched  appearance  as  I  expected. 
Certainly  the  Teas  have  suffered  severely,  but  the  Hybrid  Pe^ 
petuals  have  come  through  the  winter  bravely.    I  had  wzitteu 
the  above  before  I  saw  "  Wyld  Savage's  "  disheartening  letta 
of  the  27th  of  March,  and  I  can  only  account  for  the  great 
destruction  among  his  Hybrid  Perpetaals  by  the  fict  of  his 
garden  being  composed  of  light  soil,  especiidly  when  I  see  in 
the  Joumal  that  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  whose  Rose  grounds  are  of 
a  stiff  loam,  advertise  their  great  stock  of  Roses  as  uniojined ; 
or  perhaps  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  great  abui>dasMe<]faois- 
ture  in  the  air  of  the  south-west  of  England.    My  own  plot  of 
land  is  strong  and  low-lyin^  ;  indeed  the  south  ^flide  «  itis 
for  weeks  in  autumn  and  winter  almost  submeige^   S»-dg^ 
(March  29th)  being  very  fine,  I  was  able  to  exMoioe  eroy 
plant,    and   have  'arranged   them    in    three    divisions^Tii., 
Very  Hardy,  Moderately  Hardy,  and  Very  Tender.    WHh  one 
or  two  «9cca>tx>ns  I  cultivate  the  sevens-two  of  last  year's 
election,  ana  will  give  them  in  rotation.    They  ace  dyiifly 
standaida. 

I.  Very  Hardy  iZoMf.— ^Charles  Lefobvre,  La  Fnusce,  Ba- 
ronne  de  Rothschild,  Etienne  Levet,  Alfred  Colombo  Francois 
Michelon,  Marie  Rady,  Madame  Victor   Verdier,  Marquise  de 
Castcllane,  Marie  Finger,  Dr.  Andry,  B^nateur  Vaisse,  Duchesae 
de  Vallombrosa,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,    Exposition  de  Brie, 
Maurice  Bemardin,  Capitaine  Christy,  Marguerite  de  St  Amand, 
Camille  Bemardin,  Pierre  Netting,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sto 
of  Waltham,  Oomtesse  de  Serenye,  Dui>uy-Jamain,  Bdonard 
Morren,  Fisher  Holmes,  Monsieur  Noman,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Victor  Terdier,  Beauty  of  Waltbam,  Mdlle.  Ohdrte 
Levet,  Sir  Ckmet  Wokeley,  Abel  Grand,  Abel  Garri^  Lnd 
Macaulay,  Annie  Wood,  Due  de  Rohan,  GRoiie  de  Dijon,  Jean 
liabaud,  Baron  de  B^nrtetten,  Miss  Haasard,  and  Angagte 
Rigotard. 

II.  Moderately  Hardy  Moaes, — Marie  Baumann,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Eugenie  Verdier,  Comtesse  d*Oxford,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Reynolds  Hole,  Xavier  Olibo,  Mens.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Horace 
Vemet,  John  Hopper,  Emilie  Hausburg,  Madame  Ladiarme, 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Devienne  Lamy, 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  Duke  of  Ccmnaught. 

III.  Very  Tender  i^Ma.— Mar^dbal  Niel,  Catheiine  Mermet, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Souvenir  d^an  Ami,  Devosnensis,  Niphetw, 
Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  M,  Camm.  Peihaps  the 
Duke  of  Connau^t  ought  to  be  in  this  latter  class. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  out  ci  the  first  forty-eight  Rosea 
about  thirty  are  very  hardy  and  six  very  tender.  Of  the  newer 
Roses  not  menttoned  above,  Oxonian,  Magna  Chaita,  and 
Gustavo  Revilliod  are  of  good  constitution;  while  Mrs. 
Baker,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  are  decided 
weaklings. 

Among  Teas  and  Noisettes,  Oheshunt  Hybrid,  Banquet  d'Or, 
Madame  Berard,  Caroline  Euster,  a»d  Otiine  Forestier  are  of 
the  hardiest  Many  of  my  dwarf  Tsas  have  been  cut  down, 
hut  promiBe  fresh  wood  from  the  base ;  so  that  in  spite  of  the 
extraordinaiy  severity  of  the  past  winter  I  look  for  a  gntt 
harvest  of  pleasure  from  my  Rose  garden,  and  expect  to  gather 
baskets  of  Roses  quite  equal  to  the  productions  of  last  year. 

—CU&ATB  OF  HOWDEN. 


8UMMER-PRUNINO  RED  CURRANTS. 

While  examining  some  Red  Currant  bushes  lately,  aboirt 
two-thirds  of  whidi  had  been  pruned  during  the  last  season^ 
growth  by  pinching  off  the  -ends  of  Hae  shoots  as  soon  as  th^ 
were  long  encmgh,  and  the  vemainder  left  untouched  until 
whiter,  I  was  agreeal^  surpaiaed  to  see  the  jemarkahle  *PJ2 
(«ity  of  the  summer-pruned  bushes.  Strong  little  *?^""j^ 
been  fonned,  and  the  buds  clustered  so  thickly  that  the  oan^ 
was  not  visible,  affording  ample  promise  of  a  heavy  crop  <» 
fruit.  The  winter^pruned  trees,  on  the  contrary,  had  compara- 
tively few  buds,  having  apparently  wasted  their  strength  upon 
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tlte  production  of  useless  shoots  that  had  to  be  cut  down  to  a 
oonj^e  of  bwls  at  the  base.  I  am  aware  that  snmmer-pmning 
of  Gnmuits  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  results  so  important  ooght 
not  to  be  left  untold,  in  order  that  the  practice  may  be  adopted 
and  the  benefit  to  be  deriyed  from  it  shared  by  everybody. 

Another  thing*  about  Currants  which  I  had  to  learn  loxig  ago 
to  my  coet  ie,  that  unless  the  soil  be  thoroughly  sound  and  rich 
Uiey  wilt  not  thrif  e.  If  w  poor  thin  soU  be  enriched  by 
manure  in  the  ordinary  way  they  will  grow  freely  enough  for 
a  season  or  two,  but  they  will  do  no  good  afterwards ;  top- 
diesBing^  will  keep  them  alive  and  a  little  fk-oit  may  be  ob<- 
tained,  but  nothing  like  a  good  crop.  The  best  remedy  for 
this  nnsatisfaetoiy  state  of  things  is  to  trench  the  ground  two 
spits  deep,  working  in  a  douUe  dressing  of  old  hotbed  manure 
in  eTBPy  pott  of  it,  then  plant,  and  api^y  top-dressings  of  rich 
manttre,  and  yon  will  have  no  farther  trouble.  Trenches  or 
stations  are  out  of  the  question,  for  if  the  bushes  make  growth 
enough  to  yield  a  profitable  crop  of  fruit  the  roots  will  spread 
and  meet ;  and  if  there  are  masses  of  poor  untilled  soil  inter* 
▼ening,  so  surely  will  they  suffer,  evidence  of  which  will  soon 
lie  found  in  the  stunted  growth  and  failing  crop  at  the  time 
'when  a  supply  is  required  from  them. — Ebwabp  LucKauBsr. 


VINES— SPRING  VEB8U8  AUTUMN  HEAT. 

Hb.  Withebbpook  at  page  212  says  he  had  concluded  that 
"  forcing  young  Vines  was  detrimental  to  their  well-doing," 
and  that  he  did  not  ^  think  it  possible  to  have  the  wood  suffi- 
ciently ripened  to  guarantee  the  seouriug  of  good  fruit ; "  and 
then  he  tells  his  trouble  in  ripening  the  fruit  in  autumn,  being 
obliged  **  to  put  in  a  flue  heated  with  two  flies  in  addition  to 
fonr  4-inch  pipes,"  the  usual  number. 

Ifow,  there  are  two  points  which  very  many  would  like 
cleared  up.  The  first  is,  whether  employing  fire  heat  in  spring 
to  start  the  Vines  early,  and  afterwards  to  encourage  their 
S^wth  until  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  its 
sospension,  is  really  harmful  or  not.  The  second  is,  whether 
the  fierce  heat  generated  by  "  four  4-inch  pipes  as  hot  as  it  was 
pmdent  to  make  them,"  and  "  a  flae  heated  with  two  fires," 
IS  not  more  calcalated  "to  prove  detrimental  to  their  future 
well-being." 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  assistance  with  fire  heat 
in  spring  is  not  detrimental,  but  the  opposite  ;  and  we  are  as 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  Grapes  ripened  late  in  the  season 
by  means  of  excessive  fire  heat  are  not  properly  ripened,  and 
neither  is  the  wood  of  young  vigorous  Vines  ripened  by  that 
mesas  so  well  calculated  to  **  guarantee  the  securing  of  good 
fnut"  as  the  wood  which  is  matured  under  the  influence  of 
the  early  autamn  sun.  You  may  supply  suffideikt  temperature 
by  means  of  the  coal  cart,  but  you  cannot  command  the  sun- 
l^^t,  which  is  the  real  ripener  of  fruit  and  wood*  We  are 
afraid  that  not  a  few  possess  but  imperfect  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject. Ripe  wood  is  wood  thoroughly  matured,  containing  a 
store  of  orgaoisabiLe  matter  for  the  production  of  fruit  next 
seaaon,  and  it  is  only  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  that 
sap  can  be  elaborated.  The  autumn  sun  is,  we  think,  of  more 
▼fljae  than  the  spring  sun. 

If  the  matured  sap  be  present  in  the  Vines  heat  will  induce 
ita  ciicnlafcion,  and  this  is  all  that  is  done  until  the  leaves  are 
faiAj  developed ;  and  in  the  case  of  Vises  which  are  not 
mormg  until  the  middle  or  end  of  Macch  the- sun  is  generally 
powerful  enough  to  assist  tbemi  just  wfaen  wanted.  To  be 
sure,  if  the  sun  would  do  it  all,  as  in  more  fsvouied  climes,  it 
would  be  all  ri^t ;  but  when  it  comss  to  a  question,  whether 
file  heat  is  to  be  applied  in  spring  or  awtumn,  then  give  it  in 
spring,  and  so  be  able  to  secure  the  sun'si  rays  to  put  the  last 
bloom  on  the  berries  and  the  nujl>*bcowi»  appeatance  to  the 
wood.  Under  the  heat  and  ligfaife  q£  the  smi  in  late  suauner 
and  early  autumn  the  buds  will  becomft  phnnpi,  and  there  wiU 
be  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  the  assistance  of  fire 
heat  in  apiing  or  autumn  is  the  more  beneficiaL 

Mr.  WitherspooB  blames  his  dimate.  If  it  is  worse  than 
oun  it  is  bsd  indeed.  We  are  much  farther  north  than  he  is, 
beuig  not  far  south  of  the  Grampians^  and  we  are  as  much 
e^osed  to  the  east  wind  as  is  any  place  from  John  o'  Groat's 
to  Land's  End.  It  has  recently  been  so  cold  that  we  have  had 
a  difiBculty  in  preventing  the  thermometer  in  the  vinery  from. 
sinking  below  6(f  at  night,  and  can  scarcely  manage  to  exceed 
60P  by  day,  and  this  with  Vines  approaching  the  flowering 
stige.  Still  we  apprehend  no  evil  results,  as  we  have  been 
as  bad  before. 

The  full  force  of  the  east  wind  as  it  breaks  on  the  gable  end 


of  our  house,  whistles  through  beneath  the  door,  and  sighs  tmd 
sings  through  pane^laps  and  faulty  ventilators,  seeming  almost 
to  neutralise  the  heat  derived  from  *^  four  4-inch  pipes  as  hot 
as  it  is  prudent  to  make  them."  Knowing  as  we  do  tbsi- 
sooner  or  later  these  dreadful  east  winds  will  be  on  us,  it 
might  be  thought  that  we  start  too  early  ;  but  from  the  situa* 
tion  of  our  house  we  have  no  sun  after  two  o'clock,  and-  if 
fruit  and  canes  were  not  finished  by  August  four  4-inoh  pipes 
aided  by  a  double-fed  flue  would  not  make  matters  rights— •- 

SlNGLB-HANDBD. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— No.  4. 

MAinr  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Carnation  became  a 
florists'  flower.  Although  originally  found  in  high  hilly  plaoes 
it  accommodates  its^  to  any  situation  in  which  it  may  be 
placed,  the  artisan  being  able  to  produce  as  fine  flowers  in  his 
smoky  blackened  garden  as  the  gentleman's  gardener  can 
grow  in  the  open  country  with  pure  air  and  water.  It  will 
grow  in  nearly  any  kind  of  noil  equally  well,  if  the  precaution 
is  taJ(en  to  pot  firmly  or  openly,  as  the  soU  may  be  light  or 
strong,  usiag  for  a  strong  soil  something  porous,  and  for  a 
light  one  something  to  stiffen  it.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
during  the  last  few  years  growers  of  the  Carnation  Imve 
cQBsidiembly  increased  in  numbers.  In  my  opinion  there  is 
no  flower  in  which  the  same  improvement  has  been  made. that 
has  been  effected  in  the  Carnation.  Originally  the  flower  was 
single^  and  in  many  plants  the  production  of  double  flowers 
is  considered  wonderiul ;  but  when,  as  in  the  Caiiiatioa,  a . 
change  is  even  made  in  the  c<^onring,  it  is  indeed  suKprising. 
Naturally  it  is  a  self-coloured  flower,  comprising  shades  of 
purple,  scarlet,  rose,  and  white.  The  cultivated^  varieties 
consist  of  flowers  which  combine  nearly  all  the  coloms 
in  one  sing^  flower,  as  the  bizarres,  which  haw^e  thiwe  dia^ 
tinct  colours ;  whilst  the  flakes  have  two,  aad  I  have  enen 
seen  a  flower  amongst  the  Picotees  which  had  the-  colonriDg' 
confined  to  the  edge  of  the  petal,  in  which  two  shades  ^mrs 
perfectly  distinct,  con^tisg  of  purple  and  red,  iif^iioh>  imr) 
parted  a  novel  appearance.  I  have  amongst  my  own  plants 
seen  both  scarlet  and  rose  with  white  in  the  same  flower,  and 
my  frimd  Mr.  Bower  raised  a  few  years  ago  a  bisarre  in  whieh 
the  above  are  all  to  be  seen,  and  which  being  caUed  a  pink 
and  purple  bizarre,  although  strictly  speaking  not  one,  is  stiil 
classed  amongst  them,  so  that  few  are  aware  of  it.  It  is  called 
*'■  Satisfaction,"  and  is  a  very  beautiful  flower  with  the  sweetest 
scent  I  have  ever  found  in  either  Carnation  or  Picotee. 

Work  for  April. — Potting  must  now  be  pushed  on  as  fast 
as  possible.  Secure  tall  plants  to  stakes  a  few  inches  higher 
than  the  plants,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  madt 
and  have  the  flower  rods  in  readiness  for  placing  in  the  pots. 
If  dirty  they  will  be  the  better  for  washing  in  wacm  water 
and  soap,  brushing  them  welL  They  should  also  have  a  coat 
of  paint  every  alternate  year.  In  smoky  situations  the  best 
colour  for  the  rods  is  a  green  or  slate  colour,  but  where  the 
place  is  clean  and  free  from  smoke  I  prefer  white  reds.  As 
to  the  sise  and  thiekness  of  the  rods  this  will  depend  greatly 
on  the  situation,  whether  it  is  exposed  to  or  sheltered  fromi 
strong  winds.  ]^ly  situation  being  high  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  south-cast  necessitates  my  using  very  strong  rods,  and 
even  those  I  have  had  broken  by  strong  winds.  The  following 
is  the  size  I  prefer : — Three  feet  six  inches  long,  and  when 
finished  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end, 
and  tapering  off  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  top.  The 
lowest  ends  of  the  rods  are  pointed  to  penetrate  the  soil  easily 
without  breaking  the  roots.  When  the  rods  are  new  I  give 
them  two  coats  of  paint  be£t^re  using,  and  when  the  paint  is. dry 
I  dip  each  rod  separately  at  the  lower  end  for  about  4  inches 
into  boiling  pitch  ;  after  this  I  place  them  in  a  bucket  of  cold 
water,  which  sets  the  pitch  and  prevents  it  from  adhertng  to 
anything  or  leaving  the  rods.  For  small  pots,  say  7  inches  in 
dia,meter,  in  which  single  plants  or  weak  pairs  are  grown  m  a 
sheltered  situation  clear  from  the  strong  winds,  a  rod  made 
of  half -inch  wood  is  sufficient,  but  always  have  them  made  of 
the  best  red  deal.  I  have  rods  which  have  been  in  my  pos^ 
session  nearly  thii-ty  years,  though  of  course  they  have  been 
pitched  two  or  three  timen.  Should  the  plants  make  rapid, 
root-growth  the  rods  may  be  placed  in  the  pots  at  the  end  of 
the  month— (the  reason  why  it  is  not  done  at  once  is,  that 
the  plants  when  newly  potted  have  in  some  cases  very  few 
roots,  which  arc  liable  to  be  broken  off  when  inserting  tkx^  rods 
into  the  pots) — the  stakes  to  which  the  tall  plants  ha^ve  beesi 
attached  can  then  be  removed,  tying  the  plants  up  to  the  rods. 
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Seed  may  now  be  sovm  in  boxes  1  foot  6  inches  long  by 
1  foot  wide,  and  5  inches  deep,  placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  box 
(which  should  previously  have  had  a  number  of  holes  bored 
through  to  carry  off  the  water),  about  an  inch  of  broken  pot* 
sherds  or  cockle  shells  ;  place  on  the  top  a  little  fibrous  turf,  or 
cocoa-nut  fibre  will  do,  on  the  top  of  which  place  a  thin  layer 
of  thoroughly  decomposed  manure  free  from  worms  or  their 
eggs ;  fill  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  box  with  a 
compost  composed  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  decomposed  manure 
in  equal  parts,  adding  a  little  sand  and  fine  charcoal.  Press 
the  soil  firmly  round  the  edges  of  the  box,  filling  to  within 
1  inch  of  the  top,  and  level  the  soil  with  a  trowel,  or  anything 
that  will  make  it  smooth,  when  the  seed  can  be  sown  broadcast 
if  mixed,  or  in  rows  if  a  registry  is  desired  to  be  kept  of  the 
different  seed  pods,  as  to  their  crosses,  Sec.  The  soil  being  an 
inch  down  will  leave  sufficient  room  for  a  short  tally  or  num- 
ber to  each  row  of  seed.  If  the  soil  is  damp  it  will  only  require 
covering  up  for  a  few  days  until  the  seed  begins  to  germinate, 
otherwise  give  a  watering  with  a  fine  rose,  being  careful  not 
to  wash  the  seed  about.  After  covering,  which  may  be  done 
with  a  piece  of  board  or  slate,  place  the  boxes  in  a  slight  heat ; 
examine  them  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  if  any  seeds  are 
seen  to  be  germinating  sprinkle  a  little  of  the  compost  amongst 
them.  After  the  seed  has  fairly  started  the  covering  con  be 
taken  away,  substituting  a  pane  or  two  of  glass  having  a  coat 
of  whitewash  or  batter,  which  is  best  to  keep  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun  from  the  plants.  In  the  evening  or  during  dull  weather 
the  glass  covering  can  be  taken  off  the  boxes  and  the  plants 
left  exposed. 

As  soon  as  all  the  seed  has  germinated  the  boxes  can  be  left 
open,  and  can  remain  so  until  the  leaves  begin  to  grow,  when 
the  plants  may  be  pricked  out  into  other  boxes  2  or  3  inches 
apart,  and  gradually  hardened-off  by  exposure  so  as  to  stand 
in  the  open  air.  The  boxes  should  be  placed  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
to  keep  the  worms  from  entering  them,  or  they  can  be  placed 
on  a  wooden  stage  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  Take  care 
in  pricking-out  &e  young  plants  not  to  let  any  soil  get  amongst 
the  young  leaves,  and  pl^t  them  so  that  the  cotyledons  are 
close  on  &e  top  of  the  soil.  Watch  for  the  aphis^  as  a  single 
one  can  cripple  a  young  plant  The  slugs  are  also  great  pests, 
they  should  be  looked  for  after  dark.  Some  growers  wait 
until  May  and  sow  the  seed  in  the  open  ground ;  this  I  do  not 
agree  wi&,  as  there  is  a  much  larger  per-centage  of  losses  when 
the  seedlings  are  raised  in  that  manner. 

Plants  in  Beds. — Replace  any  that  may  have  died,  loosen 
the  top  soil,  and  trim  off  all  dead  or  decayed  leaves.  Hunt 
for  slugs.  A  few  cabbage  leaves  or  thin  pieces  of  soft  wood 
partly  decayed  are  good  for  placing  on  the  beds  for  the  slugs 
to  get  under,  and  they  can  be  looked  for  in  the  morning.  A 
few  young  ducks  are  very  useful,  as  they  devour  large  quantities 
of  both  slugs  and  worms.  The  ducks  must  not,  however,  be 
kept  in  the  garden  after  being  more  than  a  month  old,  as  they 
get  too  heavy  and  are  liable  to  break  the  plants  by  treading  on 
them.  When  the  plants  have  fairly  commenced  growing, 
which  with  me  is  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  the  rods  may 
be  set  up,  tying  the  fiower  stems  to  them  as  they  advance.  The 
best  tying  material  is  soft  bast,  which  should  not  be  used  so 
thick  as  to  look  unsightly. — Geobob  Rudd. 

REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 

Potatoes :  How  to  Grow  a/nd  Show  Th&m.    By  JAMES  Pink. 

London :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co. 

How  to   Otow  Potatoes  with  Success  for  Exhibition.     By 

William  Pobteb,  Old  Meldrum,  N.B. 

Thb  two  treatises  before  us  have  been  written  by  two  cele- 
brated cultivators  and  succeraful  exhibitors  of  Potatoes,  and 
hence  are  entitled  to  respect  by  those — and  they  are  many — 
who  are  interested  in  the  "  noble  tuber."  Mr.  Pink's  is  a 
neatly  bound,  well-printed  little  book  of  nearly  a  hundred 
pages ;  it  is  also  illustrated,  but,  unlike  many  iUustrations  of 
tiie  present  day,  the  figures  do  not  do  justice  to  the  varieties 
represented.  Mr.  Porter's  is  a  plainer  pamphlet  of  twenty-six 
pages. 

The  first  to  arrive,  and  therefore  to  be  noticed,  is  Mr.  Pink's 
book.  It  contains  ten  chapters,  the  first  two  of  which  refer  to 
the  uses  of  the  Potato,  its  early  history  and  introduction  into 
this  countiy.  By  citations  from  old  authors  and  more  modem 
writers  these  chapters  have  been  rendered  interesting.  The 
chapters  relating  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  manures 
are  essentially  useful,  ana  the  observations  on  the  degeneration 
of  the  Potato  are  highly  worthy  of  perusal.    On  this  subject 


the  author  remarks— "  When  a  new  and  improved  seedling 
Potato  is  first  brought  into  general  cultivation  it  usually  pos- 
sesses a  vigorous  constitution  and  large  productive  powers. 
For  the  first  year  or  two  special  care  is  devoted  to  its  culture 
and  to  the  tubers  after  thejr  are  Ufted.  We  apeak  in  glowing 
terms  of  this  new  variety  ;  we  admire  the  beauty  of  its  foliage, 
the  symmetrical  form  and  fine  texture  and  flavour  of  its  tuben, 
and,  above  lUl,  its  extra  cropping  qualities  ;  bat  in  a  few  yean 
in  all  probability  it  has  fallen  to  the  level  of  an  average  variety, 
and  we  say  that  the  Potato  has  degenerated.  That  it  does  de- 
generate there  is  no  doubt ;  but  is  there  any  one  subject^  either 
in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  but  would  have  degeoe- 
jated,  or  more  probably  ceased  to  exist,  nnder  such  treatment 
as  the  Potato  has  rece^red  at  our  hands  ? 

<*  It  has  been  the  practice  to  select  for  propf^ation  the  refuse 
of  the  Potato  heap.  Small,  immature,  ugly,  ill-shaped  tubers 
have  been  considered  good  enough  for  seed  ;  and  when  the 
result  has  not  met  our  expectation  we  have  raised  the  cry  that 
the  Potato  is  degenerating.  We  endeavour  to  improve  our 
various  kinds  of  vegetables,  such  as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions,  • 
Beet,  &c.,  by  selecting  year  after  year  the  finest  and  best- 
shaped  roots  for  seed-bearing  purposes,  knowing  that  the  seed- 
ling will  partake  more  or  less  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
parent,  and  this  rule  holds  equally  good  in  selecting  Potatoes 
for  seed.  By  carefully  selecting  good-shaped  well-ripened 
tubers  for  planting  we  shall  not  only  keep  the  variety  to  its 
original  standard  of  excellence,  but  by  continuing  the  practice 
we  c^all  ultimately  improve  it  by  selection." 

The  various  modes  of  propagating  the  Potato  from  cuttings, 
single  eyes,  cut  sets,  and  whole  tubers  are  referred  io^  also  tibe 
management  of  the  growing  crop.  Stirring  of  the  soil  between 
the  rows  is  strongly  advocated,  and  for  this  purpose  the  useful 
implement  represented  in  fig.  38  is  recommended.    It  has 


Fig.  38. 

"six  prongs  or  tines,  which  are  made  in  pairs,  and  can  be 
firmly  secured  in  the  eye  of  the  iron  head  by  means  of  a  wedge 
and  a  small  piece  of  leather.  The  prongs  are  square  and 
8  inches  in  length,  the  outer  pair  being  10  inches  apajt,  which 
is  the  actual  width  of  the  hoe.  When  it  is  desirable  to  reduce 
the  size  the  outer  prongs  can  be  taken  out,  tJins  reducing  the 
hoe  to  the  width  of  6  inches,  the  prongs  lieing^  again  made  firm 
in  the  eye  by  the  addition  of  another  wedge. 

"  On  light  and  medium  soils  this  is  a  most  useful  implement 
for  breaking  up  the  soil  and  for  general  earthing  purposes,  and 
a  much  greater  amount  of  work  can  be  got  over  with  it  than 
hy  digging  with  a  fork." 

The  Potato  murrain  is  discussed  at  considerable  length,  bat 
nothing  new  is  elicited.     The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  exhibiting  Potatoes,  for  which  purpose  lists  of  snit- 
able  varieties  are  given.     Refening  to  international  Potato 
exhibitions  tiie  author  observes  that  they  **  have  done  a  vast 
amount  of  good  by  encouraging  the  best  methods  of  coitore 
and  the  introduction  of  improved  varieties  is  indisputable ; 
but  it  is  likewise  true  that  they  have  also  been  the  means^  of 
introducing  a  number  of  varieties  whose  only  reconunendation 
is  that  they  possess  a  handsome  appearance,  and  are  therefore, 
according  to  the  present  system  of  judging  Potatoes,  desirable 
for  the  ^hibition  table.    If  these  exhibitions  are  to  continae 
and  increase  in  usefulness,  and  to  be  raised  above  the  mere 
repetition  of  an  annual  display  of  so  many  hundred  dishes  of 
Potatoes,  means  must  be  devised  whereby  the  general  growers 
can  obtain  some  information  respecting  the  habit  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  several  exhibits.    It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
becaose  a  certain  variety  of  Potato  has  been  awaiued  the 
highest  honours  at  the  show,  that  it  is  a  good  or  desirable  kind 
to  grow  for  general  purposes ;  but  it  shows  that  it  is  a  variety 
of  good  appearance  and  of  a  size  that  meets  the  approba^on 
of  the  judges  for  the  time  being,  and  is  therefore  no  criterion 
as  to  its  quality  and  productiveness.    A  good  illnstratian  ol 
this  was  given  at  the  show  of  1876,  when  Bed  Empenir  took 
the  lead  of  the  English  varieties,  and  again  in  1878,  when 
International  held  the  premier  place.     These,  while  beug 
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are  quite  second-rate  in  quality. 

A  table  showing  the  number  of  dishes  of  the  respectiye 
Tarieties  staged  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  September  last  affords 
€iTidence  of  the  value  of  the  varieties  for  c^ibition  purposes. 
In  this  list  the  American  variety  Snowflake  has  the  post  of 
honour — seventy-three  dishes,  closely  followed,  however,  by  the 
English  variety  Schoolmaster,  seventy  dishes.  A  few  others 
that  were  lai^ly  represented  are  International  Sidney,  sizty- 
aerren  dishes ;  Magnum  Bonum,  sixty-two ;  Qrampian,  fifly- 
nine ;  Bed  Emperor,  forty-eight ;  Trophy,  forty-one ;  and 
Porter's  Excelsior,  forty.  Amongst  varieties  of  admitted  value 
for  cooking  purposes  we  find  Paterson's  Victoria  represented 
by  twenty-five  dishes,  but  York  Begent  only  by  three.  Of  the 
AaMeaf  varieties  Myatt*s  heads  the  list  with  seventeen  dishes, 
followed  by  Boyal  Ashleaf  with  fifteen,  while  only  three  dishes 
of  the  old  Ashleaf  were  staged.  Out  of  six  hundred  so-called 
▼arieties  in  cultivation  Mr.  Pink  selects  fifty,  which  he  describes 
as  **  heavy  croppers  of  good  quality."  For  the  names  of  these 
and  for  much  other  information  relative  to  the  Potato  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  book,  which,  while  it  contains  much  that  is 
more  novel  than  useful,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  has 
already  reached  a  second  edition. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Old  Meldrum  jMimphlet  of  Mr.  Porter, 
which  if  more  sober  in  appearance  is  not  less  sound  in  its 
teachings  than  the  work  above  referred  to.  Mr.  Porter's 
pamphlet  is  in  no  manner  a  compilation.  There  has  been  no 
Tansacking  of  authorities  for  matter  relevant  to  the  subject  in 
band,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  pages  evidently  contain  a  plain 
Tecoid  of  the  writer's  practice,  'fne  language  employed  is  not 
elegant  nor  the  style  polished,  but  the  meaning  of  tiie  writer 
can  be  readily  understood,  and  thia  appears  to  hare  been  his 
chief  object.  The  treatise  details  no  sudi  fiEincy  modes  of  pro- 
pagation as  raising  Potato  plants  "  struck  in  heat  from  cuttmgs 
and  potted  off,"  nor  of  increasing  them  from  single  eyes.  Care- 
ful selection  of  seed  tubers  is  recommended,  and  the  planting 
of  whole  medium-sized  sets  with  superfluous  eyes  removed  is 
advocated.  Beferring  to  the  time  of  planting  the  author  observes 
— "  I  do  not  approve  of,  nor  have  I  practued,  early  planting. 
Where  there  is  danger  of  spring  frosts,  if  the  nowthistoo  soon 
above  ground  great  harm  may  result  fiom  bemg  frosted  down. 
Besides  I  prefer  rather  not  to  pUmt  till  there  is  some  natural 
heat  in  the  soil,  and  then  the  growth  both  below  and  above 
can  proceed  unchecked  ;  and  by  speedy  and  unchecked  growth 
my  impression  is  that  better  and  brighter  samples  for  exhi- 
bition will  be  obtained." 

After  describing  the  manures  employed  and  the  process  of 
planting,  exhibiting  is  fully  alluded^.  The  author  denounces 
the  practice  of  scrubbing  and  polishing  the  tubers,  on  the 
groond  that  if  his  instructions  are  well  attended  to  cultivation 
will  polish  most  brightly  and  effectively.  *^  I  totally  disap- 
prove of  all  artificial  dr^sing,  and  societies  may  easily  put  a 
atop  to  it  by  disqualifying  samples  that  haye  been  tampered 
witn.  All  that  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  cleansing  is  to 
waah  thoroughly  with  a  brush  and  pure  cold  water.  Some  use 
aa  a  finish  soapy  water,  and  it  certainly  will  more  fully  cleanse 
than  the  pure  cold  water,  and  has  a  most  pleasing  effect  on 
white  Potatoes  in  particular,  by  producing  or  increasing  a 
charming  delicacy  of  whiteness,  ana  by  Uie  use  of  the  soapy 
water  there  is  no  unpleasant  effect  either  as  to  smell  or  the 
preservation  of  the  tubers  for  any  length  of  time  for  exhibition, 
even  although  they  are  not  wiped  but  left  to  diy  of  themselves. 
Using  soapy  water  can  scarcely  be  termed  an  artificial  dress- 
ing, as  it  really  is  only  a  more  perfect  cleansing." 

The  varieties  are  enumerated  with  which  the  author  has  won 
tiigh  honours,  and  the  relatiye  quantity  of  manure  is  signified 
aa  suitable  to  the  peculiar  growth  of  several  varieties. 

The  author  is  very  severe  on  those  whom  he  supposes  capable 
of  dishonest  exhibiting,  and  of  adopting  "  tricks  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  prizes.  On  this  subject  he  observes — "To 
exhibit  bought  or  borrowed  stuff  is  a  gross  imposition,  and  an 
insult  and  wrong  to  eyeiy  honest  exhibitor.  X  am  induced  to 
make  these  remarks  because  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
dishonesty  in  this  respect^  and  I  have  myself  seen  at  a  most 
important  exhibition  a  large  collection  that  1  had  every  reason 
to  believe  was  in  whole,  or  in  great  part,  not  the  produce  of  the 
exhibitors,  though  professedly  staged  as  such." 

The  language  that  follows  would  lack  nothing  in  force  if  it 
were  a  little  more  "polished."  For  its  essentially  practical 
aatoie,  plain  speaking,  and  various  suggestions  the  treatise 
may  be  usefully  read  by  exhibitors  of  Potatoes,  and  may  be 


)  for  exhibitors,  and  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  improye- 
ment  and. cultivation  of  the  Potato  as  an  important  article 
of  food. 

LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

This  Society  held  its  fifteenth  Exhibition  of  spring  flowers  in 
St.  George's  Hall  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  arrangements  of  the 
display  was  the  same  as  that  at  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  in 
November,  and  we  think  Mr.  Mason's  plan  of  the  octagonal  bed 
system  is  more  in  character  when  filled  with  spring-flowering 
plants  than  those  of  autumn,  as  the  arrangements  on  the  2nd  inst. 
won  the  approval  of  a  large  and  influential  assemblage  of  critical 
admirers. 

We  will  flrst  note  the  nurseiymen's  collections.  On  entering 
the  Hall  the  first  collection  which  met  our  view  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  Davies  A  Co.,  Wayertree.  Yery  noticeable  were  two 
Azaleas — Beauty  of  Surrey,  a  splendid  waxy -white  Petunia-shaped 
flower,  and  Obtusa,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  valuable  variety  for 
early  forcing ;  the  colour  is  scarlet,  and  the  plant  has  the  charac- 
ter of  amoBua.  Mr.  Cowan  of  the  Yineyard,  Grarston,  staged 
his  collection  next,  which  from  its  excellence  showed  the  rapid 
progress  of  this  improving  establishment.  Close  by  was  Messrs. 
B.  r,  Kerr  A  Sons'  collection,  which  contained  many  new  and 
rare  Palms.  Mr.  Smith  of  Dell  Nursery,  Bock  Perry,  had  a 
well-arraneed  collection  of  healthy  younf  stove,  greenhouse,  and 
subtropical  bedding  plants.  The  above  four  collections  were  not 
for  competition,  but  added  greatiy  to  the  effect  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  large  central  bed  of  the  plan  contained  the  three  collections 
of  ten  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  which  were  composed  of  such 

Slants  as  Croton  undulatum,  Den^bium  nobile,  Aiocasia  metal- 
ca,  Imantophyllums,  Bhododendron  Countess  of  Haddington, 
Phajus  granoifolius,  Croton  majesticnm,  and  Croton  Weismanii. 
Mr.  J.  Peers,  gardener  to  B.  Bayner,  Esq.,  secured  the  first  prize ; 
Mr.  H.  Elliott,  gardener  to  W.  <>.  Bateson,  Esq.,  Allerton,  second ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Biomley,  gardener  to  H.  Crosfield,  Esc}.,  third. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  were  by  no  means  equal  either  in  quantity 
or  <^uality  to  the  ooUections  staged  at  former  spring  shows  of  the 
Society.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Hvacuiths  many  observers  thought 
the  flne  twelve  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Gore,  gardener  to  T.  Holder,  Esq., 
should  have  been  placed  nearer  the  front :  jjet  the  Judges  were 
men  of  notable  proflciency,and  their  awaros  ia  the  various  classes 
gave  general  satisfaction.  Cyclamens  were  well  represented: 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Mercer,  gardener  to  B.  C.  Nicholson,  Es^., 
which  seoiired  the  first  prize,  were  perhaps  the  finest  ever  shown  m 
Liverpool.  The  second  and  third  lots  were  very  fine  also.  There 
were  two  certificates  of  merit  awarded  by  the  Judges,  one  to 
Messrs.  B.  P.  Kerr  &  Sons,  Aigburth,  for  a  new  Azalea  named 
Heinrich  Heine ;  and  one  to  Messrs.  J.  Davis  A  Co.,  Ormskirk,  for 
two  Bhododendrons  named  Floribunda  and  Countess  of  Sef  ton. 

The  Judses  were  Mr.  B.  Findlay,  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester ; 
Mr.  Kefford,  gardener  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Skelmersdale, 
Latham  House ;  and  Mr.  McFarlane,  Knowsley  Cottage,  whose 
awards  are  as  follow  >— 

Twelve  Hyacinths,  distinct.— First,  Mr.  J.  Peers,  gardener  to 
B.  Baynor,  £»q. ;  second,  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  ^  Mrs.  Lockett ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Gore,  gardener  to  T.  HoIdeTjEsq.  Sis  Hyacinths  in 
pots.— -First,  Mr.  J.  Peers :  second,  Mr.  W.  Wright^gardener  to 
£.  Lawrence,  Esq. ;  third^  Mr.  J.  Hurst,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Bower- 
ing,  Esq.  Six  pots  of  smgle  Tulips,  three  distinct  varieties. — 
First,  Mr.  Evans ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Peers.  One  pot  of  Amaryllis. — 
First,  Mr.  Biomley,  gardener  to  H.  Crosfield,  Esq. ;  second,  Mr. 
Bustard,  gardener  to  J.  Lewis,  Esq. ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Peers.  Ten 
Flowering  and  Foliage  Plants. — ^First,  Mr.  J.  Peers:  second, 
Mr.  H.  Elliott,  gardener  to  W.  G.  Bateson,  Esq.;  thirdL  Mr. 
Biomley.  Six  Azaleas  in  flower. — ^No  first  awarded;  secona,  Mr. 
Qoie;  third,  Mr.  Peers.  Three  Azaleas  in  flower.— First,  Mr. 
Bustard  ;  second,  Mr.  Peers ;  third,  Mr.  Lowndes,  gardener  to 
S.  S.  Parker,  Esq.  One  Azalea  in  flower.— First,  Mr,  Evans; 
second,  Mr.  Wright;  third,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Winder.  Three  i^leas  in  flower,  pots  not  to  exceed  10  inches,— 
First,  Mr.  J.  Lowndes  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Shaw.  Four  Bhododen* 
drons  in  pots. — ^First,  Mr.  Bustard;  second,  Mr.  Peers.  One 
Scarlet  Bhododendron  in  pot.— First,  Mr.  Moreton,  gardener  to 
G.  Jevons,  Esq. ;  second,  lir.  Hurst :  third,  Mr.  Bustard.  One 
White  Bhododendron  in  pot.— First,  Mr.  Hurst.  Four  Stove  or 
Greenhouse  Plants  in  flower.— First,  Mr.  'Biomley ;  second,  Mr. 
Peers  ;  third,  Mr.  Evans.  One  Stove  Plant  in  flower.— First,  Mr. 
Wright  J  second,  Mr.  Hurst.  One  Greenhouse  Plant  in  flower.— 
First,  Mj.  Gore ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Elliott ;  third,  Mr.  Hurst.  One 
Orchid  in  flower.— Furst,  Mr.  Yaughan,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Morris, 
jun.,  Esq. ;  second,  Mr.  Sherwin,  gardener  to  M.  Sparke,  Esq. ; 
thud,  Mr.  Wright  Four  Ferns,  distinct.— First,  Mr.  Peers; 
second.  Mr.  Wright ;  third,  Mr.  Lowndes.  Two  standard  Misno- 
nette.— First,  Mr.  Shaw ;  second,  Mr.  Yaughan ;  third,  Mr.Bobm- 
son,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Halhead,  Esq.  One  Tree  Fern,  stem  not 
less  than  2  feet.— First,  Mr.  B.urst;  second,  Mr.  Gore.     Three 


Palms  or  Cycads.— Furst,  !Mr.  Peers  ;  Mcond,  Mr.  Evans.  OnePahn. 
KgBodid  as  a  fitting  companion  to  the  more  eUborate  work  I  —First,  Mr.  J.  Peers ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Peers ;  third,  Mr.  Wright 
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Three  psia  of  Lilj  of  the  Yalley.^Fint,  Mr.  J.  Peers ;  second, 
lir.  Brsiifl.  Six  Forced  Hardy  Plants.— First,  Kr.  J.  Peers  ;  second, 
Mr.  Hoveton ;  third,  Mr.  Bustard.  One  Forced  Hardj  Plant.F— 
First,  Mr.  Moreton ;  sdcond,  Mr.  J.  Oore  ;  third,  Mr.  Evans.  Six 
Cjclamens. — First,  Mr.  Mercer,  gardener  to  B.  C.  Nicholson,  Esq. ; 
second,  Mr.  Bobinson  ;  third,  Mr.  Wright.  One  Bonnet  for  uie 
hand. — ^First,  Mr.  Erans  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Hnrst ;  third,  Mr.  Mercer. 
Extra  prise,  six  Primulas,  Mr.  £.  Shaw. 


PEARS—DELICES  DE  JODOIGNE. 

TftB  snbject  of  Pears  at  i^e  pKteBt  time  being  a  pTomiaent 
one  in  ''our  Journal,'  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  ^e 
connoisseurs  on  the  merits  of  a  Pear  which  I  had  from  a  nursery- 
man to  whom  I  entrusted  the  selection  of  a  few  yarieties. 
The  name  of  the  Pear  to  which  I  refer  is  Delices  de  Jodoigne  ;  it 
is  a  oapital  bes^er  with  me  on  the  Quince  as  a  pyramid  fruit, 
yeiy  juicy  and  melting ;  ripe  in  November,  and  keeps  well.  I 
have  wondered  at  never  seeing  it  named,  and  thought  pro- 
bably there  was  something  not  right  about  it,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  some  of  your  able  correspondents  can  give  an 
opinion  on  this  Pear.  My  soil  is  naturally  light,  with  gravelly 
subsoil.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  nearly  every  one  of  my  Pear 
trees  are  loaded  wiUi  buds,  the  exceptions  are  Incomparable, 
which  never  has  had  a  bloom,  and  late  Bergamot ;  these  and 
two  or  three  young  trees  are  the  only  ones  which  do  not  pro- 
mise exceedingly  well.  My  soil  has  had  a  good  addition  of 
clay  as  well  as  maauie. — G.  C,  Croydon. 
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BOYAL  EOBTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Aprii.  8th. 
Wk  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  an  extensive  and  excellent 
meeting,  and  the  dav  being  fine  there  was  a  very  good  attendance 
of  visitors.  The  oolleotkms  of  plants  were  arranged  in  the  con- 
servatory, the  large  straeture  bemg  nearly  filled.  Amaryllises  con- 
stituted an  important  feature  of  the  display,  about  two  hundred 
plants  being  staged,  and  their  bold  flowers  and  rich  colours  con- 
trsBted  effectively  with  the  Orchids,  Boses,  and  collections  of 
forced  shrubs  and  hardy  flowers.  The  Fruit  Committee  had  no 
duties  to  perform,  the  only  exhibit  being  a  pair  of  fine  Citrons 
fi^om  Mr.  J.  Muir,  gardener  to  C.  R.  IL  Talbot,  Esq.,  Margam 
Park,  G'lamorganshlre.  Prizes  were  offered  for  Amaryllnes, 
but  only  one  was  awarded  tor  the  ^*  best  das k  seedling,"  to  a 
striking  variety  named  Thomas  Speed,  raised  by  Mr.  Speed,  The 
Gia^rdens,  Chatsworth.  The  plant  is  remarkable  for  its  vigorous 
growth,  the  head  consisting  of  six  flowers  rather  small  but  of 
good  substance,  the  petals  slightly  waved,  colour  flanm  soariet. 
It  is  a  valuable  variety  for  decorative  purposes. 

Floral  CoMMiTTinB.~-Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  A  splendid 
,  oup  of  Orchids  was  staged  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Bur- 
brd  Lodge,  Dorking.  A  flne  specimen  of  Dendrobium  thywi- 
florum  hskd  eleven  magnificent  racemes.  Masderailia  Harryana 
and  M.  Harryana  cseruiescens  were  excellent,  the  former  with  ^rom 
twenty  to  thirty  flowers,  and  the  latter  over  forty.  Dendrobinm 
Jamenannm  on  a  block  had  numerous  large  white  flowers.  D. 
Devoniamim  was  superb  with  a  densely  flowered  growth  nearlv 
8  feet  long;  containing  upwards  of  seventy  flowers.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  Lycaste  Skinneri  had  fourteen  well-coloured  flowers. 
Gattleya  citrfna,  very  good.  Coelogyne  corymbosa  in  a  pan  was 
litden  with  pure  white  blooms.  Odontoglossum  ?Iorio8ura,  very 
fine.  Oncidium  concolor.  on  a  block,  was  bright  with  fifteen 
racemes  of  light  yellow  flowers.  The  peculiar  Masdevallia  peit- 
tacina  had  about  twenty-four  flowers.  Dendrobinm  crassinode 
album  is  a  charming  variety  and  received  a  flrst-class  certificate, 
as  did  also  Masdevallia  bella,  a  very  peculiar  species  with  long- 
titiled  sepals  spotted  with  dull  red  on  a  pale  yello%v  ground,  and 
a  small,  white,  loosely  hanging  labellum.  The  whole  group  was 
admirably  arranged,  and  a  large  gold  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 
_A  large  group  of  new  and  rare  plants  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
gnl  of  Chelsea,  and  included  such  choice  and  showv  plants  as 
Hi^manthus  cinnabarlnus,  Epacris  onosmseflora  flore-pleno  nivalis, 
Xtendfbbium  Wardianum  with  a  densely  flowered  growth  4  feet 
long;  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum;  O.  Pescatorei  with  upwards  of 
a  hundred  flowers  on  the  raceme,  0.  gloriosnm,  and  O.  crispum ; 
Masdevallia  Harryana  violacea ;  Dendrobinm  Falconeri  in  a  basket, 
verf  rich,  the  sepals  and  petals  white  tipped  with  purple,  throat 
of  labellum  deep  purple  edged  with  yellow,  and  tipped  with  pale 
purple  J  Imantophvilums  and  Anthurinm  Schertzeriannm  with 
broad  and  finely  coloured  spathes.  The  foliage  plants  were  David- 
Bonia  pruriens  with  handsome  dark  green  pinnate  leaves  ;  the  dark 
Dracffina  Chelsoni,  Cocos  Weddelliana.  and  Ettcephalartos  vil- 
Ibsus.  A  fine  and  effective  group.  A  silver-gilt  Floral  medal  was 
awarded. 

From  Me^rs.  Paul  <fe  Son  of  Cheshunt  came  a  group  of  thirty- 
six  Boses  in  pots,  including  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame 
Lacharme,  Dupuy-Jamin,  Royal  Standard,  and  Comtesse  de 
Serenyi,  all  very  fine  ;    and  three   baskets  of  cut  blooms  of 


Marshal  Niel,  containing  over  sixty  flowexs,  were  magnifioenC 
A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  ^  Sons  exhibited  a  collection  of  Il^seedP 
ling  Amaryllises,  many  of  them  being  remarkably  fine  and  wdl 
coloured ;  also  a  basket  of  the  fragrant  Boronia  megastigmaj^ 
large  gold  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  the  group.  This 
firm  also  exhibited  a  few  Amaryllises  for  certificates.  Duke  of 
Connaught  received  a  first-class  certificate  ;  the  flowers  9j» 
neatly  formed  and  of  rich  scarlet  colour,  the  segnMiits  bei«g  ol 
great  substance ;  four  flowers  were  produced  on  the  head,  and  tks 
variety  is  a  very  brilliant  one.  Duchess  of  Gonn^uffht  was  aka 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  only  lost  a  certificate  by  one 
vote.  The  fiower  is  rather  small  but  of  ^ood  aubstanoe,  and  is 
almost  pure  white,  having  only  a  faint  tinge  of  green — quite  a. 
"new  departure"  in  the  genus.  Another  variety  of  undoubted 
excellence  exhibited  by  the  same  firm  was  Henry  Little.  It  is< 
grand  in  colour  and  substance,  and  of  very  good  form.  '  Although 
this  variety  failed  to  obtain  a  certificate  it  is  yet  superior  to  sum 
others  that  have  been  voted  that  honour.  The  standard  of  excel* 
lence,  however,  of  these  and  other  flowers  becomes  higher  ereqr 
year.  Five  plants  of  standard  Lilacs  were  also  shown  by  Messis* 
Veitch  ;  Syitoga  vulgaris  var.  Charles  X.,  which  were  proftueiy 
flowered. 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  A  Son  of  Hammersmith  were  awarded  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  a  group  of  Asaleas,  Spirssas,  Bhododendrons^ 
scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Ferns,  Bichardia  sethiopica.  Palms,  Phor- 
miam  tenax  variegata,  Dracmnas,  and  Deutzias,  all  well  gro^ 
and  flowered,  forming  a  neat  and  bright  collection.     Mr.  B.  a 
Williams,  Upper  HoUoway,  exhibited  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
stove  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  including  Oroton  Disnuii, 
Draccna  Goldieana,  D.  Bausei,  Azalea  Flambeau,  Cocos  VTeddel* 
liana,  Anthurinm  Schertzerianum  gigantenm,  TabeniKmontaBa. 
camassa,  and  Tucoa  filamentosa  variegata.      Mr.  Williaas  also^ 
staged  a  flne  collection  of  Orchids,  amongst  which  we  noted 
Dendrobinm  crassinode^  D.  aggrentum  majos,  D.  Wardianum 
D.  Fiudleyaanm.  D.  nobile,  and  D.  Devonianum  j  Cyprmedinm 
Dayauum,  0.  villoeum,  and  C.  LowU ;  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum. 
0.  triumphans,  and  0.  Pescatorei  j    Cymbidium  ebumenm^aad 
several  very  fine  Vandas.     Sobraha  aurantiaca  was  also  renre* 
sented,  bearing  large  purplish  flowers,  the  throat  of  the  labeuun 
being  marked  with  pale  yellow.     In  addition    to  the  above  a 
group  of  about  sixty  Amaryllises  came  from  the  same  exhibitor. 
The  best  varieties  were  Vulcan,  bright?  crimson ;  Mrs.  Boiroughes, 
small  neat  flower  streaked  with  red ;  Fair  Star,  scarlet ;  Dr.  Hogg,, 
very  large  flower,  flue  fbrm,  and  good  colour ;  Expansa,  an  opaj. 
flower,  large  and  brignt ;  Adcermanni  pnlebenima,  very  rich  dack 
crimson ;  and  Pulcherrima,  a  fine  scarlet.  A  great  number  of  plaote 
were  staged,  and  formed  a  very  brilliant  display.  A  fir»t-clas8  cer- 
tificate was  awarded  for  Coelogjme  ocellata  maxima,  a  charmmg 
variety  :  and  a  small  gold  Banksian  was  awarded  for  the  groups. 

To  Mr.  Aldous,  florist,  Grloucester  Road,  was  awaitled  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  a  mixed  group  of  Ferns,  Azaleas,  Spirseas,  P^iBs, 
Hydrangeas,  and  Cytisuses,  fringed  with  Selaginella  Krauswu- 
and  Isolepis  gracilis— good  plants,  but  somewhat  thirisly  pl*c«*;~ 
Messrs.  Osbom  k  Sons  of  Fnlham  also  receivted  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  a  light  group  of  Azaleas,  H;^acinths,  Begonias,  Palmtj. 
Eichardias,  and  Anthurinm  Schcrtzenanum* 

MesflTs.  Barr  <fc  Sngden  exhibited  a  box  of  Hellebores  and  a 
number  of  cut  blooms  of  Daffodils.    Narcissus  Hume!  is  a  good 
light  yellow  with  a  darker  corona  j  N.  Telemonius  has  a  large  and 
bright  yellow  corona  j  N.  nanus  small  and  pretty  j  N.  obvaUara 
one  of  the  best,  a  fine  flower  and  bright  yellow.    For  the  M- 
fodils  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.    From  Messrs.  Cut- 
bush  of  Highgate  came  three  boxes  of  cut  Epacris  blooms  anj^J* 
boxes  of  cut  Camellias.  Of  the  former,  which  were  very  »t*"J^^ 
the  best  varieties  were  Campanulata  maxima,  deep  rose,  flne  helte  j 
Hyacinthiflora  rosea,  fine  upright  bright  rosy  fiowers ;  Hyacmtai- 
flora  candidissima,  white,  tine;  Waltoni,  flesh  pink,  finsspiic«r 
Fireball,  red  tubes,  effective  :Camea,  flesh  pink,  eoodj  PJ?^ 
alba,  Rmall  flowers,  pretty ;  itacemosa  bright  pink  j  and  Model, 
rose,  free,  and  compact.     The  best  varieties  of  Camellias  w«e 
Fimbriata,  Alba  plena,  Chandleri,  Jenny  Lind,  VL  Cygno,  CoUetu, 
and  Conspicua.    They  were  all  very  good,  the  excellence  of  Vae 
£pacriFes  being  recognised  bv  a  vote  of  thanks.  _. 

Mr.  R.  Dean  of  Ealing  exhibited  a  prettf  collection  o*  "P™*" 
flowering  plants,  including  several  Auorietias,  such  as  A.  violsCe% 
very  good  dark  colour;  A.  greeca,  and  A.  Campbelli  ^""jJJ? 
were  attractive,  particularly  Octoroon,  rich  dark  red ;  ^^mx^ 
bright  pmk ;  Lustrous,  Beauty,  Sunrise,  Crimson  King,  and  IW 
Morn.  A  pot  of  Primula  nivalis  was  veiypretty, with  •« Tj^f*^ 
snow  white  heads  of  bloom.  Polyanthus  Hose-in-hose  ^^^^ 
Oem  was  verr  good,  as  were  also  Myosotis  dissitiflora  and  some 
seedling  laced  Auriculas.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.    .^, 

From  Mr.  Robert  Parker,  Tooting,  came  a  collection  of  naroy 
plants,  the  most  noticeable  being  Bcilla  sibirica,  Arabis  *^™^' 
and  A.  aizoides,  Megasea  ligulata  rubra,  Hepatica  triloba  c*™^' 
Ficaria  ranunculoides  grandiftora,  very  showy ;  and  the  P^J^ 
Primula  acaulis  lilacina  plena  was  very  good.  A  vote  of  tMW» 
was  awarded.  ,      .  _^ 

From  Henty  Little,  Esq,,  HiUingdon  Place,  Uxbridge  dfaxdesfir 
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Itr.  D.  "Wiggina),  came  a  group  of  well-flowered,  dwarf,  and  attirdy 
Cinerarias ;  the  colours  were  yarious,  -and  seyeral  were  rery  rich. 
A  Tote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

A  YOte  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gireen,  gardener  to  6ir 
George  Maoleay,  Pendell  Gonrt,  Bletohinglej,  jot  Dendrobium 
siiBTiBaunnm,aiHl  he  ^o  reoeiTed  a  cultuml  commendation  for  ont 
flowers  of  Kackaya  beUa,  Tery  fine,  distinct,  and  attraetiye.  Mr, 
Boiler  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Pilocereus  senUis,  and  a 
ovUiucal  eommandation  for  £ohinocaictoa  myriostiffma.  Chiwio- 
doxa  JiBcilim  was  «gain  ezhiblted^this  time  in  excellent  conditipn, 
b^MeasxB.  Barr  A  Sagden,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate.  A 
wmilar  award  was  made  for  cut  flowers  to  O.  Mawj  Esq.  The 
Oonunittee  were  not  justified  in  honouring  this  charming  oalbous 

elant  preyiously  &om  the  small  scraps  then  placed  before  them, 
ut  now  that  its  true  ohairacter  was  seen  they  were  not  slow  in 
ceeognisiiig-ita  merits. 

A  cultural  commen^latton  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Weodbridge, 
CiMrdenerte  the  Dnke  el  KcortifatembeelAnd,  Syon  HooBeif  for  «nenor- 
mooa  apMiineii  of  Qysrtopodinm  ponQtatum,  with  four  paniculate 
ij^oceacQiiQee  of  great  size  ftbe  nowezs  are  small,  yellow,  spotted 
-with  a  dacker  shade.  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  A.  Bmith,  Esq., 
Park  Hill..atreatham,  sent  a  head  oi  nve  large  flowers  of  Bhodo- 
dendron  Ifuttalli,  very  fine.  Messrs.  Hovey  of  Boston,  U,S.A., 
sent  cut  flowers  of  the  new  Camellias — ^Mrs.  A.  M.  Hovey,  C.  M. 
HCoyey,  and  C.  H.  Hovey,  "Which  have  been  previously  noticed. 
jr.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  received  a  vote  of  thanlcs  for  a  yety  pretty 
Pzimnla,  etatea  to  be  prebably  a  hybrid  between  P.  yisci«Iia  and  a 
flanete*  variety :  the  umbels  were  Mrge  and  compact,  the  flowera 
z^ivple  with  a  U^t-ooloumd  eye.  Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to  T.  A. 
PfaUbcick,  Esq.)  Q.O.,  wae  awarded  a  yote  of  thanks  for  a  good 
plsAt  of  Odontoglosaum  nebnXosum  pardinnm  superbum.  The 
Aon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  Lamorran,  Cornwall,  exhibited 
Rhododendron  Mrs.  Townshend  (Boscawen),  with  paper  white 
flowers  and  very  attractive.  Mr.  Hunter,  The  Gardens,  Lambton 
Castle^  Durham,  sent  plants  of  Valeriana  Phn,  which  he  employs 
extensively  for  spring  oedding,  the  foliage  produced  at  this  period 
of  the  year  being  y^Uow.  and  the  effect  in  a  mass  is  brighter  than 
Ck»Iden  Feather.  The  plants  arrived  too  late  to  be  submitted  to 
tile  Oommitliee. 

ROSE  SHOW  FIXTURES,  Ac. 

Onx  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Secretaries  of  the 
ISCational  Rose  Society  was  that  of  anxiQanclng  the  various  Rose 
fihows,  BO  that  growers  might  be  able  to  see  when  they  might 
•enter  the  listfr.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  as 
there  are  yarious  local  okrcumstanees  which  determine  thjd 
fixtures,  and  consequently  they  are  delayed.  As  far  as  I  have 
i>een  enabled  to  ascertain,  the  following  Rose  shows  will  be 
iueld  :— 

BoyalH^rtfouitimafleototy  ..    ..  Tneidaiy,  June  Mth. 

^Norwich ..    ..  Wednesday,  Jane  25tb. 

^Maidstone Thursday,  June  96th. 

Kationia    B4Me   -SocMiy    (Cx7«t«l 

Palace) Batorday,  Jnne  S6th. 

Horsham      Tuesday,  July  1st. 

•Relgste..     .. Wednesday,  July  tad. 

•W«stof  BQSlaBd(Haiffbrd)  ..    ..  WeduMdaar,  Jnlj  Sod. 

*Canterbary  .. Thursday,  July  8rd. 

Shrevrsburj Thursday,  July  3rd. 

Alexandra  Palace       Saturday,  July  6th. 

Ludlow Thonday,  July  1<^^ 

national  Boee  Society  (Bfanchester)  Saturday,  July  13th. 

*Leek       Tuesday,  July  16th. 

^Newton  Stewart..     • Thursday,  July  17th. 

*>BdMbaTgh  (North  of  icotlaad)  ..  Friday,  July  18th. 

IWton (?) 

At  those  marked  with  an  (*>  the  National  Rose  Society's  medals 
will  be  eompeted  for.  I  have  not  yet  ascertained  when  Brock- 
bam  will  be  hAd,  or  whether  Oxford  and  Hereford  will  hold 
their  ioumaments  this  year  or  not.  Should  the  secretaries  of 
•other  eocieties  send  me  the  particulars  I  shall  be  glad  to  in- 
•dude  them  in  a  revised  list.  I  wonder  how  many  of  your 
leaders  know  wrbere  the  last-named  place  is.  I  have  inserted 
it  b^Msanse  it  reveals  a  curious  instance  of  Rose  love  which 
deserves  'to  be  recorded.  I  have  more  than  once  mentioned 
Ihe  enthnsiasm  of  my  friend,  the  Rev.  O.  B.  B.  Mackenzie,  who 
etganised  an!  earned  oat  a  mostsnccessful  show  in  the  extreme 
eoath-west  of  Scotland,  at  Newton  Stewart,  and  how  for  two 
or  three  years  I  faaye  been  in  the  habit  of  assisting  at  it,  and 
lejoicing  in  the  genial  and  friendly  spirit  in  which  it  was  carried 
ent  Great  was  my  surprise  last  year  to  hear  that  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie had  slipped  his  cable  and  was  off  to  distant  and  lovely 
Ceylon,  where,  if  according  to  Bishop  Heber  "  only  man  is 
vile,"  it  does  not  include  in  that  category  my  warm-hearted  and 
earnest  friend.  '*  Ton  will  have  to  go  out  and  judge  at  Ceylon," 
was  the  bantering  remark  of  his  sister  to  me  in  announc- 
ing ^e  fact,  **for  assuredly  he  will  get  up  a  Rose  Society."  I 
took  this  as  a  good  piece  of  fnn,  bat  great  was  my  surprise  at 


receiving  a  letter  last  October  from  Mr.  Mackenzie  asking  me  to 
execute  a  little  commission  for  him.  This  was  simply  To  send 
him  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  Roses,  for  that  he  and  a  clozen 
other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  had  originated  a  Rose 
Society,  and  that  they  intended  to  hold  a  show  some  tjme  in 
the  summer.  And  perhaps  the  readers  of  the  Journal  may  hear 
of  the  'first  grand  exhibition  at  Dakoza.  The  Roses  were  de- 
spatched, but  how  tbey  have  fared  on  their  long  journey  I  know 
not  yet.  My  friend  draws  glowing  pictures  of  tlie  glorious 
growth  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  other  fine  Roses,  and  I  daresay 
we  shall  hear  more  of  them.  After  this  one  m^y  hear  of  a  Rose 
Society  in  Greenland.  The  nearest  approacl^  to.t^iat  fine  climate 
is  what  we  have  been  reading  of  the  weather  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  daring  the  past  winter,  and  yet  I  have  ^Iwe  me  a 
letter  from  a  great  lover  of  Roses,  Mrs.  BoDbar  Dunbar,  of 
Sea  Park,  Forres,  in  which  she  says,  ^*  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have 
not  lost  more  than  six  plants  out  o£  a  ^oosand  Roses.  Not 
one  (even  the  Teas^  was  protected  save  by  litter  at  1^  voots.*' 
And  yet  here  in  tne  sonth  of  Bsgland  biftter  complaints  aie 
made  of  the  ravages  that  the  winter  has  made  amongst  the 
Roses  !    How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  f 

At  last  there  seem  some  signs  of  opening  spring,  and  my 
own  recollection  'of  such  seasons  leads  'me  to  tiie  condlnsion 
that  when  it  does  come  the  growth  will  be  very.  xmfM.  and  the 
season  favourable.    May  it  be  so ! — D.,  Deal, 


THE  BIRDS. 

It  is  eighteen  years  since  Mr.  Marshall — a  Depnty  of  La 
Meurthe,  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Toulon,  and  the  Acclima- 
tisation Society  of  Kancy — petitioned  the  French  Corps  Legis- 
latif  requesting  that  steps  might  be  taken  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  birds  that  destroyed  insects  detrimental  to  agri- 
culture. Immediately  there  appeared  letters  innumerable,  and 
leading  articles  in  the  Timet  and  other  papers  and  journals, 
giving  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  yalue  of  '*  sniall  birds." 
Unfortunately  they  were  headed  with  tbJB  title,  as  thereby  was 
included  under  one  name  birds  of  yeiy  iLifferent  aad  opposite 
natures.  The  sparrow  was  spoken  of  as  the  great  friend  to 
the  farmer,  who  was  denounced  in  no  measured  terms  as  a 
stupid  ignoramus,  who  delighted  in  sparrow  clubs  and  killed 
his  best  friend.  Churchwardens  were  cited  for  tiieir  killing 
propensities  in  the  good  old  times,  when  church  rates  were  ex- 
pended on  a  pole  tax  on  the  sparrow.  Naturalists  also  of  no 
mean  repute  calculated  the  numbers  of  caterpillars  on  which 
the  sparrow  fed  ite  young  daily.  The  multiplication  table  was 
brought  into  requisition  to  prove  how  many  were  thus  destroyed 
annually,  calculated  as  if  the  spairow  fed  its  young  all  the  year 
on  them.  The  robin,  hedge  sparrow,  the  rook,  and  magpie  were 
in  turns  cited  as  most  valuable  birds.  As  amidst  all  these  state- 
ments tiiere  was  some  element  of  truth  it  came  to  be  conmderad 
as  pffoved,  and  those  who  yentnred  to  iwite  or  say  anything 
detrimental  to  the  "small  birds"  were  treated  as  lunaitics. 
The  coantry  parson  and  the  squire  have  put  down  theenarrow 
dubs.  The  sportsman  who  pays  lOf .  for  his  iMenoe-adna  finda 
his  powd^  and  shot  sees  no  sport  in  killing  sparrows  that  aro 
■o  very  common,  and  turns  his  attention  to  somotdodng  scarce. 
As  the  country  has  become  more  highly  cultivated  laiad  game 
scarcer  a  more  determined  onslaught  has  been  made  on  the 
hawk  family.  The  bird-catcher  still  lolkyws  his  ediliiig,  but 
though  he  takes  the  larks  and  garden  warblers  he  spares  the 
sparrow,  who^  becoming  bolder  nnder  his  rjsxfsmw^  from 
danger,  is  now  the  great  pest  of  the  farmer  and  gardener. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  state  of  things?  No  one  now 
yentures  to  grow  Peas  in  has  garden  without  guarding  them  by 
wire  netting,  or  do  we  eyer  gather  the  Cherries  in  our  orchards 
unless  we  have  taken  the  precaution  to  guard  the  trees  with  a 
man  and  gun  Crom  two  hours  before  sunrise  till  dusk  ;  and  the 
result  recorded  by  "  Wiltshibb  Reotob  "  is  an  everyday 
experience  of  thousands.  The  Gk)oseberrie8  are  supposed  to 
suffer  most  from  the  atteck  of  the  bullfinch.  This  is,  I  believe, 
a  popular  error.  Bullfinches  are  scarce  birds  here,  and  yet  we 
suffer  as  much  from  having  the  buds  picked  off  as  those  where 
he  is  a  common  bird.  L^t  year  I  had  nearly  all  my  Black 
Currants  destroyed  by  sparrows,  which  suilered  to  an  equal 
extent  as  (rooseberries  from  sparrows. 

I  believe  oyer-preservation  of  birds,  especially  those  that 
frequent  our  gardens,  is  a  most  serious  evil.  A  few  blackbirds 
would  perhaps  keep  down  the  snails,  but  the  large  numbera 
haye  noting  else  but  our  fruit  to  live  on  in  summer  time.  I 
spent  a  week  last  autumn  in  the  neighbonrfaood  of  Boulogne, 
and  though  I  made  long  ezcornons  every  day  into  the  heart  of 


JOUBNAL  or  HOBTIOnLTDBi;  AND  COTTAOB  aABDEKBB. 


the  rani  dirtiicU  jet  I  httdlj  eret  nw  »  Unl,  outoiulj  not  • 
TOircnr,  and  hen  in  the  aatninn  our  Seldi  mre  klive  with 
tlKan.  I  do  not  know  how  the  French  nrdenen  set  on  with- 
ont  the  birds,  bnt  the^  iwamp  onr  nuirketa  with  Cherries  and 
Flnms.  Onr  Australian  friend*  bare  Imported  the  sparrow 
mneh  to  their  kitow.  How  long  aie  we  to  ttdente  this  grow- 
ing nuisance  f  I  am  not  nrejadiced  against  the  (pairow.  I  am 
k  great  lover  ol  birds  and  acquainted  with  their  lubits,  and  am 
Tioe-Piendent  of  a  locsJ  Katoial  Eittoij  Bodelr,  so  I  hope 

MAS  O 


GRAFTING  FBDIT  TBEEa 
Owua  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  mnch  grafting  jef 
isnains  to  ba  done,  especiallj  in  the  northent  counties,  and  it 
mar  not  be  too  Ute  to  notice  a  mode  that  I  have  found  Terj 
tatubctofT.  It  is  not  by  anj  means  new,  yet  it  is  not  gene* 
nUj  pnetised.  I  first  saw  it  in  M.  Baltet's  work  on  grafting, 
and  I  tried  it  in  compariaon  with  leTeral  other  modes  and 


intbeordiniuyciown  giafting  that  is  so  frequently  practised,. 
thejr  are  nindi  less  liable  to  be  blown  oat  by  high  winds, 
nie  aooranpauying  sketch  and  leterences  thereto  which  I  hare 


new. 

exineted  fnm  &e  wt^  lefeired  to  render  the  process  quite 
deal.  Iiiiatiiangnlarscioncutasshownat  a;  thestionlder  at 
^serretaa  a  Test  fen  the  scion  when  placed  on  the  stock  ;  ais  a 
section  of  the  adon  when  cat  R^ore  catting  the  stodc  ii, 
place  theseotion  on  the  part  wltere  the  scion  is  to  be  inserted, 
and  trace  its  outline  in  pencil  at  r,  then  cat  on  the  stock  a 
coire^oncUng  notch  as  represented  at  k  to  receive  the  scion  ; 
it  will  thenhave  the  appearance  as  shown  In  the  figure  l,  o,  m, 
and  it  only  nintun«  to  bind  ttie  whole  with  matting,  and  cover 
wiUi  gnfUDg  wax  or  day. — A  Tobkbbibk  Qabdbner. 

MY  OBCHARD    HOUSE,  AND    FBUIT    PROSPECTS 

OUTSIDE. 

pBginamn  that  my  orchard  house  practice  consists  of  gniwf  ng 
fruit  b«es  in  tulje  and  jiotB  in  a  Ute  vinery  from  about  February 
tilIJnne,yonriwiderBwilIbetternndarBtandmyposition.  Where 
■access  generally  attends  any  practice  it  is  prudent  to  follow  the 
□id  beaten  track ;  if  tulure  be  our  lot,  then  let  us  search  out 
and  if  possible  determine  what  has  led  to  it,  that  sncceaa  may 
eventoally  be  ours. 

The  past  winter  has  been  a  remarkable  one.  The  frast  haa 
not  wily' been  severe  but  long-continned.  Not  that  I  believe  we 
may  dread  danger  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  frost. 
The  fruit  bad  and  the  twig,  unlike  the  earth,  are  penetrated 
to  the  core  at  the  oSset ;  there  is  nothing  deeper  to  be  laid  htdd 
of — it  is  simply  the  frost'e  grip  any  night  being  intensified 
from  which  we  may  dread  danger.  The  fruit  buds  I  sent  to 
our  Editors  and  elsewhere  some  time  i^  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  subject  of  injury  to  hardy  fruit  trees  1  believe  mnch 
oarlier  than  nsnaJ,  and  it  was  with  full  knowledge  of  this 
injury  that  I  started  my  130  trees,  and  their  treatment  has 


been  influenced  thereby.    Hy  hope  was  that  sc 


let  me  notice  that  my  trees  by  being  grown  under  glass  and 
last  aeasoD  were  in  the  beat  poesiIHe  condition  to  withstand 
frost — In  fact,  they  were  in  a  mnch  better  condition  than  those 
grown  on  bride. 

Being  so  satisfied  with  the  mixture  I  painted  with  last  season, 
1  caiehilly  dressed  over  all  newly-bought  trees  of  Peaches  sad 
PlnmB  after  pruning  them.  Next  I  determined  to  mitigate  the 
Injuiy  and  encourage  as  mnch  as  possible  the  flow  of  asp  by 
growing  the  trees  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  Then,  not  wiibingto 
risk  the  loM  of  a  single  fruit,  but  being  esi>ecially  desironi  (o 
ease  the  tnes  as  much  as  poarible,  as  soon  as  the  bloason  bods 
hadderdopedsnfBoiently  I  thinned  eachbnd  to  twoaodthiee 
blossoms,  and  thus  gave  every  bud  the  chance  of  proving  no- 
Injured.  I  soon  fotind,  Mve  exceptional  buds,  that  uieblaaianis 
of  the  Pears  were  perfect ;  the  pent-up  sap  did  its  part,  bnt  the 
wood  utterly  failed  to  continue  the  necessary  snpply.  A  bw 
Pears  still  continue  to  swell,  but  of  those  that  set  two-diirdi 
trent  back,  and  in  one  instance  a  large  branch  also  died.  Uj 
Plums  are  no  better.  Apples  have  set  fairly  well.  Early  ICsr- 
garet  especially  so.  Of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  branches  were  killed ;  the  remaining  poriitms 
appear  to  lie  much  injured,  but  strangely  the  blossom*  left  sat 
^'ell,  and  the  fmlta  are  now  larger  than  nnta,  although  I  ned 


what  it  may,  there  will  be  no  Pears  worth  the  name 
north  of  Tork.  One  other  assertion  I  fear  not  to  nuke— 
namely,  that  Peaches  can  stand  moic  frost  than  Pean,  sod 
coupled  with  it  the  month  of  May  runs  a  great  chance  ol  bdng 
found  guilty  of  what  in  reality  are  the  crimes  of  December 
and  January.  We  see  tbe  dead  branches  of  the  Peach  tree, 
but  the  equally  dead  wood  of  tbe  Pear  spnrs  and  of  other  trees 
pesses  unnotiuid,  Now  that  future  prospects  are  challenged, 
and  especially  if  tbe  blooming  season  should  prore  favoni^ile, 
I  sbsll  be  glad  if  observationa  are  made  in  mOerent  district*, 
that  in  future  we  may  know  what  frost  fruit  trees  can  stsaf 
In  winter  with  safety.  Here,  it  will  perhaps  be  r 
the  ipirit  of  the  thermometer  fell  to  6°  below  ler 
WiTHBBBPOOH,  Durham. 

P.8. — I  send  you  some  Plum  foliage  to  confirm  my  atatemeat 
regardii^  the  emcscy  of  the  mixture  previonsly  leoonuoendad, 
and  also  some  spurs  of  Pears  after  blooming. 

[The  foliage  of  the  Fluma  is  splendid ;  we  never  saw  finer 
The  Pear  foliage  lacks  tissue,  ana  the  spnra  being  black  it  ths 
core  cannot  sost^n  fruit,  although,  as  we  prerionaly  stated,  He 
blossoms  may  expand  under  auoh  unfortonjUe  circunstanoM. 
—EDS.]  

RHODODENDRONS  PRINCESS  ALICE  AND 
HULTIFLORDH. 
Yon  recently  gave  a  drawing  of  a  fine  Bhododenditsi.  I^ 
me  call  attention  to  an  old  favourite  not  snffidently  collinteil 
and  one  which  should  be  grown  in  memoiy  at  the  lansnlol 
Princess  after  whom  it  is  called,  "  Princess  Alice."  It  w»s  » 
seedling,  I  believe,  of  Edgworthii,  but  much  larger  and  much 
sweeter.    I  have  one  now  opening  with  fcoiy  hods  of  Woom, 


.  -  be  taken  not  to  overforce,  otherwise  fresh  growth  begins  in 
the  wood  behind  the  bod,  which  is  apt  to  push  the  hods  oS,  bat 
very  little  attention  prevents  this.  Another  beauliM  little 
Rhododendron  is  a  dwarf  white  one,  Uultifion.  A  piaat  which 
I  have  bad  for  eight  or  nine  years  is  not  more  than  i  feet 
6  inches  through  now,  and  it  bean  trusses  of  flowers  like  wbite 
Araleas,  only  Sie  buds  are  cluBtered  dose  round  the  ends  o*  lis 
shoots.  I  Iwve  one  open  now  with  twelve  or  fourteen  hesdi 
out,  and  from  seven  to  ten  blooms  at  the  end  of  each  dnsteiv 
and  it  is  veiy  chaste  and  effective— C.  P.  Pback, 


PRIMULA  DENTICULATA  var.  PURPUREA. 

This  excellent  variety  is  a  valoable  additio-n  to  the  (•rij- 

flowering  hardy  Primulas  which  are  so  attractive  at  this  •**"■ 

of  the  year.   Tbeleavesareof  moderateaiieandseallyloin^; 
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tint  to  ft  deep  rich  poiple,  tbe  Imtter,  however,  piedomiukfing. 
lbs  annexed  figure  wu  engraved  &om  one  of  the  plant*  raised 


laat  jeu  from  asod  of  P.  denticnlata  by  Hr.  Tfao*.  5.  Ware, 
tbe  Hale  Farm  Nnmriee,  Tottenham.  The  plant  appean  to  be 
identical  in  oolonr,  habit,  ftc,  with  the  P.  purpowa  lor  which 
Hr.  Dean  of  Ealing  roceived  a  certificate  at  Sonth  KensinKtai 
in  1876,  ^ 

To  obtain  thia  VKtie^  In  peHtection  it  Bhonld  be  planted  o*t 


in  bed*  of  rich  soil  in  nunmer,  where  it  will  grow  Tigoronilj 
and  flower  profiuely  during  March  and  ApriL  If  the  plante 
be  CATefolly  taken  np  and  potted,  and  then  placed  in  a  cool 
hoaMi  thiBj  van  be  intiodnced  into  the  gieenhotue  or  con- 
MTTatoiy  witb  fine  effect. 

Serend  beda  of  this  beuitifnl  plant  at  the  Hale  tram  Nor- 
wrieaue  now  magnificent,  the  pluita  baring  had  no  protection 
daring  the  winter. 

!Fhia  is  a  plant  of  great  promise  both  for  in  and  oat-door 
decoration  in  early  spring.  Its  oolonr  is  rich,  heads  masnve, 
and  it  grows  freelj,  prodacing  a  sacceasion  of  flowen.  It  is 
n  great  acqniiiticn  mm  can  aoarcely  UH  to  become  vei;  popn- 


Tbe  eogntTiDg 
Ir  natural  lice. 


npreaenta  the  flower  head  and  flowers  in 


EXHiBirraa  roses— what  am  i? 

I  8B0W  Bases  for  the  lore  of  them  and  for  exhibition,  bnt 
am  too  poor  in  worldly  goods  to  throw  or  give  away  my  spftie 
plants  i  and  as  I  bnd  a  rather  targe  nnmber  evety  year  for  the 
maiden  blooms,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  Qiose  plants 
that  I  do  not  care  to  keep  sometimes  by  aactioi)  and  some- 
times by  advertisement  as  an  amateor.  A  tew  years  since  t, 
great  misfortime  befel  me — my  entire  bndnees  premises  and 
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Btook,  not  in  any  w&j-  oomiBCtod  with  gardening,  wete  de- 
stroyed by  five.  Haring  tiiat  year  budded  an  extra  mmber  of 
planta,  and  in  consequence  having  the  following  autumn  a  fine 
stock  of  maiden  plants,  and 'being  out  of  businees,  I  thought  I 
would  start  as  a  nurseryman  Rose-grower,  and  published  a  triMle 
catalogue.  However,  renewing  any  iiegular  business  in  the 
spring  following,  I  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the  Rose  trade,  but 
I  still  sell  my  spare  maiden  plants.  Having  made  this  plain 
statement  of  facts,  1  invite  discussion  as  to  what  classes  I  can 
show  in — ^nurserymen  or  amateurs. — Perplexed. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
SPRING  SHOW.— April  2nd  and  8rd. 

Thb  Exhibitions  of  this  prosperous  Society  have  always  been 
characterised  by  the  energy  alike  of  officials  and  ezliibltors,  the 
great  want  experienced  for  many  years  being  a  sufficiency  of 
space  in  any  of  the  Edinburgh  halls  to  accommodate  the  produota 
of  the  garden  and  nursery  brought  together.  Now,  however,  that 
the  new  Waverley  Market  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council,  and  after  a  year's  experience  has  proved  in  all  respects 
satisfactory  to  those  concerned,  the  hocticiutnral  public  of  Edm- 
burgh  ma^  well  be  proud  of  the  splendid  shows  mich  have  been 
held  in  this  spacious  building. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  winter  which  continued  4o  within 
A  few  dajs  of  the  Show,  our  expectations  wen  agreeably  SKceeded 
in  the  high  quality  of  the  Exhibition.  The  exhibits  were  sti^ad 
on  a  series  of  tables,  between  which  there  was  plenty  of  spaee  for 
inspecting  the  produce.  The  broad  gallery  round  the  Market 
affords  the  means  of  obtaining  views  of  the  whole  Exhibition, 
and  was  largely  taken  advantage  of  by  visitors.  The  central  row 
of  tables  was  set  apart  entirely  to  nurserymen.  Messrs.  Downie 
and  Laird  occupied  the  middle  &ble  with  a  collection  of  greenhouse 
«id  hardy  Rhododendrons,  some  of  the  specimens  being  of  great 
size  and  beauty.  Specimen  and  half-specimen  Azaleas,  a  fine 
variety  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  to  which  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate was  awarded,  yyith  forced  plants  in  variety  and  some  of 
the  finest  Cyclamens  in  the  Show,  composed  a  group  at  once 
massive  and  attractive.  Messrs.  T.  Methven  A  Sons  filled  a  large 
table  solelv  with  Rhododendrons  in  great  variety  and  well  bloomed. 
On  a  smaller  table  this  firm  showed  an  attractive  collection  of 
forced  French  Pelargoniums,  and  a  light-coloured  seedling  named 
Countess  of  Rosebery  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  The 
table  provided  by  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson  was  considered  by 
many  the  most  attractive  in  the  Show.  Palms  in  great  variety 
the  newer  Crotons  and  Dracaenas,  largo  plants,  and  other  fine- 
foliaged  plants  were  relieved  by  a  choice  mixture  of  Azalea  mollis, 
Hyacinths,  Orchids  in  variety,  Ac.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
tables  was  that  furnished  by  Mr.  Robertson  Munro  of  Portobello. 
Alpines  in  great  variety,  Narcissus^  rare  and  choice  ;  a  number  of 
forms  of  Primula  denticulata,  spnng-flowering  Scillas,  Ac,  were 
the  chief  of  Mr.  Munro's  exhibits.  In  the  group  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Dickson  A  Co.  was  also  a  choice  assortment  of  Alpine 

Slants.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  market  gardener,  Lochend,  Leith,  filled  a 
irge  table  with  some  extra  well-grown  market-garden  forced 
lowers.  The  special  award  voted  to  this  collection  was  certainly 
well  deserved.  Messrs.  Drummond  Brothers  contributed  a  table 
of  plants  illustrative  of  what  is  fashionable  in  the  "fumi««hing" 
trade ;  while  that  of  Messrs.  Todd  A  Co.  was  suggestive  of  the 
cut-flower  department  of  the  trade. 

The  best  filled  classes  in  the  gardeners*  section  were  those 
devoted  to  Dutch  bulbs.  Over  two  hundred  Hyacinths  were  shown 
in  competition ;  a  large  table  was  completely  filled  with  Tulips, 
and  Narcissuses  were  staged  in  even  greater  numbers.  In  the 
Orchid  classes  a  superb  example  of  Pbalaenopsis  SchiUeriana, 
with  fine  branching  flower  spikes  fully  developed,  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  K.  Masson,  gardener  to  R.  Milne,  Esq.,  Arbroath.  From 
the  same  exhibitor  came  a  large  collection  of  cut  blooms  of 
Orchids.  From  Mr.  A.  McGregor,  gardener  to  C.  Walker,  Esq., 
Bradfield,  Lanark,  came  a  large  collection  of  cut  Orchid  blooms, 
which  were  of  special  merit,  having  been  well  cultivated  and  con- 
tammg  many  of  the  newest  and  best  kinds  in  cultivation.  The 
Azalea  and  Fern  classes  were  well  fiUed,  and  eontained  many  fine 
specimens.  Cut  Roses  were  a  good  class  though  not  up  to  the 
usual  size,  the  Mar6chal  Niels  beinsf  deflcient  both  in  size  and 
ookmr.    The  remark  applies  also  to  Qn&elfias. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  fine  Pine  Apples  tiie  frait  section 
was  below  the  Edinburgh  average.  We  had  almost  omitted  to 
mention  some  grand  seedling  Amaryllises  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Meadow  Bank,  Uddingstone.  First-olass  'oertmcates  were 
awarded  to  three  of  these— Isaac  A.  Aadeaon,  orange  scarlet  with 
white  veins,  and  somewhat  tubular  in  form ;  Angus  McLeod, 
vdvety  cnmson,  of  great  subsUnce;  and  A.B.  Stewart,  a  large 
cmnson  flower,  spotted. 

.T^^  Mnagement  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  So- 
2«7  w  Med  on  most  popular  principles.  Competitors  can  show 
in-any  and  eveiy  class  free  of  charge.  Allprizes  are  paid  within 
"  ^  After  the  plants  are  staged.     The  general  pubUc  can 


puiehase  tieheta  previously  to  the  darf  of  the  SIhow,  admitting 
the  SKhibitor  one  nonr  after  the  Judges  haire  awarded  the  prbes 
ior  Is. ;  OB  the.  day  of  the  Show  for  It.  6d.,  and  towaids  evening 
^  is  ithe  ohaqpe.  An  hour  bef oce  the  general  pabHc  aie  admittod 
the  mamben  of  the  Society  have  the  i^vilage  of  a  private  view. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  other  societies  in  large  towns  and  dtiss  to 
know  that  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  respond  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  only  to  keep  the  Society  in  a  position  to  pay  its  way,  but 
also  to  accumulate  funds. 


WHAT  BOILER  SHALL   WE   USE? 

We  noticed  an  article  at  page  237  of  the  Journal  of  Horti' 
etdture  on  the  subject  of  heating,  and  now  beg  to  give  our  ex- 
perience, as  this  is  an  important  question,  and  deeply  concerns 
i>oth  the  amateur  and  the  professional  horticaltunst.  "  What 
boiler  shall  we  use?"  is  a  question  frequently  asked  bat 
rarely  replied  to  satisfactorily,  since  of  the  numerous  boilers 
now  in  the  market  each  claims  to  be  the  best.  It  has  occuned 
to  ns  that  if  some  of  your  readers  who  have  bad  extended 
pactical  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  trnth  in  these 
matters  wefe  to  give  the  results  of  their  experience  they  would 
be  doing  a  public  service,  especially  to  the  perplexed  pur- 
chaser. The  late  severe  winter,  and  the  consequent  severe 
strain  put  upon  hot-water  boilers,  must  have  forced  upon  &e 
notice  of  the  observing  gardener  grounds  for  comparing  the 
jMasits  of  diffeient  forms  of  boilers  under  his  control  Of 
couMe  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  small  boilers,  wann- 
ing it  may  be  one  or  two  hoases,  form  little  or  no  criterion,  as 
they  would  be  utterly  useless  for  large  establishments  where 
the  space  of  glass,  as  at  our  nursery,  exceeds  45,000  feet  in 
extent,  and  therefore  it  is  to  large  establishments  that  oar 
remarks  must  be  taken  more  especially  to  apply. 

After  the  enlargement  and  additions  made  to  the  glass  on 
our  premises  we  put  down  two  large  improved  saddle-shaped 
boilers  to  meet  the  requirements  thus  rendered  necessary. 
Imagine  our   disappointment  when,   in  the  unusually  mild 
winter  of  1877-8,  we  found  ourselves  deficient  of  boiler  power, 
and  were  unable  to  warm  tho  quantity  of  water  contained  in 
our  heating  system.    True  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
somewhat  exceptional,  the  number  of  the  houses  to  be  heated 
being  unusually  large,  situated  some  distance  apart,  at  difi^erent 
levels,  containing  nearly  two  miles  of  piping,  and  divided  into 
ninety-five  compartments  ;  still  as  the  season  was  so  mild  no 
difiiculty  should  have  been  experienced  in  obtaining  sufficient 
heat.  However,  as  the  boilers  failed  to  supply  this  it  became  ap- 
parent that  additional  power  must  be  obtained,  either  by  fixuig 
a  third  boiler  of  the  same  type  as  those  already  fixed,  or  by 
the  substitution  of  another  and  more  powerful  form  of  boiler. 
We  decided  to  adopt  this  latter  course,  and  having  seen  some 
very  favourable  instances  of  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  &  Co.'s  patent 
duplex  tubular  boilers  we  had  one  of  their  large  ones  with  all 
recent  improvements  put  down  and  attached  to  the  pipes  of 
the  other  boilera  in  use.    The  result,  we  are  glad  to  state,  is  a 
complete  success,  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  severity 
of  this  last  winter  (1878-9)  we  have  with  ease  been  able  to 
maintain  a  good  tempdbiture  in  all  our  houses  and  stores. 
Our  large  winter  garden,  nearly  HX)  feet  square,  has  been  de- 
lightfully wanO}  and  we  have  been  enabled  not  only  entirely 
to  dispense  with  the  boilers  before  attached  to  our  system,  but 
also  to  discontinue  the  use  of  mats,  with  which  on  previons 
winters  we  have  been  obliged  to  wrap  up  the  side  glsss  in 
Older  to  avoid  dangerous  consequences.     We  ought  here  to 
state  that  at  the  time  of  fixing  this  tubular  boiler  the  quantity 
of  piping  in  our  apparatus  was  somewhat  augmented,  while  in 
other  respects  the  arrangement  remained  precisely  the  same  as 
when  the  two  saddle  boilers  were  tried. 

The  marked  improvement  we  have  experienced  gives  incon- 
testable proof  of  the  very  superior  power  possessed  by  the 
tubular  boilers.— E.  G.  Hendebson  &  SON,  ITuf  Pine  Apple 
NuTwryy  London, 

PARAFFIN  KOT  INJURIOUS  TO  SEBD6. 

AiiTHOUQH  somA  Cultivators  object  to  the  praotiee  of  dies- 
ing  seeds  with  parafl^,  yet  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  ss 
Tegards  the  value  of  the  oil  as  being  one  of  the  best  pre- 
ventives against  the  atttaoks  of  mice  on  Peas.  I  soaked  the 
Peas  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  parafiSn  previously  to 
sowing  thiem,  and  the  mice  did  not  touch  them.  I  have  thus 
soaked  all  the  Peas  I  have  sown  this  season,  and  their  gemi' 
nation  has  not  the  least  been  affected.  To  try  its  effect  jb 
the  geiminatioii  of  the  Peas,  I  left  one  pint  of  Peas  in  p«Bv> 
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all  nigbty  and  I  sowed  them  by  the  side  of  the  others,  and  find 
no  diSerence,  sa  thej  have  all  come  np  well. — Thomas  Gbeen, 

A  VISIT  TO  TOOTING— HELLEBORES. 

I  HAYB  no  doubt  that  many  who  will  glance  at  the  signature 
ot  this  article  will  exclaim,  **  What  I  Saul  among  the  prophets  1 
Ha»  the  Savage  left  his  native  wylds  to  explore  the  gardens  at 
Tooting  and  write  about  Hellebores?  Let  not  the  cobbler  leave 
his  last,  or  he  may  degenerata  into  one  of  those  interesting 
people  which  the  last  syllable  of  the  plant  he  is  now  writing 
of  so  well  expresses."  Be  it  so ;  but  what  Is  a  contributor  to 
d0  7  The  subject  of  Boses  has  been  worked  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  must  have  a  change  of  theme.  The  relative  virtues  of 
the  seedling  Briar,  the  Manetti,  and  the  Dog  Rose  have  been 
all  discussed.  Roses  with  perfume  and  Boses  without  perfume, 
Boaes  with  drooping  heads,  and  boh),  defiant,  knock-me-down 
blooms,  have  had  their  names  celebrated  in  glowing  prose ;  and 
'Wliat  more  is  there  to  say  till  the  time  comes  when  we  shall 
know  something  of  the  novelties  of  the  year,  and  the  exhibi- 
tions famish  us  with  fresh  matter?  My  themO)  then,  to-day  is 
Hellebores^ 

"  Come  and  see  my  Hellebores,"  wrote  Mr.  Barr  to  me,  and 
I  went  aU  the  way  from  Dorsetshire  to  Tooting  to  do  so.  I 
fzeelj  own  the  plant  was  almost  a  sealed  book  to  me.  I  knew, 
of  courde,  the  common  form  of  Helleboms  niger,  but  as  to  the 
flections  and  their  varieties  I  was  a  stranger.  And  it  seems 
that  I  am  not  alone  in  this,  for  eren  the  cognoscenti  own  that 
they  flie  in  a  fog,  and  Mr.  Barr  bhnself  is  only  just  beginning 
to  see  daylight.  But  several  great  botanists  axe  at  work  on 
the  subject,  among  others  Dr.  Moore  of  the  Botantiic  Gardens, 
Dublin,  and  the  day  I  was  at  Too^g  I  saw  numbers  of  speoi* 
iDena  of  hybrids  and  other  varieties  whieh  he  had  sent  for 
Mr.  Bair  to  name. 

Tb&  HeUoboie  may  be  called  the  Qosen  of  the  Winter,  ibr 
lang-befoie  the  winter  is  over  in  ordinary  years  the  Christinas 
Bosoisin  flower.  Though  so  hardy  it  will  do  all  the  better 
foET  asmo  slight  ptotection.  Mr.  Barr'a  beds  were  filled  with 
branches  of  Firs  and  Hazels,  whilst  a  hedge  3  feet  high  partly 
enciiclBd  the  bed,  consequently  the  HeUeborea  did  not  give 
maeh  evidenoe  of  having  suffered  from  the  late  severe  weather. 

An  esBential  featnie  to  be  observed  for  the  successful  growth 
of  tlwae  hardy  plants  is  situation.  They  require  a  shady  place 
— ^indeed  for  a  portion  of  the  year  it  is  essential  that  Hbsj 
ahookl  have  this.  From  June  till  September  they  should  not 
htvre  much  sun.  The  best  place  is  a  bed  partly  shaded  by 
deciduoas  trees ;  these  afford  the  necessary  shade,  but  the  soil 
nmst  be  deep  axid  rich. 

There  are  at  least  three  distinct  families  of  Hellebores, 
possibly  more,  but  the  three  are  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose.    The  first  is  the  well-known  Helleborus  niger,  the  ! 
seoDnd  orientalis,  the  tirird  viridis.    The  nigcrs  are  the  first  to  '< 
lAeom,  so  that  most  of  the  varieties  at  Tooting  bad  ceased  - 
bloominlf,  but  I  saw  several  which  were  very  fine.      Niger  j 
minor  was  a  very  beautif  al  variety ;  n.  maximns  is  pure  white,  ' 
early,  hat  merges  into  rose  later  on  io  the  season.    Another 
good  variety  is  called  angusttfoHus.    Next  there  is  niger  albus,  I 
B  slsmage  marriage  of  adjectives,  for  this  seems  to  bring  us 
nemest  to  proving  ^at  black  is  white.    Tins  is  a  veiy  delicate  , 
grower  and  difficult  to  keep ;  the  flowers  come  out  snow  white 
and  die  off  salphnr-coloured. 

Orientalis  furnishes  us  with  a  great  number  of  varieties. 
Olympicus  is  somewhat  small,  while  Olympicus  major  is  a  j 
large  flower  and  taller  grower  than  the  other.   Gnttatus  is  white  | 
spotted  with  crimson.     Next  we  have  antiquoram,  which  is  I 
white  as  to  its  ground  colour,  campaanlated,  with  beautifDl 
sepals,  broad,  round,  and  imbricated*      Pallidus  is  creamy- 
wfkitef  perhaps  a  little  dirty  in  colour.     I  saw  also  some 
Gennan  seedlings  of  this  family,  among  others  Frau  Frene, 
which  is  beantiiuUy  spotted,  and  F.  C.  Ucinemann,  spotted  all 
over,  while  C.  Benary  is  a  very  fine  flower. 

Next  we  have  the  viridis  &inily.  First  there  is  purpurasoens ; 
the  flowers  are  dark  dove  colour,  the  same  both  inside  and  out. 
Intermedia  differs  from  this  by  being  green  inside  and  dark 
dove-coloured  outside.  Cupreus  is  dark  sea  green  inside  and 
dove  colour  outside  ;  the  flowers  are  not  so  imbricated  as  pur- 
puiascens.  Graveolens  is  green  inside,  bronze  outside  ;  Laxus 
is  dark  sea  green  inside,  tl^  flowers  very  much  imbricated  and 
bell-shaped.  Dumetorum  is  a  small  graceful  flower,  while 
gracilis  is  another  even  smaller  but  most  graceful. 

These  were  the  principal  varieties  that  I  saw  at  Tooting ;  and 


though  I  feel  that  this  letter  is  a  very  poor  production,  it  is 
an  honest  attempt  to  give  some  information  about  a  much- 
neglected  plant,  and  one  concerning  which  many  people  know 
veiy  little.  I  have  written  enough  to  show  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  varieties  which  give  many  shades  of  colour 
and  lovely  flowers  during  the  most  gloomy  months  of  the-year* 
— Wtld  Savage. 


COTTAGEBS'  HORTIGULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

I  SEND  a  schedule  to  be  forwarded  to  "A  YOBKSSnni 
AKATEtm  AND  C URATE."  Our  Society  has  been  started  sevea 
years,  during  which  time  it  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
system  of  gardening  among  the  working  classes  of  the  district^ 
the  articles  shown  being  pronounced  by  the  judges  equal  both 
in  quantity  and  quality  to  those  societies  of  far  greater  pre- 
tensions. The  show  is  generally  held  about  the  middle  of 
July  in  one  of  the  college  gardens  kindly  lent  for  the  oocasioQ 
by  the  Master  and  Fellows.  The  prize  list  amounts  to  over* 
£20 ;  our  other  expenses,  such  as  bins  of  marquees  and  band^ 
printing,  refreshments  for  liie  Committee  and  others  engaged 
on  the  show  day,  amount  to  about  £15.  Jjast  year  various 
performances  were  tried,  but  they  added  very  little  to  our 
takings  at  the  gate,  although  they  increased  our  expenses  by 
£10.  We  find  that  a  good  band  added  to  the  attractions  of 
the  show  is  sufficient  to  insure  a  good  attendance  of  visitors  on 
a  fine  day.  At  a  village  about  Ave  miles  from  here  they  find 
athletic  sports  are  a  great  attiaetion,  and  they  might  take  in  a 
Yoricshire  viUi^fe  if  a  suitable  grass  field  oonld  be  obtained. 

Our  expenses  are  covered  by  subscrtption  from  the  well-to- 
do  inhabitants  of  the  district  and  by  the  money  taken  at  the 
gate.  If  that  will  not  meet  all  the  requirements  there  is  a- 
rule  which  gives  the  Committee  power  to  deduct  a  per-centage 
from  the  prize  money.  Our  judges  give  their  services  gratis* 
Our  sabscriptions  vary  from  1«.  up  to  20s.  Any  member  by  pay- 
ing 1#.  can  show  in  as  many  classes  as  he  likes,  as  no  entrance 
fee  is  charged. — F.  Sto&ey,  Ifiston  Hoady  Cambridge, 

If  **A  YOBXSHiaB  CuaATE,"  who  asks  for  information 
about  village  flower  shows,  will  write  to  me  I  can  give  him 
experiences  of  both  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  Having* 
begun  one  on  a  small  scale  in  this  parish  it  gradually  developed 
into  an  agricultural  show,  and  at  last  became  too  large  for  the 
plaee,  and  is  the  largest  local  agricultural  show  in  Yorkshire,, 
which  is  of  all  other  counties  in  England  noted  for  the  number 
of.  its  shows. — C.  P.  Pbach,  Apj/letan^le'Streetj  MaUan, 


POETBAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

BUBBIDOBA  NITIDA.  Nat.  ord^  Zinriberaoese. — ^F16wer» 
orange-scarlet.  "This  very  beautiful  plant  is  the  type  of  an 
entirely  new  genus,  with  the  habit  of  Hedychium,  but  with  the 
lip  reduced  to  a  small  stipitate  blade,  aud  with  no  lateral 
inner  segments  of  the  perianth.  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  who 
discovered  it  when  travelling  in  Borneo  for  Messrs.  Yeitch,. 
states  that  it  grows  in  shady  forests  of  the  Murut  district 
in  N.W.  Borneo,  between  the  Lawas  and  Trusan  rivers,  at  an 
altitude  of  1000  to  1500  feet,  in  spots  where  there  is  little 
undergrowth;  and  that  it  thrives  best  where  the  rtiizomes 
form  matted  masses  on  moist  rocks  covered  with  vegetable 
dibrUy  producing  ten  to  thirty  slender  flowering  stems,  rardy 
exceeding  10  feet  high,  and  each  bearing  a  panicle  of  twelve 
to  twenty  flowers.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lively  glossy  green  on 
both  surfaces,  and  serve  to  set  off  the  rich  orange-scarlet  colour 
of  the  flowers.  Mr.  Burbidge  further  remarks  that  it  is  very- 
local  in  Ita  distribution,  he  having  found  it  only  in  one  place^ 
and  that  this  restricted  distribution  is  shared  by  many  other 
Bomean  plants,  especially  Aroids  ;  so  that  in  a  journey  of  even 
twenty  miles  one  may  pass  through  belt  after  belt  of  different 
kinds  of  Aroids,  Ferns,  and  Orchids,  just  as  is  the  case  in  ascend*- 
ing  a  high  mountain  range.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  has  named  this 
interesting  discovery  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Burbidge's  eminent 
services  to  horticulture,  whether  as  a  collector  in  Borneo  or  as 
author  of  *  Cultivated  Plants,  their  Propagation  and  Improve- 
ment,' a  work  which  should  be  in  every  gardener's  librwy." — 
i^Bot.  Mag.,  t,  6043.) 

ESCALLONIA  FLOBIBUNDA.  Xat.  ord.,  Saxifrsgese. — ^**Aa 
ornamental  evergreen  free-flowering  shrub,  remarkable  for  ita 
very  wide  geographical  range.  It  was  discovered  by  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  in  the  Andes  of  New  Orenadai  at  an  elevation 
of  8400  feet,  where  it  has  since  been  collected  by  the  late  Dr. 
Jameson,  Purdie,  Triana,  and  others  ;  to  the  northward  it  haa 
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been  foand  ia  Venezuela,  on  the  Silla  of  Caraccas,  at  2500  to 
4000  feet,  with  smaller  flowers  than  the  New  Grenada  form  ; 
and  to  the  south  in  Peru,  whence  it  extends  across  the  Conti- 
nent to  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  province  of  Monte  Video.  The 
specimens  from  the  latter  country,  though  originally  described 
as  a  Tariety  of  floribunda  by  Chamisso  and  Schlechtend^, 
were  erected  into  a  different  species  by  De  CandoUe,  who  was 
followed  in  this  respect  by  Lindley." — (Ibid.,  t,  6404.) 

Nepsta  spicata.  Nat.  ord.,  Labiatae.— "  One  of  the  com- 
monest Himalayan  Cat  Mints,  ranging  from  the  Eumaon  to 
Kashmir  and  Murree,  at  elevations  of  7000  to  12,000  feet,  but 
not  found  in  Nepal  or  anywhere  to  the  eastward  of  it.  In  its 
most  fully  developed  state  it  forms  an  erect  herbaceous  per- 
ennial, 2  to  3  feet  high,  with  dense  spikes  of  bright  purple 
flowers  3  to  4  inches  long  and  an  inch  broad,  and  there  are 
sometimes  five  and  six  spikes  on  a  branch ;  such  is  the  var. 
elata  of  Bentham,  which,  however,  passes  gradually  into  the 
smaller  and  commoner  form  of  the  plant  here  figured.  This 
was  sent  by  T.  Anderson-Henry,  Esq.,  from  his  rich  herbaceous 
garden  at  Trinity,  Edinburgh,  where  it  flowered  for  the  first 
ame  in  September  leaL^^Ihid.,  t  6405.) 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  Rose  Show  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  July  5th.  The  fixtures  at  previous  Shows  held  in 
the  northern  Palace  have  usually  been  fortunate,  and  good 
exhibitions  have  resulted.  The  schedule  contains  the  usual 
number  of  classes,  and  the  prizes  are  numerous  and  good. 

At  the  annual  meeting  recently  held  of  the  Deyon  and 

ExETEB  Botanical  and  HoBTictrLTURAL  Socibtt  the 
Hon.  Secretary  presented  a  balance  sheet,  showing  that  the 
receipts  amounted  to  £179  13«.  4^.,  and  the  expenditure  (which 
included  £85  12«.  for  prizes)  to  £190 14#.  4^. ;  leaving  a  balance 
against  the  Society  and  due  to  the  bank  of  £11  Is.  The  Secre- 
tary also  presented  a  report  of  the  proceedings  oi  the  Society, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  small  receipts  at  the  August  Show 
were  the  chief  cause  of  the  deficit  in  the  accounts,  alSiough  for 
size  and  excellence  the  Show  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
best  the  Society  had  ever  had.  New  subscriptions  and  special 
prizes  have  been  offered  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
were  appointed  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — ^Presiden^ 
The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor ;  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Joshua 
Dixon  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Studd ;  Committee  :  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm ; 
Messzs.  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  W.  Brock,  W.  Ck>tton,  J.  Oeare,  T.  W. 
Gray,  R.  Gray,  E.  Knapman,  H.  C.  Lloyd,  R.  Lee,  F.  Paiiin, 
0.  T.  E.  Roberts,  E.  N.  Snow,  Half ord  Thompson,  F.  Townsend, 
H.  L.  Tucker,  H.  WQcocks,  W.  Sclater,  R.  T.  Veitch,  and  Dr. 
Woodman.    Mr.  T.  M.  Snow  was  elected  Treasurer. 

Neyeb  have  the  Camellias  in  Messrs.  Yeitch's  nur- 
sery at  Chelsea  been  finer  than  they  are  now.  Both  large 
shrubs  planted  out  and  splendid  specimens  growing  in  tubs 
are  laden  with  fine  blooms  and  clothed  with  rich  foliage. 
Some  of  the  varieties  have  nearly  ceased  fiowering,  but  suf- 
ficient remain  in  beauty  to  render  a  visit  enjoyable.  A  variety 
of  remarkable  merit  is  Grandino  Santarelli,  white  and  rose 
marbled,  no  two  blooms  alike ;  Storeyi,  Leopold  I.,  Reine  des 
Fleurs,  and  Marie  Morren  are  particularly  fine  as  rose  or  pin^ 
varieties ;  and  of  great  excellence  are  Margherite  Coleoni  grand 
in  blooms  and  foliage,  and  Augustina  Superb  is  very  beautiful. 
Amongst  paler  colours  Princess  Frederick  William,  white 
striped  and  mottled  with  rose,  is  very  fine ;  as  also  are  Reine 
des  Beauties,  flesh  pink ;  Triomphe  de  Loddi,  blush  pink,  a 
magnificent  specimen ;  Bonomiana,  fine  striped  variety ;  Ma- 
dame Cachet,  white  marbled  rose,  extra  fine;  Jenny  Lind, 
white  tinged  pink;  and  Jubilee  Rosea,  highly  attractive; 
Ochroleuca,  Conspicua,  Mathotiana  and  its  variety  alba  are  in 
grand  condition.  Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  varieties  in  the 
fine  collection  which  at  the  present  time  constitutes  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  Messrs.  Yeitch's  great  establishment. 

In  Mr.  Bull's  Nubsebies  at  Chelsea  man^  Or- 
chids and  other  plants  are  now  hig[hly  attractive.  The  display 
of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  is  alone  worthy  of  a  visit,  the  fine 
spikes  and  numerous  varieties  producing  a  charming  c^ect. 
Amongst  other  Odontoglots  now  flowering  are  cnspum,  very 
fine  ;  gloriosum,  triumphans,  in  rich  variety  ;  Jenningsii, 
Chesteitonii,  Lindleyanum,  angustatum,  Cervantesii,  ]5U>8si 
majus,  and  a  pretty  pink  variety.  A  remarkably  rich  Masde- 
vallia  Hanyana  violaoea  has  fifty  flowers.  Cattleya  Trianss 
gzande  is  extremely  fine,  and  excellent  also  are  several 
De&drobiums,  including  a  gigantic  form  of  D.  Wardianum, 


the  lip  being  If  by  1^  inch  in  diameter  ;  D.  lasiogloasnm, 
D.  lutecium,  very  sweet ;  D.  Freemanii  in  yarie^,  D.  cnusi- 
node  Barberianum,  fine ;  D.  Devonianmn,  D.  Falconerii,  D.  albo- 
sanguineum,  and  D.  Cambridgeanum.  The  collection  also  in- 
cludes a  flowering  specimen  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  and  a 
fine  batch  of  Odontoglossum  vexillariam  throwing  up  spikes 
vigorously.  A  new  Phaius  is  also  flowering,  the  trumpet- 
shaped  lip  being  paper  white  with  a  yellow  blotch  and  greenish 
buff  sepals.  The  Ferns  and  other  plants  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  contrast  admirably  with  the  richly  coloured  Orchids. 

Upwards  of  a  year  ago  we  referred  to  a  new  Adl&ntvm 

raised  by  Mr.  F.  Bause,  which  was  just  showing  its  character 
in  Mr.  Wills's  nursery  at  Anerley .  The  plant  is  now  established, 
and  is  highly  distinct  and  very  elegant.  The  growth  is  gene- 
rally upright,  the  fronds  then  drooping  gracefully  ana  the 
pinns  recurving ;  in  that  respect  it  is  totally  imlike  any 
other  of  the  genus,  and  has  been  referred  to  as  the  **  Sleeping 
Adiantum."  Its  parentage,  Mr.  Bause  informs  us,  is  A.  tra- 
peziforme  and  A.  decorum.  The  plant  has  produced  spores, 
and  reproduces  itself  quite  true  to  character.  Young  plaAts 
are  now  growing  freelv.  This  distinct  Fern  will  probably  be 
exhibited  this  year  under  the  name  of  Adiantum  BauseL  In 
the  same  nurseiy  the  great  collections  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
and  Ferns,  healthy  Pitcher  and  insectivorous  plants,  remark- 
ably fine  Gloxinias,  and  new  plants  generally,  prove  how  great 
is  the  demand  for  high-class  aecorative  plants, which  Mr.  Basse 
increases  so  largely  and  grows  so  admirably. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Glasgow  Spbdtg  Show 

held  the  other  week  was  a  comparative  failure,  the  inclement 
weather  hindering  many  from  oringing  plants  to  the  Show. 
Those  that  had  the  temerity  to  brave  the  snow  and  frost  found 
their  plants  half  frozen  on  reaching  the  City  Hall. 

A    OOBBESPONDENT,  '*  G.  C,"  requests   infoniuitian 

respecting  the  merits  of  Lobd  Palmebston  Peach.  He 
describes  a  tree  against  a  wall  in  an  orchard  house,  the  fmit 
from  which  was  fine  to  look  at  but  worthless,  and  consequently 
the  tree  was  removed.  He  thinks  it  a  pity,  if  the  bad  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  general,  that  this  Peach  should  still  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  most  peculiar  Mantibla.  baltatobia  is  now 

blooming  in  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew ;  it  is  included  in  the 
natural  order  Zingiberaoese,  and  was  introdnoed  fzom  the  East 
Indies  in  1808.  It  derives  its  generic  name  from  the  resem- 
blance it  bears  to  the  insect  mantis. 

In  many  gabdens  m  Scotland  no  work  has  been 

done  to  the  soil  since  last  autumn.  Patches  of  snow  may  still 
be  found  in  a  great  number  of  gardens.  There  has  been  great 
destruction  amongst  vegetables,  gardeners  generally  bei)^  at 
their  wits'  end  to  obtain  a  variety  for  table  use. 

Mb.  Bubsell,  Mayfield,  Falkirk,  who  disposed  of  his 

collection  of  Obchids  two  or  three  years  ago,  has  again  got 
together  a  collection  of  these  gorgeous  plants.  Mr.  Sorely, 
the  gardener  at  Mayfield,  is  one  of  our  best  Ochid  grower^ 
and  the  plants  are  consequently  in  the  most  vigorous  health. 

^—  On  the  old  rockery  at  Kew  several  pretty  little 
Alpine  Plants  are  now  blooming.  Soldanella  montana  and 
S.  alpina  Whceleri  are  Primulaceous  plants  with  oozdate- 
reniform  leaves,  and  purple  fringed  flowers  on  reflezed  pe- 
^dundes.  Primida  minima  is  a  diminutive  gem  with  pinkish 
'^purple  flowers.  P.  acaulis  cserulea  has  pale  blue  flowers,  with 
a  yellow  eye  and  narrow  wlute  margin.  P.  margisata  has  its 
leaves  margined  with  white,  and  mauve  or  lavender  flowers. 
P.  rosea  al«>  is  finely  coloured.  Daphne  Blaygayna  is  a  fine 
dwarf  species  with  close  heads  of  creamy  white  flowers,  and 
very  dark  green  foliage. 

In  the  Obohid  HOUBBatKewOmithidium  coodnenm, 

a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  has  an  abundance  of  small  led 
flowers  clustering  near  the  base  of  the  growths.  The  fine 
Cypripedium  Bo^ii,  from  Kew  Grenada,  is  bearing  seveial  of 
its  striking  flowers.  The  labellum  is  greenidi  yellow,  the 
petals  veiy  long  and  narrow,  of  a  pinkish  tint,  and  the  sepAu 
are  veined  with  pink. 

WORK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

HAROT  FRUIT  GARDBN. 

Cfr<|/lt«a.— This  should  be  proceeded  with,  as,  owing  to  the  nn- 
usual  coldness  of  the  weather,  fmit  trees  ana  stocks  are  only  now 
beginning  to  move  fieelj.  Grafting  ia  resorted  to  pi^^P^^J|! 
a  ready  means  of  increasing  the  stock  of  desirable  varieties ;  oat 
some  of  the  other  advantages  of  the  practaoe  are  sometimes  oter- 
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looked.  We  may  briefly  glance  at  a  few.  Old  orchard  trees  very 
of  ten  become  enfeebled  and  afford  indifferent  returns.  Such  may 
be  rejuTenated  by  lopping  one  or  more  of  the  upper  strong  arms 
and  grafting  them  with  a  strong-growing  yariety,  which  from  their 
greater  foliage  will  induce  more  rigorous  root-action,  drawing  the 
sap  to  branches  which  are  too  weak  to  attract  it  themselves.  The 
benefit  of  grafting  such  trees  with  a  more  vigorous  variety  it 
enhanced  by  a  dressing  of  fresh  soil  or  manure,  so  as  to  enable  the 
roots  to  reciprocate  the  increased  action  of  the  head.  In  this  way 
an  orchard  of  old  trees  may  be  kept  in  a  flourishing  condition 
without  resorting  to  the  usual  practice  of  beheading  and  re-graft- 
ing.  Where  the  latter  practice  is  resorted  to  with  the  object  of 
Changing  an  unsatisfactory  for  an  approved  kind,  cHscrimination 
must  be  made  between  strong  and  moderate  growers ;  for  to  graft 
a  weak  grower  upon  one  naturally  robust  is  not,  as  may  be  sup- 
posedj  to  supply  the  vigour  wanting  in  the  former's  natural  con- 
stitution, but  to  overcharge  it  with  sap  in  excess  of  its  digestive 
power,  debilitation  ensuing  nnless  part  of  the  stock  is  retained 
above  the  grafts,  in  which  case  the  latter  will  flourish.  The  infln- 
^ce  of  the  scion  over  the  stock  is  so  complete  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  latter  has  any  influence  on  the  former  in  three  or  four  years, 
therefore  in  seeking  to  renovate  old  trees  scions  of  strong-growing 
kinds  should  be  employed,  the  root-action  hemg  depen^tnt  upon 
healthy  leaf-growth.  The 'grafting  of  the  Pear  upon  the  Quince 
is  not  m  all  cases  satisfactory,  or  of  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock ; 
for  though  both  are  strong  rooters  vet  they  are  comparatively 
weak  growers,  and  to  graft  them  with  Pears  or  Apples  of  similar 
weakness  adds  nothing  to  the  stock's  power  of  root-production, 
matters  remaining  much  as  they  were  before  grafting,  unless  a 
growth  of  a  stronger  kind  be  encouraged  upon  the  same  stock, 
out  kept  within  reasonable  limits  by  judicious  pruning.  But  by 
grafting  those  stocks  with  vigorous-growing  Apples  and  Pears, 
or  the  practice  of  grafting  weak-growing  stocks  with  vigorous 
scions  induces  vigorous  root-action.  By  grafting,  therefore, 
rightly  understood,  we  aim  at  something  more  than  the  mere 
emplovment  of  stocks  for  propagating  purposes,  but  overcome 
difficulties  of  soil  and  climate  to  a  certain  extent,  making  a  tree 
more  serviceable,  enhancing  its  productiveness  and  the  quality  of 
iAB  fruit. 

Planting  Strawberries  may  still  be  continued  in  well-manured 
ground  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  lifting  the  plants  carefully  if  in 
nursery  beds,  or  late  runners  layered  and  wintered  in  small  pots 
Are  available,  firming  the  soil  well  about  them,  and  watering  if 
the  weather  be  dry.  The  distance  between  the  rows  should  be 
2  feet  for  the  moderate  growers,  and  2  feet  6  inches  for  those  of 
robust  nowth.  Yicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury,  Sir  Harry,  Sir 
Josep^  Paxton,  Lucas,  President,  James  Yeitch,  Unser  Fritz,  and 
Dr.  Hogg  are  fine  varieties.  Sir  Harry  and  President  succeed 
well  in  light  soils.  Old  plantations  should  have  a  close  scrutiny 
for  weeds  of  a  perennial  character,  and  be  cleared  of  any  decayed 
growths,  lightly  forking  over  the  soil  between  the  rows  and 
plants  if  not  already  done.  See  that  the  protective  material  for 
insuring  safety  to  the  fruit  blossom  is  in  readiness,  and  promptly 
employed  in  case  of  frost  after  the  blossoms  exj»nd.  The  pro- 
spect of  good  crops  of  fruit  is  very  satisfactory. 

FRUIT  HOnSBS. 

Vines, — April  is  the  best  time  for  planting  Vines,  and  upon  the 
proper  time  and  manner  of  doing  so  depends  much  of  the  after 
success.  The  Vines,  it  is  presum^  are  in  8  or  9-inch  pots,  having 
been  cut  back  in  December  or  subsequently,  and  have  been  kept 
in  a  cool  house  or  pit,  the  eyes  having  started,  and  it  may  be  that 
they  have  shoots  2  inches  or  more  in  length.  When  the  shoots 
are'of  about  that  length  the  Vines  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  removing  every  particle  of  the  soil,  preserving  all  the 
nbrons  roots,  and  if  any  of  the  large  woody  roots  are  bruised  or 
wrenched  in  disentangling  them  cut  them  back  so  as  to  remove 
the  injured  parts.  Having  the  soil  of  the  border  the  desired 
height  place  the  Vines  in  position,  spread  one  the  roots  perfectlv 
flat  ana  straight,  and  cover  them  with  from  4  to  6  inches  of  soil, 
working  it  well  in  amongst  them  with  the  hand,  giving  a  good 
watering  at  a  temperature  of  90°  to  100^,  mulching  with  a  little 
short  partially  decayed  litter.  A  ^ood  start  is  of  importance,  and 
is  not  secured  by  forcing  growth  immediatelv  after  planting,  but 
allow  them  to  take  their  own  time.  A  high  temperature  until 
roots  are  formed  is  prejudicial,  but  they  are  excited  by  and  corre- 
spond to  the  leaf  growth ;  therefore  sprinkle  the  house  and  the 
V  ines  two  or  three  times  a  day,  maintaining  a  genial  atmof phere. 
Allow  a  day  temperature  of  65^  from  sun  heat,  advancing  to  75*^ 
with  moderate  ventilation,  closing  at  that  ana  not  allowing  the 
temperature  to  fall  below  50°  at  night.  Young  Vines  plantea  last 
spring  will  be  breaking  naturally,  and  when  they  are  fairly  grow- 
ing they  should  be  assisted  by  a  little  fire  heat,  especially  durmg  cold 
miffhts.  Bemove  all  buds  but  one  at  each  joint,  and  reduce  the 
side  shoots  to  18  inches  distance  apart  on  each  side  of  the  cane,  and 
crop  upon  those  only,  the  leader  not  being  allowed  to  carry  any 
fruit.  Crop  very  lightly.  If  there  be  any  supernumeraries  they 
may  of  course  be  fruited  heavily,  and  after  the  second  or  at  most 
third  year  should  be  rooted  out.  The  permanent  Vines  should 
not  be  planted  less  than  4  feet  6  inches  apart,  better  6  feet,  and  . 
strong  growers  6  feet,  the  supernumeraries,  of  couise^  being  placed  I 


between.  In  succession  houses  let  there  be  no  delay  in  thinning 
the  bunches  and  berries,  for  su}:erfiuities  of  either,  so  long  as  they 
remain  on  the  Vine,  are  diminishing  the  supply  of  nutriment  that 
would  otherwise  improve  the  ci*op.  See  that  the  borders  have 
plenty  of  water.  One-half  of  the  failures  in  G-rape  culture  arises 
from  a  deficiency  of  nutriment  in  liquid  form  during  growth. 
Houses  in  which  the  Grapes  are  colouring  should  have  a  thorough 
watering  and  the  inside  borders  mulched,  affording  a  liberal  and 
constant  supply  of  dry  warm  air  and  a  moderate  low  night  tempe- 
rature. Late  Vines  will  now  be  making  rapid  progress.  Attend 
to  disbudding  and  tying-out  as  thej  require  it,  closing  early  in  the 
afternoon  with  sun  heat,  dispensing  with  fire  heat  as  much  as 
possible.  Where  Grapes  are  fully  ripe  a  reduction  in  temperature 
may  be  allowed  with  advantage,  out  the  air  moisture  must  not  be 
allowed  to  entirely  cease,  as  red  si)ider  will  advance  apace  ;  besides, 
atmospheric  moisture  is  not  injurious  to  ripe  Grapes  at  this  season, 
provided  it  be  accompanied  by  free  ventilation. 

FLOWBR  GARDEN. 

Lawns. — ^Any  that  are  thin  and  mossy  may  be  improved  by  a 
thorough  rakinff  with  an  iron  rake,  applying  a  top-dressing  of 
rich  compost  sifted  so  as  to  free  it  of  stones,  and  if  wood  ashes 
be  added  it  will  destroy  the  moss ;  but  prior  to  this  any  coarse 
weeds  should  be  grubbed  up,  the  top-dressing  fiUlDg  u]>  the  holes. 
Give  another  good  raking  upon  the  first  prospect  of  raio,  and  sow 
with  grass  seeds,  suitable  mixtures  being  kept  by  the  principal 
seedsmen.  After  sowing  rake  the  surface  lightly  ana  roll  it 
firmly.  Grass  edgings  should  be  cut  at  least  once  a  year,  and  are 
best  done  after  ntiu^  they  are  then  soft,  and  in  that  state  are 
easily  rolled  down.  The  cutting  should  be  done  neatly  and  with 
the  strictest  regularity — an  easy  operation  to  perform  if  the  edges 
are  straight,  but  it  requires  some  skill  if  they  are  curved. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  the  first  to  gladden  us  vrith  their  flowers, 
and  from  the  first  dawn  of  spring  to  the  setting-in  of  frost  and 
snow  there  is  always  something  to  cheer  us.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  divide  and  re-arrange  many  of  them  :  this  applies  to  such  as  are 
not  in  active  growth,  and  which  would  have  their  flowering  im- 
paired by  disturbance.  Before  replantine  apply  some  rich  manure 
or  fxesAi  soil,  to  be  worked  well  in.  Double  Pyrethrums  are  a  most 
useful  class  of  plants,  flowering  early  in  summer  when  showy 
flowers  are  not  over-pientiful,  the  flowers  being  almost  equal  in 
form  and  colour  to  good  Asters,  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 
Pentstemons  make  a  fine  display,  and  are  valuable  for  cutting. 
Delphiniums  are  really  fine  for  cutting,  and  should  be  planted  at 
once.     Alstromerias  have  showy  lastme  flowers,  and  should  be 

Slanted  so  that  the  roots  are  beyond  i£e  reach  of  frost.  Plant 
f^ladioluses  at  intervals  to  afford  a  succession  of  spikes,  and  com- 
plete the  planting  of  Hollyhocks,  the  ground  having  previously 
been  well  manured.  Seeds  of  hardy  annuals  should  be  sown, 
taking  care  to  have  plenty  of  Sweet  Peafl«  Mignonette,  and  other 
sweet-scented  flowers  near  the  walks.  The  principal  sowine  of 
Stocks^  Asters,  and  other  kinds  of  half-hardy  annuals  should  be 
made  m  frames  over  gentle  heat.  Propagate  Dahlias.  Those 
established  in  small  pots  should  be  placed  m  frames  or  pits  from 
which  frost  is  excluded,  and  keep  the  plants  near  the  glass  to 
render  them  steady.    Continue  to  increase  the  stock  of  bedding 

Slants  to  meet  the  probable  requirements,  and  endeavour  to  pro- 
uce  dwarf  stocky  planto,  as  they  afford  the  best  results.    Seeds 
of  most  kinds  of  hardy  perennials  should  now  be  sown. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Orchids, — In  the  East  Indian  house  a  temperature  of  65^  to  70^ 
by  night  and  80®  by  day  should  be  maintained,  ventilation  being 
necessary  during  fine  days  from  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  four  in  the  afternoon.  Shading  will  be  required :  painting 
the  glass  is  objectionable,  as  from  constantly  darkening  the  house 
it  produces  a  sickly  growth.  Syringe  the  plants  early  in  the 
morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days,  guarding  against 
damping  the  flowers,  as  they  thereby  become  spotted  and  unsightly. 
Cattleyas  in  growth  should  be  separated  from  those  that  have 
completed  the  growth,  as  G.  Mossias,  Lelia  purpurata,  and  others, 
wluch  should  be  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house  and  have 
less  moisture ;  but  Cattleyas  guttata  and  labiata,  Lselia  elegans, 
and  many  others  that  are  growing  will  require  to  be  kept  moist. 
The  smaller  kinds  of  Cattleyas  and  Leslias  do  best  on  blocJks  where 
they  can  have  a  good  circulation  of  air.  Barkerias  must  be  kept 
cool  and  damp,  syringing  them  two  or  three  times  a  day  when  the 
weather  is  fine.  CGelogyne  cristata.  now  that  it  is  started  into 
growth,  must  be  frequently  syringea,  and  as  soon  as  fresh  roots 
are  being  made  the  plants  require  a  good  supply  of  water.  Where 
Lycastes  need  repotting  it  should  be  done  immediately  after 
flowering,  using  fiorous  peat  with  good  drainage^  as  they  require 
plenty  ot  water  in  their  growing  season.  Miltonias  must  be  . 
shaded,  and  have  plenty  of  water.  Oypripediums  must  not  want 
water,  or  both  plants  and  flowers  will  suffer.  Dendrobiums  will 
now  require  more  water  at  the  roots,  employing  it,  however, 
with  care,  especially  to  the  delicate-rooted  kinds.     Avoid  over- 

gotting,  as  they  appear  to  do  best  when  pinched  for  pot  room, 
uch  sorts  as  D.  I^uishii,  Wardianum,  Cambridgeanum,  Devoni- 
anum,  4c.,  do  best  grown  in  baskets  or  saucers  suspended  from 
the  roof.  Continue  to  top-dress  or  repot  any  plants  making  new 
growths. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nnraeries,  Slongh. — Catalogue  of  PUmtt 
and  Floriitt^  Floteert. 

Woolion  dk  Co.,  Pasiaic,  New  JerBey ,  T7.S.A. — Catalogues  of  North 
American  Bulbty  Roott^  de,j  and  Hardy  Perennials, 

J.  B.  A.  Delenil,  An  Hant  de  la  Bue  Paradis,  Manwillea.— CVr/ig^ 
logut  iif  Amarylliut,  Begonias.  Succulents,  ^c. 

Tho8.  B.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. — Spring-  Oata^ 
logws  ojf  Hardsf  Florists'  Flowers. 

A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  Tottenham  Nurseries,  Dedemsvaart, 
near  Zwolle,  Netherlands. — List  of  Hardg  FerenniaU  and  Rock 
Plants. 

Rawluigs  Brothers,  Bomford,  Essex. — Catalogue  of  Dahlias. 

Jamee  Lye,  ClifEe  Hall,  Market  Layington,  Wilts. — List  ofXew 
Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums. 

Bichard  Dean,  Ealing. — Catalogue  of  Primulas  and  Hardg  HsT' 
baceous  Plants. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  '*  The  Editors  " 
or  to  **The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unaroidablj.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  priratel;^  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Caktbrbury  ROSR  SociBTT.  (Exhibit9r).~lt  is  to  have  a  show  in  July ; 
particalarB  will  probably  be  adyertised. 

Valuis  of  Plants  (C.  ^.)-— it  is  iropongiblc  for  anyone  to  estimate  the 
▼alue  of  plants  without  seeing  them.  You  had  better  consult  a  local 
muwiynuuL 

DIGGING  AND  TRENomiTO  (CWrioiM).--The  usual  prices  for  digging  light 
gnxden  ground  a  spit  deep  ara  l^d.  and  2d.  per  rod,  heavy  ground  Sd;  tronch- 
Ing  Ught  soil  two  spits  deep  lOd.  per  rod,  heavy  soil  U.;  bastard  trenching 
of  light  soil  Sd.  per  rod»  heavy  soil  8d.  A  statute  acre  of  land  may  be  dug  by 
a  man  with  the  spade,  to  a  depth  of  9  to  12  inches  in  a  free  soil,  in  fourteen 
to  twenty-one  days.  It  Is  Impiossible  for  anyone  to  give  an  estimate  of  cost 
for  keeping  a  garden  without  seeing  it ;  your  best  plan  will  be  to  ask  two  or 
three  jobbing  gardeners  to  give  you  an  estimate,  choosing  the  one  most 
suitable. 

FRBSBRVDrG  BLIHIMI  (A.  M.  If.,  Crotfdmi). — We  do  not  know  of  any* 
thing  more  simple  and  effectual  for  rendering  caavaa  bUuds  more  dmaUe 
than  dressing  them  with  boiled  linseed  oil. 

JOHK  SHILLET  (.John  Zte«if).-~We  do  not  know  the  penon  yon  refer  to. 

l£ABSOHAli  NIBL  HosE  {ConttntU  Subscriber). ^hlUbxKLgh.  it  Is  t«ganied 
as  a  Noisette  Rose  by  many  rosariaas,  and  as  such  is  distingniabed  in  the 
catalogues  of  some  nuiaerymea,  yet  others  class  it  as  a  Tea^  If  we  take  as 
a  typical  Noisette  Boae  Aimte  Vibert  and  a  typical  Tea  Bose  Devonieasta  we 
cannot  fail  to  notice  that  Marshal  NSel  possesses  the  choncteristics  of  the 
latter  much  more  markedly  than  the  former.  You  will  not  err  in  classing  it 
as  a  Tea.  An  essential  character  of  Noisette  Roses  Is  that  the  flowers  are 
pTBdnoed  in  clusters,  but  in  Marechal  Nial  they  an  prodnead  singly.  It 
really  partakes  of  the  character  of  both  sections,  and  we  should  ciaas  it  a 
Hybrid  Tea. 

Plbione  Culture  (,A  Young  Oardeiter).-^'Pl^an€s  should  be  grown  in 
pots  half  flUed  with  crocks,  employing  a  mixture  of  rough  peat,  old  dried 
cow  dung,  and  spha^um,  elevating  tlie  pseudobnlbs  above  the  rims  of  the 
pots.  Potting  should  he  performe<i  immediately  the  flowers  fade.  Dnrinf? 
the  growing  season  the  plants  require  copious  supplies  of  water  until  the 
leaves  change  colour,  when  a  lessened  supply  is  neoesjiaty.  When  the  psendo- 
bnlba  are  fully  formed,  only  sufllcient  water  is  needed  to  prevent  them  from 
shrivelling.  When  signs  of  growth  are  apparent  after  the  resting  period, 
increase  the  water  supply ;  and  as  flowering  approaches  water  freely.  A 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  well-lieated  stove  is  a  suitable  position  for  them. 

FRAJUS  GRANDIFOLIUS  (/d«m).— The  plants  require  very  free  drainage 
and  a  rough  open  compost  of  turfy  loam,  charcoal,  leaf  soil,  and  dried  cow 
dung.  During  growth  they  must  be  watered  liberally,  and  bo  kept  in  a 
stove  temperature  so  as  to  produce  fine  foliage.  They  may  then  be  placed  in 
a  eooler  temperature,  the  supply  of  water  being  lessened^  so  as  to  afford  them 
a  period  of  rest.  They  must  not,  however,  be  kept  so  dry  as  to  injure  them, 
which  wo  fear  is  the  case  occaaionaUy. 

Cassia  corymbosa  (/(i^m)^-You  may  pinoh  off  the  tops  now,  and  with 
good  cultiu«  the  plants  will  flower  freely  in  duo  time.  The  best  plants  we 
have  seen  were  grown  by  Mr.  Moult  at  Ravensworth  Castle,  whose  mode  of 
culture  is  as  follows  :  In  February'  the  plants  are  pruned  back  to  about  two 
eyes  of  the  young  wood  ;  they  are  then  potted  in  a  compost  of  about  two 
parts  loam  and  one  part  peat,  to  which  Is  added  soflleient  sand  to  make  it 
shariK  They  are  started  in  h««t— say  a  vinery  or  intermediate  stove—from 
whence  they  are  removed  to  a  greenhouse  to  prepare  them  for  being  placed 
outside  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  June,  where  tliey  do  not  get  the  sun 
too  strong ;  this  makes  them  firm  and  short-jointed,  and  they  are  a  mass  of 
golden  yellow  for  six  months. 

Growing  Vegetables  in  London  (A  Reader).— It  vegetables  cannot 
be  grown  without  such  aids  as  those  referred  to  they  cannot  be  grown  at  all. 
The  great  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  vegetables  in  the  back  yards  of  London 
is  the  want  of  air.  No  v^etable  succeeds  so  well  in  confined  city  gardens 
as  the  Soarlet  Runner. 

FDCH8IA  Barl  of  Beaconbfield  (&  D.  P.).— It  is  a  very  free^growing 
variety,  producing  very  largo  clusters  of  flewers.  It  is  very  useful  for  deco- 
rative purposes,  and  requires  rich  soil  and  copious  supplies  of  water,  also 
liquid  manure  when  flowering  freely.  No  variety  is  more  easy  to  grow.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Laing,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  London. 

FXACH  TREES  Unhealthy  (r.  Z.).— The  growths  sent  suggest  that  the 
trees  have  snlfered  from  two  causes — namely,  an  absence  of  suu,  which  has 
rendered  the  foliage  destitute  of  tissue,  and  deficient  root-action.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  trees  with  defective  root^iction  to  start  into  growth  f redy 
and  then  to  cease  growing.  The  first  growth  results  from  the  sap  stored  in 
the  trees,  and  this  is  exhausted,  not  unfrequeutly  by  too  much  heat»  befora 


the  roots  become  suffiolently  active  to  maintain  the  supply  to  insoBB  un- 
checked growth.  The  soil  in  which  your  trees  are  growing  is  probably  cold, 
wet,  or  in  other  respects  ungeniaL  Defective  root-action  is  the  chlaC  caose 
of  the  nnaatlsfsctory  condition  of  yonr  trees ;  bnt  not  knofwing  ttae  chaactar 
of  the  scd  we  are  unable  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

QBOWnro  Annuals  (^1  Ladv  Oordoup).— Yon  will  not,  we  think,  sae 
oeed  in  growing  the  Convolvnlnaes  in  pota.    The  seed  ahonld  be  sown  in 
pots,  and  the  pUnta  be  phmted  out  in  rich  soil  in  May  ;  or  the  seed  may  be 
sown  in  Hay  where  the  plants  are  Intended  to  flower.    If  you  attempt  grow- 
ing them  in  pots  three  or  four  plants  must  be  placed  in  a  10-inch  pot  to  be 
plunged  in  the  garden.    Bich  firm  soil  will  be  needed,  and  copions  sappliai 
of  watoi\  giving  liquid  manure  wlien  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots.    Tnun- 
beegla.  alata  must  be  sewn  in  heat,  the  plaats  Ytsing  grown  in  a  mniliietiily 
wann  and  very  light  house.    When  laxge  enough  three  planta  may  be  plaotd 
in  4-iach  pots,  to  be  eventually  shifted  into  8-inch  pota.    They  require  rich 
soil,  plenty  of  water,  and  to  be  finequently  syringed  dnrlng  the  summer: 
they  need  sticks  or  a  trellis  to  support  them.    Globe  Amaranth  us  should  be 
grosm  In  heat,  the  plants  being  placed  near  the  glasj.    Pot  them  as  advfBsd 
for  Thunbergias.    A  Cucumber  frame  having  a  night  temperatnreof  not  less 
than  6U»-is  suitable  for  the  Amatanthvaes  during  the  early  period  of  their 
growth ;  in  summer  they  succeed  in  a  greenhonaa.    They  scldeia  requhe 
staking.    Sohizanthusoa  may  be  grown  three  planta  in  a  pot,  or  may  bo 
planted  oat  in  May.    A  slielf  or  a  greenhouse  is  a  suitable  place  for  them  at 
the  present  time,  afterwards  removing  them  to  cold  frames.    Q<jdetaa  Lady 
Albemarle  nuiy  be  sown  in  6»inch  pota  planed  in  a  Ught  frame,  thinitiag  oat 
the  plants  to  three  In  each  pot  until  they  show  llowera,  then  remove  ths  two 
worst,  keeping  only  the  best  variety.    The  seodiingv  vaiy  greatijr  in  coioor 
and  habit.    Seed  may  also  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  at  tlia  present  tima. 
Violas  strike  freely  under   handlights  in  autumn,  chuoaing  short  fmh 
growths,  and  dibbling  them  in  moist  sandy  soIL 

Ficcs  BLABTICA  UNHEALTHY  (/.  11.^  Horpenden).— The  leaf  sentappaaia 
to  have  been  frozen  and  the  sap  vessels  ruptured,  henoe  the  rusted  aiipear- 
aace  of  the  foliage.  Such  leaves  as  those  sent  cannot  be  preserved  on  the 
plant.  Remove  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil  from  the  pot»  and  top^dnas  wltb 
a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  deoayed  maaore ;  water  carefully  and  sponge 
the  foliage  frequently,  and  your  plant  may  r^iUn  at  laat  a  poriaon  of  its  lost 
vigour,  and  will  produce  new  leaves  freely,  but  not*  wa  fear,  on  the  staamear 
the  pot. 

SHADING  CONSKRVATORT  (E.  R.  P.).— It  you  mix  whitlug  and  skinuned 
milk,  and  apply  to  the  glass  with  a  brush,  it  will  afford  you  the  shade  yon 
require.  If  when  the  whiting  is  wet  the  surface  is  atippled  witli  a  dry  soft 
brush,  the  glass  will  have  a  frosted  appearance. 

Garden  structure  (Zteii6(^uO.— Neither  a  Mar&chal  Nid  Raeenorany 
other  phmt  or  fruit  tree  needing  Ught  will  flonriah  nnder  an  opaque  noL 
Vines  or  Hoses  will  do  on  the  light  side  of  the  structure,  and  Ferna  wOI 
thrive  on  the  other  side.  The  front  arrangement  of  the  honaa  is  geod,  sad 
Vines  or  Roaea  may  be  planted  outside,  the  stems  being  taken  inside  throoi^ 
the  woodwork,  and  the  growths  trained  thinly  about  a  foot  from  the  glass. 

Hyacinths  after  Flowering  (Idem).— The  spikea  should  be  removsd 
immediately  the  fiowen  fade,  and  water  should  be  applied  regularly  so  bug 
as  the  foliage  remains  green.  The  better  foliage  you  can  produce,  and  this 
under  the  influence  of  f  uU  light  and  abundance  of  air,  the  better  spikes  will 
the  bulbs  produce  another  year.  They  will  not,  however,  be  so  fine  as  the 
spikes  produced  by  imported  bulba.  The  snokem  to  wliich  you  rsflar  wiU,  if 
grown-oa  ontdoorst  form  flowering  bulbs  in  two  or  three  years. 

Growth  on  Surpacb  of  Pot  (B.  (7.).— The  specimens  yon  sent  were 
quite  shrivelled.  Lichens  and  Sifiuohantias  very  often  appear  on  the  sadkea 
of  pans  or  pots  filled  with  peat.  We  should  still  ke^  the  soil  moist,  as  Bens 
may  still  appear  in  the  mass  of  v^etation.  The  frond  sent  appean  to  be  of 
a  T^chomanes. 

GreenhoC{>b  tuberous  Plants  (S.  L.  B.).—A.U  the  plants  named  may 
be  hod  of  any  of  the  principal  nurserymen,  and  will  be  in  puts  when  re- 
ceived.   The  treatment  they  require  being  given  in  <*  Work  for  the  WedE,' 
in  the  section  devoted  to  stove  and  grsenhoose  plants. 

Budding  Pears  and  Apples  (/*. /.).—Theearlypartof  Jnlyisaproper 
tlme^  the  operation  bdng  performed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  budding  of 
Roses.  The  buds  are  usually  placed  low  down  upon  the  main  stem  of  the 
stock,  as  in  budding  Manetti  stocks.  The  Evergreen  Rose  genemliy  flowsrs 
abundantly,  and  when  the  plants  become  strong  they  require  plenty  of 
space. 

Flower  Bed  Arrangekents  (J,  H.  R.,  and  An  Irish  Subscriber).— 
Notes  on  this  subject  will  shortly  appear,  from  which  you  may  derive  oseCol 
information. 

Tea  Rose  Unhealthy  (0.  G.  A).— The  phiut  Is  weakly,  probeUy  by 
defective  root-action.  The  season  has  also  been  very  unfavourable  to  grow- 
ing Roses  under  glass,  owing  to  an  i^Mence  of  sun.  Cut  out  the  w«k  growths 
as  you  propose^  Remove  the  sur&ice  soil  from  the  pot  down  to  tlie  roots 
(seeing  at  the  same  time  that  the  draina«po  is  eflBicicnt),  and  topdceei  with 
turfy  loam  just  blackened  with  soot.  Keep  the  plant  in  a  light  posit&oa  in 
the  greenhouse  until  May,  or  when  severe  frosts  are  over,  then  plunge  it  in 
ashes  In  the  open  air,  and  it  will  prol»bly  make  good  growth  by  the  sutumn, 
and  floiver  freely  next  year.  VTater  must  be  applied  judiciously,  liquid 
manure  not  being  necessary  until  the  pot  is  filled  with  roots.  We  know  of 
no  neater  labela  for  Rosea  than  the  ronnd  tablets  alx>ut  the  staeof  a  florin* 
that  are  sold  by  most  nurserymen  and  Boae-growece. 

Pkach  Trees  Injured  (I.  o/  ir.).— Aa  the  earlier  Peaches  were  oot 
injured,  while  the  later  varieties  have  snfBered  considerably,  good  eridanoe 
is  afforded  that  the  wood  that  was  injured  was  not  well  matured.  In  futozv 
only  apply  the  mixture  of  half  the  strength ;  it  will  answer  the  purpose 
required,  and  will  not  injure  the  trees.  Salt  may  be  applied  to  the  Aspazagns 
beds  at  the  rate  of  9  oss.  per  square  yard. 

Orchid  Cut.ture  (C.  ff.S.).—lt  you  follow  the  directions  contained  to 
the  "Orchid  Grower's  Manual,"  published  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria 
Nuraaries,  HoUoway.  and  consult  the  notes  that  appear  from  time  to  tisaa  in 
**  Work  for  the  Week  "  in  our  columns,  yon  will  have  no  difflcultX  i^  fl^*' 
iug  these  beautiful  plants. 

Erratum.— The  niae  of  the  blmd  referred  to  by  Mr.  Iggnldan  on  P>ee^ 
as  costing  6s.  6d.  was  stated  to  be  16  feet  by  4  :  it  should  have  boon  "  1»  n^^ 
by  7." 

NAifBS  OF  Fruits  (7*.  W.  //.).— Duck's  Bill  or  Sussex  Peannain- 
Najibs  or  Plants  (3.  II.  &).— We  cannot  name  your  shrub  vithsot. 
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flowers.  (Ocmdani  RMder).—l,  Dactylic  glomemta  Tari^iiita.  There  is  an- 
other Yttriety  with  yellow  ctripod  foliage.  2,  Salvia  Heerii ;  S,  We  cannot 
nanifl  without  flowers.  (0. /r.).^Laob6iialia  tricolor.  (J.  D^  Manchfuter).— 
1»  Ficas  species ;  S,  Hii^peastrum  reticulatam  ;  3,  Aspidistra  lurida  yari^»ta ; 
<6,  Chanuedorea  formosa ;  4  and  6,  Not  sufficient  for  identification.  (A.  C.).— 
1*  Andromeda  floribunda ;  2,  Probably  Yaccinium  buxifoUum  ;  3,  Sedum  acre ; 
<4,  Mesembryanthemnm  species ;  5,  Brica  moditerxtuiea  camea.  (T.  R.  O.).— 
1,  Primula  verticillata,  Tar.abyaslnioa ;  3,  Andromeda  floribunda ;  S,Cydonia 
japonica.    (  W.  2>.  ^.)'— Alyssum  aaxatUe,  var.  compacta. 

l^e  have  receiTed  nomeroos  GomeUias  that  we  aie  unable  to  name.    We 
cU>  not  undertake  to  name  Tarieties  of  florists'  flowers  which  an  too  nume- 


and  too  mnch  alike,  some  ot  them  varying  more  in  the  habits  of  the 
plants  than  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY.  PIGEON  AND  BEE   CHRONICLE. 


CULTIVATION  OF  SUMMER  TARES  OR  VETCHES. 

Thib  crop  teems  to  increase  in  Talne  if  -vre  can  rely  upon  the 
ikgricnltnral  statistics  as  now  collected,  for  although  the  returns 
«ie  not  made  compuLioi7,  yet  for  all  ordinaiy  purposes  and  calcu- 
lations they  are  exceedingly  useful.  We  find  that  the  acreage  of 
snncuner  retches  has  largely  increased  as  grown  in  Great  Britain} 
eapecially  within  the  past  few  years,  the  last  returns  giving  the 
-extent  as  upwards  of  420,000  acres,  or  nearly  as  great  on  area  as 
that  seeded  with  beans. 

Having  treated  of  the  cultivation  of  .winter  vetches  in  this 
Jooznal  in  vol.  xxxv.,  page  211,  we  shall  devote  the  space  now  at 
onr  oommand  to  a  description  of  the  oultiTation  and  advantages 
of  the  growth  of  the  summer  variety  only.  There  are  two  sorts 
of  seed,  the  ordinary  sort  and  the  Scotch  Gore  vetch,  the  latter 
being  so  much  largnr  in  the  grain  that  there  cannot  easily  be  any 
mistake  made  in  selecting  tiie  seed  ;  but  not  so  with  the  former 
for  it  is  BO  much  like  the  winter  vetch  both  in  size  and  colour  that 
the  one  is  often  bought  and  sold  for  the  other.  There  is  also  an 
idea  prevalent  that  by  contimted  sowing  the  smnmer  sort  Mrill 
become  so  acclimatised  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  winter 
variety ;  but  we  object  to  this  theory  and  cannot  recommend  it, 
believing  that  it  will  prove  a  fallacy  in  practice.  We  theref ose 
juivifie  the  home  farmer  to  select  the  Scotch  Gore  vetch  for  spring 
and  summer  sowing. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  for  summer  vetches  has  Important 
advantages  over  the  winter  variety  as  a  fallow  or  ameliorating 
crop,  particularly  upon  heorvy  and  strong  soils,  because  when  the 
land  is  at  all  foul  with  couch .  grass  it  should  have  an  autumn 
fallow  and  be  cleaned,  and  then  ploughed  up  deeply  to  remain 
cLnring  the  winter.    The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  is 
self-evident  in  comparison  with  land  seeded  in  the  aatumn,  and 
consequently  lying  coM  and  wet  during  the  winter,  and  the  benefit 
will  be  found  in  the  next  cereal  crop  whether  of  wheat  or  other 
grain.    So  valuable  is 'this  erop  of  tares  now  considered  on  most 
soils,  that  it  fonos  a  psrt  in  the  rotation  of  all  well-conducted 
terms  where  a  large  fioc^  of  sheep  or  dairy  of  cows  are  maintained, 
l^or  is  it  necessary  where  the  land  is  in  fair  condition  to  apply 
aaattze  with  the  seed,  if  the  crop  is  to  be  fed  off  upon  the  land 
by  sheep.    Wlien,  however,  it  is  required  for  soiling  cattle  or 
horses,  it  is  well  to  apply  broadcast  at  seed  time  behind  the  drill 
1^  cwt.  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  Peruvian  guano,  as  we  can- 
not Tery  well  have  the  cn>p  too  gross,  paitioularly  if  oats  are 
sown  with  the  vetches  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of  oats  and 
two  bushels  of  vetches  per  acre.    We  prefer  the  White  Canadian 
oate  for  this  purpose,  as  they  come  very  quickly,  and  shelter  the 
vetches  by  their  broad  fiag  and  leaf,  and  thus  often  secure  the 
vetches  fix»n  an  attack  off  blight  commonly  called  red  mst,  to 
which  this  crqp  is  especially  liable — ^in  fact  it  is  the  only  draw- 
back to  the  crop  which  we  know,  and  this  only  happens  in  par- 
tionlar  aeasoos  and  generally  on  soils  having  a  northern  aspect- 
Some  cereals,  such  as  oats,  rye,  ^.,  are  also  necessary  to  hold  up 
the  crop,  because  where  the  land  is  fertile  the  vetches  are  sure  to 
iaU  down  unless  sustained  by  a  straw  crop,  and  it  is  only  ux)on  the 
lightest  and  peoiest  soils  where  the  straw  crop  should  not  be 
■own  in  adsuxtne.    We  enmot  pass  over  the  importance  of  a 
double  crop,  because,  like  peas,  the  summer  vetches  answer  ex~  I 


tremely  well  when  drilled  with  spring  beans  ;  and  we  cannot 
imagine  a  more  profitable  fallow  crop  than  the  cluster  beans  and 
summer  vetches  oeing  drilled  with  two  bushels  of  beans  and  one 
bushel  of  vetches  per  acre,  and  managed  precisely  in  the  same 
way  if  saved  for  seed  as  directed  for  beans  and  peas.  There  is, 
however,  this  difference,  that  instead  of  being  oamaged  by  the 
aphides,  to  which  both  beans  and  peas  are  subject,  uie  vetches 
are  not  attacked  by  these  insects,  but  suffer  only  occasionally 
from  red  rustl  There  is  another  important  point ;  for  in  case  this 
double  crop  is  not  all  required  for  seed,  they  may  be  cut  together 
whilst  they  are  both  in  full  pod,  and  passed  through  the  chaff- 
cutter  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  fatting  cattle  ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  worth  more  in  this  way  than  when  harvested  for  seed, 
as  in  the  latter  case  the  haulm  is  either  almost  lost  or  deteriorated. 

When  the  vetches  are  grown  alone  or  with  oats  they  give  a  very 
full  and  heavy  crop  either  as  fodder  for  cattle  or  for  hurdling  off 
for  sheep  in  the  fields.  Thev  are,  however,  sometimes  cut  for  hay 
whilst  the  vetches  are  in  full  bloom  and  the  oats  just  coming  into 
haw,  at  which  time  they  make  good  hay  if  they  can  be  stacked 
without  rain,  and  they  may  be  put  into  rick  whilst  comparatively 
green,  in  which  case  if  they  do  not  overheat,  a  crop  of  3  tons  of 
nay  per  acre  is  not  unusual,  and  although  it  is  often  too  coarse  for 
sheep  hay  it  is  good  when  used  as  chaff  for  horses  and  fatting 
cattle  or  dairy  cows.  The  value  of  green  vetches  for  soiling  cattle  or 
feeding  sheep  is  great ;  if  used  for  the  former  in  the  green  state  it 
is  proved  by  analysis  as  compared  with  the  Best  pasture  that 
467  lbs.  is  the  equivalent  to  100  lbs.  of  hay  in  feeding  value.  When 
used  for  feeding  sheep  and  folded  off  with  a  change  to  clover 
or  saintfoin  once  a  day,  it  is  admitted  by  all  flockmasters  as  of  the 
highest  importance  to  bring  the  lambs  into  good  forward  condi- 
tion, and  should  always  form  part  of  their  food  at  the  time  of 
weaning.  It  is  especially  good  for  feeding  tegs  or  wether  sheep 
upon  the  heavy  land  farms,  not  only  because  the  stock  do  so  well 
upon  it,  but  Isecause  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  disintegrate  and 
ameliorate  the  soil  as  a  preparation  for  the  wheat  crop. 

We  have  occasionally  heard  the  complaint  that  vetches  are  a 
bad  preparation  upon  light  land  (after  being  fed  off)  for  the 
turnip  crop  which  follows,  but  this  only  happens  in  very  dry 
seasons  :  this  matter,  may,  however,  be  met  by  planting  cabbage  or 
Thousand-headed  kale.  In  the  rotations  of  cropping  on  most  soUs 
vetches  form  a  useful  part:  for  instance,  in  the  ordinary  four- 
course  instead  of  sowing  one-fourth  with  clover,  one-eighth  may  be 
vetches  and  alternated  in  the  next  course,  so  that  clover  may  be 
sown  only  once  in  eight  years.  Upon  heavy  land  the  vetches  may 
be  sown  and  take  its  part  in  the  green  cropping  with  other  crops. 
For  instance,  if  trifolium  is  fed  off  in  the  spiing,  summer  vetches 
with  tall  rape — we  do  not  like  the  dwarf  rape — may  be  sown  as  fast 
as  the  land  is  cleared ;  this  mixture  only  requires  about  eleven 
weeks  to  produce  a  full  crop,  and  it  is  not  only  fit  for  sheep  to  feed 
off,  but  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  our  green  fodder  crops  for  milch 
cows  for  which  we  know  nothing  so  good  during  September  and 
October.  Any  portion  of  vetches  fed  off  rather  late  may  be 
succeeded  by  mustard,  and  upon  strong  soils  the  mustard  being 
ploughed  in  and  properly  buned  by  a  chain  and  weight  attached 
to  the  plough  forms  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  wheat. 

When  the  crop  is  harvested  for  seed,  the  seed  generally  com^ 
mands  a  high  price  per  bushel  as  compared  with  either  beans  or 
peas ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  depreciation  of  value  for  sale  the  home 
farmer  can  always  consume  them  with  cattle  or  sheep,  as  they  are 
equally  valuable  and  nearly  approach  by  analysis  the  value  of 
beans,  peas,  lentils,  Ac,  ana  contain  a  large  amount  of  flesh  and 
muscle-forming  matters,  and  in  Rowing  a  double  crop  with  beans 
the  vetches  are  easily  separated  if  not  used  and  consumed  in  con- 
junction. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour, — The  fine  weather  which  has  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  month  of  March  we  must  accept  as  Nature's 
compensation  for  an  unusually  severe  winter :  and  although  tillage 
work  upon  the  land  was  impossible  for  nearly  three  months,  and 
the  horse  labour  in  consequence  having  been  seriously  in  arrears, 
much  valuable  work  has  lately  been  carried  out  upon  the  home 
farm  by  sowing  beans,  peas,  and  barley,  planting  early  potatoes, 
&c. ;  and  should  the  month  of  April  prove  as  favourable  as  March 
we  shall  on  the  1st  of  May  have  but  few  or  no  arrears  of  horse 
labour  to  complain  of.  We  will  suppose  that  the  early  sorts  of 
potatoes  have  been  planted  during  March ;  we  must,  however, 
now  look  to  the  planting  of  the  main  crop  of  the  second  early 
varieties.  We  know  none  so  worthy  of  attention  as  the  Champion. 
The  importations  iiom  Scotland  mto  the  various  ports  of  the 
southern  and  east  and  west  midland  counties  have  been^  of  very 
fine  quality,  and  as  yet  this  variety  has  evaded  the  disease  to 
which  so  many  oth^  varieties  have  succumbed.  This  variety,  too, 
commands  a  ready  sale,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the  consumers. 
It  is  an  excellent  cropper,  and  we  recommend  it  for  planting  in 
April.  The  samples  we  have  seen  sent  from  Scotland  are  vezy 
large  tubers,  and  are  selling  at  the  stores  of  the  merchants  at  from 
£4  5«.  to  £4  Idf.  i>er  ton,  but  in  consequence  of  the  tubers  being 
large  the  quantity  required  for  seeding  an  acre  of  land  if  properly 
cut  will  be  from  18  cwt.  to  15  cwt.    We  will  suppose  that  the 
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land  intended  for  potatoes  haa  bj  this  time  been  well  tilled,  and 
if  manured  before  winter  no  dreBsing  will  now  be  reqairecL  If 
notj  4  cwt.  of  Pemyian  gnano,  broken  perfectly  fine  and  mixed 
witn  an  equal  bulk  of  damp  asnee,  Bhould  be  used  per  acre  and 
applied  by  hand  in  the  furrow  with  the  potato  tete.  In  our  own 
practice  we  have  found  that  thiB  artificial  manure  as  it  ii  called 
18  preferable  to  the  lareeAt  quantity  of  town  or  yard  manure 
usually  applied.  The  distance  we  recommend  for  plantiuff  is 
2  feet  apart  between  the  lines  and  1  foot  between  the  sets.  It  is 
necessary  for  all  the  second  early  yarieties  to  haye  plentjr  of  room, 
for  they  always  throw  more  haulm  than  the  earlier  yarieties  ex- 
cept Uie  white-blossomed  Fluke,  which  giyes  but  little  hauUn. 
We  must  also  call  the  attention  of  home  farmers  to  the  fact  that 
the  sooner  barley  is  sown  the  better,  if  a  malting  sample  is  required, 
as  by  sowing  after  the  middle  of  April  there  is  no  surety  of  obtain- 
ing it ;  nor  can  we  adyise  sowing  barley  at  all  after  that  period, 
because  other  grain  would  pay  better,  particulariy  drege,  a  mix- 
ture of  barley  and  oato  for  home  consumption.  We  haye  repeat- 
edly grown  twelye  quarters  of  drege  per  acre  when  barley  sown 
at  the  same  time  would  not  produce  more  than  fiye  quarters  per 
acre  of  grinding  barley ;  in  fact  upon  the  mixed  sous  we  think 
white  Canadian  oato  pay  better  than  barley.  We  haye  just  seen 
samples  sown  weighing  47  lbs.  per  bushel,  l>esides  which  the  straw 
of  these  white  oato  is  the  bsst  fodder  for  cattle  that  can  be  grown 
on  the  home  farm,  we  haying  used  it  for  fourteen  years  as  f <x>d  for 
the  fatting  bnllocxs  instead  of  ha]^  with  the  greatest  adyantage. 

Hand  Labour, — Where  draining  is  required  on  the  arable  land  the 
home  farmer  it  is  hoped  will  not  haye  missed  the  opportunity  of 
setting  out  the  work  during  March,  at  which  time  all  Uie  wettest 
portions  of  the  field  could  nkve  been  easily  pbsenred  and  the  work 
marked  out  Now  is  the  time  for  digging  the  drains,  and  for  the 
work  to  be  finished  off  before  the  land  is  required  for  sowing  with 
Swedes,  die,  or  late  mangold.  We  do  not  object  to  mangold  being 
drilled  as  late  as  the  second  week  of  May  if  the  land  is  well  tUled 
and  liberally  dressed  with  manure,  because  full  crops  may  be 

gx>wn  by  leayine  more  planto  in  the  rows.  In  draining  heayy 
nd  the  drains  should  be  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  fau  of  the 
land  about  4  feet  in  dei>th,  and  where  the  land  is  flat  without 
sufficient  fall  a  cross  drain  must  be  cut  as  a  leader  at  a  greater 
depth  so  as  to  insure  a  sufficient  fall  for  the  water  to  run.  The 
subject  of  draining  on  different  soils  will  be  again  alluded  to. 
All  tlie  meadow  lands  intended  for  hay  should  now  be  laid  up, 
and  in  case  of  any  rushes  or  coarse  grass  being  left,  the  ^wth  of 
last  autumn,  the;^  should  be  cut  with  the  scythe  and  earned  away, 
for  it  not  only  impedes  the  growth  of  the  young  grasses,  but 
injures  the  aualitr  of  the  hay  if  allowed  to  remain.  If  che  land  is 
intended  to  be  fed  off  during  the  season  the  small,  or  aquatic  rushes 
as  we  call  them,  should  also  be  cut,  but  the  strong  trendi  or 
turf  rushes  should  be  cut  with  the  turf  cutter  and  burned 
into  ashes ;  the  latter  do  not  come  again,  but  the  former  will  con- 
tinue to  come  unless  the  pasture  is  thoroughly  drained,  as  Uieir 
Tooto  extend  under  the  surface  in  the  same  way  as  the  white-- 
rooted  couch  grass.  Upon  the  hill  farms  and  backward  climates 
the  mangold  may  now  oe  drilled,  the  sooner  the  better,  because 
the  bulbs  do  not  ripen  so  early  as  in  the  districto  more  fayoured 
as  regards  soil  and  situation. 


CANARY   TREATMENT.— No.  3. 

Thb  breeding  season  has  opened  unfortunately,  judging  from 
information  which  has  reached  me  from  yarious  quarters.  The 
loss  of  young  birds  and  the  non-yitality  of  eggs  are  not  to  be 
wondered  at  considering  the  pernicious  weatiier  lately  experienced. 
But  I  am  not  one  who  eyer  belieyed  in  the  success  of  too  early 
breeding,  notwithstanding  the  old  maxim,  *^  Neyer  yenture  neyer 
win."  At  the  best  of  times  it  is  a  yenture,  but  how  often  the 
cold  weather  will  kill  the  choicest  of  hens — ^hens  selected  with 
much  care  and  at  considerable  expense,  and  sacrificed  through  an 
oyer-anxietjr  to  become  possessed  of  early  birds. 

The  practice  of  placing  a  couple  of  hens  to  one  cock  bird  is  not 
so  commonly  practised  as  in  days  gone  by.  The  London  breeders, 
I  know  from  my  own  obeeryations,  uiye  fayoured  the  aboye 
plan,  especially  as  regarded  the  breedmg  of  the  Canary  known 
more  particularly  by  them  as  the  ^  London  Fancy.**  The  system 
adopted  has  been  to  familiarise  the  hens  with  each  other  by  keep- 
ing them  together  some  time  prior  to  the  breeding  season,  and  then 
"putting up "  the  birds  to  breed.  Haying  in  my  earlier  days  of 
C«naiy  oreeding  receiyed  many  lessons  from  London  fanciers, 
whom  I  looked  upon  as  schoolmasters  in  the  cause,  I  adopted 
their  method  with  yarious  breeds,  but  in  no  one  instance  (ud  I 
eyer  find  matters  run  so  smoothly  as  when  bleeding  with  pairs  of 
birds  well  matohed  and  paired  before  they  were  placed  in  the 
breeding  compartmenta.  flxperience  has  proyed  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, that  howeyer  well  a  couple  of  hens  may  become  familiarised 
in  their  dispositions,  stUl  they  will  poach  m>m  each  other's  do- 
main at  the  particular  time  when  they  are  constructing  their 
nests.  This  leads  to  occasional  squabbling  in  the  household, 
sometimes  resulting  in  the  entire  disarrangement  of  the  partly 
constructed  nesto,  and  at  other  times  the  bruising  and  destroymg 
of  each  other's  eggs,  and  not  unfrequently  the  two  hens  will  lay 


claim  to  one  partionlar  neetinff  place,  wherein  both  hens  will  de- 
posit their  eggs.  When  this  happens,  and  the  breeding  cage  or 
partition  has  not  a  slide  to  separate  the  hens,  there  is  no  altera*- 
tiye  but  to  take  away  one  of  the  hens  and  start  her  in  another 
cage.    Thus  it  is  not  only  a  disappointment  but  a  loss  of  time. 

Breeding  in  a  suitable  room  is  another  matter  entirely,  ana 
affords  a  better  opportunity  for  success  when  it  is  wished  to  pair 
more  than  one  hen  with  a  cock  bird.  There  the  Canaries  haye 
plenty  of  space,  and  six  or  eight  hens  may  be  placed  with  » 
oonpie  of  ingorons  male  birds.  If  the  room  has  a  sonth-weet 
aspect  all  the  better,  for  birds  like  to  perch  in  the  sun  occasicji- 
ally  J  or  if  the  bird  room  be  the  attic  it  will  suit  the  birds  admir. 
ably.  During  my  bird-breeding  career  the  best  success  I  eyer 
had  was  in  the  topmost  room  of  the  dwelling,  which  had  the  ad- 
yantage of  a  skyught,  and  afforded  ready  means  of  yentilation. 
My  plan  has  been  always  to  furnish  more  nest  basketo  or  boxes 
than  there  were  hen  birds,  so  that  they  might  make  some  choice 
of  particular  situations.  Some  hen  birds  are  yery  fanciful  in 
their  choice,  and  will  breed  in  the  corner  of  a  room  or  attempt  to 
construct  a  nest  hi  a  most  unlikely  place.  When  yon  find  this 
happen  place  there  a  nest  box.  Snug  recluses  can  be  made  by 
fixing  a  small  piece  of  boarding  to  shield  a  hen  from  the  sight  of 
another,  which  is  often  an  adyantage.  Sometimes  when  they  build 
In  close  proximity  to  each  other  they  will  show  much  fretf ulneas. 
The  branch  of  a  tree  inserted  in  a  large  garden  pot  of  soil  with 
perches  placed  here  and  there  or  anywhere  in  the  room,  the  floor 
of  which  should  be  well  strewed  with  grit  sand,  with  also  a 
spacious  shallow  bath  for  splashing  in,  will  so  aid  the  birds  in  their 
diyersions  that  they  will  not  interfere  so  much  with  each  other's 
nesto  as  when  two  hens  are  limited  to  space  in  a  cage.  When  yon 
see  the  hens  show  signs  of  breeding  by  hopping  in  and  out  or 
the  basketo  throw  upon  the  floor  a  good  grasp  of  well-pulled 
moss,  and  as  you  perceiye  the  hens  use  it  replenish  the  supply 
until  the  nesto  are  about  ready  to  be  lined  with  a  softer  matmai, 
such  as  cow  or  deer's  hair.  When  the  birds  are  breeding  a  fresh 
bath  daily  should  be  giyen.  especially  when  the  hens  are  about 
depositing  their  eggs.  The  t)ath  is  not  only  refreshing,  but 
furnishes  moisture,  wUch  is  essential  in  dry  weather. 

Haying  in  preyions  chapters  quoted  from  a  yery  old  authority 
some  remarks  concerning  tiie  construction  of  nesto,  the  writer 
further  says,  "  They  must  haye  but  one  basket  giyen  them  at  a 
time  to  make  their  nest,  for,  as  has  been  well  obseryed,  when  they 
haye  two  giyen  them  they  sometimes  carry  into  one  and  sometimes 
into  the  other,  and  so  they  do  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  whereas 
when  they  haye  but  one  giyen  them  they  make  their  nesto  orderly 
at  once,  and  think  of  nouiing  but  hatehing  their  young.  Twelye 
days  after  the  young  are  hatehed  you  must  put  in  another  basket 
on  the  other  side,  for  they  neyer  fail  to  make  their  second  nest, 
though  they  are  at  the  same  time  breeding  their  young.  For  my 
part  I  make  their  nest  myself,  especially  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth,  and  only  allow  them  to  make  their  first.  That  fatigues 
them  the  less,  and  if  it  happens  not  to  please  them  they  haye  less 
trouble  to  mend  it  than  they  would  haye  to  make  the  whole.  My 
Canary  birds  like  it  yery  well,  for  they  loye  to  haye  their  work 
done  for  them."— Gbo.  J.  Babkbsbt. 


VARIETIES. 


Ws  are  frequently  asked  questions  about  [the  use  of  Turkey 
hens  as  the  foster-mothers  for  other  chickens.  We  haye  now  for 
seyeral  years  reared  a  brood  or  two  of  Dorkings  each  summer 
under  l^urkey  hens,  and  can  speak  most  highly  in  their  fayoux. 
Before  we  had  expeorienoe  of  them  we  fancied  that  they  would  be 
apt  to  crush  eggs  and  chickens,  but  we  haye  neyer  had  but  one 
'  hen  that  did  so,  and  that  from  oyer-anxiety  when  the  chickens 
were  hatching.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  sit  in  time  for  early 
broods,  but  we  haye  had  many  fine-grown  May  chickens  so  reared. 
Where  there  is  a  good  range  the  Turkey  hen  takes  the  fullest 
adyantage  of  it,  eyer  leading  her  brood  to  fresh  pasture ;  she  does 
not  drag  them  hastily  along,  but  marches  slowly,  and  stands  from 
time  to  time  while  they  peck  around  her.  The  length  of  time,  too, 
that  she  remains  with  them  seems  to  keep  them  growing  and 
chicken-like  at  an  age  that  birds  are  generally  maturing.  Ouz 
own  birds  so  reared  haye  turned  out  specially  hardy,  large  in 
frame  and  strong  in  bone. 

Wb  continue  to  receiye  accounto  of  incubator  work.    We 

should  be  yery  glad  to  receiye  statistics  for  publication,  as  well 
as  communications  relatiye  to  the  process.  At  last  there  seems 
some  chance  of  the  art  of  artificial  incubation  being  brought  to 
something  like  perfection,  or  rather  of  ito  reyiyal  in  a  practical 
and  useful  form.  We  are  ayerse  to  making  comparisons,  but 
must  say  that  nearly  all  the  instances  of  real  success  which  naye 
been  brought  to  our  notice  haye  been  with  a  Christy's  incubator. 
Seyeral  fanciers,  formerly  strongly  against  all  artificial  incuba- 
tion, write  in  high  praise  of  them. 

—  MoRB  and  more  accounto  reach  us  of  the  infertility  of 

eggs  this  season.    We  are  not  surprised  at  it  after  the  succession 

of  winters  we  haye  had.    Barly  chickens  seen  from  the  yards  of  one 

^  or  two  fanciers  will  not  appear ;  we  strongly  warn  those  wha  wish 
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their  birds  of  the  year  in  the  end  to  make  np  for  this  deficiency 
bj  their  exoellence  not  to  attempt  to  force  them  with  the  object 
of  winning  a  prize  or  two  in  the  early  autnmn.  The  effects  of  over- 
stimulating  diet  are  always  bad,  and  in  the  end  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

Wb  have  reoeired  the  schedule  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 

England  Society's  Show,  to  be  held  at  Exeter  on  June  2ndf  8rd, 
4th,  5th,  and  6th.  The  number  of  cups  for  poultry  and  Pigeons 
remain  as  last  year,  being  much  reduced  from  the  scale  of  former 
jears.  The  classification  is  good — riz.,  fifty-one  classes  for  poultry, 
twenty-two  for  Pigeons.  The  latter  are  still  shown  in  pairs  ;  we 
are  ^lad  to  see  this  arrangement  occasionally ;  there  are  points 
in  Pigeons  which  can  be  best  seen  when  they  are  shown  singly, 
but  in  pairs  they  hare  a  happy  and  contented  air  which  they 
seldom  nave  alone.  We  wish  there  were  a  few  shows  wherein 
the  pooltry  classes  pairs  of  hens  were  still  to  be  seen.  The  entries 
for  poultry  and  Pigeons  close  on  May  1st. 

Thb   Execntire   Committee  of  the  Southport   National 

Agricultural  Society  have  adopted  a  schedule  of  prizes,  amounting 
to  £1100,  for  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  m  Southport  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  July  dlst,  and  August  1st,  1879,  and  request 
aT^Mcriptions  for  special  prizes  for  any  of  the  classes. 

Thb  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Agricultural  Exhibi- 
tion Society  meet  on  the  17th  inst.  to  revise  the  prize  list  for 
poultxT,  Ac,  and  any  suggestions  as  to  alterations,  d;c.,  should 
reach  Sir.  J.  B.  Lytball,  the  Secretary,  before  that  day. 

A:moso  the  monthly  publications  we  have  received  which 

are  always  acceptable  are  part  18  of  *^  The  Illustrated  Book  of 
Canaries  and  Cage  Birds,"  and  part  80  of  '^  The  Illustrated  Book 
of  Poultry,"  both  issued  by  Messrs.  Gassell,  Petter,  dc  Galpin.  The 
former  contains  two  handsome  plates  representing  the  Ring-necked 
Parakeet  and  the  Plum-headed  Parakeet,  the  Combasson  Pinch, 
the  ffilver  Bell,  the  Red  Grass  Finch,  the  St.  Helena  Waxbill,  the 
3ronze  Manikin,  and  the  Cut  Throat.  The  latter  has  a  fine  repre- 
sentation of  Mr.  Brierley's  Brown-breasted  Red  Game  fowls. 

Thb  following,  relative  to  spurious  honey,  is  extracted 

from  an  American  paper  : — "  Honey  dealers  in  large  cities  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  glucose  and  honey  together. 
Pieces  of  comb  honey  are  put  into  glass  receptacles  and  then 
filled  up  with  glucose.  These  dealers  claim  that  both  retailers 
and  consumers  demand  it  in  order  to  prevent  granulation.  These 
small  packages  of  honey  are  gfenerally  purchased  by  those  desiring 
a  panacea  for  all  ills  of  the  respiratory  ornns  more  than  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  the  afflicted  should  thus  be 
impoeed  upon." 

Thb  Prairie  Farmer  states  that  the  agriculturists  of  Penn- 
sylvania propose  to  secuie  the  passage  of  a  law,  if  possible,  which 
will  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  commercial  fertilisers. 
It  provides  that  packages  of  fertilisers  shall  have  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  Ac,  and  analysis  of  per-centage  of  the  constituents, 
printed  plainly  on  the  outside,  and  an  analysis  must  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Any  person  selling 
a  fertiliser  without  an  analysis,  or  by  a  false  analysis,  mav  be  fined 
not  less  than  25  dollars  nor  more  than  200  dollars  for  each  offence, 
and  also  forfeit  for  the  use  of  the  purchaser  the  amount  of  the 
bin  of  goods  thus  fraudulently  sold. 

Rbpltikg  to  a  correspondent  in  NtUurej  who  asks  whether 

the  identity  of  bee  poison  with  formic  acid  has  yet  been  determined, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Church  observes  :  '^  Some  sixteen  years  ago  I  made  a  few 
experiments  with  the  poison  from  wasp-stings,  and  found  to  my 
astonishment  that  it  was  invariably  alkaline  instead  of  acid.  A 
living  wasp,  duly  held  in  the  cavity  of  a  perforated  cork,  was 
easily  induced  to  sting  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper ;  a  brown-red  spot 
immediately  appeared." 

MODERN  BEE  MANAGEMENT.— No.  8. 

THE  QUBBN  BEE. 

ly  former  papers  I  have  more  than  once  coupled  prospects  of 
success  with  the  proviso  that  the  hive  should  have  a  ^ood  fertile 
queen.  Of  course  there  are  various  causes  why  even  with  the  best 
of  queens  a  stock  may  go  to  ruin  ;  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
maxim  that  no  stock  can  ever  yield  great  results  without  a  good 
queen.  The  life  of  a  worker  bee  is  short.  During  the  summer 
a  whole  generation  passes  away  every  six  weeks,  not  to  speak  of  the 
thousands  of  bees  the  natural  term  of  which  is  cut  short  by  various 
,  accidents.  To  keep  up  a  steady  population  during  the  honey 
season  of  perhaps  fifty  thousand  there  is  probably  required  a  daily 
setting  of  two  thousand  eggs,  and  this  is  proved  to  be  within  the 
powers  of  the  best  queens.  Well-authenticated  instances  are  on 
record  of  queens  laying  over  three  thousand  eggs  a  day  for  many 
weeks  in  succession.  With  the  means  and  the  skill  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  extraordinary  fecundity  the  bee-keeper  may  obtain 
results  that  seem  almost  fabulous. 

Without  entering  on  anything  like  a  full  natural  history  of 
the  queen  bee,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Hiiber, 
Dzierzon,  Berlepsch,  and  others,  I  shall  note  a  few  points  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance.     Queens  are  reared  by  the  bees 


when  from  any  cause  the  parent  queen  has  been  removed  or  is 
becoming  exhausted,  and  also  when  preparations  are  being  made 
for  swarming.  The  production  of  queens  thus  rests  very  much 
with  the  will  of  the  bee-keeper.  To  be  fertile — that  is,  to  have 
the  power  of  laying  worker  eggs,  the^  must  be  fecundated  by  the 
drone  when  on  their  short  night  within  the  first  few  days,  or 
weeks  at  most,  of  their  age  ;  thus  it  follows  that  queens  reared  at 
a  season  when  there  are  no  drones,  or  which  from  any  cause  are 
incapacitated  from  flying,  are  either  altogether  barren  or  lay  eggs 
capaole  of  producing  drones  only.  One  act  of  fecundation  renders 
a  queen  fertile  for  life,  that  is  for  three  or  four  years,  with  excep- 
tions to  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  sperm  of  the  drone  is  lodged 
in  a  sac  within  the  body  of  the  queen  communicating  with  the 
ovarian  tube,  and  serves  to  fertilise  every  egg  intended  to  produce 
a  worker  as  it  passes  the  duct.  This  supply  of  sperm  being  limited, 
and  bein^  neither  reproductive  nor  possible  of  being  renewed,  can 
only  fertilise  a  limited,  though  enormous,  number  of  eggs.  By 
working  on  the  high-pressure  principle  it  will  thus  be  evident  that 
the  laymg  powers  of  a  queen  may  be  exhausted  in  half  the  time 
allowed  when  things  are  left  to  take  a  strictly  natural  course. 

As  a  matter  of  experience  I  find  that  I  cannot  depend  on  a 
queen  doing  well  through  a  third  season.  Some  are  "  played  out " 
in  one  year.  I  generally  weed  out  all  that  are  over  two  years  old. 
The  following  causes  tend  to  impair  the  value  of  even  a  fertile 
queen. 

Ist,  Being  reared  from  a  grub  selected  by  the  bees  when  too 
old.  In  the  case  of  natural  swarming  this  is  probably  never  the 
case,  but  it  frequently  happens  when  a  queen  dies  or  is  removed 
by  the  bee-keeper.  The  bees  have  then  often  no  choice.  Por 
want  of  eggs  they  may  be  compelled  to  raise  queens  from  grubs 
that  have*Deen  reared  for  five  or  six  days  as  workers.     The 

aueens  produced  in  such  case  will  in  most  cases  be  little  better 
kian  fertile  workers. 

2nd,  Mating  with  a  droue  of  kindred  blood.  All  creatures 
degenerate  unless  fresh  blood  be  introduced  occasionally.  Herein 
is  one  of  the  best  results  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  races  of 
bees ;  and  here  lies  the  greatest  problem  yet  to  be  solved  bv  the 
bee-beeper — viz.,  how  to  secure  the  queen's  fertilisation  by  a 
selected  drone. 

drd.  The  poverty  of  the  stock  to  which  she  may  be  united  will 
cripple  the  powers  of  the  best  queen.  It  may  have  so  few  bees 
and  so  little  food  tiiat  she  may  be  found  dropping  five  or  six  eggs 
into  a  single  cell  from  want  of  bees  to  take  care  of  them,  or  of 
cells  warm  enough  to  lay  in  singly. 

4th,  A  chill  hM  the  effect  of  paralysing  the  laying  powers  of  a 
queen ;  a  severe  one  destroys  her  fertility  altogether,  only  drone 
eggs  being  afterwards  laid.  An  accidental  pinch  will  often  have 
the  same  effect. 

As  it  is  evident  that  any  improvement  in  the  race  of  bees, 
whether  as  re^rds  size,  hardiness,  docility,  or  honey-gathering 
powers,  must  he  mainly  in  the  line  of  queen-reazing,  I  offer  the 
following  hints  towards  this  end. 

1st,  Queens  should  only  be  reared  in  strong  stocks,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances as  nearly  as  possible  resembling  the  natural  process 
at  swarming  time. 

2nd.  Only  the  first  sealed  royal  cells,  and  those  only  of  large 
size,  soould  be  allowed  to  hatch. 

drd.  Stocks  should  be  selected  for  queen-rearing  which  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  whatever  traits  are  considered  most 
valuable,  and  drone-rearing  in  these  stocks  should  be  kept  at  a 
minimum. 

4th,  Alien  blood,  Lignrian  or  otherwise,  should  be  provided  to 
furnish  the  drones  necessary. 

6th,  By  so  ordering  things  that  no  other  drones  shall  be  flyinp^ 
when  the  virgin  queens  are  allowed  to  take  their  flight.  Expen- 
ments  in  fertilisation  in  confinement  are  being  tried  with  some 
success  in  various  quarters,  but  no  method  has  yet  been  discovered 
that  is  simple  or  effective  enough  to  be  recommended. 

Having  by  the  best  use  of  means  within  our  reach  secured  our 
high-class  queens  we  should  see  that  they  are  supplied  with  a 
sufficiency  of  workers  to  rear  the  grubs  from  all  the  eggs  they 
mav  lay,  and  that,  when  abundant  populations  are  wanted,  there 
shall  be  no  lack  of  stimulative  feeding.  It  seems  cruel  to  say 
that  after  two  seasons  such  queens  should  be  killed,  but  we 
strongly  recommend  them  to  be  then  superseded  by  their  juniors. 
The  superseded  queens  may  be  given  to  stocks  of  less  value,  and 
allowed  to  wear  themselves  out  through  a  third  season,  or  until 
they  give  evident  signs  of  failing. — William  Raitt,  Beecrojt^ 
Blairgowrie, 

AMERICAN  HONEY. 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  Journal  I  noticed  in  your 
number  of  March  13th  Mr.  Pettigrew's  remarks  on  American 
honey  in  his  "  Gossip  about  Bees,"  and  also  Mr.  Major*s  remarks  on 
page  244.  Being  a  family  grocer  in  the  conntry,  and  doing  a  little 
trade  in  honey,  I  was  recently  offered  by  a  Glasgow  wholesale 
grocer  American  honey  put  up  nicely  in  glass  jars,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  filled  with  a  syrup  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  honey- 
comb floating  in  it.    Having  very  grave  doubts  as  to  the  genuine- 
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ness  of  the  article  I  did  not  purchase,  and  was  not  astonished  to 
hear  from  the  traveller  when  with  me  on  his  next  journey  that  a 
number  of  the  Glasgow  retail  grocers  to  whom  he  had  supplied  it 
had  been  taken  to  court  under  the  Adulteration  Act  for  selling  for 
honey  what  was  glucose,  the  result  being  that  he  was  pushing  off 
this  lot  of  goods  in  country  districts  where  the  Act  was  not  enforced 
at  a  reduction  of  something  like  20  i>er  cent,  on  the  first  price 

Quoted.    The  same'  firm  had  a  lot  of  tinned  run  honey  put  up  by 
lutting  dc  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  a  sample  of  which  they  had  had  I 
analysed,  when  it  was  pronounced  genuine.    This  I  bought  a 

Quantity  of,  which  sold  and  pleased   remarkably  well.— J.  B. 
lOCHRAlTB. 

ARTIFICIAL  FOUNDATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  bee-keepers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain have  had  eight  or  ten  cold  springs  in  succession  to  contend 
against  they  are  not  discouraged,  but  are  looking  hopefully  for- 
ward to  the  future,  expecting  that  favourable  seasons  for  honey- 
gathenngwill  come.  The  fruit  and  sycamore  trees  are  covered 
with  fruit  buds  almost  ready  to  burst  into  blossom.  The  energies 
of  many  apiarians  are  now  ready  to  burst  into  activity.  All  they 
wait  for  is  fine  and  favourable  weather. 

One  gentleman  who  makes  and  sells  artificial  foundations  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  already  sent  off  more  than  600  lbs.  of  foun- 
dations, and  has  orders  on  his  books  for  600  tbs.  more.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  while  so  manv  pounds  of  foundations  are 
being  spread  abroad  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  competent  men  of 
every  school  we  shall  be  this  year  favoured  with  a  hone^  season, 
or  one  suitable  for  testing  the  real  value  of  the  foundations,  and 
that  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1879  we  shall  have  the 
results  of  their  use  well  reported. 

The  foundations  are  a  novelty  in  my  hands,  and  I  am  practically 
ignorant  of  the  best  way  of  using  them.  I  am  cautioned  against 
forming  a  verdict  on  their  use  in  brood  combs  if  the  experiments 
are  made  with  the  delicate  foundations  meant  for  supering.  Only 
the  strong  yellow  ones  are  recommended  for  brood  combs.  I  am 
cautioned,  too,  against  using  the  fine  sheets  in  supers  except  in 
shallow  strips  of  1^  or  2  inches.  These  hints  from  one  who  has 
successfully  used  the  foundations  may  be  useful  to  others  as  well 
as  myself.  It  is,  however,  my  intention  to  test  the  value  of  foun- 
dations in  various  ways.  Supers  of  different  sizes  and  shapes 
will  be  used,  some  large  enough  to  admit  sheets  12  inches  by  5. 
In  some  supers  the  sheets  will  be  introduced  vrithout  the  use  of 
melted  wax  to  fasten  and  fix  them.  Having  frequently  and  suc- 
cessfully introduced  natural  white  empty  combs  in  supers  I  shall 
try  my  old  plan  with  the  artificial.  I  like  wood  supers  best — 
grocers'  boxes  that  can  be  had  for  a  penny  each.  Holes  8  inches 
wide  are  cut  out  of  their  bottoms,  some  pieces  of  empty  white 
comb  are  put  in,  and  their  lids  fastened  down  before  they  are  placed 
on  the  hives.  This  year  I  shall  slightly  alter  the  shape  of  the  boxes 
by  making  them  narrower  at  their  bottoms — that  is  to  say,  rather 
wedge-shaped,  and  cover  them  with  glass  tops  instead  of  wooden 
lids.  In  snch  supers  the  sheets  of  foundation  will  rest  on  their 
bevelled  sides  and  be  well  seen  through  their  elass  tops.  The 
glass  tops  of  course  can  be  fixed  so  as  to  be  moveable— simply  held 
on  by  a  narrow  rim  of  wood  tacked  on  their  edges.  If  the  bees 
seal  the  combs  to  the  glass,  which  is  more  than  probable,  a  cloth 
dipped  in  warm  water  and  laid  on  the  glass  for  a  few  minutes  will 
uimksten  the  glass  without  breaking  a  cell  of  the  combs. 

Those  who  cannot  sell  large  supers  entire  might  easily  introduce 
light  bars  in  such  supers,  and  thus  make  them  sectional.  Having 
no  difficulty  in  selling  both  honey  and  honeycomb  in  large  quan- 
tity, our  aim  is  to  obtain  as  much  of  both  as  we  can  at  the  least 
possible  expense  of  time  and  money.  Of  late  years  we  could  sell 
ran  honey  more  readily  than  honeycomb,  now  we  have  customers 
B  Peking  both.  If  it  be  proved  beyond  doubt  that  artificial  foun- 
dations can  be  profitably  used  in  both  supers  and  hives  their  use 
will  have  to  be  considered  in  the  constniction  of  hives.  The  straw 
hives  will  have  to  be  made  with  moveable  tops — tops  and  sides  in 
B3parate  pieces — so  that  the  bee-master  will  be  able  to  fill  or  half 
fill  them  with  sheets  of  foundation  before  the  lids  are  fastened  on. 
If  the  foundations  answer  well  the  ingenuity  of  the  bee-keepers 
will  not  be  taxed  to  find  ways  and  means  of  introducing  them  in 
all  kinds  of  hives.  "  By  using  narrow  strips  in  supers,"  my  able 
and  experienced  correspondent  says,  ''you  probably  may  never 
discover  in  the  finished  comb  any  trace  of  the  foondation  except 
the  fixings  of  melted  wax.  Ajijyr&jj  I  look  for  a  verdict  in  favonr 
of  its  time  saving,  its  perfect  control  of  direction  of  comb,  whether 
round,  square,  or  oval,  and  its  aid  in  getting  larger  yields  of 
honey."— A.  Pkttigrbw. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Erratum.— Page  S6S,  line  thirty,  right  oolamn.  Instead  of  **  panic  **  read 
**  pause." 

BEBRIGHT'B  GoLDBT  BAlTTAX  Bggs.— Anyone  having  these  to  sell  would 
find  cnstomcra  probaUy  by  adTertisiiig  them. 

Preserving  Bqgs  (IT.  Jeffery).—We  have  odonted  two  modes  sucog<8- 
fully.  Grea«e  the  c^gs  thoroughly,  snd  place  them  in  layers  alteniateiy  with 
layers  of  aaud  in  a  oool  oeUar  or  dark  outliouise  ;  or  take  a  bica.l  paii,  mi : 


lime  and  water  enough  In  quantity  and  of  tuoh  oonsiBtence  as  to  allow  the 
eggs  to  be  stuck  into  it  and  to  retain  their  position.  When  the  bottom  is 
full  pour  on  enough  lime  to  oova:  the  eggs,  and  then  begin  anotfaer  Uoer. 
Bapeat  tUa  till  the  Teasel  is  full.  They  do  not  require  to  be  dry*  but  the^ 
must  be  protected  from  the  air.    The  eggs  should  be  newly  laid. 

Loss  OP  Queen  {W.  it.).— We  fear  your  conjectures  are  right.  To  find 
this  out  for  oertalu  it  will  be  neceasaxy  to  turn  out  the  bees  and  hunt  for  her 
majesty.  In  bar-framed  hives  yon  can  ascertain  this  with  Uttle  trouble  by 
merely  taking  out  each  comb  and  searching  among  the  bees ;  but  if  the  bees 
are  idle,  as  you  say,  it  is  needless  to  take  the  trouble.  We  should  be  guided 
by  circumstances  in  our  treatment  of  the  hive.  If  the  hive  is  strong  in  bees 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  join  them  to  some  other  hive  as  often  described 
in  this  Journal— «^.,  sprinkle  the  hives  to  be  joined  with  sugar  syrup,  then 
gently  set  the  strongest  upon  the  weakest  (or  queenless)  hive  at  night.  "Bf 
morning  they  will  be  one  humonions  stock. 

Increase  op  Stocks  ( ).— You  want  to  have  four  stocks  in  bar-Cnuae 

hives  from  two  in  straw  hives.  We  prefer  your  own  plan— to  take  the  swazms 
from  the  two  stocks,  hive  them  in  bar-fruaera,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seawm 
drive  the  bees  from  the  straw  hives  and  unite  them  to  the  two  weakest 
stocks.  Yotu*  friend's  plan  is  to  take  both  combe  and  bees  from  the  straw 
hives  as  soon  as  first  swarm  have  been  sent  off,  and  place  them  in  the  new 
hives.  We  advise  you  to  take  first  swarms  from  both  hives,  and  second  awanns 
too  if  they  issue ;  but  by  all  means  let  the  combe  ranain  in  the  old  hives  till 
the  young  queens  and  all  the  brood  have  been  hatched — that  is  to  say^ 
twenty-one  days  from  the  time  of  first  swarming,  then  drive  all  the  bees 
from  the  straw  into  the  frame  hives.  Take  the  honey  from  the  old 
oombs  and  let  the  bees  fill  their  hives  Mrith  new  combs,  which  are  incom- 
parably better  than  transferred  old  ones.  Thus  you  will  have  all  the  frsme 
hives  well  peopled  in  early  summer  with  some  honey  to  boot,  and  perbi^is 
some  super  honey  from  your  first  swarms  before  the  season  ends. 

Zinc  Dumbct  in  Bbb  Hive  iF.  /.).— We  have  no  doubt  that  a  idsie 
dummy  would  do  as  well  as  a  wooden  one.  The  only  diflSrsaoe  we  know 
would  bo  that  the  wooden  one  would  be  warmer  in  winter ;  but  then  if  the 
spaces  right  and  left  are  filled  with  shavings  or  sawdust  this  objection  will 
be  removed. 

MBTBOROLOQICAL  OBSSRVATIOIfS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N.;  Long.  (P  8'  O"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

3nd.— Dry  day,  but  very  dull  an  d  overcast ;  sunshine  occasionally ;  fine 

night. 
Srd.—Yery  cold  and  foggy  in  early  morning  ;  fine  and  bright  after  8  A.1C.  ; 

overcast  and  dark  from  8  P.H . ;  ndn  ftom  4  to  6  p.if . ;  Ughtning  and 

thunder  3.3  P.M. ;  misty  evening  ;  moonlight  at  11  PJi. 
4th.— Fine  bright  day ;  cool  wind. 
8th.— Dull  morning,  i^ith  driutling  rain  in  the  early  part ;  overcasti  and 

dull  day ;  very  little  sunshine ;  wet  evening. 
6th.— Fair  but  dull  morning  ;  drizzling  rain  commenced  11.4ft  A.ir.,  and 

continued  until  -I  P.M. ;  fine  starUght  evening. 
7tb.— Dull  morning  with  slight  raiii.  followed  by  a  bright  sonshiny  daj» 

but  rain  again  in  evening. 
8th.— Very  fine,  warm,  bright  day. 
A  fine  spring  week,  only  two  slight  frosts.— G.  J.  STMONS. 


OOYBNT  aARDBN  KARKST.— APBTL  9. 
Our  market  very  quiet,  with  no  special  remark  to  make. 
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Applcit }  sieve 

Apricots dozen 

Chestnuts bushel 
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YEGETABLES. 
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Mushrooms ....  pottle 

Mustard  ft  Cress  punnet 

Onions   Dushel 
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CALENDAR. 

•^ 

Moath 

of 
Week 

APRIL  17—28,  1879. 
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Boyal  Hortica  Itaral  Society  of  Irelaiid— Spring  Ex- 
hibition.   Linnean  Society  at  8  PJf. 
Sale  of  Specimen  Camellias  at  Stevens'  Booms. 

LOW  SUNDAY. 

[  Anricola  Society's  Show. 
Boyal  Horticnltoral   Society  at  11  A.M.    National 
Boyal  Botanic  Society— Second  Spring  Show. 

Day. 

68J 
66.8 
69.0 
60.3 
69.6 
69.0 
69.2 

Night* 
36J 
38.0 
36.6 
36.1 
37  J2 
37.4 
36.8 

Mean. 

47.0 
47.4 
47.8 
47.7 
48.3 
48.2 
48.0 

h.  m. 
6      2 
6      0 
4     68 
4    66 
4    64 
4     62 
4     60 

h.    m. 
6    67 

6  68 

7  0 
7      2 
7      3 
7      6 
7      7 

h.    m. 
3    26 

3  29 
8    61 

4  4 
4    20 
4    38 
6      2 

h.   m. 
2    65 
4      4 
6    13 

6  22 

7  31 

8  41 

9  49 

28 
29 

80 

• 
1 
2 

m.  s. 

0  26 
0    88 

0  62 

1  6 
1  18 
1  80 
1    42 

108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 

From  oboervatfoni  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  averBfte  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  68^° ;    and  its  night 
tempeiBtare  47.7°. 

EMPLOYERS'  DIFFICULTIES. 

(P^^A^)  OWING  Seeds  Under  Glass"  on  page  149  of 
^vV3/^lrS->'    your  Journal  has  afforded  me  much  interest. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  same  writer  add  a 
few  hints  on  the  importance  of  not  leaving 
plants  too  long  in  the  seed  beds  or  pans.  I 
can  manage  Asters,  Stocks,  &c.,  pretty  well, 
but  have  no  authority  over  the  vegetables, 
and  each  year  I  am  annoyed  to  see  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  and  other  plants  left  so  long  in  the 
seed  bed  that  they  become  tall  with  woody  stalks 
before  they  are  planted  out,  and  of  course  they  never 
make  good  heads. 
Another  mistake  from  which  I  suffer  in  the  greenhouse 
in  winter  and  early  spring  is  the  indiscriminate  watering  of 
young  plants  from  the  rose  of  the  watering  pot.  Primulas, 
Calceolarias,  and  other  plants  and  seedlings  have  had  their 
youne  leaves  destroyed  and  in  many  instances  the  crovns  of 
the  plants  rotted  away  by  the  quantity  of  water  lying  on 
them — ^no  sun  heat,  and  very  little  fire  heat  to  cause  evapora- 
tion. I  delight  in  my  garden  and  greenhouse,  and  whenever 
I  am  allowed  to  water  I  either  place  the  pots  in  a  shallow 
pan  of  water  for  some  time  or  else  water  the  surface  from 
the  pipe  of  the  watering  pot,  the  water  being  always  2**  or  3^ 
above  the  temperature  of  the  house.  This,  of  course,  is  more 
tedious  than  the  general  deluge  with  the  rose,  but  I  am 
quite  willing  to  take  all  the  trouble  on  myself. 

The  gardener  is  a  young  man  fresh  mm  the  hothouses, 
where  he  acquired  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  botany  (which 
he  is  anxious  to  impart  to  the  coachman !),  and  has  a  supreme 
contempt  for  vegetable  and  fruit  gardening.  However,  he 
is  sober  and  honest,  and  not  without  intelligence,  but  self- 
conceited,  and  full  of  the  idea  that  when  six  o'clock  comes 
his  garden  work  is  over  and  he  may  spend  the  rest  of  the 
evening  reading  newspapers,  novels,  and  poetry.  I  am 
sorry  he  does  not  seem  more  anxious  to  study  books  con- 
nected with  his  business,  but  he  thinks  his  education,  as 
far  as  regards  gardening,  is  ^'  finished."— Bust. 

[The  above  letter  has  been  sent  to  me  (as  the  writer  of 
the  article  referred  to  in  it)by  the  Editors,  with  a  request 
for  my  comment  thereon.  The  letter  is  an  admirable  one. 
The  writer  has  ^'hit  off"  in  a  happy  maimer  two  or  three 
of  the  weak  points  in  gardening  practice,  and  places  the 
peculiarities  of  a  fanciful  young  gardener  in  a  light  that  is 
extremely  amusing,  yet  sufficiently  ludicrous  to  deter  others 
from  indulging  in  the  vanity  of  considering  their  gardening 
education  "  finished "  before  it  has  usdcully  begun.  A 
''smattering  of  Latin  and  botany  "is  not  in  itself  repre- 
hensible, and  attempting  to  impart  it  to  the  coachman  may 
even  be  excused ;  but  .when  the  acquirement  and  the  at- 
tempted tutoring  are  accompanied  with  a  ''supreme  con- 
tempt for  kitchen  and  fruit  gardening,"  and  the  accomplished 
individual  rushes  off  "at  six  o'clock  to  read  novels  and 
poetry,"  he  ought  to  feel  himself  fortunate  in  having  such 
an  indulgent  employer — one  who  can  bear  with  his  youth- 
ful idiosyncrasy  in  consideration  of  some  otherwise  good 
qualities— of  honesty,  sobriety,  and  some  intelligence.  The 
young  man  will  if  he  lives  be  cured  of  his  youth,  and  with  the 
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^  addition  of  a  few  years  will  probably  be  surprised  that  such 
;  barren  accomplishments  as  tnose  he  now  inaulges  in  should 
I  ever  have  absorbed  his  attention.  If  he  should  see  himself 
reflected  in  these  notes,  or  others  of  the  same  romantic  tem- 
perament should  see  themselves,  let  them  be  certain  that 
sensible  and  competent  gardeners  pity  them,  and  hope  for 
the  credit  of  the  craft  that  they  will  see  the  error  of  their 
ways  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  writer  of  the  letter,  as  the  owner  of  a  garden  in  which 
he  delights,  not  unreasonably  thinks  he  ought  to  be  "  al- 
lowed "  to  water  plants  occasionally  and  to  have  a  little 
"control"  over  the  vegetables.  It  is  evident  that  in  this 
case  the  owner  possesses  better  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  plants  than  the  gardener  does ;  and  if  he—the 
employer — ^is  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  possible 
failures  a  gardener  were  not  wise  to  object  to  a  gentleman 
indulging  in  a  pursuit  that  affords  him  pleasure  and  at  the 
same  time  does  the  servant  no  harm. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  garden  is  the 
property  of  the  master,  and  the  pleasure  of  many  an  owner 
is  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  active  share  he  takes  in  its 
management.  In  such  a  case  the  gardener  is  relieved  of 
much  responsibility,  and  may  usually  by  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  tact  spend  a  comfortable  lire.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  an  owner  will  not  hold  himself  responsible  for 
failures  it  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  that  he  should  not 
take  an  active  share  in  the  gardener's  duties.  I  happen  to 
have  had  experience  of  both  classes  of  employers  referred  to, 
and  I  so  far  endeavoured  to  adapt  myself  to  circumstances 
as  to  have  secured  the  confidence  and  respect  of  both.  It 
is  pleasant  after  a  long  life  of  practice  to  be  invited  to  the 
table  of  a  first  employer — once  a  servant,  now  a  guest ;  but 
such  a  position  ia  never  achieved  by  a  man  "  standing  on 
his  dignity"  and  regarding  his  employer  as  little  more  than 
an  usurper  on  his  own  domains.  Depend  upon  it  that  the 
man  who  conceives  that  gardens  were  made  for  gardeners 
instead  of  gardeners  being  trained  for  gardens  takes  a 
wrong  view  of  things,  and  he  will  never  advance  himself 
nor  the  craft  which  he  represents. 

I  will  now  briefly  refer  to  the  points  of  practice  referred 
to  in  the  above  letter.  The  leaving  of  plants  too  thickly 
and  too  long  crowded  in  seed  pans  and  beds  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  fla^ant  errors  in  gardening  routine^ 
After  the  thin  sowing  ot  seed,  especially  in  pans,  the 
point  next  in  importance  is  the  worlc  of  pricking  out  the 
plants  or  transplanting  them  before  they  become  drawn — 
'*  tall  with  woody  stalks,"  which  can  never  do  credit  to  the 
cultivator  nor  produce  crops  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
moment  the  seedling  plants,  be  thev  flowers  or  vegetables, 
show  signs  of  crowding  they  shoula  be  transplanted  :  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  more  than  sufficient  are  established 
the  surplus  in  the  seed  beds  should  be  cleared  off  the 
ground,  and  those  in  pots  be  thrown  away.  Where  plants 
of  the  Brassica  family  cannot  on  the  appearance  of  crowd- 
ing be  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters  the  requisite 
numbers  should  be  pricked  out  6  or  6  inches  apart  in  nursery 
beds ;  and  such  crops  as  Lettuces,  Radishes,  Turnips,  Car- 
rots, &c.,  should  be  thinned  in  the  seed  beds,  not  after  they 
become  crowded,  but  before ;  for,  besides  the  plants  spoil- 
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ing  each  oilier  il  left  nnthlnned,  they  exhaust  the  soil  to  a 
gpfeater  extent  than  is  commonlj  imagined.  In  order  to  appie- 
4iUte  thia  let  anyone  thin  one  portion  of  the  seed  bed  and  not 
tito  other  and  notioe  the  difEerence  in  growth  of  the  plants. 
There  is  really  no  excuse  for  large  plots  of  gronnd  devoted  to 
«aed  beds  being  occupied  with  plants  for  months  after  they 
are  of  no  nae,  but  which  only  exhaost  the  soil  and  gi^e  a 
ne^digent  appearance  to  the  garden.  Such  thickets  of  yeg^- 
taSon  which  often  linger  month  after  month  are  worse  than 
ipsriesB,  and  the  plants  ought  to  be  regarded  as  weeds^-Hfobbers 
of  ground  that  might  be  devoted  to  seryiceable  and  profitable 
dops. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  watering  of  plants.  The  subject  Is 
too  wide  and  important  to  be  treated  of  in  an  exhaustiye 
manner  at  present ;  but  I  cay  without  any  reservation  that  the 
man  who  makes  it  a  practice  to  drench  plants  indiscrimi- 
nately through  the  rose  of  a  watering  pot  is  no  gardener.  I 
oare  not  how  much  Latin  he  may  have  learned,  nor  how  skilled 
he  may  be  in  the  science  of  botany,  he  is  certainly  not  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  plants  of  any  great  yalue.  There  is  in  many 
cases,  perhaps  m  the  majority,  no  harm  in  watering  plants 
through  the  "  rose"  of  a  wateriog  pot ;  ^be  ininrf  vesnlts  from 
the  "general  deluge.**  Plants  that  are  newly  potted  should 
Mways  be  watered  throngh  a  rose  until  the  soil  is  firmly 
Mttled  and  the  roots  are  penetrating  the  fresh  material; 
indeed  for  long  after  the  pottmg,  a  roM  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  for  the  watering  of  many  plants  during  the  summer 
months.  By  the  use  of  a  small  rose  flattened  or  made  dightly 
concave  instead  of  convex,  and  having  perforations  rather 
laiger  than  are  necessary  for  watering  seed  pans  and  bedi^ 
estabUahed  plants  may  be  watered  as  expeditiously  and  effec- 
tively as  when  no  rose  is  employed,  and  tne  work  is  often  done 
much  more  cleanly.  Nothing  is  more  unsightly  than  to  see 
•oil  washed  out  of  the  pots  and  scattered  on  die  stages  by 
rough  and  clumsy  watering,  yet  this  slatternly  practice  exists 
in  many  gardens. 

There  is  only  one  right  way  of  watering  plants,  and  that  is 
to  wait  until  they  require  water  and  then  to  apply  it  oopionsly. 
▲s  a  rule  a  plant  does  not  need  watering  when  the  soil  is 
pasty  when  it  is  rubbed  with  the  finger,  but  if  it  is  crumbly 
when  pressed  water  may  be  given.  There  are  other  and  more 
delicate  tests,  but  the  above  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  plants  and 
purposes — always  premising  that  when  water  is  applied  it  is  in 
auincient  quantity  to  penetrate  every  particle  of  soil  in  the 
pot ;  this,  again,  presupposes  that  the  pots  are  not  filled  too 
full  of  soil — an  error  very  common  with  many  amateurs^  asd 
I  am  bound  to  say  some  gardeners,  but  not  plant  cnlti- 
wtors — ^fior  when  plants  are  so  potted  they  cannot  ha  pro* 
perly  watered.  Plants  in  a  growing  state  should  never  be 
permitted  to  become  so  dry  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  im- 
merse them  in  water  ;  although  if  by  neglect  they  do  beoome 
excessively  dry  the  practice  is  a  good  one,  and  in  the  case  of 
starting  many  plants  after  their  long  resting  period  it  is  often 
indispensable. 

Pots  and  pans  of  seedlings  should  seldom  be  watered  through 
arose.  Light  sprinkliogs  after  the  seed  has  germinated  and 
growth  is  active  cannot  be  indulged  in  without  the  plante 
being  endangered  and  possibly  destroyed.  If  the  water  **  hangs 
about  ^*  the  foliage  and  collars  of  the  young  plant%  while  ait 
the  same  time  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  is  dry,  the 
]teito  must  inevitably  *'  damp  off,**  and  espe^ally  under  the 
eireumstances  described  by  "  Bust.*'  In  watering  such  seed- 
lings water  "2°  or  3°  above  Ihe  temperature  of  the  house" 
should  be  poured  gently  round  the  sides  of  the  note  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  float  under  the  leaves  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  drain  through  the  entire  mass.  Then,  soil  and 
temperature  being  right,  the  plants  will  flourish. 

In  raising  seedliugs  a  few  cardinal  points  must  be  attended 
tb-^nsmely,  sow  thinly,  thin  quickly,  drain  efficiently,  and 
waiter  intelligently.  **  A  smattering  of  Latin  and  botany  '*  may 
he  acquired,  bat  the  above  practical  means  vutst  be  underrtood 
and'  adopted  by  a  gardener  if  he  hopes  to  be  sneQeasful,  and 
thna,  and  thus  only,  worthy  of  his  voeation,  for  until  he  achieves 
oompetency  as  a  cultivator  his  education  is  certainly  not 
"  finished.**— A  Nobthebn  Gabobnjbb.] 


HEPATICAS. 

DXTBING  a  short  stay  last  week  at  the  quiet  and  beautiful 
little  seaport  of  Whitby  I  was  advised  by  a  friend  te  visit  the 
nnueery  grounds  of  Mr.  H.  Williamson,  being  assured  I  should 
he  wdl  pleased  with  a  grand  sight  of  the  modest  and  lovely 


Hepaticas.  But  I  really  did  not  expect  that  such  a  treat 
in  store  for  me.  Planted  on  a  wide  border  100  yards  in  length, 
here  are  about  six  thousand  of  these  delightful  spring  flowers 
now  in  full  bloom.  The  arrangement  in  planting  ia-emnplflte^ 
and  the  collection  comprises  tiie  fellowiug  named  varietiea: 
— Otemlea  grandifiora  plena,  Cssmlea  grandifloxa,  Angulosni 
Simplex,  Atrorubens,  Buora  simplex,  Bosea  simplfex,  Polylobfl» 
and  Bobra  plena.  The  readers  of  onr  Journal  wAo  may  admire 
this  welcome  spring  flower  can  form  their  own  ideaa  of  the 
striking  effect  here  produced  by  one  of  the  best  anangementB 
in  planting  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  witness.  The  abore- 
named  varietiea  are  extensively  oulUvated  by  Mr.  WiUiameon 
to  supply  a  large  annual  demand.  In  the  culture  of  these 
plante  he  is  evidently  an  enthusiast,  and  the  various  glnaa 
stznctures  and  contents,  together  with  the  grounds^  are  in 
excellent  condition. — Hobtus. 


SEEDLING  CINERABIAS  AND  THEIB.  CULTURE. 

Whek  some  of  your  readera  observe  the  heading  of  this 
article  they  may  think,  on  account  of  the  comparative  easy 
culture  of  the  Cineraria,  that  nothing  new  can  be  said  respect- 
ing it.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true ;  but  when  we  visit 
gfl^ens  where  large  numbers  of  these  plante  are  required^  how 
seldom  we  see  really  good  plante  with  healthy  green  foliagie 
and  flovren  standhag  well  i^iove  the  leaves  I  Often,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  ankly-looking  victims  of  the  green  fly, 
and  from  this  it  is  evident  that  many  are  still  deficient  in  the 
culture  of  the  Cineraria ;  therefore  practical  notes  may  ^['▼e 
valuable,  lor  some  cultivators  may  be  looking  forward  to  a^dev- 
ixig  greater  success  another  season  by  growing  laiger  plants 
with  finer  blooms.  The  Cineraria  takes  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  showy  and  most  useful  of  winter  and  spring-flowering 
plants,  and  on  account  of  the  rarity  and  richness  of  ite  colours 
it  is  indispensable  wherever  there  is. a  greenhouse  to  decorate. 
Although  we  have  not  so  many  varieties  to  bloom  in  vrinter  as 
we  have  in  summer,  yet  we  have  as  compensation  striking  and 
telling  colours  and  long-lasting  flowers. 

I  will  now  describe  our  system  of  sowing,  f^rowing,  andffowo* 
ing  the  Cineraria.  In  sowing  the  seeds,  which  is  generally  done 
about  the  end  o£  April,  we  use  diallow  pans,  which  are  well 
drained,  using  somewhat  rough  soil  for  the  bottom,  and  filling  up 
with  fine  light  soil,  making  the  surface  even  by  lightly  pressing 
it  with  the  bottom  of  a  pot ;  on  this  the  seed  is  sown  thinly,  and 
lightly  covered  with  very  fine  soil,  which  should  be  somewhat 
moist.  After  sowing  the  seeds  a  layer  of  damp  moss  may  be 
spread  over  the  surface  so  that  water  is  not  required  imtil  gennina- 
tion  has  commmced,  which  will  not  be  long  if  the  pans  are  placed 
in  a  Cucumber  frame  or  where  there  is  a  slight  moist  bottom 
heat  Whoi  the  young  jdante  appear  the  moss  is  not  zeqnired 
any  longer,  and  the  pans  are  removed  to  a  light  intramediate 
house  and  placed  near  to  the  glaaa  When  the  young  pLante 
are  large  enough  to  handle  they  are  potted  off  into  €0-size  pote 
and  again  placed  in  the  same  house,  the  plante  being  never 
allowed  to  oecome  root-bound  nor  to  suffer  for  the  want  of 
water.  As  soon  as  their  roote  reach  the  sides  of  the  pote  the 
plants  are  shifted  into  4-inch  pote  and  again  placed  in  an 
mtermediate  house  until  established,  when  they  are  removed 
to  a  cold  frame  and  kept  somewhat  close  for  a  few  days. 
Ventilation  is  increased  until  the  lighte  or  sariies  can  be  tilted 
6  or  8  inches.  Attmd  to  the  plante  well  as  regaxds  water,  and 
sprinkle  or  syringe  overhead  occaaonally,  as  this  is  a  point  of 
great  importance,  and  if  neglected  they  will  soon  be  attacked 
by  green  fly,  which  is  their  greatest  enemy.  If  this  pest  is  not 
checked  in  time  it  will  in  many  cases  injure  the  plants  fatally, 
therefore  the  usual  remedies  must  at  once  be  applied — vis., 
fhmigating,  or  dipping  the  plante  in  tobacco  water.  As  soon 
as  the  roote  reach  the  sides  of  the  pote  the  plante  are  i^ain 
potted  and  removed  to  the  fnmie,  where  they  remain  until  the 
end  of  September,  when  tbej  receive  their  final  shift.  About 
two  dozen  of  the  most  robust  sud  promising  plante  are  dtifted 
into  12-inch  pote  at  the  beginning  of  Novemlwr,  and  make  fine 
specimens,  most  of  which  this  season  have  attained  the  height 
oi  from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches,  and  2  feet  in  diameter.  The 
excellent  e&ct  produced  by  these  specimens  and  their  value 
for  all  kind  of  decoration  render  the  plante  worthy  of  special 
attention.  In  addition  to  these  we  grow  upwards  of  a  hundred 
others  of  various  sizes ;  some  we  bloom  in  4,  6,  8,  and  10-inch 
pote.  Some  sizes  are  well  adapted  for  vases  and  house  decora- 
tion, others  for  conservatory,  &c.  After  beiug  removed  from 
the  frame  they  are  placed  in  a  cool  house,  where  they  ssB 
kept  close  to  the  glass.    I  will  now  describe  the  compost  we 
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employ  for  tiieir  final  and  all  tfae  prerioiis  pottinga.  One  half 
is  of  ffood  loam,  and  ^e  other  of  ^nal  parts  of  leaf  soil  and 
weU-decayed  cow  mannre,  with  samcient  sharp  sand  to  keep 
the  whole  porotu. 

The  Cineraria  cannot  stand  frost,  and  though  it  must  he  liber* 
ftllj  SQppUed  wi^  water,  yet  that  must  be  giTen  jndicioosly, 
eapeciajfy  dtuing  the  winter  months.  Weak  liquid  manure 
may  be  nsed  with  great  advantage  when  they  aie  coming  into 
flower. — J.  Llotd  Jones,  l%e  Mount, 


SCARLET  RUNNER  BEANS. 

Fob  several  years  past  I  have  carried  on  some  experiments 
in  cultivating  ttxm  vegetable,  a  report  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Jomrud  about  this  time  last  year.  The  soil  being  light  I 
planted  them  in  trenches  with  manure  at  the  bottom,  one  row 
being  planted  with  Beans  Taised  in  a  box  in  a  vinery,  and  the 
other  planted  with  Bean  seed  at  the  end  of  April ;  on  the  eame 
day  the  other  row  was  planted  from  the  box.  I  saw  the  other 
day  in  yoor  oorrespondence  colimm  that  a  lady  wished  to 
kxiow  which  would  come  into  bearing  first,  and  you  rightly 
xej^ed  those  raised  under  glass ;  but  the  difference  is  not  as 
much  as  yon  would  expect  in  a  forward  season— only  two  or 
Uiree  days — ^but  there  is  more  risk  in  planting  the  seed  Beans 
■o  early.  Last  year  it  was  so  cold  and  ungenial  in  May  ihat 
tfae  seed  fairly  rotted  in  the  ground,  and  nie  rows  had  to  be 
Ranted  again,  and  the  transplanted  row  looked  very  wretehed 
ror  a  long  time,  but  finally  recovered  and  did  very  weU  after- 
wards. I  have  continued  the  experiment  long  enough  now  to 
find  out  which  plan  answers  best,  and  shall  raise  some  plants 
in  the  vinery  as  usual  for  one  row,  but  shall  not  sow  the  seeds 
in  the  other  trench  until  the  ordinary  time  for  doing  so  here, 
which  ia  about  the  10th  of  May.  For  the  benefit  of  the  lady 
and  others  who  may  like  early  Runners  I  will  make  one  or 
two  observations.  It  is  desirable  not  to  let  the  Beans  get  too 
niuch  drawn  up  in  the  Tineiy;  when  the  stems  are  grown 
about  an  inch,  and  tfae  two  seed  leaves  fairly  developed,  the 
box  ought  to  be  at  once  moved  out  and  placed  under  a  cold 
frame,  or  stood  outside  with  a  handglass  over  or  a  mat,  to  be 
taken  off.  on  fine  days.  Also  when  planted  out  some  protection 
is  necessary  in  most  seasons,  or  one  frost  may  be  very  injurious. 
Acme  or  angular  frames  are  good,  but  &iling  those  mats  or 
some  other  protecting  material  are  required  at  night.  I  never 
had  Scarlet  Runners  so  early  and  productive  as  since  I  followed 
^e  above  plan. — ^Axateub,  Cireneetter. 

NOTES  ON  ROSES— THE  SCOTCH  CHAMPION 

POTATO. 

I  AM  sorry  I  have  injured  the  Baronne's  feelings,  but  all 
persons  do  not  admire  the  same  kind  of  beauty,  and  I  cannot 
stand  in  wrapt  admiration,  as  Qeorge  IV.  did,  of  "fair,  fat, 
and  forty."  Fair,  well  and  good  ;  the  old  Baronne  is  good  still 
in  point  of  colour,  and  has  a  hardiness  of  constitution,  but  as 
to  shape  and  the  contour  when  fully  expanded  the  less  said  the 
better.  I  am  glad  ''Wtld  Savage"  agrees  with  me,  and 
would  not  condemn  a  scentless  Rose ;  and  though  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  Roses  sweeter  than  others— notably  the 
Teas  La  France,  Francois  Lacharme,  Alfred  Oolomb,  dec.,  yet 
I  find  veiy  few  jpersons  who  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
tfae  scents  of  various  Roses  as  to  group  or  classify  them. 

I  am  sorry  this  winter  has  played  such  havoc,  even  down  in 
the  sunny  parte  of  Somersetshirs,  witfa  tfae  **  SayAoe'b  ' '  favourite 
Teas.  If  ,  faowever,  on  ^e  Manetti  (not  on  tfae  seedling  Briar 
or  Dog  Rose  stendard),  and  if  fae  sfaould  faave  mulched  fais 
Rose  ground  before  tfae  winter  set  in,  fae  need  not  despair,  for 
though  they  will  not  do  much  for  a  summer's  exhibition  they 
may  throw  up  plenty  of  sfaooto  for  autumn  blooming.  Every 
one  of  my  Tea  Boses  are  cut  down  to  ground  level,  and  even 
the  older  sfaooto  of  Qloire  de  Dijon  against  a  faouse  with  a  south 
aspect  are  injured.  Chesfaunt  Hybrid  proves  it  has  not  much 
Tea  in  its  blood,  in  spite  of  the  grand  account  of  ito  parentage 
in  the  **  Rosarian's  Tear  Book ; "  for  thougfa  the  two-year-old 
wood  is  kiUed.  strong  youne  sfaooto  of  last  autumn  are  alive  for 
4  or  5  feet,  wnile  every  otner  Noisette  or  Tea  Rose  near  are 
killed,  and  all  tfae  older  wood  of  all  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals ; 
and  as  I  always  cut  away  every  year  in  the  beds  all  wood  of 
three  years*  growth,  only  keeping  last  year's  young  wood  and 
tfae  wood  of  tfae  year  previous,  it  is  not  merely  from  age.  In 
cases  of  climbers  this  cannot  be  done,  and  all  tfae  older  wood 
of  these  has  perished. 

B  '<Wtld  SAYAaE"  determines  to  be  savage  with  his 


Roses  and  grow  Potetoes  let  me  recommend  for  his  soil  the 
Scotch  Champion,  and  buiy  the  manure  deep.  He  will  not 
like  the  look  of  the  Poteto  if  he  is  a  critic,  as  it  has  an  ugly 
deep  eye  ;  but  it  is  a  wonderful  cropper,  good  keeper,  and  a 
capital-flavoured  Potato ;  and,  as  exceptions  prove  Uie  rule, 
it  is  tfae  only  coarse-looking  Potato  I  faave  yet  seen  that  is 
worth  eating.  The  crop  I  had  off  a  small  quarter  of  gzoond 
was  something  extraoidinary—- only  about  six  bad  tubers.  We 
are  eating  them  still,  and  th^  are  as  good  now  as  in  Novem* 
her,  and  yet  when  I  saw  the  immense  quantity  of  haulm  th^y 
made  in  light  soil  witfa  little  manure  deep  bnrted  I  thought 
the  Potatoes  would  be  fit  for  notfaing  from  my  previous  «<• 
perienoe  of  gross  faaulm ;  but  one  lives  and  learns,  thougfh  I 
still  think  it  an  exception.  I  have  not  any  seed  to  sell,  so  thia 
is  not  a  pufE. 

Talking  of  Roees  and  Potatoes  (numbers  venui  names),  does 
it  not  strike  the  suggester  of  numbers  that  it  is  rather  a  bote 
when  persons  not  initiated  when  looking  round  a  garden,  e<*efe 
though  they  may  be  pretty  young  lilies  or  their  comely 
mothers,  are  perpetually  saying,  *'  Oh  I  here  is  another  beauty, 
number  115  or  100  7  Oh  I  dear  I  What's  the  name  ?~NumeN 
Cent  And  here's  another  ;  only  55."  <*  Oh  I  bother  the  num- 
bers "  would  soon  oome  under  a  whisper.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  nurserymen  ;  but  if  Roses  are- to  be  labelled,  round  white 
parian  labels  fastened  on  to  wire  not  fixed  to  the  bush,  but 
with  a  longish  galvanised  wire  inserted  in  the  ground,  tte 
labels  written  on  with  a  hard  pencil  when  wet  with  a  very 
thin  coating  of  white  lead  and  turpentine,  will  last  all  weathesg 
for  years ;  and  in  case  of  very  long  names  initials  will  do, 
although  such  names  perhaps  as  Souvenir  de  Marie  Detry,  or 
Madame  Maurice  Euppenheim,  or  Madame  Durrsofamidt  may 
be  an  oocasional  difficulty,  but  M.  de  Castellane  does  for  Mar- 
quise de  C,  L.  y.  Houtte  for  Louts  Van  Hoatto,  and  so  on. 
By  tfae  way,  our  friend  *<  Wtld  Bayaob  "  should  stick  tip 
for  high*scented  Roses,  as  in  one  catalogue  I  see  fais  namesake 
labelled  '*  Cfaerry  rose,  dull  but  fragrant.*'  Whetfaer  he  is  fond 
of  tobacco  I  don't  know.  I  certainly  have  not  found  him 
dull.— C.  P.  P. 

GROWING  PEARS. 

Allow  me  to  thank  your  Ledbory  correspondent  for  the 
information  whicfa  he  gives  to  the  readers  of  tfae  Journal  and 
myself  as  to  tfae  varieties  wfaicfa  faave  succeeded  in  fais  ne^gl^ 
bourfaood.  It  is  exactly  this  kind  of  practically  useful  inrar« 
mation  that  I  desire  to  elicit 

I  had  no  idea  in  the  remarks  which  I  made  of  assertingjQiat 
Pears  would  grow  in  Worcestershire  which  would  not  in  Here- 
fordshiie.  What  I  did  mean  to  assert  was,  that  at  a  gives 
faeight  on  the  hill  slopes  the  eastern  aspect  was  more  favouraUe 
than  tfae  western.  I  faave  seen  my  friend  again,  wfao  confirma 
fais  former  statement  that  he  cannot  grow  tfae  Marie  Louise 
Pear  at  West  Malvern.  I  must,  faowever,  state  in  explanation 
tfaat  he  says  the  altitude  of  his  garden  is  greater  tfaan  I 
supposed,  being  about  900  feet,  whereas  mine  is  only  about 
400  feet. 

Among  the  eleven  kinds  of  Pears  discarded  as  either  not 
worth  growing  or  not  succeeding  your  correspondent  at  Led- 
bury mentions  Winter  Nelis.  For  four  successive  seasons,  in- 
cluding this  last,  I  bAve  bought  some  beautiful  Pears  from  a 
cottager  grown  within  sigfat  of  my  faouse.  He  did  not  kaow 
the  name,  but  on  sending  six  to  the  Journal  of  HortiouUure  in 
January  they  were  pronounced  to  be  Winter  Nelis.  He  faae 
good  crops  on  three  standards,  and  I  bought  nine  doien  thia 
season.  In  former  seasons  I  have  had  more  from  him,  and  ae 
he  has  many  customers  I  only  get  a  small  proportion  of  hia 
crop.  , 

There  are  two  other  Pears  which  do  very  well  here — one  the 
ChaumoutcJ,  the  other  either  Beurr^  Buperfin  or  Z^pfairin 
Qr^oire ;  I  believe  it  is  the  former,  and  in  this  opinion 
am  badked  by  Mr.  Rivers.  Mr.  Smith's  foreman  thought  it 
was  Z^phirin  Gr^oire.    It  was  most  excellent  last  season.— ■ 

WOBCIESTBRSHIBE  YlCAB. 


Habbisom's  Giamt  Mubk.— Tfais  is  one  of  the  best  "every- 
body's "  plante  that  we  kno^  of,  from  the  humble  cottager  who 
grows  a  plant  in  his  window  to  tfae  princely  parterres  of  tfae 
nobleman.  As  a  bedding  plant  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  last  year  at  Lambton.  Bach  a  success  did  it  appear  at  tfae 
time  of  my  visit  that  I  faave  no  doubt,  altfaough  I  have  no 
authority  for  saying  so,  it  will  be  largely  used  this  year.  It 
supplies  a  great  want ;  as  a  dwarf  yellow-tiowering  plant  it 
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iB  without  a  rival.  It  is  easy  to  propagate  either  by  cuttings  or 
by  diyision  of  the  roots ;  anyone  having  an  old  plant  or  two 
can  quickly  and  easily  increase  his  stock.— Peteb  Febouson. 


IXIAS  AND  RANUNCULUSES. 

LUAS.  —  In  the  number  of  the  Journal  of  HortiaUtvre 
of  March  6th,  page  173,  '*  H.  C.  S.,  Guernsey"  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark  : — "  The  principal  point  is  to  obtain  strong 
sound  bulbs.  This  is  at  times  difficult,  as  some  of  the  seed 
and  bulb  merchants  make  it  a  point  to  study  low  prices,  and 
hence  they  obtain  their  supplies  of  Ixias  from  B^gium  and 
Holland,  in  which  places  they  are  not  even  brought  to  the  per- 
fection that  they  ofttimes  reach  in  England." 

This  was  something  new  to  me.  I  have  seen  Ldas  grown 
at  our  nursery  for  nearly  fifty  years,  both  introduced  as  well 
as  obtained  from  seed.  All  the  fine  newer  vaxieties  are  grown, 
and  always  flower  in  the  most  sati^actoiy  manner.  I  have 
many  times  grown  bulbs  imported  from  the  best  Guernsey 
growers  by  the  side  of  roots  of  the  same  varieties  obtained 
from  Scotland,  and  have  not  found  any  difference,  so  I  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Ixias  are  grown  here  equal  to  those 
grown  in  England.  There  are  only  a  few  houses  in  Holland 
which  grow  Ldas  as  a  speciality,  but  these  do  it^  as  far  I  can 
judge,  as  well  as  can  be  done,  and  I  should  be  surprised  if  the 
best  growers  in  Belgium  did  not  succeed  equally  well.  Infe- 
rior bulbs  may  be  found  in  some  places  as  the  result  of  inferior 
treatment  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  but  this 
cannot  come  into  consideration  in  dealing  with  a  general 
statement. 

I  quite  agree  with  "  H.  C.  S."  as  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
as  much  air  as  possible  to  Ixias.  With  us  Ixias  are  cultivated 
with  much  success  in  the  open  ground  in  a  warm  situation, 
with  some  cover  in  winter.  We  have  not  had  very  severe 
winters  during  the  past  few  years,  but  oft^i  had  moderate 
frosts.  The  Ixias  when  not  planted  in  the  open  ground  are 
planted  in  pits  without  artificml  heat,  and  as  much  air  is  given 
as  possible.  Pot  culture  is  never  practised  in  our  nursery  left 
bulb  cultivation. 

We  let  Ixias  flower  and  seed  freely.  In  general  one  ought 
to  be  very  careful  in  cutting  flowers  of  many  Iridaceous 
plants.  Often  the  cutting-off  of  flowers,  and  especially,  too,  of 
the  leaves,  is  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  bulbs.  It  is  quite 
different  with  Hyacinths,  from  which  the  flowers  are  cut  to 
prevent  them  injuring  the  leaves  by  checking  their  growth. 

Ixias  ought  not  to  remain  in  the  ground  after  they  have 
died  off.  There  is  chance  that  they  make  roots  before  they 
are  repotted  or  replanted,  and  the  disturbance  of  these  may 
be  injurious  to  the  plant  The  best  plan  is  to  take  the  bulbs 
out  of  the  ground  and  to  clear  them  after  they  are  ripe,  and 
to  keep  them  in  a  dry  and  airy  place  in  the  storeroom  till 
planting  time.  They  ought  not  to  be  replanted  too  early, 
esjpeciaUy  if  planted  in  the  open  ground.  This  is  only  said  for 
Ipas  proper,  not  for  Sparaxis  or  Tritonias,  which  are  here  con- 
sidered to  be  less  hardy  than  most  Ixias. 

When  we  grow  Ixias  in  pots  for  forcing,  which,  however, 
seldom  takes  place,  we  never  use  the  same  bulbs  two  or  more 
years  for  the  same  purpose,  as  in  general  we  always  select  fresh 
bulbs  for  forcing  purposes. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  Dutch  Ixia  bulbs  are  as  recom- 
mendable  as  those  grown  in  England,  and  strong  sound  bulbs 
can  be  had  here  in  sufficient  quantity  at  moderate  prices  in 
the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Ranunculuses.  —  "  D.,  Dealy"  in  his  "  Notes  from  My 
Garden "  (page  248),  in  speaking  about  Dutch  Ranunculuses, 
says  that  it  would  seem  almost  as  if  the  old  breed  of  flowers  for 
which  the  Dutch  growers  once  were  famous  had  passed  away. 

I  can  assure  your  correspondent  that  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  *  Thei"e  are  here  in  Holland  yet  a  few  Ranunculus  growers 
who  keep  up  their  collections  as  complete  as  possible.  The  old 
breed  of  flowers  for  which  the  Dutch  were  so  famous  belongs 
to  the  Persian  class  (Ranunculus  asiaticus).  It  may  be  that 
of  these  a  few  tender  varieties  have  been  lost  in  some  places, 
but  many  others  of  high  quality  have  been  much  increased, 
and  are  now  to  be  had  at  very  cheap  prices. 

From  time  to  time  English  and  Scotch  Ranunculuses  have 
been  introduced  to  Holland  from  the  best  British  growers  ; 
and  of  many  of  these  varieties  now  a  good  stock  is  found  here. 
Others  are  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  offered  for  sale. 

The  new  French  Ranunculuses  of  which  "  D.,  Deal"  speaks, 
will  probably  be  the  semi-double  laige-flowering  Ranunculus 
asiaticus  semi-plenus,  which  in  Germany  is  sold  as  Ranunculus 


asiaticus  superbissimus,  and  in  England  is  sometimes  offered 
as  Guem&ey  Turban  Ranunculus.  These  have,  however, 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Turban  Ranunculus  (Ranun- 
culus africanus),  but  are  nearer  to  the  Persian  class.  They 
form  a  fine  race,  especially  adapted  for  brilliant  beds,  for  the 
varieties  are  not  sold  in  named  collections.  Of  these  Ranun- 
culuses there  is  a  laige  stock  in  Holland.  The  Ranunculuses 
which,  however,  are  most  exported  to  England,  are  the  TurbaD« 
— J.  H.  Keelage,  Haarlemt  Holland, 


NOVELTIES  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,   KEW. 

A  VEBY  charming  plant  among  Primulas  is  now  in  flower  at 
Kew,  a  new  introduction  too,  and  one  of  the  prettiest,  whether 
in  cultivation  or  yet  to  be  introduced.  It  rejoices  in  the  trnlj 
descriptive  name  of  P.  rosea.  The  colour  is  bright  and  pure, 
very  deep  in  the  young  buds,  and  scarcely  less  so  in  many  of 
the  flowers,  but  in  others  tending  to  a  light  shade.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  pale  green,  and  finely  serrated  or  den- 
tate. It  appears  a  plant  of  moderate  size,  growing  aboat 
5  inches  high,  the  fiower  stems  scarcely  exceeding  the  height 
of  the  leaves.  The  umbels  are  composed  of  thjree  to  nine 
flowers ;  in  many  cases  five  or  six  open  together.  The  corolla 
is  not  quite  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  but  of  good  form 
and  breadUi  of  petal,  each  of  these  being  cut  down  a  little  so 
as  to  give  a  beautiful  outline.  It  grows  in  Kashmir,  and  is 
found  also  in  Afghanistan.  Plants  of  this  Primula  were  ezlii- 
bited  by  Mr.  Ware  at  South  Kensington  on  March  25th,  and 
certificated. 

Another  new  hardy  plant  is  Tulipa  triphylla — not  without 
beauty,  but  still  wanting  the  gorgeous  character  usually  asso- 
ciated with  a  Tulip;  not,  however,  less  interesting  on  this 
account.  It  differs  conspicuously  from  others  we  know  in 
having  a  spreading  and  not  a  cupped  perianth.  The  colour  is 
vellow,  and  the  leaves  are  narrow  and  glaucous.  It  was 
mtroduced  from  Turkestan.  Many  hardy  plants  are  now  be- 
coming attractive  with  bright  blossom.  Siaxifraga  Stracheyi 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  Megasea  section  now  showing  its 
white  buds,  which  by-and-by  turn  to  fleshy  pink  in  the  foil 
opened  flowers.  Milla  Leichtlini  is  extremely  scarce,  and  a 
nice  clump  is  now  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  white  and  open, 
on  a  level  with  the  ground.  It  is  not  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental, but  still  is  a  pretty  plant.  Speaking  <^  this,  thougb 
not  yet  in  flower  out  of  doors,  we  may  mention  the  true  name 
of  the  Roman  Hyacinth.  It  grows  in  an  adjoining  bed,  and  is 
correctly  named  Hyacinthus  orientalis  var.  albulus.  There  has 
been  some  doubt,  and  consequent  discussion,  so  that  an  authori- 
tative decision  for  so  well  known  a  plant  must  be  of  interest. 

Arissema  nepenthoides  in  the  Cape  house  is  the  latest  intro- 
duction of  this  interesting  genus.  Many  have  handsome 
leaves,  and  all  are  more  or  less  curious  in  the  inflorescence, 
the  spathe  being  often  of  some  size  and  beautifully  marked. 
In  this  case  the  beauty  of  the  plant  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
leaves  and  two  or  three  large  sheathing  modifications  whicli 
precede  them,  as  in  Caladium.  These  sheaths  are  darkly 
variegated,  and  have  broken  rings  of  pinkish  colour.  The 
petioles  are  marked  with  purplish  black  bars,  either  joined  in 
groups  or  separate.  Th^  inflorescence  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
coilnt  of  two  auricles  formed  by  the  turning  over  of  the  spatl^ 
above  the  tubular  part,  which  encloses  the  seed  or  pollen-bear- 
ing portion  of  the  spadix.  The  hood  rises  from  between  the 
two  auricles,  arching  over  to  an  acuminate  point  In  colour  it 
is  dull  brown,  as  are  also  the  other  parts,  but  relieved  with 
variation  of  tint.  The  entire  spathe  has  been  described  as 
three-lobed,  and  another  of  like  kind  we  are  not  aware  of  in 
the  genus.  The  middle  lobe  forms  the  hood,  and  the  lateral 
ones  we  have  termed  the  auricles.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition 
on  account  of  the  striking  variegation  and  exceptional  form  of 
spathe.  It  is  a  native  of  Si^im,  and  was  obtained  from 
thence  by  Mr.  Elwes.  There  is  another  plant  in  this  house 
worth  particular  mention.  It  is  Sarmienta  repens,  a  creeping 
Oesneriad  from  Chili,  with  the  brightest  scarlet  flowers  like 
those  of  Mitraria  coccinea.  At  one  time  we  only  knew  it  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Warminster,  now  it 
is  found  in  several  nurseries,  though  still  not  common.  The 
stems  are  creeping,  and  bear  fleshy  ovate  leaves  of  light  green. 
In  a  wild  state  it  grows  on  trees,  to  which  it  clings  by  means 
of  numerous  roots.  It  is  a  lovely  plant,  flowering  profusely, 
and  as  it  grows  well  only  under  certain  conditions  these  con-' 
ditions  must  be  mentioned.  In  the  usual  greenhouse  it  will 
not  grow,  but  must  have  the  moisture  of  an  Odontogloesum 
house  or  other  similar  conditions.    No  doubt  in  a  cool  moist 
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femeiy  it  would  succeed  equally  well.  It  does  best  near  the 
^lass,  and  should  hare  a  peat  soiL  In  baskets  with  sphagnum 
all  round  it  seems  quite  at  home. 

Encharis  Candida,  one  of  the  loveliest  bulbs  of  recent  intro- 
duction, is  flowering  in  the  Begonia  house.  It  has  smaller 
powers  than  the  B.  amaconica,  but  with  a  polish  not  belong- 
ing to  that  species,  and  the  elegantiy  recurved  segments  afford 
it  a  further  mstinctive  character.  Because  of  its  free-blooming 
habit  it  will  no  doubt  become  a  favourite.  It  was  introduced 
bj^Mr,  W.  Bull  from  New  Grenada. 


EDGING  TILES. 


The  remarks  in  your  Journal  on  edging  tiles  for  garden 
purposes  cannot  but  be  useful,  as  the  taste  at  present  seems  to 
he  to  entirelj  ignore  our  old  favourites — Box,  Thrift,  Gentian, 
and  Grass.  Perhaps  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  such  ideas, 
living  as  we  do  in  an  age  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  every 
effort  to  reduce  labour  as  much  as  possible ;  and  also,  as  the 
present  style  of  gardening  takes  nearly  double  the  number  of 
nands  it  did  fifty  years  ago,  in  many  cases  adequate  help 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Having  just  completed  the  laying  of  6000  feet  of  edging 
tiles  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
kind  of  edging  tiles  employed  here.  Besides  the  above  quan- 
tity of  ed^g  I  have  had  2000  feet  of  cement  edging  laid  too, 
but  this  only  where  I  have  employed  the  same  material  for  the 
walks,  but  as  these  have  already  been  noted  in  your  Journal 
comment  is  needless.  The  tUes  to  which  I  now  direct  attention 
were  made  of  fireclay  from  a  design  suggested  by  myself  to  the 
maker,  Mr.  Wylam  Walker,  Gorbridge.  From  the  annexed  figure 


Fig.  4L 

jap.  will  see  the  tiles  are  made  in  2-feet  lengths  10^  inches  deep, 
2  inches  broad  at  the  top,  and  8  inches  deep  at  the  base.  The 
breadth  at  the  base  renders  the  tiles  yery  firm,  and  in  addition  in 
the  end  of  each  tile  is  a  small  hole  an  inch  deep ;  in  this  is 
inserted  a  small  piece  of  old  trellis  wire,  and  when  the  tile  is 
laid  it  is  driven  home  into  the  next  tile ;  the  joint  being  then 
cemented  becomes  as  firm  as  a  piece  of  masonry  and  never  moves. 
In  all  ctaes  I  consider  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  tile 
edgings  is  some  of  them  swerving  first  to  the  right  and  then 
to  the  left,  and  some  being  out  of  the  level  altogether.  This  is 
entirely  prevented  by  the  above  form  of  tQe,  and  the  price  of 
it  is  just  If.  per  yard  for  all  kinds  of  tiles.  I  prefer  plain 
loond,  as  I  think  they  harmonise  well  with  the  rest  of  the 
garden. 

I  fuUy  endorse  "  C.  P.  P.*s  "  remarks  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  all  tiles  to  be  well  burned,  otherwise  they  will 
not  resist  such  seyere  frost  as  we  have  recently  experienced. 
— B.  Cowan. 

VINES— SPRING  VEB8U8  AUTUMN  HEAT. 

*^  6iNGLE-HAin>BD  "  on  page  267  mixes  up  my  treatment  of 
Vines  the  first  and  third  year,  Hie  difference  of  which  I  thought 
I  had  made  sufficiently  clear  to  be  understood.  The  first  year 
J  started  and  grew  the  Vines  in  the  first  house  until  autumn 
without  fire  heat ;  in  my  second  house  I  mean  to  grow  them 
■similarly.  This  treatment  of  the  second  house  I  stated  was 
:£Qr  special  reasons.  Judging  by  two  houses  planted  at  the 
same  time,  which  were  started  from  the  first  with  fire  heat,  and 
noticing  that  my  Vines  vnthout  fire  heat  in  spring  have  done 
«o  mu(£  better,  I  concluded  my  slow  treatment  the  first  year 
was  best  for  their  future  well-being.  lu  these  cold  climates 
After  the  first  year,  if  we  widii  forfroit^  of  course  we  musthaye 
fire  heat  to  ripen  the  wood,  or  perhaps,  what  is  of  still  more 
importance,  to  perfect  the  fruit  ouds. 

Jaegarding  my  adding  heat  in  the  antoms,  if  «Sikolb- 


HANDBD  "  eyer  finds  himself  at  that  season  vnth  a  heavy  and 
valuable  crop  of  fruit  and  not  sufficient  heating  power,  I  sup* 
pose  he  also  will  add  thereto.  In  these  cold  GUstricts,  wbm 
Vines  are  in  bearing  it  is  necessary  to  help  them  in  the  spring, 
I  am  now  tying  out  my  four-year-old  Vines  whilst  my  two- 
year-olds  are  only  just  breaking.  Certainly,  but  for  the 
special  reason  spoken  of,  I  would  rather  have  helped  them 
gently  the  second  year.  I  may  say  that  I  belieye  it  is  colder 
in  the  county  of  Durham  than  it  is  in  any  part  of  Scotland 
south  of  Edinburgh,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  between  Berwick  and 
Edinburgh  the  hurest  is  always  at  least  a  week  earlier  than 
it  is  in  the  county  of  Durham.  I  am  quite  in  favour,  after  the 
first-year  Vines  are  planted,  of  startiug  them  sufficiently  earhr 
to  have  both  the  fruit  and  the  wood  ripe  in  early  autumn.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  I  have  not  shrunk  £x>m  exposing 
folly  all  my  failures,  as  I  consider  this  of  more  importance 
than  trumpeting  success ;  and  having  Grapes  to  ripen  in 
October  is  a  failure.— Joseph  Withebspook. 


CARNATION  MISS  JOLLIFFE. 

I  AM  inclined  to  regard  this  as  the  most  useful  of  the  forcing 
varieties.  There  are  doubtlessly  many  prettier  varieties,  but 
none  that  I  am  acquainted  with  that  is  so  easily  grown,  and  so 
very  free  fiowering,  at  a  time  when  flowers  of  all  descriptions 
are  yery  valuable — ^viz.,  from  January  untU  June.  The  nowers 
are  of  a  pleasing  flesh  colour,  agreeably  scented,  and  are  home 
generally  singly  on  stalks  4  inches  long,  which  are  thrown  out 
freely  from  the  main  stems.  They  are  usually  of  perfect  shapes 
not  requiring  to  be  tied  to  prevent  bursting,  nor  wiring  to 
strengthen  the  stems.  A  well-grown  plant  in  an  8-inch  pot 
will  on  an  ayerage  produce  fifty  blooms,  extending  over  a  con- 
siderable period.  These  are,  as  can  be  imagined,  extremely 
useful  for  either  buttonhole  or  hand  bouquets,  vases,  &c. 

Those  who  can  obtain  cuttings  should  do  so  at  once,  inserting 
them  thinly  in  6-inch  pots,  using  soil  consisting  principally  of 
loam  with  a  slight  addition  of  leaf  soil,  and  either  silver  sand 
or  road  grit^  and  placing  the  pots  under  handlights  over  a 
gentle  hotbed,  or  wherever  the  general  propagating  is  done. 
They  will  strike  readily  enough  provided  the  precaution  is 
taken  of  drying  the  glass  of  the  frame  or  handlight  eyezy 
morning  to  prevent  dunping  from  excessive  moisture.  When 
struck  and  after  being  inur^  to  a  somewhat  less  humid  and 
heated  atmosphere,  they  should  be  potted  off  sinely  into  3-inch 
pots,  using  a  similar  soil,  and  replacing  the  plants  in  heat, 
when  wefi  established  if  the  stock  is  sufficient  they  should  be 
pinched  back  rather  hard.  If,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  stock,  which  of  course  is  especially  the  case  where 
the  plants  are  newly  purchased,  they  should  not  be  pinched 
back,  but  be  allowed  to  grow  until  long  enough  to  admit  of 
cuttings  being  taken  from  them.  When  they  break  afresh 
they  uiould  he  (shifted  on  into  6-inch  pots,  this  time  using  a 
little  decomposed  manure  with  fibrous  loam  and  road  grit  in 
preference  to  sand,  potting  firmly,  and  returning  them  into 
neat.  When  well  established  tnmsfer  the  plants  to  a  cool 
house,  and  before  they  become  root-bound  give  the  final  shift 
into  8-inch  pots.  Avoid  pinching-back  after  the  first  time, 
five  or  six  shoots,  which  they  usually  produce,  being  quite 
sufficient,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  these  be  matured  early, 
and  also  be  carefully  supported,  employing  stakes  about 
18  inches  long,  one  to  each  shoot,  which  will  be  found  all  the 
training  required,  the  side  fiowering  shoots  needing  no  support* 

During  the  summer  months  the  plants  may  be  plunged  in 
the  open  and  kept  carefully  watered  both  then  and  during  all 
stages  of  growth.  The  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house 
is  favourable  for  forwarding  the  earliest  batch,  which  will  keep 
up  the  supply  until  those  in  a  cool  house  are  flowering.  Plana 
in  6-inch  pots  that  have  not  been  pinched  back  are  the  best 
for  early  work.  Old  plimts  also  force  well,  but  we  prefer  young 
plants  and  do  not  keep  the  old  ones.  Weak  liquid  qianuie 
will  be  found  very  beneficial  if  given  at  intervals  during  the 
flowering  period. — ^W.  loauLDEN. 


SKIMMIA  JAPONICA  AND  BIRDS.* 

We  haye  at  this  place  several  large  bushes  of  Skimmili 
japonica  which  for  many  years  haye  been  during  the  six  coldest 
months  of  the  year  covered  annually  with  their  brilliant  scarlet 
berries.  We  are  yery  much  overstocked  with  fruit-eating  birds, 
but  although  they  strip  the  Hollies,  Mountain  Ash,  and  Haw- 
thorn, we  nave  neyer  known  tiiem  to  touch  these  Skimmias 
even  in  the  seyerest  weather.    Anyone  having  a  deep,  lights 
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md  fria(b!e.flQil  will  do  well  to  caltlrate  these  moetomamental 
«ad  dttizwUe  additions  to  the  shrubbexy  borders.  Thej  are 
sdt  fibrons  vooten,  bat  throw  oat  long  thick  fleshy  roots,  which 
idelight  in  a  light  porous  soil  with  sofficient  drainage  to  pre- 
Tent  ftagnatioii  of  the  groond.-^OHN  Coz,  JRediMf, 


ILUCIDM  HELIGIOSUM  HAKDY. 

Cbib  little  fragrant  evergreen  shnib  was  introdnoed  from 
fyjMBL  m  1848.  It  belongs  to  the  natnzal  order  MagQoliaoen, 
WBuLf  l&e  Magnolia,  the  flowers  produce  a  most  agreeable  per- 
tane.  It  blooms  freely,  producing  large  closters  of  small 
greenish  ydQow  flowers  in  March  and  April.  The  plant  is  of 
m  dwarf  and  bnsby  h«bit,  seldom  growing  larger  than  from 
3  to  8  feet  high.  Illiciam  religiosnm  had  idways  been  treated 
WB  a  greenhoQse  plant  here  until  some  two  years  ago,  when  1 
planted  it  oot  in  a  shmbbery.  There  was  little  or  no  frost  to 
hart  anything  the  first  year  affeer  it  was  planted,  and  it  did 
not  suffer  in  any  way.  It  has  stood  the  last  severe  winter 
unhurt,  and  is  now  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  to  all  appearance 
is  quite  healthy. 

While  hardy  Fuchsias,  Pittospomm  Tobiia,  and  Bucalyptus 
vIobuluB  have  been  killed  to  the  ground  if  not  altogether,  and 
lAuorustinus  and  other  shrubs  hare  been  cut  up  considerably, 
I  may  mention  that  Rhynchoepcomum  jasminoides,  which  is 
generally  treated  as  a  greenhouse  and  sometimes  as  a  store 
plaiit,  has  been  planted  out  here  and  grown  against  the  end  of 
m^  house  for  tne  last  four  years  f^thont  any  kind  of  pro- 
isotion,  and  it  has  not  sufEered  from  the  effects  of  frost  in  the 
Itast,  while  a  Oeanothus  denticulata,  growing  not  more  than 
t  leet  from  it,  has  been  almost  killed. — ^A.  PxiTiOiaw,  Outie 
6furdm»y  (hrdiff. 


THE  BIRDS. 


1  msvEB  vead  anything  more  illogical  than  Mr.  Raddyffe's 
fatter  on  Hiis  subject.  ^  says  he  twice  counted  thirty-seyen 
blackbirds  and  thrushes  on  an  acre  of  grass.    Surely  if  the 

SMS  had  not  been  yery  full  of  insect  life  there  would  not 
ve  been  a  tithe  of  them ;  but  tiien  tfai^  were  doing  good, 
Bs  they  always  do  all  the  year  excepting  when  the  fruit  is 
vipe.  In  the  winter  especially  the  thrushes  rake  out  the  slugs 
and  snails  that  hare  hidden  away,  and  so  do  an  innnenae 
Mnonnt  of  service ;  so,  forsooth,  Mr.  Radclyffe  had  five  dosen 
Aot)  just  to  put  an  end  to  that,  and  this  for  months  to  come  I 
Tliink  for  one  moment  what  a  number  of  insecte  tiurty^eyen 
Wackbtrds  and  liimshes  would  dear  off  a  grass  field  in  one 
week,  let  alone  the  months  that  would  elapse  before  the  fruit 
mason.  I  consider  the  act  indefensible.  The  birds  were  doing 
m  positive  benefit^  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  yeiy  number 
«iuy  proves  how  mnoh,  as  they  wonld  not  hare  been  there  had 
Ifacafe  isot  been  food. 

AH  through  the  winter  I  have  been  feeding  the  birds  here, 
^^lacUbTrds-and  thrushes  (in  fact  I  feel  I  cannot  have  too  many 
i0f  the  latter),  tits,  nuthateh,  chaffinches,  robins,  hedge  sparrows, 
4ie.    But  there  is  one  bird  that  I  never  feed,  one  bird  dinctly 
1 4ft  any  of  my  people  hear  its  note  the  gun  is  sought  for,  and  if 
jMSsible,  it  is  kmea ;  I  mean  the  boDfinch.    I  never  spaie  that 
nird.    This  last  season  there  have  been  nearly  fifty  shot  here, 
'ttnd  still  there  is  a  pair  that  is  *<  wanted."    Oh  1  how  sweetly 
4Hiid  merrily  ttie  mavis  sings  in  the  early  morning,  and  the 
onel  "Warbles  his  soft  piping  notes  close  to  my  window,  and 
^en  stftar  awhile  I  see  ihem  descend  to  tiieir  food.    No  buds, 
HID  'flowers,  but  slugs,  worms,  ice,,  and  I  am  thankful  that  I 
%iKve  so  many  about  my  garden.    I  have  been  round  to-day, 
i31  my  Flum  buds  are  sound  or  nearly  so ;  my  Ghioeeberry 
%08hes  are  in  bloom,  and  plenty  of  it,  excepting  Uie  late  vnide- 
lUsB.    My  Currant  bushes  are  untouched  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
jfiad  there  are  the  tite  gambolling  about  the  twigs  here,  there, 
wnd  eivetywhere.    I  wateh  them  with  great  satisfaction  as  I 
me  them  clearing  the  boughs  of  the  eggs  of  insecte  and  dor- 
mant g^bs.    Th^ks  to  the  birds  I  have  a  very  good  show  of 
bloom :  and  thanks  to  them,  especially  the  sterlings,  my  grass 
looks  vittll.    No  bullfinches  for  me,  not  one.    I  lost  the  whole 
of  my  Plum  crop  one  year  through  them,  besides  the  bloom  of 
iuy  double  Thorns  and  ol^er  flowering  trees.    They  love  bloom 
bud^  because  they  are  sweeter  than  tiie  leaf.    I  am  nearly 
smnraunded  by  woods,  and  from  these  th^  come,  so  we  have  to 
be  perpetually  on  the  alert  for  than.    I  do  not  like  many 
■porrows,  the  fewer  the  better ;  all  otb^  birds  X  tolerate,    I 
net  my  Btrawbeiries  and  some  other  fndts,  and  the  only  bird 
tturt  touehei  my  Peara  and  Apples  is  the  blackbird ;  ^ese  I 


scare  away  as  much  as  possible  when  the  fnnt  is  getting  ripe. 
I  never  knew  the  thrush  peck  the  Applee  and  Pears,  tiwngli  I 
have  watohed  often  and  closely. 

After  many  yeari  of  observation  I  have  come  to  the  eoocluo 
sion  that  I  am  very  mnch  better  off  with  the  whole  family  of 
birds  than  without  them,  exoepting  buUfinchea  and*  hooaa 
spaiTows.— Habbiboh  Wjiib,  Weirl^K 


NEWCASTLE  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  third  spring  Show  of  the  Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  and  Com  Exchange 
on  the  9th  and  10th  ingt.  The  eatremely  severe  and  prolonged 
winter  in  the  north  did  not  inspire  the  promoters  of  the  Show  with 
such  success  as  we  have  the  pleasure  of  recording.  The  entriea 
were  much  larger  than  was  anticipated,  upwards  of  two  thonsan<t 
plante  being  steged ;  and  after  the  first  and  second  prizes  were 
awarded  it  became  an  arduous  doty  of  the  Judges  to  award  the 
third  in  several  of  the  classes.  The  subntential  manner  in  which 
the  Newcastle  Show  is  now  worked,  and  the  spirited  prize  liste 
the  Committee  issue,  command  the  support  of  the  horticultnial 
exhibiting  pubhc ;  and  the  pronMitflrs  eerteinly  deserve  all  the 
success  the;p-  have  achieved.  The  Committee  were  unceasing  in 
their  attentions  to  the  public  and  exhibitors.  The  acting  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  Gillespie)  aaa  Mr.  Taylor  were  nearly  always  preaent ; 
the  latter  gentleman,  having  been  lately  Honorary  Secretary,  t^ 
Society  BtiH  has  the  benefit  oi  his  ezpenence  and  counseL 

The  first  day  of  the  Show  being  exceedingly  wet  and  oold  the 
number  of  visitors  was  not  so  great  as  usual,  though  the  seoonft 
day  was  finer,  and  the  Show  and  concert  in  combination  was  on 
that  day  a  great  success.  Both  m  extent  and  quality  the  Show 
(omitting  such  oolleotions  as  those  steged  by  Messrs.  veitch  and  a 
few  other  professional  exhibitors)  was  equal  if  not  superior  t» 
London  shows,  and  it  is  also  no  small  credit  to  the  "  coaly 
metrep^is  "  <»  the  north  to  add  that  most  ef  the  epedU  prizes 
were  won  by  exhiblton  within  a  short  xadins  ef  JSeweastle.^  and 
the  Exhibition,  in  the  number  of  entries  and  merit  of  the  exmbits, 
was  the  best  the  Society  has  ever  held. 

It  is  impossible  to  particularise  all  the  objecta  of  merit ;  >only 
the  leading  collections  can  be  referred  to.  The  A  division,  or  open 
c)a8s^£5,  for  four  plants  dissimilar — ^brought  out  ten  competitorBy 
and  some  excellent  specimens  of  greenhouse,  Orchids,  uid  stove 
plante  were  steged.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Noble, 
gardener  to  Theodore  Fry,  Esq.,  Woodbum,  Darlington,  wilih  a 
very  good  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Gtenetyllis  fuchsioides, 
Imantopbyllnm  miniatnm  superbum,  and  Tremandra  ericmfolia. 
Mr.  Wnght,  gardener,  Southfield,  Burley,  Leeds,  was  second ;  Mr. 
Brown,  gardener  to  £.  Joioey,  Eaq..  thud ;  and  Mr.  Tadgey  and 
Mr.  Yule  equal  fourths.  Mr.  .Wrignt  staged  a  magnificent  plant 
of  Imantophyllum  with  seven  heads  of  fiowers,  each  nearly  1  foot 
across ;  this  and  PhalaBuopsis  Schilleriaua,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Yu3i% 
were  two  of  the  most  striking  plante  in  the  Show.  Next  came 
the  JbnJsas,  which  were  both  oetter  and  much  more  nnmaniai 
than  last  year.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Henry  Wright 
for  pyramidal^aped  plante  of  auperba,  purpnrsa,  magna,  and 
grandls.  Some  of  these  plante  were  not  quite  fresh,  and  wens 
one-sided,  and  much  surprise  was  expressed  when  th^  receives 

fremier  honours  from  the  Judge.  Mr.  M^ethven,  gardener  to  J. 
ange,  Esq..  Heathfield  House,  Gateshead,  was  second  with  good 
examples  of  Iveirana,  triumphans,  and  magna  alba,  all  pro- 
fusely fiowered.  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  Edward  Joioey,  Bsq., 
Whinasy  House,  Gateshead,  was  third,  his  best  ptente  being  Gomte 
de  Hauneault  and  Exquisite.  The  fourUi-prise  eoUeetion,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Yule,  contained  excellent  plante  of  Flag  of  Truce,  lyeryana. 
Perfection,  and  Marquis  of  Lome.  The  plante  were  profuaely 
fiowered,  ond  surprife  was  voy  great  that  th^  did  not  secure 
a  higher  position.  Mr.  Yule  is  a  voung  exhibitor  of  great  nn^ 
mise,  and  will  "  make  his  mark"  in  the  future.  fChodoaen- 
drons  were  very  fair,  Messrs.  Yule,  Brown,  and  Methven  secur- 
ing the  honours.  The  first-prize  collection  consisted  of  Gk>nn- 
tess  of  Haddington,  Ochroleuca,  and  Barclayana.  A  few  very 
good  hardy  shrubs  were  staged,  Mr.  Bess,  gardener  to  M.  Ander- 
son. Esq.,  bemg  first ;  and  Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  F.  G. 
Williams,  Esq.,  Henwick  Giange,  Leicester,  exhibited  a  few  veqr 
good  Heaths. 
In  the  class  for  six  plante  of  Dielytra  spectahilis  four  col- 

I  lections  were  steged,  Mr.  Batson,  nurseryman,  Seaham,  Newcastle, 
being  first  with  fine  plante  fully  2  feet  across  in  6-inch  pots.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Bavenside  Nurseries  was  first  witti  very-  frsah  fine 
plante  of  Deuteias.  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Metirvcnesoond  and 
third.  Cinerarias  were  also  very  good,  Mr.  Forsyth,  gardener  ti> 
H.  Snowball,  Esq.,  Heathfield  House,  Gosfcrth,  staging  plante 
nearly  2  feet  across.  The  prizewinners  for  six  plante  weB» 
Messrs.  Hutohinson,  Methven,  and  Kershaw.  ftniSBas  were  re- 
presented by  ten  collections  of  six  plante  eskck,  Mr.  Wateou, 
nursemnan,  was  first  with  splendid  examples  of  culture  in  8-inch 
pote,  the  plante  measuring  upwards  of  2  feet  6  inches  across.  Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Wm.  Alexander  were  awarded  the  second  and 
iShlxd  prizes^  Cyclamens  were  f airiy  geed,  four  eoUeotionB  being 
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rl^f  0oiB»«»lMt78ar.  FotBoaan  were  not  iramoMvu,  but  those 
bj  Kr.  Ttntelimiion,  §udmmt  to  J.  O.  HoBtv,  B^[., 
'«y  sood. 

▲vrirnUM  wflra  good  oontideiiiig  tiuHt  thft  dste  of  tiuB  Show  was 
thiee  weeks  too  early  for  tlMte  piaiUft.  TJbey  were  ooneeqiiently 
^lawn  by  baTine  been  forced  to  get  them  into  bloom,  rot  six 
Atnienlas  ]fir«  Adam,  SwalwelL  was  fint  with  good  examples  of 
TraOPs  Beao^tmd  Omqneror  of  Buopei.  Kr.  J.  uay-y  KSlHsgworth, 
^mma  secead,  &.  LMitbody  being  Tery  good.  F6r  six  Aafiealaa, 
8alfi  or  AlnJMB^  Mr.  Hay  waa  fint  with  Xerenry  and  Bladkbird, 
Tery  good.  Jlk  Adama  and  lir.  Fkrndy  seeoad  and  third.  For  one 
Anncrnla,  aelf  and  Alpine  exolikded.  and  also  one  Awicala  self. 
JCr.  Adams  was  again  first  with  Cx>l.  Champneys  and  Charles 
Jl  Ferry  respeotiTelr.  Hr.  Hay  was  first  for  a  single  Alpine 
Anricnla  with  Beatnoe  (Tumei). 

Table  plants  aa  usual  formed  an  interasting  fteatme  in  the 
XfaKhibitiaDy  and  ten  eelleetioins  of  six  plants  eaoh  were  shown. 
Iftr.  Thompeoa,  gardener  to  Lindsay  Wood,  Beq.,  Bonth  Hill, 
Doriiam,  and  ICessiB.  Noble,  Charlton,  and  Methtvu^  being  the 
wieepeotive  winneM.  The  first-pose  ooUeotifln  oomtsuied  mants 
abont  1  foot  high  of  Pandanns  Tcitchii  (fine),  Oroton  Qoaen 
Victoria,  Diacasnaa  Gnilfoylei,  Cooperi»  aostralis,  and  Aieea  anrea* 
la  the  seoond  were  good  examples  of  Cocoa  WeddalUana,  Diaonna 
dhnilf  oylei,  and  Beicua  glancescens. 

The  next  and  perhans  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Show  were 
Ae  Hyadntha  and  bnlbs  in  gsneial,  which  were  mvRh  superior  to 
of  last  year ;  864  pots  of  Hyaeintha,  Talips,  Ae.,  were  staged, 
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d  prodnoadft  ftaseffeet.  1^  £6  prize  for  tweatv-fomr  Hyaointiis 
in  po4a  was  easily  won  br  ICr.  lliompson.  The  beat  flowers  were 
Cmndeor  k  Merveille,  Bloadin,  Saltan's  Favouite,  King  of  the 
Blnea.  Kacanl^,  Fknenoe  Nightingale,  £oh-i^oor,  Chas.  l>ickflnet 
and  Gkaad  Lilas.  Messrs.  Bewar  A  Co.,  Nniserymen,  6-rey.  Street, 
JSTewcastle,  were  seoond  with  rery  fresh  and  eren  ^jants,  but 
generally  smaller  than  the  abore.  Messrs.  Stephen  I^aim  and 
eons,  nurserymen,  Pilgrim  Street,  were  third  with  good  examples 
ef  ciiltnre.  In  the  class  for  tweiTe  plants  there  were  eight  com- 
pettters ;  Mr.  Thompson  being  again  first  with  fine  plants, 
JfeastB.  Dewar  A  Co.  and  LaaenSy  beiac  second  and  third  respee- 
iirefy.  In  Ihe  class  for  nine  pots- of  Tolips  thsn  wan  fiTo  oom- 
MtitiOBB.  Mr.  Hartley^  Headmgly  Nnmexy,  Leeds,  seemed  the 
«mt  prise  witk  fine  exaopleaot  Proserpine,  Keysers^Kfoon,  and 
Jooet  Van  YondeL  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Thompson  being  next  in 
order  of  merit. 

We  now  oome  to  the  cnt  flowen  aztd  tsl»1e  decorations.  In 
the  class  for  twelye  cnt  blooms  of  Camellias  there  were  ten 
«orBpetitors,  Msssrs.  Wright,  Hartley,  and  Gellender  secnring  the 
priaea.  Araleas  and  Bhododendroaa  wercs^so  good,  and  amongst 
nnt  Bosea  Measrs.  Finney  staged  sue  extraordinarily  large  bloonma 
4yf  Mar6chal  NieL  There  were  fifteen  entries  for  the  dtawiag- 
■oom  epergnes,  most  of  which  contained  choice  fiowers  arranged 
with  much  taste.  Mr.  Thompson,  South  Hill,  was  placed  first  with 
« Marsh  glass,  the  toi>  of  which  was  filled  with  Phajns  gsandifoUns, 
Anthurinm  Schertzeriannm^Spinea,  Oncidinm  sphacelatnm,  and  the 
Isase  principally  consisted  of  Galla  ssthiopica,  Eachails  amazonica, 
ImantophTilnm,  and  a  few  other  bright-colonred  flowers,  and  was 
vieh  ana  elegant^  bnt  the  principal  charm  of  the  anansement  con- 
tilio  jadHsioas  use  of  Lygodtum  soandens,  wnieU^  had  a 
md  gtaoefttl  offset.  Mr.  Bymer,  The  Barnes,  Son- 
oond  with  a  Tery  pretty  eperane.  Hand  bonqneta 
were  good«  a  doaen  of  them  being  shown.  Mrs.  Cramtnt  eeonred 
fiiet  lK>noazB  with  a  very  tasteful  arrangement.  Botton^holes  were 
nlso  hirgelT  shown ;  Mx.  Yule  was  first  with  a  charming  arrange* 
ment  of  SelagineUa,  Spiraea,  andDendrobium  Devoniannm.  In  tne 
laides*  class  some  very  attractire  hand  bonc^uete,  Hyacinth  glasses, 
mxA  tastefully  arranged  epergnes  were  exhibited. 

The  second  dirision  of  the  Show  (^  open  to  all,  nurserymen  ex- 
cepted'^  was  Tery  meritorious.  In  the  class  for  two  Azaleas 
there  were  sereral  oomnetitora.  Mr.  Tndgey  was  first  with  Due 
de  Nassau  and  Gloire  oe  Belgique  :  Mr.  Charlton  and  Mr.  Eer- 
abaw  following  next.  Some  splenoid  pots  of  Mignonette  were 
ahown,  the  first  prize  falling  to  small  plants  of  Miles's  Hybrid 
gpirad  of  about  16  inches  hi^,  certainly  Tery  fine,  shown  by  Mr. 
Wood:  while  Mr.  J.  Oliphant  staged  splendid  plants^  fresh,  one 
Crained  as  a  pyramid,  the  other  of  natoral  form,  and  2  feet  across, 
^et  the  Judges  only  placed  them  second.  Thia  elieitsd  nothing 
but  surprise  from  all  sides.  The  Cinerarias  and  Cyclamens  in 
this  section  of  the  Show  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  were  Tery 
good,  and  in  both  classes  he  secured  primary  honours.  The  Lily 
«f  title  Valley  exhibited  by  Mr.  Yule  was  also  Tery  creditable 
te  him.  Some  Tsry  fine  Pol^ranthoses  and  Auiienlas  were  also 
wnll  shown,  nor  must  we  omit  mention  of  some  grand  German 
Wallflowers  azhibited  by  Mr.  Forsyth.  The  prizes  in  this  section 
-for  twelTe  Hyacinths  were  won  by  Messrs.  AaderBoa,  Bzownjjmd 
Yule;  and  for  six  plants  by  Messrs.  Wood,  Taylor,  and  Wass 
respeotiYely.  In  six  pots  of  Tulips,  three  bulbs  m  each  pot.  Mr. 
Anderson  was  first,  Mr.  Atkinson  second,  and  Mr.  Hedley  tnird, 
all  staging  good  examples  of  culture. 

The  amateur  section  was  not  largelT  represented,  but  Callas, 
Acaciaa,  Aiakias,  DentiiM,  d(C.,  were  exhibited  in  good  condition. 


The  Society  prefer  giTing  more  substantial  prizes  to  this  class  at 
exhibitors  at  their  summer-  and  autumn  shows.  The  Committee 
and  officers  of  the  Show  haTO  worted*  hard  for  the  aueeesa  that 
tfa^F  bare  so  well  won,  and'  ther  have  the  sotisfhBtibn  of  knowing 
that  their  effwta  are  widely  and  wannly  appreoiatedi 


MAB£GHAL  XIBL  A  NOiSBTTEL 

Ov  pnge  278  it  is  stated  that  an  eawntinl  chnracter  of  IM^ 
•elte  Bans  is  that  the  flowen  am  produced  in  clnsterB,bvtia 
Mai^hal  Kiel  they  are  prodnoed  singiy.  I  onoe  had  a  leal 
MaiMud  Kiel  under  glass.  It  erentoaUy  bloomod  itMlT  to 
death.  As  soon  as  that  Bose  attaiAed  its  fhil  strength  Hie 
Boses  all  bMan  to  come  in  dusters,  and  magnificent  eiusten 
they  were.  It  was  happily  tdo  early  in  the  season  to  neceesi^ 
tate  the  horrors  of  disbudding.  It  showed  itself  while  at  its 
best  to  be  a  thorough  Noisette.  When  it  began  going  off  it 
went  baok  to  single  fiowers.  I  doubt  not  others  have  notieed 
the  same.  I  submit,  therefore^  thait  the  duster  test  tende 
rather  to  proTe  a  Noisette  character  in  it,  though  I  quite  admit 
that  it  requires  a  faTOurable  climate  to  show  itself  in  its  tme 
character,  and  that  the  editodal  deacriptioa  is  the  more  gene- 
xally  coixectr^iu  C. 

FUMIGATING. 

Wb  have  used  Appleby's  compound  tobacco  in  his  patent 
fumigatoza  for  seTeral  years,  and  haTe  always  £onnd  it  both 
effectual  and  economical  If  your  coirespondent  ^  S.  A  Y.** 
(page  247)  had  used  those  fomigaton  he  could  have  left  them 
with  safety  in  the  house,  and  need  not  haTe  run  the  risk  attendant 
upon  disregarding  the  instructions  printed  on  eTcry  packet. 
An  open  riddle,  unless  it  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  per- 
forated iron,  does  not  appear  to  me  as  a  safe  instrument  to  use 
for  the  purpose.— JoHK  Cox,  HedUaf, 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  "  S.  A.  Y.,'*  page  247,  we  beg  to 
infbrm  him  that  the  best  apparatus  for  fumigating  a  green- 
house from  the  outside  is  Jr.  J.  Drechsler's  patent,  which  we 
have  supplied  to  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Windsor,  and  other  estitb- 
lishments,  in  all  of  which  it  has  giTen  unqualified  satisfaction. 
It  is  difieient  from  eTery  other  inTention  for  the  same  purpos^ 
while  unlike  many  it  is  too  substantially  made  to  get  out  of 
(Hder ;  and  its  capacity  may  be  judged  from  the  fiust  that  one 
of  our  customers  writes  us,  he  succeeded  with  an  11-indt 
^<a^metffr  iw^btim  in  completely  smoking  two  ranges  of  houses, 
measuring  tugether  315  £aet  in  length,  in  the  space  of  twentr 
mmutes.  —  DlC3K  BADOLTVtB  Sl  00.,  128  and  2^,  m^k 
Solbam^  W.O. 

In  reply  to  the  inqmiy  on  page  247  I  beg  to  infioon  yont 
corasspondent  that  Mr.  Charles  Harbor,  who  ia  in  the  service 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Bichard  Smith  ft  Co.,  Worcesteiv 
has  invented  a  fumigator  which  should  be  made  known.  I  hnnt 
one  in  U8e»  and  find  it  both  safe  and  economical.  The  ia^taiitoB 
has  charge  of  many  houses  200  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide ; 
these  aie  fumigated  efficiently  from  the  outside.  In  foi^  .thft 
fumigator  resembles  a  conical  tea-kettle,  with  a  long  nocak  foB 
insertion  into  the  pit  or  honse^  It  works  well  from  the  onteids 
on  account  of  the  oraught,  is  easily  started,  .andefrezy  paxt^jol^.^ 
the  material  is  rapidly  conTerted  into  a  dense  Tolume  of  cool 
smoke,  which  fills  a  laige  house  in  a  Tery  short  time.  There 
is  no  danger  to  delicate  foliage.  Uany  nurserymen  and  gar- 
deners whose  opinions  are  of  Taloe  greatly  appreciate  it  on. 
the  score  of  economy  of  time  and  material,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  comfort  to  those  who  haTe  to  use  it— 0.  Hblkan,  The 
6hrdmit  Or&wn  East  Cntrt,  Worcester. 


YOUNG  GARDENEBS— GLASS  FOB  VINJBBJES. 

As  a  young  gardener  I  haTe  been  pleased  at  seeingthe  gooff 
adTice  giTen  to  us  in  the  pages  of  roe  Journal.  I  know  the 
Talue  of  tiie  adTice  giTen  for  young  men  to  haTe,  if  possible, 
the  friendship  of  a  neighbouring  pudener.  I  haTe  held  my 
present  situation  for  nearly  twelve  months,  and  aneighbounng: 
gardener  who  is  older  in  years  and  experience  has  giTen  me 
many  timely  hints  and  has  helped  me  on  greatly.  The  next 
thing  I  wish  to  testify  to  is  the  keeping  account  of  all  work 
that  is  done.  I  haTe  done  tiiis  eTcr  since  the  second  year  of 
my  apprenticeship,  and  I  can  look  otct  my  books  and  see  when 
seeds  were  sown,  when  plants  were  potted,  and  find  other 
information  which  ia  of  great  Taloe  to  me  now,    I  moeSre 
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great  help  from  "  Work  for  the  Week  "  in  the  Jomnal,  which 
I  always  read  first,  and  I  think  the  advice  there  given  is  very 
nsefol  for  young  gardeners  generally. 

I  haye  another  thing  to  write  about,  that  is  glass  for  a  vinery. 
A  large  vinery  here  is  glazed  with  thick  plate  glass  and  planted 
chiefly  with  Black  Hamburgh.  Last  season  the  Vines  were 
started  just  after  Christmas.  Grapes  were  ripe  in  June,  and 
with  all  the  ventilation  possible  the  wood  was  not  wedl  ripened 
when  pruned  in  November.  They  were  started  in  December, 
breaking  veiy  slowly,  and  they  are  now  in  flower,  a  few  of  the 
earliest  bunches  requiring  thinning.  I  think  that  the  thick 
glass  is  the  cause  of  this  backwardness.  At  the  end  of  the 
house,  where  the  wood  was  not  so  well  ripened,  the  bunches 
are  not  numerous.  In  another  vinery,  glazed  with  clear  glass 
and  not  started  till  the  end  of  March,  and  then  with  very  little 
fire  heat,  the  Vines  ripened  their  wood  nearly  as  soon  as  the 
other.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  to  deal  with  Vines 
under  thick  plate  glass,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  be  the  last. — 
G.  Hilton,  Cfreat  Totham,  Euex. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Wb  remind  our  readers  that  the  National  Aubicttla 
Sooibtt'b  Show  (southern  section)  will  be  held  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  on  Tuesday 
next  Assuming  that  the  display  will  be  equal  to  those  of 
the  past  two  years,  we  do  not  hesitate  saying  that  the  Exhi- 
bition will  be  worthy  of  extensive  patronage,  not  by  Auricula 
lovers  only,  but  by  admirers  of  fiowers  generally,  for  a  col- 
lection of  Auriculas  is  unquestionably  beautiful. 

Mb.  Bedfebn,  the  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Chrys- 
anthemum Society,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  £10  from  Mr. 
Bardney  of  Liverpool  towards  the  fund  now  being  raised  for 
the  NATIONAL  Show  of  Chbysanthemums  to  be  held  in 
Birmingham  in  November  next,  and  reminds  exhibitors  in 
London  and  elsewhere  that  they  should  now  respond  to  the 
Liverpool  challenge  and  contribute  their  share,  so  that  it  may 
really  be  a  national  contest  for  superiority  in  the  cultivation 
of  tms  superb  winter  flower. 

Wb  are  requested  to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  the 

great  Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  being  fixed  for 
the  first  week  in  July,  the  Committee  of  the  Aylesbury  Hor- 
ticultural Society  have  decided  to  alter  the  date  of  their 
summer  Show  from  July  3rd  to  Jime  26th. 

— —•  In  our  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  last  week  we  omitted  to  record  that  Messrs.  Veitch 
exhibited  a  remarkably  beautiful  new  Dendrobium,  D.  Bry- 
merianum,  for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  The 
flowers  are  finely  formed,  of  a  rich  golden  yeUow,  the  labellum 
being  very  deeply  fimbriated  or  laciniated. 

Referring  to  the  excellent  article  on  the  culture 

of  Mignonette  on  page  266  a  correspondent  vmtes  that 
Mr.  Bardney  practises  all  that  he  preaches,  for  he  never  saw  a 
finer  example  of  Mignonette  in  pots  than  he  recently  inspected 
in  the  garden  under  the  charge  of  that  cultivator.  The  variety 
now  fiowering  so  finely  is  the  old  one  commonly  grown  in 
gardens,  and  which  Mr.  Bardney  recommends  as  the  best  for 
sowing  in  the  autumn  for  producing  a  spring  supply  of  this 
erer-welcome  flower. 

"The  Almond  tree,  usually  a  pioneer  of  spring, has 

not,"  writes  a  correspondent, "  yet  flowered  about  Gravesend,  and 
it  is  thought  the  trees  have  been  so  thoroughly  checked  that 
there  will  be  no  bloom  on  them  this  season.'* 

A  correspondent,  "  H.  C.  T.,  GUugoWf"  writes  as 

follows: — "In  reply  to  the  query  of  'A.  M.  6.'  on  page  261 
relative  to  spiders,  I  do  not  think  spiders  are  generally  to  be 
found  in  pairs.  The  sexes  may  occasionaJly  be  found  together, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  If  'A.  M.  B.'  searches  for  the  spiders 
in  order  to  destroy  them,  as  I  presume  he  does  from  classing 
them  along  with  snails  and  earwigs,  he  could  not  commit  a 
greater  mistake.  Spiders  feed  on  £es  and  other  insects,  many 
of  which  are  very  injurious  to  plants,  and  I  have  often  seen 
them  sucking  the  juices  of  the  aphides ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  I  am  not  aware  of  any  injury  done  by  them,  and  they 
should  therefore  be  ^tected.  The  large  handsome  spider 
mentioned  by  '  A.  M.  B.'  is  probably  Epeira  diademata,  derch ; 
and  may  it  not  partly  be  owing*  to  its  numbers  on  the  Apple 
txee  on  which  it  was  in  greatest  abundance  that  this  tree  is 
specially  mentioned  as  being  healthy  7 " 

Poisonous  Yew  Tbbe&— "H.  D.'*  aska  why  some  Tew 


trees  are  virulently  poisonous  and  some  hannless.  Does  the  eex. 
of  the  tree  make  any  difference  7  In  a  notice  of  the  Goodwood 
Home  Farm  this  is  mentioned  as  a  fact,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  poisonous  Yews  in  West  Bottom  and  Molecomb  Bottom 
have  been  fenced  in,  and  that  the  adjoining  trees,  altiiough  not 
fenced,  have  not  been  found  injurious. 

As  will  be  seen  in  our  advertising  columns  the  excellent 

new  Camellias  raised  by  Mr.  Hovey  of  Boston,  XJ.S.A.,  aie  to 
be  sold  to-day  (Thursday)  at  Mr.  Stevens's  rooms.  It  wiU  be 
remembered  that  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  these 
seedlings  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  on  March  25th. 

Seybbe  frostSi  says  the  Daily  Neivit  have  recently 

made  sad  havoc  in  the  market  gardens  around  Paris.  There 
is  likely  to  be  a  bad  account  of  Plums,  Apricots,  and  Peaches. 
A  grim  caricature  in  the  "  Charivari "  represents  Winter  taking 
leave  of  Spring,  and  saying — "  There  was  no  need  to  send  me 
away,  for  you  are  doing  just  as  I  did."  It  appears  much  ihe 
same  in  Englimd.  From  Newcastle  we  hear  that  showers  of 
hail  fell  all  last  week,  and  that  the  ground  was  covered  4  inches 
deep  with  snow.  From  Durham  a  letter  informs  us  that  the 
mercury  of  the  thermometer  sank  to  22°  at  Easter,  and  on 
Saturday  last  snow  fell  heavily  for  three  hours  in  the  neigh- 
bourhocKl  of  London. 

The  Dutch  official  trade  returns  show  that  the  export 

of  FLOWER  bulbs  during  the  sixteen  years  from  1861  to  the 
end  of  1876  amounted  in  value  to  19,640,000  Dutch  fiorins  (about 
£1,636,000),  or  an  annual  average  of  over  £100,000.  It  appears 
that  the  vsklue  has  been  annually  rising ;  thus  the  export  for 
1876  is  set  down  at  1,666,000  florins  (nearly  £139,000).  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  survey  the  land  devoted  to  rearing  bulbs  of 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  similar  flowers  amounts  to  240  hectare^ 
or  nearly  600  acres.  Of  these  about  10  acres  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Egmont,  about  90  around  Yelsen,  while  the 
remaining  600  acres  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haarlem, 
Schoten,  Bloemendaal,  and  Heemstede.  But  besides  these 
special  locidities,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  bulbs  is  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale,  there  are  innumerable  small  patches 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  where  Tulip  and  Hyacinth  bulbe 
axe  reared  with  great  care  and  success. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writing  to  us  on  birds  and  FBUTP 

observes — **I  was  considerably  annoyed,  when  my  yellow 
Crocuses  began  to  appear  this  spring,  to  find  that  the  simuzowb 
had  determined  to  rob  me  of  every  flower  as  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  intervals  between  the  rows  were  every  morn- 
ing scattered  with  fragments  of  mutilated  buds  and  flowers. 
To  prevent  if  possible  further  damage,  I  stretched  across  the 
beds  a  piece  of  light  thread  attached  to  little  sticks  about 
6  inches  above  the  surface,  and  on  the  middle  I  tied  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  from  that  time  not  a  Crocus  was  touched,  until 
thmking  that  danger  was  over  I  removed  the  contrivance, 
when  the  mischief  was  recommenced  as  vigorously  as  ever*. 
On  replacing  the  threads  the  birds  again  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance.  A  friend  has  subsequently  informed  me  that  last 
year  his  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  were  in  like  manner 
attacked  until  he  twisted  threads  in  and  out  among  the 
branches,  when  the  birds  seemed  afraid  to  come  near  them. 
This  spring  he  has  observed  that  the  birds  have  avoided  the 
bushes  on  which  the  remains  of  last  year's  thread  still  hang, 
whilst  they  have  completely  stripped  the  buds  off  freshlj 
planted  bushes  which  had  not  been  so  protected.  The  remedy 
18  a  simple  one,  and  may  be  worth  the  consideration  of  you£ 
correspondents  who  complain  so  bitterly  of  their  lossesJ' 

Now  that  the  weather  has  become  somewhat  spring-- 

like,  it  is  found  that  many  young  Conifers,  &c^  have  been 
damaged  in  the  Scotch  nurseries.  In  low-lying  damp  localities- 
many  shrubs  have  been  cut  down  by  the  frost.  Cabbage  and 
Cauliflower  plants  are  extremely  scarce,  9#.  per  thousand  being 
obtained  in  market  for  the  former,  whilst  for  a  hundred  planta 
is  chafed  Is.  6d. 

Wb  are  glad  to  leam  from  the  balance  sheet  of  the 

United  Hobticultubal  Benefit  and  Pbovidbnt  Socibtt 
that  the  finances  are  in  a  satisfactorjr  state,  and  that  there  i» 
a  substantial  increase  of  capital  for  investment.  The  econo- 
mical manner  in  which  the  Society  is  managed  and  the  safe 
investment  of  the  funds,  together  with  the  advantages  it  offers 
to  members,  recommend  it  as  worthy  of  support  of  those 
engaged  in  gardening  pursuits.  The  Society  not  only  afl^ordff 
benefit  in  sicJcness,  but  further  combines  the  principle  of  a 
savings'  bank  with  that  of  life  insurance.  The  Committee 
room  of  the  Society  is  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Qeorge  Streei^ 
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Adelpbi,  London.  Mr.  Baker,  The  Gardens,  Ooombe  Cottage, 
Kingston  Hill,  Surrey,  is  ^e  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  and 
Mr.  McElroy,  The  Gardens,  Moray  Lodge,  Oampden  Hill, 
Kensington,  W.,  the  Secretary.  The  Society  consists  of  up- 
wards  of  seventy  benefit  members  and  a  small  number  of 
honorary  members. 

Wk  have  received  a  portrait  of  the  new  double-flowered 

Indian  Azalea  Eupbbss  of  India  (A.  Van  Geert).    At  the 

Intemationid  Show  held  at  Ghent  in  April,  1878,  where  this 

fine  Azalea  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  it  obtained  the 

first  prize  under  the  provisional  name  of ''  H^ros  des  Flandres.** 

'Since  then,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society  held  on  the  11th  of  March  last,  it 

*  obtained  a  first-class  certificate.    A  new  white  double-flowered 

Tndian  Azalea,  Louisa  Pynaebt,  originates  from  one  of  the 

most  successful  Ghent  growers,  the  late  Mr.  L.  Brugge,  who  has 

raised  a  good  many  of  the  best  varieties  now  in  commerce. 


SWANSEA  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Ths  second  annual  Swansea  Spring  Flower  Show  was  held  on 

'Thnisdav,  April  3rd,  and  though  it  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have 
paaeed  tne  experimental  stage,  yet  the  measure  of  sucoess  attend- 
ing  it,  and  the  floral  resouroes  of  the  district,  afford  promise  of 
its  speedy  establishment  on  a  firm  basis.  The  prizes  offeced  were 
not  large,  but  the  exhibits  were  of  choice  quality,  and  the  effect 

•of  the  whole  when  arranged  in  the  Music  Hall  was  charming. 
Ihfjr.  Sterling,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Park  Wein, 

•secured  prizes  for  the  best  collection  of  Azaleas — ^Triumphans, 
lELeine  des  Doubles,  Flag  of  Truce,  and  Iveryana ;  for  a  collection 

*of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants — Dracaena  ferrea,  Draciena  aus- 
trails,  Sabal  umbraculifera,  Latania  borbonica.  Seaforthia  elegans, 
^c ;  also  for  cut  Roses  Gloire  de  Diion  and  Marshal  Niel.  Mr. 
Warmington,   gardener   to  J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,   Penllergare, 

>«eoorBd  the  first  prize  for  cut  Camellias  and  second  for  Deutzias, 
Azaleas,  and  Orchids,  DendroMum  nobile  being  a  very  fine  sped- 

4nen« 

Hr.  R.  Stafford,  gardener  to  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Ynisygerwn, 

-^zlubited  a  splendid  collection  of  Auriculas,  including  the  follow- 
ing :  Netherwood's  Othello,  Seedling,  Grey  Friar,  Turner's  C.  J. 
!Peny,  Smith's  Ann  Smith,  Tnull's  Anna,  Summerscale's  Catha- 
rina.  Among  the  Alpines  were  Nat  Norman,  Diana,  Nimrod, 
Dolly  Yarden,  Trojan,  all  Mr.  Turner's  flowers,  and  one  seedling. 

^he  six  best  selfs  were  all  seedlings.  In  the  show  of  gold-laced 
Polyanthuses  were  Exile,  William  lY.,  Cheshire  Favourite,  and 
Formosa.    The  same  exhibitor  also  staged  Primulas,  double  and 

-single  Primroses,  and  perpetual-flowenng  Carnations.  J.  T.  D. 
Uewelyn,  Esq.,  has  this  year  again  kindly  issued  a  public  invi- 
tation to  lovers  of  flowers  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ynisygerwn.  in  the 
Vale  of  Neath,  while  lus  favourite  Auriculas  are  in  bloom,  a 

.privilege  which  is  highly  nrized  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Alfred  Patrick,  grardener  to  Major  Phillips  of  Cmmlin  Hall, 
Honmouth,  received  Uie  first  prize  for  Orchids  with  a  remark- 

Tible  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum :  he  also  showed  fine 
examples  of  Lycaste   Skinned,  Calanthe  Veitchii,  and  others, 

•and  splendid  cut  blooms  of  Roses  Isabella  Sprunt,  President,  and 
Martehal  Neil,  with  some  fine  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  The  same 
exhibitor  also  won  the  first  for  Cucumbers.  Mr.  John  Gardner, 
gardener  to  Richard  Hughes,  Esq.,  Ynistawe,  was  first  for  six 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Ferns,  and 
second  for  Auriculas.  Mr.  John  Lodge,  gardener  to  T.  Cory, 
Esq.,  Sketty,  secured  fnrizes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  He 
staged  a  splendid  specimen  of  Chorozema  cordifolia ;  he  was  also 
placed  first  for  Cinerarias  and  Lilies  of  the  Yallev.  For  table 
-decorations  Mr.  Patrick,*Ounilin  Hall,  was  first,  followed  by  Mr. 
Oane  of  Park  Wein  and  Mrs.  Primaven. 


COTTAGERS'  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

With  their  usual  kindness  your  correspondents  have  come 
-forward  to  assist  <<Yobkshibb  Curate"  in  the  matter  of 
^forming  a  cottagers'  society.  With  the  advice  offered  by 
Messrs.  Moorman  and  Muir  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  fault, 
^et  ten  years'  practical  acquaintance  with  our  local  show  at 
Lnmley  Castle,  together  with  my  friend  Mr.  Witherspoon's 
views  of  "  leaving  anything  to  the  whim  and  caprice  "  of  the 
Judge,  warrants  me  in  exhorting  **  Yobksbibs  Curate  "  to 
be  precise  and  exact  in  tt^e  wording  of  his  schedule.  Such 
ind&nite  terms  as  **  dish,  "  bunch,"  **  collection,"  &c.,  should 
never  be  allowed  in  any  prise  list  without  special  qualification. 
At  tiae  Show  just  lefexredto  disputes  have  occurred  concerning 
^e  decisions  of  the  judges  in  the  cottagers'  fruit  class,  arising 
-from  the  &ct  tlliat  some  competitors  measure  their  fruit,  and 
"Stage  ezactiy  the  quantity  named  in  the  schedule,  which  is 
igenerally,  I  think,  a  pint ;  while  others  fill  their  plates  full, 
•staging  probably  a  quttrt^  and  are  frequently  awarded  the  prize, 


always  supposing  that  the  quality  of  the  two  dishes  are  equal 
or  nearly  so.  The  man  who  staged  the  **  regulation  "  quantity 
could  in  all  probability  have  furnished  more,  but  although 
following  the  instructions  in  the  society's  schedule,  he  loses  the 
pnEGj  and  a  dispute  consequently  ensues.  Last  year  tiliia 
matter  was  put  before  the  judges,  and  was  strictly  observed, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  *^  heaped  plate  "  men. 

Again,  there  is  or  ought  to  be  a  great  difference  in  the  judg- 
ing of  cottagers'  produce  as  compared  with  that  of  gentlemen's 
gardeners.  Not  that  gardeners  do  not  try  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  land  under  their  charge,  but  from  the  fact 
that  the  produce  which  suits  the  cottager  with  his  large 
family  would  be  inadmissible  to  the  tables  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  The  cottager  strives  to  grow  his  vegetables  as 
large  as  possible,  and  so  long  as  they  possess  quality  they  must 
be  judged  accordingly. 

With  offering  prizes  for  the  best  kept  and  best  cropped  allot- 
ment or  cottage  garden  I  entirely  agree,  for  I  have  round  some 
of  the  most  noted  "  show  "  men  in  our  district  the  most  un- 
tidy of  cottage  gardeners,  the  consequence  of  devoting  all 
their  time  and  attention  to  some  pet  object. 

Providing  prizes  for  children  is  another  laudable  object,  especi- 
ally now  that  botany  is  so  generally  studied .  Collections  of  wild 
fruit  are  also  suitable,  for  which  prizes  can  be  offered  ;  arrange- 
ment on  tray,  basket,  or  otherwise  with  the  common  and  bo- 
tanical names  attached  being  made  special  considerations. 
Pursuits  of  this  kind  help  greatly  to  mitigate  the  great  evils 
which  arise  from  misspent  hours.  Those  who  saw  the  collec- 
tion of  wild  fruits  at  Lumley  Castle  Show  last  year,  kindly 
contributed  by  the  under  gardeners  at  Lambton,  will  not 
readily  forget  it 

"  Yorkshire  Curate  "  cannot  do  better  than  accept  the 
preferred  schedules  and  revise  them  so  that  they  will  meet  the 
exigencies  of  his  case,  care  being  taken  to  eliminate  all 
passages  or  words  that  are  capable  of  being  misconstrued  ;  also 
to  see  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  ''whim  and  caprice"  of  the 
judge.— Peter  Ferouson. 

REVIEW. 

TJie  Natiw  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  States.  Sy 
Thomas  Meehan.  Illustrated  by  Chromo-lithographs.  4to. 
Boston  :  L.  Prang  6c  Co. 

This  is  a  work  which  will  be  a  very  valuable  one  to  British 
gardeners  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  cultivation  of  hardy  plants.  Some  of  our  most 
beautiful  border  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  are  natives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  the  work  before  us  we 
have  them  represented  most  fi^ithf  ully  in  the  admirably  exe- 
cuted chromo-lithographs,  and  well  described  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Meeban.  Two  volumes  are  now  completed,  and  contain  ninety- 
six  portraits  of  the  flowers,  natural  size.  The  work  is  issued  in 
parts  to  subscribers  only,  and  each  part  consists  of  four  coloured 
plates  and  sixteen  pages  of  text.  It  is  a  valuable  as  well  as  a 
beautiful  book,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it. 


MOWING. 

No  one  can  deny  how  important  it  is  for  every  gardener  old 
and  young  to  be  able  to  mow  well.  I  admit  that  almost  every 
gardener  during  his  apprenticeship  is  taught  tlie  art  of  mow- 
ing more  or  less.  1  well  remember  my  first  lesson  in  mowing, 
and  how  proud  I  was  with  my  first  scythe  ;  nor  shall  I  ever 
forget  my  first  morning  when  using  it.  I  thought  I  had  se* 
lected  the  worst  scythe  in  the  shop,  I  could  not  make  it  cut, 
but  one  of  the  old  mowers  cheered  me  up  by  sharpening  it, 
and  my  master  showed  me  how  to  use  it.  Perhaps  every  young 
gardener  has  not  teachers  who  take  so  much  trouble  with  them 
as  my  friends  did  with  me.  But  if  a  young  gardener  takes  an 
interest  in  his  work  and  is  willing  to  be  taught,  a  good  master 
will  be  pleased  to  instruct  and  help  him  all  he  can. 

I  know  many  young  gardeners  think  if  they  have  a  little 
knowledge  of  mowing  tlutt  will  be  all  they  are  likely  to  require 
now  mowing  machines  are  so  much  in  fashion ;  but  there  are 
many  times  when  mowing  machines  cannot  be  used,  and  then 
the  scythes  have  to  be  brought  out,  and  sometimes  young 
gardeners  have  to  be  called  out  too ;  and  now  the  trial  begins, 
not  only  to  the  mowers,  but  oftener  a  trial  for  the  head  gar- 
dener when  he  sees  what  has  hitherto  been  a  well-kept  lawn 
disfigured  by  the  grass  being  cut  short  in  some  places  and  in 
other  places  left  long  or  scarcely  cut  at  all,  and  sometimes  the 
turf  cut  up  altogether,  and  in  ouier  places  ribbed« 
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To  bU  young  garilcnen  1  would  lay.  Le&in  to  mow.  kud  to 
mow  well,  and  take  ou  iatercit  in  ttaiit  brancb  of  your  pro- 
feasiou  as  well  aa  io  the  more  iuteresting  part  ai  gnrdeuiug,  lo 
that  when  ;oa  become  maatcre  and  have  men  under  you,  and 
perhapa  an  nppreotice,  you  will  bo  Able  to  teach  with  cod- 
fldenoe.— 6.  Dbay,  Piltes  Park. 

BAMBOO  SHADING. 
IM  the  annexed  engmving  (lig.  42).  ia  represented  a  mode  of 
•hadii^  adopted  Rn>l  recommeuded  by  the  New  Plant  and 
Bulb  Compaof.  Colchester.  For  pUatn  requiring  aubdued  | 
light  in  summer,  Bucb  as  Fem».  r>ilm9,  Orcbids,  and  rariona  | 
fine-foliaged  plants,  thi«  mode  <if  tbading  is  vciy  suitable  and  | 
is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  wind,  jet  it  is  at  the  Hame  time 
light  and  also  durable.  Moveable  ehftdiijgs  have  an  lulTUilAge 
over  pigmeata  applied  to  tbe  glnsi,  inasmuch  as  fhode  is  only  , 
AOorded  when  it  is  nee.ieJ  by  the  fornier  ayatera.  whereas  by  j 
the  latter  the  shadt;  is  often  too  dense  during  a  turm  of  dull  i 
weather.  Banboo  screens  are  also  reciimnifuiied  for  ensuring  | 
the  glaaa  from  breakage  by  baiUtoriui  during  the  auiniuer,  and  [ 
for  Uiis  purpose  they  are  no  doubt  eSuctivc.  Screens  of  this  i 
nature  are  cztenBively  employed  in  contineutnl  nuneriea,  and  ; 
give  great  satisfaction  ;  we  bare  also  seen  them  uted  with 
advantage  for  sheltering  bedding  aud  otbur  hiUf-hardy  piaota 


during  tbe  tprioi;  month",  and   fur  nhmling  mich   plnnta  as 
Camellias  when  placed  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer. 

The  shnding  referred  to  consists  of  light  bamboo  to<1h,  a  little 
Rtonlerand  stronger  than  reeds.  Tarying  from  three-aizteienthBto 
three -ei);htba  of  an  inch  in  cliameler,  the  nmatler  site  alternating 
with  the  lariMraiie,  while  Btouler  rods,  three-qiiHrterinch  thick, 
are  interspersed  heri'  and  there  to  Mlren'jthen  the  whole,  inter- 
laced about  every  U  inehe»  apart  with  a  coarse  strong  and; 
durable  twine  made  from  the  outer  hu»k  of  the  coc(»  nut  in 
widths  of  from  8  to  10  feot.  and  in  lengths  as  onlered.  The 
rods  when  put  up  run  horizontally.  The  mat,  beinp  perfectly 
flexible  and  very  licbt,  can.  when  in  use.  be  pinilyrolled  up  by 
a  cord  fastened  abore,  passing  downward  and  beneath  the  mat, 
round  the  roller  of  the  mat  at  its  lower  margin,  then  up  again 
to  the  top,  whence  pacing  over  a  screw  pulley,  the  eoid  de- 
scends again  to  the  bottom  of  the  mat,  where  it  is  within  nMh 
of  the  manipulator. 

SUMMER  FLOWER  BED  ARRANGEMENTS. 

"J.  H.  R."  asks  for  a  few  hints  how  to  utilise  the  common 
sorts  of  bedding  plantii,  and  "  iBiau  SuBfiCRlBER  "  withes  to 
know  if  it  is  permissible  to  associate  beds  of  Oeraninms  and 
nmilar  pUnts  with  carpet  beds ;  also  if  the  plants  employed  in 
the  carpet  beds  of  the  metiupolia  will  succeed  in  the  moist 
climate  of  the  EmeiHld  Isle  and  withstand  tbe  effects  of  cold 
winds.  Such  qneEtions  Bnj;ge»t  that  there  are  man;  owners  of 
■mall  ganlens  to  whom  a  few  bints  may  now  be  useful,  and  in 
order  to  render  them  as  cleat  as  possible  I  will  classify  each  under 
a  distinct  heading. 

Cabpet  Beddiko. — This  popular  style  of  arrangement  is 
■o  datable  aud  effective  and  admits  of  so  much  variety  in  small 


beds,  as  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  In  tbe  bosom  of  manj- 
ao  enthusiastic  amateur  whose  plants  are  numbeted  by  th» 
down  rather  than  the  hundreds  aud  thousands  required  to  do- 
full  justice  to  a  small  group  of  carpet  beds.  Due  considention 
must  therefore  be  given  to  ways  aud  means  before  its  adoption 
is  resolved  upon  ;  effects  of  climate  must  also  be  thought  of, 
and  when  garaens  are  exposed  to  the  adverse  influence  of  cold 
winds  it  ia  well  to  pause,  as  >'  Irish  Subscbibeb  "  has  done, 
aod  think  twice  before  a  prominent  position  is  assigned  ta 
tender  plants  such  as  Coleus  and  Altemaolheras  requiring  the- 
temperature  of  a  stove  to  keep  tbem  alive  in  winter,  the  tailoie 
of  which  would  mar  tbe  effect  of  the  whole.  Bearing  in  mind 
□ever  to  venture  upon  plants  of  this  class  except  the  garden  i* 
well  sheltered  or  quite  safe  in  the  sunny  south,  moch  may  be 
done  with  the  aid  of  the  more  hardy  Saiifragas,  Seduma, 
Scmpervivnms,  and  Echeveriaa  among  succulents,  as  well  as 
such  yellows  as  Arabis  lucida  variegata.  Oolden  Euonymua, 
Vinca  clegantissima,  Oolden  Fleece  Thyme,  Thymus  margiiutA 
eleKantiasima,  Sedum  acre  elegans,  Ixjnicera  aoreo-reticolata, 
and  Oolden  Pyrethnim  ;  locb  grey  and  white  variegated  plants. 
aa  Santolina  incana.  Leucophyton  Brownii,  Antennaria  tomen- 
toea,  Achillea  umbcllata,  Guaphalium  lanatum,  the  nlveiT- 
edged  Thymus  vari^cata,  Eaonymus  radicans  varie^tats,  and 
Polemoninm  cseruleum  variegatum,  witb  Mentha  Pnleginni 
gibmltarica,  Sedum  Lydium,  ud  Veronica  Londonians  Got 
green,  tha  Irsainas  Herbstii  and  LJndeni 
for  crimson,  and  the  Lobelias  for  blue. 
All  these  nlanls  are  of  proved  merit,  and 
the^  afford  sufflcieot  variety  for  an  entire 
design.  Almost  all  of  them  make  capital 
edgings  to  beds  of  tall-growing  planta, 
and  carpet  beds  may  be  miogiea  witb 
bed*  of  tall  plants  agreeably,  each  gaining- 
Bom*thing  In  effect  by  force  of  craibaa^ 
the  tail  plant  also  serving  to  rslieve  tlw 
somewhat  monotonous  Batnesa  of  carpet 
beds. 

OEDtMABT  Bkddims.— By  this  term  I 
allude  to  sncb  plants  aa  Qeraniamt,  Ver- 
benas, and  Calceduiss.  With  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  plants  our  aim  should  be 
to  make  rich  maases  of  colour,  giving  pre- 
ierence  to  the  nameroas  sbsides  of  pink 
and  crimsoD  Uiat  we  now  have  amooK 
Oeraniums,  with  only  an  occaaiaBsl  bed 
of  scarlet  to  impart  brilliaDC7,and  of  dark 
purple  or  other  quiet  shade  to  soften  the 

!_ orighter  colours,  taking  especial  eaie  to 

have  edgings  of  dwarf  neat-Trowing  plants 
to  every  bed.  mingling  the  colours  in 
pleaaiog  harmony  and  agreeable  contrast.  Grey  tells  well 
next  to  grass,  and  is  therefore  most  used  for  edgings.  It 
may  also  be  repeated  in  the  ioterior  of  a  bad.  For  exampis, 
we  may  have  grey,  blue,  grey ;  or  grey,  blue,  pink,  and  gtey. 
Of  other  mixtures  there  may  be  white,  pink,  pnr|je,  yeUow  ; 
yellow,  crimson,  purple,  and  grey.  Scarlet  next  to  deep 
crimson,  or  scarlet  next  to  purple,  but  not  next  to  yellow. 
We  have  no  better  colour  for  a  central  mass  tban  a  deep 
crimson,  and  if  the  mass  be  a  large  one  it  should  have  & 
broad  mat^n  of  three  or  four  rows  of  a  golden  tricolor  Qera- 
nium  with  tbe  flowers  kept  picked  off.  Such  a  maaa  imparts 
a  peculiar  rich  tone  to  an  entire  design,  to  which  some  ^mVlipr 
clusters  of  the  same  colours  near  its  boundaries  materially 
contribute. 

^^'hen  there  is  not  enough  bedding  plants  do  not  foiset  how 
valuable  annuals  are  easily  raised — varied  in  colanr  and  durable. 
When  there  is  spnce.  beds  in  sminy  positions  should  always  be 
afforded  for  Portulaccaa,  double  and  single  Zinnias,  Petouia^ 
Asters,  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummoodii,  Linum,  and  Saponaria. 
Do  not,  however,  attempt  too  much  with  numeroua  large  beds 
and  Iwrdem  and  insulficient  means  for  raising  plan'"  *"  ~~  ~ 
and  Uw  li« 


better  plan  to  fill  the  centres  of  beds  a 


well.— Edwakd  Ldgkhdbst. 


e  back  part  of 


ANEMONE   ETELLATA. 

A.  STBLUTA   (the  Star  Anemone)    U  a  weU-known  sod 

favourite  species,  having  been  cultivated  itt  this  country  for 

more  than  two  centuries.     It  is  a  native  of  the  loutham  part* 

of  Germany  and  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  Levant     Dnlik« 
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*tt  Tarieties  

iHit  the  noniMl  ooloiir  ol  &e°apeciM*appeara 


tas^c  picTBilr,  than  ther  ones  were.    A  rerj  beantihil  variety 
has  been  recently  introdDced  bom  Oreece,  and  U  {crown  nnder 


i  borne  OD  stalk*  10  to 
12  budKS  in  heigbt,    Tbe  pctali  an  more  nnmeroni  and  leu 


pointed  than  In  tboM  of  the  type,  and  It  also  appeara  to  bare 
a  longer  period  of  blooming. 

Itt  place  in  the  Katden  is  *  wann  aheltered  border,  or  on 
Tockwork  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  light.  Where  it  mcceeda 
at  all  it  can  be  speedily  increaaed  by  diriiioit,  but  it  also  ripam 
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its  seed  freely.    Flowers  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May. 
— R.  D.  Taylor. 


PARAFFIN,  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

I  BEG  to  inform  Mr.  B.  Cowan  that  I  have  used  paraffin 
with  perfect  success  for  upwards  of  three  years  ;  but — like  all 
other  antidotes  for  scale,  mealy  bug,  &c. — it  requires  great 
care  in  its  application,  and  this  knowledge  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  trial  upon  different  plants.  All  gardeners  are  well 
aware  that  too  strong  a  dose  of  insecticide  (Fowler^s)  will 
cause  great  injury  to  Cinerarias. 

I  would  certainly  not  recommend  the  same  application  to 
Camellias  that  have  commenced  their  young  growths  as  to 
those  which  have  firm  wood  and  leaf.  My  Crotons  have  been 
twice  sponged  during  the  last  six  months,  and  I  find  no  evil 
effect  from  it,  and  wojild  therefore  seek  elsewhere  for  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Cowan's  Crotons  losing  their  leaves — very  pro- 
bably a  sudden  change  of  temperature  or  a  cold  draught  m>w- 
ing  direct  upon  them.  I  have  used  paraffin  for  sponging  Or- 
chids with  the  same  success,  but  on  no  account  would  I  use 
this  mineral  oil  for  dipping  any  form  of  plant.  The  syringe 
judiciously  used  is  far  preferable.  The  quantities  as  used  by 
Mr.  Cowan  are  even  less  than  my  own  practice,  and  therefore 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  cause  of  complaint.  My 
Vines  have  all  been  dressed  with  a  strong  mixture  of  paraffin, 
soot,  and  sulphur,  and  the  strength  of  the  young  wood  now 
18  a  proof  that  the  Vines  have  not  suffered  from  the  use  of 
such  a  strong  decoction.  To  young  gardeners  I  say,  Act 
with  caution  ;  old  men,  as  a  rule,  do  not  require  this  advice. 

— AlBEDALB. 

ANOTHER  VISrr  TO  THE  TOOTING  NURSERIES. 

When  I  was  at  Tooting  last  week  Mr.  Barr  asked  me  to 
come  again  in  another  fortnight  to  see  the  Daffodils.  This  I 
am  unable  to  do,  but  as  I  was  passing  through  London  on  my 
way  home  from  the  north  I  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a 
Tisit  not  only  to  his  grounds  but  also  to  Mr.  Robert  Parker's. 
It  was  a  cold  dreaiy  day,  and  I  had  travelled  from  Yorkshire, 
so  it  was  not  under  favourable  circumstances  that  I  paid  this 
visit ;  but  those  who  liye  in  such  distant  lands  as  I  do  cannot 
pick  and  choose  their  time,  but  must  go  when  they  can. 

I  found  a  great  many  Narcissuses  in  bloom  at  Mr.  Barr's, 
and  I  would  strongly  advise  any  of  vour  readers  who  are  fond 
of  this  bulb  to  pay  an  early  visit  to  these  experimental  grounds. 
A  whole  bed  was  devoted  to  that  smallest  specimen  of  the 
Daffodil  family  which  is  very  properly  called  minimus.  These 
tiny  little  bulbs  do  not  rise  higher  than  a  Crocus  or  Daisy,  but 
when  planted  in  masses  and  when  the  sun  shines  they  present 
the  appearance  of  a  carpet  of  gold.  Mr.  Barr  has  a  large  and 
very  valuable  collection  of  Narcissi  formed  and  nam^  and 
classified  by  the  late  Mr.  Leeds,  but  this  classification  has  been 
much  improved  by  Mr.  Barr.  These  Narcissi  are  b^inning  to 
bloom,  and  a  vast  variety  already  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of 
the  visitor.  Besides  the  Daffodib  there  were  several  other 
bulbs  and  plants  in  bloom. 

Since  I  was  last  at  Tooting  the  Primroses  have  come  into 
bloom.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  such  a  large  variety  of 
these  charming  plants.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  size  of  the 
pips  of  some.  I  noticed  one  pure  white  in  colour,  as  large  as 
an  Auricula,  with  a  most  perfect  eye.  Every  shade  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  was  represented,  and  the  pips  varied  in  size 
from  one  as  large  as  a  Bhilling  to  some  as  small  as  the  coin  I 
heard  a  clergyman  once  describe  as  the  most  unfortunate  of 
all,  a  threepenny-bit 

A  great  number  of  Scillas  and  Muscaris  were  in  bloom,  and 
a  whole  bed  of  Iris  reticulata  made  the  gardens  quite  gay. 
Several  Iris  persica  with  their  white  flowers  charmed  me,  and 
a  bed  of  that  large  handsome  Saxifrage  (Megasea)  crassifolia 
made  up  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  blooms  for  the  many 
shortcomings  of  this  late  season.  A  large  collection  of  hardy 
Cyclamens  in  pots  and  in  beds  were  in  full  bloom,  so  that  the 
gardens  may  almost  be  called  gay. 

Mr.  Parker  had  not  so  laige  a  variety  of  Daffodils  or  other 
bulbs  in  bloom,  but  he  had  many  interesting  Alpine  and  aquatic 
plants  which  well  repaid  me  for  my  visit.  SevenJ  beds  were 
rail  of  Arabises,  the  white  flowers  of  which  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  being  covered  with  anow.  .  Anbrietia  deltoides 
and  a  new  variety  called  aurea  are  interesting  Alpine  plants. 
Ficaria  ranunculoides  grandiflora  was  in  bloom,  and  several 
varieties  of  Hepatica  and  Dogstooth  Violets  made  the  place 
bright  even  on  a  dull  day. 


I  noticed  several  varieties  of  the  Saxifrage  family  ia  bloom, 
and  I  would  stronglv  recommend  any  of  yonr  readeza  who 
wish  to  buy  these  rock  plants  and  do  not  kxiow  what  to  select 
to  obtain  the  following,  which  were  all  in  bloom  on  April  9th 
— Megasea  media  and  pnlcherrima,  and  Saxifraga  pnmulina, 
Burseriana,  coriophylla,  diapensioides,  retosa,  and  Rocheliana. 
Several  of  the  Puschkinias  were  in  full  bloom,  among  others 
compacta  and  scilloides.  SciUa  aibirica  and  a  new  unnamed 
variety  were  also  very  attractive.  Lastly  I  saw  a  flne  specimen 
of  Triteleia  uniflora  lilacina. 

I  have  written  these  few  notes  with  the  hope  of  awristing 
anyone  who  may  be  anxious  to  know  what  hardy  balbs  and 
Alpine  plants  are  in  bloom  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the 
hope  tiiat  more  people  will  pay  attention  to  these  interesting 
plants. — Wtld  Savage. 


PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTa 

Fbitillabia  Eabblini.  Nat.  ord.,  Liliacese.  —  '<This 
singular  plant  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  It  was  sent 
as  long  ago  as  1836  by  Dr.  Fischer  of  St  Petersbuigh  to  Mr. 
Anderson  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  was  figured  at 
the  time  in  Sweet's  '''British  Flower  Garden,"  from  the  dwarf 
starved  specimens  that  flowered  at  Chelsea.  Within  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  again  introduced,  and  has  been  grown 
successfully  by  several  <Sfferent  cultivators  both  in  Germany 
and  in  England.  In  a  wild  state  it  is  widely  diffused,  as  it 
reaches  from  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains  southward  through 
Persia  and  Turkestan  to  Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan.  It 
has  not  yet  been  found  within  the  bounds  of  the  Flora  Indica. 
The  claims  of  Rhinopetalnm  to  be  regarded  as  a  genus  distinct 
from  FriUllaria  rest  only  upon  the  £sct  that  the  foveole  of  the 
upper  segment  of  the  perianth  is  decidedly  deeper  than  those 
of  the  other  five  segments,  which  gives  the  flower  a  alight 
irregularity ;  but  the  plant  is  so  completely  a  Fritillaiy  in  all 
other  points,  that  when  the  genus  was  monographed  it  was  kept 
as  a  section  only.  The  specimen  was  communicated  by  lu*. 
G.  Maw,  with  whom  it  flowered  early  in  the  month  of  October 
of  last  year."— (-ffd*.  Jfo^.,  t  6406.) 

Vebonica  LONaivoLiA,  var.  subsbssilis.  Nat.  ard.,  Scro- 
phulariacesB. — "  This  brilliant  Speedwell  hardly  differs,  even 
as  a  variety,  from  the  European  V.  longifolia,  which  ranges 
from  Lapland,  Denmark,  and  Lombardy  in  the  west,  through 
middle  Europe,  and  N.  Asia  to  China,  and  thence  to  the  Island 
of  Saghailen  and  Japan.  The  specimens  from  the  latter  conntzy 
have  been  distinguished  as  a  variety  by  Miquel,  on  account  A 
their  broader  leaves,  very  short  petioles,  and  sparse  pubescence, 
but  there  are  as  broad  and  as  shortly  petioled  specimens  in 
Europe ;  and  the  leaves  of  some  Japanese  ones  are  narrow- 
lanceolate.  It  is  further  very  near  the  common  continental 
V.  spicata,  Z.,  and  the  S.  Europe  and  N.  Asiatic  V.  paniculata, 
Z. ;  and,  as  Bentham  remarks,  is  connected  with  these  by  in- 
termediate states  or  garden  hybrids ;  so  that  it  is  diflScnlt  to 
assign  the  limits  of  the  species  m  the  wide-spread  and  beautiful 
Pseudolysimachia  section  of  the  genus  to  which  they  all  belong. 
In  cultivation  the  Japanese  plant  is  a  superb  object,  with  its 
dense  spikes  of  amethystine  blue  lucid  floweis,  and  deep  green 
halves.  It  has  been  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Ware  of  Tottenham, 
who  sent  the  specimen  to  Kew  in  August  of  last  year."-~ 
{Ibid.,  U  6407.) 

DioscOREA  YITTATA.  Nat,  ord.,  Dioscore8B.~"The  earliest 
mention  of  the  present  plant  is  in  Mr.  Bull's  catalogue  above 
cited.  We  have  had  it  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  for  manv 
years,  but  it  never  flowered  till  last  autumn.  It  agreed  wiui 
a  plant  belonging  to  the  section  Epistemon  of  Grisebach,  which 
we  have  had  in  the  herbarium  for  a  long  time  without  any 
q>eciflc  name,  gathered  by  Salzmann  near  Bahia ;  the  dried 
specimen,  like  the  living  one,  representing  only  the  staminate 
plant"— (JW<?.,  t.  6409.) 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHSV  OABDBir. 

Prompt  attention  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  injury  to  seed 
crops  just  cominff  up.  Small  birds  are  often  troublesome,  esped- 
ally  the  chaffinch,  which  pulls  up  the  seedhngs  before  the  flxst 
leaves  are  fully  formed.  This  may  be  prevented  by  coating  the 
seeds  with  red  lead  before  sowing  them,  or  if  tiiat  has  been  neg- 
lected the  seed  beds  must  be  netted  over.  Dustine  with  dry  soot 
on  damp  momingB  will  make  the  seedlinss  distastenil  to  the  birds, 
espedauy  sparrows,  which  are  very  fond  of  tfa«  tops  of  Peas  and 
attack  them  when  just  above  ground.  If  slugs  are  troublesome 
fresh-slaked  lime  is  most  suitable,  as  most  of  the  slugs  it  falls  npoa 
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frill  be  deetroyed.  Use  the  hoe  freely  among  crops  in  drills  in 
faYOOiable  weather.  Clear  away  the  stalks  of  exhausted  crops 
of  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecoles,  Ac,  and  prepare  the 
ground  for  successional  crops  of  Peas  or  early  Celery^  it  being  a 
ffood  plan  to  manure  well  after  every  crop,  and  to  dig  or  trench 
uie  ground  at  once.  Attend  to  the  earthing-up  and  staking  of 
Peas  when  sufficiently  advanced,  making  a  sowing  about  every 
fortnight,  or  as  required  to  maintain  the  succession,  and  sow  a 
row  or  two  of  Spinach  between  the  rows  of  Peas.  Perpetual  or 
Spinach  Beet  is  an  excellent  substitute,  and  if  sown  now  in  rows 
15  inches  apart  will  afford  a  good  supply  all  through  the  summer. 
Sow  Broad  Beans  so  as  to  meet  the  probable  demand.  The  supply 
of  Badishes  and  Lettuces  will  need  to  be  maintained  by  sowings 
OTery  two  or  three  weeks.  A  sowing  of  French  Beans  may  now 
be  Euade  upon  a  warm  border ;  Osbom's  Forcing,  Negro  Long- 
podded,  and  Canadian  Wonder  are  suitable.  A  sowing  of  the 
former  at  a  foot  distance  from  the  base  of  a  south  wall  will  come 
in  some  days  earlier. 

Herbs  of  some  kinds  are  constantly  in  request  in  most  establish- 
ments. The  run  is  generally  on  Tarragon,  Chervil,  Thyme,  Sage, 
Mint,  Savory.  Marjoram,  Basil,  Ac  Plantations  of  the  kinds  most 
in  request  snould  be  made  annually  during  this  month  on  a 
eheltered  border,  an  east  one  bemg  suitable.  Divide  the  roots  of 
such  plants  as  pot  Marjoram,  Tarragon,  Lemon  Thyme,  Penny- 
xoyal,  and  Tansy^^d  plant  them  in  rows  15  inches  to  18  mches 
apart ;  common  Thyme  and  Sag:e  may  also  be  divided,  but  seeds 
of  Thyme  and  Sage  sown  in  dnlls  12  to  15  inches  apart  afford 
better  results.  Bow  also  Savory  of  both  kinds.  Sweet  Marjoram, 
Sweet  Basil,  and  Chervil,  with  any  other  kinds  not  so  generally 
grown,  or  increasing  by  cuttings  or  division  of  the  roots  any  of 
•which  a  further  supply  is  necessary.  Fresh  plantations  of  Mint 
are  best  made  when  the  young  shoots  are  3  to  4  inches  long, 
taking  up  the  plants  with  a  few  roots  attached  and  planting  them 
about  l.foot  apart  every  waj.  with  an  alley  between  every  third 
or  fourth  row.  Change  of  soil  in  the  case  oi  herbs  is  as  necessary 
as  for  other  crops.  Potatoes  should  be  planted  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  Protection  should  be  at  hand  as  soon  as  the  earliest 
crops  appear  above  ground,  litter  being  very  useful.  A  little 
trouble  m  placing  it  over  the  tops  in  frosty  weather  may  prevent 
izxeparable  miscMef ,  removing  it  in  mild  weather. 

Jrorcing  i>efNxr(meitf.-- Tomatoes  will  require  considerable  at- 
tention in  stopping  and  tying,  removing  all  laterals  as  they  appear, 
keeping  one  stem  only,  and  when  the  plants  have  produced  four 
or  five  trusses  of  blooma  stop  the  lead,  and  when  tne  fruit  is  sec 
apply  liquid  manure  liberally  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Admit 
SIT  very  freely  to  all  plants  in  frames  or  pits,  and  from  those 
in  which  are  Lettuces,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  Brussels  Sprouts 
for  planting  out,  remove  the  lights  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  and  well 
hardened  ^ant  them  out,  thereby  liberating  the  frames  for  for- 
warding tne  later  crops  of  Tomatoes,  Capsicums,  and  I^nch 
Beans,  the  latter  being  better  if  removed  from  fruit  houses.  A 
Bowinf^  of  lYench  Beans  made  in  a  pit  or  ground  vinery  will  come 
in  a  long  time  before  those  in  the  open  ground ;  sow  them  in 
drills  about  18  inches  apart,  affording  10  to  12  inches  depth  of 

Sod  rich  soil,  placing  the  Beans  about  4  to  6  inches  apart, 
bom's  Pordng  and  Canadian  Wonder,  which  gives  some  fine 
pods,  are  the  most  suitable.  Where  very  early  Celery  is  required 
the  plants  should  now  be  strong  in  4  or  5-inch  pots,  and  Deine 
grown  near  to  the  glass  they  wiU  be  sturdy  and  may  be  planted 
out  under  handglasses,  the  soil  having  previously  been  taken  out 
1  foot  deep,  placing  6  inches  of  well-decomposed  manure  at  the 
bottom,  and  on  the  surface  8  or  4  inches  of  soil  to  plant  in,  put- 
ting out  four  plants  under  each  glass  at  equal  distances,  keeping 
moderate^  dose  for  a  few  days,  when  air  may  be  given  more 
freely  in  mvonrable  weather,  but  keep  the  glasses  on  at  night. 

VBUIT  HOUSES. 

Ftgs.SvLch  varieties  as  Early  Violet  and  Early  Prolific  of  the 
earliest  forced  trees  in  pots  will  be  showing  signs  of  ripening  the 
fruit,  when  watering  must  be  gradually  reduced  and  syringing 
must  cease ;  but  those  swelling  the  fruit  should  be  assisted  with 
]i<|uid  manure  twice  a  week,  syringing  the  trees  at  closing 
time.  Ventilate  freely  in  favourable  weather,  which  will  secure 
stout  growth  and  leathery  healthy  foliage.  No  fruit  tree  is  more 
benefited  by  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  than  the  Fig  j  any  kind  of 
shadingj  whether  by  other  plants  or  too  much  of  their  own  foliage, 
is  iniunous  and  must  be  strictly  guarded  against  by  pinchmg 
out  the  young  growths  in  the  later-started  houses,  and  thinning 
out  all  the  overcrowded  shoots.  The  borders  should  have  a 
mulch  of  half-decomposed  manure,  and  this  with  copious  water- 
ings will  impart  vigour  to  Uie  trees.  The  night  temperature 
when  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf  should  be  maintained  at  6CP  to  65°, 
and  70P  by  day,  allowing  it  to  rise  to  80^  or  86*>  from  sun  heat. 
The  cuttings  having  been  inserted  some  time  ago  as  advised,  and  it 
being  intended  to  grow  them  in  pots  for  fruiting,  they  should  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots,  so  as  to  afford  time  for  their  forming  good 
well-ripened  bushes  before  autumn.  From  the  cutting  pots  they 
may  be  transferred  to  6-inch  pots,  and  as  they  get  larger,  which 
they  will  do  rapidly,  they  may  be  transferred  to  9-inch,  and  have 
a  final  shift  into  the  fruiting  pot— viz.,  12-inch.    Turfy  loam,  with 


an  admixture  of  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  old  lime  or  brick  rubbish, 
a  sprinkling  of  half -inch  bones,  and  a  little  decomposed  manure, 
the  whole  well  incorporated,  will  suit  them  admirably,  employing 
plenty  of  drainage,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  pass  away 
freely. 

Figs  in  the  open  air  should  now  have  the  protection  removed 
and  eventually  pruning  the  trees,  thinning  out  the  least  fruitful 
shoots  and  old  and  bate  growths,  avoiding  overcrowding,  as  it  is  a 
common  error  in  Fig  culture  against  walls.  The  shoots  for  bearing 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  loosely  from  the  wall,  stopping  at  the 
third  or  fourth  joints  on  the  young  wood,  which  wm  assist  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit  and  induce  the  trees  to  break  and  produce 
short-jomted  wood  from  the  base  of  those  shoots  in  bearing. 

Peacke*  and  Nectarines, — Continue  syringing  the  trees  twice  a 
day  in  the  earliest  forced  house,  and  if  there  is  the  least  trace  of 
red  spider  apply  an  insecticide,  it  being  important  that  the  foliage 
be  thoroughly  clean  b^  the  time  syringing  ceases,  as  it  must  when 
the  fruit  commences  ripening.  AJford  thorough  waterings  as  re- 
quired to  inside  borders,  and  supply  such  trees  as  are  weak  and 
swelling  off  a  heavy  crop  with  liquid  manure.  Keep  the  shoots  well 
attend^  to  in  tying-in,  and  attend  early  to  disbudding  and  thin- 
ning the  fruit.  In  succession  houses  after  the  fruit  has  set  and  is 
Bwdling  freely  syringe  the  trees  twice  a  day,  and  in  the  latest  struc- 
ture a  gentle  damping  of  the  house  in  the  morning  and  early  after- 
noon is  advantageous — the  weather  being  dry  and  the  sun  hot — as 
a  parching  atmosphere  is  as  pernicious  as  an  over-moist  one  to  the 
setting  of  the  fruit.  Avoid,  however,  a  close  moist  atmosphere, 
and  in  dull  weather  turn  tne  heat  on  for  a  few  hours,  so  as  to 
secure  a  day  temperature  of  50®  to  55°  with  free  ventilation.  If 
there  is  an  excess  of  blossom  run  the  hand  on  the  under  side  of 
the  shoots  downwards,  and  so  displace  a  portion  of  the  flowers. 
This  more  particularly  applies  to  weakly  trees ;  and  although  the 
pollen  will  be  more  hkelj  to  be  dispersed  by  the  free  ventilation, 
yet  other  means  of  securing  a  good  set,  such  as  shaking  the  trees 
or  trellis,  and  brushing  the  anthers  with  brush,  feather,  or  some 
other  contrivance,  must  not  be  neglected. 

Melons, — The  earliest  plants,  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
weather,  are  now  swelling  off  their  fruit ;  Eecure  to  them  every 
ray  of  hght  hj  keeping  the  glass  clean,  and  water  liberally  at 
the  roots,  providing  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Avoid  over- 
cropping ;  it  not  onlj  diminishes  the  size  of  the  fruit,  but  is  fatal 
to  high  (Quality,  which  is  everything  in  a  Melon.  Apply  liquid 
manure  liberally  when  the  fruit  is  swelling  and  nearly  npe; 
but  avoid  stimulating  plants  before  they  have  set  their  fruit. 
While  observing  a  drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  roots 
when  the  fruit  is  setting  do  not  allow  the  foliage  to  flag ;  attend 
regularly  to  the  settio^  blossoms,  and  do  not  prune  if  possible 
during  the  setting  period,  but  stop  the  ^wths  as  the  blossom 
upon  each  is  impregnated.  ICaintam  a  mght  temperature  of  70° 
to  75°  by  day,  and  85°  to  90^  with  sun  heat,  ventilating  moderately, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  sudden  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture. Lftter  plants,  especially  those  in  pits  or  frames,  will  now  be 
showing  fruit,  and  unless  they  are  showing  in  abundance  remove 
the  first  lot,  for  it  is  important  that  the  female  blossoms  be  nearly 
of  one  stage  of  growth,  a  condition  that  caimot  always  be  secured, 
but  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  plenty  of  foliage  in  securing 
five  or  six  female  blossoms  of  simultaneous  growth  on  each  plant 
which  should  be  fertilised.  Maintain  a  good  bottom  heat,  and 
maintain  a  dry  condition  in  the  atmosphere.  After  the  fruit  is 
set  let  them  be  placed  on  a  piece  of  slate,  and  ultimately  raised 
on  a  flower  pot  aoove  the  foliage.  Continue  to  earth  up  the  plants 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  to  make  up  new  beds,  and  to  plant  out, 
potting  off  and  otherwise  preparing  for  planting  successional  beds, 
iiook  out  for  canker  at  the  collar,  and  prevent  its  spreading  by 
xnbbiog  quicklime  inu)  the  affected  parts. 

PLANT  HOUSBS. 

Groenhotue, — Strike  cuttings  of  Salvia  geeneraeflora,  S.  Heeri. 
and  S.  splendens  to  afford  pUmts  for  winter  flowering.  Cuttings  of 
moderate  strength  are  the  best,  inserting  them  in  loam  and  sand 
in  equal  proportions,  placing  the  pots  in  gentle  heat.  Pot  off 
singly  in  4Tinch  pots  when  rooted,  returning  the  plants  to  heat 
unul  established,  then  remove  them  to  a  cold  piL  affording  more 
pot  room  as  required.  Hydrangeas  have  fineheaoB  of  flowers,  and 
small  plants  are  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  Plants  that 
are  bemg  forced  into  flower  will  have  suckers  springing  from  the 


the  wood  well  ripened,  and  thej  will  flower  finely  next  spring. 
Shift  Humea  elegans  into  fiowering  pots  (the  fragrance  of  tms 
graceful  plant  is  appreciated  in  the  conservatory)  ;  also  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis  and  its  white  variety,  employing  8,  10,  or 
12-inch  pots,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plants,  and  using 
good  turfy  loam  with  a  fifth  t)f  well-decayed  manure  or  leaf  soil  and 
a  little  sand.  They  are  stately  plants  for  the  conservatory.  Shift 
young  plants  of  Solanum  Capsicastrum  into  4-inch  pots,  and  pre- 
pare for  planting  out  of  doors  when  the  frosts  are  gone.  Old 
plants  should  be  cut  well  back,  and  when  starting  into  growth 
remove  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  and  plant  them  18  inches  apart 
each  way  on  a  warm  border,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  early  m.  flower. 
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and  berry.  Bepot  FuduiaB^  stopping  tfaa  ahoota  vniil  the  piuit« 
are  eaffioienUy  fandahed,  using  the  iTringe  <^^  afternoon  to 
keep  down  red  spider.  £nconrMe  Oiloeolarias  with  li<|iud  ma* 
nure,  and  fnmigate  upon  the  mat  appeacxnoe  of  aohia,  for  it 
allowed  to  remain  it  aoon  spoils  their  appearance.  Peiargoninma 
BOW  throwing  up  thcar  troasea  ahonld  oe  aaHisfod  with  a  lifetle 
Bqnid  manure  tvetr  other  time  thaj  are  watered.  The  note 
being  well  filled  with  roota  the  planta  nmat  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  for  want  of  water,  or  the  foliage  will  be  apoiled.  Hare 
the  ahoota  well  trained,  and  keep  a  atrict  kKdcront  for  apkidea, 
deatnmng  them  aa  soon  as  diaoorered.  Planta  nK{nind  for 
Jalj  m>wering  should  hare  the  points  of  the  ahoota  pinched  out, 
and  be  ahiftad  into  larser  pota  if  the  roota  an  oramped.  Poi 
oiE  Chrysanthemum  cnttinga  Inserted  early  in  the  year,  naiif  good 
loam  with  a  fifth  of  well-decayed  manure  and  a  aixth  ofauidi 
pinching  out  the  points  at  4  to  6  inehea  of  growth^  and  keeping 
the  planta  crently  growing  in  a  cold  frame. 

JFVrM.— Tree  f'ema  wiU  be  growing  rapidly^  and  mnat  not  be 
Beg[leoted  for  water.  They  wiU  be  benefited  by  having  their  ateaaa 
synnged  twice  a  day ;  but  where  this  ia  done  it  is  neoeasary  to 
water  well  at  the  roota,  aa  the  8yringin|^  makes  the  surface  of  the 
pots  or  tuba  damp  whilst  there  is  a  deficiency  of  water  lower  down  ; 
and  aa  many  kinds  of  Tree  Yenm  can  be  k^t  in  oomparatiTely 
email  pota,  making  strong  vigorona  growth,  they  require  Tsry 
copioua  supplies  of  water,  espeoialljr  when  pushing  up  toe  fronda. 
Borne  Ferns  are  impatient  of  syringing  overhead,  ancn  aa  Hotho- 
chlflsnaa,  Cheilanthes,  and  GTmnogrammas ;  but  a  good  moistare 
must  be  maintained  by  sprinkling  every  available  surface  of  the 
house  two  or  three  times  a  day,  whilst  most  of  the  rigorous  kinda 
are  benefited  by  a  gentie  syringing  in  the  morning  and  late  aftep 
noon.  Dwarf-growing  kinds  uiould  be  kept  near  the  glass ;  it  is 
a  mistake  to  treat  them  as  if  they  delighted  in  intense  gloom. 
All  that  most  kinds  require  is  the  fieroe  rays  of  the  sun  broken 
by  a  light  shading  material,  wfaioh  muat  now  be  employed  when 
the  aun  is  powerful,  but  should  be  so  contrived  aa  to  be  withdrawn 
when  it  is  obscured  by  clouds.  Copious  supplies  of  water  will 
now  be  required,  avoiding,  howevez^  making  the  soil  sodden  by 
needless  waterings.  Those  intended  to  vStotd  fronds  for  cutting 
should  have  no  more  ahade  than  to  prevent  the  fronds  from  being 
acorched.  Keep  a  atrict  look-out  for  inaecta,  fumigating  againat 
thripe  two  or  three  evenings  in  ancoesaion,  and  any  planta  in** 
ieated  with  brown  scale  should  be  thorong^y  cleaned  whilat  the 
acale  ia  young. 

TO   CORRE8PO  NOENT8. 

\*  An  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  ^  The  Editors ' 
or  to  **The  Publisher."  Letteia  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unaToidjU>ly.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  anr  of  our  correspondenta, 
aa  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Books  (/.  C).— Chambers' "  Infarmatioa  for  the  People  **  csn  be  procimd 
through  any  bookseller.  (J.  W.  If.).— Mollison's  '*  Pmctical  Window  Qtac- 
dautr*  may  sait.  Block  fly  or  ax>liis  can  be  preveoted  by  the  air  of  the  caw 
being  kept  moist,  (ii.  C.  j9.)v— -As  your  kaowledire  of  beUiiy  Is  sUght,  you 
cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  obtofai  ■*  FamUlar  Wild  FtowHi,"  fnMitiu^ 
in  monthly  paftsby  Measrs.  CaaieU  &  Go. 

NUBSKRT  UAVAQUUKST.-^  A  York  ambmam"  wishes  a  900d  bsok  on 
this  eabject  in  all  its  taiaachee. 

Address  ((?.  J/.).— Write  to  MeaKs.  DIok  Badoiyfls  A  Ge^  19B  and  ISfL 
Eigh  Holbom,  London,  W.C. 

Fathvo  Waoss  iCmulant  Bmder).—Ytm.  osa  only  legaDy  daim  pi^BMnt 
for  the  time  that  yon  vroe  actually  working ;  but  it  ia  oeaal  Cor  a  man  to  ba 
paid  for  the  day  on  which  he  enters  his  situation.  Yon  moat  not  think  of  a 
*' trial  "under  the  drcnmstanoea.  With  peraeveranoe  and  good  judgment 
on  your  part  your  situation  may  yet  prove  a  comfortable  one. 

PRUKIKO  lUsPBiiRBias  (J?.).— It  ia  very  advisable  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  good  fruiting  canes  rather  than  to  seek  a  crop  of  frmt  the  first 
year.  Shortan  the  raoently  planted  oanoa  to  within  a  fbot  from  tba  ground, 
and  mnl^  over  the  rooCe  with  good  mannie.  If  the  young  growths  which 
issoe  aie  numerous,  thin  them  when  afewiachea  high,Bot  leaving  nun  tbaa 
ftmr  or  five  to  each  atool.  The  shortened  canes  may  produce  amw  clnatera 
dt  fruitk  which  may  be  permitted  to  ripen,  aa  they  will  not  materi^Jly  aflect 
the  new  growtha,  wfaioh  will  then  be  well  advanced  and  growing  vigorously. 

BDBSTITtTTE  POR  TKLLOW  GALCEOULBIA  {A.  B.  C.^.—Vrt  do  not  knOW 
of  any  yellow-flowering  plant  that  can  be  raised  from  aeed  ao  auitable  for  a 
line  in  a  ribbon  border  as  Tagetea  aignata  pumlhu  The  aeed  ahonld  be  sown 
now,  VtM  planta  being  treated  the  aame  aa  French  ICarlgolda,  so  that  tb^ 
ans  strong  and  sturdy  Cor  planting  out  in  Uay.  Ailcrw  the  ToBoaloss  to 
grow,  not  pinching  them  again  until  they  Itower,  thoa  xenoviog  the  points 
of  the  ahoota  above  the  fruit,  and  all  gxo  wtha  below,  exoept  a  few  large  &kveB. 
Add  fresh  soil  to  the  Melona  as  the  roota  appear  on  the  aiuflace,  wtaWng  it 
ibm.  Yon  will  have  aufl^cient  depth  of  aotl,  especially  if  you  give  the  plants 
liquid  manure  when  the  fruits  aro  approaching  the  siae  of  a  cricket  hall  and 
flWsUing  freely. 

Vlowxr  BORDm  ARRAKGramrr  {A.  B.  (7.).  —  Your  anmngement  is 
good  and  requires  no  alteration.  You  do  not  give  the  colour  of  the  Genu 
ninoL;  see  that  it  is  of  a  rich  crimson  rather  than  a  blight  scarlet  nest 


Hake  no  fonml 
a  to  retain 


yeUow»  and  the  eflieot  wUl  be  eaoellsnt.   A  bosder  of 
will  answer  veiy  well  on  the  north  aide  of  a  low  trelUS. 
rows  in  it,  but  mingle  them  in  all  parts  of  the  border  so 
bslghtasss  inavaty  part  as  kmg  aa  poasiMs. 
ftJbsDai  aiascin  of  Fortolaooaa^  and  ameag  tfaa  CHadloM 
aa  TMnntas  y^Tg**  and  doable^  #"*f^  Fhknt  DnasBifladi 
Olackiai,  Godetia  Lady  Albemarle  IhrharhiJtsisag  Hastwrtiwia, 
Unmn  graadiflomm  rutarum*  Migncuetta^  HcmopUlai^  fiapoi 
Poppies.    You  can  have  the  number  yon  xeqnha  for  8|d.  in  slaanps. 

BaBomro  aRiavHousB— Bordbs  ro&  Yisn  iA  gggafsr  Ajacrfcry^ 
TIm  prapBr  time  to  erect  a  greenhouse  is  during  sommer,  so  that  it  can  b» 
thoKNigUy  painted,  Ac. ;  bat  with  the  wood  in apicnsnd  stata^it aaagr ba 
aesofted  as  frisaeat  any  tiaoa.  In  maMiy  the  fceat  wsawsafaaiai  uuaaliiiu> 
it  so  that  the  Vines  may  be  planted  iMida  the  iMMUB^  hariBufilaaa^f  S-iask. 
briokwurkatdistaaQeaof  a  fast » inehea  agart,  witieh  wffl Isima  liisst  b|— i 
ings  to  allow  of  the  roots  paaaing  into  thooutaids  bonlac^  wfaioh  shenln  ba 
the  same  width  as  the  hoooe;  but  the  inside  border  need  not  be  meae  iSum, 
t  faet  in  width.  The  openings  wUl  need  to  be  arched  over  so  tlmt  the  cnwB 
will  be  a  little  lower  than  the  intended  gnrand  lev^  The  borAer  afaoold  tan 
S  test  dasp^  and  have  a  diain  with  a  peoper  oatlst  to  eaiTy  oil  ei 
water.  Six  to  nine  inches  of  drainage  ahould  be  pteaed  at  tha 
brickbata  or  other  rubble, and  over  thiaa  layer  of  torvsa  srasa 
wards.  Tba  border  may  be  compoaad  of  the  top  Z  indws  of  a  pa 
the  soil  ia  a  rich  and  light  loam,  diopped  up  moderately  smsQ,  adding  a 
tenth  part  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  a  llmenth  part  of  obaircoai#  acnd  a  ' 
tieth  part  ol  half •inoh  bones,  the  whole  being  thorsoghly  taeeiporalei 
flUad  in  9  inches  higher  than  the  iuteaded  level.  The  paapar  time  to] 
Vinea  ia  in  April,  and  the  border  ahould  be  made  dnriiw  Xsrcfa  or  the 
favourable  weather  following.  If  the  aoil  be  good  asid  elBfiantty 
will  grow  fair  crops  of  Grapes,  merely  tranehiag  and  adding  to  it 
half -inch  bones.  Three  Vinea  will  be  snffldent,  ptaating  one  in  the  c 
and  the  otheis  %  fSei  ftvnn  each  end  of  the  bouse ;  Black  aambaigfa,MiIl  HBL 
Hamburgh,  and  Foater's  Seedling  being  suitable  Uads. 

TnOPJBOLUX  AZURBUlf    KOT   GBOWQfO  (/.  Jr.).--TfaS 


doubt  beea  nibbed  ofC  after  they  have  comnwnced  giowtfa»  aad  thsv  will : 
start  again  the  aame  season  unless  then  be  other  donnsBt  efeasrtiiah  da ! 


appear  to  be  present  in  your  case.   Leave  the  tabeiain  the  ssA;  thsr 
form  fresh  eyes  another  year. 

LSTTDCB  vtrsui  GocKBOAOHBS  ( IT.  F.  ^.)r— Thsss  pssfts  WiU  s 
but  unfortunately  are  not  poisoned  thereby,  nor  is  the  rind  of  Cwmmbsr 
better.    Polaonia  the  only  remedy,  which  may  be  procured  of  most 
phosphor  paste  being  very  eiEsctual,  but  use  it  caxefully. 

Peas  for  SuocBSSloir  {a.  A).— Your  selection  ia  good,  and  by  i 
fortnightiy  intervals  up  to  the  middle  of  June  yon  should  havs  aa  nnl 
anocesslon  until  tha  frost  anives.  Sow  SnpraraeandGritarieanos 
with  Standard  and  Ghaaqiion  of  England,  Dr.  Ifadsan,  asid  Veltohls 
fection,  Pmsder,  and  GulverweU's  Prolific,  fiaishiogwttfa  Me  Plus  UltnaJn 
the  middle  of  June.  Fourteen  to  sizteen  wveks  ars  rsqulmd  from  tha  tdaaa 
of  sowing  until  the  poda  are  fit  to  gather.  You  may  sow  at  weekly  in^ 
tervals  one  quart  of  each  variety  at  a  time. 

FBRirs  FOR  WiXDOW  CASE  ( ITWtem  JfowiO*— Blechnum  nicsnt  imlfacl* 
catom,  Asplenium  marinum,  A.  Adiantnm  nigrum,  Polypotuum  vnlgave 
eiegantlaalmum.  PolysUobum  aagnlare  eristatom,  P.  angulare  Qrayi,  BooJo- 
pandrinm  vnlgare  flaaum,  a.  vnlipars  multtfldnm,  aad  Adtaatoa  Os|iilln»' 
Venaria  Green  glass  may  be  ussd  fbr  ths  tool,  boS  loogh  plate  is 
suitable. 


when 


Baisihg  Blub  lobelias  (A.  if.).— As  yen  havott 
better  than  sow  the  seed  at  once  in  veiy  light  rioh  eoU  andiBr  ahandWgial^ 
keeping  the  aoU  moist  and  the  glass  shaded  until  the  seedHngs 
encourage  their  growth  by  watering  them  with  tepid  water, 
enough  the  planta  may  be  transplanted  in  the  beda  As  tiinr  will 
be  small  and  late  they  should  be  planted  cloesly— 1  or  S  itukm  apsrt. 
WiU  not  flower  until  late  in  the  snaaon  Thasollistooosld  and  wsSfbr' 
double  Lychnis :  place  it  ou  the  rockery  as  yon  prnpsaa  if  the  pnsitinn  is  an, 
open  one.  Wc  cannot  name  plante  for  your  rookery  withoot  fanosring  tis- 
aspect.  If  it  li  shaded.  Ferns  ars  the  most  suitable ;  u  notahaded,aU  kiada 
of  border  and  Alpine  plants  will  succeed  if  the  soil  is  good  and  the  pbnta 
ars  watered  as  required. 

Trbb  FBLLnie  bt  MACHnrERT  {E.  Doodi).—Ttiamn.  Bansome  & 
Ipewidi,  havs  patented  a  steam  tree-fsUer,  whicfa  does  its  woric  with 
expedition.    At  boom  ezperimenta  ssada  on  tha  BovpsU  Faiit  eslalak  la 
prsssnoe  of  Mr. Gladstone,  a  tree  Sfeet  ia  diameterwesflaUsd  iai 
we  do  not  know  anything  of  the  "  ingredient"  to  which  yon  ] 


Appltqio  liquid  Mamurb  to  Vinbb  (C.  J/.).— It  iabssi  appHsd 
the  Grapes  have  been  thinned  and  are  swelling  fssely,  aad  usAll  they  aam 
changing  colour,  when  the  last  good  snaking  should  be  givim.  The  atehlej 
pigatye,  cowhouse,  and  other  drainings  are  all  valuable,  and  may  be  naad 
dilnted  with  six  timee  the  volume  of  rsin  water,  at  a  temperatnxe  of  aot 
less  than  80^  nor  exceeding  99".  Follow  tiie  diieotioas  as  sent  oat  vritH 
Amies'  chemical  manure,  or  apply  it  at  tha  ssbm  rateas  gossw— vte,  1  os.  to 
a  gsUoa  for  watering,  or  1  oa  par  sqoaza  yard  sprinkled  on  ihei 
washed  in  with  tepid  water. 


CivxRABiis  TJkhealtht  (X).->Yonr  nkuits  baas 
the  roots,  either  by  insnfllcient  pet  room  or  want  of  water.  Thsy 
probably  sufllered  from  the  dry  atmoaphere  of  the  house.  YoiLwill  Ibaai 
on  the  cnltnve  of  Ginerarias  in  another  «»i^"»« 


TEA  Roses  Dxsoolourbd  (C.  ^.)'— We  can  only  saggest  that  tha 
is  too  damp  and  cold,  and  tiiat  mom  heat  and  air  ars  required  to  enahia  tha 
talooBss  to  expand  fteiiriy. 

BTAsmvo  ViKES  <  Airit  JJOO.— We  do  not  approve  of  "aaaistiag  *  Tines 
plantsd  at  tUe  period  of  the  year  witik  siqr  great  amotmt  of  Ifae  heat.  Fro- 
rided  the  night  temperaSure  of  the  hones  does  not  fan  beiow^lF  until  the 
Vinesarafsiriy  swelUog  their  buds  no  iajoiy  will  resnit.  When  they  faasa 
grown  half  an  inch  a  minimum  temperature  of  if*  wiU  beasiplaasta  tha 
shoots  are  an  inch  in  length,  when  a  rise  of  6<>  is  desixahla,  and  SP  when  tha 
foUage  is  expanding.  Theee  temperstuzes  can  be  maintained  without  firs 
heat  except  during  exceptionally  odd  weatiier.  The  growth  will  be  slow  at 
first  under  this  treatment,  but  in  the  end  it  wiU  be  moresatiaCactoiT  tfaaa  If 
the  Vines  were  started  quickly  in  tiie  eariy  stages  of  growth.  Yon  can 
obtain  the  information  you  raquiie  on  your  second  qoertion  by  writing  ta 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Sode^,  South  Keasiagtaai. 

Abhbb  of  Seaweed  (&  &).— The  ashes  woold  prove  a  vahahla 
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OilioB  for  the  Ylneboidar*  and  as  th«  nits  of  which  thagr  sn  oompoMd  «rt 
■olnble,  they  would  be  waahed  down  to  the  roots  by  the  nins.  Spread  the 
aahea  on  the  border  aad  point  them  in  oaxefoUy  with  a  garden  fork. 

NAms  OF  PI.A2IT8  {B.  SX^l,  BfgoBia.  We  cannot  name  the  spedet 
'Withoat  flowera  1,  B.  metallka ;  S,B.  natalenaia ;  4.  Cftymnostachynm  Yer* 
acbAffeltl ;  5,  Qacdenia  florida ;  6,  B^oida  MonhaUii.  (.iLoUtrt  JLewtt}.—!, 
Xandrobf am  Wazdianmn ;  S,  D.  DeTonlanom.  (Francis  J^^.—Ihe  botanical 
nnne  is  Axable  looida  variegata,  a  nattte  of  Himgmry.  The  popular  name  is 
tbe  Shining  Book  Czen.  (£r«taui).— DaTallia  platyphylla.  (iiMcr).— An- 
IjuiMuu  Ihlmtmn,  a  charming  mintatme  ept|rti3Ftal  Orohid  intieilimjd  from 
CklMinUlft.  Aplanthaa  vaoeatlyflowendinMr.WUUanrt'coUactiMimt 
HoUoway.  {WiUiam  Harris).— Comvn  maacala.  (M.  M.).—The  one  with 
yellaw  flowen  ia  Raatmcolns  f  icaria.  We  cannot  name  the  other  fsom  snch 
a  poor  specimen.    (iZ.  M.y,—Too  mtwh  slixirelled  for  identification. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRT,  PIGEON  AND  BEE  CHRONXCLB. 


CULTIVATION  OF  SAINTPOIN. 

^s  made  a  few  obeenrstioxiB  relating  to  this  plant  last  year,  in 
thia  Jonnud  on  the  28th  of  Karoh,  under  the  heading  of  "  Claven 
aoid  GnMflB."  Ai  pnunfe  we  urtend  to  tnat  the  anbieot  folly 
and  at  some  length,  fiaintf  oin  is  a  plant  which  has  been  grown 
upon  the  chalk  hiUs  and  stone  brash  soils  from  time  immemorial* 
^^hia,  h*wev«,  refers  to  the  oomBsen  and  otiginal  form,  but 
daring  the  present  half  oentnry  we  hare  had  what  is  oommonly 
called  the  giant  saintfoin  introduced.  It  was  not  nntil  abont  the 
year  1840  that  this  began  to  attract  snfficifloit  notice  to  bring  it 
feefose  the  generality  of  faarmeiB,  and  eren  then  the  prioe  at 
^hieh  it  was  sold  np  to  the  year  1845  was  from  70#.  to  80*.  per 
Iraahel,  but  the  prejodices  of  agricuUnvists  were  so  strong  that 
it  was  some  years  beloie  it  began  to  attract  ceneaal  attention. 

flaiBtfofai  is  certainly  the  moat  Tahiable  fodder  plant  for  a  per- 
xnanency  which  is  adapted  for  chalk  soUs  and  light  dry  land, 
-which  mnst  have  a  snffirieacy  of  lime  in  it  ior  the  plant  to 
prosper  to  ite  follBst  extent.  The  giant  aaiatfoin  is  often  aown 
upon  the  mixed  soils  of  almost  eveiy  texture  except  theetrongest 
days,  bnt  they  mnst  contain  chalk.  The  seed  of  both  the  com* 
sum  and  giant  varietiaa  is  so  mnoh  alike  that  the  one  is  often 
iMm^  and  sold  for  the  other,  henoe  there  is  an  jaspression  pie- 
Tailing  in  the  minds  of  some  farmers  that  they  are  of  eqnal  valne. 
We  shall,  however,  farther  on  explain  the  differenoe. 

The  ooUiTation  for  saintfoin  need  not  be  fttey  espenst^  as 
regards  manure  or  tillage  so  long  as  the  groand  is  clean ;  and  al- 
thongh  it  is  generally  sown  in  the  Lent  com,  we  ptefer  to  sow 
it  in  the  wheat  provided  that  the  wheat  has  been  sown  after  a 
fallow,  or  fallow  crop,  sa<^  as  trifolinm  or  vet<^es  ied  off, 
followed  by  tnmips,  mangold,  Ao.  Before  drilliag  the  seed  the 
land  ehonld  be  dragged  so  as  to  obtain  srrlBcient  loose  earth  to 
Imry  the  seed.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  per  acre  is  gene- 
sally  from  a  sadt  to  five  bushels  la  the  husk,  but  when  dissaed 
from  50  fts.  to  56  lbs.  per  aose  aie  reqnirsd.  It  is  eommonly  sown 
broadcast  upon  the  bare  furrow  and  harrowed-in  with  iShe  Lent 
com ;  bnt  we  prefer  drilling  at  12  to  14  inches  apart  between 
the  rows  and  aerass  the  rows  of  oom.  It  is  also  nsnal  to  sow 
6  or  8  lbs.  of  traf  oil  per  acre  in  ovder  to  make  tip  a  crop  the  first 
year,  as  the  common  saintfoin  does  not  often  yield  a  fnll  crop  the 
first  season,  but  the  giant  variety  will  do  so  under  favourable 
circumstances.  It  is  very  desiraUe  to  keep  the  crop  clean  and  free 
from  couch,  water  grass,  or  lop,  the  latter  being  a  strong  coarse 
liedge  grass  and  very  detrimental,  aad  when  the  hay  is  need  for 
foddering  riieep  on  the  land  it  is  snro  to  seed  the  land  with  the 
lop  grass.  If,  however,  it  is  wished  to  retain  the  saintfoin  of 
either  kind  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  dssirable  to  keep  it  quite 
Ckan,  whiofa  can  only  be  done  by  horse>hoeing  between  the  lines 
and  dragging  across.  We  use  the  same  horse  hoe  as  ior  wheat, 
file  common  hoe  used  for  roots,  the  centre  share  being  retained, 
and  two  outside  shares  made  to  match  it.  This  moves  the  hmd 
irsill  even  upon  the  strong  loams  whero  saintfoin  grows  vigorously, 
fiaintf  oin  is  seldom  retained  for  mora  than  four  years,  but  tins 
is  generally  because  the  land  becomes  veiy  weedy  and  foul,  or 
otfaanrlse  the  plants  die-ont  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  sheep  having 
tsten-off  the  crowns  of  the  plants.    It  will,  however,  last  as  a 


permanent  crop  for  many  years  if  cultivated  and  fed  olE  with  care 
and  jndgment  The  roots  of  saintfoin  oftener  suffer  from  being 
unfairly  eaten  by  sheep  than  by  being  overrun  by  oonoh  or  water 
grass.  As  an  instance  we  may  mention  what  came  under  our 
notioe  a  few  years  ago  when  we  were  valuing-ont  a  tenant  upon 
a  farm.  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  roots  of  saintfoin  we 
found  them  entirely  covered  and  hidden  under  a  rug  of  water 
grass,  to  which  we  demurred.  The  tenant,  however,  dMlared  that 
it  was  an  advantage,  as  the  grass  kept  the  roots  warm  in  the 
winter  and  moist  m  tbe  summer,  and  that  he  never  failed  to 
have  a  first-rate  crop  of  very  earlr  growth  in  the  driest  of  sum* 
mers,  and  he  added  the  grass  affoMed  capital  pastnro  for  hia 
oatUe  at  all  other  times.  Now  this  matter  rightly  considered 
may  be  tamed  to  account,  because  following  out  the  idea  by 
growing  yellow  Bu<^ling  and  some  permanent  pasture  grasses 
with  tbe  saintfoin,  we  may  reap  all  the  advantages  without  ttie 
injury  and  damage  arising  from  couch,  lop,  Ac.,  because  we  like 
to  act  upon  the  principle  of  pre-occnpetion  in  having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  surface  with  sweet  and  valuable  grasses,  and  tnua 
take  a  double  crop,  tbe  saintfoin  g^ing  down  into  the  subsoil  for 
its  food,  and  the  grasses  fill  up  the  whole  space  between  the  saint- 
foin roots,  which  may  be  manured  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  other 
manure,  and  thus  obtain  a  full  crop  both  of  saintfoin  for  hay  and 
grass  for  pasturage. 

Baintfom  when  considered  as  a  crop  in  the  five-ooune  rdtation 
is  gmierally  used  for  the  hay  crop  and  feeding  for  four  yecurs,  and 
late  in  the  autumn  the  old  lea  in  the  fourth  year  is  ploughed  and 
pressed,  the  giass  and  wesds  being  earefnily  tuoked  under  the 
raneow,  as  they  will  be  when  the  work  is  dime  properly.  In 
early  spring  the  land  is  sown  with  oats  or  drege,  the  latter  being 
best ;  as  the  wirewonn,  the  only  enemy  to  cereal  crops  after  sain^ 
foin  lea,  seldom  or  never  eats  both  when  two  sorts  of  cereals  are 
mixed.  Sometimes  winter  oats  are  sown,  and  they  certainly  enfCer 
less  from  wiroworm  than  does  spring-flown  com. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  characteristics  of  the  giant  saintfoin 
as  eompared  with  the  ordinary  sort ;  and  to  obtain  roUable  evi- 
denoe  open  the  subject  we  advise  those  who  intend  cultivating 
the  i^nt  saintfoin  and  are  at  all  sceptical  as  to  its  peculiarities,  to 
grow  a  portion  of  each  sort  in  the  same  field.  We  have  the  best 
of  evidence,  besides  onr  own  observation,  from  fumers  of  great 
experience  and  intelligence  to  state  tiiat  tlM  giant  variety  will 
be  found  superior  in  many  ways.  The  common  will  give  one 
catting  for  hoy  only,  but  a  valuable  after-orop  as  food  for  sheep 
or  cattie.  The  giant  sort  will  produce  a  fall  crop  rather  stronger 
in  tbe  stem,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  cot  for  hay  fully  a  week  earlier. 
It  will  immediately  make  a  most  rapid  growth,  and  may  be  cnt 
a  second  time  for  bay  in  Jnty  or  for  seed  in  August,  and  after 
cutting  for  seed  the  growth  onen  proves  eqnal  to  that  of  tbe  com- 
mon variety  which  uas  been  cut  only  once  for  hay.  The  giant 
variety  U  said  not  to  be  so  hardy  as  the  common,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  to  support  that  statement,  for  in  case  of  either  variety 
being  fed  off  by  sheep  late  in  the  autumn  either  sort  would  be 
mere  or  less  damaged  acoordinff  to  the  system  of  feeding.  But 
this  ii  not  the  case  when  fed  by  cows  or  young  cattle,  as  they 
cannot  bite  dose  enouffh  to  injure  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  and 
when  sheep  are  allowed  to  feed  they  would  do  but  little  injiny  if 
they  fed  off  only  one  fold  each  day,  and  were  not  allowed  to  lie 
baeic.  The  injury  is  done  bv  the  contmual  gnawing  of  the  sheep 
day  after  day  the  whole  of  tne  autumn. 

The  (d>taining  seed  of  the  giant  sort  is  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance. We  have  ever^  reason  to  believe,  as  it  iB  of  foreign 
origin,  that  constant  sowing  in  our  climate  alters  the  habit  ef 
growtn  just  in  the  same  way  as  climate  influences  Italian  rye 
grass,  for  we  may  grow  the  grass  in  this  country  until  it  has  lost 
US  early  and  suooessional  tendency  in  growth,  and  so  it  is  with 
the  giant  saintfoin.  We  never  think  of  puicnasing  home-grown 
seed  even  if  we  could  be  %vcrt  of  its  origin,  but  prefer  to  buy  only 
the  samples  of  seed  from  France. 

I     The  valne  of  saintfoin  hay  stands  Al.    We  find  by  analysis, 
when  the  best  and  richest  pastnre  hay  is  taken  as  the  standard,  if 

8 laced  at  100  Iba.  nutritive  value,  only  90  lbs.  of  clover  hay  or  only 
9  lbs.  of  Sidntfoin  bay  are  required  as  the  equivalent.  And  we 
find,  irrespective  of  analysis,  that  hone-keepers  will  always  give  a 
higher  value  for  saintfom  than  any  other  kind  of  hay  the  produce 
of  either  pasture  or  arable  land.  As  green  food  for  stock  it  is 
equally  valuable.  Both  sheep  and  cattle,  especially  hungnr  daizy 
cows,  do  extremely  well  upon  it,  and  are  never  known  to  become 
blown  in  the  same  way  as  when  feeding  oft  clovers  of  varioua 
kinds.  Again,  the  giant  variety  on  account  of  its  quick  habit  of 
growth  is  a  valuable  alternation  with  clover  in  tbe  four-course 
rotation,  and  when  clover  is  grown  upon  one  half  of  the  break 
saintfoin  may  be  grown  on  the  other  half,  and  it  will  afford  two 
good  mowines  besides  an  after-feed,  just  the  same  as  broad  clover. 
Practically  this  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  because  in  the 
next  rotation  clover  is  much  more  likely  to  take,  and  theprovisian 
for  cattle  is  also  maintained  and  with  much  more  certainty. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 
EoneLahotir. — ^This  has  been  greatly  diminished  in  consequence 
o!  the  severe  ftosts  and  thaws  during  the  winter,  so  that  the  work 
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of  the  farm  is  now  fairlj  advanced.  All  the  Lent  corn,  beans, 
and  peas  have  been  sown,  and  with  the  land  in  excellent  condition 
bnt  little  more  than  half  the  nsnal  amount  of  horse  labour  has 
been  required.  The  potatoes,  too,  for  the  main  crop  hare  been 
or  are  being  planted,  with  the  land  in  prime  condition,  and  if 
ordinary  care  has  been  used  in  selecting  the  rarieties  for  planting 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  good  crop.  The  Ohampion  for  late  plant- 
ing is  the  best  for  field  culture,  and  has  not  ret  suffered  from 
disease  so  much  as  some  other  sorts,  particularfj  where  the  seed 
has  been  obtained  as  imported  from  Scotland. 

The  land  is  now  in  preparation  for  roots,  and  where  lime  is  to 
be  applied  this  is  a  good  tune  for  obtaining  it,  and  if  the  full  bene- 
fit is  to  be  derived  it  must  be  applied  properly.  The  lime  hot 
from  the  kiln,  in  the  shape  of  stones  and  lumps,  should  on  reaching 
the  land  be  deposited  in  the  field  where  required.  To  exhibit  the 
method  of  application  we  will  suppose  a  field  in  preparation  for 
potatoes,  mangold,  or  any  other  root  crop,  and  ready  to  receiye  its 
quota  of  lime.  The  ground  is  marked  off  into  spots  two  rods 
Apart  each  way  (we  have  them  forty  spots  per  acre),  the  carts 
Imuled  with  the  lumps  of  lime  are  then  drawn  on,  and  about  a 
bushel  laid  on  each  spot  indicated.  These  small  heaps  are  then 
•coyered  oyer  with  some  of  the  surrounding  soil ;  numerous  conical 
iieape  then  make  their  appearance  all  oyer  the  field.  In  a  few 
days  the  lime  begins  to  show  itself^  bursting  through  the  earth 
coyering :  the  heaps  are  then  exammed  by  thrusting  a  stick  into 
them,  and  if  it  can  be  easily  penetrated  the  lime  is  then  considered 
to  be  sufficiently  slaked  to  admit  of  being  mixed.  The  heaps  are 
then  broken  down,  and  the  lime  and  earth  are  mixed  and  again 
made  into  conical  heajps.  The  lime  is  then  considered  safe,  and 
its  ylrtues  secured.  On  the  first  opportunity  it  may  be  spread, 
after  which  no  amount  of  rain  can  injure  it,  the  soil  haying  been 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  lime,  no  matter  how  lon^  if  may 
remain  before  being  ploughed  or  scarified  in.  The  quantity  to  ho 
applied  must  be  arranged  according  to  the  rec^uirements  of  the 
land,  but  under  any  circumstances  light  dressmgs  repeated  are 
better  than  heavy  ones  at  longer  intervals.  It  most  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  those  districts  where  chalk  is  not  to  be  easily 
obtained  that  lime  should  be  used  instead,  and  60  or  60  busheb 
Der  acre  is  enough  at  short  intervals,  say  once  in  four  yean.  The 
Aome  farmer  should  always  hold  it  in  remembrance  that  none  of 
our  cultivated  cropt^ither  roots,  cereals,  or  pulse— over  succeed 
as  they  should  do  without  a  fair  portion  of  hme  is  present  in  the 
soil,  it  is  an  important  fitct,  that  although  we  may  grow  heavy 
crops  of  straw  and  large  roots,  yet  without  a  proper  portion  of 
lime  is  found  in  the  soil  the  grain  will  be  deficient  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  the  roots  will  not  possess  a  full  feeding  value  or  be 
able  to  maintain  soundness  under  the  variationa  of  our  climate. 
But  this  applies  more  particularly  to  turnips  and  Swedes,  a  htfge 
portion  of  which  crops  usually  stand  over  for  winter  and  spring 
feeding. 

We  haye  seyeral  times  alluded  to  the  growing  of  White  Cana- 
dian oats  instead  of  barley  upon  loamy  and  mixed  soils,  and  refer- 
ring to  our  memorandums  we  find  that  in  the  year  1867  we  sowed 
barley  in  one  half  of  a  field  and  the  Canadian  oats  on  the  other 
half.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  as  follows :  The  oats 
^ere  harvested  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  barley,  and  upon 
threshing  the  crops  the  oats  yielded  eighteen  sacks  per  acre  and 
weighed  46  lbs.  per  bushel,  whilst  the  barley  only  yielded  nine 
sacks  per  acre  of  thin  inferior  grain.  Both  samples  of  com  we 
aold  on  the  same  day  in  the  same  market  at  28t.  6tf.  per  quarter, 
and  on  using  the  oat  straw  for  feeding  our  fatting  cattle  we  esti- 
xnated  it  at  nearly  double  the  value  of  the  barley  straw. 

Sand  Zadour .--Shepherds  on  home  farms  where  foot  rot  lame- 
ness prevails  must  daily  attend  to  their  sheep,  for  if  every  animal 
is  dressed  the  second  day  after  showine  lameness  a  cure  will  be 
offected  without  injury  to  ite  general  health  and  condition.  In 
our  own  case  for  many  years  we  have  not  suffered  to  the  extent 
of  6d.  per  head  among  our  sheep  or  lambs  during  any  one  year, 
and  the  cost  of  treatment  if  judiciously  applied  is  very  moderate. 
The  dairy  cows  are  now  fast  dropping  their  calves,  and  therefore 
require  the  constant  care  of  the  herdsman.  When  the  calves  are 
weaned  our  practice  is  to  wean  all  our  Shorthorn  calves  at  a  few 
days  old,  giving  them  milk  only  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  We 
then  gradually  introduce  a  substitute  composed  of  hay  tea,  bean 
or  barley  meal^  and  linseed  cake  meal.  This  sustains  the  calves 
in  good  condition  until  they  begin  to  look  for  food ;  they  then 
have  some  soft  hay,  which  is  after  a  time  mixed  with  green 
fodder,  such  as  trifolium.  When  we  desire  them  to  receive  meal 
we  first  make  up  balls  of  meal  and  give  them,  which  gradually 
induces  the  calves  to  toke  meal  in  pudding  out  of  the  troufhs. 
We  give  it  in  this  way  without  the  waste  which  occurs  in  feeding 
with  meal  by  itself. 

The  work  now  to  be  performed  by  men  and  women  will  be 
various,  such  as  couching  in  dry  weather,  and  when  rain  drives 
them  indoors,  breaking  and  sifting  guano  for  mixing  with  damp 
ashes  as  manure  to  be  applied  to  potatoes,  or  for  mangolds,  when 
the  poteto  planting  is  finished.  The  best  crop  of  mangolds  we 
have  ever  grown  was  manured  with  this  mixture  being  sown 
broadcast  over  the  land,  which  was  then  stetehed  by  tmowing 
two  foiTows  together,  ttins  burying  the  manure  in  the  oeatKe 


of  the  stetoh,  and  then  sowing  the  seed  on  the  stotch  by  hand 
drill.  

AMATEUR  COW-KEEPING. 

Iir  no  place  is  this  practised  more  economically  or  with  more 
satisfactory  results  than  in  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  and  we  publish 
the  details  in  answer  to  "  I.  E."  and  other  correspondente. 

It  is  found  that  to  feed  cows  well  and  advantageously  two  at 
the  least  must  be  kept,  and  so  managed  as  to  calve  at  different 
times. 

For  their  keep  three  acres  of  ground  must  be  cultivated ;  and 
of  these  one  acre  is  of  grass,  and  the  other  two  are  cultivated  on 
the  four^conrse-rotation  system,  the  two  acres  being  diyided  into 
four  portions,  and  each  portion  erowing  in  its  turn — 1,  winter 
oato,  followed  by  stubble  turnips ;  2,  parsnips  and  mangold 
wurtzel ;  8,  barley ;  and  4,  clover. 

From  the  produce  of  these  two  acres  the  cows  begin  to  be  fed 
sometimes  in  September ;  but  if  the  season  be  mild,  as  is  nsnal  in 
Guernsey,  not  until  October.  The  daily  allowance  to  each  cow  m 
from  10  lbs.  to  16  lbs.  of  hay,  from  60  ma.  to  60  lbs.  of  mangold 
wurtzel,  10  lbs.  of  parsnips,  and  whatever  straw  they  may  choose 
to  eat  of  that  with  which  they  are  littered,  the  oate  and  barley 
beins  crushed  and  used  in  the  winter  for  feeding  vrith  roots.  If 
the  fields  are  sufficiently  enclosed  the  cows  are  sometimes  allowed 
to  pasture  in  them  untethered  from  October  to  December. 

During  the  spring,  summer^  and  until  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber the  cows  are  tethered  either  upon  the  acre  of  grass  or  the 
clover.  The  tether,  varying  in  length  from]  12  feet  to  15  feet, 
is  sometimes  entirely  of  rope,  with  a  running  noose  to  pass  oyer 
the  cow's  horns  at  one  end,  and  the  other  is  passed  over  a  strong 
iron  pin  about  18  Inches  long,  driven  nearly  its  entire  leneth  into 
the  ground.  The  best  tethers,  however,  haye  a  small  chain  to 
pass  over  the  cow's  horns,  looped  round  them  by  means  of  one 
large  link,  which  is  split  on  one  side  in  the  manner  of  a  key  ring, 
but  with  the  split  permanently  wide  enough  apart  to  admit  of  the 
easy  passage  of  a  hnk  of  the  chain.  The  iron  pin  is  shifted  from 
four  to  six  times  daily,  according  to  the  abundance  of  the  pas- 
turage. It  is  usually  only  moved  from  8  feet  to  4  feet  from  where 
it  was  previously  fixed. 

Milk  and  butter  being  the  coveted  produce  the  calf  is  taken 
from  the  cow  immediately,  yery  few  cow-keepers  allowing  it  to 
remain  with  ito  mother  even  a  single  day,  ana  no  one  allows  it  to 
remain  more  than  four  or  five  days. 

The  avera^  quantity  of  butter  a  good  cow  will  produce  is 
1  lb.  a  day — ».«.,  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  per  day  from  calving  to 
calving,  although  some  are  known  to  produce  14  tbs.  to  16  lbs.  per 
week,  or  from  4  to  6  cwt.  during  the  year.  From  10  to  16  qnsuis 
of  milk  for  a  considerable  time  after  calving  is  what  the  ayerage 
are  considered  to  give. 

In  the  eyent  of  ouying  food,  if  mUk  only  is  required  it  is  better 
to  buy  grains  than  Swe&  or  other  roots  for  feedmg  cows. 


SCIENTIFIC  MATING  OF  POULTRY. 

Whilb  quite  agreeing  with  your  correspondent "  C,"  who  wrote 
under  the  above  neading  on  page  242,  tliat  as  a  rule  show  Dark 
Brahma  cocks  and  hens  are  bred  from  difEerent  strains  and  by  diffe- 
rent methods  of  breeding,  I  must  venture  to  add  that  one  of  the 
instonces  to  which  he  points — viz.,  of  my  birds  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition— is  really  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  cock,  one  of  the 
most  successful  show  cocks  in  England,  was  bred  from  a  show 
pullet,  cup-winner  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  same  cock,  mated 
with  one  of  these  Paris  hens,  has  bred  stock  of  both  sexes,  which 
promise  to  make  their  mark  in  the  show  pen  as  adults  ;  aiso  the 

gullet  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  winner  of  the  first  prize  at 
Oakham,  1878,  was  bred  from  one  of  my  cockerel-breeding  pens, 
and  of  my  best  cockerel-breeding  blood  on  both  sides. 

I  could  give  many  other  instances  in  my  own  yard  if  neoeaaazy. 
— L.  NoRRia. 

GUINEA  FOWLS. 

Thbrb  is  a  time  of  j^ear — ^late  winter  and  early  spring — ^when 
housekeepers  are  at  their  wit's  end  to  provide  variety  for  the  table. 
Qame  is  over ;  there  is  no  lamb.  Autumn-reared  chiekens  are  bat 
sorry  delicacies ;  and  those  of  the  preceding  spring  are,  if  cock- 
erels, getting  tough,  if  pullets  laying.  Guinea  fowls  where  ob- 
tainable, now  come  in  usefully.  We  know  of  no  connty  saye 
Norfolk  where  they  are  at  all  plentiful,  and  we  seldom  see  them  in 
private  poultry  esteblishments.  We  have  had  many  of  Uiem  onr- 
selves,  and  have  given  them  three  separate  trials,  and  will  give 
our  ideas  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  can  and  under 
which  they  cannot  be  profitably  kept.  On  the  whole,  our  expe- 
rience of  them  leads  us  not  to  wonder  that  they  are  not  more 
generally  bred  ;  at  the  same  time  we  believe  there  are  many  places 
where  they  could  be  kept  with  little  trouble  and  at  small  ooBt| 
and  would  be  found  a  g^reat  addition  to  tiie  bill  of  fare. 

Our  first  experience  of  them  was  in  childhood.  We  had  one  pair 
given  to  ns.    The  premises  were  large,  the  woods  and  paddocki 
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spacious,  and  thej  had  unlimited  range.  In  winter  they  took 
refnge  in  the  poaltry  yard,  and  at  times  condescended  to'  roost  in 
a  hen  house.  The  cock  occasionally  pulled  out  a  tail  or  two  of 
the  common  fowls  or  a  bunch  of  feathers,  but  this  did  not  matter 
much,  for  thej  were  not  Taluable  birds.  Early  in  March  the 
Guinea  fowls  left  the  poultry  yard,  and  only  came  back  now  and 
then  for  an  occasional  feed  till  the  following  autumn.  From  day- 
break till  after  sunset  they  wandered  in  the  woods  and  long  grass 
and  catered  well  for  themselres ;  at  nieht  they  roosted  in  a  nigh 
sycamore  not  far  from  the  house.  The  hen  generally  began  laying 
about  the  20th  of  March,  and  continued  laying  daily  till  the 
end  of  July,  and  then  irregularly  till  Michaelmas.  We  soon,  as 
children  do,  learned  the  habits  of  the  birds.  Quaint  and  interest- 
ing they  are,  and  most  elegant  are  their  motions  when  in  quest  of 
insect  rood.  The  hen  always  laid  about  noon  and  while  she  was 
on  the  nest,  which  was  generally  scratched  in  a  hedsebank  or  tuft 
of  nettles,  the  cock  watehed  quietly  a  few  yards  m>m  her.  As 
soon  as  she  left  the  nest  the  pair  would  move  off  silently  and 
rapidly,  and  spend  most  of  the  day  in  some  other  region,  where 
the  cocc  often  screamed  as  if  to  distract  attention  from  the  real 
nest.  If  all  the  eggs  were  taken  away,  or  too  many  at  a  time,  the 
hen  inyariably  forsook  the  nest  and  made  another  at  a  distance. 
She  never  successfully  hatched  a  brood.  Each  year  she  became 
broody  in  July  or  August,  but  was  always  disturbed  or  forsook 
her  nest  before  the  time  of  hatching.  Once  another  of  our  hens 
absented  herself  much  earlier  in  a  wet  summer,  and  as  the  time  of 
incubation  expired  was  found  sitting  on  thirty-two  eggs  in  two 
layers,  all  spoUt  by  the  wet  or  insufficient  warmth.  For  sereral 
years  this  pair  flourished  and  were  doubtless  most  profitable.  A 
few  of  the  eggs  were  annually  set  under  common  hens.  Guinea 
fowls  pair,  but  after  a  while  the  experiment  was  tried  of  keeping 
a  second  hen.  It  was  partially  successful :  the  trio  lived  in  har- 
mony, excepting  an  occasional  bickering  between  the  hens,  which 
both  Lftid  in  the  same  nest,  thoush  not  quite  double  the  number 
of  e|[g8  that  the  one  bird  had  before  produced.  The  hens  are 
certainly  much  more  noisy  when  not  properly  paired.  The  birds 
were  of  the  ordinary  blue  colour,  or  blue  with  white  breasts ; 
occasionally  a  very  pale  though  not  pure  white  bird  appeared. 
At  length  they  beoime  extinct,  we  forget  how.  Years  afterwards, 
when  our  poultry  had  advanced  from  a  miscellaneous  lot  to  an 
exhibition  yard,  we  again  tried  Guinea  fowls,  this  time  pure  white 
birds.  A  sitting  of  eges  was  bought,  which  turned  out  well,  and 
the  chicks  were  particiuarly  fine.  Being,  however,  reared  among 
the  poultry  runs  they  refused  to  roam  about  as  our  former  race 
did,  became  incorrigible  bullies,  and  after  a  year  were  eaten. 

Once  more  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  the 
white  breed.  We  had  not  the  same  unlimited  range,  though  a 
large  one ;  and  amon^  our  poultry  runs  one  of  immense  size,  a 
whole  copse  with  a  bit  of  meadow  and  some  dry  heatl^  ground, 
was  enclosed  with  high  fencing.  We  bought  a  pair  of  fowls  and 
kept  them  there.  In  this  more  domesticated  state  they  began  to 
lay  earlier,  but  did  not  hj  with  anything  like  the  regularity  that 
our  original  wilder  breed  did.  We  br^  them  for  three  years  ; 
handsome  vif^rous  birds  they  were,  and  carried  off  several  first 
prizes.  Thej  roosted  in  fir  trees,  and  their  soft  subdued  notes 
neard  occasionally  during  summer  niehts  were  by  no  means 
disagreeable.  At  last  they  became  malicious^  and  after  having 
pulled  out  the  tails  of  various  promising  exhibition  cockerels  they 
had  to  share  the  fate  of  their  predecessors.  We  never  intend 
again  to  keep  Guinea  fowls  under  similar  circumstances — ix,j  on 
premises  of  only  moderate  size  and  among  yards  of  valuable  prize 
poultry.  To  tnoae,  however,  who  have  such  a  range  as  we  once 
nad,  especially  in  a  park  where  there  are  several  lodges  and  game- 
keepers' cottages,  about  which  they  can  be  kept  apart  from  other 
poultry,  we  strongly  recommend  them,  and  will  give  our  ideas 
about  tneir  proper  management. 

If  a  pair  or  two  are  bought  care  should  be  taken  that  they  really 
are  pairs.  The  wattles  of  the  cock  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
hen,  and  he  does  not  make  her  distinctive  noise  ''come  back." 
They  should  be  kept  in  a  shed  for  several  days,  or  they  will  stray 
in  all  directions,  if  eggs  are  bou^t  and  set  under  common  hens 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Guinea  fowl  sits  twenty-six  or 
twenty-eight  days ;  as  the  chickens  grow  the  hens  should  be 
cooped  in  wild  places,  not  too  near  the  nouse,  or  the  foster  chicks 
will  grow  up  disinclined  to  wander  and  provide  for  themselves. 
There  is  a  general  idea  that  they  are  very  delicate ;  this  we  have 
not  fotmd  the  case,  and  have  seldom  failed  to  rear  every  chick  in 
summer.  It  is  useless  attempting  to  rear  them  late  in  the  season  ,* 
they  are  natives  of  a  dry  climate,  and  if  not  fledged  before  wintry 
weather  sets  in  generally  perish.  They  feathe]^  however,  veiy 
iast ;  the  earliest  eggs  must  be  found,  which  will  not  be  difficult, 
and  set  under  common  hens.  The  coops  should  be  put  on  dusty 
dry  ^ound  if  possible.  For  the  first  few  days  the  chicks  require 
feedmg  more  irequently  than  other  poultry ;  they  delight  in  ants' 
«ggB,  and  it  is  most  amusing  to  see  their  extraordinary  activity 
when  an  ants'  nest  is  opened.  At  all  times  they  are  attractive 
Httle  things,  even  in  motion.  The  brood  keeps  closely  packed, 
and  will  follow  the  hen  which  has  reared  them  all  through  the 
winter,  and,  indeed,  remains  attached  to  her  for  life.  If  much 
kx^ed  alter  they  become  oomparatively  tame,  and  lay  in  nests 


Srevided  for  them ;  but  we  have  never  found  them  nearly  so  pro- 
uctive  under  these  circumstances  as  in  the  wilder  life  which  we 
have  described.  They  are  natives  of  sandy  Africa,  and  suffer 
>  much  in  their  feet  by  standing  on  cold  damp  ground.  During 
severe  £rost  they  should  be  shut  up  in  well-littered  sheds,  unless 
they  betake  themselves  to  the  trees,  where,  strange  to  say,  they 
seem  able  to  resist  any  amount  of  cold. 

The  young  birds  come  in  for  the  table  in  the  autumn,  and  con- 
tinue tender  and  in  season  until  the  following  March  or  April. 
We  have  found  little  difference  in  the  varieties.  We  fancy  the 
^White  birds  do  not  lay  so  well  as  the  Blue,  though  they  are  larger 
and  more  handsome ;  their  coral  crests  contrast  prettily  with  their 
pure  white  plumage,  and  with  their  faces  of  exquisitely  soft  kid- 
Uke  white  skin.  The  eggs  of  all  the  varieties  alike  are  delicious. 
—0.  •  

VARIETIES. 

Wb  are  requested  to  state  that  a  Committee  meeting  of  the 
Poultry  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  on  Tuesday, 
22nd  inst.,  at  11.80  A.M. 

Ajtothbr  tournament  of  incubators  is  to  be  held  at  Heme! 

Hempstead  in  September.  The  machines  are  this  time  to  be 
managed  by  their  inventors  or  their  agents.  The  prize  for  the 
most  successful  incubator  is  a  gold  medil,  value  £10. 

Ambrioait  fanciers  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  are  determined 

not  to  be  behind  us.  We  have  lately  known  of  many  large  impor- 
tations of  poultry  and  Pigeons  into  America,  both  nom  this 
country  and  from  Asia.  We  also  understand  that  an  English 
fancier  was  lately  sounded  as  to  whether  he  would  undertake  an 
expedition  to  judge  at  several  American  shows,  but  that  he  did 
not  feel  able  to  enter  into  so  serious  an  engagement. 

— ^  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidgb,  who  has  recently  been  collecting 
plants  in  Borneo,  informs  us  that  bees  are  largely  kept  by  the 
natives,  not.  however,  for  the  honey  that  they  produce,  but  for 
the  wax.  The  bees  indeed  store  but  little  honey ;  the^  hare  no 
occasion,  as  they  can  obtain  a  supply  from  the  flowers  throughout 
the  year.  Many  of  the  natives  keep  the  hives,  which  are  made  of 
bark  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Arab  hive  figured  on 
page  244,  in  their  dwellings  ;  the  bees,  however,  not  **  mixing  up  " 
with  the  family,  but  having  access  to  the  hives  by  apertures  in 
the  roof.  Other  hives  are  placed  beneath  the  overhanging  eaves 
of  the  houses  after  the  manner  of  swallows'  nests  in  this  country. 
The  bees  are  greatly  prized,  few  dwellings  being  found  without 
one  or  more  hives  beneath  tne  roof  either  inside  or  outside.  The 
little  honey  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  hives  is  not  nearly  so 
good  as  the  honey  stored  in  this  country. 

Thb  total  number  of  animals  imported  into  Great  Britain 

from  all  countries  in  1878  was  as  follows  : — From  European  coun- 
tries we  received  168,049  cattle,  808,878  sheep,  87.648  swine ;  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  we  received  86,489  cattle,  84,072 
sheep,  17,958  swine ;  from  the  Channel  Islands  and  other  small 
countries  we  received  less  than  8000  head  ;  while  from  Ireland  we 
received  729,221  cattle,  642,999  sheep.  470,647  swine,  making  a 
total  of  8,048,090  animals,  against  2,968,441  m  1877.  The  value  to 
Ireland  of  her  connection  with  "  the  richest  country  in  the  world  " 
is,  says  the  Daily  Telegraphy  thus  made  plain,  and  the  figures  are 
altogether  of  a  nature  to  reassure  British  landlords,  especially 
when  they  read  that,  owing  to  the  hardship  of  the  transit  from 
America  and  Canada  to  this  country,  the  large  number  of  12,695 
animals  were  sacrificed  in  one  year,  out  of  which  animals  10,667 
were  thrown  overboard,  1210  were  landed  dead,  and  718  were  so 
much  injured  or  exhausted  that  they  were  lulled  at  the  place  of 
landing. 

IMPLBMBNTS  FOR  THB  EiLBURN  Show.— Among  the  prises 

offered  are  a  gold  medal  and  £60.  offered  hj  the  Mansion  House 
Committee  for  the  best  waggon  for  conveying  perishable  goods, 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  Ac,  by  railway,  at  a  low  temperature,  a  journey 
of  600  miles,  the  trucks  to  retain  their  contents  at  a  temi>erature 
not  exceeding  46®  Fahr.  for  six  days.  Also  several  £60  prizes  for 
plans  of  farm  buildings — for  arable  farms  above  800  acres,  £60 ; 
for  arable  farms  not  exceeding  800  acres,  £60 ;  for  dairy  farms 
above  100  acres,  £60 ;  for  dairy  farms  not  exceeding  100  acres, 
£50.  The  plans,  on  a  scale  of  8  feet  to  the  inch,  with  complete 
specifications  and  money  bills  of  quantities,  must  be  sent  in, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  so  as  to  reach  12,  Hanover  Square,  on 
or  before  June  26th. 

MODERN  BEE  MANAGEMENT.— No.  9. 

QTTEBK  BEABING. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  bee-keeper  should  know 
where  to  lay  hands  on  a  spare  queen  at  any  season,  but  more 
specially  during  the  season  in  which  stocks  are  being  multiplied. 
Wnen  the  matter  of  increase  is  left  to  Nature  there  is  in  every 
stock  a  period  during  which  little  or  no  breeding  can  go  on,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  required.  The  first  swarm  must 
build  combs  before  the  queen  can  lay  eggs.  The  old  stock  will 
be  without  hatching  brood  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  weeks , 
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wad  the  after  swamu  nrast  wait  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  young 
queens  and  run  the  risk  of  their  bein^  loet  on  their  courting  6ayn 
or  remaming  hairen  altogether.  Bach  "management"-  is  no 
maDagement  at  all ;  and  when  one  sees,  some  morning  after 
awarming  is  over,  the  bodiee  of  six  or  eight  inrincesees  cast  forth, 
be  can  hardly  fail  to  admit  that  there  has  been  a  waste  of  means 
somewhere.  Either  he  or  his  bees  most  hare  blundered.  Baoh  of 
these  dead  princesses  might  have  been  sared  to  lay  her  two  thou- 
land  egSB  a  day,  and  other  stocks  saved  the  trouble  of  raising  a 
similar  hoet  for  sacrifice.  The  fact  is  we  cannot  aifoxd  to  leave 
this  matter  to  Nature ;  it  is  man's  prorinoe  to  improye  Nature  as 
he  finds  it. 

I  remember  with  what  delight  I  adopted  the  hints  in  Pettigrew*s 
"Handy  Book  on  Bees'*  on  the  utilisation  of  royal  cells  taken 
from  swarming  stocks,  and  how  I  fancied  I  improTed  on  hU 
methods  by  carrying  about  my  person  such  cells  as  were  not  imme- 
diately required,  hatching  them  out  by  the  heat  of  my  own  body, 
and  liaTing  queens  piping  to  each  other  in  my  trowsers'  pocket. 
I  fondled  them  and  fed  tl^m  for  days,  but  they  were  only  Tirgin 
queens  after  all,  and  the  stocks  to  which  they  were  introduced 
lost  perhaps  a.  week  or  fortnight  of  hatchicg.    To  be  of  full  value 
H  is  evident  we  must  have  our  spare  r|ueen8  fertilised  before  intro- 
dncing  them.    This  necessitates  that  m  large  apiaries  there  should 
be  a  queen  nursery.    About  a  month  before  queens  will  be  required 
for  swarming  purposes,  say  for  convenience  the  Ist  of  Hay,  let  us 
select  our  strongest  stock  and  deprive  it  of  its  queen.    Let  us, 
then,  get  ready  ta  many  nucleus  boxes  as  we  may  require,  say 
aif^t  or  ten.    Each  of  these  is  a  small  hive  made  to  oontain  only 
Uuee  ordinny  bar-frames.     They  may  be  very  simple  boxes 
indeed,  ^irovided  they  be  dry  and  warm.    Should  queens  of  the 
DBdinary  type  only  be  required,  the  stock  rendered  qneenless 
should  be  examined  on  the  8th  and  the  progress  of  the  Toyal  cells 
noted.    The  most  backward  ones  had  better  be  removed  if  we  can 
ilpare  tham,  in  oase  they  may  have  been  started  from  brood  too 
jnr  advanced  to  produce  good  queens.    The  hive  should  again  be 
elosed  and  left  tul  the  18th.    Should  we  be  desirous  of  breeding 
up  to  a  particular  standard  of  excellence  we  shonkl  on  the  8th  cut 
out  all  the  royal  cells  in  progress,  and  introduce  a  oomb  which 
has  been  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  particular  hive  from  which 
ire  wish  to  breed.    Of  oourse  it  is  presumed  that  this  comb  Oon- 
tains  plenty  oi  eggs  and  newly  hatched  grubs.    On  it  the  bees 
will  at  once  commeaoe  a  second  set  of  royal  cells,  which  may  be 
left  till  the  twelfth  day  following,  that  is  the  20th  of  l£ay.     In 
either  oase  we  shall  suppose  the  day  to  have  arrived.    As  all  our 
stocks  are  intended  to  share  in  the  benefit  it  wiU  be  but  fair  that 
aach  contribute  towards  the  end  in  view.    We  carry  around  our 
nucleus  boxes,  each  already  supplied  with  two  spare  oombs  well 
furnished  with  verv  thin  sugar  syrup,  and  take  a  Uiird  comb  con- 
taining plenty  of  hatching  brood  from  any  hive  that  can  well 
spare  it,  with  all  its  adhering  bees,  being  careful  not  to  take  the 
oneen.    This  conib  is  placed  between  the  other  two.    la  case  the 
departure  of  old  bees  may  leave  it  rather  weak  we  shall  further 
strengthen  it  by  brushing  off  into  it  the  bees  from  another  comb 
of.  the  same  hive.    Stocking  in  this  way  as  many  nuclei  as  we 
have  royal  cells  for,  we  locate  them  just  as  if  they  were  full  sUx^ks 
and  graft  into  each  one  of  the  royal  cells.    These  need  little  more 
attention  till  the  2l8t  or  29th  as  the  case  may  be — that  is,  twenty- 
one  days  after  the  royal  ceUs  are  supposed  to  have  been  started. 
By  this  time,  should  the  weather  have  been  favourable,  most  of 
the  young  queens  will  be  found  lajring.    To  return  to  the  queen- 
less  stock.    An  the  royal  cells  having  been  remov.ed  we  insert  a 
fresh  comb  of  eggs  from  a  selected  hive,  and  on  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  day  foIlowinR  repeat  the  wnole  process,  continually 
removing  laying  queens  n:om  the  nuclei  and  inserting  royal  cells 
in  their  stead.    In  this  way  successive  batches  of  queens  can  be 
raised  everv  twelve  or  thirteen  days.     Neither  is  the  qneenless 
stock  greatly  weakened,  since  it  is  never  without  hatching  brood 
from  the  combs  on  which  the  royal  ceUs  are  raised.    The  nuclei 
should,  however,  have  a  fresh  comb  of  brood  given  to  them  every 
three  weeks,  and  they  wUl  be  found  to  grow  stronger  and  be  quite 
suitable  for  Duilding  up  into  full  stocks  after  the  season  of  queen- 
Tearing  is  over.    The^r  may  then  either  be  strengthened  by  combs 
of  brood  from  other  hives  or  united  two  and  two. 

The  above  seems  to  me  the  simplest,  most  effective,  and  least 
expensive  method  of  raising  really  good  queens.  Taking  the 
average  number  of  ^d  royal  cells  at  only  eight,  we  can  thus 
raise  eighty  oueens  m  four  months  without  very  sensibly  inter- 
fering with  the  strength  of  any  of  our  stocks.  By  the  use  of  a 
lamp  nursery,  into  which  the  cells  are  put  immediately  they  are 
sealed  orer,  we  may  save  one-third  of  the  time  and  raise  the 
number  to  120  in  a  season.  From  the  lamp  nursery  the  princesses 
are  removed  as  the^  hatch  and  introduced  into  the  nuclei ;  but  I 
have  never  tried  this  method,  having  doubts  as  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  queens  raised  by  artificial  heat. 

Should  it  be  part  of  our  plan  to  discover  whether  our  young 
queens  (supposing  them  to  be  Ligurians)  have  been  purely  mated, 
ft  win  be  necessary  to  leave  tiiem  in  the  nuclei  until  their  progeny 

decide  the  matter.  This  would  render  it  necessary  to  uphold 
several  sets  of  nuclei^  and,  considering  the  great  uncertainty  of 
obtainiog  pure  fertilisation  in  this  country  and  the  reasonable 


cost  of  pure  imported  queens,  I  should  decidedly  say  **  the  game 
not  worth  the  candle."— William  Raitt,  Beecro/l,  Elairgowrit, 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Bablbt  fob  FOfWLS  (7.  AfWPM^).— Not  kaowliig  tbe  nucMj  of  fowl, 
whether  they  axe  sitUng  or  Isyloff,  we  cannot  quote  Ibe  quanUi^  ttasir 
zwinire. 

POULTRT  (IT.).— To  snswer  you  fully  would  oocupy  too  much  oC  oor 
colmnin.  Our  **  Pooltiy  Book  for  the  Many  "  answer*  all  your  qosria^  and 
can  be  had  from  tiiis  oflloe  post  free  for  S^A 

GRtCKENS  BTINO  {J.  />.).— We  have  carefully  examined  the  two  chtdhens 
■ent.  There  w.is  no  food  in  the  orop  or  the  atomach,  no  remahu  of  aay. 
The  liver  win  veiy  mnoh  enlarged,  and  some  of  the  dlgeetiva  dgans 
naAiuaUy  detetoped.  They  present  the  appaannee  of  Uxda  that  have 
nnnatoxally  fad  with  artiOcial  and  •timolakiaff  food.  AX  the  period  of 
death  they  had  been  fasting  some  time.  Thegr  are  well  formed  and  stranc 
chickens,  bat  they  cannot  be  reared  by  your  present  aystem.  If  you  wlu 
adopt  the  following  rales  the  mortality  will  ceaae,  and  yon  will  have  stranir 
Mitb.  Ax  daybrsak,  aome  bread  steeped  In  beer ;  next  meal,  aoi 
boiled  hard  and  diopped  fine,  than  soma  ground  oats  mixed  wtCb  milk, 
ecnpe  of  meat  or  table  aweepinga  chopped  fine,  a  little  bread  awT 
grika  out  of  gmel.  These  may  be  varied  aa  to  the  rotation,  hat  the  ohtokaqa 
should  not  go  more  than  three  boors  without  food  while  they  are  " 
They  should  have  beer  to  drink,  and  must  bo  supplied  with  growing 
and  fresh  earth. 

OHicxcirB  CoiraHtRO  (&  TT.  F.  it.).— Give  them  dally  a  pleoe  of  camphcff 
the  site  of  a  pea. 

Batbt  FABxnro  {LemocuMrf),  —  If  you  axe  decided  upon  ataytag  in 
Bngland  yon  have  not  eaffloient  capital  to  rent  a  dairy  fana ;  beet  in  eaaa 
yea  nnderstaiul  the  bnainoBS  yon  coald  rent  a  dairy.  If  yoa  wish  to  da 
boiter,  and  with  a  lacge  family  like  yooxs,  yoa  had  better  go  to  New  7<ealafil 
or  QoseBuland^- anvwhoro  if  tbo  Qovanunent  ofEeia  a  capitation  giant  of 
land ;  because  in  that  case  your  numeroaa  family,  if  faroni^  ap  to  work, 
mav  be  a  great  advantage  to  you.  Hake  appUc^on  to  the  asent^  and 
imaerstand  the  matter. 

Olucobs.— iliiMMa  asloB  how  this  can  be  made  or  where  porehased. 
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DATE. 

9  AJL 

nr  THE  DAY. 

aoB 

Apr!L  %^%^ 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

1|| 

Shade  Tern- 
pomtttre. 

Badia 
Tenvcfl 

1 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Mia. 

In 
son. 

On 

_          Inches. 
We.  9    M.48S 
Th.  10  I  SM79 

Frl.  11  ,  mja»i 
Sat.  u  1  se.a<{s 
Ban.is    SBJ640 
Mo.  14  1  ».M0 

Tu.  U  1  2U19 

deg. 

48.8 
46J0 
S6.8 
86.9 
86.4 
41.S 
4S.4 

411 
88^ 

88.4 
86j0 
87.8 
41.3 

W. 
NJS. 

!«'.£. 
W. 
8;E. 
NtE. 
S.E. 

*45S- 

4.S4 
48.4 
414) 
87.4 
4a4 
40i4 

deg. 
08.9 
47X» 
4A8 
41.5 
47J 
47.8 
86.4 

3S?- 

41j8 
8SJB 

96.8 
81.9 
89J 

88j4 

dec. 

efjo 

88jB 

101.8 
TftJ 
88J 
•1.8 
9aj6 

88J0 
94.7 
81.9 
883 
88a 

In. 

oiri 
ass» 

Means 

ias9r 

4U 

88.7 

48.1  1  4M 

34J 

TOd 

88.0 

lioe 

BSMABKS. 

9th/— Duli,oold,Bod  cloudy ;  alight  rain  in  evening, heavy  at  night. 
10th.— Overcast  and  dull,  high  wind  and  cold ;  rain  in  aftonoon  and  evenfiis;, 
nth.— Bright  and  sunny  but  very  cold ;  few  flakes  of  snow  at  tnteivala. 
ISth.— Cold  doll  morning.  Bnow  oommeneed  at  1.15,  fell  fhlekjy  tot 

hoota ;  rain  with  enow  in  evening. 
ItttLf—DnU  morning ;  sligfatanow  on  gxoond ;  eold  but  flae  and  taeight 

11  AJf . ;  starUght  evening, 
lith.— Cold  and  dull,  bnt  dry  until  1.30  PJL,  than  rain  rest  of  the  day; 

at  intervals,  very  wet  evening. 
16th.— Dull  foggy  morning :  cleared  off  by  noon ;  fine  aftemeon  with  annwWtH*. 
Bitterly  cold  in  the  middle  of  the  week,    fiatntday  the  191ii  of  April  tawl 
a  mean  temperature  lower  than  thai  naaally  oooaning  on  ttelat  of  JaaasErsr* 
—a.  J.  Stmohs.  

COVBNT  GASDBN  MARKBT.— AmiL  16. 

OUB  Market  still  keeps  quiet,  the  holidays  not  tending  to  Improve  bnainflak 
The  supply  of  late  Qerspei  is  qnite  equal  to  the  demand,  their  full  valne  no% 
being  realised.  We  have  alao  reoeivod  some  good  aamiriflB  of  new  Qn^ai^ 
piioeB  tor  which  are  low. 


Articbokea dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans,  Kidney  . .     ^100 

Beet,Ksd doaen 

Broocoli  handle 

Brussels  Sprouts  i  sieve 

Cabbage doaen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums ^100 

Cauliflowers ....     dozen 

Celery  bundle 

Coleworts. .  da&  bonches 

Cooambers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic  r». 

Herbs banch 

Le^s hunch 
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MushrooBM  .... 
Mastard  *  Cress 
Onions 

piekllng 

Parsley.... 

Parsnips 

Peas  

Potatoes,  new 
Potaloea 

Kidney 

Radishes.,  doz. 
Rhnbarb.. 
Salsaty.... 
Soorzonera 
Seakale  .. 
ShaUota  .. 
Spinach  .. 
Turnips  .. 


pottia 

ponxat 

bushel 

quart 

hunches 

doaen 

quart 

Vlh. 

bushel 

bushel 

bonches 
bundle 
bundle 
bundle 
basket 

hosbal 
bunch 


81.  d.    a.  41 
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9  A 
0  9 


4 
0 
0 
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0 

1 

4 
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0 
0 

1 

0 

s 
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Trom  ofeOTTTBUou  takm  bmi  London  dnrlns  Kntj-tbna  jem,  tlw  innin 

MANAGEMENT:  HINTS  TO  LEARNERS  ONLY. 

O  doubt  there  would  be  plentj  of  good  gar- 
i  denera  if  there  were  more  good  managers. 
To  know  hov  to   grow  plants,   fruits,   and 

vegetables  is  essential,  bat  it  is  not  all  the 

knowledge  that  is  required.    It  is  possible, 

although  not  advisable,  for  a  man  who  has 

tact  for  management  to  have  the  direction 

a  large  gardening  eatablisbment  without  know- 

^  mnch  of  the  practical  details  of  some  of  his 

rioDs  duties,  bnt  it  is  not  possible  for  one  who 

.  good  manager  to  direct  a  large  concern  of 

any  und  creditablj,  though  he  might  Be  procticallv 

scqnainted  with  every  possible  detail  connected  with  it.  AU 

soldiers  haye  not  the  capacity  to  become  generala,  and  it  is 

possible  that  management  to  a  certain  extent  is  a  natural 

gift,  bnt  it  is  quite  certain  that  ranch  may  be  gained  by 

CUltivaUon,  and  the  first  lesson  in  management  is,  no  doubt, 

to  learn  bow  to  manage  oneself ;  next  I  would  place  the 

management  of  those  under  us  ;  and  thirdly,  what  probably 

some  people  would  place  £rst,  the  management  of  the 

garden. 

Now,  the  management  of  oneself  and  the  management 
of  thom  under  our  command  are  mixed  together  so  inti- 
mately, that  if  we  sncceed  in  doing  the  nrst  the  other 
becomes  vet;  much  simplified.  But  «elf-mana^ment  baa 
another  aspect  besides  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  work- 
men. Thereis  oftengrestand  frequent  provocation  from  nn- 
sympathetic  empIoyeiB,  employers' friends  and  their  children, 
as  well  as  from  servants,  ranging  from  the  scullery  maid 
to  the  agent,  with  all  of  whom  the  gardener  must  keep  on 
good  terms  if  he  would  live  in  peace  and  have  the  most 
made  of  bis  produce.  Self-control  in  the  presence  of  em- 
ployers is  particularly  to  be  insisted  on. 

A  day  or  two  previous  to  taking  my  position  as  head 
gardener,  havioK  Uie  honour  to  count  amongst  my  friends 
Mr.  Tyeitnan,  then  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  QuiienB,  I 
BvailM  myself  of  the  privilege  to  visit  that  gentleman,  well 
knowing  that  I  should  obtain  some  kind  ana  sonnd  advice. 
I  was  not  disappointed,  for  although  not  at  all  pedantic^  he 
told  me  severU  things  which  made  a  lasting  impression, 
and  amonpt  them  he  mentioned  the  cases  of  ooe  or  two 
youne  men  he  had  sent  out  as  gardeners,  and  who  had 
failed  simply  from  the  lack  of  aelf-control.  One  in  oar- 
ticotar  he  had  given  special  advice  to  somethi 


way — ''  Now  remember  you  i 


I  gomg 


[3ener  for 


Ur.  So-ahd-eo,  you  fire  not  going  to  be  gardener  for  your- 
self, therefore  yoo  must  do  your  utmost  to  please  your 
employer  and  his  friends  ;  their  tastes  may  be  altogether 
different  to  yours,  they  may  be  better  or  they  may  not  be  so 
good,  that  signifies  nothing  ;  yon  will  be  spending  your 
employer's  money,  and  your  duty  is  to  use  your  practical 
knowledge  to  carry  out  his  wishes."  The  young  man  owned 
this  was  quite  right,  and  promised  to  do  his  best  to  work 
according  to  the  good  advice  offered.  Not  many  weeks 
after,  however,  his  old  master  met  him  with,  "Well,  how 
are  yon  getting  on  ?"  "  Oh,  I  am  leaving,  sir ;  the  ladies 
came  and  cut  the  flowers  themselves,  spoiUng  my  best 
MO.  Ma-Toi-  IXJCVI,  xiw  SEBna 


plants.  I  could  not  stand  that;  I  think,"  ho  added,  "I 
slammed  the  door  while  they  were  in  the  conservator;." 
Poor  fellow  I  he  had  forgotten  the  good  advice,  and  he  lost 
his  sitoation  through  it,  to  be  succeeded  probably  by  a 
less  competent  man,  bnt  one  who  hod  more  command  of 
himself. 

Of  course  it  is  very  annoying  to  have  plants  sooiled  which 
we  have  taken  great  care  to  train,  and  if  empioyeis  would 
have  their  gardeners  take  an  interest  in  their  work  they 
should  be  careful  about  hurting  their  feelings,  remembering 
that  it  is  the  love  of  the  pursuit  and  not  the  remuneration 
which  keeps  many  of  the  best  gardeners  in  their  places 
and  that  the  skill  which  a  successful  gardener  must  of 
necessity  poseees  could  generally  secure  for  him  a  mora 
remunerative  and  easier  i?  not  such  an  interesting  employ- 
ment. Nevertheless  it  is  the  gardener's  imperative  d^ 
to  submit  in  all  matters  of  taste  ;  if  employers  do  not  want 
specimen  plants  their  gardeners  should  not  attempt  to  grow 
toem,  for  they  are  very  costly  to  grow  and  must  often 
necessitate  cnrtailment  of  expenses  in  other  quarters.  Cul- 
tural detail  is  a  different  thing ;  those  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility must  have  the  direction  in  culture.  It  is  the 
employer's  part  to  say  what  is  to  be  cultivated  and  what 
use  is  to  be  made  of  the  produce,  the  gardener  to  work  oat 
the  details  of  culture,  &c.,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  at  liia 
same  time  to  be  always  open  to  receive  a  hint  from  anyone^ 
especially  an  employer,  whoBO  education  and  facihtiea  for 
observation  are  so  louch  superior  to  bis  own  that  any  tbeor; 
put  forward  should  always  be  treated  with  the  greateat 
respect,  and  any  experiment  the  employer  might  wish  fot 
should  be  carried  out  most  faithfully,  although  it  mi^ht 
appear  at  the  time  to  the  hearer  to  be  an  actual  absurdi^. 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  been  alluding  to  largo  establish- 
ments where  the  proprietor  keeps  a  professional  gardener 
and  takes  no  responsibility  himself. 

There  are  some  smaller  well-managed  gardens  where  the 
Bo-called  gardener  is  merely  the  proprietor's  foreman  ;  in 
such  cases  of  course  the  proprietor  takes  the  responsibili^ 
just  so  far  as  he  claims  the  direction.  In  olbers,  again,  tM 
so-called  gardener  is  merely  a  handy  labourer,  whose  re- 
sponsibility is  smtdler  still ;  bnt  gardeners  all  wonld  do  wel! 
to  ponder  on  the  severe  rebuke  "  Mr.  Punch  "  gave  os  a 
year  or  two  ago,  where  he  makes  one  proprietor  say  to 
another,  "  You  keep  a  garden  for  your  gardener,  I  keep  a 
gardener  for  my  garden."— William  Taylor. 


NOTES  ON  FBUIT-GROWING. 

Every  amateur  fruit-grower  knows  the  value  of  a  wall, 
whether  odd  comer  or  gable  end,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  these  spots  may  be  rapidly  and  profitably 
covered  that  I  direct  attention 'to  what  may  be  called  a 
free-and-easy  fashion  of  training.  Having  a  vacancy  for  a 
Pear  tree  on  the  house  wall  I  applied  to  a  friend  for  advice, 
to  which  he  replied  by  sendine  a  tree  of  Comte  de  Lamy, 
Btuting  at  the  same  time  that  this  wae  la  crimr  df  la  crC-nie 
of  Pears  for  Scotland.  This  was  o::any  years  Ago,  and 
I  believe  his  opinion  to  be  substaiitiiiUy  correct.  After  one 
year's  growth  the  centre  stem  wob  cut  back  fcr  wood,  when 
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to  my  disappointment,  the  east  side  did  not  break,  while  the 
other  side  had  fine  shoots  of  4 J  feet  each.  Time  is  everything 
to  an  amateur,  and  to  cut  it  back  again  was  not  to  be  thought 
ot  I  then  formed  the  resolution  that  the  leader  should  not  at 
any  time  be  stopped  till  it  had  reached  the  slates,  and  that  the 
Bides  should  run  the  chance  of  such  branches  as  could  be  had 
with  perhaps  a  bud  or  graft  inserted  where  necessary.  I  was 
not  disappointed.  In  four  yenrs  the  tree  was  at  the  top  of 
the  wall,  while  the  sides  were  cjmpletely  covered  ;  only  two 
vacancies  had  to  be  filled  by  budding,  and  many  a  time  1  have 
heard  the  remark,  "  What  a  handsome  tree  I"  The  fine  central 
stem,  straight  as  a  salmon  rod.  has  quite  a  different  appear- 
ance from  those  trees  annually  cut  back.  Perhaps  this  plan 
may  be  dd,  but  I  never  saw  nor  hoard  of  any  other  tree  so 
trained.  The  plan  may  be  too  sirai)le  to  commend  itself  to  any 
except  an  enthusiast,  but  it  ccrtaiuly  covers  a  wall  quickly,  and 
that  is  just  what  is  required  on  gable  ends  of  high  buildings. 

The  Pear  election  does  not  look  promising,  and  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  Fair  lists  of  fruits  have  been  published  by 
the  horticoltaral  papers  for  many  years,  and  unless  some  dis- 
tinct advance  can  be  made  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  alone, 
and  let  amateurs  trust  to  their  neighbours  and  the  *' Fruit 
Manual,"  until  such  time  as  a  vigorous  and  determined  effort 
can  be  made  to  attain  the  object  in  view,  for  no  ^'  trouble " 
must  be  spared  in  the  attempt.  In  the  long  line  from  Truro 
to  Thurso  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  every  sheltered  nook 
is  capable  of  producing  its  Apples  and  Pears,  and  it  would  be 
yery  interesting  to  note  where  some  varieties  leave  off  and 
others  begin.  Here  for  instance,  in  Fife,  the  Devonshire  Pears 
of  Mr.  Huyshe  dry  up  mto  worthless  scrubs,  and  the  good  old 
Hessle  reigns  supreme.  After  the  great  glut  of  October  and 
November  Pears  it  is  singular  how  soon  the  supply  shortens, 
although  Christmas  is  really  the  centre  of  the  Pear  season, 
for  late  Pears  can  usually  be  had  till  May.  To  ha?e  late  Pears 
those  in  cool  climates  must  grow  the  trees  under  glass,  and 
even  for  late  Pears  I  should  not  like  to  be  confined  to  twelve 
sorts,  which  number  I  have  for  Easter,  although  Bergamotte 
Bsperen  is  not  one  of  them,  that  variety  not  having  a  single 
fruit  last  year. 

I  am  afraid  that  my  experimenting  proclivities  are  too 
pronounced  to  admit  of  growing  any  one  approved  sort  in 
quantities,  at  least  not  yet ;  but  I  must  confess  to  a  weak- 
ness for  Winter  Nelis,  and  would  multiply  the  trees  consider- 
ably on  slight  inducement.  A  little  heat  makes  it  good  at 
Christmas,  or  even  before,  and  it  is  as  good  now  as  need  be 
wished ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  eating  for  four  months,  and  is 
sdways  good.  What  other  Pear  can  approach  it  ?  Olivier  de 
fienes  is  as  plump  as  when  pulled,  from  the  tree,  and  will 
probably  keep  for  several  weeks ;  but  this  has  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally grood  winter  for  keeping  Pears.  With  the  exception 
of  Winter  Nelis  my  Pears  are  slightly  undersized  this  year. 
These  were  grown  under  glass  (see  Journal  of  Horticvlturey 
December  6th,  1867).  Some  of  the  large  winter  Pears  succeed 
admirably  when  grown  as  there  described  ;  such  as  Marshal 
de  Cour,  Doyenn^  du  Comice,  Van  Mons  Lton  le  Clerc,  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  while  some,  buch  as  Bearr^  Diel,  Easter 
Bearr6,  Passe  Colmar,  and  many  others  are  worthless.  Early 
Pears,  as  a  rule,  are  not  good  under  glass,  the  flavour  appears 
to  be  completely  extracted. 

Although  a  nineteen-years  subscriber  I  have  not  often 
troubled  the  Journal,  and  shall  now  wind  up  by  giving  a  slight 
experience  of  Beurr^  Diel,  a  Pear  which  in  my  time  has  about 
touched  every  step  on  the  ladder.  It  is  said  to  be  good  at 
only  one  place  in  Fife,  and  the  anathemas  of  indignant  pui^ 
chasers  might  frighten  it  out  of  that  chosen  retreat.  I  have, 
however,  tasted  it  good  at  other  places,  and  here  it  was  good 
from  a  wall  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  my  increasing  require- 
ments induced  me  to  clear  out  an  old  coal  cellar  to  hold  fruit. 
From  that  time  I  have  never  been  able  to  mature  Beurr^  Diel, 
nor  Beurr6  Chairgeau,  nor  Durondeau  if  taken  to  that  cellar. 
All  my  other  varieties  keep  admirably  in  that  place,  but  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  cold  cellar  so  completely  put  a  stop  to 
the  process  of  maturation  in  these  particular  varieties  uiat 
ihey  had  to  go  to  sleep,  from  which  they  could  not  afterwards 
be  aroused  by  any  application  of  heat,  remaining  worthless  to 
the  end.  When  brought  to  the  house  immediately  after  being 
pulled  they  ripened  as  usual  after  having  extra  heat.  My  con- 
tention is,  and  the  Journal  proves  it,  that  there  is  more  in  the 
pulling  and  subsequent  attention  to  the  maturation  of  many 
Pears  than  in  the  mere  growing  of  them.  In  cool  climates 
such  aa  this  only  a  few  of  the  very  early  Pears  may  be  gathered 
early,  and  then  only  in  a  good  season  ;  all  others  require  the 


last  hour  on  the  tree.  Even  in  the  last  good  season  some 
Beurr6  Diel  Pears  pulled  on  the  28th  September  failed  to 
ripen,  whereas  those  pulled  on  the  12th  October  were  very  fine. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  has  been  only  one  really  good 
crop  of  fruit  out  of  doors  in  the  last  seven  years.  Good  Pean 
were  scarce,  and  I  daresay  we  enjoyed  ours  the  more  on  that 
account.  Outside  there  was  one  brilliant  exception  to  the 
general  desolation.  In  1872 — ^when  all  the  Apple  and  Peai 
blooms  were  killed,  and  the  trees  nearly  so — a  standard  Vic* 
toria  Plum  tree  faced  out  the  frost  and  the  bitter  east  winds, 
and  produced  such  a  crop  that  several  branches  broke  with  the 
weight  of  fruit,  although  propped  all  round.  Bveiy  year  that 
tree  carries  a  crop,  proving  incontestably  the  superior  hardi* 
hood  of  some  Plums,  a  fact  which  does  not  appear  to  be  gene- 
rally known.    My  trees  are  now  numerous. 

Another  great  acquisition  is  Nelson's  Glory  Apple  [Nelson 
Codlin  ?].  If  Apples  are  to  be  had  they  will  be  on  that  stan- 
dard tree  ;  and  as  the  weight  runs  from  8  to  14  ozs.,  and  not 
easily  blown  off,  they  are  valuable. 

Olivier  de  Serres  Pear  from  a  wall  tree  is  in  very  fine  fonn 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  will  prove  a  very  haidy  and 
valuable  late  Pear.  From  wall  and  glass  it  is  quite  plnmp, 
and  will  probably  keep  a  long  time. 

That  Plum,  that  Apple,  and  that  Pear  I  would  leoonunend 
to  the  favourable  notice  of  amateurs  who  grow  fmit  in  oool 
climates. — N.,  Fife, 

[You  might  "  trouble  the  Journal "  more  frequently  to  the 
advantage  of  its  readers. — Eds.] 

ROSES  IN  THE  MIDLANDa 

I  DID  not  see  "  Wyld  Savage's  "  disheartening  letter  in 
your  issue  of  the  27th  of  March,  but  I  have  read  the  letters  in 
answer  to  "  Wyld  Sayaok  "  signed  by  R.  W.  Beachey  and 
**  Curate  or  Howden,"  the  former  representing  the  sonth- 
west  and  the  latter  the  north-east  of  England.  Mr.  Beachej 
writes  about  the  fuiy  of  the  east  and  north-east  winds,  and 
afterwards  confesses  that  he  registered  but  14°  of  frost  on  his 
coldest  night.  "  Curate  or  Howden  "  does  not  give  us  the 
result  of  his  meteorological  observations,  but  we  may  assume 
that  14°  of  frost  would  be  but  a  flea-bite  and  hardly  a  frost-bite 
in  Yorkshire  last  January,  and  yet  he  says  that  his  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  have  come  through  the  winter  bravely. 

Now  in  my  garden  in  North  Worcestershire,  only  six  miles 
from  Birmingham,  I  registered  more  than  once  27**  of  froit) 
and  once  29^.  I,  too,  am  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  east  and  north-east  winaa,  and  yet  I  hafe 
lost  but  one  Rose  tree,  and  that  a  standard,  and  that  a  Tea 
Rose,  and  withal  a  Climbing  Devoniensis.  I  have  hat  about 
fifty  Tea  Roses,  but  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  all  an 
budded  either  on  the  seedling  Briar  or  the  Grifferaie  stock 
Three  miles  from  here,  in  a  comparatively  warm  valley,  a  large 
nurseryman  has  lost  nearly  all  his  Tea  Roses,  all  of  which 
were  on  the  Manetti,  and  yet  he  protected  them  more  than 
I  did  mine. 

I  have  not  lost  one  Hybrid  Perpetual,  but  on  two  of  my  beds 
every  plant  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  G^6ral  Jacqueminot 
have  been  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground ; 
and  yet  their  immediate  neighbours,  Emilie  Hausburg,  Hiss 
Ingram,  La  France,  Xavier  Olibo^  and  Capitaine  Chris^,  have 
not  shown  any  signs  of  having  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
most  severe  winter  ;  and  there  is  no  difference  as  regards  stocks 
in  the  above-mentioned — ^all  are  on  the  Manetti.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  can  explain. — ^A  Frequent  Subscwbsb, 
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SPRING  CUCUMBERS. 
Many  plants  under  glass  are  much  the  same  as  those  ia  tihe 
kitchen  garden  this  spring — slow  in  starting  into  growth,  ana 
long  in  coming  to  maturity.  Had  January  and  Febmaij  hea 
favourable  we  should  have  cut  CucnmbcOT  about  the  end  « 
the  latter  month,  but  as  we  grow  our  Cucumbers  in  a  pit  where 
the  heating  power  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  inside  tem- 
perature 10°  above  the  outside,  we  did  not  cut  our  first  fr^ 
from  spring  plants  until  the  first  week  in  April.  Now  (Apm 
15th)  we  have  abundance,  and  as  usual  the  one  which  ^*s^* 
stripped  all  other  varieties  both  in  number  of  ^}^,^ 
earliness  is  Telegraph.  We  have  tried  many  varietiw,  wi 
never  found  one  to  equal  this,  and  now,  with  the  exception  » 
a  few  new  varieties  on  trial,  we  shall  grow  no  ^*^^',  ^?JJ! 
our  Cucumbers  were  planted  they  have  been  grown  ^'°'*1 
out  in  quite  2(r  less  heat  than  that  recommended  in  tiie  gene- 
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nditj  of  oJendus.  A  tempeiatue  of  46®  in  the  momukg  hat 
been  nothing  nnuoal  in  the  Cacnmber  pit»  and  yet  the  plants 
are  in  exoelknt  health. — A  EircaaN  Gajkosnxb. 


WHAT  BOILEB  SHALL  WE  USE? 

I  DO  not  know  anyUunfir  that  eaidenen  and  amateus  are 
more  interested  in  than  the  anbject  of  bcnlen,  and  a  great 
mnn  J  aie  entird j  guided  by  what  they  read  in  the  papers  on 
■Bch  mattenu  This  is  my  apology  lor  intmding  upon  your 
flpeoe  to  say  a  woid  for  oar  old  and  tried  friend  the  saddle 
iMiiler,  of  which  I  think  the  oommonioation  from  your  eorre* 
spondente,  Keasrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  is  likely  to  conyey 
en  erroneoaa  impresson. 

It  aniprises  me  vety  mach  to  learn  thai  the  saddle  boilers 
pnt  down  fizst  to  heat  the  honses  at  Pine-Apple  Place  oonld 
not  heat  the  water  in  the  pipes,  if  the  bcHlers  were  anything 
like  adequate  to  the  extent  of  piping  to  be  heated.  If  they  were 
not,  no  faolt  oonld  be  attached  to  the  boilers ;  but  on  this  and 
other  points  your  coirespondents'  aocoont  is  far  too  vague  to 
afEord  any  information.  If  we  had  been  told  the  quantity  of 
piping  to  be  heated,  and  the  capacities  of  the  boilers  in  both 
cases,  we  could  have  judged  of  the  comparatiye  merits  of  the 
tabular  and  saddk  boilers,  but  the  data  furnished  does  not 
enable  anyone  eren  to  guess  at  the  matter :  45,000  feet  of 
glass,  an  indefinite  quantity  of  piping,  and  boilers  the  heating 
power  of  which  is  not  given,  are  statements  that  convey  no 
real  information  to  anybody,  and  far  less  do  they  warrant  any- 
one In  praising  one  boiler  at  the  expense  of  another. 

My  own  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  a  great  number  of  gar- 
deners is,  that  the  common  saddle  boiler  set  in  firebrick  can- 
not be  surpassed  Wany  other  form  at  present  in  existence,  and 
I  doubt  veiy  much  if  any  manufitctiurer  would  stake  the  re- 
putation of  his  boilers,  tubular  or  others,  on  a  fiur  trial  against 
a  saddle  in  the  hands  of  a  good  stoker. 

It  may  be  necessary,  when  a  great  extent  of  piping  has  to 
be  heated,  to  have  more  than  one  saddle — an  arrangement 
which  is  quite  easy  and  more  convenient  than  the  one-boiler 
system.  After  what  I  have  seen  I  would  not  on  any  account 
aUow  the  heating  of  a  range  of  glass  houses  full  of  valuable 
plants  to  depend  on  one  boiler.  Some  years  ago  a  noted  hot- 
house builder  erected  a  very  extensive  range  of  glass  in  this 
county  for  a  nobleman,  and  persuaded  him  to  have  a  gigantic 
tubular  boiler  put  in.  This  cost,  I  believe,  over  £100,  setting 
and  all,  and  it  gave  way  completely  in  about  four  years  just 
in  the  middle  of  the  forcing  season,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
proprietor  and  the  distress  of  the  gardener.  The  noble- 
man wrote  to  the  manufacturer  a  rati^r  strong  letter,  which 
brought  the  latter  down  from  London,  and  after  a  pre- 
tended investigation  he  threw  the  blame  on  the  head  gar- 
dener, but  was  not  believed.  The  boiler  failed  when  all  was 
in  order,  only  the  weather  was  rather  severe  at  the  time  and 
the  boiler  was  taxed  to  do  work  for  which  ample  power  was 
supposed  to  be  allowed.  It  was  replaoed  by  three  saddles 
which  for  years  have  done  the  work  admirably  and  more 
cheaply  than  the  tabular,  with  power  to  spare,  and  the  three 
cost  less  than  the  one  tubular.  I  was  told  not  many  weeks 
ago  by  a  well-known  ironfounder  who  has  no  particular  boiler 
of  his  own,  but  who  makes  or  sells  such  as  please  his  custo- 
mers, that  he  sold  about  twenty  saddle  boilers  for  one  of  any 
other  form. — ^Ak  Old  Stoker. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  WINTER  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Havino  recently  been^in  Yorkshire  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  observing  the  effects  of  the  severe  weather  there  as  con- 
trasted with  Dorsetshire.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  we 
had  suffered  as  much  as  anyone,  but  I  was  mistaken.  In  the 
north  common  Laurels  are  much  injured.  All  the  young  shoots 
are  killed  and  the  shrubs  look  most  sickly.  Such  Conifers  as 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  have  been  killed.  My  brother  has  a 
beautiful  collection  of  Japanese  and  dwarf  Conifers.  These 
are  all  so  injured  that  many  will  scarcely  recover.  My  brother 
is  also  an  ardent  cosarian  and  has  a  fine  span-roofed  house  for 
growing  Tea  Roses.  He  has  tried  to  grow  them  in  the  open 
air  as  well,  and  to  do  this  with  a  greater  chance  of  success  he 
has  adopted  Mr.  George  Paul's  plan  as  recommended  in  his 
catalogue.  He  has  erected  a  line  of  posts  and  transverse  beams 
in  the  shape  of  a  rude  span-roofed  house,  and  over  these  he  has 
placed  large  shutters  covered  with  heavy  matting.  A  more 
perfect  abater  out  of  doors  cannot  be  imagined,  but  in  spite  of 
his  care  neaily  all  the  Teaa  are  dead,  or  at  least  killed  down 


to  the  ground.  The  only  plants  in  which  I  can  find  any  signs 
of  life  are  such  hardy  and  vigorous  growers  as  Belle  Lyonnaiae, 
Qloire  de  Dijon,  and  other  similar  varieties  of  the  same  family. 
Mr.  Paul  was  anxious  to  know  how  the  system  answered  in 
these  gardens,  and  I  regret  to  have  to  give  so  discomaging  a 
report  on  his  system. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Beachey's  remarks  on  late  pruning — I 
am  writing  this  on  the  7th  April,  and  not  one  Rose  tree  here 
is  pruned,  and  my  brother  has  no  intention  of  pruning  tiU  the 
end  of  this  month.  His  experience  of  spring  frosts  and  the 
injury  they  do  to  pruned  Roses  does  not  correspond  with  that 
of  Mr.  Beachey.  He  grows  very  good  Roses,  all  thmgs  con- 
sidered, and  lus  plants  are  stronger  than  any  I  ever  grew. 
How,  too,  does  the  pruning  of  Tea  Roses  bear  out  Mr.  Beadiey'a 
dictmn  ?  In  Dorset  we  never  prune  Tea  Roses  until  April,  and 
th€y  are  as  a  rule  more  forward  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuala, 
and  yet  the  Teas  do.very  well  with  me. — ^W'yld  Sayaob. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 


SUBSLT  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Witherspoon  was  low* 
spirited  when  he  wrote  his  article  on  this  subject  at  page  272. 
I  had  several  opportunities  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  of 
seeing  his  place,  and  also  of  examining  the  trees  widch  he 
then  had  doubts  about ;  but  I  certainly  never  expected  that 
a&irs  would  be  so  bad  as  they  have  since  turned  out  I  was 
at  first  inclined  to  be  sceptical  and  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  the 
wood  of  Pear  tree  spurs  being  killed  by  any  frost,  however 
severe ;  but  a  close  examination  certainly  showed  that  mattem 
were  not  right  at  the  core,  the  pithy  interior  of  the  spun 
being  of  an  unnatural  colour.  This  induced  me  to  examine 
every  tree  wherever  the  opportunity  occurred.  The  results 
varied  greatly  ;.but  in  no  case  was  the  blackened  core  so  unir 
fozmly  met  with  as  in  Mr.  Witherspoon's  place,  and  in  a 
garden  where  I  have  been  there  are  no  signs  of  it  We  have 
some  fine  Pear  trees  on  walls  here,  and  many  of  the  spurs  are 
in  the  same  condition  as  Mr.  Witherspoon^s,  while  others  seem 
to  be  quite  sound ;  so  we  must  patiently  and  hopefully  await 
the  result 

We  are  situate  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  County 
Palatine,  and  withfn  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  shores  of  the 
German  Ocean.  The  east  winds  are  laden  with  saline  mattei^ 
and  the  north  winds  are  heavily  charged  with  alkali  from  the 
chemical  factories  on  the  Tyne,  about  a  couple  of  miles  from 
us.  The  remark  just  made  about  Pears  applies  to  Apples  on 
walls,  also  to  early  Cherries  ;  but  in  the  open  orchard  and  the 
garden  the  prospects  of  a  glorious  fruit  year  could  not  be 
better.  Our  Peaches  on  the  south  wall  are  crowded  with 
bloom  buds  Vhich  are  ready  to  burst,  but  the  cold  weather  is 
effectually  retuding  them.  At  the  time  of  writing  (Easter) 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  to  a  depth  of  2  incheSi  and 
the  thermometer  registered  5^  of  frost  at  six  this  morning 
with  a  stiff  nor'eastcr  blowing. 

These  spells  of  hard  weather  —  of  which  we  are  having 
periodical  visitations — while  retarding  the  opening  of  the  fruit 
blossoms  are  also  most  effectually  stopping  every  other  kind 
of  vegetation.  There  is  scarcely  a  flower  to  be  seen  out  of 
doors,  and  Wallflowers  which  stood  the  winter  bravely  suc- 
cumbed in  the  last  week  of  March — a  week  which  tested  the 
hardihood  of  everything,  coming  in  suddenly  after  nine  or  tea 
days  of  fine  spring-like  weather.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  our 
worthy  friend — for  whose  opinion  I  have  the  greatest  respects- 
is  astray  in  his  judgment,  this  time  at  least ;  and  that  in  spite 
of  all  present  appearances  we  shall  have  a  general  good  crop 
of  high-class  fruit— Pbtsb  Febguson,  Co.  Durham,, 


HARDY  VARIETIES  OF  BROCCOLL 

I  BNTIBELY  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Jones, 
Cheshire,  on  page  247,  under  this  heading.  In  confirmation  of 
what  he  points  out  as  the  doubtful  advantage  of  heavy  manur- 
ing for  Broccoli  intended  to  stand  the  winter  the  following  de- 
tails may  be  of  use  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  still  unable 
to  sow,  owing  to  the  continued  wet : — 

1,  Planted  on  land  richly  manured  as  seed  beds  m  ApriL 
Snow's  Winter  White,  planted  18,  now  alive  5 ;  Leamington, 
planted  32,  alive  18  ;  Cattcirs  Kclipse,  planted  54,  alive  25. 

2,  Planted  on  land  manured  nine  months  before,  and  cr(^ped 
between  with  Peas  or  Potatoes.  Snow's  Winter  White,  planted 
28,  now  alive  18  ;  Leamington,  planted  18,  alive  15  ;  Cattell's 
Bclipse,  planted  20,  alive  12. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  in  No.  I  only  47  survived 
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ont  at  104  ;  whilst  in  No.  2,  where  the  growth  was  lew  viBoronB, 
4G  lived  out  o[  66,  snd  are  lieaidea  much  the  best-looking 
plftots. 

On  the  whole  one-ha!f  of  the  Saow's  Winter  White  and 
Cattell's  Eclipse  hnre  perished,  and  011I7  a  qnAHer  of  the 
I^eaniiDgton.— A  Ysbkshibe  Cubate,  Eatl  Riding. 


FOOTPBINTS  OF  THE  FROST— ROSE  REPORTS. 

"A.  C."  in  the  Jonmal  of  the  3rd  inst.  wishes  to  know 
irhere  and  how  fai  Soscs  have  Tesisted  the  frost. 

Of  wall  Roses  in  a  small  collection  io  an  exposed  pomtion 
njncolnshire),  Qloire  de  Dijon,  Mar*chal  Kiel,  Climbing 
Deroniensis,  a  very  ranipnnt  and  free-flowerin?  tree  at  the 
top,  bnt  bare  and  unsightly  below,  and  R^ve  d'Or  are  shoot- 
Ing  strongly.  Of  Tea  Roses  in  the  open  Celine  Forestier 
(standard)  looks  well.  Seven!  Tcrj  Tigorons  Teas  have  en- 
tirely or  partially  perished,  including  Catherine  Mennet,  Comic 
de  Paris,  Souvenir  d'Eliae  Vaidoo,  SouTenir  d'un  Ami,  a'l'l 
Madame  Willennoz  ;  while  of  a  few  Teas  newly  planted 
autumn  only  one  death,  Lamarqae,  baa  to  be  noted,  thus 
proving  the  truth  of  an  observation  of  a  correspondent  '"  " 
recent  nnmber  of  the  Journal,  that  old  wood  BuHered  1 
aeverely,  being  less  elastic  to  the  action  of  froeta  Uian  younger 

Kwths.  Three  plants  of  Kipbetoe,  one  each  of  Ophirie, 
lame  Falcot,  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Perle  dcs  Jordins,  Mane 
Tan  Hontte,  all  newly  planted  in  autumn,  seem  healthy.  On 
the  Manctti  dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  promising. 

Amongst  the  old  stkndarda  are  several  deaths,  and  some  look 
weakly.  Mmh  to  my  regret  I  often  lose  a  Reynolds  Hole. 
Again  last  autumn  I  put  in  duplicates,  and  one  only  is  living 
— the  dwarf.  How  long  should  standard  Rose  trees  last,  it 
originally  healthy,  in  vigorous  flower  and  foliage?  The  bulk 
of  mine  are  aboat  five  years  old  and  the  soil  advene,  still  I 
have  some  good  heads.  A  neighbour's  Rose  trees  must  be  at 
least  siiteen  or  seventeen  years  old  ;  they  never  seem  to  renew 
tfaem.  They  make  a  grand  line  along  a  sheltered  border, 
but  they  have  rich  loam  to  live  in  and  unlimited  artiHcial 
assistance.  * 

One  or  two  plants  of  Primula  iaponica,  which  yielded  rich 
■pikes  of  castellated  magenta  blooms — three  tiers  I  think — 
last  year  in  the  open  border,  look  fairly  well,  though  they  were 


iMiproperlj  moved  aboat  too  much  ii 
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BIRDS  AND  GOOSEBERRY  BUDS. 

rBBcaae  0*  "  WiLTsninB  Bectok  "  (page  210)  is  by  no  means 
a  solitary  one,  for  the  fume  thing  has  happened  here.  The 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  were  purposely  left  unpruned 
with  a  view  to  saving  some  of  the  buds  ;  but  the  ei])eriment 
bas  resulted  in  failure,  for  nearly  every  bud  has  been  taken 
except  those  on  the  very  tips  of  the  branches,  on  which  the 
birds  could  not  balance  themselves,  and  many  of  the  shoots 
will  have  to  be  cut  hard  back.  In  some  coses  the  threading 
■ystem  has  been  tried,  but  this  season  it  has  not  proved  satis- 
factory, for  the  birds  when  pressed  by  hunger  have  made 
their  way  up  into  the  bufhes  from  the  under  side.  Year  after 
jear  to  some  extent  this  has  been  the  case,  and  is  only  one  of 
the  many  ditSculties  a  gardener  has  to  contend  with.  In  this 
locality  the  birds  are  so  numerous  that  if  they  do  not  tiike 
the  bloom  buds  they  take  the  fruit,  unless  it  is  protected  or 
gathered  in  a  green  state  ;  but  where  game  is  preserved  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  birds  are  destroyed.  I  have  not  had  a 
bird  shot  for  the  last  three  years  until  this  spring,  but  now  I 
have  declared  war  against  the  bullfinch  in  particular  ;  hnt 
I  mnat  say  that  the  bullfinoh  is  not  alone  as  a  bud  eater,  for  I 
think  the  common  bouse  Rparrow  is  quite  as  bad — perhaps  not 
individually,  but  because  they  are  so  numerous. 

I  had  a  quarter  of  Gooselierry  bushes  cut  hard  down  last 
Bpring  which  had  made  good  heads,  but  nearly  every  bud  baa 
teen  taken,  so  that  they  will  have  to  be  cut  hard  back  again, 
I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  safe  way  to 
grow  common  bush  fruit  is  to  plant  thickly,  leaving  blank 
spaces  at  intervals  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  gathering  the 
fruit  and  netting  the  bushes  over.  Do  the  netting  early  in  the 
season,  for  when  once  the  buds  begin  to  swell  the  work  of 
destruction  is  done  in  a  very  short  time. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted,  and  the  pruning  delayed  nntil  the 
btlshes  are  green — as  Gooseberries  may  be  pruned  with  impu- 
nity at  such  a  stage — hoops  of  green  hazel  or  other  pliable 
wood  might  be  bent  over  the  bushes  to  support  the  nets.  Some 
of  the  long  shoots  will  of  course  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the 


nets  from  prcasing  too  closely:  the  hoops  to  be  left  nntil  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen,  as  at  that  time  the  blackbiids,  thrtisliea, 
and  sparrows  are  great  thieves  and  must  be  guarded  against ; 
end  we  can  seldom  keep  either  Gooseberries  or  Currant  wiUi' 
out  protection  after  they  show  signs  of  colouring. 

Later  on  come  a  host  of  bluebottles,  flies,  wasps,  and  hatnetm, 
the  latter  being  rather  numerous  about  here.  Spurows,  haw- 
finches, and  jackdaws  are  very  fond  of  young  Peas,  and  last 
spring  the  birds  nearly  cleared  a  quarter  of  early  Peas  befaifl 
they  were  fit  for  table  use ;  and  T  was  somewhat  pnizled  to 
account  for  the  wholesale  manner  in  which  they  were  t-Vn" 
t  had  accused  tats  of  taJcing  them,  and  had  set  traps,  in  one 
of  which  we  caught  a  fine  old  jackdaw.  This  hod  a  deterring 
effect,  as  the  Peas  did  not  disappear  so  fast  afterwards.  Wood 
pigeons  are  great  garden  robhisii  in  spring.  All  these  depreda- 
tions take  place  early  in  the  morning  before  the  workmen  are 
about.  In  the  autumn  came  the  tits  and  spoiled  numbers  of 
Fears :  others  we  were  obliged  to  gaUiei  before  they  were  ripe, 
and  many  of  them  shrivelled. — G.  R.  Allis,  Old  Wardat. 


FUMIGATING. 

I  BEO  to  tnbmit  to  yonr  smoke-poisoned  inqnirer  "  S.  A.  T.," 

1^  247,  an  easy  and  cheap  method  of  fumigating  in  aafe^, 

uave  a  6-iDCb  fiower  pot  resting  on  an  old  ^diroo,  or  two  or 

three  pieces  of  iron  rod  on  the  top  of  two  herring  bcoea  or 


bricks  the  height  you  wont,  leaving  space  between  for  a  candle- 
stick,and  place  your  apparatus  near  the  door  j  fill  thepot  witb 
tobacco  paper  torn  in  pieces  half  the  size  of  your  hanti,  do  not 
press  it  too  firmly,  place  a  lighted  candle  close  to  the  hole  in 
the  pot,  and  the  work  is  done  for  a  bouse  14  feet  by  12.  Yon 
1  open  the  door  to  take  out  the  candle,  or  yon  con  leave  it 
bum  out.  I  append  an  illustrative  sketch  of  the  method, 
which  I  adopt  successfully. — W.  R.  F.,  Amatmr,  Otl^. 

J  The  plan  appears  to  possess  novelty,  simplicity,  and  origi- 
tl7  ;  and  for  tbe  benefit  of  amateurs  having  small  houses 
we  have  bad  the  sketch  engraved. — Eds.] 

FORCING  STRAWBERRIEa 

Many  gardeners  who  force  Strawberries  in  spring  appe&r 
be  in  favour  of  placing  the  pots  in  saucers  dnring  the  time 
the  plants  are  being  forced,  Bome  only  place  the  pots  in  the 
empty  saucers,  others  in  soucerB  filled  with  rich  soil  into 
which  the  reots  are  supposed  to  penetrate  and  derive  mucti 
nourishment.  We  have  toed  both  of  these  plans  this  spring, 
also  growing  the  plants  without  saucers,  and  the  latter  proved 
the  most  satisfactoiy.  The  fruit  on  the  plants  placed  in  tbe 
sancets  were  no  larger,  if  so  large,  as  on  the  plants  without 
■aucers,  while  the  last-named  fruits  were  the  nest  flavonicd 
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i  think  the  only  adyantage  in  the  use  of  saucers  is,  that  the 
plants  do  not  lequire  attending  to  so  often  in  watering  ;  but 
1  think  it  is  through  the  water  being  constantly  held  about 
the  roots  that  the  flayour  is  deficient  and  the  plants  sickly. 
^When  the  pots  are  not  in  saucers  if  the  plants  aie  looked 
over  in  watering  twice  a  day,  and  watered  thoroughly  when 
required,  they  will  be  found  to  thrive  amazingly,  and  if  a  little 
iiquid  manure  is  given  three  or  four  times  a  week  when  the 
iruita  are  swelling  they  will  develope  to  perfection.— M. 

ROSE  SHOW  FIXTURES. 

Haying  received  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Brockham  and 
Oxford  Rose  Societies  the  dates  of  their  shows  I  now  give  a 
.zevifled  and  complete  list  as  far  as  I  know : — 

BoTftl  Hortlcaltuial  Society  ..    ..  Tneaday,  Jane  Mth. 

•Norwich       Wednesday,  Jnne  S5th. 

^Maidstone Thnisday,  June  36th. 

♦Brockham     Thursday,  June  2«th. 

National    Bote    Society    (Gryatal 

Palace) SAtorday,  June  S8th. 

Honham      Tuesday,  July  IsL 

Bfligato Wednesday,  July  Snd. 

«West  of  England  (Herefbxd)  ..    ..  Wednesday,  July  Snd. 

♦Canterbury Thursday,  July  3rd. 

Shrewsbury Thursday,  July  3rd. 

Oxford Thursday,  July  8rd. 

Alexandra  Palace      Saturday*  July  ftth. 

XiUdlow Thursday,  July  10th. 

National  Bose  Society  (Manchester)  Saturday,  July  13th. 

♦Leek       Tuesday,  July  15th. 

♦Newton  Stewart Thursday,  July  17th. 

Helensburgh I^dday,  July  18th. 

At  those  marked  (*)  the  medals  of  the  National  Bose  Society 
«re  to  be  competed  for.  It  is  a  great  pity  some  of  these 
-dates  cannot  be  altered.  Why  could  not  Brockham  be  on  the 
27th  (Maidstone  was  fixed  long  ago)?  There  are  three  on 
July  3rd,  and  none  on  the  4th,  or  7th,  8th,  or  9th.— D.,  Deal, 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Apbil  22nd. 

Kjctsb  before,  this  season,  has  the  conserratoty  presented  such 
3  gay  and  animated  appearance  as  on  this  occasion.  Besides  the 
4BoutA6m section  of  thelN ational  Auricula  Society's  Show,which  was 
the  leading  featmn.  the  principal  nurser^rmen  staged  coUecttons  of 

flants  of  oonsideraole  extent  and  exceptional  merit.  Messrs.  Cut- 
nsh's  fine  group  of  Azaleas,  Epacrises,  Ac. ;  Mr.  B.  B.  Williams's 
rich  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
^n's  Roses,  both  in  pots  and  cut  blooms  arranged  in  boxes  :  Mr. 
Ck  Paul's  grand  specmiens  of  pot  Roses  ;  Messrs.  Yeitch's  Boses 
^smaller  plants,  but  in  splendid  condition),  and  yarions  other 
-plants ;  Mr.  Bnlrs  rich  collection  of  Orchids ;  Messrs.  Lee's  excel- 
lent duplay  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants ;  Messrs.  Barr  and 
fiagden's  gay  collection  of  Narcissuses  ;  Mr.  Oaumell's  brilliant 
boxes  of  Zional  Pelargoniums ;  Mr.  Pestridge's  Tricolors ;  Gapt. 
Pattern's  Hyacinths  and  Tulips ;  and  splendidly  grown  Azaleas 
-from  Ohiswick,  occupied  with  imposing  effect  the  whole  of  one 
'flide  and  both  ends  of  the  building,  the  Anricalas  being  staged  on 
tables  arranged  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
structure,  the  whole  producing  a  display  at  once  varied,  brilliant, 
and  unique ;  a  display,  too,  that  was  largely  patronised  and  ap- 
parently greatly  appreciated,  for  during  the  afternoon  the  Exhi- 
bition was  densely  crowded  with  visitors,  who  examined  with 
«peat  interest  the  several  plants  composing  the  collections.  The 
Auriculas  were  a  great  attraction,  Mr.  Homer's  premier  group  and 
Mr.  Tomer's  Alpines  receiyine  the  lion's  share  of  attention.  Such 
^rss  the  general  character  of  the  Exhibition,  of  which  we  now 
^ye  a  more  detailed  description,  commencing  with  the 

ATJBICULA  SHOW. 

Of  tins  Show  one  who  has  witnessed  as  many  exhibitions  of  the 
'kind  as  almost  any  living  florist  writes  as  follows : — ^Those  who  grow 
Auriculas  and  have  been  watching  their  condition  during  the  last 
lew  weeks  might  well  have  wondered  in  what  numbers  or  state 
thery  would  ^  brought  forward  at  the  exhibition  day.  Never 
.auudst  all  the  exceptional  seasons  I  have  known  as  an  Auricula 
srower  have  I  experienced  such  a  one  as  this ;  and  those  who 
u>oked  out  on  Easter-day  and  saw  6  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground 
would  probably  feel  that  it  was  well-nigh  a  hopeless  task  to 
.expect  their  flowers  to  be  in,  or,  if  in,  to  be  in  their  oest  form  for 
the  tournament.  That  so  fine  a  Show  was  provided  evidences 
that  the  old  method  of  growing  the  plants  in  frames  without  heat 
lias  been  discarded,  and  that  they  were  not  seen  in  the  refinement 
and  evenness  of  character  which  marks  them  so  specially  was  only 
what  was  to  be  expected.  That  it  was  a  good  Show  none  can 
question  ;  that  it  was  not  equal  to  last  year's  is,  I  think,  equally 
certain.  Some  of  the  classes  were  not  so  well  filled,  and  the  general 
quality  of  the  flowers  exhibited  unevenness  and  in  some  instances 
coaraenesB^  while  the  length  of  footstalk  in  some  and  their  large 


drawn-looking  foliage  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
subjected  to  high  pressure  to  get  them  in. 

In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  some  of  the  early- 
blooming  flowers,  such  as  Taylor's  Glory,  which  were  absent  last 
year  from  the  Palace^  were  seen  to-day ;  and  that  such  flowers  as 
Lancashire  Hero,  which  are  generally  late,  were  not  seen  in  any 
number  or  of  high  quality  except  in  a  few  instances.  Geor^ 
Lightbody  was  hardly  himself,  except  in  the  case  of  one  plant  m 
Mr.  Homer's  twelve,  which  I  looked  upon  as  the  premier  bloom 
in  the  Show  (I  had  to  leave  before  tfds  was  decided).  Another 
flower  which  was  well  shown  last  year  was  not  in  character^— 
Alexander  Meiklejohn  ;  and  my  opinion  with  regeu:d  to  Prince  of 
Greens  was  not  shaken  by  what  I  saw  of  it,  although  "Mi, 
Homer  had  it  very  good.  Frank  Simonite,  John  Simonite,  and 
Anna  were  amongst  the  rarer  kinds.  I  did  not  see  a  bloom  of 
Colonel  Taylor,  but  Mr.  Homer  had  a  very  fine  bloom  of  Booth's 
Freedom  on  a  plant  displaying  unusual  vigour  :  the  breezes  that 
sweep  over  Eirkby  Malzeard  must  be  laden  with  health  to  Auri- 
culas. The  same  exhibitor  had  a  very  beantifnl  self  called  Ring^ 
dove,  a  lovely  dark  purple,  as  flat  as  could  be,  with  an  even  circu- 
lar paste  and  good  tube.  Mr.  Simonite,  who  has  agiun  triumphed 
over  the  murky  atmosphere  of  Sheffield,  had  a  promising  seedling 
green-ed^,  somewhat  m  the  style  of  Prince  of  Greens,  but  with  a 
more  lasting  tube. 

The  arrangements  were  far  more  satisfactory  than  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  Show  was  a  very  successful  one. — D.,  Deal. 

After  the  above  critiaue  we  have  little  to  add  beyond  the 
awards  of  the  Judges,  ana  to  note  the  varieties  which  enabled  the 
exhibitors  to  share  in  the  honours  of  the  day. 

In  Class  A,  for  twelve  dissimilar  Auriculas,  four  collections  were 
staged.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  Eirkby  Malzeard,  Bipon,  was  flrst 
mth  Simonite's  Frank  Simonite,  Homer's  Ajax,  Homers  Erebus, 
Headly's  George  Lightbody,  Walker's  John  Simonite,  Campbell's 
Pizarro,  Lancashire  Hero,  Homer's  Sapphire,  Heap's  Smiling 
Beauty,  Traill's  Prince  of  Greens,  Page's  Champion.  F.  whitbonm, 
Esq.,  lioxford  Hall,  Uford  (Mr.  James  Donnas,  gardener),  was 
second  with  Eaye's  Alexanaer  Meiklejohn,  Lancashire's  Lanca- 
shire Hero,  Eave's  Topsy,  Traill's  Beauty,  Lee's  Colonel  Taylor, 
Campbell's  Admiral  Ifapier,  Taylor's  Glory,  Heap's  Smiling 
Beauty,  Lightbody's  Meteor  Flag,  Headly's  Georee  Lightbody, 
Hepworth's  True  Briton,  and  Marquis  of  Lome.  Mr.  Benjamm 
Simonite,  Bou^  Bank,  Sheffield,  was  third  with  WiUiam  ^rad- 
shaw,  Samuel  Barlow,  Frank  Simonite,  Spalding's  Metropolitan, 
Richard  Gorton,  Prince  of  Greens,  Lancashire  Hero,  Ajax,  G^rge 
LightbodjT,  Charles  Perry,  John  Waterston,  and  a  seedling.  The 
fourth  prize  went  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  for  Turner's 
Mrs.  Purvis,  Jeffrey's  Sir  H.  Havelock,  Tumer's  Charles  J.  Perry. 
Turner's  Peacemaker,  Traill's  General  Neill,  Tumer's  Colonel 
Champneys,  Campbell's  Pizarro,  Moore's  Violet,  Tumer's  Memnon, 
Headly's  Arabella^  and  Tumer's  Clipper. 

In  Class  B,  for  six  dissimilar  varieties,  there  were  flve  collections. 
The  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  was  flrst  with  Headly's  G^rffe  Light- 
body,  Lancashire's  Lancashire  Hero,  Traill's  Prince  of  Greens, 
Read's  Ruby,  Heap's  Smiling  Beauty,  and  Summerscale's  Catharina. 
Mr.  B.  Simonite  was  second  with  SLichard  Gtorton,  Gteorge  light- 
body,  Spalding's  Metropolitan,  Prince  of  Greens,  Frank  Simonite^ 
and  a  seedling.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Douglas  for  Camp- 
bell's Admiral  Napier^aye's  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Eaye's  Topsy, 
Cunningham's  John  Waterston,  Campbell's  Pizarro,  and  Heap's 
Smiling  Beauty.  Mr.  Charles  Tumer  was  fourth  with  Tumor's 
Charles  J.  Perry,  Cunningham's  St.  Augustine,  Tumer's  Omega, 
Martin's  Mrs.  Sturrock,  Tumer's  Col.  Champneys,  and  Tumer's 
Seedling.  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esa.,  was  fifth  with  Tumer's  Charles 
J.  Perry,  Eaye's  Topsy,  Campbell's  Lord  Lome,  Turner's  Colonel 
Champneys,  Dickson's  Earl  of  Errol,  and  a  seedling. 

In  Class  C.  for  four  dissimilar  varieties,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer 
was  first  with  Lancashire  Hero,  Walker's  John  Simonite,  and 
Homer's  Ringdove,  a  grand  new  self.  The  second  prize  went  to 
Mr.  B.  Simonite  for  Frank  Simonite,  G.  Lightbody,  Col.  Taylor, 
and  a  seedling.  Mr.  Douglas  was  third  with  Olivei^s  Lovely  Ann, 
Headly's  G.  Lightbody,  Kaye's  Topsy,  and  Lee's  Earl  Grosvenor. 
Mr.  Charles  Tumer  was  fourth  with  Tumer's  Clipper,  Tumer's 
Seedling,  Colonel  Champneys,  and  Martin's  Mrs.  Sturrock.  Mr. 
B.  Dean,  Ealing,  was  fifth  with  Dickson's  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Tumer's  Chas.  J.  Perry,  Lightbody's  Robert  Traill,  and  Campbefl'a 
Lord  of  Lome.  J.  D.  T.  Llewelyn,  Esq.^as  sixth  with  Summer- 
scale's  Catharina,  Headly's  Alderman  Wisbey,  Tumer's  Colonel 
Champneys,  and  a  seedling. 

In  Class  D.  for  two  dissimilar  varieties,  the  first  prize  went  to  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  for  Lancashire  Hero  and  Smiling  Beauty ;  the 
second  to  Mr.  B.  Simonite  for  Onwards  and  G.  Lightbody ;  the 
third  to  Mr.  Douglas  for  Heap's  Smiling  Beauty  and  Headly' 
G.  Lightbody  j  the  fourth  to  T.  E.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Bedford  Villa, 
Woodford,  for  General  Neill  and  Lord  of  Lome ;  the  fifth  to  Mr. 
Charles  Tumer  for  Tumer's  Charles  J.  Perry  and  Tumer's  CoL 
Champneys.  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  was  sixth  with  Inspector 
and  Tumer's  Charles  J.  Perry. 

In  Class  E,  for  a  single  specimen  of  a  green-edged  variety,  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  was  first  with  Traill's  Anna,  and  sixth  with  the 
same  variety.    J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  was  second  with  Smith's 
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I^CHgnt.  Ms.  DonglM  wm  tbiid  with  Gmb's  Lady  Bidiardson, 
and  Beyenth  with  Beeston's  ApoUo.  ICr.  B.  flimooite  wm  fonith 
with  Taliman,  fifth  with  Anna,  and  «iglith  with  Prmoe  of  Greens. 
In  Oiaaa  F,  for  aatngie  specimen  gre^-edged,  the  Ber.  F.  D.  Homer 
was  fisst  and  aeoond  with  Lanoashire  Hero,  third  with  Samnel 
Barlow,  and  sereoth  with  Headlj's  George  lightbodj.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  lonrth  and  fifth  with  Headlf's  George  Lichtbody, 
siiih  with  Kaje's  Aiezander  Meiklejohn,  and  eighth  with  Headly^s 
AkbnnanO.  Btowa. 

In  Glass  G,  for  asingie  specimen  white-edged,  the  B^t.  F.  D.  Homer 
was  flrat  with  Ann  Smith,  third  with  Walker's  John  Bimonite, 
fifth  with  Heap's  Smiling  Beantr,  and  sixth  with  Ann  Smith. 
Hi.  Douglas  was  second  and  eighth  with  Smith's  Ann  Smith,  and 
foiuth  with  Taylor's  Glory ;  Mr.  B.  Simomte  being  serenth  with 
Vnmk  Bimonite. 

In  Class  H,  for  single  specimen  aelfs,  the  Ber.  F.  D.  Honier  was 
first  with  Oampbeii's  Pizarro,  and  fifth  with  Spaldinff's  Metro- 
poHtan.  Mr.  Donglas  was  second  with  CampbelTs  Lotd  of  Lcme 
and  foorth  with  the  same  Tariety.  T.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  was  third  with 
Lord  of  Lome,  Mr.  Dean  sixth  with  Pisarro,  Me.  Donglas  serenth 
with  Kayo's  Topsy,  and  eighth  with  Sims'  Bliza. 

In  Glaas  I,  fifty  ^l^nts^  not  less  than  twentr  Tarieties,  Mr. 
Donglas  was  first  with  Kaye's  Alexander  Meikleiohn,  Taylor's 


shire's  Lancashire  Hero,  Headly's  G^rge  Lightbody,  CaJnpbell's 
Pizano,  Spalding's  Metropolitan,  Campbell's  Confidence,  Hep- 
woith's  True  Briton,  Smith's  Ann  Smith.  Campbell's  Green-edce, 
OUyer's  Lovely  Anne,  Cunningham's  John  wateiston,  Smith's 
Mm.  Smith.  Lady  Sale,  Smith's  Formosa,  Gain's  Lady  Bichardson, 
Headly's  Alderman  C.  Brown,  Kaye's  Topsy,  lightbody's  Bobert 
TndU,  Smith's  Lorely  Ann,  Syke's  Complete,  lightbody's  Meteor 
Fli«,  Lightbody's  Lady  Clyde,  CampbeirB  Admiral  Nraier,  Ash- 
ton%  Prinoe  of  Wales,  and  Sims'  Ynlcan.  Mr.  Charles  Tomer  was 
second  wiUi  rery  good  plants,  the  moat  noteworthy  yarieties  being 
Tamer's  Charles  J.  Perry,  Tamer's  Prinoe  Alfred,  Tomer's  Ca- 
lypso/Tnmer's  Boyal  Bobe^  Tamer's  Clipper,  and  Traill's  Lady 
Ann  Wilbraham.  JT.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  took  third  prise  with 
good  plants,  bnt  generally  smaller  than  tne  preceding.  Mr.  Dean 
was  fourth. 

In  Class  K,  for  twelve  dissimilar  Alpine  Anricnlas,  Mr.  Charles 
Tomer  wan  first  with  Dr.  Denny  very  fine^  Sensation.  Selina, 
Byening  Star,  Miss  Taplin,  Prima  Donna,  TJniqne,  Mrs.  Llewelyn, 
Mrs.  Carter^  Tronbadonr^  and  Slongh  Bival,  aU  his  own  raising  ; 
the  remainmg  plant  bemg  Gorton's  Diadem.  Mr.  Donglas  was 
second  with  Mnklejohn's  Mrs.  Meiklejohn,  Douglas's  Seedling, 
Miss  Beid,  Gorton's  Diadem,  Tomer's  Selina,  Gorton's  George 
Lightbody,  Douglas's  Prinoe,  Tamer's  Beatrice,  Douglas's  Bilna, 
azra  Douglas's  Florence.  Mr.  B.  Dean  was  awarded  the  third  prize. 
In  ClasiB  L,  for  six  dissimilar  Alpines,  Mr.  Charles  Tomer  was 
first  with  King  of  the  Belgians,  Evening  Star,  Gorton's  Diadem, 
Mrs.  Llewelyn,  John  Ball,  and  A.  F.  Barron,  a  fine  new  variety 
described  below ;  Mr.  Llewelyn  second,  Mr.  Douglas  third,  and 
Mr.  Dean  fourth. 
Id.  class  M,  for  a  single  specimen  Alpine,  Mr.  Donglas  was  first 

.  <with  Gorton's  Diadem ;  Mr.  Turner  was  second  witii  Tomer's 

'Dnchess  of  Connanght  (new,  described  below),  third  with  Turner's 
U^^pie,  and  fourth  with  Susie  Matthews. 

Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  a  miscellaneous  collection,  comprising 
aVrat  forty  plants,  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner  staged  about  sixty 
Tery  fine  plants.  The  most  noteworthy  varieties  in  thofie  collec- 
tions were  Barker's  Nonsuch,  Lightbody's  Atlas,  Traill's  Black 
Diamond.  Tomer's  Prometheus,  Simpson's  Catherine  Grace, 
Smith's  Formosa^  Tamer's  Master  Hole,  Tumor's  Beatrice,  Traill's 
Beauty,  and  Traill's  Mayflower. 

The  prize  for  the  premier  Auricula  in  the  Show  was,  as  f ore- 

tAxadowed  by  "  D.^  //eoZ,"  awarded  to  the  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer  for 

Headly's  George  Lightbody,  with  a  truss  containing  ten  pips.  This 

is  the  third  year  that  the  same  variety  has  won  this  high  position. 

The  number  of  prizetakers  in  the  Auricula  classes  were  the 

•came  as  last  year — seven.  If  we  have  enumerated  correctly. 
Mr.  Homer  won  (besides  the  "  premier  '*)  sixteen  prizes,  eight  or 

•them  being  firsts  ;  Mr.  Douglas  nineteen,  two  being  firsts  ; 
Hr.  Turner  ten,  two  firsts ;  Mr.  Bimonite  six  ;  Mr.  Llewelyn 
BIX ;  Mr.  Dean  three,  and  Mr.  Lioyd  two.  Mr.  Homer's  plants 
were  Temarkable  for  their  high  finish,  Mr.  Douglas's  for  their 
Tigour,  some  of  them  approaching  roughness.  Mr.  Turner's 
Alpines  especially  for  their  general  excellence ;  Mr.  Simonite's 
for  their  freshness,  considering  their  productioQ  in  a  black  town 
during  the  black  season  ;  Mr.  Llewelyn's  for  their  marked  health- 

-fnlness ;  Mr.  Dean's  as  containing  many  laced  Alpines,  and  Mr. 
lioyd's  plants  were  very  well  grown. 

Ilrst-class  certificates  were  awarded  by  the  Judges  to  the  follow- 
ing new  varieties  :— 

Grey  Friar  (Llewelyn^. — Flower  of  great  size,  edge  slightly 
powdered  and  wired  wita  white  ;  tube  deep ;  paste  clear,  but  not 
quite  circular:  body  colour  nearly  black.    A  bold  striking  flower. 

JRingdave  (Homer). — Self  j  tube  deep  in  colour  ;  paste  small, 
pore  white,  and  perfectly  cireular  |  colour  violet  plum.  An  ex- 
quisite  flower,  apparently  not  containing  one  failing  quality. 


A.  F,  Bamm  (Tomer).— Alpine ;  eealra  yellow,  amootiK,  aad 
cinailar ;  oolonr  de^  maroon,  with  a  much  Bgliter  margin.   Good. 

Duekmt  qf  Connanght  (Turner)  .—Alpine;  centre  creamy  white ; 
ooloor  maroon  shaded  with  violet ;  good  f onn. 

P0LTA5THURI8.— These  though  not  numerona  were  hatter 
than  those  of  last  year.  In  C^lass  N,  for  six  plants,  diaaimilar, 
Mr.  Douglas  was  nrst  with  Cheshire  Favonnte,  Saundeiaon'^ 
William  IV.,  Hilton's  President,  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  Crownriiaw's 
Exile,  Bock's  G«orge  lY..  and  Uheahn«  Favoarite.  J.  T.  D.  Ue> 
welyn.  Esq..  was  second  with  Formosa,  Back's  George  IT.,  WiUiaM 
IV.,  Hilton's  President,  Exile,  and  Saunders'  Cheshire  Favourite* 
Mr.  B.  Dean  was  fourth.  In  Class  O,  for  four  dissimilar  Poly- 
anthuses, Mr.  Douglas  was  again  fiivt  fw  Buck's  George  lY.  and 
Crownshaw's  Exile  ;  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Eaq.,  being  aeooad  with 
Cheshire  Favourite  and  William  IV .j  Mr.  B.  Dean  third  with  I^neer 
and  a  seedling.  In  Class  P,  for  a  auogle  specimen  of  Poljanthtis, 
Mr.  Douglas  was  again  first  with  Buck's  George  lY .  and  third  with 
Lancer ;  Mr.  George  Smith,  New  Tilla,  Bdmonton,  being  second 
with  Duke  of  Portland  ;  the  fourth  price  goine  to  Mr.  a.  Dean 
for  Cheshire  Favourite.  In  CHass  Q,  six  dissfmiTar  Polyanthuses 
other  than  Gold-laced.  Mr.  Deaa  was  fint  with  Baling  Crimscm,. 
Yellow  Boy.  Pxinoe  Cnarming,  Monarch,  Ambaesador,  and  The 
Bride,  all  of  his  own  raising.  The  aamo  exhibitor  waa  fint,  second, 
and  fourth  in  tiie  class  for  a  single  specimen  with  three  aeedlinga, 
and  third  with  Dean's  Bobusta  Alba.  A  group  of  Beeclling  Auri- 
culas from  the  Boval  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick 
was  also  exhibitea,  and  a  collection  from  Albert  Chanrallnr,  Esq., 
The  Betreat,  Bichmond. 

A  plant  of  Primula  auricula  was  exhibited,  whicAi  had  been 
broueht  from  Switzerland  by  L.  L.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  M.P.  It  baa 
small  light  yellow  flowen  forming  a  loose  nmbel,  and  ia  distinct 
and  pretty. 

NX7BSBEYMBN*B  MIBGELLAinBOUB  OOLLBCnOSS. 

These  were  very  fine  and  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  ExhSbitifln. 
From  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  4t  Son.  Waltham  Ciosa,  came  a  groa^ 
of  about  thirty  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea  Hoses,  the  best  of  th» 
fcMmer  being  La  Sonveraine,  Horace  Yemet,  Dnxe  of  Edinbni^gb, 
Louis  Yan  Houtte,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Ferdinand  de  Leasers, 
and  Peach  Blossom.  The  Teas  Madame  Falcot  and  Marie  Ysd 
Houtte  were  also  good.  From  tiie  same  fimn  came  f  onr  boxes  of 
cut  Boses,  including  about  ninety  blooms  of  the  best  yarieties. 
The  following  were  excellent— Pnnce  Camille  de  Bohan,  Magna 
Charta,  S^nateur  Yaisse,  Souvenir  d'nn  Ami,  La  FraaMie,  Qiarles 
Lawson,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  Ccenr  de  lion,  and  Bed  DtaoiaB. 
A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Yeitoh  d;  Bon 
staged  a  group  of  forty-eix  Boses  in  pots,  indndin^  Capituae 
Christy,  Boyal  Standard,  Beauty  ol  Waltham,  Camille  BeraaidiB, 
Madame  Liabaud  very  fine,  John  Homwr^Baxoane  de  Bothaddld, 
Charles  Lawscm,  Bosy  Mom,  Marie  van  Houtte,  and  Madame  de 
St.  Joseph.  The  punts  were  generally  smaller  than  the  last 
group,  and  the  flowers  not  fully  expanded.  Messrs^  Yeitx^  aJao 
exhibited  fine  plants  of  Boronia  megastigma,  a  basket  of  IManla 
Intescens  ^lena,  and  four  plants  of  the  new  Magnolia  stellatafiram 
Japan,  which  was  certificated  last  year.  The  fiowers  are  nnn«- 
rons,  pure  white  with  narrow  petals.  A  ailver-gilt  Flotrn  mrfliil 
was  awarded  for  the  group. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  A  Sons  of  Highgate  were  awaided  a  aOfcr 
Flora  medal  for  a  mixed  group  of  grMnhonse  plants.  Two  ^ed- 
mens  of  Azalea  amoena  were  very  fine,  the  flowen  being  of  cood 
colour.  In  a  pan  Tremandra  hirsnta  had  an  abondanoe  m  its 
pale  purple  flowers.  The  white  Bpacria  lady  Panmure  waa  alao 
good.  A  specimen  of  Eriostemon  scabrum  was  well  grown  wad 
flowered,  and  a  pan  of  the  new  Arjfclfas  Princess  Maude,  Mbbl 
Carmichaelj  and  JJady  Musgiave  was  very  attractive.  A  ansaU 
plant  of  Enca  ficoides  elegans  bore  six  or  seven  heads  of  its  wax- 
like  flowers.  JL  magnificent  white  Azalea  4  feet  in  height  fonued 
the  centre  of  the  group. 

From  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  came  a  aploidid  group  of  Orchids  and 
stove  plants.  Anthnrium  Bchertzerianum  giganteum  had  ten  vexy 
large  spatheSj  C^pripedium  vUlosum  had  also  ten  fine  flowers. 
Aerides  Fieldmgii  had  two  spikes  of  its  delicately  pink-tintea 
flowers,  Odontogloesum  cirrhosum  and  0.  Pescatorei  were  good,  as 
were  also  Dendrobiom  crassinode,  D.  nobile,  Cattleya  Mendelii, 
Yanda  suavis,  and  Y.  tricolor  insignis.  A  pan  of  Adiantum 
Williamsii  was  shown,  and  Azaleas  Mrs.  Carmiehael  and  Wm. 
Carmichael  were  finely  coloured.  Dionsea  muscipulain  a  i>an  was 
healthy  and  bearine  several  heads  of  white  flowers.  ITie  whole 
group  was  effectively  arranged,  and  a  small  gold  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  gronp  of  sixteeD 
specimen  Roses  in  excellent  form,  the  plants  being  from  8  to 
4  feet  in  diameter,  and  flowering  profusely.  The  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  represented  were  Etienne  Levet,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Victor  Yerdier,  Camille  Bemardin,  Centifolia  Bosea,  Marquise  de 
Mortemart.  Annie  Laxton,  Marie  Finger,  and  Charles  Lefebvre. 
Teas :  Madame  Willermoz,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Marie  Yan  Houtte,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  A  large  gold  Banksian 
medal  was  most  deservedly  awarded  for  this  superb  group  of 
plants. 

Mr.  W.  Bull  was  awarded  a  large  gold  Banksian  medal  for  an 
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earfcenaiTe  collection  of  new  and  rare  store  and  greenhonse  plants 

Axi4  OichidB.    Dendrobinni  nobile  Waliichianiim  was  one  mass  of 

lilooin.    Cattleya  citrina  had  five  large  wax-like  yellow  fragrant 

flonreia.    Small  plants  of  Anthnriam  Schertzeriaaum  were  bright 

ivith  apftthes  3  inches  in  breadth.  A  small  group  of  Odontoglossnm 

▼aauUariiun  was  extremely  attractive  with  yery  large  delicately 

tinted  flowers,  the  Tariety  roseum  being  darker  in  colour.    Two 

A  yaleas  of  the  amcEna  type  —  Ifarrel  and  Emblem — were  good 

And   profusely  flowered,  the  latter    being  particularly  bright  ; 

Aza.lea  balsamseflora  with  small  neat  double  flowers  of  a  bright 

salmon  colour  was  very  attractive.    Sarracenia  flaya,  S.  Drum- 

mondii,  S.  rubra,  and  S.  yariolaris  were  finely  grown.    A  group 

of    Dendrobium  nobile  included  some  remarluibly  well-flowered 

plants,  Colons  Surprise,  green  with  white  yeins,  and  G.  Distinction, 

vcsry  dark  with  red  yeins,  were  yery  neat  and  pretty.    The  whole 

^roup  was  backed  up  with  fine  Palms  and  Cycads,  the  centre  plant 

i>eing  a  fine  specimen  of  Encephalartos  yillosus  ampliatus. 

Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son  staged  a  bright  and  showy  group  of 
filiododendrons.  Azaleas,  Spirsoas,  Cytisuses,  a  few  Roses  and  Pe- 
largoniums, Palms  and  Dracaenas,  also  a  small  plant  of  Araucaria 
^xcelsa.  The  plants  were  well  grown  and  flowered,  and  merited 
iJie  silver  Plora  medal  awards. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pestridge,  Boston  Park  Nuxser^,  Brentfbrd,  ez- 
tiibited  twenty-four  boxes  of  Gk)ld  and  Silver  Tricolor  and  Bronse 
Pelargoniums,  including  such  good  varieties  as  Princess  of  Wales, 
J.  B.  Downie,  Lass  o'  Gowrie,  Mrs.  Col.  Wilkinson,  Ladv  Dorothy 
l^e^vill,  Enchantress,  The  Czar,  Mrs.  Laing,  W.  B.  GnmbiitoBylfiis 
Pond,  Masterpiece,  and  Empress  of  India. 

Messrs.  Ban*  &  Sugden  exhibited  a  particularly  attractive  grotip 
of  cut  Daffodils  comprising  thirty-eight  distinct  varieties. 

Mr.  Cannell,  Bwanley,  Kent,  showed  two  boxes  of  cat  blooms  of 
Pelargoniums,  including  Lady  Sheffield,  Astarte,  Lady  Campbell, 
S.  Holden,  Gnome,  Bums  very  fine,  Dr.  Denny,  and  Mr.  Parker. 
AU  the  flowers  were  remarkably  large  and  brigotly  coloured. 

A  plant  in  flower  of  Billbergia  Morelliana  was  exhibited  by  J.  J. 
Wheble,  Esq..  of  Bulmershe  Court,  Reading.  It  was  very  bright 
with  long  brilliant  rich  bracts. 

A  large  group  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  was  exhibited  by  CapL 
Pattern.  Langford  Place,  St.  John's  Wood  (Mr.  J.  Boultweed,  gar- 
dener) ,  for  which  a  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  A  ^oup 
-of  twenty  Azaleas  came  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
earden  at  Chiswick.  They  were  splendidly  grown  in  5-inch  pots, 
the  head  of  the  plants  bemg  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  profusely 
flowered.  The  varieties  were  Vander  Crussen^  Due  de  Nassau, 
Soeea  punctata,  Comtesse  de  Beaufort,  Souvenir  de  Leon  Maen- 
«hart,  Beauts  Supremo,  and  Baronne  de  Yriere. 

Fruit  Committeb.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  W.  Ravenhill,  gardener  to  Alderman  Sidney,  Bowes  Manor, 
Southgate^  sent  a  dish  of  exceedingly  well-grown  President 
£trawbemes,  to  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 
Mr.  W.  Messon,  gardener  to  Alfred  Meadows,  Esq.,  Poyle  Park, 
Bucks,  also  sent  a  flue  dish  of  President  Strawberry,  which 
received  a  similar  award.  Mr.  Atkins,  gardener  to  Col.  Loyd 
Lindsay,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  sent  three  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante  Grapes  in  excellent  condition,  which  received  a  cultural 
■commendation.  Mr.  Killick,  Lan^ley  near  Maidstone,  exhibited 
s  dish  of  Sturmer  Pippin  Apples  in  very  fine  preservation,  and  a 
letter  of  thaoka  was  awarded. 

Floral  CoMMiTTBB.~Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  The  plants  sub- 
nutted  to  the  Committee  for  their  adjudication  thereon  were  con- 
veniently arranged  in  the  Council  room.  Although  the  plants 
"were  comparatively  few,  yet  they  were  select  and  meritorious. 

Messrs.  Yeitch  £  Sons  staged  a  small  group,  but  its  excellence 
wUI  be  recognised  when  we  state  that  nve  nrst-class  certificates 
were  award^ — namely,  to  Leelia  flammea,  the  result  of  a  cross 
l)etweenL.  cinnabarina  and  L.  Pilcheriana.  The  flowers  are  nearly 
B  inches  in  diameter,  the  petals  and  sepals  which  are  half  an  inch 
across  being  of  a  deep  rich  orange  colour,  the  small  lip  velvety 
maroon,  very  glowing.  To  Asparagus  plumosus,  a  South  African 
epedes  with  decompound  hair-like  foliage  in  much-divided  leaflets 
of  extreme  elegance.  It  is  a  plant  equalling  in  chasteness  the  most 
slender  of  the  FUmy  Ferns.  The  leaves  are  triangular  in  outline 
and  perfectly  flat.  To  Hibiscus  Rosa-sinensis  schizopetalus,  a 
most  distinct  and  remarkable  plant  The  flowers,  which  are  borne 
near  tl»e  {extremities  of  the  branchee,  are  about  8  inches  in  di- 
ameter, the  five  segments  not  only  xecnrving  gracefully  to  the 
podimcle,  but  are  further  so  deeply  cat  as  to  resemble  a  Platy- 


is  zendeied 
very  slender 


not  omj  a  cunosity  out  wui  oe  nne  lor  aecorauveparpo!)«Sy  aua 
especially  for  the  embellishment  of  the  dinnei^table.  To  Glonera^as- 
mmiflora^  a  hardwooded  plant  with  Ixora-like  foliage,  and  flowen 
somewhat  resembling  Bouvardias, and  spotlessly  white:  and  to 
Primula  platipetala  plena,  exhibited  nnaer  the  name  ox  Arthur 
de  Moalia--«  hardy  Primrose  or  Polyanthus,  bearing  in  great 
pzDloakm  deep  rosy  purple  semi-double  flowen  with  yellow 
oentre— Ten^  useful  for  euclen  deeoration.  '  Messrs.  G.  Paul  and 
BobyXheOldlfiiiMriesyQMBhnnty  had  a  certificate  for  the  same 


variety :  when  the  plants  are  strongly  grown  the  flowers  are 
oecasionally  prodnced  in  umbeb.  Messrs.  Paul  also  exhibited  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  Madame  de  Montchavean,  which  is  evi- 
dently weU  suited  for  pot  culture  and  foreing.  The  flowers  are 
pink  deepening  to  salmon,  and  are  very  sweet,  and  the  foliage  ia 
extremely  fine. 

Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certincate  for  a  fine  white  Lilac,  a  variety  of  Charles  2L 
appropriately  named  Alba  erandiflora.  It  will  prove  a  splendict 
shrub  both  for  garden  and  forcing  purposes,  the  flowers  being 
very  large,  pure,  and  produced  in  large  panicles. 

Mr.  Wills,  Melbourne  Nurseries,  Anerley,  had  a  similar  award 
for  Gloxinia  Mrs.  Bause,  a  variety  with  grand  foliage  and  flowers, 
the  latter  3  inches  in  diameter  and  of  great  substanee  f  colour 
pure  white,  with  a  clear  ring  of  scarlet  tinged  with  violet  round 
the  base  ox  the  six  segmento  ;  a  variety  of  great  merit. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  exhibited  three  alpme  Primulas,  one  of  which, 
named  ciliata.  was  granted  a  first-class  certificate.  It  has 
Auricula-like  lofiage,  and  flowers,  upwards  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
borne  in  large  umbels  of  a  purplish  plum  colour — veiy  rich, 
P.  Munroi  was  also  very  pretty. 

Mr.  Woodbridge,  The  Gardens,  Svon  House,  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  for  Hymenocallis  macrostephena,  a  huge 
Pancratium-like  phu^t,  a  stout  stem  8  feet  high  supporting  an 
umbel  of  pure  white  flowers ;  the  foliage  is  also  8  feet  in  length. 
Messrs.  Bair  A  Sugden  had  a  similar  award  for  Narcissus  Incom- 
parabilia'albidus  expansus  (Leeds).  The  flower  has  broad  expanding 
pale  buff  segments,  and  a  deep  yellow  trumpet-shaped  corona  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Madeay ,  Pendell  Court,  Bletching- 
ley,  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Echium  Decaisneanum,  the 
blue  flowers  with  white  stamens  forming  dense  spikes  nearly  a 
foot  long  and  2^  inches  in  diameter ;  very  striking.  Mr.  Green 
also  exhibited  a  cot  spiks  of  Mantisia  saltatoria,  a  singular  plant 
that  has  been  recently  described  in  our  columns. 

Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  had  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  collection  of 
Paasies.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Boiler,  78, 
Soath  Row,  Kensal  New  Town,  for  Echinocactuses,  Electranthus, 
and  PfeifEerii,  and  Echinops  formosus,  admirably  cultivated. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  exhibited  the  fine  Croton  Henryanus,  also 
C.  Goldei,  also  a  white  Amaryllis  Queen  Victoria ;  Draceena  su- 

gnrba,  a  narrow-leaved  variety  richly  coloured,  and  the  elegant 
leichenia  diacaipa  longipinnata.  Mr.  Parr,  Givons  Grove, 
Leatherhead,  exhibited  a  fine  Abutilon  King  of  the  Yellows. 
R.  Smith  is  Co.,  Woreester,  Adiantum  farleyense  var.  alcicome, 
with  yery  deeply  cut  pinnae.  Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to  Lord 
Hasting,  Melton  Constable,  East  Dereham,  Pteria  serrulata 
Meltoniensis — ^a  drooping-crested  variety  of  the  species  ;  and 
Mr.  Dean,  Aquilegia  arctica,  an  elegant  miniature  species  with 
pale  red  fiowers.  Mr.  Caudwell,  Wantage,  was  awarded  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  a  collection  of  Polyanthuses,  free-flowering  and  gay 
varieties  for  garden  decoration.  Several  other  plants  were  also 
exhibited,  but  they  were  passed  by  the  Committee. 

Begokia  pbismatogabpa  is  an  attractive  little  plant  for  a 
stove  or  intermediate  house.  The  foliage  is  small  and  the  plant 
is  very  dwarf  ;  the  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  the  perianth  seg- 
ments being  faintly  streaked  witn  orange  near  the  base.  It  suc- 
ceeds in  a  pan  3  to  4  inches  deep  with  a  soil  of  peat,  loam,  and 
sand,  and  requires  good  drainage.  It  is  a  native  of  Fetnando  Po. 


THE  MEGASEA  SECTION  OF  SAXIFRAGES. 

All  the  species  constituting  this  division  of  the  genus  Saxi- 
fraga  are  characterised  by  their  large,  undivided,  leathery 
leaves  with  stipulaceons  appendages,  and  paniculate  cymose 
inflorescence.  They  are  somewhat  restricted  in  geographical 
distributioii,  all  the  species  at  present  known  being  confined 
to  the  Himalayas  and  the  eastern  mountains  of  Siberia,  reach- 
ing in  the  former  to  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet. 

Several  species  possess  considerable  merit  as  border  or 
rockery  plants,  ana  are  also  valuable  for  early  flowering  in 
the  gTeezmouse,  for  which  purpose  some  are  especially  adapted, 
as  they  admit  of  gentle  forcing,  by  which  means  the  blooming 
period  may  be  extended  from  early  Januaiy  nntQ  March  or 
April,  when  they  flower  naturally  outside.  The  species  best 
suited  for  forcing  are  S.  crassifolia  and  its  varieties,  S.  cordi- 
folia,  S.  ligulata,  S.  ciliata,  and  S.  pnrpniascens,  all  of  which 
succeed  under  similar  treatment.  The  plants  may  be  lifted  in 
autumn  and  potted  in  a  moderately  light  rich  compost ;  being 
then  placed  in  a  cool  frame  they  will  come  gradnaliy  into 
bloom  soon  after  Christmas,  proving  extremely  useful  as  deco- 
rative plants  and  also  for  cutting  purposes,  especially  as  the 
peduncles  are  much  longer  and  stand  up  from  the  foliage 
better  than  when  grown  out  of  doors. 

During  late  years  this  section  of  Saxifrages  has  been  mncli 
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more  extensiTelj  cultiYated  than  formerlj,  and  the  value  of 
xaoflt  of  the  species  for  decoratire  jpuiposes  cannot  be  oyer- 
estimated,  as  the  bold  dark  green  foliage  and  rosy  pinki  purple, 
or  white  flowers  in  dense  cjroiea  render  the  plants  attractive 
both  in  and  out  of  doors.  We  gire  a  few  bnef  notes  on  the 
different  species  as  follows : — 

&  liffulata,  represented  in  the  annexed  engraTing,isanatiTe 
of  Nepal,  and  was  introdnoed  in  1821.  It  is  somewhat  tender 
and  requires  a  sheltered  position  outside,  but  is  very  attractive, 
with  sxuall  cjmoee  panicles  of  white  flowers  tinged  with  rose, 


the  anthers  before  expansion  being  extremely  bright  Tha 
truss  figured  is  a  small  one,  but  the  flowers  are  of  the  patnml 
sise. 

8.  eUiata  is  a  native  of  the  Mnssoree  Hills,  and  was  in* 
troduoed  in  1843.  Leaves  broad,  obovate,  ciliated ;  flowerB 
whitish,  in  loose  panicles.  This  species  requires  similar  treat* 
ment  to  the  last-named,  and  forces  well. 

8,  erauifolia,  introduced  from  Siberia  in  1766,  was  tfae  first 
in  cultivation.  The  leaves  are  laroe,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a 
light  rose  colour  in  dense  panided  cymes.    Two  varieties  aie 


inown — S.  crassifolia  ovata  with  deeper-coloured  flowers,  and 
8.  crassifolia  orbicularis  with  larger  leaves  and  a  more  branch- 
ing habit. 

8,  eordifolia  has  large  masses  of  rosy  pink  flowers  and  very 
laiKC  leaves.    Introduced  in  1779. 

8,  Straoheyit  which  has  been  in  cultivation  about  nine  years, 
was  found  in  the  Himalayas  by  General  Strachey  at  an  ele- 
vation of  12,000  feet  It  is  an  extremely  pretty  species  for  a 
nook  on  the  rockeiy,  with  compact  cymes  of  flnely-formed 
flowers,  iha  centre  being  whitish  and  the  outer  part  fleshy 
pink. 

8  thj/Mnade*  has  a  dwarf  habit,  and  bears  a  few  creamy 
flowers  tinged  with  crimson.  It  is  rather  tender  and  requires 
protection.    Introduced  in  1845. 


8  purpuroieens  is  found  in  Sikkim  at  an  altitude  of  12,000 
to  14,000  feet  It  was  introduced  in  1867,  but  is  not  at  present 
very  frequently  seen  in  cultivation.  Leaves  broad,  ovate,  gla- 
brous and  shining  ;  inflorescence  branching,  10  to  12  in&eff 
high,  with  bright  rosy-purple  flowers.  This  is  a  fine  plant  for 
pot  culture  and  greenhouse  decoration. 

Both  for  amateurs  having  small  greenhouses,  and  gardeners 
who  have  large  quantities  of  flowers  to  provide  at  a^  perioda 
of  the  year,  these  plants  are  very  useful.  Until  recent  years 
their  merits  have  not  been  fully  recognised ;  and  the  plants 
were  only  seen,  and  then  perhaps  not  much  valued,  on  rock* 
eries,  in  herbaceous  borders,  and  in  the  gardens  of  cottages ; 
but  since  it  has  been  found  that  they  force  so  readily  and 
easilv  and  that  they  are  really  more  attractive  when  brought 
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into  fiovrer  nnder  glass  than  when  thej  expand  nattmllj  in 
the  open  air,  the  Megasea  section  of  Saxifrages  has  incieased 
in  popularity,  and  a  brisk  demand  has  become  established  for 
tbe  plants. — L.  C. 


MIXED  CULTIVATION  IN  HOUSES. 

In  the  earliest  yinery,  where  the  Vines  are  planted  3  feet 
u>art^  nothing  is  grown  except  a  row  of  Strawberries  on  the 
fiinelf,  and  they  only  remain  tnere  about  fiye  weeks,  being  re- 
moyed  when  the  Vines  are  tied  up.  The  second  yinery  is  used 
for  growing  Tomatoes  after  they  liaye  been  potted  ont  of  the 
seed  pans.  A  few  plants  are  aJso  here,  but  of  course  when  the 
rods  are  only  3  feet  apart  nothing  can  be  grown  under  them 
except  a  few  Ferns.  My  third  yinery  contains  Duke  of  Buc- 
dench  only.  In  the  Muscat  house,  that  being  a  span,  there  are 
two  rows  of  Strawberries  on  shelyes,  and  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Vines  if  they  were  out.  My  next  yinery  is  a  span 
ronning  east  to  west,  planted  with  Vines  6  feet  apart,  and 
haying  a  row  of  Peach  trees  in  pots  each  side  of  the  walk ;  but 
after  nye  years'  experience  I  find  these  would  be  better  out,  so 
haye  now  run  up  an  extra  cane  on  each  of  the  VincF,  and  the 
Peaches  must  come  out  after  this  summer. 

In  the  late  yineiy  there  is  a  row  of  Tomatoes  on  the  back 
wall ;  these,  when  the  Vines  were  younger,  did  yery  well,  but 
now  they  do  not  thriye.  There  is  also  a  Strawberry  shelf  at 
the  back,  but  it  is  taken  down  when  the  fruit  is  gathered. 

In  newly  built  houses  a  yariety  of  plants  can  1^  grown  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  if  the  house  is  a  yinery  do  not  plant  anything 
that  will  interfere  with  the  roots  of  the  Vines.  If  Grapes  are 
particularly  wanted  it  would  be  better  to  plant  extra  Vines, 
fruit  them  the  first  year,  and  then  pull  them  up.  While  the 
Vines  are  young  bedding  plants  may  be  grown  in  the  house, 
bnt  after  Vines  are  in  le(2  eyerything  must  be  cleared  out. 

Houses  fitted  up  with  a  shelf  at  Uie  ends  can  be  made  gay 
by  growing  a  few  Ck>leuses,  Geraniums,  &c.  I  haye  grown 
snocessfnlly  Cucumbers  in  pots  in  the  yineries  the  first  season 
they  were  put  up,  but  the  thrips  from  these  passed  on  to  the 
Vines.  There  are  yineries  with  permanent  shelyes  at  the  back, 
but  eyen  in  this  case  you  must  lose  some  of  the  Vines,  as  the 
rods  must  be  kept  cut  back.  I  haye  only  six  hundred  Straw- 
berries, but  I  am  only  too  glad  when  they  can  be  turned  out  of 
doofs.  Tomatoes  I  haye  luui  with  a  little  green  fly,  but  these 
do  not  become  yery  troublesome,  as  they  stick  to  a  leaf,  and 
they  can  be  rubbed  off  or  the  leaf  remoyed.  In  many  cases 
Vines  are  planted  wide  on  purpose  to  grow  plants,  but  it  would 
be  preferable,  and  probably  tne  cheapest  plan  eyentually,  to 
haye  a  house  for  each.    Figs  on  the  back  walls  of  yineries 

S'eld  a  few  fruits  sometimes,  but  whateyer  is  grown  at  the 
ick  after  the  Vines  are  up  will  be  a  failure. — Stephen 
CAflTLB,  BroadwaUr, 


THE  HALE  FABM  NUBSEBIES,  TOTTENHAM. 

Many  beautiful  plants  are  now  flowering  in  these  nurseries, 
which  are  descrying  of  note.  Some  charming  little  Scillas  lender 
the  beds  eay,  the  best  being  S.  bif olia  taurica,  broad  leayes  and 
small  light  blue  flowers  ;  S.  bif  olia  rosea,  star-shaped  flowers 
fwntly  tinged  with  pink ;  and  the  white  yariety  S.  bif  olia  alba. 
8.  amoena  has  short  bright  green  leayes  and  compact  racemes 
of  small  bright  blue  flowers  ;  S.  prsecox  and  S.  sibirica  are 
Tenr  similar,  but  the  latter  is  more  attractiye  with  darker  blue 
and  larger  flowers.  Amongst  hardy  plants  for  pot  culture  few 
excel  the  pretty  Androsace  Laggeri ;  the  leayes  are  acute,  simple, 
and  spreibding,  about  half  an  inch  long ;  the  flowers  are  pmk 
with  a  darker  eye,  in  few-flowered  umbels.  Draba  lasiocarpa 
and  D.  ciliaris  also  in  pots  are  yeiy  similar,  the  former  being 
rather  brighter ;  the  leayes  are  ciliated  and  acute,  arranged  in  a 
rosette-like  manner ;  the  compact  corymbose  racemes  of  fine 
yellow  flowers  are  yeiy  distmct  and  good.  D.  azoides  is 
flowering  profusely  in  a  bed  near  the  last.  In  a  frame  is  the 
delicate  little  Narcissus  rupicola,  with  linear  glaucous  foliage 
and  single-flowered  scapes  6  or  6  inches  high ;  the  blooms  are 
small,  of  exquisite  form,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Nar- 
cissus cemunm  plenum  in  a  bed  is  also  yery  pret^  with  its 
double  drooping  flowers ;  N.  minor  and  N.  nanus  are  blooming 
freely.  Iris  reticulata  and  I.  persica  are  superb  in  large  beds, 
the  latter  far  surpassing  in  colour  the  form  we  recently  de- 
scribed which  had  been  kept  in  a  cool  house.  Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum  and  the  yariety  album  are  pretty.  In  a  frame 
seyeral  Puschkinias  are  flowering ;  P.  sicula  has  racemes  of 
small  white  flowers,  the  perianth  faintly  yeined  with  blue, 


and  P.  scilloides  is  just  showing  its  tiny  bluish  flowers.  Both 
species  are  natives  of  the  Caucasus  and  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
are  quite  hardy.  There  is  another  species  not  yet  in  cultiya* 
tion,  but  described  as  yery  pretty — ^yiz.,  P.  hyacinthoides,  a 
nattye  of  Kurdistan.  Crocus  biflorus  pusillus  has  linear  grass*^ 
like  leayes  and  small  white  flowers  with  dark  yeins  on  the- 
under  part  of  the  corolla. 

Primula  spectabilis  is  now  expanding  its  large  rosy  purple 
flowers  in  the  open  air ;  and  in  a  small  house  are  some  beautiful 
yarieties  of  the  cortnsoides  type.  P.  cortusoides  amoena  has 
loose  umbels  of  rosy  purple  flowers.  P.  amoena  lilacina,  floweia 
pale  hlac  with  fimbriated  petals.  P.  amoena  clarkissflora  has 
fimbriated  petals  of  a  bright  rosy  colour.  P.  amoena  fimbriata 
oculata  is  similar  to  lilacina,  but  tinged  with  red  and  better 
fringed.  P.  amosna  alba  has  large  white  flowers  in  loose 
umbels.  P.  intermedia,  a  neat  little  plant  with  reddish-purple 
flowers ;  and  the  pure  white  yariety  is  yery  good.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  plants  now  in  beauty  in  Mr.  Ware's  great 
collection. — L.  C. 


BOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

April  2dRD. 

The  second  spring  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
corridor  and  conseryatory,  the  exhibits  generally  being  fine  but 
not  yery  numerous.  The  classes  for  Pelargonmms  and  Alpine 
plants  were  not  well  filled,  and  the  following  were  entirely  absent 
— yiz.,  new  Boses,  Bhododendrons,  hardy  Azaleas,  and  Heaths* 
Kessrs.  Paul's  Boses,  and  the  groups  from  Messrs.  Veitch,'Bull, 
Williams,  Cutbush.  and  Carter  contributed  yery  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  Exhibition. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelye  stoye  and  greenhonse  plants  in 
12-inGh  pots  only  one  collection  was  staged — namely,  by  Mr. 
G^rge  Wheeler,  sardener  to  Lady  Louisa  Goldsmid,  Begent's 
Park.  The  best  plants  were  Cierodendron  Balfourianum,  Tetra* 
theca  ericffifolia,  Boronia  pinnata.  Azalea  Stella.  Bhynchospermum 
jasminoides.  and  Eriostemon  pulchellnm.  Tne  nrst  prize  was 
awarded.  There  was  only  one  collection  of  Alpine  plants,  from  Ibr. 
Geor^  Wheeler,  who  was  awarded  the  third  prize.  The  collec- 
tion mduded  Arabis  albida,  ScUla  nutans.  Saxif raga  crassifolia^ 
Primula  cortusoides,  and  Poly^onatum  multifloram. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  greenhouse  Azaleas  in  12-incb 
pots  the  first  prize  went  to  Kr.  Batty,  gardener  to  B.  Thornton, 
Es^.,  The  Hoc,  Sydenham^  for  magnificent  plants  of  Baronne  de 
Vriere,  Duo  de  Nassau,  Virginalis,  Gkneral  Todtleben,  Hortense, 
Veryaene,  and  Anguste  Van  Gkert :  the  second  prize  going  to 
Mr.  James,  gardener  to  F.  Watson,  Bbcl^  Isleworth,  with  smaller 
bat  well-flowered  plants.  Mr.  George  wheeler  was  third.  In  the 
nurserymen's  class  Mr.  Charles  Tamer,  The  Boyal  Nurseries. 
Slough,  was  awarded  a  first  prize  for  extremely  well-flowered 
plants  of  Cordon  Bleu,  Marie  Veryaene,  Ferdinand  Eegeljan, 
Queen  Victoria,  Due  de  Nassau,  and  Etendard  de  Flandr^,  this 
being  the  only  exhibit. 

In  the  class  for  nine  Cinerarias  Mr.  James  was  first  with  remark-* 
ably  eyen  and  well-flowered  specimens,  including  Mrs.  Beck,  Mrs. 
Watts,  Uncle  Tom,  Mrs.  Winter,  Sarah  Winter^  Mrs.  Bland,  John 
Lee,  Compactum^nd  Her  Majesty.  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  gardener  to 
H.  Little,  Baq.,  Billingdon  Flaoe,  Uxbridge,  was  second  with 
smaller  but  also  eyen  and  well-grown  plants.  Mr.  A.  Wright,  gar* 
dener  to  G-.  Brightwen,  Esq.,  The  Groye,  Great  Stanmore,  was 
third  with  yery  hkrge  but  somewhat  coarse  plants. 

In  the  open  class  for  six  Amaryllises  Mr.  Wiggins  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  Morning  Star,  Hereward,  Ueres,  Bembrandt^ 
Hercules,  and  Princess  Dagmar,  yery  fine  flowers  and  briehtly 
coloured.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  second  with  Dr.  Hogg,  Trans* 
luoens,  Holfordi,  Prince  Teck,  Mrs.  Bawson,  and  E.  Pugrim  alse 
yery  good  and  bright. 

In  the  amateurr  class  for  six  Boses  in  pots  the  first  prize  went 
to  Mr.  James  for  small  but  well-grown  plants  of  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Paul  Neyron,  Souyenir  d'un  Ami,  Edouard  Morren,  Dr. 
Andry,  and  Th^rese  Leyet. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  nine  Boses  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  of 
Cheshunt,  the  only  exhibitors,  were  awarded  a  first  prize  for 
magnificent  specimens  of  Madame  Th^rese  Levet,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Madame  Lacharme,  Edouard  Monen,  Perfection  de  Mon- 

Slaisir.  Paul  Verdier,  La  France,  and  Dupuy-Jamin.  The  same 
rm  also  staged  a  collection  of  eighteen  specimen  Boses,  for 
which  an  extra*  prize  was  awarded.  In  the  open  class  for  nine 
Pelargoniums  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  awarded  a  first  prize  for 
tbe  only  collection,  the  yarieties  being  Leopold,  Duchess  of  Edin> 
burgh.  Belle  Blanche,  Gkvuntlet,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Kingston 
Beauty,  Claribel,  and  Mrs.  Bnidshaw,  of  moderate  size  but  well 
grown. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Auriculas  the  first  prize  went  to 
Mr.  Charles  Turner  for  Bead's  Miss  Giddings,  Traill's  General 
Neill,  Campbell's  Lord  of  Lome,  Lightbody 's  Robert  Traill,  Traill's 
Bey.  George  Jeans,  Moore's  Violet,  Simpson's  President,  and 
Turner's  Col.  Champneys,  Clipper,  Charles  J.  Perry,  James  Douglas, 
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and  Headly's  Arabella.  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Tnisjgerwn,  Keath, 
was  seoond,  and  Mr.  James  third. 

An  extra  prize  was  awaided  to  Mr.  Wiggins  for  a  collection  of 
twenty  Cinerarias,  very  even  and  highly  deserying  of  the  reoogni- 
tion  they  received.  Extra  prizes  were  also  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Yeitch  for  a  fine  group  of  small  Koees  in  pots ;  to  Messrs.  Cutbush 
for  a  mixed  collection  of  plants  ;  to  Mr.  Katty  for  fine  specimens 
of  Imantophyllum  miniatum  and  Dendrobium  densiflorum :  to  | 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  for  a  larc^e  gronp  of  Cinerarias,  Spirsea 
japonica^  and  S.  palmata  ;  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  a  rich  gpronp 
of  Orchids  and  stove  plants  ;  to  Mr.  Geo.  Wheeler  for  a  miscef- 
laneons  gronp  of  plants  :  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  A  Son  of  Waltham 
Cross  for  eight  boxes  ot  cut  Roses,  including  about  160  very  fine 
blooms ;  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner  for  a  collection  of  150  very  fine 
Auriculas ;  to  Mr.  James  for  a  group  of  excellent  Cyclamens  ;  to 
Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Phillbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C,  Avenue  Road, 
Beeent's  Park,  for  a  very  fine  group  of  Orchids,  including  the 
stnkiDg  Sophronites  grandiflora  and  Ada  aurantiaca,  also  Oncidium 
concolor,  Cattleya  citrina,  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  and  Den- 
drobium fimbriatum  oculatum,  all  well-grown  plants  j  to  Mr.  Bull 
for  an  excellent  group  of  new  and  rare  plants,  most  of  them  being 
4BpecialIy  mentioned  in  another  column  ;  to  Mr.  Boiler  for  a  group 
of  succulent  plants  ;  and  to  Mr.  Pestridge.Boston  Park  Nursery, 
Brentford,  for  twenty-four  boxes  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Botanical  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  for  Asparagus  plumosus  from  South  Africa,  described  in 
another  column  ;  Odontoglossum  odoratnm,  from  New  Grenada, 
flowers  small,  sepals  and  petals  yellow  thickly  spotted  with 
brown,  and  undulated  margins;  Croton  Hawkieri,  South  Sea 
Islands,  narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  with  a  pale  yellow  centre : 
Sarcochilus  Fitzgeraldi  (Australia),  small  white  flowers  spotted 
with  pink  at  the  base  of  the  sepals  and  petals ;  Oncidium  I&enas* 
tianum,  crisped  petals,  dull  brownish-yellow;  Phalaenopsis  Parishi 
(Bnrmah),  small  reflexed  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  dull  purple  label- 
lum ;  Odontoglossum  Bnckerianum  (New  Grenada),  which  has  a 
raceme  of  pinkish-white  flowers,  the  sepals,  petals,  and  labsUum 
being  spotted  vrith  brown  ;  Kentia  MacArthnri,  an  elegant  Palm 
with  pinnate  leaves^  the  pinnss  narrow,  dark  green,  and  acute.  To 
the  same  firm  a  floncultural  certificate  was  awarded  for  Primula 
platypetala  plena. 

Mr.  Bull  was  awarded  botanical  certificates  for  Dendrobium 
nobile  atropurpureum,  much  darker  and  brighter  than  the  speoies  ; 
Oeonoma  concinna,  a  graceful  Palm,  with  pinnate  leaves ;  and  also 
for  Kentia  Wendlandiana,  with  bold  pinnate  leaves.  Similar 
awards  were  also  granted  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Croton  Dor- 
manianus,  small  leaves,  veined  and  marked  with  yellow ;  Croton 
Henryanns,  with  broad  elliptical  leaves,  yeUow  centre  and  veins ; 
Dracssna  superba,  leaves  narrow,  dark  red,  with  lighter  streaks  ; 
and  a  Cycad,  Catokidozamia  Hopei,  with  very  elegant  dark  g^en 
pinnate  foliage.  Mr.  Boiler  was  also  awarded  a  botanical  certifi- 
<»te  for  Echinocactos  Pf eifferii. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
We  regret  that  Mr.  G.  Thomson,  the  accomplished  garden 
Superintendent  at  the  Crystal  Palacb,  has  tendered  his 
resignation.  We  understand  that  the  Directcvs,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  desired  the  sys* 
tematic  sale  of  surplus  plants.  To  those  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  immense  number  of  plants  required  for  the  proper  deco- 
ration of  the  huge  building  and  the  limited  extent  of  glass 
suitable  for  producing  them,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  Palace  has  been  furnished  so  well ;  and  with  existing 
means  a  surplusage  of  plants  of  material  value  becomes  a  prac- 
tical impossibility.  Having  already  effected  a  saying  of  £2000 
per  annum,  and  at  the  same  time  maintained  the  department 
cinder  his  charge  in  a  state  of  singular  eflSciency,  Mr.  Thomson 
felt  himself  unable  to  make  further  reductions  without  impair- 
ing the  character  of  the  Gardens  and  jeopardising  his  own 
credit.  He  was  therefore  impelled  to  take  the  step  referred  to, 
and  his  term  expires  on  the  9th  of  May.  Under  the  present 
management  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  the  Palace  have 
littained  not  a  national  but  an  European  reputation.  The 
public,  and  especially  the  metropolitan  public,  accustomed  to 
the  high-class  decoration  of  the  public  parks,  are  becoming 
increasingly  critical  and  appreciative;  and  many  thousands 
Tisit  those  parks  and  the  Crystal  Palace  in  summer  because  of 
their  beauty  and  high  keeping,  To  see  the  Palace  grounds  in 
any  measure  divested  of  their  attractions  were  a  source  of 
national  regret;  and  we  trust  that  even  now  ammgements 
may  be  made  that  the  greatest  feature  of  the  Palace  will  be 
preserved  in  its  integrity,  and  that  a  gardener  in  all  respects 
80  competent  as  Mr.  Thomson  is  will  not  be  separated  from  a 
charge  that  has  brought  credit  on  himself  and  honour  on  the 
Directors  of  the  finest  place  of  public  resort  in  the  world :  if 
otherwise,  a  manager  so  able  cannot  long  remain  unoccupied  ; 


but  that  either  in  a  public  garden  or  on  a  private  estate  he 
will  find  congenial  employment  and  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
his  admitted  ability. 

BEFEBBIKO  to  the  national  CHBYSANTHEMirH  PUHI> 

a  Liverpool  grower  hopes,  that  now  a  subscription  has  been 
forwarded  from  Liverpool  towards  the  £50  to  be  contested  for 
at  Birmingham,  that  growers  from  other  localities  will  also 
contribute  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  for  the  Liyerpool 
growers  are  anxious  that  their  merits  relative  to  growing 
Chrysanthemums  shall  be  tested  with  the  growers  from  other 
districts. 

We  learn  that  a  cup,  value  £10,  will  be  giyen  at  the 

Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  Show  for  the  best  Obohid 
in  a  group  of  any  number  exhibited  by  amateurs,  the  gardener 
to  have  £5  in  money.  This  ought  to  cause  some  good  Orchids  to 
be  staged  at  Exeter.  The  Show  is  expected  to  be  an  exception- 
ally fine  one,  many  contributions  of  great  value  being  promised 
for  the  horticultural  tent.  The  Exhibition  opens  on  June  2nd, 
and  continues  for  five  days. 

Thb  Botal  Horticultubal  Society  op  Ibelakd's 

Spbing  Show  was  held  on  Thursday  last  at  the  Exhibition 
Palace.  The  mast  prominent  feature  in  the  plant  section  waa 
the  magnificent  group  of  exotics  exhibited  by  Mr.  Westby,  and 
which  was  awarded  the  Society *s  cup.  The  same  exhibitoi 
also  won  the  cup  for  a  group  of  Azaleas,  his  specimens  being 
large,  capitally  grown,  and  profusely  bloomed,  and  reflecting 
much  credit  on  his  gardener  Mr.  Bracken.  Of  spring-flowering 
plants  Cyclamens  and  Chinese  Primulas  were  well  shown. 
Some  fine  groups  of  plants,  forwarded  (not  for  competition) 
from  the  Viceregal  Gardens,  formed  a  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  Show,  and  the  specimens  bore  unmistakeable  testimony  to 
Mr.  Smithes  well-known  ability  as  a  plant-grower.  The  Show 
of  Hyacinths  was  first-rate  ;  indeed  we  have  never,  perhaps, 
seen  finer  flowers  than  were  staged  on  this  occasion  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jury  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Yaughan.  The  merits  of  the  two 
groups  were  rather  evenly  balanced,  and  the  Judges  must  haye 
had  some  difficulty  before  they  could  arrive  at  a  decision  and 
award  the  Lord  Lieutenant*s  cup  to  the  former  exhibitor.  Fine 
lots  were  also  exhibited  by  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon,  Sir  James 
Mackey,  and  others.  The  show  of  Auriculas  was  also  good. 
Two  splendid  stands  of  Marshal  Kiel  Bose,  staged  by  Mr. 
Doyle  and  Mr.  Westby,  formed  one  of  the  most  attractiye 
features  of  this  department.  The  display  of  fruit  waa,  of 
course,  smaU.  We  noted  a  good  tray  of  black  Grapes,  some 
one  or  two  dishes  of  Strawberries,  and  several  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pears. — (^Irish  Farmers^  Gazette,) 

We  have  received  a  box  full  of  Tea  Bobes  from  the 

Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  which  are  worthy  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Vice-President  of  the  National  Rose  Society.  The 
blooms  and  foliage  of  Mar^chal  Kiel  are  good — remarkably  bo^ 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  plant  that  produced  them  ia 
bearing  a  thousand  blooms ;  but  far  finer  are  the  blooms  of 
Celine  Forestier  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  The  fonner  Bose 
was  never  seen  so  fijie  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  the  latter 
we  have  rarely  seen  surpassed  at  any  season.  Mr.  Boscawen 
informs  us  that  he  cannot  grow  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses  in 
summer  in  his  beautiful  Cornish  garden,  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  can  grow  Tea  Boses  in  spring  of  exceptionally  high  merit. 
We  know  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  substance,  colours,  or 
delicious  perfume  of  the  excellent  blooms  now  before  us. 
Everyone  who  has  the  means  of  doing  so  should  grow  these 
and  other  Tea  Boses  planted  out  under  glass,  for  no  flowers  at 
this  period  of  the  year  can  surpass  them,  and  few  can  equal 
them. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Boyal  HobtxcultubaIi 

Society  held  on  Tuesday  last,  Lord  Alfred  S.  Churchill  in  the 
chair,  the  following  candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellovre— 
yiz.,  Bobert  Narcissus  Batt,  H.  J.  W.  Cox,  Miss  Frances  E« 
Fawcett,  T.  W.  Lewis,  Henry  Merryweather,  Mrs.  Henij 
Merryweather,  Miss  BatlifE,  Mrs.  CotteriU  Scholefield,  Charltt 
St.  Barbe,  Mrs.  C.  Ernest  Tritton,  and  Bobert  Wigram. 

Bhododendbon  Lady  Skelmsbsdalb,  which  we 

recently  noticed  in  Mb.  Williams's  Nubsbbues  at  Hollo- 
way,  is  very  valuable  for  conservatory  decoration.  It  is  of 
the  B.  fragrantissimum  type  and  is  very  dwazf  in  habit,  pro- 
ducing large,  somewhat  renexed,  pure  white  fragrant  floweuL 
In  fine  contrast  was  Azalea  Princess  Maude— amoena  type,  with 
rich  pink  flowers.  The  hoee-in-hoee  variety  Duke  of  Connaught 
that  was  recently  certificated  will  also  prove  a  standard  vane^ 
for  decorative  purposes.  Planchon,  semi-double,  with  yearj 
large  pure  white  flowers,  is  a  variety  of  great  promise,  AmoTigwt 
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tte  <TiTieJtiM,  a  Teiy  fine  stock,  the  white  rwietj  Froetii  alba 
is  one  of  the  finest  Amongst  other  flowering  plants  Amarjllis 
WilHam  Pitt  was  extremely  rich,  and  the  new  Abatilon  Fire 
King  was  flowering  with  great  freedom.  Amongst  the  Ferns 
the  new  Gleichenia  diacarpa  longipinnata  commands  attention 
by  its  great  el^^oe  and  apparently  free  growth.  Adiantam 
Williamsii  is  also  particalarly  attzactiye  in  the  yoong  state ; 
and  charming  are  the  Filmy  Ferns,  espedally  some  of  the 
Trichomanfis  growing  under  glass  shades,  forming  chaste  (»na- 
ments  for  rooms.  Fem-like  and  Tery  elegant  is  Jacaranda 
naimoaefolia,  a  plant  not  grown  so  extensively  as  it  ought  to 
be.  On  a  shelf  in  an  inten&ediate  house  Dion^a  muscipula 
18  growing  lozoriantly  in  8-tnch  pots  and  flowering  freely. 
Oxchids  are  numerous  and  rich,  the  Yandas  being  remarkably 
fine ;  and  in  bright  contrast  are  the  Grotons.  G.  Williamsii  is 
a  grand  plant  richly  coloured.  A  noble  and  telling  rariety 
also  is  C.  Henryanns,  the  leares  bdng  10  indies  lon^  by  4  wide, 
A  clear  central  broad  band  of  yel^w  radiating  mto  a  rich 
green  edge.  C.  Prinoe  of  Wales  is  recognised  as  one  of  the 
best,  and  0.  Burton!  is  worthy  of  being  included  in  all  col- 
leetjons,  the  yellow  being  of  the  brightest  and  green  of  the 
Ti<dieBt  of  any  of  the  genus. 

A  ooBBEBPOimxNT,  who  has  recently  yisited  Rayens- 

WOBTH  Castle,  informs  us  that  Camdlias  grown  by  Mr. 
ICoult  are  now  extremely  fine — plants  of  Chandleri,  Bealii, 
juad  Donckleari,  8  and  10  feet  high,  being  in  superb  health  and 
corered  with  flowers ;  Azaleas  Roi  Leopold  and  Sonyenir  de 
FiJiioe  Albert  are  also  in  anperior  condition ;  as  also  are  Qero- 
deadion  Balfourianum  and  Victoria  Regina ;  the  latter  is  de- 
■oribed  as  a  charming  vaiiety. 

Wb  alluded  last  year  to  the  usefulness  of  Aubiculab 

AS  BSCOBATIVB  PLA^TTS  that  might  with  advantage  be  more 
generally  employed  by  gardeners  for  the  adornment  of  the 
neenhonse  and  conservatory.  We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
BUiott,  gardener  to  W.  G.  Bateson,  Esq.,  Kew  Heys,  Allerton, 
IdTerpDoI,  grows  them  successfully  for  this  purpose,  the  front 
idielf  m  the  oonserratory  under  his  charge  bemg  now  occupied 
bv*  one  hundred  plants  in  flower,  and  tlmt  many  yisiton  deriye 
pleasure  from  witnessing  the  diaiming  display  produced  by 
uiese  beautiful  alpine  flowers.  A  few  of  the  finest  are  Robert 
Traill  (grey  edge),  Nonsuch  (self),  Mrs.  Sturrock  (self).  Atlas 
terey  edce),  Fair  Maid  (grey  edge),  Lovely  Ann  (green  edge), 
&nma  ^rey  edge),  Ohanner  (self),  and  Bright  Venus  (grey 
edge).  Mr.  Bateson,  we  are  informed,  is  a  great  florist  and  has 
become  an  admirer  of  Auriculas  during  the  past  two  years. 

-^—  A  FBW  shoots  of  AsPAEAGUS  were  about  an  indi  above 
fbe  bed's  sur&ce  on  tiie  20th  inst.  at  Croydon.  On  the  same 
beds  last  year  they  were  in  a  similar  state  on  Mareh  29th. 

"WiLTSHiBB  Rector"  informs  us  that  8°  of  fbobt 

were  registered  in  his  garden  on  the  nights  of  the  17th  and 
18th  inrt.  Ko  growth  is  visible  anywhere,  but  still  the  buds 
axe  so  backward  that  unless  the  trees  were  hurt  early  in  the 
winter  all  will  be  well.  Pear  blossom  promises  fairly  only, 
Apple  blossom  abundantly. 

Mb.  R.  Bailet  Walksb,   F.S.S.,    Secretary  of  the 

Vegetarian  Society,  desires  to  call  attention  to  a  resolution 
paned  at  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  of  that  Society,  "  in- 
Titing  the  attention  of  all  holders  and  occupiers  of  land  to 
the  importance  of  the  cttltivation  of  Fruit  as  an  auxiliary 
food  supply,  and  uigiug  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  in  all  gai' 
dmBy  h^^rows,  and  on  waste  lands  as  a  profitable,  productive 
and  healthful  industry,  and  in  these  times  of  scarcity  of  food, 
disease  among  cattle,  and  great  national  distress,  especially 
commending  to  landed  proprietors  and  public  corporations — 
cm  Hie  grounds  of  both  utility  and  beauty — ^the  systematic 
planting  of  fruit  trees  aloug  railways,  roadways,  riverways, 
canalways,  and  wherever  practicable."  Information  is  also 
requested  as  to  what  has  been  done,  or  is  being  done,  in  this 
respect  in  any  district  of  the  kingdom.  Further,  if  any 
measures  can  be  suggested  which  would  contribute  to  the 
plaiting  of  hill-sides,  waste  or  unused  lands,  and  to  the  more 
general  cultivation  of  suitable  fruit  trees  in  hedgerows,  cottage 
gardens,  and  orchards;  and  lastly,  if  any  method  could  be 
adopted  whereby  the  home-grower  of  fruits  would  be  benefited 
by  being  brought  into  more  direct  or  satisfactory  communi- 
cation with  tiie  large  body  of  consumers. 

A  oorresponbent,  ^  Delta,"  writing  to  us  on  Rasp- 
berries TRAINED  ON  WIRE  TRELLISES,  states  that  nearly  all  his 
osnes  are  dead,  ^  those  only  escaping  which  have  not  touched 
<lie  irpxh"    We  have  not  before  heard  of  a  similar  case,  and 


shall  be  glad  to  reoord  the  experience  of  others  refative  to  ihe 
subject.  Our  correspondent  desires  to  know  '*if  it  was  the 
cold  that  killed  the  canes,  or  whether  the  iron  wire  is  to 
blame." 

We  hove  received  from  0>1.  Haroourt  of  Buxted  Park, 

Sussex,  a  brandi  of  SooTC«  Fir  bearing  one  of  those  dense 
bushy  growths  such  as  are  sometimes  found  on  the  Beech  and 
Hornbeam.  It  forms  quite  a  large  mass  as  big  as  a  magpie's 
nest.  None  of  the  shoots  exceed  2  inches  in  length,  and 
were  the  whole  mass  capable  of  being  removed  and  grafted 
on  a  rooted  stock  it  would  form  a  pretty  bush  like  the  Abies 
ClanbrassUiana. 


WORK  FOR  THE   WEEK. 

HUSHROOM  BEDS. 

Mushrooms  grown  in  houses  in  and  after  May  become  asaggoty  ; 
therefore,  to  insure  a  supply  of  wholescHne  Mushrooms,  materials 
should  now  be  collected  for  the  making  of  beds  in  more  aiiy 
situations.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  preferable  to  spteaa 
out  any  part  of  the  material  that  appears  too  moist,  rather 
thinl}^  m  the  sun,  and  if  neoessary  turn  it  over  once  or  twice 
until  it  becomes  moderately  dry.  If  there  be  a  scarcity  of  material 
the  smaller  parts  may  be  shaken  out  of  any  erode  stable  Httsr 
and  mixed  with  a  third  or  even  a  half  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  in 
a  dry  state,  which  wUl  prevent  too  speedy  decay  and  add  to 
the  lasting  capabilities  of  the  beds.  Let  the  site  for  the  bed  or 
beds  be  a  dry  sunny  one,  and  unless  the  ground  be  so  high  as  to 
prednde  the  possibility  of  water  draining  to  or  settling  about  the 
bed,  a  foundation  must  be  laid  of  faggots  or  brushwood,  so  as  to 
f (xm  an  elevated  base  covered  with  a  layer  of  coarse  litter  previously 
to  putting  on  the  principal  material.  The  form  of  the  bed  must 
be  oonical,  so  that  heavy  showers  can  drain  away  freelv ;  a  width 
of  4  to  6  feet  is  serviceable,  and  the  height  should  be  about  2  feet 
in  the  centre.  A  main  point  is  to  make  the  bed  as  solid  as  possible, 
and  placing  the  materials  evenly  allow  them  to  attain  a  good  state 
of  fermentation,  when  they  should  be  well  trodden  and  beaten 
down.  In  the  oonne  of  a  few  days  the  bed  will  be  ready  for 
spawning,  but  this  must  not  be  un^taken  until  there  is  a  steady 
temperature  of  7b^  at  about  3  inches  from  the  surface,  though  the 
heat  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  may  be  90«.  If  above  that  it  must  be 
deferred  until  the  temperature  is  suitable.  The  spawn^  in  pieces  of 
about  14  to  2  inches  square,  should  be  inserted  about  9  mches  apart 
every  way,  and  so  6oep  as  to  admit  of  being  covered  about  an  mch 
with  the  same  material  of  which  the  bed  is  composed,  firming  it  well 
about  and  over  the  spawn.  As  soon  as  the  bed  is  s|>awned  a 
covering  of  hay  or  soft  straw  should  be  placed  over  it  rather 
thinly,  doubling  it  in  about  a  week's  time  or  when  the  heat  is  00 
the  decline.  In  about  a  fortnight  it  will  be  seen  whether  the 
spawn  is  running  or  not ;  if  it  is  the  bed  should  be  earthed  with 
turfy  loam  chopped  up  moderately  small  ^  it  should  be  about 
2  inches  thick  and  in  a  moist  state,  so  that  it  can  be  beaten  down 
veiT  closely,  and  if  too  dry  for  that  it  must  be  watered,  and  after 
making  it  firm  water  gently  again,  and  smooth  it  over  with  the 
spade,  forming  an  even  unbroken  surface.  Cover  with  the  litter 
as  previously,  it  being  advantageous  to  use  tarpaulin  to  ward  off* 
heavy  rains.  Jn  about  six  weeks  the  Mushrooms  may  be  expected 
to  appear.  Beds  in  bearing  should  be  sprinkled  overhead  daily 
with  tepid  water,  and  any  that  are  becoming  exhausted  may  be 
advanti^eously  watered  with  tepid  liquid  manure ;  and  to  stave 
ofE  insect  pests  follow  in  four  days  or  so  with  a  surface  watering 
of  two  ounces  of  salt  to  each  gallon,  this  and  the  liquid  manure 
being  heated  to  90^  or  100*". 

fruit  hovsrs. 

Ftaet.^Encourage  late  kinds  of  Grapes  to  make  a  vigorous 
growth  J  plying  the  syringe  twice  every  day,  keeping  the  evapora- 
tion troughs  filled  with  liquid  manure,  and  after  the  leaves  attain 
their  full  size  a  sprinkling  of  guano  over  the  inside  border  to  the 
extent  of  about  1  oz.  per  square  ^ard  and  damped,  will  be  inimical 
to  red  spider,  and  will  also  invigorate  the  Vines.  The  stewing 
system  is  now  discarded  from  the  practice  of  our  best  gardeners,, 
a  little  ventilation  being  provided  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
at  night,  as  nothing  is  so  mjuriousto  fruit  trees  as  a  close  vitiated 
atmosphere  for  a  lengthened  period.  Dispense  with  fire  heat  as 
much  as  possible,  and  assist  nature  by  closing  early  in  the  after* 
noon  on  bright  days.  Muscats  in  flower  should  have  a  rather  dry 
atmosphere,  at  least  a  free  circulation  of  dry  air  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  85*»  to  90°  by  day  with  sun  heat,allowmg  it  to  fall  to  70«  at 
night.  Avoid  overcrowding  the  foliage,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  Muscats,  which  set  in  proportion  as  the  bunches  are  exposed  to 
sun.  The  pollen  should  be  set  at  liberty  by  gentlv  rapping  the 
footstalk  of  the  bunches  when  in  full  flower,  and  when  the  mazi-^ 
mum  temperature  of  the  day  is  reached.  Encourage  the  growth 
of  as  much  foliage  as  can  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  and  do  not 
allow  the  laterals  to  extend  so  as  to  crowd  the  prmcipal  leaves, 
but  keep  them  closely  stopped  when  all  the  available  space  is 
appropnated.  Thianmg  must  be  attended  to  as  the  Grapes  go 
out  of  bloom,  beginning  with  the  free  setters  such  as  Hamburghs  ; 
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the  ehj  setters  should  be  left  until  it  is  seen  which  berries  are 
iertilised  by  their  taking  the  lead.  The  operation  of  thinning  is 
.always  best  done  early  and  late  in  the  day,  or  on  dall  days  when 
the  temperature  is  cool,  and  the  Grapes  snould  not  be  touched 
with  the  hand.  It  requires  a  person  with  a  bold  hand  to  re- 
more  surplus  bunches,  greed  of  crop  being  only  courting  a  bad 
£nish.  Crops  swelling-off  must  haye  a  liberal  suppljr  of  heat  and 
moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  until  they  begin 
to  colour,  when  a  circulation  of  rather  dry  warm  air  is  necessary, 
1t)ut  at  the  same  time  affording  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  the 
roots.  It  is  well  to  go  over  the  bunches  prior  to  the  Grapes 
colouring,  removing  any  small  or  seedless  berries  and  such  as  are 
likely  to  become  wedded. 

Peaches  and  Neciarxnet. — In  the  earliest  house  the  fruit  will  be 
swelling  rapidly,  and  the  crop  beine  favourable  it  is  well  to 
remove  the  smaller  fruit  and  to  afford  the  final  thinning  before 
any  great  advance  is  made  with  the  last  swelling,  or  it  will  be  of 
little  advantage  to  those  remaining.  The  shoots  must  also  be 
well  tied  in  so  as  to  give  the  fruit  aU  the  sun  and  air  possible  for 
its  colouring,  and  if  the  leaves  shade  it  they  must  be  drawn  aside 
or  removed.  See  that  there  is  no  trace  of  red  spider,  or  if  there 
4)6  apply  an  insecticide  and  svrin^  forcibly,  directing  the  force 
of  the  water  against  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Syringing, 
however,  must  oe  discontinued  when  the  fruit  is  beginning  to 
ripen,  and  the  supplies  of  water  to  the  inside  borders  must  be 
Cptdually  lessened  from  that  time.  When  the  fruit  is  getting 
ripe  some  netting  should  be  placed  below  the  trees  to  cateh  any 
Iniit  that  may  chance  to  drop.  Continue  to  disbud  the  shoots, 
«nd  thin  the  iruit  in  successional  houses,  and  with  the  trees  in 
.a  healthy  state  thinning  may  be  practised  to  the  extent  now  of 
the  quantity  desired  for  the  crop,  being  particular  in  reserving 
the  l^st  placed  on  the  shoots  for  the  sun  and  air  to  reach  them. 
In  watering  inside  borders  ascertain  that  the  roots  of  the  trees 
are  reached  by  it,  for  the  surface  is  mostly  damp  through  syringing 
■whilst  the  subsoil  is  much  too  dry.  Syringe  morning  and  after- 
iioon  to  keep  red  spider  in  check,  and  fumigate  upon  the  first 
4ippearance  of  aphis. 

Cherry  House, — No  undue  excitement  should  be  given  to  the 
trees  until  the  stoning  is  completed,  which  will  be  known  by  the 
iruit  commencing  to  colour,  when,  if  it  be  desirable,  the  ripening 
may  be  accelerated  ;  but  it  must  be  chiefly  effected  by  the  main- 
taining of  a  higher  temperature  by  day,  there  being  no  lack  of 
▼entilation,  a  &ee  circulation  of  fresh  air  being  secured  though  it 
may  be  in  diminished  quantity.  From  the  time  that  the  fruit 
oommences  colouring  syringing  must  cease,  or  the  Cherries  will 
orack  and  will  not  hang  on  the  trees  after  being  ripe.  Black  and 
white  Cherries  afford  two  distinct  dishes  when  fresh  fruits  are  not 
▼ery  plentiful.  The  borders  must  be  duly  supplied  wiUi  water 
and  their  surfaces  kept  moist,  supplying  trees  in  pots  or  tubs  with 
weak  guano  water  wnenever  necessary.  Attend  to  tying-in  the 
ehoots  and  stopping  them  as  required.  Ply  the  syrmge  freely 
over  Plum  trees  morning  and  afternoon,  and  if  aphis  appear  fumi- 
gate at  once. 

Orchard  House, — The  spring,  if  we  may  term  it  one,  has  been 
remarkably  backward,  which  has  operated  upon  fruit  trees  in 
cmheated  structures  as  well  as  on  those  in  the  open  air,  but  with 
CO  injurious  results,  the  prosnect  of  the  fruit  crops  of  all  kinds 
•being  all  that  could  be  desired.  There  is  no  more  interesting  sight 
than  orchard-house  trees  in  flower,  the  blossoms  presenting  so 
many  different  forms,  sizes,  and  shades  of  colour.  Free  venti- 
lation IB  essential  to  a  good  set ;  more  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  Apricots  and  Cherries,  which  can  hardly  have  too  much  air. 
Take  advantage  of  fine  days  to  shake  the  trees  in  full  blossom 
After  the  ventilators  have  been  open  for  a  few  hours,  and  it  may 
be  repeated  early  in  the  afternoon.  Admit  air  early  in  the  day. 
Both  the  top  and  side  lighte  should  be  open,  and  whenever  there 
is  danger  of  frost  they  may  be  closed  rather  early  in  the  afternoon, 
as  a  high  temperature  from  sun  heat  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
^y  is  not  injurious  and  may  prevent  an  undue  depression  of  tem- 
perature durmg  the  night.  The  entire  mass  of  soil  in  the  pots 
inust  be  kept  in  a  moist  condition,  not  merely  damping  the  surnioe, 
the  same  remarks  applying  to  trees  in  borders. 

Cucumbers, — Water  abundantly  in  houses,  and  keep  plent;^  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  all  day  by  frequent  dampings,  synng- 
ingboth  ways  at  about  8.80  P.M.,  closing  at  the  same  time.  Shading 
may  be  necessary  in  the  middle  of  the  daj  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
bright  weather  to  prevent  flagging,  but  with  the  roote  healthy  and 
•abundant  very  little  shading  will  be  necessary.  In  watering 
plants  in  pits  and  frames  do  so  sufficiently  early  to  have  the 
foliage  dry  before  nightfall,  maintaining  a  eood  bottom  heat,  and 
the  same  temperature  as  advised  last  week  for  Melons.  Ventilate 
early  and  moaeratelj,  husbanding  the  sun  heat  by  early  closing:, 
•employing  a  thick  night  covering,  as  the  nights  are  yet  cold.  Avoid 
overcrowding^,  keeping  the  shoots  stopped  one  joint  beyond  the 
ifrait,  removing  bad  leaves  as  they  appear.  Keep  young  plants 
near  the  glass,  which  is  particularly  necessary  for  ridge  varie- 
ties. Wireworm  is  often  troublesome;  baits  of  carrot,  turnip, 
or  potato  cut  into  thick  slices  and  pressed  gently  into  the  surface 
of  the  bed  will  attract  them,  the  biuts  being  examined  every  day 
and  the  wireworms  destroyed.    For  woodlice  place  boUed  pota- 


toes wrapped  loosely  in  hay  in  flower  poto,  and  stand  the  pots 
where  the  woodlice  abound,  examining  every  day  and  destroying 
those  secreted  in  the  hay.  A  toad  or  two  placed  in  a  frame  will 
soon  destroy  many  woodlice.  To  secure  straight  fruit  employ 
glass  tubes. 

PLAKT  HOUSBS. 

Stove, — Anthunum  Schertzerianum  is  one  of  the  easiest  grown, 
not  requiring  so  much  heat  as  many  stove  planta ;  it  is  deserving 
of  being  grown  in  quantity,  for  its  briffht-colonred  spathes  are 
very  durable.  It  succeeds  best  if  rested  in  winter  in  a  minimma 
temperature  of  60^,  keeping  it  moderately  dr]r,  and  starting  in 
March  with  a  temperature  of  60^  to  66°  by  artificial  means.  Do 
not  overpot  the  planta.  Fibrous  peat,  rejecting  the  finer  particleg, 
mixed  with  a  little  sphagnum,  some  small  crocks  and  a  little  sand, 
will  suit  it  well.  Good  drainage  must  be  provided,  as  the  supplv 
of  water  must  be  very  liberal  during  |p:owth.  Sonerila  margan- 
tacea,  from  ito  beautiful  white  mottling  on  the  leaves,  is  veiy 
pretty,  and  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves.  It  cannot 
Sear  a  dry  atmosphere  nor  to  be  dry  at  the  roota,  and  Lb  impatient 
of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  otherwise  it  requires  plenty  of  light 
Gk>od  fibrous  peat  mixed  witn  small  crocks  and  sand  suit  it  well. 
A  companion  plant  is  Echites  nutans,  that  has  beautiful  bright 
yeins  in  the  leaves  :  this  with  E.  argynsa  and  E.  rubro-venosaaie 
inferior  only  to  those  lovely  little  gems  the  Anflsctochilases  in 
their  leaf -markings,  and  planta  of  moderate  sice  are  very  effective, 
but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  flower,  as  the  fine  colonrinp^  in 
the  leaves  is  then  lost  Three  planta  may  be  grown  in  a  6-mch 
pot,  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  pota  are  larger.  They  should 
be  placed  near  the  glass,  but  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun. 

Tabh  Ptofi^.-— Dracflsnas  are  particularly  yalnable  for  table, 
hall,  and  room  decoration,  especially  some  of  the  recent  intro- 
ductions, notably  those  with  narrow  leaves,  D.  Sydney!  and 
D.  Ernest!  being  very  beautiful.  Any  planta  that  are  too  tall  or 
leafless  in  the  stem  may  have  the  tops  taken  off.  potted  singly  in 
4-inch  pota,  and  placea  in  a  brisk  heat  where  they  root  qmckly, 
or  a  noteh  may  be  cut  in  the  stem  just  below  the  leaves  about 
halfway  through,  and  the  part  be  covered  with  moss  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  into  which  roota  vrill  be  speedily  emitted,  when  the 
head  may  be  detached  and  potted.  The  older  stems  may  be  cot 
into  short  lengths,  just  buried  in  taa  or  other  material  and  kept 
moist  If  there  be  bottom  heat  it  is  an  advantage.  Pot  as  soon 
as  rooted,  and  encourage  the  planta  to  make  growth  by  affording 
them  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture.  The  old  stools  being  retained 
will  push  strongly.  Turn  them  out  of  the  pota  as  soon  as  tiiat  is 
effected,  removmg  all  the  soil,  and  return  them  to  pots  that  will 
just  admit  the  roota.  Aralias  are  the  finest  of  table  phuits,  especi- 
ally A.  elegantissima,  A.  Yeitohii,  A.  Yeitehii  eracillima,  and  A  le- 
ticulata.  The  last-named  species  strikes  freely  and  forms  a  good 
stock  on  which  the  others  can  be  grafted.  Cnpania  filicifblia  bai 
also  very  elegant  Fern-like  foliage.  The  tops  taken  off  from  8  to 
10  inches  in  length  will  root  if  they  are  placed  in  a  brisk  moist 
heat.  Terminalui  elegans  with  ita  narrow  lanceolate  leaves  and 
fine  markings  is  also  available.  The  newer  forms  of  Crotons  in 
moderate  sizes  are  fine  decorative  planta.  Cuttings  8  to  10  inchtt 
in  length  kept  close  and  warm  will  root  freely,  and  with  prop« 
attention  soon  make  good  planta.  Those  that  cannot  oommaod 
heat  for  striking  cuttings  may  break  a  8-inch  pot  in  halves,  notch 
the  shoota  of  the  Oroton,  place  the  two  halves  of  the  pot  so  as  to 
enclose  the  notehed  shoot,  securing  the  pot  together  with  wire 
and  fix  it  to  a  stoke,  then  fill  it  with  sandy  soil  If  this  is  kept 
moist  well-rooted  planta  will  be  obtained  in  a  few  weeks.  They 
are  then  detached  and  grown  on. 

Palms. — Planta  of  small  size  are  always  serviceable,  tocos 
Weddelliana  is  now  so  reasonable  in  price  as  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  everyone,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  graceful  and  elegant  of  the 
small-growing  Palms.  Kentia  australis,  Thrinax  elegans,  Cham»- 
dorea  Ernes ti-Augusti,  C.  gracilis,  C.  graminifolia,  C.  fissus,  lOr 
tania  rubra,  Areca  lutescens,  Thrinax  argentea,  Phoenix  reclmata, 
P.  tenuis,  and  Kentia  gracilis  are  a  dozen  that  will  do  sOTce jor 
a  long  time  in  6  or  7-inch  pota  for  table  decoration,  and  when  they 
become  too  large  are  useful  for  halls,  4c.  Palms  like  plenty  a 
water,  especiiJly  when  growing,  and  a  free  open  soil,  domg  wen 
in  lumpy  loam. 

Nepenthes,— These  will  now  be  in  active  growth,  the  young 
leaves  fast  showing  their  pitohers.  Do  not  overshade  or  cam 
attenuated  growth  by  keeping  the  planta  a  long  di»*»^g\^"5 
the  glass,  as  the  pitohers  are  then  neither  large,  finely  marked,  nor 
durable.  They  must  have  plenty  of  water  and  corresponding 
atmospheric  moisture.  Sarracenias  like  plenty  of  light  but  n« 
direct  sun,  and  should  have  a  good  soaking  of  water  fW  o^.' 
Of  all  the  planta  that  thrips  infest  they  are  most  partial  to  wew 
and  soon  disfigure  them ;  therefore  promptly  assail  them  wiw 
tobacco  smoke,  and  do  not  afford  a  higher  night  temperatiue  uu« 
60O.  Darlingtonias  often  grow  for  a  season  and  then  nwmam 
away,  and  thw  mostly  arises  from  their  being  kept  too  ^*[™rj^ 
close  frame  or  pit  is  a  more  suitable  place  to^  grow  them  m  "»« 
a  warm  house.  a-«»w  ftnd 

Vincas  are  useful  planta  ;  they  will  now  be  erowmg  .ft«®V  ^sd 
it  may  be,  showing  flower,  the  pointa  of  the  shoots  being  pmcow 
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out  they  will  break  back  and  form  bushy  plants,  the  shoots  being 
brought  down  so  as  to  clothe  the  plants  to  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
B^  this  stopping  and  training  the  flowering  will  be  retarded,  and 
fnll  prove  all  the  more  acceptable  from  flowering  when  the  earlier- 
flowering  stove  plants  are  over. 

Stephanctis^ribunda  is  often  unsatisfactory,  chiefly  from  being 
|p:t>wn  too  warm  and  moist  and  not  having  plenty  of  light,  it 
being  essential  that  the  g^wth  be  short-jointed  and  well  solidified. 
Plants  showing  flower  snould  have  the  lightest  position  the  stove 
affords,  and  if  the  flowers  are  expected  to  retain  their  pure  white 
"waziness  no  more  heat  should  be  given  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  plants  gentljr  growing ;  a  night  temperature  of  60°  is  sufficient, 
with  10°  to  15®  rise  by  day.  Keep  a  strict  look-out  for  mealy  bug, 
as  those  destroyed  now  save  much  trouble.  Scale  also  should  be 
destroyed  whilst  it  is  young,  as  to  allow  it  to  become  brown  and 
hard  is  only  to  propagate  it  by  removing  it  when  in  that  con- 
dition. 

Fumigate  upon  the  first  appearance  of  thrips,  also  aphis.  Main- 
tain a  good  moisture  by  syringing  overhead  morning  and  after- 
noon at  closing  time,  so  as  to  have  Uie  foliage  dry  before  night ; 
bat  damp  the  paths,  Ac.,  well  before  ni^hb.  Shade  will  be  neces- 
sary during  bright  sun,  the  blinds  being  let  down  early  in  the 
day,  but  from  4  to  5  p.m.  they  should  be  withdrawn  and  whenever 
the  sky  is  overcast. 

^  .^Smw.— Such  plants  as  Adiantums,  Pterises,  &c.,  grown  for  cut- 
ting, should  be  ^pradually  hardened  off  from  the  humid  atmo- 
sphere of  the  ordmary  Fern  house,  placing  them  in  a  house  or  pit 
where  they  will  receive  more  air.  and  have  as  much  light  as  they 
will  endure,  which  will  induce  a  nardier  growth ;  and  though  this 
will  somewhat  stunt  the  growth  and  the  ironds  may  be  paler,  they 
stand  much  better,  and  are  therefore  more  effective  in  bouquets  or 
Yases.  Ferns  that  are  intended  for  employment  in  rooms  require 
to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Any  ^onng  plants  in  small 
pots  may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots^  taking  into  consideration  the 
purpose  for  which  the  plants  are  mtendS,  and  shift  or  restrict 
the  pot  space  accordingly. 

FLOWKR  OARDEN. 

VioUis. — ^Those  in  frames  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  should  be 
thoroughly  hardened  off,  and  the  plants  being  lifted  take  off  the 
suckers  with  the  roots  attached,  selecting  the  strongest  and  best 
rooted,  and  plant  them  out  in  rich  soil  in  an  open  situation  1  foot 
apart  every  way  for  the  single  varieties,  snch  as  Victoria  Beg^na, 
CMoratissima,  and  White  Czar ;  but  9  inches  will  suffice  for  the 
doable  varieties — ^New  York,  De  Parme,  Marie  Louise,  Venice, 
Belle  de  Chantenay,  Kingf  &c. ;  watering  them  well  until  esta- 
blished, keeping  off  all  runners,  and  weeds  must  not  be  allowed 
to  make  headway.  The  finest  of  all  single  Violets  is  Prince  Con- 
sort, the  flowers  being  nearly  as  large  as  Pansies  and  bluer  than 
Victoria  Begina.    Booted  runners  are  suitable  for  planting. 

Ivy. — This,  the  most  useful  of  all  evergreen  coverings  for  walls 
and  rustic  work,  should  now  be  cut  in  quite  close  with  the  shears, 
or  if  the  growths  be  strong  with  the  knife,  and  will  soon  become 
quite  green  and  fresh  again ;  whereas  if  left  uncut  it  not  only 
becomes  ragged,  but  the  falling  leaves  produce  a  litter  in  summer, 
when  tidiness  is  most  needed. 

Evergreen  thrttbt  of  almost  all  kinds  may'  now  be  pruned. 
Common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  Yews,  Hollies,  Laurustinus,  Ac, 
ma^  be  cut  hard  back,  as  they  break  freelv  &om  the  old  wood, 
whilst  any  that  are  merely  straggling  shoula  be  pruned  into  form. 
Conifers  and  choice  ornamental  trees  should  be  looked  over  to 
see  if  any  are  producing  rival  leaders:  if  so,  the  best  should 
be  retained  and  the  others  cut  out,  or  tne  symmetry  of  the  tree 
will  soon  be  destroyed.  Lateral  branches  in  like  manner  that  are 
taking  the  lead  should  be  shortened  back  so  as  to  equalise  the 
growtu  and  secure  well-proportioned  specimens,  yet  avoid  severe 
pruning  and  undue  formality.  Evergreens  may  now  be  trans- 
planted with  the  ^eatest  safety,  it  being  best  performed  when 
they  are  starting  into  growth,  as  the  ^owth  consequent  on  the 
increasing  warmth  and  genial  showers  induces  speedy  root-action. 
In  case  of  drought,  however,  watering  must  be  attended  to, 
sprinkling  overhead  in  the  evening  with  the  garden  engine, 
mulching  over  the  roots  with  partiaUy  decayed  leaf  soil  or  oUier 
short  materiaL 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. — Descriptive  Catalogne  of  Florists 
Flowers. 

W.  Level,  Weaverthorpe,  York. — A  List  of  Strawberry  Plants. 

Louis  de  Smet,  &  Ledeberg-lez-G-and,  Belgium. — Litt  of  Novelties 
and  General  Plant  Catalogue. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Br.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  DO  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustiflable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  I 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  I 


and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  qnestions 
through  the  post. 

Book  (Z>.  Brown— a.  C.  B.,  last  week).— The  «  Handbook  of  British  Plants," 
pablished  at  this  office,  post  free  2s.  Sd.,  will  probably  suit  yon. 

Advbrtisbmbnt  iO.  B.  B.).—The  cost  of  your  advertisement  of  forty- 
eight  words  for  three  insertions  will  be  is.  M. 

Canterbury  Rose  Show  (/T.  B.  B.).  —  Your  letter  was  forwarded  to 
'*  Exhibitor/'  and  your  show  is  added  to  the  list. 

Gardener  (Spero).—Aji  the  man  in  yoor  employment  is  a  gardener  doing 
all  your  gardening  work,  and  is  not  a  labooier  assisting  in  the  garden,  you 
are  liable  to  pay  duty  for  him. 

ASPUODBLUS  TAURious  (/>.  (7.).— It  is  a  haidy  berboceoas  perennial  in- 
troducod  from  Tanria  in  181S.  Afford  it  rich  deep  soil»  rather  moist  but 
not  stagnanti  and  it  will  thrive  satisfactorily. 

Carpet  Bedding  (JST.  O.  B.).— Ireslnes  are  much  too  tender  for  placing 
in  a  cold  frame  so  early  in  the  season  and  during  the  present  cold  weather. 
Your  letter  shall  be  answered  more  f  nlly  next  week. 

Fanbt  (JXdmouth).— The  floM-ers,  which  are  of  stoat  substance  and  rich 
colour,  belong  to  the  Fancy  section.  They  are  not  equal  to  named  varieties 
in  commerce,  the  belting  not  being  sufficiently  defined. 

Fuchsias  iA  Lover  of  Bose  Shotcs).— Under  the  drcmnstances  you  name 
you  cannot  expect  to  have  plants  of  any  great  merit  for  an  exhibition  in 
July.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  growing  freely  and  the  roots  have  entered 
the  fresh  soil  you  may  pinch  out  the  growing  point  of  each  plant :  at  least 
two  shoots  will  then  issue,  one  of  which  is  to  be  trained  upright  as  a  leader, 
and  the  other  stopped  when  it  has  made  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves.  When 
the  leader  has  grown  6  or  9  inches,  stop  it  again,  pinching  the  side  shoots 
also  OS  is  needed  to  secnre  the  form  desired— a  pyramid  being  generally  pxe- 
ferred.  But  you  must  not  stop  any  of  the  shoots  later  than  within  six  weeks  of 
the  time  you  desire  the  plants  to  be  in  their  best  flowering  oondition.  As  soon 
as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  and  protrude  through  the  bottom,  shift 
the  plants  carefully  without  disturbing  the  roots  into  6  and  7-inch  pots,  in 
which  sizes  th^  may  flower.  The  pots  must  be  clean  and  well  drained,  and 
the  soil  should  consist  of  turfy  loom  with  a  fourth  part  of  dry  decayed 
manure  or  leaf  soil ;  and  if  a  twentieth  part  of  bone  dust  can  be  added,  all 
the  better ;  crushed  oharcool  or  oyster  shells  also  form  a  good  addition  to 
the  soiL  Water  carefully  with  t^id  water,  applying  it  only  when  neededi 
and  then  copiously.  Keep  the  foliage  scmpoloady  olmn,  eitber  by  sjrringing 
or  sponging.  Place  the  plants  as  close  to  the  light  as  yon  can,  but  direct 
hot  sun  is  injurious  to  them.  During  warm  weather  in  June  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  air,  at  flnt  in  a  shaded  place  for  a  few  days,  then  remov- 
ing them  to  a  xwsition  where  they  are  only  shaded  from  the  sun  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  sprinkling  them  frequently 
during  hot  weather  and  watering  them  freely.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots  and  the  flower  bads  ore  visible,  clear  soot  water  given  twice  or  thrice 
a  week  will  be  beneficial.  Prone  your  Koses  rather  closely,  cutting  them 
bock  to  the  best  eyes,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  the  border.  Tou  do  not,  how- 
ever, say  whether  they  arc  Teas  or  Hybrid  Ferpet oals,  nor  for  what  purpose 
you  require  them. 

Fringe  Albert  Apple  iO.C.S.).^  Borne  notes  on  this  Apple  will 
shortly  be  published  in  our  columns,  which  will  afford  you  the  information 
you  require. 

Brussels  Sprouts  (Z>.  Z.,  Dorsei),^In  order  to  have  fine  plants  and  a 
heavy  crop  of  Bproats,  as  you  desire,  you  must  not  lose  any  time  in  sowing 
the  seed.  If  the  ground  on  which  you  intend  growing  the  crop  is  vacant 
and  has  been  manured  and  dug  or  trenched,  we  advise  yon  to  draw  shallow 
drills  S  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  at  every  3  feet  in  these  drills  drop  a  few  seed8» 
eventually  thinning  out  the  superfluons  plants,  leaving  one  only  where  it  is 
intended  to  be  grown  to  maturity.  The  plants  will  then  sustain  no  check 
by  transplanting,  and  will  be  strong  and  fine  in  the  aatumn  if  the  soil  is 
good,  and  weods  are  prevented  making  their  appearance  by  the  frequent  use 
of  the  hoe. 

Vine  Leaves  Scorched  (J7. />.).— The*' blistering  and  the  appearance 
of  fungus "  have  been  caused  by  scorching,  the  action  of  the  son  having 
ruptured  the  sap  vessels  of  the  leaves  when  the  foliage  was  in  a  tender  state. 
The  foliage  of  Muscadine  Grapes  when  the  Vines  are  grown  in  heat  is  veiy 
liable  to  injury  by  the  sun  after  a  period  of  dall  days.  Your  other  Vines 
being  healthy  prove  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  border ;  but  yon  can  scarcely 
expect  they  will  oontinne  healthy  for  many  yean  if  you  allow  them  to  carry 
thirty-five  bunches  to  each  rod.  The  fact  that  the  Qxopes  did  not  colour 
well  last  year  affords  evidence  that  the  Vines  were  overcropped,  and  you 
hod  better  remove  a  considerable  number  of  bunches  so  that  those  remain- 
ing colour  well,  otherwise  your  crop,  heavy  as  it  may  be,  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  failure. 

Stringinq  Vines  (7.  r.A).— The  Vines  may  be  syringed  up  to  the  flower- 
ing period,  when  syringing  should  cease  until  the  berries  are  fairly  set,  when  it 
may  be  resorted  to  for  a  few  times  to  dear  the  bunches  of  fallen  anthers.  &o.| 
and  in  some  instances  is  continued  from  this  stage  until  the  Qrapes  change 
colour,  clear  soft  water  only  being  employed.  Some  of  the  best  Grape- 
growers  do  not  syringe  the  Vines  after  ttie  Grapes  are  thinned,  the  house 
being  kept  moist  by  damping  every  available  surface  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  watering  copiously  at  the  roots.  Afford  liquid  manure  to  those  in 
boxes  at  every  alternate  watering,  or  if  the  Vines  are  weak  it  may  be  applied 
each  time,  being  given  in  a  weak  state.  Young  Vines  cut  bock  to  two  or 
three  eyes  should  have  the  strongest  of  the  resulting  shoots  retained,  rub- 
bing the  others  off,  allowing  the  one  retained  to  grow  unchecked  as  far  as 
the  space  at  command  will  allow,  and  the  laterals  also. 

Cattleta  citrina  iA.  if.  B.).—You.  have  been  rightly  informed  that 
this  lovely  fragrant  flower  requires  a  peculiar  treatment,  which  if  not  given 
the  plant  will  die.  That  treatment  is  in  accordance  with  the  habit  of  the 
plant  in  its  mode  of  growth.  The  generality  of  even  Orchids  send  their 
shoots  upwards,  but  this  species  sends  them  downwards :  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary to  humour  it  by  fastening  it  on  a  log  with  the  lost-made  pseudobulb 
underneath.  So  placed  on  the  log,  the  plant  appears  to  the  uninitiated  to 
be  as  it  were  turned  topsy-tur^,  or  upside  down.  If  grown  in  any  other 
way  the  plant  will  not  long  survive  such  wrong  treatment.  In  eveiy  other 
point  of  culture  treat  it  the  some  as  its  congeners. 

Dark  Roses  (ItarAy).— Mr.  George  Faul  oonsiderB  that  Reynolds  HoIe» 
Abel  Cairi^re^  and  Frinoe  ComUle  de  Rohan  would  be  in  their  order  the 
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tfanrae  dnkwt  fionB,  ttM  bfaidcMi  ihadf ng  of  the  flnt  nmed  glvliw  It  the  I 
palm. 

BsOALLOxniB  ncjTJBSD  BT  FB08T  <iM<r(lMm).— We  should  est  vmrny  all 
the  dead  'wood  at  once.  Yon  can  readily  detennlne  by  the  mpoaraaoeof  the 
wood  when  cat  how  far  it  has  been  killed  by  the  froet :  if  it  Is  frafh  and 
moist  it  is  aliy^  If  dzy  and  diiookmzed  it  If  dsad.  The  Kyrttos  ihonld  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

ARTTinx)  DONAZ  (B.  C.).— Hut  Is  doubtless  the  species  to  which  yoa 
refer.  It  has  been  employed  almost  from  Ume  Immemoiial  in  Sonthem 
Burope  fot  a  graA  variety  of  puzposes. 

QsRAirxuii  Leayks  Spotted  (TT.  B.  Jr.). —  The  plants  hare  probably 
been  too  moist  at  the  roots  at  some  period  of  their  growth,  or  the  cnttiags 
may  hare  been  taken  firom  mhealthy  plants.  With  healthy  root«otioD  and 
a  warm  but  not  too  moist  atmosphere  the  plants  will  probably  Improve ; 
bat  any  tiua  axe  frtffw^y  aSscted  we  ahoold  cut  down  aad  heaMky  growth 
nay  Issoa.  We  aefsr  propagate  from  plants  aflected  with  the  ^pot  to  the 
same  extent  as  yonrs  appear  to  be.  Plants  will  often  grow  ont  of  the  dis- 
ease when  they  axe  planted  ont  In  snmmer :  if  they  do  not  do  so  they  should 
be  thrown  away. 

DENDROBIUM  CAXBRWQEAMUM  VOX  FLOWSRDTa  (/.X.).— The  plant 
is  probably  kept  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  glass,  and  has  not  sufficient 
light  80  as  to  solidify  the  growth  as  it  is  made.  It  should  only  have  sufficient 
shade  to  prevent  scorchiiMr.  After  the  growth  is  complete  expose  the  plants 
fully  to  the  light,  and  witbhold  water  so  as  to  afford  complete  rest,  yet  not 
allowing  the  psendobulbs  to  shrivel  during  the  resting  period.  A  sudden 
dieck  would  not  cause  flowering,  but  is  more  likely  to  induce  stunted 
growth. 

FsaTiLXSXRS  FOR  POTATOES  (A.  J.  /.).— As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly 
above  tho  ground  a  dressing  of  one-third  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  two-thirds 
of  supezphospbate  of  lime  applied  at  the  rate  of  an  ounoe  and  a  half  per 
square  yard  will  induce  them  to  grow  freely.  Again  a  dressing  of  guano  and 
■aperphoqphate  of  lime  applied  just  before  earthing  the  plant^  at  the  rate  of 
about  8  OSS.  per  square  yard,  would  be  benefldal.  The  fiertiUsers  should  be 
applied  during  showezy  weather  if  possible,  or  just  before  rain,  afterwards 
zunning  the  hoe  through  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  can  be  freely  worked. 
A  top-dressing  of  soot  is  also  a  valuable  apidication  for  ctopB  requiring  the 
assfitsnre  of  a  fertiliser. 

MILDEW  OH  &T&AWBEBBZB8  <A*Mrfler).— Mildew  is  mucfa  more  pre- 
valent in  some  disttiote  than  in  others,  and  Blade  Pzinoe  is  partionlarly 
liable  to  tts  sttaoks.  The  beet  remedy  is  to  apply  ftoweis  of  suliAior  to  the 
foliage  as  soon  as  specks  of  mildew  are  visible^  of  oouiae  not  dasting  the 
fruit.  The  plants  ha?e  probably  at  some  time  been  too  dry  at  the  roots,  and 
this  with  a  motet  atmosphere  would  indooe  the  q«ead  of  the  fungus.  Sul> 
phnr  applied  to  the  hot-water  pipes  will  not  injure  the  Vines  unless  the 
pipes  are  made  eacoesaively  hot.  An>Iy  it  to  the  return  pipes  Itest  and  note 
the  Elects.    It  may  remain  on  the  pipes  throughout  the  aeaaon. 

Table  FlaktS  {A  Youmg  Gardener). —Ti^  following  twenty  plants  for 
table  decoration  were  selected  at  an  election  of  such  plants  at  Wimbledon, 
and  are  placed  in  the  order  of  merit :— Cocoa  Weddelliana,  Aralia  elegant- 
isslmav  Fandanus  Vdtchii,  Croton  augustifolium,  Dracmna  terminalts, 
Dracaena  gracilis,  Cyperus  altemifolius  variegatus,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Croton 
Johannis,  Demonorope  plumosa,  Dracaena  Cooperi,  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
Pandanus  elegantissimus,  Aralia  leptophylla,  Croton  majesticum,  Ananasaa 
sativa  vari^fata,  Beidia  glaucescens,  Cyperus  laxus,  Caladium  argyrites, 
Adiantum  scutum.  They  were  selected  more  from  their  usefulness  than 
from  their  noenees  or  scarcity.  They  dionld  be  exhibited  in  fi-lnch  pots. 
The  plants  should  be  about  a  foot  high,  and  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
health  and  deanlineas. 

Insects  on  Vines  —  Lbates  Boorched  {P.  JT.).— We  have  carefully 
examined  the  Vine  leaves,  which  are  vezy  healthy,  and  find  two  kinds  of 
insects  on  them ;  the  one  an  aphis,  the  other  tiuips.  The  latter  are  the 
more  numerous,  but  still  they  are  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  immediate 
harm.  The  yellow  appearance  of  the  leaves  is  not  due  to  the  Insects,  but  is 
the  result  of  a  sudden  return  of  sun  after  several  days  of  dull  weather— is, 
in  fact,  a  form  of  scorching.  You  will  perceive  that  the  leaves  most  dis- 
eolonred  are  those  that  are  the  most  destitute  of  tissue,  being  somewhat 
flimey,  and  are  flist  injured  near  the  margins,  the  stouter  leaves  being  quite 
healthy.  With  early  and  careful  ventilation,  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
a  genial  atmosphere,  the  scorching  will  cease.  In  tbe  coarse  of  a  week  or 
ten  days,  when  tbe  Grapes  are  set,  fumigate  the  house  moderately  on  two 
successive  nights  for  a  month.  This  will  check  the  increue  of  the  insects, 
and  after  the  bunches  have  been  thinned  and  the  foliage  is  becoming  firmer 

Ka  may,  if  necessary,  fumigate  more  strongly  to  destroy  the  insects.    Tou 
ve  done  right  by  removing  the  plants  from  the  bouse :  these  yon  can 
f^ringe  with  tobacco  water. 

Insects  on  Ferns  {A.  S.,  Blackbvm). ^The  insect  is  a  Curculio,  and  we 
can  only  suggest  seduJous  hand-picking  as  a  certain  mode  of  riddance. 
Tou  might  perhaps  render  the  plants  distasteful  by  syringing  them  with 
very  much  diluted  paraffin,  an  eightii  of  an  ounoe  to  a  gallon  ot  water,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  aid  of  the  syringe.  We  cannot  name  tbe  Bose 
from  the  imperfect  flowo: ;  the  plant  appears  very  healthy,  but  the  variety 
does  not  tcppear  suitable  for  early  forcing. 

WELL  SINKING  (HVK).— You  are  legally  entitled  to  sink  the  well  on  your 
hmd,  and  are  moreover  quite  justified  in  doing  so,  as,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  plan,  the  public  well  will  not  be  materially  aflected. 

Erratttm.— In  the  article  on  Ixias  and  Raminculuses  on  page  S88,  the 
word  "  Scotland  "  in  line  15  should  read  **  Holland." 

Names  op  Plants  (D.  W^  BrUiol).— The  Hyacinth  is  probably  Charles 
Dickens — at  any  rate  you  can  have  a  better  variety  of  tbe  colour  for  planting 
in  your  border  than  the  variety  we  have  mentioned.  (IT.  S.),—lt  Adiantum 
fbnnosum ;  2,  Nephrolepis  tuborosa ;  8,  Adiantum  venustnm ;  4,  Athyrium 
Filix-femina  vor  ?  5,  Adiantum  cuneatum ;  6,  Adiantum  Capillus-Vcneris ; 
7,  Pteris  serrulata.  (/.  C.).— 1,  Berfoeris  vulgaris ;  S,  Cheilanthes  hirta ;  8, 
Leontodon  Taraxacum;  4,  Banunculus  Ficaria;  6  appears  to  be  a  Poly- 
podium,  but  we  cannot  name  it  without  fructification ;  6,  Bellis  perennis. 
(y€u:autle).—The  specimens  arrived  mu(A  shrivelled,  but  we  think  it  is 
Andersonia  sprengelioides.  (A.  B.).—The  Fern  is  Davallia  cleans.  We  will 
examine  the  roots  you  have  sent.  {Mr*.  Pode).— The  Polygala  is  P.  Dal- 
maislana.  The  succulent  plant  appears  to  be  Bcheveria  secunda  glauca,  and 
the  other  Briostemon  myopomides,  a  New  Holland  plant,  but  the  specimens 
were  insnfflcient  for  aocurate  determination.     (Jf.  Jf.).~The  large-leaved 


weed  Is  JBgopodimn  Podagnrfa,  the  Ooat-weed.  Wecannot 
from  each  a  crushed  and  imperfect  specimen. 
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THE  FEEDING  AND  FATTING  OF  SHEEP. 

Wjs  have  on  aerentl  occaaioiiB  referred  to  this  subject  incadeni- 
ally  in  connection  with  the  management  of  ewes  and  lamhiij 
and  also  on  the  choice  of  sheep  for  the  home  farm.  It  is,  how- 
ever, our  intention  now  to  treat  the  fatting  of  sheep  as 
from  other  flubjects  bo  nearly  related  as  thoee  we  haT« 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings  we  see  a  number  of 
operations  not  only  in  connection  with  the  subject  proper,  but 
also  respecting  the  land  upon  which  the  animals  are  kept  and  fod, 
as  well  as  the  seasons  and  climate,  each  of  which  has  its  effoet 
upon  tbe  process  of  feeding  and  fatting.  During  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  great  changes  have  been  made,  not  only  in  the  food 
given  to  sheep  and  the  manner  of  feeding,  but  also  in  the  ^van- 
titles  and  mode  of  mixing  the  food.  Regard  has  also  been  had 
to  the  value  of  food  as  exhibited  by  analysis,  at  tbe  same  taxno 
calculating  the  effect  of  soil,  situation,  and  aspect  upon  the  bealtik 
and  constitution  of  the  animals.  For  the  feeding  and  fiatting  of 
sheep  at  the  present  day  to  be  made  profitable  and  snooessful  it 
must  be  attended  with  all  the  advantages  which  can  be 
from  great  experienoe,  vigilant  supervision,  untiring  industry 
foresight  on  the  part  of  both  master  and  shepherd.  We  sfaall 
treat  this  subject  under  separate  divisions — viz.,  the  fatting  of 
sheep  upon  the  heavy  lands  and  also  upon  the  light  lands, 
together  with  some  reference  to  grazing  upon  the  pastures. 

The  first  part  of  the  subject  applies  principally  to  the  heary 
laud  districts  of  the  western,  northern,  and  midland  connfaes ;  it 
will,  however,  be  equally  well«adapted  to  certain  other  distocia 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  notably  the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and 
£ent,  together  with  the  strong  soils  of  North  Wilts  and  the  strong 
red  loams  in  various  localities.  The  object  of  keeping  sheep  and 
feeding  them  to  be  sold  as  mutton  is  twofold — ^to  make  a  profit 
upon  the  transaction,  and  to  manure  the  land  whereoii  the  dieep 
are  fed.  There  is  only  a  trifling  exception  to  the  latter,  thst  of 
house  feeding,  to  which  some  practical  allusions  wiU  be  mado 
before  concluding  the  subject. 

There  are  two  principal  points  to  be  considered — ^the  rotations 
o£  farming  the  land,  and  the  choice  of  stock  adapted  to  the  locality 
in  which  the  animals  are  to  be  fattened.  In  speaking  of  the  fiirt 
point  it  must  be  noted  that  some  strong  soils  have  for  a  long 
period  been  tilled  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  growth  of  cereal 
and  pulse  crops ;  but  owing  to  the  low  prices  prevailing  for  grain 
more  attention  vriU  now  be  given  to  rotations,  whereby  the  fallow 
will  give  way  to  the  fallow  crops,  in  order  that  sheep  may  be  fed 
and  fattened  upon  the  land  in  the  spring  and  summer  monttis. 
As  most  of  the  heavy  land  farms  contain  a  certain  area  of  grass 
land  the  sheep  wUl  not  be  required  at  all  times  to  be  fed  upon 
the  arable  land:  this  fact  in  practice  is  found  to  afford  great 
advantages  as  regards  change  of  food,  dec.,  so  desirable  in  tho 
fatting  of  sheep.  As  the  feeding  and  fatting  of  sheep  in  the  open 
field  is  out  of  the  question  during  the  winter  months  upon  cold 
heavy  land,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  them  a  sufficient 
change  and  succession  of  fodder  crops  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  by  a  rotation  and  course  of  cropping,  which  wiU  not  only 
abundantly  provide  food  of  good  quality  for  the  animals,  but  also 
crops  which  during  their  growth  and  consumption  upon  the  land 
will  ameliorate  the  soil  and  prove  the  best  preparation  for  the 
succeeding  wheat  crop.  To  effect  these  desirable  objects  we  pro- 
pose the  following  rotation  of  crops-^lst,  Wheat  half -seeded  to 
clover  in  the  spring,  the  other  half  tilled  after  harvest  and  seeded 
with  beans  or  peas  or  both.  2nd,  Clover  and  pulse  crops.  3rd, 
Oats,  wheat,  or  drege;  one-fourth  part  of  mangolds  and  some 
cabbages,  and  three-fourths  of  green  crops — rye,  trifolium,  winter 
vetches,  summer  vetches,  and  tall  rape  mixed ;  the  lye,  trifoUaxn, 
and  winter  vetches  to  be  followed  by  early  turnips,  summer 
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▼etches,  and  rape  respectively ;  and  the  summer  Tetches  by  mus- 
tard to  oe  fed  off  by  sheep  should  the  season  prove  favourable, 
or  otherwise  ploughed  in  aa  a  prepai-ation  for  wheat.  In  con> 
Burning  this  suoceseion  of  crops,  using  some  clover  and  pasture 
feeding  at  intervals  if  required,  also  artificial  food,  vre  not  only 
provide  for  our  sheep  but  afford  the  best  preparation  of  the  land 
for  a  wheat  crop  upon  strong  soils. 

In  referring  to  the  second  point — ^namely,  the  choice  of  sheep — 
rre  must  bear  in  mind  that  no  sheep  will  be  required  during  the 
printer  months,  except  perhaps  a  small  number  of  tegs  or  lamb 
liogs  to  be  held  on  for  summer  feeding.  Our  choice  of  sheep  will 
therefore  be  dry  ewes,  tegs,  or  two-teeth  wethers,  as  it  is  in  very 
few  in£tances  that  older  jnrether  sheep  are  to  be  obtained,  and  if 
they  are  they  offer  no  ex^  advantages  in  feeding,  except  for  con- 
sumption upon  a  home  farm  for  supplying  the  establishment  of 
noblemen  or  gentlemen.  In  selecting  sheep  for  fatting  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  district  in  which  the  farm  is  situated,  and  as 
our  remarlu  at  the  present  will  be  in  reference  to  stocking  the 
heavy  land  we  shall  no  doubt  meet  with  various  opinions  &om 
oor  readers  upon  the  subject.  We  can  have  no  better  guide  gene- 
rally than  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  stock  most  approved  by 
the  best  farmers  of  the  district,  and  make  our  selection  of  sheep 
accordingly.  We  find  that  in  tne  northern,  western,  and  midland 
counties  that  the  long-woolled  stock  are  most  suitable ;  in  the 
•onthera  diatricts  the  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  weet  county  down 
sheep  are  most  approved,  and  the  down  sheep  pay  well  for  fatting, 
because  they  make  the  best  price  aa  mutton.  Next  to  them  we 
approve  the  Oxford  and  Shropshire  downs^  and  we  also  find  that 
woere  tegs  of  the  first  cross  between  the  long-woolled  and  down 
ahe^  can  be  obtained  they  come  fit  for  the  butdier  quickly,  cut 
good  heavy  fleeces,  and  on  account  of  their  dark  or  mottled  faces 
tJiey  stand  next  to  the  down  sheep  in  value  per  stone  of  mutton. 
After  having  decided  upon  the  breed  of  sheep  to  be  fatted,  and 
whilst  buying  in  a  stock  for  the  summer  feeding  it  is  well  to  select 
for  purchase  two  or  three  ages  or  conditions  of  sheep,  so  that  they 
may  not  all  be  required  to  be  sold  at  one  time.  We  like  to  have 
some  tegs  and  some  wether  sheep,  the  latter  to  come  to  hand  for 
aale  first,  because  the  tegs  when  held  on  the  longest  continue  to 
grow  as  well  as  fatten,  and  the  earlier  in  the  spring  that  provision 
can  be  made  for  them  the  better ;  as  we  always  like  to  buy  stock 
in  their  wool  for  summer  fatting,  and  if  i)nrcbase  is  delayed  too 
long  the  wool  costs  nearly  as  much  as  it  will  be  worth,  whereas  it 
should  always  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  profit  in  summer  feeding. 
If  it  is  decided  to  buy  some  dry  ewes  for  fattinr  they  should  ^ 
kept  apart  from  the  tegs  or  wether  sheep,  for  the  mixing  of  the 
aesee  in  the  field  is  sure  to  disturb  the  habits  of  the  tegs  or  wether 
sheep,  and  as  quietude  is  one  of  the  great  points  to  be  observ^ 
in  fatting  animals  this  is  the  chief  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
fed  or  folded  together. 

Some  of  the  advantages  to  be  found  in  feeding  sheep  of  different 
agee  and  conditions  consist  in  the  practical  fact  tha,t  the  stock 
can  then  always  be  adjusted  to  the  food  at  command^  and  the 
fanner  will  have  more  power  over  the  markets  by  having  stock 
fit  for  sale  should  prices  make  it  to  his  advantage  at  any  period 
of  the  season.  In  case  a  sale  was  rendered  obligatory  by  curcum- 
stanoes  of  food,  Ac,  of  the  whole  summer  stock  at  one  particular 
time,  and  the  market  price  be  against  the  seller,  it  may,  and  often 
has  done,  so  depreciate  the  value  as  very  much  to  diminish  the 
profit  expected  from  the  fatting  process.  We  must  also  here 
refer  to  tne  practice  of  buying  sheep  in  a  market  or  fair.  We  can- 
not advise  tne  purchase  of  sheep  which  are  very  poor,  for  they 
cannot  be  worth  the  cost.  As  a  case  in  point  we  many  vears  ago 
nndertook  the  superintendence  of  a  home  farm,  and  round  the 
sheep  had  been  comparatively  starved  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  vre  tried  good  feeding ;  but  it  was  no  use,  we  could  not  im- 
prove them  after  three  months'  feeding,  and  then  sold  them  for 
what  they  would  fetch  as  store  sheep.  We  therefore  in  passing 
through  a  market  or  fair  object  to  poor  stock,  but  having  decided 
upon  the  age  and  condition  of  stock  suited  to  our  requirements 
we  bay  them  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  it  is  right  to  remember 
that  stock  considered  a  bargain  may  in  the  end  turn  out  to  be 
Tery  unsatisfactory ;  it  is  also  best  to  obtain  a  warranty  of  sound- 
ness if  posrible,  as  in  the  early  stage  of  coathe  or  rot  it  is  not 
easily  to  be  discovered. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Eorte  Labour. — ^There  has  been  little  if  any  delay  in  the  tillage 
of  the  home  farm  during  the  past  six  weeks.  The  horse  labour 
will  still  be  engaged  in  planting  potatoes  where  that  work  has 
not  been  finished.  Some  of  the  late  strong  soils  are  better  for 
potatoes  when  not  planted  until  the  last  week  in  April  or  first 
week  in  lifcty.  This  applies  especially  to  the  later  varieties,  as 
these  are  generally  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  the  early 
rarieties.  There  is  a  plan  now  recommended  by  a  successful 
planter  who  has  grown  all  his  potatoes  sohnd  for  ten  years  in 
succession — ^that  is,  to  set  them  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  so  that 
in  the  act  of  stetching  the  ground  the  plants  should  always  be 
free  from  an  excess  of  moisture  at  any  period  of  their  growth. 
As  we  have  adopted  this  practice  with  aavantage  we  will  describe 
our  method  of  ploughing,  planting,  Ac.    Instead  of  planting  the 


sets  under  furrow  as  usual,  we  appl]r  4  cwt.  per  acre  of  Peruvian 
guano  made  fine  and  previously  mixed  with  damp  ashes.  This 
being  sown  broadcast  upon  well-prepared  soil,  the  plough  in 
stetching,  by  throwing  two  furrows  together,  necessanlv  buries 
the  whole  of  the  manure  in  the  middle  of  the  stetches.  The  sets 
or  plants  of  a  small  size  are  then  planted  with  a  setting  stick  by 
the  women  about  8  inches  deep  on  the  top  of  the  stetches.  In 
this  way  the  plants  come  up  very  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  they 
strike  out  roots  they  have  the  full  and  immediate  advantage  of 
the  manures.  In  our  first  trial  and  experiment  of  this  plan  we 
had  another  portion  of  our  land  manured  with  dung  from  the 
cattle  boxes  applied  between  the  ridges,  which  on  being  ploughed 
and  reversed  buried  the  dung  in  the  centre  of  the  newly-formed 
ridge,  the  potatoes  being  planted  as  above  described.  This  we 
found  in  the  result  a  gi'eat  improvement  upon  the  usual  mode  of 
planting  under  the  furrow^  ana  in  finishiug-off  the  work  in  hilling 
the  potatoes,  the  earth  being  lifted  to  do  this  properly,  leaves  a 
trench  or  furrow  between  the  hills  sufficiently  deep  to  lay  the 
land  dry  at  all  times.  This  is  the  merit  of  the  plan,  for  we  have 
always  found  the  disease  most  destructive  to  the  crop  in  those 
parts  of  the  fields  where  the  water  could  not  freely  escape. 

Where  stubble  turnips  have  been  grown  they  will  now  be 
coming  into  flower  in  the  south.  We  have  often  known  the 
lambs  do  very  well  whilst  feeding  upon  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
when  they  are  properly  fed  with  trough  food  and  good  hay  also. 
The  turnip  bulbs  in  such  cases  are  rather  tough,  but  when  passed 
through  the  cutter,  and  meal  added,  they  feed  the  ewes  very  welL 
When  we  have  more  of  these  turnips  run  up  to  seed  than  the 
sheep  can  eat  in  good  time  we  remove  a  portion  daily  and  give  to 
the  cattle,  cutting  the  bulbs  with  Gardner's  cutter,  and  passing 
the  stems  and  leaves  through  the  chaff-cutter,  and  when  meal  is 
mixed  with  them  the  young  fatting  cattle  in  the  boxes  improve 
greatly  upon  this  food.  When  labour  i&  available,  and  when  it  is 
required  to  get  the  land  ready  for  the  next  crop,  which  is  usually 
mangolds,  we  prefer  to  cut  the  stems  and  bulDs  with  the  hook 
and  turnip-chopper  and  plough  in  the  whole.  This  is  a  capital 
preparation  for  mangolds  where  the  land  is  kind  and  clean.  After 
one  ploughing  only  the  land  is  worked  fine,  and  the  mangold  seed 
drilled  with  artificial  manure— 1  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  2  cwt.  of 
superphosphate,  and  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  ;  the  manure 
acting  together  with  the  decaying  turnip  stalks  which  had  been 
buried,  makes  an  excellent  provision  for  forcing-on  the  crop.  In 
the  same  way  stubble  turnips  may  be  made  a  preparation  for  the 
barley  or  oab  crop. 

Manual  Labour. — ^Employment  upon  the  home  farm  will^  now 
be  various.  If  any  timber  is  required  for  repairs,  Ac,  now  is  the 
time  to  cut  if  it  is  desired  to  take  off  the  oak  baxk  ;  the  cutting 
and  stripping  will  employ  the  men  for  a  short  time,  the  women 
setting  up  the  bark  in  ranges  to  dry.  This  work  they  can  do  as 
quickly  as  the  men.  All  work  relatmg  to  the  fences  and  draininff 
the  land  should  now  be  attended  to ;  also  the  emptying  places  of  all 
drains  should  be  examined,  whetner  in  the  meadows  or  in  the 
ditches  between  arable  land,  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  open- 
out  and  clear  the  outlets  of  drains  after  the  grass  and  weeds  in 
the  summer  have  grown  up  together.  Couching,  carting,  and 
burning  the  couch  into  ashes  will  now  be  going  on,  but  as  soon  aa 
sufficient  ashes  are  burnt  for  drilling  with  manures  for  the  root 
crops  remaining  Uie  couch  may  be  carted  away  to  heaj^  and  be 
left  to  decay ;  or  if  it  is  spread  on  meadow  or  pasture  }ust  as  it 
comes  from  the  field,  and  a  few  days  after  the  chain  harrow  is 
run  over  it,  the  application  will  do  much  good. 

The  shepherds  will  now  have  their  flocks  in  the  water  meadows, 
feeding  there  at  daytime  and  returning  to  the  arable  land  at  i^ight 
time  to  eat  rye,  swedes,  or  mangold  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
women  now  may  be  employed  in  picking  stones  and  sticks  off  the 
grabs  land  in  the  fields  as  well  as  the  pastures,  but  where  the 
stones  are  large  the  best  way  is  to  break  them  with  iron  hammers 
instead  of  picking  and  carting  off  the  land.  The  dairy  cows  have 
for  the  most  part  calved,  and  as  the  grass  is  rather  late  this  year 
the  feeding  in  the  stalls  must  be  continued  for  a  little  longer 
before  the  cows  can  go  out  to  grass,  except  in  some  particular 
pastures  where  the  grass  is  early,  or  where  the  water  meadows 
have  been  dried  off  so  as  to  make  the  ground  firm  enough  for 
caUle  feeding.  

TURKEYS. 

Wb  long  hesitated  about  the  introduction  of  Turkeys  into  our 
poultry  yard.  We  longed,  as  enthusiasts  about  birds  of  all  kinds, 
to  keep  or  at  some  time  to  have  kept  and  to  understand  every 
race  of  poultry  both  useful  and  ornamental.  What  in  the  feather^ 
creation  is  moro  magnificent  than  a  fine  flock  of  Turkeys  either 
displaying  their  gorgeous  colouring  in  the  sun  or  strutting  through 
woods  and  fields  in  quest  of  food?  We  anxiously  inquired  of 
fanciers  who  had  kept  them  among  other  poultry  of  their  character 
as  to  temper,  but  received  somewhat  contradictory  answers.  At 
last  we  determined  to  ury  them  for  ourselves,  and  will  relate  our 
experience,  as  it  may  be  useful  to  others.  We  had  been  warned 
that  Turkeys  dislike  and  persecute  any  strange  bird,  so,  not  being 
sure  that  a  newly-bought  pair  might  not  attack  as  aliens  all  the 
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exhibition  fowls,  we  began  with  a  sitting  of  eggs  from  a  Bronze 
American  stock :  fire  or  six  years'  subsequent  experience  has 
taught  us  that  newlj-arrived  Turkej^s  need  not  be  feared ;  they 
are  on  their  good  behaviour,  and  until  well  settled  do  not  molest 
anything.  It  is  well  to  know  this,  for  poults  reared  under  a 
common  hen  do  not  get  on  so  well  as  under  their  proper  mother ; 
they  need  her  guidance  in  feeding  and  her  greater  warmth  at 
night  long  after  a  hen  usually  forsakes  her  brood. 

xoune  fanciers  are,  we  belieTe  and  hope,  ever  behiff  added  to 
the  nunu)er  of  our  readers,  so  for  their  benefit  we  will  begin  with 
some  very  elementary  hints  about  Turkey  management.  A  laree 
number  of  hens,  fifteen  or  twenty,  may  be  allowed  to  one  cock, 
but  few  people  will  require  the  produce  of  more  than  four  or  fire. 
Arrangements  are  often  made  to  send  hens  for  a  short  time  before 


huge  male'  bird  all  the  year  round  is  thereby 

wires  assure  us  that  as  Geese  regulate  the  commencement  of  their 


March  15th  to  the  end  of  the  month.  For  some  tmie  beforehand 
the  hen  wanders  about  uttering  discontented  notes,  and  scratches 
holes  in  rough  grass  or  bushes ;  her  nest  is  seldom  difficult  to  find, 
for  reeetation  has  not  advanced  much  at  this  season,  and  she 
lacks  the  wit  of  the  Guinea  Fowl  to  conceal  it.  Unlike  the  latter 
bird  she  is  not  easily  disturbed,  and  as  long  as  one  effg  or  a  lump  of 
chalk  is  left  in  the  nest  she  will  lay  there  almost  daily,  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  eggs  in  all.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  put  the  first  six 
or  seven  under  a  large  Cochin  or  Brahma  hen.  The  Turkey  will 
probably  lay  quite  enough  more  for  herself,  and  the  hen  will  do 
well  for  the  poults  in  their  earlier  days.  Tney  should  be  used  to 
be  cooped  near  the  Turkey,  and  will  then  follow  her  and  her  family 
as  their  foeter-moster  leaves  them. 

We  have  found  our  Turkeys  somewhat  peculiar  when  first  be- 
coming broody.  For  several  days  they  sit  upon  the  nest,  but  go  to 
roost  at  night ;  this  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  any  ill  effect 
upon  the  eggs,  even  if  left  in  the  nest.  We  generally  take  them 
away  daily,  and  as  soon  as  the  hen  sits  continuously  move  her  in- 
doors; she  is  again  at  this  time  extremely  unlike  the  Guinea 
Fowl,  which  will  not  endure  to  be  touched  on  the  nest.  We  have 
always  found  the  Turkey  hen  sit  contentedly  wherever  she  is 
placed.  Our  own  have  for  several  years  set  in  large  Turkey  exhi- 
bition pens.  They  are  dail]^  lifted  off  the  nest,  and  food  and 
water  is  offered  them :  but  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  incuba- 
tion they  generally  msii  back  at  once,  and  can  hardly  be  induced 
to  eat.  One  of  ours  which  sat  out  of  doors  among  heather  was 
not  known  to  come  off  the  nest  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  in  a 
month.  The  Turkey  will  cover  from  twelve  to  fifteen  of  her  own 
eggs.  It  is  well  to  test  them  before  a  light  after  a  week,  and  if 
many  are  clear  (a  very  rare  occurrence)  to  make  up  the  number 
with  hens'  eggs,  which  will  then  hatch  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Turkejrs.  Some  breeders  always  mix  them  under  the  idea  that 
the  chickens  '*  teach  the  Turkey  poults  to  peck."  This  sounds 
absurd,  but  we  really  believe  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  One  would 
expect  that  the  Turkey  hen  with  her  long  legs  would  be  clumsy, 
and  apt  to  crush  eggs  and  chickens  ;  but  she  is  not  so,  crouching 
down  with  the  utmost  care  and  ciroumspection  as  she  gets  on  to 
the  nest.  We  have  had  but  one  which  crushed  chickens ;  this  she 
habitually  did  from  fnssiness  and  over-anziety  as  they  hatched. 
A  careful  poultryman  will  mark  such  a  bird,  and  not  let  her  sit 
again. 

Turkeys  hatch  after  about  twenty-eight  days*  incubation.  The 
poults  should  not  be  left  so  long  as  chickens  without  food.  After 
twelve  hours  they  must  be  lifted  out  of  the  nest  and  fed.  In 
their  early  days  tney  are  the  most  provokingly  listless  of  crea- 
tures, and  will  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  keep  themselves  alive. 
Bread  crumbs  and  hard-boiled  em  chopped  up  should  be  dropped 
just  before  their  eves.  They  wm  peck  up  the  biggest  pieces  to 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  pecking  often,  and  their  beaks 
should  be  dipped  in  milk.  We  had  heara  mucn  of  their  delicacy 
before  we  tned  them  ourselves,  and  fancied  that  the  popular  idea 
about  it  must  be  absurdly  exaggerated.  We  had  reared  with  ease 
almost  every  species  of  poul^  and  waterfowL  and  expected  to 
find  that  the  reputed  large  mortality  among  Turkey  poults  was 
only  the  result  of  carelessness  and  stupidity.  Bzperience  has 
taught  us  that  though  it  sometimes  may  be,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  alwajs  so.  The  Turkey  hen  must  have  a  large  coop  in 
which  she  is  not  cramped,  and  should  if  possible  be  put  under 
cover  at  first.  The  most  perfect  situation  is  in  a  lif^ht  dry  shed 
opening  on  to  grass.  The  door  can  then  be  shut  and  the  poults 
confined  whenever  it  rains,  and  at  other  times  they  can  run  out 
and  get  plenty  of  fresh  green  food,  their  favourite  and  natural 
diet.  For  weeks  they  continue  extremely  unlike  other  chicks, 
which  if  well  are  ever  busy  and  happy.  Turkey  poults  run  about 
in  the  most  feeble  manner,  and  to  an  inexperienced  eye  look  as 
if  ever  on  the  point  of  dropping  down.  They  should  be  fed  very 
frequently  on  perfectly  fresh  food.  They  will  not  touch  any- 
thing stale  or  sour.  They  are  natives  of  regions  where  vege- 
tation is  rank  and  luxuriant,  and  a  large  portion  of  their  food 


should  therefore  be  green.  They  are  not  slow  in  knowing  their 
feeder  and  the  hour  of  their  meals.  We  take  a  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk  to  our  birds  after  breakfast,  and  they  will  come  a  lon^ 
way' with  soft  plaintive  cries  to  meet  us  and  eet  their  secona 
breakfast,  for  tney  have  long  before  had  their  nrst  of  oatmeaL 
They  quickl;|r  pick  out  the  bread,  and  we  leave  them  the  milk  to 
drink  at  their  leisure.  For  their  green  food  we  give  dandelion, 
lettuces  which  run  to  seed,  and  the  thiiminps  of  the  onion  bed, 
all  of  course  chopped.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  food  may 
be  prepared  in  the  morning,  and  if  kept  cool  and  covered  will  hust 
fresh  through  the  day.  we  have  a  lot  thus  prepared  and  put  in  a 
covered  pan  near  the  coop.  Whenever  we  pass  near  a  handful  is 
thrown  to  the  poults  and  quickly  disappears.  Their  growth 
under  this  r4gime  is  surprising,  and  their  second  darker  feathers 
quickly  begin  to  push  through  the  lighter  covering.  They  are  verj 
susceptible  of  cold  from  showers,  though  hardly  to  such  an  extent 
as  we  are  often  told.  If  chilled  they  sicken  and  refuse  to  eat. 
On  an  average  we  have  not  with  much  care  succeeded  in  rearing 
to  maturi^  more  than  half  those  hatched.  With  fowls  the  fact 
that  a  bird  refuses  food  is  ^nerally  a  sign  that  it  does  not  require 
it,  and  chickens  which  will  not  eat  may  be  considered  beyond 
cure.  Far  otherwise  with  Turkeys.  Aslon^  as  there  is  life  in 
them  there  is  hope ;  the  slightest  malady  dispirits  them,  and  they 
must  be  at  once  taken  to  a  warm  room  and  fed  constantly  by 
hand  with  meal,  bread,  and  milk.  We  have  known  them  recover 
completely  after  seeming  hopelessly  and  helplessly  wretched  for 
days. 

Gradually  their  strength  increases,  the  second  broader  feathers 
spread  till  they  cover  them,  and  their  lon^  tails  grow ;  next  the 
red  appears  in  their  wattles,  and  the  critical  time  may  be  con- 
sidered over.  Their  daintiness  now  passes  off,  and  a  season  of 
wondrous  appetite  succeeds.  It  ii  probably  hot  weather  if  they 
have  been  hatched  early  m  May — the  coop  becomes  airless  and 
unwholesome,  and  some  night  the  mother  betakes  herself  to  the 
trees.  There  we  let  the  brood  follow  her.  This  ib  the  time  of 
growth  and  hardening ;  they  learn  to  brave  the  climate  in  sum- 
mer, and  by  winter  they  are  so  hardy  that  we  have  had  them 
through  the  sharpest  frost  and  keenest  wind  roost  in  exposed 
positions  without  the  slightest  detriment.  All  care  of  them  mnst 
not,  however,  be  at  once  relaxed ;  they  still  require  a  dry  shed 
for  occasional  shelter,  and  during  the  cold  storms  of  rain  we 
sometimes  have  in  August  and  September  we  have  known  it 
necessary  again  to  bring  smaller  and  more  delicate  birds  indoors, 
temptin{|[  their  appetites  with  bread  and  milk.  From  the  time 
that  their  tails  first  appear  till  they  are  eight  montiis  old  Uieir 
growth  is  prodi|^ous,  and  all  through  this  period  they  consume 
enormous  quantities  of  food,  a  lar^  portion  of  which  should  be 
vegetable,  otherwise  the  cost  of  their  keep  will  make  them  a  very 
expensive  luxury. 

During  tfajs  season  they  are  not  unfrequently  troublesome  with 
smaller  poultry ;  the  brood  keeps  closely  together,  and  if  one 
poult  has  any  disagreement  with  another  bird  all  make  commoa 
cause  to  resent  the  supposed  affront,  and  fall  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate victim — ^screaminff,  jumping,  flapping  their  wings,  and  vodt" 
in^  until  in  terror  and  bewilderment  it  crouches  down,  and  u  not 
quickly  rescued  is  probably  trampled  to  death. 

We  will  in  another  number  proceed  to  give  our  ideas  as  to  how 
far  Turkeys  can  be  made  profitable  stock,  and  also  some  account 
of  our  experience  of  the  different  varieties. — C. 


VABIETIES. 


Thb  Intbiuvatioval  Agricultural  Exhibitiov  iir  Loir* 
DON. — The  entries  of  implements,  machinery,  &c,  for  this  Exhi- 
bition have  now  closed.  They  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and 
far  larger  than  those  of  any  agricultural  exhibition  yet  held.  At 
the  Royal  A^cultural  Society's  great  Liverpool  Show  in  1877,  89^ 
exhibitors  displayed  their  productions  in  15,7%  feet  run  (20  feet 
wide)  in  the  implement  yard.  Last  year  at  Bristol  15,546  feet 
were  occupied  by  406  exhibitors,  while  at  the  forthcoming  Sxhi* 
bition  24,002  feet  have  been  applied  for  by  651  exhibitors.  Pro- 
vided the  various  rows  of  sheds  were  placed  end  to  end  the  exhi- 
bits not  worked  by  machinery  would  be  over  three  miles  in  length  ; 
the  machinery  in  motion,  or  implements  actually  worked  by  steam, 
engines  or  otner  means,  would  extend  considerably  more  than  a 
mile ;  while  nearly  half  a  mile  will  be  devoted  to  seeds,  roots, 
manures,  feeding  stuffs,  and  similar  articles.  The  entries  for 
British  and  foreign  horses,  asses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  piga,  goats^ 
butter,  cheese,  hams,  bacon,  fresh  and  preserved  meats,  oees,  cider, 
and  perry  do  not  close  until  the  1st  of  next  month,  but  up  till  the 

S resent  time  the  applications  from  intending  exhibitors  in  these 
epartments  are  understood  to  be  very  numerous^  so  that  there  i& 
every  probability  that  the  100  acres  which  comprise  the  site  of  the 
Exhibition  will  not  be  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements.  £13,000 
are  offered  in  prizes. 

—  At  Bagshot  Park,  the  new  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  a  new  potato  planter,  manufactured  by  Messra.  Q-.  W. 
Murray  &  Co.,  Banff  Foundry,  Scotland,  was  recently  tried  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  experienced  gentlemen  in  the  district,  and 
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did  its  work  in  a  moat  satiBfactorj  manner.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant featnree  in  this  machine  is  its  simplicitj.  There  is  a 
sound  hopper  placed  upon  two  wheels,  from  the  axle  of  which  an 
endless  chain  formed  of  a  series  of  cups  passes  up  through  the 
l&opper,  each  cnp  taking  a  potato  as  it  passes  through.  The  blanks 
mnd  donbles  were  found  not  to  exceed  two  in  a  hundred,  and  some- 
times  were  as  low  as  four  in  three  hundred.  The  form  of  the  cnp 
in  a  great  measure  accounts  for  its  success,  particularlj  a  peculi- 
arlj  formed  joint  in  the  bottom  of  everj  cup,  whereby  a  tongue 
11868  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup  at  every  turn,  thereby  emptying 
the  cnp  of  any  dirt  or  clay  which  might  tend  to  make  a  potato 
atick  in  it.  lliose  who  'grow  potatoes  on  a  large  scale,  and  hare 
now  a  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  labour  in  the  planting  season, 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  advent  of  this  machme,  which 
kas  been  awaked  the  gold  medal  by  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tnxal  Society  of  Scotland. — {Irish  Farmert*  Gazette,) 

Ukdbr  the  heading  of  "  Natural  History  for  April,"  the 

Daily  NewM  obseryes  that  the  male  nightingales  have  begun  to 
uriTe,  and  one  was  heard  singing  at  Chigwell  on  the  14th ;  the  hen 
nightmgales  are  not  expected  before  the  22nd  at  the  earliest. 
Suid  martins  arrived  on  the  7th  of  April.  A  few  swallows  have 
been  seen  in  the  south  of  England.  Devonshire,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
J^c.  Between  the  Ist  and  the  7th  nave  been  seen  wheatears,  chiff- 
chaffo,  and  willow  wrens  ;  and  wrynecks  on  the  8th  close  home, 
bnt  they  are  poor  in  call.  The  cuckoo  was  heard  on  the  12th. 
Blackcaps  and  whinchats  heard  at  Hnmpstead  on  the  14th.  The 
hatch-out  of  young  thrushes  this  year  has  been  extraordinary. 
Blackbirds  are  not  so  forward  as  the  thrushes.  Redpolls,  ^green- 
finches, and  hawfinches  are  now  arriving.  The  flight  of  Imnets 
is  now  over.  Vegetation  and  Insect  life  is  more  forward  near 
London  than  elsewhere  ;  this  is  probably  on  account  of  the  rich 
and  highly  cultivated  land  which  breeds  insect  food. 

Thb  Holstein  breed  of  cattle  appear  to  be  greatly  esteemed 

in  America  for  dairy  purposes.  The  animals  are  stated  by  the 
Mural  New  Yorier  to  be  large,  finely  formed,  wonderfully  sym- 
metrical, fully  developed,  uniform  in  colour  and  general  appear- 
ance, and  are  the  most  abundant  milkers  known.  In  proof  of  the 
▼alne  of  the  breed  it  is  further  stated  that  Holland  exports  annu- 
ally 82,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  and  61,000,000  lbs.  of  cheese,  which 
for  BO  small  a  country  is  truly  remarkable. 

A  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  M'Culloch,  Fortrie  Grange  (says 

tke  Banfihire  Journatj^  a  small  but  very  proportionate  animal, 
has  in  the  course  of  four  years  had  no  fewer  than  ten  calves.  A 
case  of  this  kind  is  very  rare,  if  indeed  it  has  a  parallel.  When 
two  years  old  the  cow  had  one  calf,  when  three  years  old  she  had 
three  calves,  when  four  years  old  she  had  four  calves,  and  when 
five  years  old  she  had  two  calves.  None  of  the  calves  nave  lived, 
and  one  died  when  only  a  few  days  old.  The  cow  fostered  all  her 
offspring,  which  shows  that  she  must  be  a  ^ood  milker. 

AJkothbr  numerously  and  influentially  attended  meeting 

in  connection  with  the  Hertfordshire  Bee-keejiers'  Association 
-was  held  on  Friday  last  in  the  Town  Hall,  Rickmans worth.  Lord 
Ebury  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  Herbert  Peel  spoke  upon  the  oojects 
of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  Cheshire  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
''  Principles  Involved  in  Profitable  Apiculture  "  in  a  manner  which 
was  both  scientific  and  popular.  The  questions  at  the  close 
showed  the  deep  interest  that  had  been  awakened.  These  suc- 
cessful gatherings  and  admirable  lectures  seem  to  be  kindling 
new  life  amongst  the  bee-keepers  of  Hertfordshire,  and  certainly 
put  all  interested  under  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Herbert  Peel,  to 
whose  energetic  and  able  management  they  are  due.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  on  the  26th  inst.  at  Hertford  at  8  p.m.  Subject 
of  lecture,  '*  The  Relation  of  Bees  to  Flowers." 

BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Thk  first  quarterly  Committee  meeting  for  the  reception  of  re- 
presentatives from  county  Associations  was  held  at  the  Board 
room  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Trade,  446,  Strand,  on  Wednes- 
day, April  16th.  Present,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan  in  the  chair ;  the  Rev. 
George  Raynor^  Messrs.  C.  N.  Abbott,  F.  Cheshire,  R.  R.  Godfrey, 
J.  Hunter,  J.  M.  Hooker,  W.  O.  B.  Glennie  (Treasurer),  and  Rev. 
H.  R.  Peel  (Hon.  Secretary).  The  following  county  repre- 
sentatives were  also  present — viz.,  Capt.  Campbell  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Lemare  for  Surrey  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Kewley  and  Rev.  F.  C.  J. 
Jenyns  for  Hertfordshire  ;  and  Mr.  Holloway  and  Mr.  Bourne  for 
Lincolnshire.  Several  of  these  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  offered  suggestions  upon  the  pomts  which  tney 
heard  discussed,  to  which  this  Committee  gave  their  attention  and 
consideration.  The  Secretary  reported  that,  besides  having  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Shropshire  and  Dorset- 
shire Associations  regretting  that  owing  to  the  distance  from 
London  their  representatives  were  unable  to  be  present,  he  had 
also  receiyed  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Devon  ana  Exeter 
Association,  conveying  the  following  resolution  passed  at  their 
last  meeting,  which  was  read  as  follows  : — "  That  the  Secretary 
be  requested  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  stating  that  this  Committee  is  not  quite  clear  on  the 
point  of  responsibility.    By  the  word '  affiliation '  would  county 


Associations  in  any  way  be  responsible  should  at  any  time  the 
central  Association  be  in  any  pecuniary  difflcultj  ?"  In  reply  to 
this  the  Committee  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  they  did 
not  for  a  moment  expect  any  county  Association  to  be  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  the  British  Bee-keepers*  Association,  and  that  the 
Central  Association  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  any 
county  Association.  The  Nottinghamshire  Association  being  bnt 
newly  formed  were  not  in  a  position  to  nominate  representatives 
to  attend  this  meeting,  but  hope  to  be  sufficiently  or^nised  to  be 
represented  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting.  The  princi^  business 
occupying  the  Committee's  attention  was  the  tormation  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  managemeil^  of  the  Association's  annual 
Show,  to  be  held  at  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  Tuesday,  July  22nd  and  two  following  days. 

A  conversazione  took  place  at  six  o'clock,  when  in  addition  to 
those  already  named  as  present  at  the  Committee  meeting,  the 
company  included  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  Dr.  Ogle,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr. 
H.  Jonas,  Mr.  G.  Minson,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Willard,  Mr.  Oldham, 
Mr.  Lyon.  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Clark,  Ac.  The  Rev.  Canon  Kewley 
was  voted  to  the  chair.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  '*  The 
Abdominal  Distension  of  the  Hive  Bee  during  Winter,  and  the 
Means  for  Checking  the  Same,"  opened  by  Mr.  Frank  Cheshire, 
A.C.P.,  F.S.A. 

The  lecturer  introduced  his  subject  by  pointing  out  that  the 
bee  had  provided  for  it  a  perfect  and  complete  diet  table  in  honey 
and  pollen.  The  former  was  a  hydro-carbon,  and  might  be  prac- 
tically regarded  as  consisting  of  inverted  sugars,  and  as  such 
supplied  heat  and  force.  The  latter  (pollen)  was  highly  nitro- 
genous and  rich  in  phosphorus,  and  being  a  tissue-former  entered 
largely  into  the  fooa  of  the  grub,  and  was  also  a  necessity  for  the 
adult  bee  in  order  to  replace  wear  and  tear  of  muscle  and  nerve. 
The  saccharine  matters  of  honey  were  not  truly  digested  but  were 
absorbed  into  the  fluids  of  the  bee,  and  were  then  brought  into 
.  contact  with  the  air  through  the  marvellously  delicate  walls  of 
the  breathing  tubes  and  air  sacs.  The  air  was  admitted  to  these 
tubes  by  means  of  five  spiracles  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  and 
two  on  each  side  of  the  thorax.  The  oxygen  catering  into  com- 
bination with  the  elements  of  the  sugars  converted  them  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  no  residual  matter  remained  to  be 
carried  off  by  the  bowels,  so  that  thus  far  it  was  true  that  the 
production  of  heat  by  the  oxidation  of  honey  contributed  nothing 
to  abdominal  distension.  If,  continued  the  lecturer,  bees  cluster- 
ing without  brood  during  winter  be  surrounded  by  air  of  mode- 
rately low  temperature  they  will  remain  in  an  absolutely  restful 
condition.  The  atmosphere  will  slowly  pass  up  through  their 
mass,  and  a  gradual  but  constant  in  and  out-flow  through  their 
spiracles  will  take  place  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  osmosis  without 
any  muscular  effort  on  their  part.  The  slight  oxidation  of  the 
sugars  within  their  bodies  willdevelope  sufficient  heat,  while  as 
this  action  is  rather  chemical  than  vital,  nervous  and  muscular 
waste  will  be  practically  nil.  But  should  the  temperature  fall 
considerably  a  more  rapid  introduction  of  air  into  the  breathing 
tubes  becomes  necessary  to  keep  up  the  required  temperature  of 
the  cluster,  and  to  effect  this  the  bees  commence  a  pulsating  move- 
ment of  the  abdomen,  and  in  severe  cold  a  vibration  of  the  wings 
also.  Inspiration  and  expiration  now  occasion  muscular  and 
nervous  wear,  fand  the  consumption  of  pollen  to  replace  the  loss. 
The  first  tends  to  abdominal '  distension  by  giving  waste  to  be 
earned  off  by  the  urinary  tubes,  the  second  matter  which  is  the 
refuse  of  digestion.  The  lecturer  illustrated  his  point  by  a  striking 
experiment.  He  had  a  tube  containing  carbon  and  lead  in  atomic 
division ;  when  the  cork  was  drawn  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
gradually  united  with  the  in-flowing  air  and  became  warm,  but 
now  some  of  the  powder  was  poured  out  when  it  immediately  in- 
flamed, showing  that  the  contact  of  more  air  increased  the 
temperature. 

Yery  severe  cold  long  continued  would  exhaust  the  saccharine 
matters  of  the  bee  fluids,  and  perhaps  render  the  stores  so  icy 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  access  to  them.  In  this  case 
the  bee  really  obtains  material  ^r  heat-forming  by  wearing  down 
through  muscular  exertion  the  tissues  of  its  body.  The  lecturer 
addu(^  as  an  illustration  the  restlessness  of  carnivorous  animals 
in  confinement,  their  food  being  all  tissue- forming.  This  restless- 
ness is  merely  the  instinctive  action  of  the  animal  in  wearing 
down  its  own  frame  so  as  to  supply  matter  for  oxidation.  "  A 
starving  sheep,"  says  a  great  physiologist,  "  is  a  true  carnivore," 
it  feeds  on  its  own  flesh  ;  and  so  a  starving  bee  feeding  on  itself  is 
really  carnivorous,  while  waste  products  are  rapidly  accumulated 
in  the  bowels.  It  is  this  condition  which  leads  on  certainly  to 
disease.  Such  bees  must  die  unless  a  change  comes,  and  then 
they  are  found  in  vital  exhaustion,  with  reduced  muscle  and 
nerve,  while  they  are  weighted  inordinately  with  effete  products. 
Thus  incapable  of  flight  they  crawl  from  their  hive  mouth  and 
soil  themselves  as  they  slowly  lighten  the  abdomen  without 
taking  wing.  The  lecturer  explained  that  normally  alvine  dis- 
charges could  only  take  place  during  flight,  because  then  only 
were  the  air  sacs  fully  distendei,  and  this  braced-np  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  and  gave  them  .expelling  power  as  they  were 
contracted. 

The  lecturer  summed  up  by  showing  that  brood-raising,  con- 
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Bumption  of  nitrogenous  food,  nerve  wear,  and  moscnlar  action, 
all  added  waste  matter  to  the  bowels.  As  means  of  prevention 
he  enforced  the  need  of  keeping  hives  dry,  making  the  walls  non- 
condnctive  of  heat— properlj  ventilating  ;  and  recommended  keep- 
ing bees  daring  winter  to  a  small  nnmber  of  well-stored  combs  m 
the  manner  that  had  been  so  successfully  done  by  Mr.  Cowan. 

A  very  lively  and  instructive  debate  followed,  in  which  the 
Chairman,  Rev.  H.  R.  Peel,  Mr.  C.  N.  Abbott,  Mr.  J.  Hunter, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan,  Mr.  W.  O.  B.  Glennie,  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Baldwin 
took  part.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Cheshire 
closed  the  proceedings. 

A  beautiful  collection  of  early  spring  flowers  from  which  bees 
obtain  honey  were  exhibited  upon  the  table.  These  were  sent  to 
the  meeting  by  Mr.  W.  Ingram,  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  at  Belvoir  Castle. 


FEEDING  BEES. 


We  have  so  many  inquiries  how  best  to  effect  this  that  we  ex- 
traot  from  our  "  Bee-keeping  Manual "  directions  that  will  reply 
to  them  all : — The  bees  are  beginning  to  bestir  themselves  when 
the  sun  shines  warm ;  and  inexperienced  bee-keepers  are  apt  to 
think  that  their  stocks  are  now  past  danger,  and  so  take  no  more 
care  of  them.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  earlv  spring  months  are 
the  most  dangerous  of  all ;  manv  stocks  that  have  stood  the 
winter  die  in  the  spring,  which  a  few  ounces  even  of  food  would 
prevent.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gathered  in  the  fields  till  April, 
and  in  cold  late  seasons  not  much  before  even  May.  Stocks 
should  be  watched  well  in  spring,  and  weak  ones  fed  liberally. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  stir  a  httle  food  should  be  gi^en  them 
every  other  day,  or  thereabouts,  until  they  refuse  to  take  it,  for 
they  will  neglect  the  food  ^ven  them  as  soon  as  they  can  gather 
hone^.  A  good  mode  of  giving  food  to  bees  in  a  common  straw 
hive  IS  to  put  it  into  a  dinner-plate,  cover  it  with  a  jpiece  of  writing 
paper  thickly  perforated,  and  place  it  under  the  hive ;  but  should 
there  not  be  sufficient  room  for  the  plate  without  touching  the 
combs,  the  hive  may  be  raised  upon  a  wooden  hoop,  the  exact  size 
of  the  hive,  and  about  2  inches  deep,  or  upon  a  piece  cut  from  the 
bottom  of  an  old  straw  hive.  The  food  must  be  given  after  sunset, 
and  the  plate  removed  bv  sunrise  the  next  morning.  The  entrance 
must  be  stopped  while  the  food  remains  in  the  hive ;  a  piece  of  soft 
paper  answers  remarkably  well  for  this  purpose. 

Barley-sugar  is  a  convenient  form  of  food  for  bees.  They  will 
take  it  before  anything  else  that  is  offered  to  them ;  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  dissolve  it  is  quite  surprising.  It  may 
be  given  either  at  the  top  of  a  hive,  where  there  is  an  opening,  by 
tying  half  a  dozen  sticks  together  and  covering  them  with  a  box 
or  small  hive,  or  even  with  a  flower  pot,  or  at  the  bottom,  as  in 
the  common  straw  hive,  by  pushing  a  tew  sticks  in  at  the  entrance, 
for  unlike  liquid  food,  it  does  not  attract  robbers  nor  cause  fight- 
ing, although  given  in  the  dartime.  It  is  certainly  most  convenient 
to  be  able  to  push  a  few  sticxs  of  barley-sugar  under  a  weak  hive, 
and  to  know  that  by  so  doing  they  are  made  secure  from  want  for 
a  time.  The  idea  of  expense  may  be  a  consideration  with  some 
persons  at  first  seeing  barley-sugar  recommended  for  this  purpose  ; 
out  upon  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  it  may  be  purchased  for 
less  than  Is.  per  lb.  and  it  may  be  made  for  6d.  When  liquid  food 
is  ns^  it  is  carried  down  by  the  bees  immediately  upon  its  being 
supplied  and  stored  in  the  combs,  and  the  proprietor  nas  no  means 
of  \nowing  at  what  time  the  store  is  exhausted  and  a  fresh  supply 
required ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  barley-sugar,  for  whilst  a  morsel 
remains,  which  may  easily  be  seen,  it  is  certain  the  bees  will  not 
die  of  want.  The  best  method  of  supplying  it  is  at  the  top  of  the 
hives  or  boxes.  By  tying  a  dozen  sticlu  of  it  together,  and,  after 
opening  the  hive  at  top,  placing  the  barley-sugar  over  the  opening, 
covering  it  with  a  garden  pan  or  a  flower  pot  ^  and  just  before  it 
is  all  consumed  give  a  fresh  supply  in  a  similar  way.  Persons 
generally  are  apt  to  imagine  that  as  soon  as  a  few  blossoms  make 
their  appearance  in  the  spring  their  bees  will  not  want  any  atten- 
tion, which  is  a  very  ^^leat  mistake,  as  many  a  young  apiarian  has 
discovered  both  to  his  cost  and  disappointment :  for  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April  greater  care  is  requirea  in  feeding  than 
at  any  other  time,  for  the  population  is  then  rapidly  increasing, 
and  in  a  wet  and  cloudy  ^^ason  no  supplies  whatever  can  be 
obtained  but  by  artificial  means. 

To  Make  Barley-sugar.— Vxit  2  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  into  a  saucepan 
with  half  a  pint  of  water  and  two  spoonfuls  of  the  best  vinegar ; 
put  it  on  a  gentle  fire,  let  it  boil  till  the  syrup  becomes  so  thick 
that  the  handle  of  a  spoon  being  dipped  into  it,  and  then  plunged 
into  cold  water^  the  syrup  upon  the  handle  is  found  to  be  quite 
crisp ;  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  sufficiently  boiled.  Having  an 
earthen  dish  or  marble  slab  in  readiness,  well  buttered,  pour  the 
syrup  upon  it,  and  when  sufficiently  cool  to  handle  clip  it  with 
scissors  into  strips  the  size  desired.  The  process  of  boiling  takes 
about  twenty  minutes. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Food  for  Fowls  {Lady  J/.).  —  For  five  hens  and  a  cock  of  the  large 
kinds  the  following  would  be  a  good  week's  allowance :— 6  tbs.  of  barley- 


meal,  10  lbs.  of  potatoes  boiled  and  mashed ;  7  lbs.  of  oats  braised,  S  Its.  a£ 
rioe  boiled,  3  lbs.  of  bran  scalded.  They  should  have  their  food  three  times 
a  day.  The  barleymeal,  potatoes,  rice,  and  bran  should  be  mixed  together, 
and  l\  lb.  given  to  them  morning  and  evening,  and  1  lb.  of  the  bniiaei 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.    The  supply  of  green  food  may  be  without  limit. 


Bblgian  Hari  Babbit  (JSr.  <S.).— The  Belgian  Hare  shoold 
large  bony  frame,  well  proportioned,  but  slightly  inclined  to  be  lengthy ; 
the  head  of  fair  sice,  and  the  face  long  and  nose  sharp.  The  colour  ahoi^d 
resemble  that  of  the  Hare— <.«.,  it  shoudd  be  of  a  brown  grey  colour,  or  more 
correctly  speaking  a  rod  grey.  The  animal  is  always  of  one  colour,  tboogta 
of  course  the  shade  will  vary.  The  back  and  ramp  vrill  be  darker  than  the 
sides,  and  this  may  be  considered  an  advantage  rather  than  othowise.  The 
under  parts  will  be  much  lighter,  in  some  cases  approaching  pore  white. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  no  white  visibte 
when  the  animal  is  either  standing  or  reclining.  If  there  be  any  it  will 
most  decidedly  destroy  the  animal's  chance  of  success  at  any  show.  The 
I^ITS,  in  accordance  with  the  shape  of  the  body,  should  be  firm  and  well  set. 
In  coloor  the  outsides  should  be  grev,  and  also  the  insidee  np  to  the  flrat 
joint ;  above  this  the  colonr  is  generally  lighter,  and  sometimes  almoct  white. 
Neck  long  and  of  a  uniform  grey  colour.  The  head  and  face  is  also  of  this 
coloxu*,  the  throat  being  generally  a  trifie  lighter  than  the  face.  Ban 
but  quite  upright ;  they  are  of  a  dark  grey  shade,  and  there  is  a  Mack 
going  np  one  side.  This  stxeak  is  very  important,  as  both  showing  off  the 
animal  and  indicating  breed. 

English  Farm  Rioords  (/.  D,  X.).— We  recommend  you  to  bay  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  second  series,  voL 
xiv.,  part  ii.,  no.  xxviii.,  price  6«n  sold  by  John  Uurray,  Albemarle  Street* 
London,  being  a  Memoir  of  the  Agriculture  of  England  and  Wales,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricoltural  Society  of 
England,  for  the  International  Agricultuxal  Congress,  Paris,  1878. 

MBTROROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
cahdbn  squarb,  London. 
Lat.  9>V  IV  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

•  AJi. 

IN  THE  DAT. 

< 

April.  Igl-S 

Hygrome- 
ter. 

5^ 

^;2  .  Shade  Tem- 
e^  o     perature. 

Radiation 
Temperature. 

• 

i 

Dry. 

Wet 

^       !  Max. 

Min. 

In 
sun. 

On 
grass. 

We.  16 
Th.  17 
Frf.  18 
Sat.  10 
SunJM) 
Mo.  tl 
Tu.  » 

Incben. 
29.AS9 
29.697 
29.S0S 
89.090 
29.442 
99.458 
99.^87 

deg. 
98.6 
45.0 
41.8 
44.0 
49.9 
89.7 
44.3 

deg. 

87.7 
41.0 
88.0 
41.0 
41.0 
87.9 
40.0 

NJS. 

w. 

N.W. 

8.S.E 

S.E. 

N. 

deg. 
4M 

41.0 
41.1 
40.9 
4UJ) 
42.1 
41.8 

2S- 

59.7 
48J 

htA 

A5.4 

45.4 
48J 

^- 

81.8 
89.4 

aoj) 

99.5 
RfU) 
81j6 

deg. 

84.9 
100.9 
•7.8 
97J» 
98.0 
80.0 
T5jO 

15- 

97.9 
M.9 

M.9 
85.1 
88J 

97.9 

la. 

OuOW 

ouvn 

0.S84 
QL04S 

Means 

99.6S7 

49J 

t»A 

41Jt 

49.7 

SS.0 

88.0 

aoji 

0.597 

REMARKS. 

16th.— Cold  wet  morning,  brighter  afternoon,  with  a  gleam  of  sunshine  ;  fine 
evening.  [or  two  ahoweza. 

17th.— On  the  whole  fine  and  bright,  bnt  occasionally  very  gloomy,  with  one 

18th.— Fine  bright  morning,  but  a  little  dull  in  afternoon ;  evening  fair  ; 
night  very  oold. 

19th.— Thick  rime  in  early  morning  and  rather  foggy ;  moniing  dull,  but 
afternoon  and  evening  fine  and  bright. 

20th.— Very  wet  morning,  foggy  and  dark ;  cleared  off  by  1  TJK^  and  wm 
bright  with  a  little  sunidilne  till  4  P.M.,  when  heavy  clouds  came  op 
and  ndn  commenced  again  ;  it  ceased  at  6  JO ;  evening  fine. 

SIst.— Dull  all  day  with  cold  wind,  a  little  sunshine  between  6  and  6  A.ir. ; 
cloudy  evming. 

SSnd.- Fine,  with  bright  sun  in  early  morning,  afterwaids  vvry  foggy 
though  the  sun  was  dimly  visible ;  clear  about  1  P.!!.,  bat  the  after- 
noon cloudy ;  heavy  shower  at  3.30 :  evening  fair,  and  flue  clear  night. 
The  ^-eek  has  on  the  whole  been  dull  and  cold,  although  most  of  the  ther- 

mometric  means  are  slightly  higher  than  those  of  last  week.    The  mean  of 

the  barometer  readings  is  rather  lower  than  last  week.— O.  J.  Sraooro. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— APRIL  53. 

No  alteration,  market  remains  the  same.    New  Grapes  rather  in  demand* 
old  samples  being  now  off  the  market. 

PRUIT. 


s.  d.   8.  d. 

Apples ftsleve   9   0to6   o 

Aj>ricot« dozen    0 

Ciiestnuts bushel  19 


FlKS. 

Filberts 

Cobs 

Grnpos,  hothouse 
Lemons 


dozen  0 

V^lb.  0 

)^lb.  0 

«^Ib.  9 

VIOO  4 


0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
8 
0 


0 
16 
0 
1 
1 
8 
8 


Melons  

Nectarines  .... 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Fean,  kitchen.. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples  .... 
Walnuts    


each 
doxen 
VIOO 

dozen 

doxen 

.dozen 

^Ib. 

bushel 


8. 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 

s 

9 
0 


d.  8.  d 
otoo  o 

0  0 
19 
0 
8 
8 
4 
0 


o 
o 
o 
o 

0 

o 

0 


VBOETABLEB. 


Artichokes 

Asparagus 

Beans,  Kidney . . 

Bect,Hed 

Broccoli  

BniHHels  Sprouts 

Cabbage  

Carrots 

Capstlcums 

Cauliflowers  .... 

Celery  

Colewort8..doz. 

Cucumbers 

Endive , 

Fennel 

Garlic    

Herbs 

Leeks 


dozen 
bundle 

?►  100 
ozcn 
bundle 
I  sieve 
dozen 
bunch 
^100 

dozen 

bundle 

bnnches 

each 

dozen 

bunch 

rih. 

bnnch 
bunch 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
9  0to4  0 
6    0    19 


1 
1 
0 
9 

1 
0 
1 
8 
1 
9 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
4 
8 
0 
6 
0 
8 
0 
8 
6 
9 
2 


1 
9 

1 

4 
9 

0 
9 
6 
9 
4 
1 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mushrooms  ....  pottle 
Mustard  &  Cress  pnnnet 
Onions oushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz. bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas  quart 

Potatoes,  new  ..  Vib. 
Potatoes bushel 

Kidney bushel 

Radishes . .   doz .  bnnches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy bundle 

ScoTzonera bund  le 

Scakale   basket 

Shallots ^tb 

Spinach  bushel 

Turnips bunch 


8.  d.  8.  d 
1  6to9  O 
9      0 


8 

4 
« 
0 
0 
6 
8 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 

6 
8 
« 

9 


4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
B 
0 
0 
1 
0 
8 
0 
4 
0 


o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 

6 
« 

o 
o 

o 
o 

4 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


^ 

^ 

Month 

Week 

TH 

P 

8 

SUH 

K 

Tu 

W 

3LA.Y  1—7,  1879. 


Linnean  Society  at  8  p jf.    Royal  Society  at  8.30  PJf . 
RoYol  Institution  at  8  p  Jf . 
YalianeriuB  bom,  1661. 

8  SUNDAY  AFTUt  BABTBR. 

Zoological  Society  at  8^0  PJf. 
Society  of  Arts  at  8  PJf. 


Ayerage 

Temperature  near 

Xondon. 


Day. 

61.4 

6S.7 

6S.4 

6S.4 

6S.9 

68J 

604) 


Night* 
S9.3 
89.1 
4S.S 
h8^ 
89.0 
9SJi 
89.4 


Mean, 
60.3 
00.9 
58.3 
60Ji 
00.9 
00.4 
49.8 


Sun 
Blses. 


h.  m. 
4    84 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


82 
80 
89 
87 
80 
38 


Sun 
Sets. 


b.    m. 
7    80 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


81 
88 
80 
26 
28 
29 


Hoon 
Blaes. 


h.    m. 


1 
8 

4 
0 
7 


16 
40 

6 
86 

9 


8    41 
10      4 


Moon      Moon's 
Sets.        Age. 


b. 
2 
2 

2 
8 
8 
8 

4 


m. 
13 
88 
44 

] 
22 

49 
36 


Bays. 

11 
12 
13 
14 

O 

16 


Clock 
alter 
Son. 


m.   8. 


2 

8 
8 
3 


09 

6 

IS 

19 


8    20 


8 
8 


80 
80 


Bay 

of 

Year. 


121 
122 
128 
124 
130 
126 
127 


From  observations  taken  near  London  dozing  forty-three  years,  the  arenwe  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  62.4^ ;    and  its  night 
temperature  89.40. 


.1 


CAMELLIA  CULTURE. 

iMONGST  greenhouse  plants  the  Camellia  is 
a  general  favourite  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  its  blooms  are  invaluable  for  oouquets 
and  ladies'  hair,  and  are  sought  after  for 
the  ornamentation  of  churches,  especially  the 
white  varieties.  The  blooms  are  the  more 
valuable  when  we  consider  the  time  of  year 
they  are  produced,  and  how  easily  a  supply  can 
Y  be  maintained  over  a  long  period.  To  bring 
the  Camellia  early  into  jQower,  say  in  September,  is 
not  the  work  of  a  season,  especially  if  the  plants 
have  produced  blooms  late  the  year  before.  Under 
such  conditions  they  must  be  started  earlier  into  growth 
for  a  few  seasons  until  they  produce  blooms  naturally 
in  September.  This  system  of  growing  the  plants  must 
be  adopted  if  early  blooms  are  required.  Camellias  will 
not  endure  excitement  caused  by  strong  dry  heat  in  the 
latter  stages  of  development ;  they  can  be  pushed  on 
rapidly  while  making  their  growth,  which  is  the  best  season 
to  do  the  work.  The  flower  buds  in  the  majority  of  cases 
fall  off  if  the  plants  are  over-excited  by  trying  to  force 
them  into  bloom.  Retarding  can  be  accomplished  with 
ease,  provided  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  made  late  in  the 
season,  and  they  are  then  placed  in  a  h^use  with  a  north 
aspect. 

The  Camellia  is  principally  propagated  by  grafting  in 
August  on  the  old  single  variety  C.  japonica,  which  is  struck 
from  cuttings  either  inserted  in  close  frames,  or  under  hand- 
glasses, in  early  autumn  when  the  wood  is  ripe.    After  the 
cuttings  are  rooted  they  should  be  potted  in  small  pots  and 
allowed  to  become  thoroughly  established  before  the  opera- 
tion of  grafting  is  commenced.     This  can  be  done  when 
the  wood  that  is  intended  to  be  used  for  scions  begins  to 
turn  brown  and  is  sufKciently  ripe.    The  mode  of  grafting 
adopted  is  side  grafting.    The  stocks  should  have  the  top 
cut  off,  at  the  same  time  leaving  sufficient  leaves  to  draw 
the  sap  above  where  it  is  intended  to  graft  them ;  the 
lower  portion  of  the  stock  should  be  made  clear  of  leaves 
and   branches.     In  performing  the    operation  the  stock 
should  be  cut  in  a  downward  direction  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  scion  should  be  so  cut  as  to 
fit  well  with  the  cut  portion  of  the  stock.    The  scion  must 
be  made  secure  with  worsted,  and  then  well  rubbed  over 
with  grafting  wax,  then  place  the  plants  in  a  close  warm 
frame.    While  in  this  position  they  should  be  shaded  from 
stronff  sun,  every  attention  being  paid  to  watering  and  dewing 
the  plants  over  with  the  syringe.    The  grafting  is  not  the 
most  particular  item,  the  after-treatment  is  most  essential 
to  insure  success.    As  soon  as  the  stock  and  scion  are  well 
united  the  plants  should  have  more  air,  and  care  must  be 
exercised  that  they  are  gradually  hardened  for  removal  to 
a  house  or  pit  where  it  is  intended  to  winter  them.    We 
have  occasionally  seen   them  kept  in  heat  through  the 
winter,  and  in  otiier  cases  treated  similarly  to  the  general 
stock  of  young  Camellias ;  this  latter  system  we  think  best, 
as  the  plants  start  better  into  growth  the  next  season. 
The  bottling  system  of  grafting  can  be  carried  out  if 
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deemed  necessary,  but  this  would  not  do  where  a  large 
quantitv  of  young  plants  had  to  be  produced  ;  it  is  very 
good  where  the  object  of  the  cultivator  is  to  work  different 
I  sorts  on  a  large  plant  against  a  wall  or  in  a  conservatory, 
09  any  structure  where  it  is  intended  to  increase  the  number 
of  varieties  by  working  them  on  others. 

Camellias,  like  Azaleas  and  other  plants,  are  now  sent 
from  the  Continent  in  large  numbers,  otherwise  more  would 
have  to  be  worked  at  home,  especially  in  these  days  when 
the  plants  are  in  so  much  request  both  in  large  establish- 
ments and  also  in  gardens  of  moderate  pretensions.  We 
do  not  wonder  at  this  when  we  consider  tne  plant's  hardi- 
ness, easiness  of  culture,  and  adaptability  with  judicious 
management  to  producing  beautiful  flowers  over  a  period 
of  nine  months — from  September  until  the  end  of  May. 

We  question  if  plants  worked  on  the  Continent  are  so 
good  as  those  grown  at  home.  The  former  do  not  start 
n-eely  into  growth,  but  remain  in  a  stunted  condition  for  a 
vfry  long  time  :  even  in  the  same  house  and  under  the  same 
conditions  they  will  not  grow  like  home-worked  plants. 
We  have  seen  both  kinds  side  by  side  treated  exactly  alike, 
and  the  home-grown  plants  showed  a  marked  superiority 
over  those  that  had  been  imported. 

After  the  young  plants  have  passed  the  winter  they  will 
be  ready  by  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  to 
have  the  stock  cut  off  close  to  the  scion.  As  soon  as  the 
eraft  shows  signs  of  growth  the  plants  should  be  trans- 
xerred  into  4  or  5-inch  pots  ;  they  will  make  two  or  three 
shoots,  and  when  well  grown  and  properly  treated  will 
form  flower  buds  the  first  year  after  being  grafted.  The 
second  year  the  plants  under  good  management  will  produce 
five  to  seven  shoots,  and  they  will  year  by  year  continue  to 
make  rapid  progress. 

The  Camellia  in  all  stages  of  its  growth  enjoys  liberal 
supplies  of  water  overhead  with  the  syringe  and  at  the 
foots ;  nothing  sooner  than  dryness  at  the  root  and  in  the 
atmosphere  will  make  their  flower  buds  fall  prematurely. 
One  important  point  is,  that  whether  in  a  pot,  tub,  or  planted 
out,  good  drainage  should  be  given,  which  is  essential  to 
success.    Although  the  Camellia  is  hardy  in  some,  parts  of 
the  country  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  treat  it  as  such  in 
the  north  or  in  exposed  situations.    It  will  stand  well  in  a 
cool  house  all  winter  without  any  fire  heat,  yet  while  making 
its  growth  it  enjoys  a  littie  warmth,  and  nothing  is  better 
after  the  plants  once  start  than  to  keep  the  house  close 
with  plenty  of  sun  heat  until  the  growth  is  completed; 
and  instead  of  admitting  abundance  of  air,  plenty  of  water 
should  be  syringed  over  the  plants  about  the  stages  and  the 
floors  of  the  house.  When  tiie  growth  is  completed  air  should 
be  admitted  freely,  as  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  making  a  second  growth  and  to  insure  a  good  set  of 
flower  buds,  which  is  certain  under  this  treatment.    These 
remarks  apply  to  plants  that  are  established  and  required 
to  produce  olooms.    The  young;  stock  could  be  encouraged 
to  make  a  second  growth,  which  would  save  time  in  gettmg 
the  plants  into  a  fair  size  quickly.    When  the  flower  buds 
are  set,  if  fine  blooms  are  wanted  the  buds  should  be  thinned 
and  only  one  left  on  each  shoot. 
A  difference  of  opinion  exists  relative  to  the  soil  most 
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suitable  to  the  Camellia.  We  have  tried  them  in  yarious  com- 
posts, and  have  arrired  at  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  so 
^ood  as  a  rich  fibry  loam  and  sufficient  sand  to  make  it  porous. 
We  do  not  recommend  manure  to  be  used  with  the  soil,  but  if 
additional  nutriment  is  required  we  prefer  giving  it  in  the 
form  of  a  liquid  manure  made  from  cow  dung.  Occasional 
applications  of  soot  water  have  a  very  stimulating  effect  upon 
the  plants,  and  at  no  time  is  it  more  necessary  than  when  the 
flower  buds  arc  swelling. 

The  time  of  potting  varies  considerably,  dependant  upon 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  Wc  recommend  the  operation  to  be 
carried  out  after  growth  is  completed,  and  when  the  flower 
buds  commence  swelling.  The  roots  are  then  active  and  less 
liable  to  injury  than  when  the  plants  are  making  growth. 

In  the  case  of  plants  growing  in  borders,  to  lift  them  when 
the  growth  is  advancing  checks  them  and  impedes  the  progress 
of  the  young  shoots.  On  the  other  hand,  if  transplanted  when 
the  buds  are  swelling,  the  roots  sooii  take  to  the  new  soil,  and 
the  following  season  the  plants  grow  luxuriantly.  We  are 
confident  of  the  success  that  will  attend  the  lifting  of  Camel- 
lias without  the  sacrifice  of  a  crop  of  flowers,  either  S  the  plants 
are  growing  too  strongly  or  are  in  a  bad  state  at  the  roots, 
provided  the  work  is  carefully  done  and  at  the  proper  time. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  thirty -six  varieties  worthy  of  culti- 
yation.  Adrien  le Brun,  Alba  plena,  Bonomiana,  Candidissima, 
Coante83  of  Derby,  Countess  of  Ellesmere,  Countess  of  Orkney, 
Cup  of  Beauty,  Donckelaari,  Duchesse  de  Berri,  Emperor  of 
Bossia,  Fimbriata  alba,  Uenri  Favre,  Imbricata,  Jeffersoni, 
Jenny  Lind,  Jubilee,  La  Beine,  Lady  Hume's  Blush,  L*Avenir, 
Lavinia  Maggi,  Mathotiana,  Matbotiana  alba,  Mrs.  Coi)e, 
Mrs.  Abbey  Wilder,  Princess  Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
Princess  Baciocchi,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Beine  des  Fleurs, 
Reticulata,  Beticulata  flore-pleno,  Saccoiana  nova,  Sasanqua 
Bosea,  Triomphe  de  Wondolghem,  and  Valtevaredo. — Wm. 
Babdnsy,  Norris  Qreen. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


HEATING. 

''Ak  Old  Stokbb"  recommends  the  old  saddle  boiler,  a 

food  useful  boiler  I  grant ;  but,  having  to  add  to  some  houses, 
changed  an  old  saddle  for  a  Jones's  double-L  boiler,  and 
I  obtain  double  the  heat  with  no  more — rather  less,  con- 
sumption of  fuel  than  I  did  previously.  Heating  has  been 
s  hobby  and  a  study  of  mine  for  more  than  twenty  years.  No 
one  knows  the  general  waste  of  heat  in  ordinary  ways.  I  have 
invented  a  system  for  warming  churches  to  economise  the  heat 
generally  wasted  in  chimneys,  and  many  of  your  readers  may 
be  surprised  when  I  say  that  9-inch  unglazed  fireclay  pipes  set 
in  a  hollow  flue  will  give  off  heat  70  to  100  feet  from  the  fire. 
My  system  for  churches  is  one  of  slow  combustion — a  large 
underground  air  chamber  with  a  simple  furnace  made  entirely 
of  fire  lumps  3  inches  thick,  like  an  ordinary  flue,  the  first  6 feet 
being  of  9-inch  cast  iron  pipe,  afterwards  of  unglazed  sanitary 
9-inch  pipes,  set  not  in  sockets  but  on  fireclay  lumps,  with  a 
half  round  cut  to  receive  the  joints,  and  covered  with  another. 
Over  the  pipes  I  place  a  continuous  open  grating.  This  system 
will  give  out  heat  by  slow  combustion,  regulated  by  the  ashpit 
door,  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  fire  is  lighted,  and  yet  if 
necessarj  the  heat  can  be  raised  to  intensity  in  half  an  hour. 
I  merely  mention  this  because  very  few  perBons  have  an  idea 
of  the  waste  of  heat  in  chimneys. 

Then,  again,  in  many,  or  I  may  say  most  stoves,  greenhouses, 
vineries,  Ice.,  I  see  hot-water  pipes  placed  in  the  wrong  posi- 
tion— laid  down  close  to  the  soil  or  hid  in  trenches.  All  hot- 
water  pipes  in  plant  houses  should  be  raised  at  least  2  feet 
from  the  ground.  In  my  houses  all  my  plants  in  winter  are 
on  trellised  wood  stages  about  3  feet  from  the  ground,  level 
with  the  light,  and  the  hot-water  pipes  from  the  double-L 
boiler  are  arranged  underneath  the  stages.  I  have  the  flue  of 
the  boiler  in  the  potting  shed,  and  force  Seakale,  Rhubarb, 
vaA  other  things  on  the  top  of  the  flue. 

THB  INFLUBKCE  OF  LIGHT  ON  PLANTS. 

I  can  only  allude  briefly  to  this  subject  now.  It  is  commonly 
said  no  one  can  grow  Grapes  and  plants  in  the  same  house. 
It  is  often,  again,  said  that  Ferns  require  shade  and  moisture. 
I  should  like  any  gardener  after  this  severe  winter  to  look  at 
some  Ferns  growing  under  the  same  light  as  Coleus,  Dracsenas, 
and  other  fine-foliaged  plants.  In  the  next  house  with  less 
heat  I  have  on  shelves  near  the  glass  Tricolor  and  Bronze 
Qeranioms  with  as  fine  colouring  as  they  hare  in  July  in  the 


open,  and  there  is  not  a  single  plant  of  Zonal  Geranium  which 
I  bed  out,  and  of  which  I  have  great  varieties,  but  are  in  fall 
flower  now,  from  cuttings  taken  after  the  beds  were  cleared  in 
the  autumn — i.^.,  about  the  middle  of  October.  In  a  atove,  and 
a  colder  house  called  a  vinery,  I  grow  Grapes,  which  do  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  plants,  simply  because  I  never 
let  them  occupy  more  than  half  of  double-spanned  houses, 
which  span  east  and  west,  but  which  also  have  a  hip  to  the 
south ;  thus  the  houses  are  very  light  Why  I  mention  Fema 
being  better  for  light  and  less  damp  and  moisture  is  that 
Adiantum  farleyense,  scutum,  all  tne  species  of  Maiden- 
hair, and  Pteris  serrulata,  make  twice  as  many  fronds  in  a 
given  time  as  do  plants  under  the  stages,  where  I  grow 
extra  plants,  and  which  have  as  much  light  as  those  in  most 
ferneries.  Another  great  advantage  is  that  the  growth  of  un- 
shaded plants  is  much  more  stiff,  and  the  fronds  when  cat  last 
in  water  much  longer  than  those  do  that  are  grown  in  the 
shade.  The  son  of  a  neighbouring  nobleman*s  gardener,  a 
very  intelligent  man,  was  surprised  when  here  two  days  ago 
to  find  Ferns  with  such  vigour  of  foliage  close  to  the  light. 
The  colouring  it  gives  to  Adiantum  farleyense  in  ita  young 
stage  is  something  wonderful. 

Another  plant  which  requires  full  light  is  Passiflora  *'  Hogarth" 
and  also  Kennedya  Maiyatte.  These  are  in  full  bloom  all 
the  winter,  though  the  winter  has  been  too  sunless  for  the 
Passiflora.  The  Kennedya  produces  its  flower  shoots  only  on 
the  ripened  wood.  I  unfortunately  lost  a  plant  last  winter 
when  abroad,  but  Mr.  Sutherland  of  Castle  Howard  kindly 
gave  me  another  plant  which  he  had  struck  from  a  catting 
I  had  given  him,  and  a  plant  only  planted  in  a  Vine  bofder 
last  April  has  now  twenty-five  spikes  of  bloom  on  the  lower 
part  qA  the  ripened  stem.  I  have  known  a  single  spike  go 
on  blooming  for  three  months,  and  which  product  during  the 
season  eighty  footstalks  of  developed  blossoms ;  in  fact,  the 
one  that  died  last  year  was  in  bloom  with  me  for  eighteen 
months  in  succession,  but  it  had  overgrown  itself,  and  covered 
too  much  of  the  roof  of  the  hoose,  and  I  am  training  the 
younger  one  in  a  different  way. 


BOSES— FRUIT— BIRDS. 

I  find  very  great  differences  of  opinion  about  the  comparative 
hardiness  of  Roses.  I  have  been  pruning  Boses  during  the  last  two 
days  to  see  which  I  shall  have  entirely  to  pull  up  and  replant, 
as  I  have  about  a  hundred  Roses  ready  to  put  in  their  places, 
and  have  found  not  only  all  the  Teas  but  all  the  varieties 
having  Tea  blood,  such  as  Countess  of  Oxford,  Eug^ie  Verdier, 
and  others  of  this  class  have  suffered  much.  So,  too^  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  has  La  France.  As  ^  A.  M.  B."  in  the  Journal 
of  April  24th  remarks  on  an  observation  made  hy  me 
recently,  all  the  younger  growths  of  Hybrid  Perpetoals 
which  came  from  the  iMise  have  stood  the  winter,  when  the 
older  growth  has  not.  Even  some  older  growths  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon  covering  my  house  have  succumbed,  while  at  its  base 
near  to  it  a  plant  of  Alfred  Colomb  has  fine  buds  on  wood  of 
last  year's  growth  from  the  base.  I  never  keep  more  than  two 
years*  growth  if  I  can  avoid  it,  while  the  wood  of  1877  was 
completely  killed.  No  standards  would  have  survived  the 
winter  here.  Now  we  have  not  a  Plum  blossom  open  on  a 
south  wall.  We  had  on  five  nights  in  succession  last  we^ 
12®  of  frost  on  the  ground,  the  minimum  at  4  feet  high  mazking 
24°.  Alluding  to  Boses,  I  fear  the  Boee  show  fixtaues  will  be 
too  early  for  this  season. 

Though  many  think  a  backward  season  may  be  good  far 
fruit,  and  there  is  a  great  promise  of  buds,  stul  we  often  do 
not  get  sufiicient  summer  to  ripen  fruit  when  the  season  ia 
late.  I  am  almost  surprised  no  remarks  haV^  been  made  on 
my  somewhat  verbose  descripticm  of  the  way  to  protect  fruit 
trees.  Here  I  am  not  plagued  with  bullfinches,  and  wish  I 
could  see  more  of  them,  but  sparrows  are  a  nuisance,  and  also  in 
ripe-fruit  time  thrushes  and  olackbirds,  but  with  my  system  oC 
nets  I  always  get  the  best  of  the  birds  ;  and  I  find  a  cartridge 
laden  with  1^  oc.  of  8-abot  to  3  drachms  of  powder  a  fine  recipe 
for  sparrows,  especially  if  a  little  com  is  scattered  on  the 
paths.  They  are  useless  birds  and  do  farmers  much  damage 
by  the  way  they  pick  the  ripening  ears  of  com,  and  gardeners 
by  their  attacks  on  Peas  when  green  in  the  pod. — C.  P«  Peach. 


Peaches  Sbttiko  in  Unheated  Houses.— I  send  yon 
small  twigs  of  Prince  of  Wales  Peach  and  Elruge  Nectarine 
from  trees  in  an  unheated  house.  Although  the  weather  waf 
not  of  the  best  description  when  they  were  in  bloom  jon  wiU 
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see  that  we  hare  yeiy  ftdx  prospectB  of  a  good  crop.  As  was 
■tated  hj  one  of  joor  Irish  coRespondents  in  a  late  nnmber  of 
tbe  Journal  the  principal  branches  of  the  trees  were  strock 
hard  with  the  hand  once  a  day,  which  dispersed  the  poUen. 
Some  of  them  were  also  brashed  orer  with  a  feathery  pLvane 
o€  the  Pampas  Grass,  and  this  appears  a  simple  means  of 
Bacoring  a  good  set— A  Kitchen  GABDEms. 

[The  set  is  an  excellent  one,  erery  blossom  being  followed 
by  healthy  fruit— Eds.] 


ROSES— PRUNING  AND  JOTTINGS. 

If  I  lived  in  Yorkshire  I  hare  no  donbt  that  I  should  follow 
the  example  of  Yorkshire  rosarians  and  prune  my  Roses  at  the 
same  time  as  they  do.  But  my  remarks  were  not  intended  to 
apply  to  Yorkshire,  nor  to  anyone  who  does  not  occupy  a  some- 
'vrhat  similar  position  to  "  Wyld  Savage  "  and  myself — ^vis.,  the 
extreme  south  of  England.  Here  the  Roses  commence  growth 
at  least  a  month  earlier  than  they  do  in  the  north,  and  for  this 
reason  should  be  pruned  a  month  earlier.  As  to  Tea  Roses, 
they  are  here  cut  out  a  little  in  April.  I  do  not  say  "  pruned," 
for  the  operation  is  one  entirely  distinct  from  the  pruning  of 
a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose.  I  find  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  cut 
back  Teas  as  we  cut  back  a  Hybrid  Perpetual. 

The  rampant  growers,  such  as  Climbing  Devoniensis  and 
Ifar^chal  Niel,  are  better  left  alone  in  spring  ;  and  the  weaker 
▼arieties  require  only  a  very  slight  ^ortening  of  any  straggling 
branches  and  the  removal  of  dead  and  half -dead  wood.  Those 
who  have  grown  many  Roses  in  pots  under  glass  will  also 
be  aware  that  the  pithy  wood  of  a  Tea  does  not  bleed  like 
the  solid  wood  of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  even  if  considerably 
shortened. 

Like  "Wyld  Savage's"  brother,  I  can  do  very  little  with 
Tea  Roses  here  out  of  doors ;  not  owing  to  the  frosts  as  in 
his  case,  but  to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  especially  the 
S.W.  gales,  which  often  strip  them  of  every  particle  of  foliage. 
I  grow  a  great  many  under  glass,  and  find  them  a  constant 
source  of  pleasure.  In  spite  of  the  dark  cold  weather  there 
has  not  been  a  single  day  of  the  past  dreary  winter  when  we 
have  not  had  an  abundant  supply.  I  may  mention  here  how 
pleased  I  am  with  Cheshunt  Hybrid  under  glass.  It  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  lemarkably  hardy  Rose,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  that  it  does  extremely  well  in  a  warm  house  under 
similar  treatment  to  Marshal  Niel.  In  one  of  my  houses  I 
have  these  two  Roses  side  by  side  covering  the  back  wall 
about  28  feet.  The  shoots  of  Cheshunt  Hybrid  have  been 
bent  down  and  left  almost  their  full  length.  They  broke  at 
every  joint,  and  during  the  last  six  weeks  have  been  a  gorgeous 
sight ;  the  large  crimson  blocnns  ol  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (I  wish 
Mr.  Paul  had  found  a  prettier  name  for  it),  contrasting  ad- 
mirably with  the  gold  of  Mar^chal  Niel. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  a  short  time  since  that  "  D.,  Deal,''' 
(I  think  it  was)  could  not  succeed  in  blooming  Climbing  De- 
▼onienns.  I  have  several  very  large  plants  out  of  doors  against 
walls  and  houses  which  sometimes  send  up  a  shoot  90  feet  in 
length  during  the  summer.  They  are  never  pruned,  and  the 
next  season  they  burst  into  flower  at  every  joint.  From  one 
of  my  plants  I  cut  fifty  show  Roses  at  one  time,  and  with  some 
of  them  took  the  first  prize  for  twelve  of  one  variety  against 
snch  sorts  as  La  France,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Baronne  de 
Rothschild,  and  other  noted  varieties,  besides  showing  in  all 
my  other  boxes  and  having  plenty  left  I  never  heaid  that 
there  were  two  varieties  of  Climbing  Devoniensis  before,  one 
more  rampant  than  the  other. 

I  may  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  "  A.  C."  (page  289),  that 
Mar6chal  Niel  when  well  grown  ftequently  shows  a  semi- 
Noisette  character.  My  large  plants  under  glass  have  this 
season  produced  multitudes  of  clusters  of  from  three  to  four 
flowers.  I  never  find  that  the  bunches  exceed  the  latter  num- 
ber, nor  are  they  ever  produced  except  from  strong  well-ripened 
wood  of  the  last  season's  growth.  Marshal  Niel  never  ought 
to  bloom  itself  to  death  as  '*A.  C."  says  that  his  did.  The 
way  to  keep  it  alive  and  vigorous  is  to  grow  it  like  a  Raspberry 
bush.  Dose  it  with  liquid  manure  after  blooming  until  you 
get  it  to  throw  up  fresh  shoots  from  the  collar.  In  autumn  cut 
out  all  the  old  wood  and  lay-in  the  young,  and  you  will  be 
rewarded  next  season  with  plenty  of  flowers,  not  singly  only 
but  in  clusters. — R.  W.  Bkachet. 


■ght  of  by  Mr.  Luckharst  in  his  notes  <m  this  sobject.  The 
plan  has  been  known,  and  snccesBfully  carried  ottt»  in  the 
north  of  England  for  BMuiy  years ;  in  faet  gardeaen  ol  the 
last  generation  knew  the  value  of  it.  Some  of  the  bestdtsfaea 
of  Red  and  White  Currants  that  have  been  staged  ai  our 
local  exhibitions  were  produced  on  trees  mana^d  in  this 
inanner.  The  pnMctice  of  pruning  Gooseberries  in  the  nunmer 
is  fast  growing  in  favour  here;  it  has  not  been  geaoal 
hitherto.— Pbtxb  FESGuaojer. 


SOIL  DIFFICULTIES. 


SuiOfEB-PBUNiNG    CuBRAJTrs. — "There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,"  is  an  aphorism  that  has  apparently  been  lost 


I  QUITE  agree  with  your  correspondent  Mr.  Taykr  (page  30&) 
in  his  very  sensible  and  clear  remarks  upon  the  drainage  of 
land.  I  think  all  are  agreed.that  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground 
shoold  depend  the  distance  of  the  drains  from  each  other,  for  if 
the  texture  of  the  soil  be  comparatively  light  and  poroua  the 
drains  may  be  opened  at  a  considerate  distance  apart,  but  if 
of  stiff  and  heavy  clay  the  drains  must  only  be  15  to  18  feet 
apart,  and  4  to  4^  feet  deep,  so  that  all  stagxiant  water  btt[ieath 
the  suiface  may  be  carried  off.  Now  is  the  time  to  apply  ooal 
ashes  and  cinders  with  the  best  effect  as  a  bottom  layex^  when 
trenching,  mixing  some  also  with  the  surface  60Lt»  the  qaaatity 
varying  with  the  nature  of  the  soil.  They  shoidd  be  dug  in 
deeply,  as  they  render  the  soil  loose  and  porous,  when  the 
superabundant  surface  water  will  be  able  to  make  its  escape 
to  the  drains.  '  This  is  well  worth  our  attention,  for  if  a  hard 
stratum  of  clay  immediately  underlies  the  soil  it  will  retain  the 
surface  water,  and  our  best  efforte  will  be  paralysed. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  subject  **  lime,"  and  the  rnannfr  of 
applying  it  treated  of  in  the  same  article,  and  now  that  ii  is 
started  I  hope  it  will  be  continued  until  all  that  ia  asefnl  or 
valuable  connected  with  it  is  brought  to  light.  It  ia  a  subject 
in  which  I  take  a  particular  interest.  From  experience  I  know 
that  lime  i^yplied  to  land,  especially  dry  land,  aakea  it  friable 
which  is  a  great  advantage  ;  again,  we  know  that  lime  mast 
be  present  in  every  fertile  soil  producing  several  useful  effects. 
For  instence,  some  soils  contain  acids  and  noxious  compounds  ; 
lime  neutralises  them,  and  renders  them  harmless.  Again, 
lime  acts  on  the  dormant  constituente  of  the  soil,  and  converts 
them  into  valuable  food  for  plante. 

My  mode  of  applying  lime  is  as  follows : — In  autumn,  when 
the  ground  to  wuich  1  intend  to  apply  it  has  been  cleared  of 
the  crop,  I  have  as  much  lime  as  t  consider  necessary  piled 
in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  when  slaked  spread  evenly 
over  the  ground.  I  marie  the  ground  into  2  feet  6  inch  driUs 
and  dig  it  in,  taking  care  to  raise  the  drills  as  high  and  roughly 
as  possible,  and  keeping  the  lime  in  the  centre.  In  this  state 
the  plot  is  allowed  to  remain  till  the  ensuing  spring. 

Several  advantages  are  gained  by  this  treatment.  Ist^  The 
lime  is  applied  in  ito  quick  or  caustic  state,  when  it  acts  more 
speedily  than  it  otherwise  would  in  correctii^  the  evil  effects 
of  any  poisonous  compound  which  the  soil  may  contaiB. 
2nd,  Lime  in  ite  caustic  state,  being  widely  diffused  through 
the  soil,  is  more  active  in  converting  ite  dormant  constituente 
into  plant  food,  while  it  must  prove  destructive  to  grubs  aiul 
larvsB  deposited  in  surface  soil.  Srd,  It  is  kept  senarato  from 
manure,  as  I  believe  from  practical  experience  that  a  s^eat 
de^  of  valuable  manure  is  irretrievably  lost  by  coming  into 
contact  with  quicklime.  4th,  I  endeavour  as  mach  as  possible 
to  keep  lime  near  the  surftu^,  as  we  know  by  expericBce  ite 
downward  tendency.  5th,  We  have  as  great  an  area  of  suzfaoe 
as  possible  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  fertilising  atmospheiB. 
— ^Aif DBXW  Campbell,  Mwkron  Gardens, 


HAWFINCHES  AND  BULLFINCHES. 

It  may  interest  ^' Wiltshibe  Rbctob,"  and  other  veadexs 
of  our  Journal  respecting  the  scarcity  of  the  hawfinch  in  this 
country,  to  learn  that  on  one  occasion,  in  the  latter  end  of 
January  last,  I  had  the  unusual  good  fortune  in  an  ornitho- 
logical sense,  to  witness  in  the  deer  park  here,  flying  in  a 
scattered  group  from  clump  to  clump  of  Blms,  between  forty 
and  fifty  hawfinches.  The  greatest  number  that  I  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  before  in  a  flight  has  been  fiK)m 
eight  to  twelve  ;  and  here  in  the  breeding  season  only  one  <ir 
two  pairs  have  been  noticed,  but  those  sufflciently  noticeable 
as  legards  the  Green  Peas  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor. 

I  am  not  awaie  that  it  is  usual  for  hawfinches  to  congre- 
gate in  large  numbers  during  the  non-breeding  season,  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  through  your  colunms  whether 
such  be  the  case  or  not.    I  hazard  the  opinion  that,  as  with 
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the  starlings,  wood  pigeons,  &c.,  they  do  so,  and  only  pair  off 
in  the  breeding  season.  It  wonld  be  additionally  interesting 
to  know  what  wis  bird  feeds  upon  generally  after  the  crop  en 
haws  are  consamed  in  the  winter. 

Begarding  the  bullfinches  my  experience  is  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  excepting,  fortonately,  we  are  not  "blessed" 
with  such  numbers,  though  occasionally  sufficient  to  almost 
denude  our  standard  Pears,  Damsons,  and  orchard  Apple  trees 
of  their  buds,  whilst  curiously  I  haye  never  known  them  to 
attack  the  Apple  trees  in  the  gardens  here.  I  cannot^  how- 
erer,  as  yet  complain  of  their  depredations  this  season,  as  not 
an  Apple  or  Pear  bud  has  been  attacked,  excepting  a  few 
weeks  ago  two  or  three  pairs  of  the  **  dear  bullies  "  rentured 
to  pay  uxe\i  devoirs  to  tue  Damson  trees,  and  diyested  them 
of  the  major  portion  of  the  buds  before  they  were  detected, 
when  they  consequently  paid  the  penalty  of  their  burglarious 
prooeedings  at  the  hands  of  their  detective,  since  when  not  a 
single  member  of  the  fraternity  has  essayed  to  put 
in  an  appearance. 

I  must  not,  however,  crow  too  loudly,  as  there  is 
yet  time  for  their  visitation  before  the  fruit  buds 
are  too  far  developed.— William  Gabdineb,  The 
0arden9f  Batingtcn  Park,  Stratford-oi^Avon, 

FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  FROST— B08E 

REPORTS. 

It  may  interest  rosarians  to  know  how  Roses  have 
&red  in  Berkshire  during  the  past  winter.  My  stock 
ooDsistB  of  about  one  thousand  plants  in  180  varie- 
ties, grown  as  tall  standards,  dwarf  standards,  and 
seedling  Briar — very  few  on  the  Manetti.  Some  are 
in  an  open  field  in  a  most  exposed  situation,  some 
are  rathormore  sheltered,  and  some  enclosed  within 
four  walls.  Of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I  have  lost  Hip- 
polyte  flandrin,  Star  of  Waltham,  Rev.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm,  and  Pitard.  Of  Teas,  &c..  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Madame  Margottin,  Devoniensis,  Madame  Falcot, 
Hom6re,and  Perle  des  Jardins.  Solfaterre,  Souvenir 
d*Blise,  and  Triomphe  de  Bennes  have  sujffered  the 
most.  Mar^chal  ifiel  is  unhurt,  as  also  Belle  Lyon- 
naise against  a  wall,  but  not  otherwise  protected. 
The  Teas  were  not  mulched,  and  1  attribute  my 
small  loss  to  my  having  lifted  most  of  them  in  the 
autumn,  and  to  our  soil  being  naturally  well  drained. 
I  observe  that  in  some  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
as  well  as  Teas  the  younger  wood  has  stood  better 
than  the  older. 

Budded  seedling  Briars  are  very  backward,  some 
not  started  yet,  whilst  the  standa^  are  well  on. 

With  regard  to  what  "  C.  R  P.**  says  about  labels,  let  him  but 
tiy  Smith's  'of  Stratford-on-Avon,  at  Id,  each,  and  he  will  never 
use  any  other. — B.  P.  W.,  Stam/ord'in'the'  Vale,  Ihrringdon, 

Hayinq  read  with  much  interest  the  accounte  from  corre- 
•pondento  writing  from  both  the  north  and  south  of  England 
A  the  atate  of  their  Roses,  I  think  a  note  of  how  we  have  fared 
in  Wales  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Here,  in  Glamorganshire,  Tea  Roses  are  much  injured ;  of 
the  more  tender  varieties  many  are  killed.  Amongst  those 
that  have  suffered  most  are  Niphetos,  Solfaterre,  Souvenir 
d'Blise,  and  Devoniensis ;  while  least  affected  of  any  is  Mar6- 
ehal  Niel  on  walls  and  as  standards.  Such  as  have  some  in- 
fusion of  hardier  blood — ^as  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh— have  not  suffered.  The  severe 
weather  seems  just  to  have  suited  us  here  for  such  Teas  as  have 
been  able  to  outlive  its  severity,  for  in  veiy  mild  winters  we 
have  them  prematurely  started  into  growth,  perhaps  showing 
bloom  at  every  eye,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  ihe  white  frosts 
which  we  have  so  severely  each  April,  and  thus  many  feet  of 
the  best  wood  has  to  be  annually  pruned  away,  while  this  year 
they  are  only  fairly  started,  and  those  on  walls  at  least  mav 
escape.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  looking  well,  and  idthough 
they  have  been  pruned  three  weeks  are  only  now  breiUdng. 

As  yet  (I  am  writing  on  April  19th)  only  an  approximate 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  damage  done  in  Uie  grounds 
generally,  for  until  vegetation  is  fairly  on  the  move  we  may 
count  lives  where  there  are  deaths.  I  fear  many  things  are 
gone  that  we  fondly  hoped  were  almost  hardy  in  favoured 
localities.  Myrtles  against  walls  and  in  the  open  are  losing 
their  foliage,  but  are  not  killed  ;  some  of  them  are  old  plant^ 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  perhaps  things  are  sometimes  given 


up  as  tender,  they  being  killed  in  a  young  state,  which,  if  pro- 
tected for  a  few  years  or  should  xnild  winters  succeed  their 
planting,  might  ultimately  live  with  only  a  severe  cutting  in 
exceptional  seasons. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean  I  may  state  that  as  Myrtles  do 
well  here  a  large  batoh,  some  hundreds,  were  raised  two  years 
ago  intended  for  planting  in  grounds  ;  they,  however,  are  all 
gone,  whilst  the  old  plants  are  only  severely  nipped.  I  notice 
two  further  instances  this  season,  one  in  a  two-years-old  lot 
of  seedling  Yuccas,  all  of  which  have  been  killed,  and  the  old 
plants  of  Y.  gloriosa  uninjured  ;  but  in  this  case,  as  the  seed 
was  imported,  I  cannot  say  certainly  that  it  was  the  ordinary 
form  of  Y.  gloriosa,  although  it  had  evexy  appearance  of  being 
so.  And  agaiUf  in  Camellias  against  a  wall  the  small  plants 
are  aU  much  injured  and  some  killed  outright — ^not  because 
of  being  tender  from  previous  house  cultivation  (which  may 
account  for  some  failures  with  young  plants  we  try  to  acclima- 


Fifr.4«.— lAiw'iPiinoe  Albert.— (See  i»ge  SSS.) 

tise),  for  thev  were  planted  out  immediately  they  were  re- 
ceived, some  three  years  ago ;  while  laige  old  plants  put  out  at 
the  same  time  are  uninjured,  except  tlu^t  the  bloom  bads  are 
destroyed.  Possibly  others  have  noticed  the  oomparatlTe 
hardiness  of  older  plants,  and  may  give  their  ideas  thereon. 

Two  climbers,  Passifiora  cnrnlea  and  Clianthus  puniceus, 
that  covered  a  large  extent  of  wall  and  flowered  well  with  us 
are  cut  almost  to  the  ground,  and  I  fear  have  little  vitality  left 
in  them.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best  climbers  I  know  of, 
being  for  quite  three  months  of  the  year  literally  covered  with 
bloom.  Of  several  large  plants  of  C^tisus  racemosua  all  are 
killed.  Of  plants  that  seem  uninjured  I  may  mention  a  lar;^ 
example  of  Pittosporum  Tobira,  and  Magnolias  on  walls ;  in 
the  ground  pUmts  of  Raphiolepis  ovata,  Hydrangeas  of  sorts, 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  and  its  variety  varie^ta.  Three  plants  suit- 
able for  the  rock  garden  have  surprised  me  by  surviving  on 
exposed  rock  over  water ;  these  are  Pteris  senulata,  SdUigi- 
nella  denticulata,  and  Sedum  Sieboldii  variegata.  The  last»  of 
course,  dies  down  in  the  winter,  but  is  now  pushing  nicely  in 
spite  of  white  frosts  every  morning  for  the  last  we^.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  plant  for  the  rock  garden,  and  if  sufficiently  hardy 
will  DC  very  useful ;  but  snaus  are  so  fond  of  it  that  if  not 
sharply  looked  after  will  leave  none  of  it  to  stand  the  winter. 
— R.  C.,  CaHle  Chrd^iu^  St.  Ihgans. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  APPLE. 

A  COBBESPONDENT  sends  the  following  query: — ^*<  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  inform  me  respecting  Prince  Albert  Apple, 
whether  there  is  more  than  one  distinct  variety  bearing  tnat 
name.  I  have  a  tree  named  Prince  Albert  which  bears  fruit 
very  much  resembling  Minchall  Crab;  I  have  also  Lane's 
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Prince  Albert,  bnt  hare  not  yet  frnited  it"  As  the  subject 
may  be  of  interest  to  othera  of  our  readers  besides  "  G.  0.  S." 
we  gire  all  the  information  on  the  subject  of  which  we  are 


LANE'S  FBIKCB  ALBERT. 

The  best-known  Apple,  and  we  believe  the  first  to  bear  the 
name  of  Prince  Albert,  was  that  raised  by  Mr.  John  Lane  of 
Berkhampstead  from  Rosset  Nonpariel  fertilised  by  Dmnelow's 
Seedling.  It  received  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty 
and  Prince  Albert  visiting  Berkhampstead. 

Lane*s  Prince  Albert  (fig.  46,  page  822)  is  a  large  handsome 
Apple,  and  the  tree  is  an  immense  bearer.  The  shape  of  the  fruit 
is  snort,  conical,  or  ovate,  even  and  regular  in  its  outline,  with 
broad  ribs  round  the  crown.  Skin  smooth,  bright  grass  green 
at  first  but  changing  to  clear  pale  yellow  as  it  ripens,  and 
sometimes  with  fdnt  broken  streaks  of  red  on  the  side  next 
the  sun.  Eye  rather  small,  closed,  with  erect  pointed  seg- 
ments, which  are  reflexed  at  the  tips  and  set  in  a  deep  rather 
angular  basin.  Tube  funnel-shaped;  stamens  basal.  Stalk 
over  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  deep  round  cavity.  Flesh 
TeiT  tender,  juicy,  briskly  acid,  and  agreeably  flavoured.  Cells 
wide  open. 

A  very  excellent  kitchen  Apple,  in  use  from  October  tiU 
March. 

BMABT8  PEmCB  ALBERT. 

This  ia  a  variety  which  is  considerably  grown  in  Kent.    It 


Fig.  47.— Smart's  Prince  Albert. 

was  recently  brought  to  our  notice  by  Messrs.  Bunyard  of 
Maidstone. 

The  fruit  (fig.  47)  is  conical,  somewhat  snouted  towards  the 
apex,  and  with  obtuse  angles  on  the  sides  which  extend  to  the 
€ye,  round  which  they  form  prominent  ridges.  Some  specimens 
have  some  resemblance  to  Comidi  Gillmower  in  ttxe  shape. 
Skin  orange  yellow,  with  a  greenish  tinge  in  some  parts,  and 
covered  with  broken  streaks  of  crimson.  Eye  somewhat  open, 
with  erect  segments  deeply  inserted  in  an  angular  cavity ;  tube 
deep  fnnnel*shaped ;  stamens  marginaL  Stalk  short,  inserted 
all  its  length  in  a  deep  cavity.  Fl^  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  sweet, 
and  of  excellent  flavour.    Cells  wide  open. 

A  very  excellent  dessert  Apple,  whick  keeps  well  till  March 
and  April.  

IXIAS. 

Owing  to  the  Journal  not  having  of  late  reached  me  until 
Saturday,  I  have  been  compelled  to  lose  one  issue.  AH  I  pre- 
Tiously  stated  1  now  endorse  by  the  fact  that  I  merely  wrote 
that  which  I  had  witnessed,  and,  stnmge  to  say,  I  even  saw 
them  in  Mr.  Krelage's  establishment,  and  was  struck  with  the 
difference  in  the  length  of  spike  and  size  of  flower  existing 


between  them  and  those  that  are  so  often  exhibited  at  the 
London  shows.  Mr.  J.  H.  Krelage  draws  attention  to  the 
former  part  of  the  third  paragraph  of  my  notes  at  page  178, 
I  beg  also  to  draw  notice  to  the  latter  part,  as  taking  dis- 
connected parts  is  unfair  "in  dealing  with  a  general  state- 
ment."— H.  C.  J.,  Quermey, 


ROSES  AT  HEREFORD. 


I THDTK  it  will  be  admitted  that  our  climate  here  is  as  severe 
as  it  is  in  North  Worcestershire.  Our  experience  of  losses 
through  the  severity  of  the  winter  is  very  different  from  the 
statement  of  your  correspondent  ''A  Fbequsnt  Subsobibxb,** 
on  page  802.  We  have  not  lost  any  Tea  Roses  on  the  Mauetti ; 
on  the  contrary,  although  cut  back  by  the  frost  they  are  break- 
ing very  freely  and  promising  well.  On  a  bed  of  many 
hundreds  of  Marshal  Niel,  and  another  bed  c/t  Niphetoe,  I  do 
not  see  one  killed.  This  also  appUes  to  all  the  other  Teas  on 
the  Manetti  stock.  I  think,  therefore,  the  nurseryman  rdEerred 
to  in  the  letter  of  "A  Frequent  Subscbibsb"  must  be 
especially  unfortunate.         ^ 

Standard  Roses  have  suffered  fearfully.  We  have  taken  out 
of  one  quarter  1600  dead  plants.  Oomtesse  d'Oxford,  Duke  of 
Edinbuigh,  Eliza  Boelle,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Horace  Yemet, 
Lord  Macaulay,  Madame  Bellenden  Kerr,  Mdlle.  Eugenie 
Yerdier,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Marie  Baumann  are  considerably 
injury  especially  the  two  varieties  last  named.  Roses  in  the 
bud  state  on  Manetti  and  Briar  are  not  much  injured. — GsOBaE 
Dayisoh,  WhUe  Oron  29ursariei,  Hereford. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS— MAKING  A  BEGINNING. 

Thebb  is  a  fraternal  fbeling  prevalent  among  horticulturists 
which  causes  us  to  feel  friencQy  disposed  towaKLs  anyone  who 
is  struggling  with  difficulties,  ana  I  venture  to  think  that 
many  of  your  readers  will  sympathise  with  me  and  some 
few  perhaps  be  inclined  to  help  ue,  if  I  venture  to  state  my 
case. 

The  late  severe  weather  has  ffiven  the  ewijp  de  grBee  to  my 
Manetti  Roses ;  I  have  literally  nad  to  throw  away  hundreds. 
The  plants  had,  it  is  true,  suffered  from  the  poverty  of  the  soil 
and  uieir  constant  stru^le  for  existence,  but  they  would  have 
lasted  a  year  or  so  if  this  long— and,  alas !  still  lasting— winter 
had  not  destroyed  them;  consequently  I  have  an  immense 
space  of  grouna  which  is  denuded  of  plants.  Where  my  main 
rosery  was  I  have  planted  Potatoes^  but  in  the  ttont  of  my 
house  and  in  the  churchyard  I  have  had  to  buy  an  immense 
number  of  plants,  and  yet  there  is  room. 

1  have  b^gun  to  grow  herbaceous  plants,  and  I  want  to  malos 
a  good  collection  as  soon  as  possible.  Now  I  doubt  not  many 
of  your  readers  have  large  collections,  most  of  the  plants  A 
which  can  be,  not  only  without  detriment  but  positive  gain« 
thinned  or  divided.  Will  any  who  are  in  this  fortunate  con* 
dition  send  me  any  surplus  stock,  and  I  will  in  turn  give  them 
any  plants  which  I  am  able  to  divide  next  autumn  7  Failing 
this,  or  in  addition,  will  one  of  my  fellow  labourers  on  the 
staff  of  the  Journal  give  me  a  list  of  the  very  choicest  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  7  I  have  obtained  Mr.  Ware's  catalogue,  also 
Messrs.  Backhouse's  and  Mr.  Robert  Parker's,  but  the  number 
of  varieties  is  so  great  and  the  eulogistic  remarks  so  bewilder- 
ing  that  it  is  hard  work  to  select.  I  have  read  books  on  hardy 
flowers  and  alpine  plants,  but  I  am  if  possible  still  further 
bewildered.  I  nope,  then,  that  any  lover  and  grower  of  these 
hardy  plants  will  extend  the  right  hand  of  f^owship  to  me, 
and  will  give  me  a  list  of  the  very  best  varieties  now  in  com- 
merce ;  and  to  anyone  who  will  trust  me  so  far  as  to  send  me 
plants  I  will  undertake  to  give  them  in  return  next  autumn 
plants  to  the  same  value,  either  of  Irises,  Delphiniums,  or 
nerbaceous  Phloxes. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  Liliums.    I  do  not  know  that 

1  have  ever  met  with  so  much  contradictory  advice  as  to  the 
culture  of  any  plants  as  these,  and  this,  too,  from  people  who 
from  their  position  ought  to  Imow.  If  I  may  mention  names, 
Mr.  Barr  savs  Lilies  do  not  require,  do  not  even  like,  manure 
of  any  kind,  even  in  a  liquid  form ;  while  Mr.  Fish  recom- 
mends (in  his  ''  Bulbs  and  Bulb  Culture  ")  rotted  manure  as  a 
substitute  for  peat,  then  to  mulch  with  cocoa  fibre  refuse  or 

2  or  S  inches  of  manure  from  an  old  hotbed  or  Mushroom 
house,  and  in  dry  weather  recommends  two  or  three  good 
soakings  of  guano  water  or  common  house  sewage  of  moderate 
strengtiL  Then  as  to  site.  Mr.  Fish  recommends  partial  shade, 
and  speaks  of  one  of  the  best  places  for  them  to  be  among 
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American  plants,  while  otbeis  say  the  "  Lily  loves  sun,  not 
shade  as  some  growers  say."  Now  here  are  two  of  the  most 
essential  points  in  Lily  cultoie — soil  and  situation — concerning 
which  authorities  not  only  diSev  but  contradict  one  another. 
It  seems  as  if,  follow  which  course  we  may,  we  have  a 
chance  of  success,  but  I  should  like  to  know  which  is  the  best. 
Perhaps  this  letter  may  incite  some  of  my  learned  brethren  to 
write  an  article  on  Lilycoltore  ;  if  it  does  my  end  will  be  gained, 
and  no  one  wiii  leel  moce  giatef ol  than — Wyld  Savaqx. 


THE  BIRD  PEST. 


TssMJX  me  to  diaw  liie  special  attention  of  oar  readers  to 
the  following  leader  in  the  Standard  newspaper  of  the  16th  of 
April.  The  writer  is  eridently  a  reader  of  the  Journal  of 
Morti4mUwro^  for  he  not  only  quotes  Mr.  Radclyffe's  words, 
words  which  were  recently  printed  in  our  columns,  but  mentions 
that  writer's  nao^  He  also  quotes  my  words  and  makes  use 
of  my  arguments.  That  such  an  artide  should  appear  in  a 
daily  newspaper  is  a  great  gain  to  the  cause  of  common  sense. 
The  Jaurnidqf  MorticuUMre  is  a  weekly  paper,  and  also  chiefly 
goes  into  the  hands  of  one  class— that  connected  by  profession 
or  strong  taste  with  gardens ;  but  the  Standard  is  read  by  all 
classes.  If  Dean  Swift  gave  utterance  to  a  wise  thing  when 
he  wrote  "  He  that  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before  is  a  true  benefactor  to  his  country,"  he  also 
wxit^  wisely,  ^  Who,  in  a  time  of  great  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial depression,  when  grim  poverty  is  at  so  many  doors, 
shows  the  folly  of  allowing  birds  to  eat  the  food  of  man,  who 
points  out  where  is  wicked  waste  where  no  waste  ought  to  be." 
Let  us  make  every  bit  of  gronnd  productive  for  iofA — ^waste 
in  a  garden  is  as  bad  aa  waste  in  a  house.  I  would  plant  every 
railway  embankment  with  Apple  trees.  I  would  restore  the 
lost  balance  as  to  birds  in  the  coimtr>  districts  by  a  diminution 
of  their  numbers,  and  send  the  poor  man's  child  to  market 
with  Apples  and  Pears  unpacked,  and  so  more  valuable.  Who 
can  calculate  the  many  tnousands  of  pounds*  worth  of  fruit 
yeajly  destroyed  in  England  each  year  by  the  bird  thieves?  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  even  a  bird  lover  like  Mr.  Harrison  Weir 
shoots  the  bullfinch  atonee;  he- might  profitably  thin  down 
the  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  those  little  rascals  the  tomtits. — 
WuTSBi&E  Rector. 

"  The  inclement  qpiing  through  which  we  have  just  struggled 
has  not  been  without  it»  recompense,  or,  as  lawyers  would  sav, 
its  'set-off.*  Skilled  h(3ctic«lturists  are  looking  complacently 
forward  to  the  prospect  of  a  crop  such  as  has  not  been  seen 
for  many  years.  Sunshiny  days  in  early  spring  are  apt  to 
jKQve  as  treacherous  as  they  are  pleasant  and  inviting.  To 
j&ost  and  snow  succeed  rain,  and  upon  the  rain  there  follow 
l^gain  a  few  days  of  light,  dear,  bright,  fickle  sunshine.  The 
deceitful  welcome  tempts  the  young  buds.  Every  bough  and 
Mgf^kj  begins  to  give  promise  of  leafage  and  fruit ;  and  then, 
.without  notice,  winter  once  acain  resumes  its  grim  sway,  and 
■  the  buds  drop  from  the  bran<^  as  if  they  had  been  plucked, 
and  the  young  leaves  wither  as  if  they  had  been  scorched  and 
aeared.  This  year  no  such  phantasmagoria  of  fine  weather 
has  tempted  Nature  out  of  her  course.  All  over  the  country 
the  fruit  crop  is  late,  and  a  late  fruit  crop  is  almost  invariably 
a  good  one.  A  hard  forewinter,  a  late  spring,  and  a  rich 
kindly  summer  bring  to  its  perfection  the  rich  wealth  of 
antnmn.  In  Devonshire — ^the  queen  of  our  fruit-growing 
•oounties — the  winter  is,  as  a  rule,  sharp  and  keen,  and  the 
gpring  is  tardy,  but  the  summer  is  almost  tropical ;  and  in  a 
.good  year  the  Devonshire  cider  harvest,  when  the  crimson  and 
golden  weight  under  which  the  old  trees  in  the  orchard  groan 
and  creak  is  shaken  and  beaten  down  into  the  long  cool  grass 
beneath,  is  a  sight  well  worthy  the  painter's  brush. 

'*The  assiduous  grower  of  Apples  and  Pears,  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  wall  fruit  generally,  of  Strawberries, 
Ooofleberries,  Cunaats,  and  Raspberries,  finds  the  amari  alv- 
quid  in  his  lot.  Like  the  old  woman  who,  when  told  by  her 
rector  that  Providence  had  been  very  good  to  her,  replied  that 
possibly  it  might  be  so,  but  *■  it  was  all  taken  out  of  her  in  her 
corns ; '  so  in  spite  of  a  spring  which  is  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  summer  which  bids  fair  to  be  even  more 
than  it  might  be,  the  fruit-grower,  in  default  of  more  substan- 
tial ground  of  complaint,  is  dissatisfied  with  the  birds  on  the 
one  hand  and  with  the  insecte  on  the  other.  By  the  ordinary 
operation  of  Nature's  laws  the  birds  ought  to  eat  the  insects, 
and  the  insects  to  be  eaten  by  the  birds.  Such  at  any  rate  is 
the  view  of  Sir  John  Lubbuck,  of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  and 
other  estimable  pupils  of  Gilbert  White,  and  believers  in  that 


amiable  philosophy  which  assures  us  that  in  this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds  everyHiing  works -ill  the  best  of  all  possible 
ways.  The  fruit-growers,  however,  cannot  be  readily  brought 
to  accept  this  cheerful  view.  Mr.  Radclyffe,  although  'no  ad- 
vocate for  bird  annihilation,*  yet  roundly  declares  that  the 
birds  are  the  rtiin  of  all  his  fruit.  Before  the  winter  set  in  he 
counted  in  a  single  acre  of  cropland  no  less  than  thirty-seven 
blackbirds  and  thrushes.  These  marauders  puU  down  the 
Pears  and  pick  holes  in  them ;  tiiey  exterminate  the  Goose- 
berry crop,  and  they  pay  impartial  attention  to  CarnmtB^ 
Raspberries,  and  Cherries. 

''The  truth  is  that  Nature  wouM  iostitate,  preserve,  and 
keep  a  proper  balance  herself  if  we  only  gave  her  the  chance. 
But,  instead  of  leaving  her  free  to  take  her  own  course,  we 
interfere  with  her  operations.  We  remorscleasly  shoot^or  trap 
stoat  and  weasel,  goshawk,  sparrowhawk,  kite,  barrier,  ana 
owl,  and  then  we  wonder  that  the  small  birds  multiply  undnlj 
at  the  very  moment  when  we  ourselves  are  actually  overstock- 
ing our  orchards.** 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

OwTKG  to  the  past  severe  winter  much  extra  firing  has  been 
requisite  to  meet  the  demands  of  forcing  houses,  pits,  fcc,  but 
the  numerous  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  teatii^ 
that  many  have  been  deficient  in  boiler  power,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  read  the  different  remarks  that  have  been  made 
on  this  subject.  In  each  case  the  boiler  is  condemned,  bnt 
does  it  occur  to  no  one  that  the  setting  of  the  boilers  is  in  fanlt  t 
Of  the  numerous  boilers  now  in  the  market  each  claims  to  be 
the  best,  and  some  particular  boilers  are  said  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  with  very  little  fuel.  Others,  again,  are  guaran- 
teed to  heat  so  many  feet  of  piping  and  to  do  wonders.  But  it 
is  against  this  sort  of  teaching  that  I  wish  to  protest,  as  it  is 
very  misleading  to  the  amateur,  the  employer,  and  often  to  the 
gardener.  Experience  has  teught  me  that  if  we  want  heat  we 
must  have  fire,  and  that  the  best  and  cheapest  fuel  for  large 
apparatus  is  4  cwt.  of  coke  to  1  cwt.  of  coal.  The  use  of  coal 
causes  a  much  stronger  heat  than  when  coke  is  used  alone,  and 
with  the  proper  regulation  of  the  dampers  the  fuel  will  not 
bum  away  so  fast.  If  a  boiler  does  not  work  satisfactorily  the 
first  step  to  teke  is  to  see  if  there  be  any  bad  connections,, 
arrangements,  or  levels  in  the  pipes,  and  if  there  are  lose  no 
time  in  having  them  rectified,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
hot  water  will  ascend  but  will  not  descend  without  a  large  and 
wasteful  amount  of  fuel. 

As  far  as  the  shape  of  the  boiler  is  concerned  I  give  pre- 
ference to  Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co.*s  patent  tubular  as  recom- 
mended by  Messrs.  Henderson  at  page  274  of  the  Journal. 
Tet  in  recommending  this  boiler  I  do  not  condemn  all  others, 
but  I  certainly  must  condemn  the  unskilled  manner  in  which 
we  often  see  boilers  set  and  arranged.  In  cases  where  the  run 
of  pipes  exceeds  2000  feet  I  strongly  recommend  two  medium- 
sized  boilers  in  preference  to  one  extra  large  boQer,  as,  for 
instance,  should  the  weather  prove  mild  one  bailer  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  in  severe  weather  the  two  can  be  used  with 
much  greater  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  the  two  boilers 
will  not  consume  more  fuel  than  the  one  monster. — J.  Llotd 
Jones,  The  Mount, 


MIGNONETTE  IN  POTS. 

MiaNONiBTTB,  although  one  ol  the  commonest  plantB  in 
gardens  during  summer,  is  one  of  the  most  valnaUe  in  green* 
houses  during  winter  and  spring.  To  see  plants  in  lO-imdi 
pots  90  inches  high  aad  2  feet  in  diameter,  with  nearly  one 
hundred  spikes  of  blocn  on  each  plant,  is  very  pleaaing  to  an 
employer  on  ChTistma»4ay  {/r  New  Tear^s  eve.  It  is  plfawmt 
also  to  the  gardener  to  be  aslced  with  an  ezclamaftiam  ai  anr- 
prise,  *'  How  do  yon  grow  the  plMits  so  fine  ?  *'  2^  plan  I 
adopt  is  as  follows  : — 

I  BOW  the  seed  during  the  first  week  in  ApriL  Aa  soon  as 
the  plants  are  large  enough  they  are  potted  in  single  pots,  aad 
are  carefully  attended  to  in  watering,  potting,  pinching,  and 
staking.  I  do  not  enter  into  details  of  culture,  as  these  have 
been  admirably  supplied  by  Mr.  Bardney  on  page  265.  Half 
a  dozen  plants  of  the  above  size  have  furnished  me  with  spikes 
of  bloom  since  last  October ;  three  plants  for  the  early  part 
of  the  winter,  and  three  more  for  succession,  which  are  saffi- 
cient  for  a  small  house.  One  plant  that  I  am  saving  for  seed 
has  spikes  from  8  to  10  inches  long.  The  variety  that  I  have 
grown  this  year  is  Miles's  Spiral.    I  shall  grow  it  again,  not 
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expecting  to  oompete  with  the  first-class  gardenersi  as  I  am 
only — ^A  Novice. 


'       NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  PQFCTLAB  VLOWBR  SHOW  instituted  bj  the  Council  of  the 
Boyal  Horticnltoral  Sodetj  was  held  last  year  on  Whit-Mon- 
day at  South  Kensington*  A  similar  gathering  is  announced 
to  be  held  on  June  2nd,  when  the  Sxiiety's  medals  will  be 
awarded  to  artisans  and  the  working  classes  generally  for  pro- 
ducts grown  in  the  metropolitan  district.  Contributions  to  the 
prize  schedule  from  friends  to  this  moyement,  in  order  that 
the  wholesome  influence  of  horticulture  may  extend  to  the 
humbler  sections  of  the  community,  may  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Jennings,  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

A  RoBB  Society  has  been  established  at  Famingham 

imder  influential  patronage,  and  the  first  Show  is  to  be  held 
on  June  25th — ^the  same  day  as  the  Norwich  fixture.  The 
daases  are  numerous  and  the  prizes  good.  Mr.  F.  Bumside  is 
the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Undkb  the  influence  of  a  few  warm  days — suddenly 

followed,  however,  by  colder  weather — deciduous  tbees  and 
SHRTJB8  in  the  vicinity  of  London  have  burst  into  growth  with 
considerable  rapidity.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  being 
afforded  with  other  districts  it  may  be  stated  that  on  the 
l^velly  soils  south  of  the  Thames  many  early  Chestnut  trees 
have  made  from  4  to  6  inches  of  growth,  and  the  flower  trusses 
are  clearly  visible.  Sycamores  have  leaves  3  to  4  inches  in 
diameter.  Thorns  are  quite  green,  Beeches  and  Elms  are  just 
unfolding  their  foliage,  and  Lilacs  are  approaching  the  stage 
when  the  colour  of  the  flowers  can  be  perceived  in  the  fa^ 
swelling  bads. 

The  beds  and  borders  in  the  Cbybtal  Palace  are 

now  very  gay.  In  consequence  of  the  dull  cold  season  Hya- 
cinths have  continued  fresh  for  an  unusual  length  of  time,  and 
are  yet  seen  in  great  numbers.  Cinerarias  are  admirably 
gTOwn ;  these,  with  masses  of  Azaleas  and  various  other  flowers, 
render  the  structure  extremely  cheerful*  A  favourite  plant, 
which  is  largely  grown  for  affording  relief  to  the  floral  masses, 
is  the  Crested  Fern,  Nephrodium  moUe  corymbiferum,  and  it 
answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

Wk  have  recently  inspected  BiFPnffGlLLE*8  pbopa- 

OATIK6  FBAME  at  work,  and  do  not  hesitate  pronouncing  it  a 
valuable  aid  to  amateurs  and  gardeners.  For  raising  tender 
plants  from  seed  and  striking  cuttings  top  and  bottom  heat 
with  a  close  moist  atmosphere  are  indispensable.  Even  a 
well-heated  house  in  which  plants  are  grown  is  unsuitable 
for  propagation,  because  the  amount  of  air  requisite  for  the 

Slants  18  6ital  to  the  cuttings.  In  the  great  majority  of  gar- 
ena  propagating  houses  are  not  provided,  and  a  vast  number 
of  amateurs  are  unable  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  dung 
frame.  The  propagating  case  in  question,  heated  by  paraffin, 
will  fonn  a  substitute  for  those  structures  of  practical  utility. 
Placed  in  a  suitable  position  in  the  interior  of  a  glass  structure, 
a  Uffge-sised  case  would  enable  hundreds  of  plants  being  raised 
in  a  few  months.  The  lamp  for  heating  is  placed  outside  the 
frame,  and  no  deleterions  fumes  can  enter  its  interior.  The  flame 
aets  on  a  shallow  vessel — a  sine  tray  containing  water  about 
B  inches  in  depth.  This  is  covered  with  slates,  which  support 
the  necessary  quantity  of  fibre  or  other  material  for  plunging 
the  pots  in.  A  top  and  bottom  heat  of  from  tt)^  to  80^  can  be 
yn^fn^AftpaH  at  will,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  the  atmosphere 
is  flpweet,  moist^  and  genial,  evidence  is  at  onoe  afforded  ot  the 
real  nsefulaesa  of  t^  simple  contrivance.  The  cases  are  not 
got  vpin  an  attractive  style  1e  ^  catch  the  eye,"  hot  the  chief 
object  of  the  inventor  has  been  to  render  them  useful.  They 
are  plain,  portable,  and  serviceable,  and  with  proper  manage- 
ment will  answer  well  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Amongst  the  multitude  of  beautiful  plants  now  to  be 

«een  in  Covent  Garden  Market  we  recently  noticed  some  very 
fine  Hydranoeab  in  6  and  S-inch  pots.  These  plants  were  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  individual  flowers 
and  heads,  the  latter  being  from  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter ; 
the  foliage  was  also  fresh  and  healthy.  Sach  plants  as  these 
are  invaluable  for  decorative  purposes. 

«  A.  M.  B."  thanks  "  H.  C.  Y."  for  information  about  the 

species  of  spideb  with  white  markings  observed  on  a  healthy 
noee  tree,  and  for  remarks  on  the  habits  of  spiders  generally, 
hut  would  be  also  glad  to  know  whether  naturalists  are  agreed 
that  spiders  are  not  injurious  to  plants.    '^  A.  M.  B."  is  under 


the  impression  that  some  kinds  of  spiders  feed  on  the  pulp  of 
the  green  foliage  of  Roses,  the  leaves  presenting  then  a  bruised, 
blackened,  and  unsightly  appearance,  and  until  assured  on  this 
point  prefers  to  protect  the  Roses  rather  than  the  spiders. 

Mb.  Babdnet  informs  us  that  in  one  of  the  plant 

booses  at  Wooltok  Hall  near  Liverpool  a  plant  of  Bona* 
partea  juncea  has  a  flower  spike  12  feet  in  length ;  the  flowers 
are  greenish  yellow  in  colour,  and  the  spike  has  now  a  number 
of  seed  pods  upon  it.  He  also  noticed  a  plant  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  vexillarium,  one  break  producing  four  spikes  bearing 
twenty-four  flowers ;  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  one  break  pro- 
ducing two  spikes  and  forty  flowers ;  and  Calanthe  veratrifolia 
with  ten  spikes.  The  same  house  contained  a  good  plant  of 
Anthurium  Schertzerianum  in  flower.  The  condition  of  the 
garden,  observes  our  correspondent,  reflects  great  credit  upon 
Mr.  Faulkner  the  gardener. 

The  plant  houses  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gabdens, 

Edikbubgh,  have  recently  been  re-arranged  by  Mr.  Sadler. 
In  the  large  Pahn  house  two  large  specimens  which  died  last 
year  have  been  removed,  and  more  space  has  been  conse- 
quently secured  for  the  development  of  other  specimens  which 
before  were  crowded.  Some  of  the  Palms  are  at  present 
flowering.  The  frost  has  somewhat  browned  some  of  the 
Conifers  in  the  grounds ;  and  the  rockery,  which  in  former 
years  used  to  be  very  interesting  at  this  season,  is  still  almost 
destitute  of  flowers.  It  is  doubtful  if  some  of  the  very  early 
plants  will  flower  at  all  this  season. 

Few  New  Holland  plants  excel  EuTAxiA  utbtifolia 

in  delicate  prettiness.  The  leaves  are  small,  rigid,  acute,  and 
dark  green ;  the  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  the  lower  poitions 
of  the  alse  and  standard  are  shaded  with  orange  red.  It  may 
be  grown  into  a  pretty  shrub  for  the  greenhouse  in  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  loam,  the  pots  being  well  drained.  This  plant 
was  introduced  about  1803,  and  is  now  flowering  freely  at 
Kew. 

A  cobbespondent,  "  X.  T.  Z.,*'  adopts  the  following 

plan  of  destboyiko  fbuit-eatikg  bibdb  : — *'Take  an  ordi- 
nary spring  rat  trap  (I  use  three  or  four)  and  tie  a  Strawberry 
on  tiie  plate.  The  bird  will  peck  at  the  fruit,  setting  ftee  the 
trap,  which  catches  the  bird  across  the  head,  killing  it  imme- 
diately. For  bait  use  any  fruit  that  is  in  season.  I  catch 
many  birds  with  a  slice  of  Pear  tied  on  the  trap.  By  adopting 
this  plan  even  ardent  bird-protectors  wiU  admit  that  you 
only  catch  the  birds  that  eat  the  fruit." 

A  bemabkablt  fine  Gloxinia  is  L£ON  DE  Fbemen- 

ville  ;  the  throat  is  a  very  dark  and  rich  purple,  fading  to 
blue  on  the  marg^  of  the  corolla ;  the  flowers  of  fine  size  and 
shape  ;  foliage  large  and  good. 

In  reply  to  *'  Delta"  on  page  311  relative  to  Rasp- 

BBBBT  CAKva  being  killed  when  secured  to  a  wire  trellis 
Mr.  Whitherspoon  writes  as  follows: — "A  few  years  ago  I 
saw  a  row  of  Raspberry  canes  trained  to  a  wire  trellis  all 
dead ;  they  had  a  burnt  appearance.  My  impression  was  that 
the  wire  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  I  then  considered 
that  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  &om  so  using  wise,  but  I 
have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  proof  since.  Your  eoneapoxt* 
dent's  case  may  be  a  second  instance." 

One  of  the  most  distinct  and  valuable  of  ornamental 

Conifers  is  Cbyptomebia  elegakb.  Although  in  appearance 
it  is  tender,  yet  it  has  resisted  the  effects  of  the  late  severe 
weather  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  is  browned,  as  it  always 
is  during  the  winter,  but  we  believe  it  has  sustained  little  if 
any  injury.  We  recently  saw  a  very  fine  example  of  it  in 
Miss  Christy's  garden  at  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston-on-Thames, 
not  a  spray  of  which  has  been  injured,  while  some  of  the 
Wellingtonias  in  the  same  garden  are  much  shrivelled.  Cryp- 
-tomeria  elegans  is  suitable  for  gardens  large  or  small,  and  for 
flower  beds  during  the  winter,  where  it  shows  to  advantage 
when  associated  with  such  evergreens  as  Aucubas.  Xt,  too, 
strikes  more  readily  from  cuttings  than  most  Conifers*  .small 
plants  in  pots  beiog  very  ornamental  for  window  sills,  balconies, 
vases,  and  other  decorative  purposes, 

In  the  stove  at  Kew  the  remarkable  OocHLlOSTSlCA 

Jacobianum  may  be  seen  in  flower.  This  plant  was  intro- 
duced from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Amazon  River  in  1866, 
and  is  included  with  its  allies  the  Tradescantias  in  the  natural 
order  Commelynacesd.  The  bracts  and  sepals  are  of  a  delicate 
pale  purple  hue,  the  petals  are  bright  blue  and  fringed^  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  an  inflorescence  arising  from  the  tadht  of 
veiy  long  imbricated  leaves.    In  the  same  house  RUMHBA 
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XACBOPHTLLA  is  bearing  a  dense  head  4  to  6  inches  throngh 
of  pure  white  flowers.  This  is  a  beautiful  Bubiaceoas  plants 
which  was  introduced  from  Brazil  in  1866,  and  flowered  in  the 
Pine  Apple  Kurseiy  in  1867.  The  foliage  is  laiige  and  dark 
green,  contrasting  well  with  the  termintd  white  heads.  The 
plant  requires  a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and  a  brisk 
heat  to  obtain  it  in  perfection.  A  plant  was  recently  staged 
by  Mi.  Wills  in  his  group  at  South  Kensington. 

"  H.  F. "  writes : — "  Will  any  of  your  readers  who  may 

possibly  have  read  or  heard  accounts  of  the  winter  of  1813-14, 
state  whether  that  winter  was,  like  the  one  we  haye  just  passed 
through,  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  sun  7  This  may  seem  a 
strange  question,  but  the  reason  I  ask  is  this :  An  old  Scotch 
gardener  once  told  a  relative  of  mine  that  during  that  terrible 
winter  he  did  not  see  the  sun  for  upwards  of  six  weeks.  He 
was  at  that  time  liying  at  a  then  noted  gardening  establish- 
ment in  Cambridgeshire,  and  having  but  recently  left  his 
native  country  he  asked  in  some  dismay,  Does  the  sun  ever 
shin^  in  England  ?  The  old  gardener  was,  I  believe,  generally 
correct  in  his  statements,  and  if  the  above  was  true  it  would 
seem  that  dull  as  the  past  winter  has  been,  it  has  only  been  « 
proof  that  what  has  been  before  may  be  again.  Perhaps  wspie 
of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  give  some  information  that  iMll 
confirm  the  above  facts." 

The  rare  Orchid  Schombubokia  tibicinib,  a  native 

of  Honduras,  is  now  in  blopm  at  Kew.  The  spike  is  about 
3  feet  in  l^ngt^,  with  eight  fine  flowers  clustered  near  its 
summit.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  purple,  the  labellum  being 
a  similar  colour;  with  rexldish  veins  in  the  throat.  It  was 
introduced  in  1834.  Several  Cypripedlums  are  also  flowering, 
0.  candatum  being  especially  noticeable  with  very  long  petals. 


MARECHAL    NIEL  A  NOISETTE— TREATMENT 

UNDER  GLASS. 

I  AM  confirmed  in  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  Marshal 
Niel  being  a  Noisette  by  an  opportunity  I  have  just  had  of  in- 
specting several  plants  grown  under  glass  in  the  neighboCtr- 
hood  of  Reigate  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  rosarian  of  many  years* 
standing.  His  treatment  is  peculiar,  and  promises  success-* 
at  least,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  his  present 
show  of  bloom  buds.  A  few  sunny  days  and  he  will  nave  a 
chariuing  display.  The  plants  are  not  large,  but  carefully, 
grown,  and.  I  have  thought  his  method  worth  descnbing  in 
the  pages  of  the  Rose  Journal.  He  allows  nothing  older  than 
three-years  wood,  two  for  choice ;  every  twig  of  everything 
else  is  pruned  away  in  November,  the  lotag  shoots  at  the  same 
time  being  cut  in  all  along  as  smooth  as  a  walking  stick.  The 
branches  are  then  bent  down  so  as  to  induce  bloom  buds  to 
break  all  along,  and  stout  shoots  of  new  wood  to  start  from 
the  older  portions.  The  result  is  satisfactory,  and  at  the  same 
time  peculiar.  On  the  three-year-old  shoots,  of  which  he  had 
left  one,  the  blooms  are  single  and  comparatively  small' and 
weakly.  The  two-year-old  branches  have  finer  bloom  buds, 
but  on  last  year's  wood  the  new  shoots  are  by  far  the  finest, 
and  almost  every  bloom  has  its  two  or  three  attendants.  The 
blooming  will  somewhat  illustrate  that  remark  of  Lord  Byion — 

«  A  Iftdy,  with  h«r  daoghtCT  or  ber  nieces, 
Is  like  A  guinea  with  seven  shilling  pieces." 
—A.  C. 

PRESERVATION  OF  BIRDS— FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

I  QUTTB  agree  with  your  correspondent,  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Badclyffe,  that  annihilation  of  birds  in  this  wooded  part  of 
the  country  is  almost  impossible.  Although  a  lover  of  birds,  I 
maintain  their  preservation  is  quite  necessary  to  a  certain 
extent^  yet  still  there  should  be  a  limit  to  all  fruit  and  bud- 
eating  birds.  The  Gk)oseberries  and  other  fruit  trees  have 
escaped  being  deprived  of  their  buds  this  season,  although  the 
winter  has  l^n  so  severe  and  long.  Last  spring  the  Qoose- 
berry  crop  was  a  &ilure  owing  to  the  birds  and  late  frosts.  On 
car^ully  watching  I  found  much  mischief  done  by  sparrows, 
chaffinches,  and  tomtits — not  by  bullfinches,  as  they  are  scarce 
here,  in  fact  I  have  only  seen  two  during  the  whole  winter  ; 
therefore  those  who  think  the  bullfinch  is  the  only  bird  which 
divests  the  Goosebexries  and  other  fruit  trees  of  their  buds 
in  spring  are  in  error.  The  blackbird  and  thrush,  sparrow 
and  chaffinch,  are  becoming  a  serious  evil  owing  to  the  inczease 
of  numbers  caused  by  the  absurd  Preservation  Act  If  we 
were  not  to  cover  fruit  trees,  Peas,  and  many  other  crops  with 


nets,  which  is  a  work  of  no  little  trouble  and  anxiety,  we 
should  certainly  lose  the  crops. 

Owing  to  the  very  late  season  I  have  great  &ith  in  abundant 
fruit  crops.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  other  bush  fruits  look 
well  and  promise  a  good  crop.  Apples  and  Pears  show  well 
for  a  great  bloom ;  Plums  and  Cherries  also  promise  well  for  a 
crop ;  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  in  full  bloom,  and 
being  protected  with  glass  coping  will  undoubtedly  yield  an 
abunduit  crop. — H.  C.  Oolb,  The  Gardens,  Tumworth. 

PILLAR  PLANTS. 

Fob  clothing  pillars  in  conservatories  some  plants  aie 
particularly  appropriate.  Twining  or  climbing  plants  axe  em- 
ployed, but  they  are  not  nearly  so  efifective  as  those  tliat 
nave  a  semi-scanaent,  or,  what  is  better,  a  pendulous  habit.  Mi- 
mosa prostrata  may  be  taken  as  an  excellent  typical  pillar 
plant,  its  balls  of  pink  being  very  effective.  Acacia  Riceana  is 
also  very  effective ;  A.  juniperina  being  little  less  so.  A.  ole- 
ifera  elegans,  A.  armata,  and  A.  pulchella  may  be  mentioned, 
as  suitable.  Correas  are  very  effective,  particularly  C.  spedoea 
major.  Few  plants  surpass  the  neglected  Habrothamnns  aa- 
lantiacus,  H.  elegans,  H.  fasciculans,  and  the  newer  H.  Newellf. 
Abutilons  are  peculiarly  fitting,  their  pendulous  bells  showing 
to  great  advantage.  Mitraria  coccinea  with  its  bright  scarlet 
flowers  in  early  summer  is  truly  grand,  and  in  late  summer 
the  straggling  habit  and  the  sky  blue  flowers  of  Plnmbaga 
capensisare  so  effective.  Bhynchospermum  jasminoides  and 
its  variegated  form  are  beautiful  and  fragrant  Fuchsias  are 
unrivall^  in  their  season,  and  Heliotropes  always  have  their 
admirers  ;  and  by  no  means  despicable  are  Tropseolums  of  the 
Lobbianum  section.  Tea  Roses  are  particularly  acceptable,, 
and  have  a  looseness  veiy  different  to  the  formality  of  twining 
plants.  The  Thibaudias  with  their  tubular  flowers  cannot  be 
excelled,  whilst  for  a  mass  of  golden  fragrance  Cy tisus  race- 
mosus  elegans  is  superb.  Many  others  might  be  mentioned, 
but  enough  plants  have  been  enumerated  to  show  that  there  is 
no  need  to  have  unclothed  pillars,  but  they  may  be  rendered 
bright  with  verdure  and  flowers. — G.  Abbey. 


WINTERLY  WEATHEI^-BULLFINCHES. 

Afteb  such  a  hard  winter  we  looked  for  a  favourable  sprfng, 
but  in  this  we  are  disappointed,  for  on  the  night  of  the  l(& 
inst  we  had  a  few  degrees  of  frost  On  the  11th,  10^  ;  on  the 
12th,  9°,  with  snow  faUing  each  day,  and  at  one  time  it  covered 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  4  inches.  Again  on  the  16th  we  had 
6^,  and  on  the  17th  4^  and  this  morning,  April  22nd,  €^. 
Apricots  here  are,  I  fear,  all  killed.  We  have  a  grand  show  of 
Peach  bloom  on  a  wall  covered  with  glass  coping,  and  three 
nets  hanging  in  front.  The  blossom  I  think  is  safe,  as  there 
are  Potatoes  4  to  6  inches  high  under  the  wall,  and  these  have 
escaped  with  a  touch  of  frost  here  and  there. 

A  word  about  that  rogue  the  bullfinch.  It  is  really  dis- 
heartening to  see  what  mischief  it  has  done  here.  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Damson  trees  have  been  cleared  of  their  buds.  These 
birds  deserve  all  thst  has  been  written  against  them.  Although 
we  started  with  ten  birds,  which  have  done  their  work  well,  we 
see  only  a  pair  now  ;  the  others  have  gone,  after  cltH^Tiyig  all 
the  trees  hers. 

One  little  weakness  of  this  ''big  bully'*  has  not  hitherto 
been  noticed.  We  grow  a  great  number  of  Violets,  and  the 
havoc  the  bullfinches  do  with  them  is  really  surprising ;  the^y 
keep  visiting  the  Violets  all  the  winter,  the  seed  of  which  thej 
are  more  than  fond  of.  They  would  be  most  welcome  to  that, 
but  unfortunately  they  have  a  similar  fancy  for  the  flower 
buds,  and  even  when  the  flowers  are  partly  open  they  pick 
them.  To  me  birds  are  like  other  pets.  Bo  long  as  they  keep 
their  place  ne  one  cherishes  them  more  than  I  do,  but  there  murt 
be  a  limit. — J.  Tatlob,  Hardwick  Change, 

BIRDSALL  HOUSE, 

THE  SEAT  OP  THE  BIGHT  HON.  LOBD  MIDDLBTOIT. 

BiBDBALL  House  is  situate  on  the  north  part  of  the  York- 
shire wolds  twenty  miles  from  York.  The  gardens,  which  aie 
new,  are  about  600  yards  from  the  mansion.  A  sunk  fence 
divides  them  from  the  park  on  the  south  and  east  sides^  and  a 
wall  separates  them  from  the  high  road  on  the  north  and  west 
They  comprise  an  area  of  eight  acres,  four  of  which  in  the 
centre  are  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  12  feet  high.  The  south 
aspect  of  the  north  wall  is  occupied  by  a  fine  range  of  ghui 
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boosM  MTsnged  u  lollows — A  corridor  3£0  feet  long  and 
10  feet  wide  divided  into  four  parla,  two  of  which  are  devoted 
to  the  cultiTatioii  of  Peachesi  and  two  are  occupied  bj  Ca- 
■nelljaa,  Soaea,  Heliotropei,  and  Daphnea  planted  againat  Ihe 
north  wall.    In  tlie  front  of  the  tK>as««  u  a  g]ate  shelf  for 

?Ianti  in  pota.  Under  the  walk,  which  is  formed  of  strong 
orkahiie  flagstone,  are  the  main  pipes  from  the  boilen  tot 
heating  the  span-roofed  hooaea.  Ihese  bouaes  are  [ilaced  at 
right  anglea  to  the  conidw.  AiranBcnienta  have  been  made 
for  aeren  honsea,  and  ftve  tune  alreaa;  been  erected,  good  and 
EubttMitial,  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  tbey 
BT«  built.  In  the  centre  is  a  conserratotr  86  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide,  and  IT  feet  high.  This  la  filled  with  Palms,  Camellias, 
Oraiics  trees,  Bhododendnuu,  I^pagerias,  and  other  fioweiing 
and  &li^  pUnta,  Tree  Perns,  &c.  Noticeable  are  fine  plants 
of  Bbododendron  Edgworthii  and  B.  GibconiL  The  pillaraand 
roof  aie  oovered  with  climbing  plauta,  such  as  TacsoniM,  CU- 


anthuses,  Jasmines,  Acacias,  FlDmbagos,  Coleasand  !U>p«gerias, 
which  are  growing  luxuriantly,  producing  a  beautifal  effect. 
(See  fig.  18.) 

On  each  side  of  this  house  is  a  apan-TOofed  vinety  76  feet 
long,  25  feetwide,  built  on  Foster's  patent  iron  atandaid  pillars. 
The  Vines  in  these  honsea  bare  done  lemarlcablj  well,  and  are 
planted  inside  in  bordei^  which  also  extend  12  to  14  feet  out- 
side the  houses.  Supernumerary  Vines  in  large  pots  aje 
plunged  in  the  borders  on  each  side  of  the  centre  w(& ;  they 
hare  carried  heavy  crops  and  will  shortly  be  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  permanent  Tines,  which  weie  all  struck  on  the 
place  in  pieces  of  tnrf  and  planted  out  when  about  2  feet  high. 
The  varieties  grown  are  Black  Hambnrgb,  Foster's  Seedling, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  Ferdinand  de  LesEepa,  Dr.  Hogg,  Bladi 
Prince,  Untcat  Hambiirgb,  Oroe  Colman,  Mra.  Pince'a  Uoical^ 
BUck  Alicantj  Unseat  of  Alexandria,  Xrebbiano,  Baiain  da 
Calabria,  Boyal  Tinejard,  and  Barbaros«a. 


tif.  18.— CONSIBVITOB 

Beyond  the  Tineries  are  placed  two  forcing  and  plant  houses 
each  76  feet  long  by  IS  feet  wide,  and  divided  into  three  parts. . 
They  are  occnpied  with  Orchids,  flowering  and  foliage  stove 
plants.  Noticeable  an  fine  plaoto  of  Croton  Weismanii,  C.  Dia- 
laeli,  C-  msjecticas,  C  nndalatom,  C.  Teitcbli,  &c,  also  good 
planta  of  BoogainvlllMa,  Fiandaceas,  and  Eachajiaes ;  a  very 
line  apecimen  of  Davallia  Hooreana,  with  Adiantnm  farleyense, 
A.  pnnceps,  A.  graciUimnm  equally  good  ;  Cycas  reroluta, 
C.  cirdnalis,  Ynocaa,  Fhorminms,  Ice.,  promising  well.  Other 
divisions  are  emplojed  for  Melons  and  Tomatoes,  and  one  for 
PigB  in  12-inch  pots,  which  give  several  heavy  crops  daring 
the  year. 

Behind  the  north  wall  and  opening  into  the  corridor  are  a 
lean-to  plant  house,  a  fernery,  a  Mowroom  house  and  potting 
sheds,  so  that  plants  are  not  exposed  to  the  cold  air  when  con- 
veyed from  one  houae  to  another.  The  Uu^room  houae  i* 
la^e  and  roomy,  compoaed  of  brick  archea  with  table  in  front 
fiir  blanchbg  Endive  and  (oicing  bulbs,  pita  nndemeath  for 
Seakale,  Bhabarb,  ko. 

At  the  north-west  comer  of  the  garden  is  a  range  of  forcing 
^ts  five  in  nomber,  40  feet  long  and  10  to  6  feet  wide.  Ur. 
Wadds,  the  gardener,  speaks  reiy  highly  of  Uiia  range  for 
forcing  French  Beans,  Potatoe«,  and  Cucumbers.  A  space  at 
the  buk  of  these  pits  is  left  for  a  lean-to  vinery  and  a  Peach 


bonse.  At  the  north-east  wniei  apposite  is  a  space  left  for 
Fig  and  other  houses.  An  Apricot  abed  ooaapiea  a  space  ia 
Uie  back  vard  100  feet  by  12  leet  facing  th«  eart.  This  is 
Merely  a  shed  without  front  lights,  and  is  similar  to  Ur.  Pear- 
son's of  ChilweU  Noneries,  d^cribed  on  page  206,  toL  zxiv., 
of  this  Journal.  The  young  trees  have  madenBUu:kiU)le  growth. 
This  ia  a  most  useful  house  for  nany  purposes. 

The  low  apan-roof  bouse  in  the  bade  yard  ia  occupied  with 
Gardenias  in  pots.  A  water  tank  fill^  up  one  side  through 
which  bot-water  pipea  paaa  thus  giving  out  the  moiat  atmo- 
aphere  these  planta  luxuriate  in,  and  producing  blooma  some- 
times aa  large  aa,Camellias.' ■  .The  plant  house  on  the  north  side 
containa  a  numtier  of  fine  young  rtMlrnit  suitable  for  houae 
decoration.  Great  qnaatitlsa<:i  aonid  Qenniomsi  Cydameiui, 
and  ChryianthemumB  mn  also  prapated  there  for  winter  ose. 

On  the  north  wall  is  a  range  Of  aheds,  conaiating  of  office,  Otape 
room,  fruit  room,  tool  Bh«^  washing  sbed,  root  shed,  lahooien' 
meaa  rooms,  boiler  bouse,  stable  and  cart  shed.  The  housea 
are  heated  by  three  of  Oie  Trentham  Improved  Cornish  boiler* 
and  a  small  tubular.  One  of  Cowan'a  lime-bununs  apparatus 
ia  fixed  so  that  it  can  be  used  whan  lime  is  required  6a  estate 
or  garden  purpoaea,  and  continues  to  work  vei^  well.  The 
garden  waUcs  are  of  a  sufficient  width  to  admit  eaniagea  oi 
c^te,  and  are  edged  with  dark-coloured  omanenlal  tilei.    Ab 
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gravel  is  very  scarce  in  the  neighbomhood  the  walks  arc  made 
with  roagh  asphalt  with  gravel  at  the  top,  and  are  very  solid 
and  durable. 

The  enclosed  garden  is  divided  into  four  quarters  with 
borders  round  the  walls.  Eight  lines  of  espalier  fences  ran 
across  the  garden  from  north  to  south,  and  are  covered  with 
dessert  Pear  and  Apple  trees.  The  slips  of  ground  outside 
the  inner  garden  are  planted  with  fruit  trees.  The  walls  are 
all  covered  with  strong  galvanised  wire  placed  perpendicu- 
larly and  6  inches  apart,  which  answers  well  for  all  Kinds  of 
training. 

On  the  south  wall  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  are  trained ; 
on  the  north  Morello  Cherries  ;  on  the  east  and  west  Apricots, 
dessert  Cherries,  and  Pears.  The  trees  are  in  fine  robust 
health,  and  well  trained.  Every  advantage  has  been  taken 
to  improve  the  already  good  friable  loam  by  burning  the  turf 
in  the  open  quarters  and  by  bringing  hundreds  of  loads  of  soil 
from  different  parts  of  the  estate,  and  by  draining  the  ground, 
also  laying  water  pipes  in  all  parts  of  the  garden  for  watering 
in  hot  weather.  Ornamental  iron  gates  are  fixed  in  the  three 
principal  entrances  to  the  gardens,  and  have  a  very  good 
appearance.  The  gardener's  house  is  situated  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  garden,  and  is  well  built  of  freestone  with 
every  convenience  for  comfort.  The  young  men's  rooms  are  in 
the  frame  yard  on  the  south  wall  fiu:ing  the  range  of  sheds,  a 
very  suitable  and  healthy  place  for  them.  The  giudener's 
house,  men's  rooms,  and  sheds  are  lighted  with  gas  and  sup- 
plied with  abandance  of  good  water  obtained  from  the  hills 
above  the  gaiilens. 

The  whole  has  been  laid  out  and  constroeted  sisice  1873. 
The  glass  hooses,  heating  apparatus,  Itc.,  were  ail  erected 
by  Messrs.  Foster  k  Pearson,  hortieidtBral  builden,  Beeston, 
near  Nottingbam,  and  are  most  credilable  to  those  gentle- 
men.  The  ^n  was  by  Mr.  B.  Wadda,  his  lordship's  present 
gaidener. — ^TBito!B. 


petals,  with  no  pale  border,  a  maiked  contrast  to  the  half 
prostrate  flexuous-stemmed  C.  silenoides." — (ifrwi.,  t.  6412.) 

Anemonopbis  hacrophtlla.  Nat.  ord.,  RanunculacesB. — 
"It  was  discovered  in  North  Japan  by  the  Dutch  traveller  and 
naturalist  Siebold,  and  described  by  him  and  his  coadjutor  in 
publication,  Zuccarini,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bavarian. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  about  1847.  Since  then  it  has  been  col- 
lected by  Tchnonoski  in  1864,  and  specimens  communicated  by 
him  to  Maximovicz,  the  very  learned  Russian  botanist,  who  spent 
many  years  in  the  exploration  of  the  Japanese  Archipelago, 
and  by  whom  magnificent  dried  specimens  were  sent  to  Kew. 
Anemonopsis  is  a  near  ally  of  Cimicifuga,  differing  in  its  very 
large  Anemone-like  flower  and  in  the  shape  of  the  petals.  It 
consists  of  but  one  species." — (/Wrf.,  t.  6413.) 


POSTBAITB  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS 


LOAflA  TVLCancA.  Nat  ard^  T  ntmw  "H  Andr^,  who 
intEodaoed  thia  pretly  plant  into  cultivation  daiii^  his  expe- 
dition to  fke  Andea  of  New  Grenada  and  Bqoador,  states  in 
the  *  Bevae  Hortioole '  that  he  found  it  in  June,  1876,  forranig 
a  conmon  branched  bosh  on  the  banks  ai  tte  river  PitatoB, 
also  occurring  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Corazon,  on  the 
westen  slope  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  9000  to 
10y6€0ieet  abote  the  sea.  The9«ie  speehnens  in  the  Kew 
herbarium  gathered  by  gjfwiann  in  Anguat,  1847,  at  the 
village  of  flotsiwSi  also  m  Sqnadof.  Like  the  other 
mcmben  of  its  family  it  is  covered  with  stiiiging  bristles." — 
{Bat.  Mag^  t.  6410.) 

IHT7I«A  HOOKEBI.  Nat.  ord..  Composite.-— "A  very  free- 
flowering  pexennial,  with  leaves  of  a  renarkably  delicate 
membranous  texture  and  faintly  sweet-scented  flowers.  Un- 
fortunately it  withers  rapidly  a^ter  being  cut,  so  that  it  can  be 
of  little  use  for  decorative  porpoaea  except  in  the  garden.  It 
is  a  native  of  rocky  places  and  the  interior  valleys  of  Sikkim 
at  elevations  of  7000  to  10,000  feet,  where  it  replaces  the  very 
similar  I.  barbata,  Wall.^  of  the  western  Himalaya.  It  was 
introduced  into  cultivation  in  Kew  by  seeds  sent  by  Dr. 
Hooker  from  Sikkim  in  1W9,  whfeh  flowered  in  1851  ;  and 
specimens  from  which  are  preserved  in  the  Kew  herbarium. 
It  was  again  raised  two  years  ago  from  seeds  sent  by  M. 
Oammie,  also  from  Bikkim."— (7J/^.,  t.  6411.) 

CUPHEA  LANCB(AATA.  Nat.  ord.,  LythrariesB.— "This  be- 
longs to  the  same  section  of  the  large  genus  Cuphea  as  the  old 
C.  silenoides,  Neety  but  is  a  taller-growing,  more  erect,  and 
much  handsomer  plant,  with  strict  (not  flezuons)  branches, 
long  calyx-tubes,  and  much  larger  flowers.  Cuphea  lanceo- 
lata  was  introduced  into  English  cultivation  as  long  ago  as 
1796  by  Mr.  Anderson,  tjien  curator  of  the  famous  Apothe- 
caries* garden  at  Chelsea,  bnt  was  *oon  lost,  no  doubt  from  its 
having  been  treated  a«-  a  stove  plant,  as  directed  in  the 
■'Hortns  Kewensis.'  ^It  was  reintroduced  at  Hamburgh  in 
about  1835  by  Kes8rs.'Be)otb,  and  was  ffowered  in  England  as 
a  hardy  plant  by  Messrs.  Osbom  of  Fulham,  soon  again  to  be 
suppressed  in  England  in  the  rage  fer  new  things  and  neglect 
of  any  hardy  herbaceous  plants  but  the  gaudy  *  bedding-out 
etttib.*  It,  however,  held  its  place  on  the  Continent,  from 
whence  seeds  were  received  at  Kew  some  years  ago.  It 
flowers  annually  in  the  herbaceous  grounds,  and  has  a  very 
bandsome  appearance  in  September  and  October,  presenting 
in  its  robust  habit  and  erect  growth,  larger,  deeper-coloured 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENINa. 

Ybobtatioit  is  this  year  in  a  very  backward  state,  for  on  the  Ist 
of  April  we  have  often  observed  trees  and  crops  in  general  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  than  is  the  case  this  vear  on  the  1st  of  May.  Walla 
in  the  south  are  still  covered  witn  the  fading  blossoms  of  the 
Apricot,  Peach,  and  Nectarine.  The  Cherry  trees  are  only  now 
showing  their  snowy  white  blossom,  while  Plum,  Pear,  and  Ap|>le 
trees  have  not  yet  unfolded  their  flowers,  thus  promising  a  £riiit-> 
ful  autumn  ;  therefore,  while  we  lament  the  backward  state  of  the 
spring  we  shall  be  doubtlessly  rewarded  in  the  end. 

Lawns  and  walks  will  now  require  to  be  kept  in  good  order  ; 
the  Erass  grows  rapidly,  and  needs  mowing  about  once  a  week. 
Dandelions,  Daisies,  Plantains,  and  other  weeds  are  MOK<e  easilj' 
eradicated  now  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  GiEavri  walks 
should  be  cleared  of  all  weeds,  and  also  frequently  swept  and 
rolled,  especially  after  raia,  as  well-kept  walks  add  a  ebam  to  any 
place. 

In  the  flower  garden  su^  plants  as  were  net  killed  by  the  pnsk 
winter— as  Wallftowers,  Pansies,  Myoaotis,  Ae.— are  aow  eoaning 
into  flower,  and  KMt  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  CUdkweed  fre- 
quently spring  up  between  the  plants,  and  if  not  cfaec^ad  will 
very  soon  smother  them.  Merely  pasting  the  heethnogh  the  aoil 
on  a  dxy  day  will  pat  a  stop  to  their  eBcroacfaaMats ;  the  aame 
xwaarks  equalH'  ifmlj  to  beds,  borden,  or  mixed  shrubbcriesy 
w^i^  shottld  au  be  kept  free  from  ■  wiili. 

Hardy  aad  half-hardy  annaab  may  sttS  be  sown  wheta  it  is  in- 
tended they  sho^d  remain  to  flower.  In  nuaad  ^nrdsm  they  ate 
very  gay,  and  shenld  be  so  regniated  that  tks  taUer-growiag 
i^edes  are  plaeed  at  the  baek.  Kgaenette  shonld  be  aowa 
hurgelj,  eepecially  near  walks  and  windows.  Lupines,  Larkspon, 
and  Bnnflowcn  are  showy  plants  and  snitahla  fer  shraMaij 
beedsBk  ITaetartiBma  are  not  only  showy  anaoals,  bnt  are  larmdy 
grewa  finr  tlia  sake  of  their  seeds,  whaeh  are  gatheicd  in  a  half 
ripe  condition  and  pickled.  Tkay  may  be  grown  ta  aay  ofcn  oat- 
of-the-way  eomer,  tha  tall-giawii^  varietiaB  being  uaaAd  for 
covering  |)ahngior  hifini 
very  particular  as  ta  c 
more  freely  they  wiai 

varieties  are  very  showy  and  do  not  require  any  supports. 
verjr  good  plan  is  to  sow  the  aoed  ef  the  tall  powers  m  clumfi 
or  circles,  and  place  three  or  fonr  bnsky  pea  sti^s  for  the  plauti 
to  climb  up ;  in  this  way  tiMj-  becenie  veij  beautiful,  and  pco* 
duce  a  large  quantity  of  seed  for  piling.' 

BiDDiUfi  Plants. — ^These  moot  now  be  hardened  by  lemovini^ 
them  from  under  glass  as  soon  as  possible.  Many  contrivances 
are  extemporised'  to'  afford  them  shelter  during  the  hardening 
process.  One  ve^y  simple  plan  is  to  place  them  in  beds  about 
4  feet  wide  and  bend  some  stout  stakes  over  them,  then  covering 
with  archangel  mats  every  night,  which  are  generally  sufficient  to 
protect  the  plants  from  cold  winds  and  a  few  degrees  of  frost. 
Undoubtedly  the  best  method  is  to  harden  them  off  in  cold  frames, 
bnt  lew  gardens  have  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Push  on  recently 
struck  cuttings  of  Altemantherse,  Coleuees,  Lobelias,  dc.,  so  that 
they  may  be  well  cstaUisbed  plants  when  required  for  plantang 
out.  Beds  that  are  unooeupied  1^  spring  plants  should  be  trimmea 
and  turned  in  readiness  for  receiving  the  summer  plants  as  sooa 
as  the  weather  is  suitable. 

£iTCHBi7  Gaedsn. — In  this  department  there  is  now  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done.  The  earliest  sown  Onions,  Parsnips,  dc.  are 
now  well  above  the  ground,  and  will  be  greatly  b^efitea  bv 
having  the  soil  loosened  between  the  rows  with  a  hoe  :  this  will 
also  kill  the  small  weeds.  Cabbage  crops  are  better  for  having 
the  ground  stirred  between  the  rows.  Advancing  crops  of  Peae 
and  Broad  Beans  should  have  the  earth  drawn  on  either  side, 
and  the  Peas  being  staked  in  aceordanoe  with  the  height  tihe 
varieties  usually  attain,  make  other  sowinn  for  snooeeaion. 
Champion  of  England,  British  Queen,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are 
tall-growing  heavy  croppers,  and  are  moat  exoellent-flavoued 
Peas,  but  usually  grow  about  6  feet  liigh.  Of  dwarfer  kinds 
Yeltch's  Perfection,  Maclean's  Premier,  and  Best  of  All  are  superior 
varieties,  usually  attaining  the  height  of  8  feet.  Spinach  wiU  now 
be  tolerably  plentiful ;  that  sown  m  the  autumn  whi(^  has  be^i 
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most  useful  daring  the  winter  will  be  followed  now  by  sowines 
made  between  the  rows  of  Peas.  Another  sowing  should  be  made 
on  a  north  border  for  succession.  The  ground  occupied  with  the 
winter  crop  maj  be  heayilj  manured,  du^  deeply  and  sown  with 
Beet,  which  thriyes  in  a  deep  rich  soil.  I>ell'B  Crimson  and 
Pine  Apple  Short-top  are  yery  good  yarieties  ;  the  roots  do  not 
attain  a  yery  large  size  but  are  yerj  highly  coloured.  Sow  in 
rowB  about  a  foot  apart,  and  as  the  seedlings  appear  aboye  ground 
thin  the  plants  to  6  or  8  inches  apart.  Potatoes  coming  through 
the  soil  shoald  haye  the  soil  drawn  oyer  them  for  a  short  time  yet. 
Bow  Lettuce,  Radishes,  and  other  small  salads  for  maintaining  a 
■npply.  If  there  should  not  be  sufficient  plaats  raised  of  Toma- 
toes, V  egetable  Marrows,  and  ridge  Cucumbers  for  planting  out  as 
aoon  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  make  other  sowings 
immediately,  and  harden  off  those  plants  which  are  already  becom- 
ing established. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDBir. 

Thb  weather  haying  been  rery  unfavourable,  Onions,  Parsnips, 
and  Carrots,  which  under  ordinary  drcnmstances  would  have  re- 
quired thinning,  are  only  just  above  ground.  Thinning  is  an 
operation  best  done  before  the  plants  become  lar|;e,  and  ouehtnot 
to  be  delayed  beyond  the  time  when  they  can  be  readily  handled. 
Button  Onions  are  in  demand  in  most  places  for  pickling  and 
other  purposes ;  they  may  be  obtained  by  transplanting  thickly 
those  which  are  drawn  from  the  main  crop  when  thinned  out. 
These  also  give  the  requisite  supply  of  spring  Onions  without 
interfering  with  the  chief  beds,  which  is  of  importance  where  ap- 
pMxanees  are  studied,  as  they  always  should  be  in  every  garden. 
Parsnips  should  be  thinned  9  to  12  inches  apart,  whilst  Carrots 
may  be  left  4  or  5  inches  apart  in  order  to  give  a  supply  of  them 
in  a  young  state,  which  may  be  obtained  without  detriment  to 
those  which  remain  for  the  crop,  the  long  varieties  being  finally 
left  at  from  9  to  12^  inches  apart,  whilst  6  inches  will  suffice  for  the 
shorter  varieties.  Chicory  ana  Beet  for  the  main  crop  should 
now  be  sown.  The  plants  should  be  thinned  9  to  12  inches  apart 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  should 
be  thinned  6  to  9  inches  apart.  The  main  crop  of  French  Beans 
should  be  sown  ;  Neero  Long-podded  and  Canadian  "Wonder  are  de- 
sirable varieties.  The  seed  should  be  placed  4  to  6  inches  asunder 
in  drills  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  be  covered  about  2  inches  deep. 
The  plan  of  sowing  Scarlet  Runners  in  double  drills  is  occasion- 
ally practised :  single  drills,  however,  are  preferable,  the  beans 
beuig  6  inches  apsurt  and  2  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
appear  raise  the  soil  on  either  side  of  the  rows,  which  will  afford 
shelter ;  and  when  in  free  growth  mulch  with  4  to  6  inches  of 
short  manure,  which  will  prove  very  advantageous,  particularly 
in  light  soils.  Where  long  sticks  are  employed  the  rows  should  be 
6  feet  apart,  but  with  shorter  sticks,  say  8  or  4  feet,  the  rows  should 
be  that  distance  apart,  stopping  the  plants  when  they  reach  the 
top.  Where  sticks  are  not  procurable  sow  the  seeds  in  rows 
8  feet  apart,  afterwards  keeping  the  plants  stopped.    Encourage 

S-owth  by  frequently  stirring  the  soil  between  the  rows  of  grow- 
g  crops.  Assist  the  Tripoli  Onions  by  watering  the  crop  if 
necessary  with  weak  liquid  manure,  care  being  exercised  in  re- 
moring  those  for  use  so  as  to  leave  the  most  promising  if  fine 
bolbs  are  required.  Take  advantage  of  suitable  weather  to  use 
the  hoe  wherever  weeds  are  appearing,  as  they  are  most  ex- 
peditiously destroyed  in  the  seeahng  state.  Sow  a  good  breadth 
of  late  Pess,  utilising  the  space  between  the  rows  for  Spinach 
and  Radishes.  In  light  shallow  soils  it  is  desirable  to  take  out  a 
trench  as  for  Celery,  manuring  well,  and  then  filling,  sowing  the 
Peas  on  the  level.  Another  sowing  of  Cauliflowers  should  be 
mads,  snd  Broccoli  for  late  use,  also  Borecole  and  Savoy,  especi- 
ally the  dwarf  varieties,  which  reouire  but  little  space  and  are 
deniable  for  their  very  superior  quality.  Hake  another  sowing  of 
Toxnips^  and  if  the  weather  be  arj  when  the  plants  appear  dust 
tbem  with  qmcklisM  early  in  the  morning  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  the  fly.  Prepare  the  treDches  for  Celery,  remoying 
the  soil  about  a  foot  deep  and  18  inches  wide,  placing  in  6  inches 
of  well-decomposed  manure,  and  mixing  it  with  a  similar  depth  of 
soil ;  the  spaces  between  the  trenches  may  be  8  feet,  sowing  a  row 
of  Lettuce  on  each,  which  will  afford  a  fine  crop  during  summer. 
Sow  Broad  Beans  at  intervals   so  as   to  meet   the   probable 


Forcmf  D^Mrtment.^-TTeptae  beds  for  Vegetable  If  arrows  and 
Tidge  Cucumbers,  which  may  be  planted  under  handglasses  as 
soon  as  the  beds  are  ready  to  receive  them.  Supply  Potatoes  with 
water  or  weak  liquid  manure  between  the  rows  until  the  tubers 
attain  their  fall  size,  when  they  should  be  kept  rather  dry.  Air 
d^ould  be  admitted  yery  freely,  withdrawing  the  lights  whenever 
the  weather  is  favourable.  Bopply  Carrots  liberally  with  water, 
■prinlriing  them  Overhead  e^^  morning.  Attend  to  the  stopping, 
^lag,  and  watering  of  early  Tomatoes,  shifting  those  for  outdoor 
^snting  into  5  or  6-inch  pots,  growing  tbem  strong  snd  hardy. 

HARDY  FRUIT  OARDEIT. 

Continued  wintry  and  dull  weather  necessitates  watchfulness 
of  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees,  for  with  the  wind  eastward  there  is 


no  telling  how  soon  we  may  have  bright  weather  with  frosty 
nights,  and  it  is  well  to  have  covering  material  in  readiness  so 
that  it  can  be  employed  promptly  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
tender  fruit  is  more  susceptible  of  injury  from  frost  than  the 
blossom ;  but  whenever  the  weather  is  mild  the  covering  is  best 
remoyed,  as  if  it  is  left  on  the  trees  it  then  does  more  harm^  than 
good.  Apricots  have  set,  or  are  setting,  well.  Disbudding  is  not 
much  practised  with  the  Apncot,  neither  is  it  desirable,  as  it  only 
induces  undue  vigour  in  some  parts  and  favours  the  production 
of  ffum.  If  done  at  all  it  should  be  practised  early,  being  confinecl 
to  uie  forerightsand  any  ill-placed  growths  ;  besides,  the  foliage  is 
the  best  of  all  protectors  for  the  joung  fruit,  and  should  not  be 
much  interfered  with  until  the  fruit  is  fairly  sheltered  by  it.  The 
disbudding  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  requires  to  be  done  gradu- 
ally, and  must  be  commenced  early,  as  when  the  growth  is  con- 
siderable the  root-action  is  proportionate,  and  the  removal  of  the 
shoots  in  that  case  diverts  the  sap  into  other  channels,  and  the 
foliage  not  being  capable  of  elaborating  it,  stagnation  ensues  with 
its  attendant  blister,  Ac.  When  the  trees  are  in  full  blossom 
commence  disbudding  by  taking  off  the  foreright  and  such  shoots 
as  are  too  close  to  the  wall  or  badly  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
branches,  going  over  the  trees  frequently,  thinning  out  the  shoots 
a  few  at  a  time  so  as  to  secure  regularity  of  growth.  In  all 
instances  a  growing  bud  should  be  retained  at  the  base  of  the 
present  year's  beanng  wood,  and  a  growth  retained  on  a  leyel 
with  or  above  the  fruit,  which  if  not  required  for  extension  should 
be  stopped  at  the  second  or  third  leaf.  Train-in  at  full  length 
shoots  that  are  required  for  extension.  Upon  the  branches  not 
furnished  with  bearing  wood,  shoots  must  be  left  at  12  to  15  inches 
distance  apart  to  afford  beanng  wood  for  next  season. 

Pear  blossom  is  advancing  rapidly  and  should  have  protection 
in  case  of  severe  frost.  The  prospect  of  Pears,  indeed  all  hardy 
fruit,  is  very  promising.  In  the  case  of  Pear  or  Apple  trees  that 
from  over-fuxuriance  do  not  fruit  satisfactorily,  a  ring  of  bark 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  removed  all  round  down  to  the 
wood  will  in  most  instances  result  in  the  spure  forming  fruit  buds. 
Operating  upon  a  few  branches  at  a  time  or  season,  and  so  check- 
insr  their  vigour,  is  often  more  satisfactory^  than  root-pruning,  not 
only  inducing  fruitfulness  but  generally  improving  the  size  and 
quality  orfhe  fruit.  Grafting  may  yet  be  performed  ;  indeed,  in 
cold  localities  the  stocks  are  in  capital  order.  Keep  an  eye  upon 
the  leaves  of  Apricots  and  promptly  destroy  the  leaf -rolling  cater- 
pillar. Aphides  will  soon  make  their  appearance  upon  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  and  are  best  destroyed  after  the  fruit  is  set  by 
syringing  with  tobacco  juice  diluted  with  six  times  the  quantity 
of  water,  or  nicotine  soap  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Should 
mildew  appear  dust  at  once  with  fiowers  of  sulphur.  Look  out  in 
time  for  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  and  dust  the  bushes  upon  its 
first  appearance  with  white  hellebore  powder.  Though  the  winter 
has  been  a  severe  one,  there  appears  to  be  no  deficiency  of  snails'  and 
slugs'  eggs  with  the  lanrie  of  other  vermin  which  we  see  in  un- 
pleasant numbers  as  the  ground  is  being  worked,  but  the  birds  are 
very  active,  particularly  thrushes  and  blackbirds.  Ply  the  hoe 
frequently  among  plantations  of  bush  fruit  and  Strawberries  to 
destroy  weeds  and  render  the  surface  loose. 

FRXriT  HorsES. 

Ptn«*.— At  this  season  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  young- 
plants  in  course  of  preparation  for  fitting ;  and  as  the  future 
plane  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  treatment 
during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  it  is  desirable  to  have  such 
plants  separated  from  the  fruiters,  so  as  to  secure  robustness  of 
growth  and  sturdiness  of  habit.  The  solar  heat  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  in  mainteining  the  requisite  warmth,  which,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  moisture  in  the  bouse,  will  produce  an  invigo- 
rating atmosphere  not  to  be  equalled  under  other  conditions.  In 
the  case  of  young  growing  plants  care  will  need  to  be  exeroised, 
under  no  ciroumstances  closing  the  house  entirely  at  a  very  hifli 
temperature,  as  that  will  induce  soft,  weakly,  attenuated  growth. 
Keep  the  plants  in  a  position  to  obtain  plenty  of  light  and  att^ 
and  avoid  crowding  them  thickly.  Syringe  the  plants  about 
twice  a  week,  keeping  the  atmosphere  moderately  moist  by 
sprinkling  the  floors,  Ac,  occasionally,  employing  fire  heat  only 
to  maintain  a  temperature  of  ♦d^'at  night,  falling  to  60»m  the 
morning,  with  70°  by  day.  Commence  ventilatmg  at  75°,  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  supply  of  air  so  as  to  mamtem  the 
temperature  throughout  the  day  at  from  80°  to  85°  or  90°,  with 
abundance  of  air,  ckwing  the  house  for  the  day  at  80°.  m^ 
large  panes  of  glass  a  slight  shading  for  an  hour  or  two  at  nuOday 
is  beneficial  when  the  sun  is  very  powerful.  The  bottom  heat 
should  be  maintamed  with  regularity  at  from  80°  to  90°,  and  as 
the  beds  settle  down  add  to  the  surface  fresh  material  to  kew  the 
pots  from  being  too  much  exposed.  Attend  to  watering,  applymg 
weak  liquid  manure  or  guano  water  liberally  on  every  occasion 
when  needed.  Scarcely  too  much  moisture  can  be  employetf 
about  the  houses  in  which  fruit  is  swelling  off.  As  the  fruits 
become  ripe  remove  the  plants  if  in  pots  to  a  cooler  place,  as  they 
keep  sound  for  a  longer  period  at  this  season  than  at  any  other, 
which  is  a  great  advantage,  as  other  kinds  of  fruit  are  scarce.  As 
the  suckers  of  fruiting  plants  become  large  enough  to  be  handled 
screw  out  the  hearts  of  those  which  will  not  be  required  for  stock. 
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One,  or  at  most  two,  Backers  are  ample  to  retain  nnleee  the  stock 
is  desired  to  be  largely  increased. 

MeloM, — ^The  earliest  fraits  will  be  setting  heayr,  and  in  the 
case  of  plants  on  trellises  will  require  supports  if  not  already 
Afforded.  Tables  of  half-inch  deal  abont  6  inches  square,  with  a 
hole  bored  at  each  comer,  are  useful,  two  pieces  of  string  being 
passed  through  the  holes  from  the  top,  coming  underneath  the 
table,  and  then  passed  through  again  to  the  to^.  being  looped  up 
to  the  trellis  at  such  distance  and  manner  as  will  carry  the  fruit 
4tnd  relieve  the  Vine  of  its  weight.  Attend  to  stopping  the 
laterals  after  the  fruits  have  swelled  off,  maintaining  a  good 
moisture  by  springing  the  walls  as  well  as  foliage  at  about 
£.dO  P.M.,  damping  the  floors  several  times  a  day  in  not  weather. 
"Water  or  liquid  manure  will  be  required  about  twice  a  week.  The 
night  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  70^,  76''  by  day  from 
lire  heat,  and  86^  to  90*>  with  sun  heat.  Ventilate  freefv,  but 
Avoid  admitting  too  much  air  at  a  time,  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  temperature :  but  commence  at  76°,  and  increase  or  diminish 
gradually  according  to  external  influences.  When  the  fruit  is 
lull  sixed  and  advanced  for  ripening  gradually,  reduce  the  supply 
of  water  at  the  roots^  but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  flag, 
And  allow  a  circulation  of  rather  dry  warm  air  when  ripening, 
which  improves  the  flavour  considerably.  Attend  to  plants  m 
process  of  setting  by  dailj  impregnation,  pinching  out  tne  grow- 
ing points,  at  the  same  time  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit, 
Afcordine  a  well-ventilated  and  dry  atmosphere,  with  water  at  the 
roots  only  to  prevent  the  foliage  m>m  flagging,  being  careful  not 
to  allow  one  or  two  fruits  on  each  plant  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
rest,  and  not  fumigating  or  using  the  knife  during  the  setting 
period.  ^  If  canker  appear  at  the  collar  subdue  it  with  freshly 
Alaked  lime.  Sow  for  succession,  continuing  to  train  and  regulate 
the  growth  of  young  plants,  removing  every  alternate  lateral. 
Plants  swelling  off  the  fruit  in  pits  or  frames  should  be  well 
earthed  up,  the  laterals  thinned  out,  and  the  fruits  raised  on  small 
jflower  pots. 

FLOWER  GABDXK. 

G-ladioli  should  be  planted  at  oncej  the  commoner  varieties 
have  a  fine  effect  in  mixed  borders.  Fmish  planting  any  reserve 
Carnations,  Cloves,  Pinks,  Pansies,  and  Violas  j  they,  with  Cal- 
ceolarias, reouiring  to  be  well  established  before  hot  wm^lantx  sets 
in.^  The  beds  should  be  prepared  for  them,  especially  Calceo- 
larias, which  delight  in  a  cool  bottom,  that  Ming  of  more  conse- 
quence than  deluging  the  surface  with  water.  A  good  layer  of 
well-decomposed  manure  should  be  placed  6  inches  from  the  sur- 
face, and  after  planting,  surface  the  beds  with  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  sowing  of  hardy  annuals  has  been  impeded  by  the 
weather,  but  should  now  be  proceeded  with.  Those  that  were 
Aown  in  pots  will  soon  be  fit  to  plant  out,  and  owingto  the  back- 
wardness of  the  season  they  will  be  acceptable.    The  different 


the  frame  close  until  the  seedlings  appear,  when  they  must  have 
Air  freely.  Plants  raised  bj  such  means  are  better  than  those 
coddled  m  heat.  Seed  of  Zea,  Bicinus.  Chilian  Beet,  Amaranthus. 
Ac,  should  be  sown  in  gentle  warmth  ;  the  plants  so  raised  will 
be  found  more  satisfactory  than  those  sown  at  an  earlier  date. 
Solannms,  Cbamsspeuces,  Acacias,  Helianthuses,  Ac,  sown  in 
February  or  March,  should  be  potted  and  grown  on  in  gentle  heat, 
■80  as  to  have  them  strong.  Any  Cannas  not  yet  started  should 
At  once  be  placed  in  gentle  heat.  Caladium  esculentum  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  also  Aralia  papyrifera  and  other  fleshy- 
rooted  plants.  Coleuses,  Alternantheras,  Iresines,  and  other 
tender  quick-growing  plants  may  still  be  propagated,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  grow  them  strong  bv  tne  eany  part  of  June. 
When  such  plants  are  struck,  as  well  as  Lobelias,  Verbenas, 
Ageratums,  Ac,  they  may  be  pricked  out  in  frames  containing 
from  4  to  6  inches  of  leaf  soil  or  old  Mushroom-bed  material  with 
an  equal  proportion  of  loam,  with  which  they  may  be  lifted  with 
good  balls.  This  plan  is  far  preferable  to  potting,  saving  time 
And  labour  in  watering,  Ac.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  place 
ihe  hardier  kinds  of  bedding  plants  in  pits  and  frames,  so  as  to 
gradually  inure  them  to  the  sun  and  air. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Caudwell,  F.B.H.8.,  The  Ivies,  Wantage.— Lfj<  of  Poly- 
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Simon-Louis  Freres,  Metz,  Lorraine. — General  Plant  Cataloffue, 
Stephen   Brown,    Weston-super-Mare. —  Catalogue  of  Bedding 

Plants, 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  *' 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privatel;^  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  ana  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 


relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  At 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questioiis 
through  the  post. 

Gabpkt  Beds  iH.  E.  B,),—ln  beds  of  this  description  robust  growth  is 
not  required,  but  nther  a  dense  oompeot  eren  sorfaoe.  To  Insore  this  plant 
thickly,  leaving  only  S  or  8  inches  of  space  between  the  plants  that  are  Ukely 
to  spread  and  become  interkoed.  Of  each  yonr  list  only  Includes  Gersstlnm* 
Bednm  acre  elegans,  Mentha  Puleglnm  gitnraltaricum,  and  the  Ireshiea. 
Bchererias  should  have  no  side  shoots,  should  be  uniform  in  sixe,  and  if  tbe 
soil  is  poor  the  plants  most  almost  touch ;  If  rich,  a  space  of  S  inches  mnj 
be  left  between  them.  Very  poor  soil  is  unsuitable,  so  is  very  rich  soil :  the 
flrst  imparting  a  mesgrs  appeacanoe  to  the  growth  and  a  lack-lustre  hoe  to 
thefoliaJBfe ;  the  other  inducing  rampant  growth.also  with  a  loss  of  brilliancy 
in  the  colour.  Oxalis  rosea  is  not  a  good  caipet-bedder,  neither  being  snlB- 
oiently  dorable  nor  manngeable.  Discard  it  therefore  tM  Iresines  Lln- 
deni  and  Herbstii,  both  bearing  pinching  and  Jiegging  welL  Of  light  gvegr- 
leaved  plants  Oecastinm  is  an  old  favomite  of  proved  merit ;  AchyrocUne 
Sandersonli  is  also  a  fine  hardy  grey.  None  of  the  plants  yon  purpose  baying 
should  be  pbinted  out  till  the  third  week  in  Hay ;  and  even  then,  if  the 
weather  become  cold  and  wet,  Iresines  are  apt  to  shed  their  foliage.  It  will 
be  better,  therefore,  to  defer  buying  for  a  fortnight,  and  so  avoid  sU  risk. 
We  wonld  suggest  that  yon  have  spring  flowers  prepared  for  the  beds  bj 
next  autumn.  They  are  comparatively  Inexpensive,  three  or  four  diillioga 
buying  enongh  seed  for  a  large  gaiden.  The  beds  will  be  sheets  of  bloons 
from  April  till  June,  and  your  summer  plants  may  then  follow  them  at  onoe. 


WlZTDOW  Plaxts  (A  Cbfta^er).— Amongst  the  best  of  window  plants 
Ficns  elastioa,  Dracaena  terminalis,  D.  graciUs,  and  D.  congesta,  with  socb 
free-growing  and  ornamental  Palms  as  lAtania  borbonica  and  Beaforthla 
elegans.  Any  three  of  tbe  above  would  be  suitable  for  the  first  dass  yoo 
quote  of  your  local  show.  Plants  may  be  purchased  at  from  S«.  M.  to  Sa. 
each  acc(Mrding  to  sise.  A  single  specimen  ffowering  plant  mesns  a  plant  of 
good  shape  and  well  flowered.  A  good  Fuchsia  would  be  soltablo  for  the 
period  von  name.  Margiaata  is  one  of  the  best  light  vaitoties  for  yonr  por- 
poeo ;  Noblesse  is  a  good  dark ;  and  the  Bari  of  Beaoonsfleld  a  fieegi owing 
salmon  variety.  Purchase  strong  and  healthy  plants  in  Mnoh  pots*  aaa 
grow  them  on  liberally,  stopping  the  shoots  occasionally,  and  pinching  off 
the  flowers  until  within  six  weeks  of  the  show.  Your  Roses  are  not  to  tw 
depended  on  for  the  purpose  required. 

Cboppiko  YiQiTAnLK  Orouitd  (M«i»).— Crop  tbe  ground  as  yon  pro- 
pose. Three  good  Potatoes  are  HyattTs  Pr^flc,  esrly ;  Snowltake^  ssoond 
early ;  and  Paterson's  Victoria,  late.  Useful  Peas  for  sncoeesian  an  Dick- 
son's First  and  Best,  early ;  Champion  of  Bogland,  •  fSet ;  Yeitch's  Pcrfeo- 
tion,  S  feet ;  and  Ke  Plus  Ultra,  6  feet ;  sowing  them  in  the  order  named. 

LlLiUMS  (C.  P.  ^.).— We  do  not  know  of  any  Lllium  bearing  the  name 
which  yon  have  submitted.  Have  yon  quoted  the  name  correctly  ?  and  iX 
so,  whence  did  you  procure  the  bulb  or  plant  ? 

FKBN8  nr  Cases  (irorfo).— With  good  management  Ferns  in  Wardlan 
cases  make  free  and  satisfactory  growth.  Instead  of  the  plants  diminishing 
in  size  we  have  frequently  seen  them  bsoome  too  large  for  ih»  miniatave 
structures.  The  condition  of  your  plants  is  due  to  unsnitaMe  soil  or  defSe- 
tive  management  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  case ;  or  it  may  be,  the  cass  is 
placed  in  an  unsuitable  position— too  hot  and  exposed  in  summer,  and  too 
cold  in  winter.  As  you  do  not  afford  us  any  data  whereon  to  found  an 
opinion  we  are  unable  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  tbe  failure  you  have  experi- 
enced. 

8TSPHAN0TU  VLORIBUVDA  UXHXALTRT  ((ii.  B.),—Thl6  rOOtS  sent  ai» 

quite  insulAcient  to  enable  us  to  determine  what  insect  is  attacking  them. 
Ton  might,  perhaps,  check  its  increase  bv  watering  with  paraflln  at  the  rate 
of  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  to  a  gallon  of  water  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
aid  of  a  wyringe ;  but  a  surer  mode  of  obtaining  a  healthy  plant  would  be 
to  grow  it  in  soil  obtained  from  another  source,  the  soil  yon  are  now  using 
being  eridently  unsafe  for  the  plant  in  question. 

WATin  Ublon  Cultubb  (A  r(i>«ivGterdflMr).—  The'treatment  of  Water 
Melons  does  not  difSer  materially  from  ardinazy  Melons,  as  thej  succeed 
admirably  in  heated  frames ;  but  the  pUmts  require  rather  more  space  with 

Elentlf ul  supplies  of  water.    The  fruit  attains  to  a  large^slaeb  some  kinds 
aving  been  grown  to  a  ^"oight  of  40  lbs. 

BBBDLIKO  TACSOiriA  VAV-YOLXEin  (/dmi).  —  They  win  flower  in  the 
seoond  or  third  year  if  the  plants  are  afldrded  Ubenl  tzeatmant*  and  the 
shoots  trained  rather  thinly  near  the  glsss  in  a  light  airy  honss  having  a 
greenhouse  temperature. 

FiOB  IN  Pots  Castdto  Fruit  (A.  B.  C.).— It  is  diiBoult  to  secure  veiy 
early  crops  of  Figs  from  trees  in  pots  without  the  aid  of  bottom  heat^  as  the 
temperature  and  moisture  are  not  sufficiently  equable— a  check  of  any  Und 
causing  the  fruit  to  drop.  From  the  very  vigorous  growth  the  trees  axe 
making  we  think  the  pot  room  is  excessive ;  they  are  probably  being  grown 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  glass,  or  perhaps  beneath  Vines.  Btm  the 
shoots  and  afEord  plenty  of  light,  for  without  stout  short-jointed  wood  it  la 
needless  to  expect  fruit.  The  temperature  is  too  high  at  night»  60^  to  68^ 
being  ample. 

RAisnra  Bebds  (C.  5.).— Yon  will  have  no  difficulty  in  kieepfng  pure 
stocks  of  the  hardy  annuals  and  perennials  yon  name,  but  Begonias  and 
Petunias  are  sportive,  and  yon  had  better  sell  the  seeds  in  mixtaie.  Twia^iw 
oome  fairly  true  if  Isfge  batches  are  grown  and  the  plants  are  gniuped  in 
their  respective  odours.  The  nearer  ttie  flowers  approach  the  double  fonn 
the  better  wiU  the  quality  of  yonr  stoain  be.  Ton  may  obtain  the  seed  tram 
any  part  of  the  plants  that  yield  it.  Yon  will  have  no  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  Peas ;  but  Broccolis,  indeed  all  plants  of  the  Braaaica  family,  can  mily  be 
preserved  pure  by  growing  the  varieties  in  large  batches,  and  at  wider 
intervals  than  your  limited  ground  aflbrds. 

CINBBABIAS  (O.  A.)>— The  flowers  arrived  in  a  ^very  flaodd  state,  so  that 
we  are  unable  to  remark  on  their  form  and  substance.  The  self  oolonxs  are 
rich,  and  the  colours  of  the  edged  flowersjue  clear  and  wdl  defined. 

PATkCBATllTiC  BPBCIOSUM— AUTS  CPerqf  Bamm)^-TbSB  plant  rsqnires  a 
compost  of  abont  three  parts  sandy  loam  to  one  of  leaf  sdl,  and  It  Inxnriatas 
in  a  brisk  moist  heat  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  growth. 
After  flowering,  which  usually  occurs  in  July  or  August,  the  plants  should 
be  kept  moderately  dry  and  cool  until  growth  again  commences.  The  ants 
may  be  killed  by  pladng  the  pots  in  water  for  several  hours.    Paiaffln  at 
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the  xat0  of  half  an  onnoe  or  about  a  tahle-spoonfid  to  a  gallon  of  water  and 
applied  to  the  roots  does  not  injure  free-growing  plants,  and  it  renders  the 
Boil  dlstaetefnl  to  the  ants. 


Trbatioht  or  Mizkd  Flowbb  Bum  (K.  r.).— There  is  no  need  to 
have  the  beds  or  borders  deeply  dug  at  any  time,  ezoept  when  rearrangement 
Is  neoeasary  from  the  plants  becoming  too  large.  A  top-dressing  <d  some 
kind  should  be  giren  in  early  winter,  and  it  may  be  lightly  pointed  in  with 
«  fdrk  in  spring.  The  positions  of  the  plants  which  die  down  in  winter, 
also  that  of  bulbs,  should  be  indicated  by  a  hazd-wood  peg  placed  hy  each, 
and  then  there  is  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  disturbing  them  when  pointing 
orer  the  surface,  a  loose  surface  being  necessary,  but  the  roots  must  not  be 
disturbed,  or  as  little  as  possible.  Diylslon  should  be  done  in  early  Sining 
just  when  the  plants  are  making  ftesh  growth. 

Flowsb  Bordxr  ARRAKOKXKfT  (/ricA  AibtcrAer). — The  question  of 
the  arrangement  of  flower  borders  depends  so  much  on  the  plants  in  stock 
or  that  can  be  obtained  the  most  resl^ly,  that  a  practical  reply  cannot  be 
sriven  without  information  on  those  points  Is  supplied.  Even  then  our  rule 
Is  to  criticise  proposed  plans  of  arrangement,  and  to  advise  on  them  gene- 
rally rather  than  to  propose  modes  of  planting  that  might  be  inapplicable 
to  a  particular  garden,  owing  to  circuinstanoes  of  which  we  are  necessarily 
not  cognisant.  If  you  will  name  the  plants  you  possess  or  can  obtain, 
together  with  your  own  ideas  of  their  arrangement*  we  will  readily  advise 
yoa  on  the  question  on  whioh  yon  desirB  information. 

ViHB  BORDBR  Maxino  (Mem).— If  the  soil  of  which  the  border  is  to  bs 
chiefly  composed  is  at  all  heavy  in  character  or  rich,  the  limestone  road 
scrapings  would  form  an  useful  addition ;  but  if  the  soil  is  light  and  natu- 
rally porous  the  addition  propoeed  would  not  be  beneficial. 

BXHIBITINO  A8TB&8  (/.).— A  box  made  of  deal,  and  painted  dark  green, 
about  S  fnet  long,  1ft  inches  wide^  6  inches  deep  at  the  back,  and  4  inches  in 
the  front,  would  be  suitable  for  twelve  blooms,  tubes  being  inserted  at  regular 
Intervals  for  holding  water  for  the  support  of  the  flowers.  Prises  are  usually 
cflsced  for  both  imbricated  and  quilled  Asters.  Consult  the  schedule  of  the 
show  at  which  you  intend  to  exhibit. 

Cbofpino  yiiVBS  (/<u.  Chapman).— Yoai  Vines  have  evidently  been  over- 
cropped. About  a  pound  wnght  of  Grapes  to  every  foot  run  of  the  rods 
would  be  a  fair  crop  for  Vines  In  the  condition  In  which  yours  appear  to  be. 

CiTCUllBm  HOUBK  {Old  Subteriber).— It  is  not  desirable  to  force  Spirasas, 
Bosas,  &c  in  a  Cucumber  houss,  and  it  Is  too  hot  for  forcing  Ssakale,  Rhu- 
barb, Ac  the  produce  being  inferior  to  that  sscnied  by  a  more  rational 
^ystcon.  A  suitable  width  ftnr  a  lean-to  is  10  ftot,  and  ths  height  of  the  back 
wall  may  be  about  the  same.  The  front  wall  may  be  taken  up  to  a  height  of 
9  feet  In  front,  lights  being  necessary,  so  that  you  will  only  require  a  glass 
roof  and  glass  at  the  ends  abovs  the  brickwork,  which  wHI  leseen  the  expense 
eoaaiatnbly.  In  front  of  the  houss  should  be  a  bed  4  feet  6  inches  wide, 
and  this  should  be  furnished  with  two  rows  of  4-lnch  pipes  for  bottom  heat, 
fixed  at  about  18  inches  from  the  top  of  the  bed  so  as  to  allow  space  for 
rubble,  with  which  the  pipes  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  6  inches,  and 
aUow  for  a  foot  of  soiL  Four  rows  of  4-inch  pipes  will  be  required  for  top 
heat — two  along  the  front  and  the  others  in  the  pathway  next  the  bed.  Tou 
wHl  need  a  trellis  at  IS  to  15  inches  distance  from  the  glass,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  lights  must  be  made  to  open  the  entire  length  of  the  houss  for 
ventilation. 

MI78HBOOMS  (7.  Jt.).— The  bed  may  be  up  at  onoe  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Mushrooms  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn,  or  it  may  be 
made  up  in  Augnt  so  as  to  have  Mushrooms  in  autumn.  For  the  mode  of 
making  the  bed  see  our  last  week's  issue. 

OLA88  EDonro  TiLBS  (Ai6ceH»er).— If  vou  can  state  about  the  time  to 
wlilch  you  refer,  and  will  oblige  us  also  with  your  name  and  address,  we  will 
wideavonr  to  forward  you  the  information  you  require. 

DxsntOTlHG  Babbztb  (y.5.).— You  can  shoot  them  with  the  permission  of 
your  employer  without  having  a  licence^  he  or  you  paying  licence  for  the  gun. 

IKBBCTB  OK  Cambllias  (71  IT.)— It  is  a  spedes  of  coccus,  and  can  only 
be  destroyed  by  sponging  the  leaves  with  soft-soap  water,  OishurBt  com- 
pound, or  some  other  approved  insecticide. 

Baxishimo  AHTS  (A  roumg  Gardener).— An  application  of  fresh  Peruvian 
guano  will  often  drive  ants  awi^,  and  a  mixture  of  paraiBn  and  water 
syringed  about  their  runs  wHI  effect  the  same  purpose.  They  may  also 
be  trapped  by  pJadng  pieces  of  raw  meat  In  dishes  where  the  ants  abound, 
and  when  numbers  of  the  insects  are  congregated  on  the  meat  pour  hot 
water  over  them. 

Names  of  Plants  (ff.  R.  C),  —  .Ssdhynanthus  speciosus.  (Rf^vkw 
Smb§eHber)^^Yoax  Hollies  are—1,  lanritolia ;  S,  Hodginsii  ;  S,  senescens ; 
4,  argentea  marginata ;  6,  auzea  angustifolio.  (A.  VK.).— The  flowering  shrub 
is  Focqrthia  viridisshna.  We  cannot  recognise  the  Thyme.  Your  only  certain 
mode  of  establishing  a  true  stock  is  by  inserting  slips  from  the  plants  in 
your  possession.  (7.  JU  0.).—Vo,  I  appears  to  be  an  unhealthy  spray  of 
Skimmia  japooiica ;  S  is  a  Veratrum,  but  no  one  could  determine  the  species 
from  the  imperfect  medmen  sent ;  8  is  Farfagium  grande.  (JT.  JV.).— 1, 
AUes  BoughMsi ;  S,  A.  orientalis ;  8,  an  Aconitum,  probably  A.  verdoolor. 
iEUen  L.  McA.).—\  we  cannot  name  from  the  example  sent.  Can  you  send 
us  a  flowering  spray  of  a  f  ull-sised  leaf  ?  S,  Begonia  Inoida.  The  Anemone 
Is  A.  apennina.    Hoses  next  week. 
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THE  FEEDING  AND  FATTING  OF  SHEEP. 
(Continued  from  page  S15,) 
Quits  apart  from  the  fact  of  certain  breeds  of  sheep  being  best 
adapted  for  certain  so^ls  and  climates,  we  hare  eyidence  and  state- 
ments from  the  most  able  and  experienced  agricnltonsts  informing 
ns  as  to  the  comparatire  numbers  of  the  different  kinds  of  sheep 
which  may  be  fattened  npon  the  same  qnantitj  of  food.  The 
amount  of  food  required  to  fatten  100  Ootswold  sheep  would 
fatten  equally  well  105  Leicesters,  115  Hampshire  Downs,  115 
cross-bred  between  the  Cots  wold  and  Southdown,  and  120  pure 


Southdowns.    We  haye  from  these  experiments  also  ascertained 
the  oomparatiTO  profit  yielded  by  the  aboye-named  breeds,  the 
yalue  both  in  mutton  and  wool.    The  cross-bred  sheep  yield  the 
greatest  profit  in  money  yalue,  the  Hampshire  Down  and  West 
country  Down  next,  then  follow  the  Cotswolds,  then  the  Leioester, 
and  last  of  aU  as  to  profitable  feeding  and  fattening  are  the  pure 
Sussex  Downs.    We  may  adduce  the  eyidence  of  yarious  experi- 
menters, but  for  the  most  part  they  point  to  the  same  conclusions, 
and  they  represent  the  result  of  our  own  practice  in  sheep-feeding 
and  fatting  during  a  period  of  many  years.    Foresight  will  be 
required  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  stock   required 
should  be  purchased  preyious  to  the  third  week  of  April  or  first 
week  of  May.    That  time  is  the  earliest  period  the  rye  will  be  fit 
for  feeding,  which,  together  with  a  run  in  the  pastures,  will  carry 
the  tegs  on  with  a  few  mangolds  and  meal  until  the  trifolium  is 
ready— about  the  first  week  in  May.    At  this  time  all  the  stock 
required  for  the  summer  fatting  may  be  purchased,  and  the  whole 
flock  be  fed  with  artificial  food  as  well  as  the  green  fodder  crops, 
receiying  the  feeding  stuffs,  whether  of  oil  cake,  decorticated 
cottoap  cake,  beans,  peas,  maize,  or  barley,  all  in  meal,  because  we 
like  to  reserye  a  few  mangolds,  followed  by  cabbage,  to  be  passed 
twice  through  the  cutter  and  placed  in  troughs  with  the  meal  of 
either  kind  mixed  and  strewed  oyer  the  cut  roots.    In  this  way 
each  sheep  in  eating  its  share  of  roots  is  bound  to  reoeiye  its 
share  likewise  of  the  meal,  whereas  by  feeding  in  any  other  way 
we  find  the  stronger  sheep  get  the  lion's  share  and  the  weakest 
but  yery  little  :  thus  both  are  often  injured,  some  sheep  getting 
too  much,  others  too  little.    We  haye  howeyer  sometimes,  when 
the  supply  of  mangold,  cabbage,  Ac.,  has  failed  us,  passed  some 
yetches  and  rape  through  the  chaff  cutter  so  that  the  meal  may 
adhere  to  the  moist  and  fresh-cut  green  fodder.    This  mode  of 
feeding  also  sets  at  rest  the  question  of  waste,  for  unless  the  meal 
is  absorbed  by  moist  food  it  is  sure  to  be  wasted  more  or  less ; 
but  the  worst  system  of  all  is  to  giye  the  sheep  broken  cake  or 
whole  grain,  as  the  quantity  intended  for  each  animal  cannot  be 
assured  to  them,  besides  there  is  always  a  portion  dropped  outside 
the  troughs. 

We  haye  next  to  consider  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  feeding 
stuib  which.may  be  profitably  g^yen  to  the  animals ;  and  although 
from  the  commencement  of  feeding  an  increased  allowance  should 
be  g^yen  as  time  goes  on,  we  must  decide  to  what  quantity  each 
animal  should  be  limited,  and  in  order  to  assist  in  deciding  this 
point  we  will  quote  some  tables  of  the  yalue  of  feeding  stuffs  as 
obtained  by  experiments  in  actual  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep— 

100  lbs.  of  good  pasture  hay  is  equal  In  nourishment  to— 


Olover  hay  (made  when  the  plant  is  in  full  bloom) 

Saintfoinhsy 

Oteen  clover 

Oreen  retches 

Wheat  straw  

Oat  straw 

Pea  haulm  

Mangold 

Turnips 

Osrrots 

Swedish  turnips ^«» » 

Wheat :. 

Barley  . . . . » 

Oats 

Peas  and  beans «,... 

Wheat  bran •• 


lbs. 

to 

89 

410 

U7 

874 

IM 

IM 

BBS 

004 

S76 

806 

48 

84 

88 

48 

108 


It  will  be  noticed  that  we  haye  made  no  comparison  in  the  feeding 
yalue  of  oil  cake  in  this  list — ^first  of  all  because  it  yaries  so  much, 
being  often  a  compound,  that  would  be  likely  to  deceiye  the 
feeder  of  sheep,  and  therefore  we  prefer  to  some  extent  to  fall 
back  upon  the  question  of  cost.  There  is  one  point,  howeyer, 
which  stands  alone,  that  is  that  pure  linseed  cake  is  more  yaluable 
when  used  by  itself  than  linseed.  In  case,  howeyer,  linseed 
should  be  used,  its  fattening  power  is  so  ^reat  that  some  modifying 
food  must  be  used  with  it,  such  as  beans,  oats,  maize,  barley,  Ac 
Now,  whateyer  may  be  the  feeding  yalue  of  the  yarious  articles 
sold  as  sheep  or  cattle  food,  the  home  farmer  must  use  hia  in- 
telligence, or  otherwise  he  must  learn  the  actual  feeding  yalue  by 
analysis  of  the  articles  used,  and  then  refer  to  the  price  of  the 
yarious  articles.    At  the  same  time  he  must  either  know,  or  study 
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to  do0O, which  soct  of  food  b  best  smted  lo  be  used  in  conjonctioa 
with  Toots  or  fneia  fodder,  in  order  that  not  qoIt  a  good  eomfaina^ 
tion  of  matenala  may  be  used  to  fatten  the  sneep,  but  alao  the 
beet  kinds  of  artificial  food  capable  of  supplementing  the  regetable 

frodnce  of  the  farmland  at  the  same  time  as  far  as  can  be  assnred 
J  judidoiu  practice  the  health  of  the  animals.  It  most  be  under- 
stood that  Nature  never  stands  still ;  sheep  in  feeding  will  either 
improye  or  retrograde,  hence  the  extreme  necessity  of  studying 
the  health  of  the  stock  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  the 
home  farmer,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  business  we  will  make  a 
lew  remarks  to  enable  him  to  arriye  at  a  practical  conclusion  upon 
the  subject.  The  point  to  which  we  would  call  attention  is  a  more 
economical  system  of  feeding  sheep,  and  at  the  same  time  leaye 
the  land  in  superior  condition  for  the  succeeding  crops  of  com. 
As,  howeyer,  toe  subject  of  fatting  sheep  with  the  summer  pro- 
duce of  the  land  is  what  we  now  have  to  consider  we  can  only  to 
a  limited  extent  refer  to  the  use  of  root  food.  This,  however,  we 
hope  to  notice  at  greater  length  and  more  fully  under  the  second 
heading  of  our  sm)ject — ^viz.,  The  Winter  Feeding  and  Fatting  of 
Sheep. .  In  fatting  sheep  in  the  summer  we  hare  chiefly  to  do 
with  green  fodder,  such  as  yetchos,  rye,  trifolium,  Ac.  and  a  few 
early  turnips.  In  this  case  the  table  given  above  will  show  the 
comparative  value  of  these  green  fodder  crops,  and  thus  enable  us 
to  counteract  a  too-relaxing  tendency  which  they  produce  by 
using  such  foods  as  beans,  barley,  peas,  and  lentils.  In  doing  so 
we  must  also  consider  what  is  the  change  of  food  the  sheep  get 
brides  the  green  fodder,  because  if  they  get  a  ran  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  upon  old  lea,  second-growth  clover,  and  similar 
glazing  they  will  often  require  less  of  the  counteracting  eifect 
of  tiie  astringent  and  flesh-forming  foods  just  named. 

In  noticing  the  practical  daily  management  of  the  sheep  com- 
mencing with  feeding  off  rj-e,  if  the  animals  have  no  other  change 
they  should  have  two  foldings  of  this  green  fodder  every  day,  as 
much  as  ihey  will  oat  without  waste ;  they  shoald  also  have  a 
limited  (quantity  of  mangolds,  only  just  sufficient  to  take  up  the 
meal  which  should  be  mixed  with  them.  This  food  they  should 
receive  twice  a  day ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
sheep  should  be  kept  back  and  not  allowed  to  intrude  upon  the 
shepherd  whilst  in  the  act  of  placing  the  food  in  the  troughs. 
Let  the  home  farmer  bear  in  mind  that  he  must  often  see  to  this 
himself  and  not  always  trust  to  the  shepherd :  this  is  one  of  the 
many  details  of  the  farming  business  so  essential  to  success,  and 
whioi  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  counter  woik  of  the  trades- 
man. We  next  come  to  the  feeding  with  trifolium.  This  should 
consist  of  the  three  varieties — the  early,  the  second  early  pink 
blossom,  and  the  latest  white  sort :  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  sheep  can  only  be  properly  fed  with  this  until  it  first  comes 
into  bloom,  hence  the  necessity  of  the  three  sorts  as  the 
feeding  season  is  so  short.  Bhould  the  trifolium  become  rather 
old  the  haulm  should  be  cut  up  and  placed  in  cages,  so  that 
tiie  nnconsumed  portion  may  be  easily  removed  and  not  interfere 
with  the  cultivation  for  the  succeeding  crop.  Winter  vetches  and 
oats  will  next  be  fit  for  f eedinp^,  succeeded  oy  summer  vetches  and 
oats,  and  the  same  mode  of  giving  the  mangold  and  meal  should 
be  continued ;  and  if  either  crop  gets  too  old  for  clean  feeding  let 
it  be  cut  up  and  put  into  cages  as  before  named.  The  second 
growth  of  green  crops  wUl  succeed  and  take  the  place  of  the 
earlier  ones,  and  this  succession  has  been  fully  stated  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article  ;  and  this  brings  the  feeding  process  down  to 
a  period  when  a  few  early  turnips  may  be  fed  off  on  the  land,  but 
not  later  than  the  Ist  of  October  upon  the  strong  land  to  which 
we  are  now  referring. 

CTo  be  contlaued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

fforie  Labour. — ^The  tillage  of  the  land  has  met  with  very  little 
interruption  during  the  month  of  April,  for  although  we  have  had 
rain  occasionally,  yet  Hollas  been  no  impediment  to  the  horse 
labour  on  the  home  farm ;  because  when  the  land  was  rather  too 
damp  for  working  kindly,  still  the  rolling  of  grass  ground  and 
such  work  has  been  completed  in  favouralMe  weather,  and  in  time 
for  laying-up  the  hmd  for  a  hay  crop. 

The  cultivation  of  the  fiJlows  intended  for  root  crops  must  now 
be  pushed  forward  with  all  speed,  especially  for  seeding  with 
carrots  and  mangolds,  and  also  the  planting  of  cabbage  with 
autumn-grown  plants.  The  spring-growing  plants  in  the  seed 
beds  should  now  be  attended  to  and  narrowly  watched,  for  in  case 
tlie  fly  attacks  the  young  plants  whilst  in  the  second  leaf  they 
often  receive  serious  damage  in  a  short  time.  In  the  event  of  the 
fly  making  its  appearance  the  plants  should  be  dusted  with  lime 
or  dry  ashes  applied  in  the  morning  in  order  that  the  ashes  may 
adhere  to  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

The  best  season  upon  the  majority  of  soils  for  sowing  mangold 
is  the  first  week  in  May.  If  no  manure  has  been  applied  pxe- 
yiously  it  may  now  be  done  advantageously  if  the  land  has  been 
stetched  beforehand,  so  that  the  yaM  or  town  dung  may  be  laid 
in  the  furrow;s  and  the  stetches  reversed.  This  plan  effectually 
buries  the  dung,  and  the  seed  may  then  be  either  hand-drilled  im- 
mediately over  the  dung,  or  hand-dibbled  j  in  the  latter  case  it 
may  be  done  by  women  under  orders  to  plant  not  more  than  three 


nor  less  than  two  seeds  at  about  9  inches  apart.    But  in  the  event 
of  artificial  manure  being  applied,  it  is  better  to  drill  the  seed  on 
the  flat,  at  about  2  feet  apart  between  the  lines,  and  to  apply  the 
!  manure  by  the  drill  at  the  same  time,  but  care  should  be  taken  if 
guano  is  to  form  part  of  the  manure  to  be  drilled,  not  to  exceed 
H  cwt.  or  2  cwt.  per  acre,  the  latter  to  be  applied  only  in  the  case 
I  of  the  guano  not  being  of  first  quality.  When  the  Pemviaa  guano 
is  guaranteed  to  contain  from  11  to  12  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  it  is 
'  not  right  to  apply  with  the  seed  more  than  1|  cwt.  per  acre,  as  it 
is  sure  to  weaken  if  not  destroy  the  germination  of  the  seed  if 
;  that  quantity  is  exceeded.     We  therefore  recommend  in   pre- 
ference, when  H  cwt  guano  and  8  cwt.  of  superphosphate  has 
',  been  applied  witn  the  drill,  in  case  any  more  manure  is  required 
:  to  produce  a  full  crop,  that  before  the  horse-hoeing  between  the 
,  rows  takes  place,  that  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  should 
be  sown  broadcast  over  the  land,  and  the  horse  hoe  following 
will  effectually  bury  the  manure  and  add  immensely  to  the  im- 
I  mediate  growth  of  the  mangold.    In  case  of  the  crop  requiring 
:  more  assistance,  and  also  in  the  case  of  growing  roots  for  show, 
there  is  no  better  way  to  effect  an  extra  growth  than  by  con- 
I  tinued  dressings  of  1  owt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  sown  over 
the  land  before  each  hoeing  takes  place.    The  same  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding applies  with  equal  force  in  the  cultivation  of  the  white 
■  Belgian  carrots,  for  it  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  the  extra  growth 
I  made  both  of  tops  and  roots  by  this  crop  under  such  treat- 
ment.   Even  upon  strong  lands  we  have  grown  enormous  crops 
of  the  white  Belgian  variety.     We  have  often  had  them  upon 
poor  stony  brows  throw  their  roots  8  or  10  inches  above  the  ear- 
face  when  forced  with  manure,  whereas  on  the  sandy  or  loamy 
I  parts  of  the  same  field  they  would  grow  underground.    This  is, 
however,  a  growth  peculiar  to  the  white  and  yellow  Belipan 
carrots,  as  the  other  sorts  delight  in  a  deep  rich  boU,  and  will  not 
come  to  perfection  unless  they  can  enjoy  it. 
j      It  is  now  time  to  sow  the  clover  and  grass  seeds  in  the  com 
'  where  it  has'not  already  been  done  ,•  for  although  we  advocate  the 
seeds  being  sown  with  Lent  com  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  com, 
yet  circumstances  sometimes  arise  to  delay  this  matter,  besides 
which  it  is  a  common  practice  where  potatoes  have  been  grown 
before  wheat  to  seed  the  wheat  with  clover  in  the  spring,  and  in 
our  own  practice  we  have  always  found  the  clovers  take  better 
in  wheat  preceded  by  potatoes  than  in  any  other  way.    Another 
good  preparation  for  clover  is  when  wheat  has  been  sown  after  a 
mangold  crop  removed ;  in  fact,  it  matters  but  little  whether  the 
mangold  crop  is  succeeded  by  wheat  or  Lent  com,  the  gmeses  are 
nearly  sure  to  succeed  after  such  a  course  of  management.   Thetre 
is,  however,  another  matter  connected  with  the  seedhig  of  the 
'  clovers  of  different  sorts.    Red  clover  should  never  be  sown  if  in 
.  the  previous  course  it  had  been  grown.    We  prefer  to  alternate  in 
this  way— red  clover  and  yellow  suckling,  and  in  the  next  conise 
,  white  Dutch  and  yellow  suckling,  or  otherwise  giant  saintfoin 
and  suckling,  and  this  suckling  is  our  great  essential  s«bstitate 
for  the  different  varieties  of  the  grasses ;  but  we  more  particularly 
object  to  the  Italian  variety  being  sown  as  a  mixture  withdoyexv, 
as  its  dominating  infiuenoe  is  extremely  prejudicial. 

Hand  Labour.— Thia  late  season  the  shepherds  and  the  herdsmen 
will  have  some  difiSonlty  upon  sraay  farms  in  making  the  winter 
food  for  their  stock  hold  out  until  other  spring  food  is  ready  for 
use.  The  irrigated  meadows  are  late  and  poorly  cropped  with 
grass  this  year,  the  rye  also  is  rather  late,  and  this  is  just  one  of 
those  peculiar  seasons  when  mangolds  or  late  Swedes  held  oyer 
for  late  feeding  will  be  found  so  valuable.  Mangolda,  howerer, 
under  any  circumstances  or  rotation  of  cropping  osa  be  and  ought 
to  be  provided  and  stacked  ready  for  nee,  and  if  not  reqelred  until 
the  harvest  month  so  much  the  better,  for  the  longer  it  ia  kept  in 
the  store  heaps  and  judiciously  managed  the  more  valuable  it 
becomes  for  stock  of  all  kinds.  Where  iiomed  ewea  are  kept  the 
rams  will  now  be  turned  in  with  them,  and  it  is  none  too  soon  for 
producing  the  early  lambs  for  the  metropolitan  market,  as  in  case 
the  ewes  offered  to  the  ram  in  the  early  part  of  May  the  lambs 
would  come  in  the  early  part  of  October.none  too  soon  for  obtain- 
ing the  best  and  stoutest  lambs  for  killing  at  Christmas.  The 
end  of  the  month  the  rams  may  be  turned  in  with  the  Dorset 
Downs,  as  these  ewes  when  well  kept  will  offer  to  the  ram  very 
early,  and  often  bring  their  lambs  at  the  end  of  November  and 
early  part  of  December.  We  knew  a  flock  last  Christmas  which 
had  nearly  finished  lambing  by  Christmas  day  :  we  allude  to  the 
Dorf  et  Downs,  because  many  of  these  fiocks  had  their  origin  in 
the  cross  with  the  homed  ewes,  and  it  ia  the  result  of  this  cross 
which  makes  them  valuable. 


TURKEYS. 

(jCofUxnued  from  page  316,) 

Ws  now  come  to  the  question  of  Turkeys  as  profitable  stock. 
Our  account  of  the  appetites  of  growing  poults  will  have  prepared 
our  readers  for  a  somewhat  unravourable  verdict.  Anyone  who 
has  watched  them  gulping  down  prodigious  masses  of  meal  several 
times  a  day  for  months,  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
where  the  greater  part  of  their  provender  is  bought  they  must 
I  cost  far  more  to  rear  than  their  marketable  value.    The  fact,  too, 
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that  Buuij  of  them  die  after  much  care,  attention,  and  food  have 
been  ezpoided  on  them  affects  the  balance  on  tne  wrong  side. 
The  qoestion  is  quite  altered  where  thej  can  pick  up  much  that 
ofehiOwiBe  would  be  wasted—^.f^.,  at  farms  where  they  scratch  at 
the  barndoor  or  in  the  rickyaxd,  or  wander  oyer  a  large  area  of 
stabble.  Even  where  little  com  is  grown,  if  there  are  woods  and 
moist  grass  lands  with  plenty  of  succulent  vegetable  food,  they 
will  to  some  extent  cater  for  themselves.    Where,  however,  they 


hATe  fei 
it  may  be 


of  these  advantages  the  cost  of  their  keep  is  very  great: 
somewhat  diminished  by  giving  them  large  supplies  of 
refuse  vegetables  from  the  kitchen  garden  ^  which  they  will  greedily 
devour.  We  have  taught  our  birds  to  hke  prickly  comfrey.  At 
first  tbey  refused  it,  but  we  tore  up  the  leaves  and  threw  tliem  on 
the  ground,  and  gradually  they  learned  to  appreciate  them,  and 
now  pull  at  great  bunches  in  our  hands,  consuming  every  scrap, 
and  specially  rejoicing  in  the  thick  juicv  stalks,  ne  have  been 
unable  exactly  to  estimate  the  cost  of  rearing  a  Turkey,  but 
caUrisparibtu  we  have  found  our  com  bills  greatly  raised  the 
Tean  we  have  brought  up  Turkeys.  Still  it  is  satisfactory  to 
nave  a  few  for  Christmas  presents,  and,  as  Krs.  Arbuthnot  says, 
**  who  ever  heard  of  a  dinner  without  a  Turkey?  "  Poults  hatched 
early  in  May  should  wei^h  by  Christmas — cockerels,  20  lbs.,  and 
paUietB,  12  VbB.  to  14  Ubs. — ».«.,  if  the  parents  are  of  fine  good  strain. 
Tba  enormous  birds  sometimes  seen  on  the  table,  and  for  which 
from  two  to  three  guineas  are  charged  by  London  poulterers,  are 
birds  of  the  previous  year.  Their  flesh  is  not  superior  to,  if  so 
good  as,  that  of  jroung  birds,  and  except  for  appearance  we  can 
see  no  advantage  in  them. 

Now  as  to  variety.  The  Cambridge  Turkeys  are  certainly  the 
largest.  They  have  of  late  been  much  improved  both  in  size  and 
beaatr  by  crossing  with  imported  Bronze  American  birds.  Our 
birds  have  chiefly  been  of  this  improved  strain,  and  we  have  had 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  their  looks  both  in  life  and  on  the  table. 
Some  years  ago  an  American  cock  came  over  and  was  just  before 
the  Birmingham  Show,  and  in  spite  of  his  long  journey  carried  all 
before  him  there,  weighing  over  36  lbs.  He  went  into  a  famous 
English  yard  and  much  improved  it ;  his  son  next  jear  distanced 
all  competitors  in  the  class  for  young  birds  at  Birmmgham,  weigh- 
ing 2^  ms.  This  introduction  of  reaUy  fresh  blood  not  only  throws 
Tigour  and  strength  into  the  strain,  but  lustre  of  plumage  and 
beauty  too,  in  which  these  American  birds  far  exceed  our  own. 
Hitherto  the  birds  imported  have  been  of  domesticated  races ;  we 
have  this  year  heard  of  some  really  wild  Americans  in  Scotland, 
and  should  much  like  to  try  them  . 

The  Black  Norfolk  are  very  handsome,  but  the  original  race  are 
emali.  We  have  seen  some  almost  black,  but  far  larger  birds, 
probably  improved  by  a  Cambridge  cross.  The  finest  of  the  kind 
we  ever  saw  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  flock  at  Fatshull,  which 
we  have  before  alluded  to. 

We  admire  White  Turkeys  and  should  much  like  to  see  them 
carefully  bred  to  finer  size.  We  have  a  White  cock,  not  two  jears 
old,  which  weighs  a  good  deal  over  30  tt>s.,  and  has  when  weighed 
by  the  Judge  beaten  fine  Dark  birds  at  shows.  White  poultry  do 
not  look  their  size  by  the  side  of  Coloured,  and  if  judged  by  eve 
hare  no  chance  against  them.  We  have  not,  however,  a  White 
hen  a  fit  mate  for  him.  Other  quaint  colours  we  have  seen— dun, 
boff,  and  chocolate,  the  latter  we  believe  of  Norman  origin,  but 
they  are  not  attractive  in  plumage  and  are  generally  undersized. 
To  a  beginner  we  can  recommend  none  more  strongly  than  the 
Cambridge  improved  by  an  American  cross,  or  the  Norf  oiks  im- 
proved by  these.  There  is  much  difference  in  the  tempers  of 
xnrkey  cocks.  It  is  well  to  look  out  for  the  son  of  an  amiable 
bird.  We  had  such  an  one  for  a  time,  and  his  progeny  were  in 
special  request  on  that  account,  and  we  believe  follow  in  their 
parents'  footsteps.  As  we  have  before  said.  Turkeys  are  apt  to 
fall  upcn  strange  birds  ;  care  should  be  taken  to  watch  the  letting- 
ont  of  any  valuable  newly  bought  fowls.  We  have  seldom  had 
moch  harm  done  by  them  that  ordinary  precaution  would  not 
obviate.— 0. 

THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 

A  VSSTIHG  of  the  Committee  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  held 
at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  22nd  ult.,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  F.  G.  Dntton  (President),  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Baillie- 
Handlton,  R.  A.  Boissier,  T.  C.  Bumell,  A.  Darby,  H.  R.  Dug- 
more,  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Peel,  and  O.  E.  Cresswell  (Hon.  Sec.)  being 
presents 

The  following  members  were  elected : — ^Mrs.  Tronghton,  Garth- 
myl  Hall,  Montgomeryshire,  R.S.O. :  P.  F.  Le  Sueur,  Grandvale, 
Jersey  (already  associates) ;  J.  H.  Braikenridge,  Chew  Magna, 
Bristol  ;  E.  P.  Gem,  Halesowen,  Worcestershu^  ;  Lady  Henry 
SomersetjThe  Priory,  Reigate ;  and  the  following  associate  mem- 
ber—W.  W.  Champion,  Gnffith's  Town,  PontypooL 

The  fiiianoes  of  the  Club  for  the  past  year  were  considered,  and 
a  baU^noe  of  £70  in  the  Club's  favour  announced.  The  whole 
qnestiion  of  the  position  taken  up  by  certain  railway  companies 
towttds  exhibitors  of  poultry  was  again  before  the  Committee, 
aad  it  wm  decided  to  take  further  le^  opinion  before  ^j  advice 
shmild  be  given  pobliol j  to  memben  ox  the  Clnb.    Tne  fresh 


elections  of  officers  and  committeemen  for  1879,  as  already  pub- 
lished, were  verified. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  gave  particulars  of  a  number  of  disputes 
between  exhibitors  and  committees  of  shows  which  have  been 
settled  through  the  intervention  of  the  Club.  The  disqualifica- 
tion of  Mr.  James  Walker's  Dark  Dorking  pullet  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show  was  again  considered,  and  it  was  decided  as  no  sort 
of  proof  was  forthcoming  that  the  bird  was  bred  in  1878  that  the 
disqualification  of  the  Club  should  follow  that  of  the  Judges,  and 
that  '*Mr.  Walker  is  disqualified  from  showing  at  shows  held 
under  the  Poultry  Club  rules  for  one  year  from  the  present  date, 
April  22nd,  1879.^' 

The  Shrewsbury  disqualifications  were  then  considered,  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  Mr.  Lyon  that  "  after  due  con- 
sideration the  Committee  were  absolutely  satisfied  as  to  his  own 
honesty,  and  were  prepared  to  receive  his  assurances  of  his  man's 
for  this  once,  but  that  the  responsibility  of  the  further  employ- 
ment of  the  same  man  must  rest  with  Mr.  Lyon,  and  that  any 
future  disqualification  of  his  birds  by  Judges  must  be  followed  by 
the  disGualification  of  the  Poultry  Club.'*  The  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  communicate  further  with  Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  the  Judge, 
before  any  action  should  be  taken  concerning  the  disqualification 
of  Mr.  G.  Bumeirs  Malay. 

The  following  members  were  announced  to  have  retired  from 
the  Club — ^the  Rev.  H.  Borrow  and  Joseph  Swinson.  A  number 
of  letters  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  were  then  read,  among  them 
one  from  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt  warmly  approving  the  objects  of 
I  the  Clnb,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  next  meeting  should  be  held 
during  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  London. 


VARIETIES. 


It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  have  to  reoord  the  nn- 
timely  death  of  Mr.  John  Bailr,  jnn.,  of  Mount  Street,  at  the  age 
of  45.  We  had  long  known  him  as  an  ornithologist  of  a  high 
order.  He  was  an  accomplished  linguist  too,  and  had  traveled 
much  for  the  collection  of  the  many  rare  and  interesting  breeds  of 
Pigeons,  waterfowl,  and  other  birds  which  have  been  distributed 
by  the  firm  over  the  civilised  world. 

It  is  strange  how  little  the  season  affects  the  arrival  of 

the  migratory  birds.  Year  after  year  the  Swallow  arrives  with 
us  between  the  18th  and  22nd  of  April.  Last  spring,  which  was 
exceptionally  warm,  we  first  saw  Swallows  on  the  18th ;  this  year, 
in  spite  of  the  Siberian  cold,  we  saw  many  on  the  24th.  The 
Cuckoo  was  generally  heard  in  Berkshire  and  Sun^ev  on  Sunday  the 
20th.  The  Wryneck  arrived  several  days  later,  which  is  unusual, 
as  it  almost  invariably  precedes  the  Cuckoo  by  a  day  or  two. 

The  American  Cultivator  states  that  the  process  of  liming 

eggs  now  so  largely  practised,  and  which  was  for  years  kept  as  a 
"  trade  secret,"  is  the  only  practical  mode  of  preserving  eggs  for 
market  or  family  use.  The  method  is  to  slake  one  cask  of  lime, 
one  peck  of  salt,  and  1  tb.  of  magnesia  together.  Let  this  mass 
remain  overnight  'after  being  slaked,  and  it  will  be  something  of 
the  consistency  of  putty.  Of  this  make  a  "  pickle "  in  water 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  up  &n  egg,  and  in  this  pickle  keep  them 
in  tight  casks  till  wanted.  Eggs  are  usually  put  down  in  March 
or  April,  and  may  by  this  means  be  kept  in  very  good  condition 
till  ]November,  and  even  into  the  winter.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
so  kept  for  two  years,  and  then  used,  though  of  course  they  were 
light  and  poor  in  quality. 

The  adioumed  Committee  meeting  of  the  British  Bee- 
keepers' Association  was  held  on  Wednesday,  April  the  28rd. 
Present,  Mr.  Hunter  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  Hooker,  Cheshire, 
Glennie,  Abbott,  and  Jackson,  and  Rev.  H.  Peel,  Hon.  Sec.  The 
Treasurer's  account  showed  a  balance  in  hand  to  1st  of  the  month 
of  £67  11«.  2d.  The  prize  schedule  was  finally  arranged  and  the 
Judges  nominated,  it  was  also  determined  that  the  money  prizes 
and  medals  should  be  distributed  at  the  close  of  the  Show  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  South 
Kensington,  in  connection  with  the  Society's  Flower  Show  on 
Tuesday,  July  22nd,  and  the  two  following  days.  All  entries 
must  be  made  eight  days  before  the  Show  opens.  This  will  be 
strictly  enforced. 

— ^~  The  winter  campaign  of  the  Herts  Bee-keepers'  Associ- 
ation was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination  on  Saturday  last. 
Baron  Dimsdale,  who  presided  over  the  gathering,  spoke  effectively 
upon  the  philanthropic  objects  of  the  Society,  ana  expressed  his 
own  desire  that  the  cottager  class  might  be  helped  into  greater 
comfort  by  being  instructed  in  the  most  profitable  methods  of 
bee  culture.  The  Hon.  Sec,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Peel,  felicitously 
explained  the  Society's  plah  of  operations,  and  while  pleading  for 
additions  to  the  member  roll  stated  that  this  was  increasing  daily ; 
it  numbered  now  110,  and  he  hoped  to  see  it  amount  to  three  or 
four  hundred  by  the  close  of  the  year.  The  lecture  on  the  rela- 
tions of  bees  to  flowers  was  delivered  br  Mr.  Cheshiire,  who  kept 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  audience  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
half.  He  brought  out  vividly  the  marvellous  structure  and  adap- 
tatioa  of  leTend  flowers,  especially  primz«MB>  heather  hloom0» 
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daiBies,  cinerarias,  and  orcbidfl.  The  good  plan  of  inriting  dis- 
oossion  was  again  followed.  The  great  impetus  these  lectures 
have  given  is  inducing  other  county  associations  to  contemplate 
following  the  lead  of  fiertfordshire. 

Thx  Agricultural  Exhibition.— A  meeting  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund  in  connection  with 
the  holding  of  a  great  International  Exhibition  in  London  in  July 
next  was  held  on  Monday  last,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding.  The 
Show  promises  to  be  the  most  interesting  ever  neld  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Already  24,002  feet 
of  snedding  have  been  applied  for  by  651  exhibitors,  of  which  area 
6688  feet  are  in  respect  of  machinery  in  motion,  2220  for  seeds  and 
models,  and  the  remaining  16X)00  feet  for  ordinary  exhibits.  The 
entries  for  horses^  asses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  goats,  and 
various  commodities  will  close  on  the  let  of  May,  but  certain 
poet  entries  will  be  admitted  up  to  the  15th  on  an  additional  pay- 
ment. Over  £18,000  are  offerea  in  prizes,  including  £4000  by  the 
Mansion  House  Committee,  and  the  ground,  whica  is  centrally 
situated  at  Kilbum,  is  being  rapidly  prepared  for  the  Exhibition. 
Literesting  operations  connected  vdth  some  department  of  ajgji- 
culture  will  bie  shown  daily,  including  butter  and  cheese-making, 
and  a  museum  of  ancient  and  modem  farm  implements.  The 
total  expenditure  is  estimated  at  £40,000,  and  the  object  of  the 
Mansion  House  fund  is  to  assist  the  Rojal  Agricultural  Soci^ 
in  defraying  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  site,  in  offering  additional 
prizes,  and  generally  in  affording  practical  co-operation  with  a 
view  to  making  the  Exhibition  a  great  success.  At  the  meeting 
it  was  reported  that  the  amount  received  at  the  Mansion  House, 
or  promised,  was  £8089,  of  which  £2000  had  already  been  voted 
to  the  Society  in  connection  with  the  expenses  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  £4000  had  been  allotted  for  prizes.  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P., 
said  a  much  larger  enm  would  he  required  to  make  the  Show  a 
success^  and  he  hoped  the  tradesmen,  who  would  largely  benefit 
by  the  influx  of  visitors,  would  subscribe  to  the  fund.  He  added 
that  the  Exhibition  would  be  the  largest  on  record,  and  Londoners  j 
especially  would  be  interested  and  attracted  by  the  Show.  After  , 
some  further  conversation  it  was  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  ' 
before  the  notice  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  liord  Mayor 
undertook  at  a  convenient  time  to  make  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  * 
public  for  support. 

MODERN  BEE  MANAGEMENT.— No.  10. 

INTRODUCING  QUBENS. 

To  be  successful  in  introducing  queens  to  strange  stocks  one 
must  consider  how  bees  conduct  themselves  towards  queens.  They 
differ  widely  from  a  flock  of  poultry  or  sheep,  into  which  a  stranger 
of  either  sex  may  be  introduced  with  little  fear  of  not  being  tole- 
rated. Bees,  as  a  rule,  allow  only  one  queen  to  live  in  a  hive. 
Cases  frequently  occur  where  two  queens  are  found  living  to- 
gether in  apparent  amity  for  several  weeks,  but  these  are  probably 
cases  where  a  young  queen  has  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
superseding  a  nearly  worn-out  mother,  the  latter  being  allowed 
to  fill  out  the  measure  of  her  days  undisturbed.  I  had  a  case  in 
1877  illustrative  of  this.  I  had  introduced  a  newly  imported 
Ligurian  queen  to  a  stock,  but  found  a  few  weeks  after  an  empty 
royal  cell  where  none  had  been  before.  On  closer  examination  1 
discovered  a  young  queen  on  one  comb  and  the  mother  on 
another.  In  a  few  days  I  found  both  laying  on  the  same  comb. 
As  an  experiment  I  removed  the  older  queen,  and  introduced  her 
to  the  queenless  portion  of  a  stock  divided  for  the  purpose.  She 
laid  but  sparingiv,  and  I  was  not  greatly  surprised  to  find  a 
royal  cell  raised  here  also.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the 
young  queen  became  fertile,  and  the  two  continued  to  live  in 
apparent  friendship  for  about  six  weeks,  when  the  older  was 
missing.  She  had  evidently  either  been  an  old  queen  palmed  off 
as  young,  or  had  some  defect  known  only  to  the  workers. 

The  case  is  altogether  different  when,  either  from  accident,  neg- 
lect, or  design,  a  strange  queen  finds  herself  in  a  stock  that  has  a 
queen  already.  The  workers  gather  round  the  stranger,  ap- 
parently intent  on  her  death.  If  not  at  once  mortally  wounded 
she  is  enveloped  in  a  ball  of  excited  bees,  and  kept  a  close  prisoner 
there  for  many  hours,  death  usually  ending  her  misery.  Even 
the  rightful  queen  is  often  also  balled  by  her  own  bees,  as  if  their 
allegiance  were  divided,  but  most  probably  for  her  protection. 
At  certain  seasons,  however,  very  little  notice  is  taken  of  the 
presence  of  the  stranger,  when  there  are  many  young  bees  in 
the  hive,  and  when  honey  gathering  is  going  on  briskly,  an  old 
^ueen  may  be  removed  and  a  new  one  allowed  to  go  loose  without 
in  most  cases  causing  the  least  disturbance.  The  new  one  may 
even  be  allowed  to  walk  in  without  the  old  one  being  removed. 
Both  are  tolerated  till  they  chance  to  meet,  when  the  more  active 
Slavs  her  rival. 

It  is  well,  however,  at  whatever  season  to  take  every  precaution 
against  mishap,  and  more  especially  in  introducing  costly  im- 
ported queens.  The  following  general  directions  must  be  attended 
to:— 

1st,  Make  sure  there  is  no  queen  or  tenanted  royal  cell  left  in 
the  nive.  There  are  several  months  in  the  year  in  which  no 
breeding  goes  on,  and  the  inexperienced  are  apt  to  conclude  there 


is  no  aueen.  In  such  cases,  should  the  stock  be  strong,  it  is  often 
difficult,  even  with  the  bar-frame  hive,  to  eay  whether  there  is  or 
not.  A  few  da^s'  stimulative  feeding  will  generally  settle  the 
matter,  since  it  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  egg-laying  if  there 
be  a  fertile  queen  in  the  hive.  There  may,  however,  be  an  nn- 
fertilised  ^ueen  present,  the  smallnees  of  ner  body  making  her 
identification  difficult,  and  no  eggs  might  be  found.  In  each  » 
doubtful  case,  or  where  the  nuisance  of  a  fertile  worker  existed,  I 
would  never  risk  a  valuable  queen.  I  would  remove  one  less 
prized  from  another  stock  in  good  normal  condition,  and  intro- 
duce the  valuable  one  in  her  place.  The  removed  queen  might 
then  be  riven  to  the  doubtful  stock. 

2nd,  Make  sure  that  there  are  young  bees  in  the  hive  into 
which  a  queen  is  to  be  introduced.  Toung  bees  are  the  nurses  of 
the  colony,  and  they  probably  are  the  chief  attendants  of  the 
queen.  Tneir  vouth  also  renders  them  more  likely  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  new  queen,  since  many  of  them  have  not  had 
time  to  form  acquaintances  with  any  other.  Colonies  long  queen- 
less  should  have  a  comb  of  hatching  brood  given  them  some  dajs 
before  the  new  queen  is  introduced. 

8rd,  Cage  the  queen  to  be  introduced,  if  possible,  between 
combs  containing  brood  for  at  least  twentj^-four  hours.  The  cage 
should  be  a  fiattened  tube  of  fine  wire  with  a  mesh  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  or  so,  that  there  may  be  no  hindrance  to  the  beee  and 
queen  becoming  thoroughly  intimate.  It  should,  however,  be 
such  that  no  bee  can  pass  into  it,  being  closed  at  the  ends  either 
by  a  plug  of  wood  or  a  wire  door.  Should  the  bees  incline  to  be 
hostile  the  queen  is  thus  safe  from  attack,  and  should  a  few  oella 
of  honey  be  bruised  near  the  top  of  the  comb  while  the  cage  is 
being  pushed  down  these  will  suppiv  her  with  food  until  the  bees 
incline  to  feed  her ;  this  they  usually  do  at  once,  though  some- 
times not  for  days. 

4th,  In  the  meantime  place  a  bottle  of  feeding  syrup  as  nearly 
over  the  cage  as  possible.  This  will  soon  put  all  m  **  meny  pin," 
and  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  bees  from  the  cowp  cTetat  that 
is  being  practised  upon  them.  Should  the  syrup  be  scented  with 
peppermmt  it  will  be  all  the  more  likely  to  jumble  their  notion  of 
"  Wno*8  who  ?  "  During  a  fiow  of  honey  the  feeding  bottle  mav, 
however,  be  safely  omitted;  instead,  the  cage  may  be  slightfy 
smeared  with  their  own  honey. 

6  th,  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  hours  gently  withdraw  the 
cage,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  bees  a  few  drops  of  the  same 
scented  syrup  or  honey  to  amuse  them.  Sometimes  the  cage  will 
be  found  covered  with  still  hostile  bees  clinging  to  it  and  en- 
deavouring to  reach  the  queen.  In  this  case  leave  all  for  another 
twenty -four  hours.  But  if  the  bees  conduct  themselves  quietly 
withdraw  the  nlug  and  allow  the  queen  to  crawl  out  within 
2  inches  or  so  oi  the  feed  hole.  Before  she  reaches  it  she  will  be 
met  by  some  of  the  bees  whose  behaviour  towards  her  must  be 
watched.  If  they  treat  her  gently  she  may  be  allowed  to  find  her 
way  into  the  hire ;  if  otherwise,  there  is  juet  time  to  rake  her 
back  with  a  feather  and  recage  her  for  another  day.  In  either 
case  replace  the  feeding  bottle  or  give  more  honey. 

6th,  In  cases  of  persistent  hostility  examine  the  combs  leet^ 
there  be  royal  cells.    Cut  all  out  and  proceed  as  de  noro. 

The  above  may  appear  to  some  to  be  rather  a  troublesome  busi- 
nesSj  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  all  goes  well  if  the  proper  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  and  this  makes  it  pleasant.  There  are  cases, 
though  rare,  in  which  a  queen  has  had  to  be  recaged  for  a  week 
or  more  before  the  bees  would  accept  her,  and  therefore  I  prefer 
the  method  of  releasing  given  above  rather  than  a  common  plan 
of  having  a  trap  door  in  the  cage  open  without  withdrawing  it,  and 
thus  losing  all  chance  of  recovering  the  queen  should  she  be 
abused. 

With  special  reference  to  the  introduction  of  imported  queens 
the  following  is  the  method  I  specially  recommend  to  beginners. 
Secure  your  queen  if  possible  a  few  weeks  before  the  usual 
swarming  season,  say  in  May.  At  this  time  she  certainly  costs 
more,  but  is  well  worth  the  money,  since  she  is  almost  as  good  as 
a  swarm.  Choose  your  strongest  hive  and  remove  its  queen  with 
a  small  swarm,  by  driving  if  ^eps  are  used,  or  in  frame  hives  by 
taking  the  comb  she  is  on  with  all  its  adhering  bees.  In  the  former 
case  place  the  small  swarm  on  the  old  stool ;  in  the  latter  place 
the  comb  in  a  new  hive  on  the  old  stool,  and  fill  up  with  spare 
combs  or  sheets  of  foundation.  The  old  stock  is  now  to  be  located 
on  a  new  stool,  and  the  new  queen  caged  in  it  as  already  directed. 
Of  course  the  rrames  remaining  in  the  frame  hive  should  be  closed 
in  to  fill  up  the  space  of  the  one  taken  away.  All  this  should  be 
done  on  a  fine  day  when  the  bees  are  flying.  In  a  few  hours  nearly 
all  t^e  old  bees  will  have  left  the  old  hive  and  joined  their  queen 
on  the  old  stool,  making  a  strong  swarm.  The  young  bees  hatch- 
ing out  every  moment  take  up  at  once  with  the  only  queen  they 
ever  knew,  and  her  risk  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  She  may 
be  liberated  without  fear  after  the  usual  interval.  Two  precantions 
are,  however,  necessary  here.  As  the  removed  hive  is  for  the  time 
being  greatly  reduced,  it  must  be  kept  warmly  covered  and  its 
doorway  contracted ;  and  as  the  old  outdoor  workers  are  almost 
all  gone  tliere  will  he  a  dearth  of  water  for  diluting  the  food  of 
thelarvfls,  for  there  is  much  water  needed  at  this  season,  and  none 
kept  in  store.    It  will  prevent  any  possible  injury,  then,  if  when 
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the  queen  ia  caged  a  feeder  be  placed  on  the  hire  filled  either  with 
pore  water  or  very  thin  syrup.  In  a  few  dajs  the  stock  will  be 
MB  strong  as  before,  and  thus  a  young  fertile  queen  in  May  mar 
TOOTe  to  be  worth  "  a  load  of  liay."— William  Baitt,  Beecrofi, 
Blairgowrie. 

THE  FERTILE  WORKER. 

A  wiDB  field  lies  open  for  the  researches  of  our  young  brethren 
about  commencing  bee-keeping  this  year,  and  who  may  think  that 
there  are  no  more  abstruse  points  to  resolye  in  bee-keeping,  seeing 
that  the  great  naturalists  Dzierzon,  Yon  Berlepsch,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, and  others  haye  eiyen  the  honey  bee  their  closest  atten- 
tion ;  but  I  haye  yet  failed  to  come  across  any  dedsiye  theory  for 
the  pxesenoe  of  that  pest  of  the  apiarian,  the  fertile  worker.  The 
question.  Whence  come  they  ?  seems  to  me  as  yet  unsolyed. 

The  most  generally  accepted  theory  seems  to  be  that  of  Huber. 
eoncmred  in  by  Dzierzon,  that  the  fertile  worker  is  raised  in  a  cell 
adjoining  a  queen  cell,  and  receiyed  as  part  of  her  nourishment 
some  of  the  royal  pabulum,  which  thereby  in  some  unknown 
manner  partially  metamorphosed  her,  and  g^yes  her  the  power 
when  bom  in  a  queenless  hiye  of  taking  upon  herself  queenly 
functions. 

I  haye  lately  met  with  another  theory  propounded  by  an  expe- 
rienced Swiss  bee-keeper,  but  which  I  recognise  to  he  nothing 
reiy  different  from  that  of  the  Baron  yon  Berlepsch — ^namely, 
that  when  the  bees  are  suddenly  called  on  to  produce  a  queen 
from  eggs  or  lary»  giyen  them  purposely  or  as  in  nature,  when 
the  aueen  of  a  hiye  that  has  thrown  its  first  swarm  is  lost  on  her 
wedoing  trip,  they  in  their  anxiety  commence  feeding,  amongst 
others,  larys  beyond  the  aee  at  which  they  can  produce  a  perfect 
queen,  it  being  accepted  that  there  is  a  certain  time  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  larrae  to  raceiye  the  royal  pabulum  before  a 
fully  deyeloped  and  perfect  queen  can  be  produced.  These  late- 
inolife-fed  laryaB  naturally  emerge  from  their  cells  first,  with  all 
the  instincts  of  a  queen  deyeloped,  and  show  the  same  by  pro- 
ceeding to  tear  down  the  true  queen  cells  and  kill  the  inmates. 

The  population  accepts  this  little  queen  which  will  neyer  be 
fecundated,  yet  asserts  her  authority  in  such  a  recognised  queenly 
fashion,  and  is  allowed  to  set  about  laying  eg:gs  from  which 
naught  but  drones  emerge.  This  half-queen  being  imperfectly 
developed  is  so  small  as  generally  to  escape  detection ;  but  being 
dejaeto  the  queen  of  the  hiye  she  attacks  and  kills  any  queen 
offered  to  the  apparently  queenless  hiye ;  and  the  bees  actuated 
by  tiie  feeling  that  they  are  not  queenless,  although  esteemed  to 
be  so  by  the  bee-keeper,  absolutely  refuse  to  raise  true  queens 
from  freih  eggs  or  j[oung  larye  giyen  for  that  purpose. 

To  preyent  the  raising  of  these  half-queens  my  Swiss  authority 
leoommends  that  fiye  days  after  brood  be  giyen  a  hiye  from  whicn 
to  raise  a  aueen,  search  be  made  amongst  tne  queen  cells,  and  any 
found  on  that  day  capped  should  be  relentlessly  destroyeiil. 

For  my  own  part  I  fayour  this  latter  theory,  but  with  Dzierzon 
I  belieye  they  may  and  do  originate  in  yarious  other  modes  than 
the  aboye-named  ;  and  Baron  yon  Berlepsch  says,  '^  Eyer^  hypo- 
thesis, howeyer,  yet  submitted  from  any  quarter  rests  cluefly  on 
the  assumption  that  deyelopment  has  by  some  means  been  oyer- 
stimulated  for  a  brief  period ;  and  as  the  result  affects  the  sexual 
orgvifl  more  especially,  the  quantity  and  (quality  of  the  food 
administered  haye  been  looked  to  as  tne  exciting  causeJl 

I  purpose  in  my  next  letter  upon  this  subject  taking  Dzierzon's 
pfopooitions  Nos.  12  and  18  with  the  Baron  yon  Berlepecn's  remarks 
thoeon,  and  reyiewing  the  same  by  the  light  of  certain  Algerian 
experiences,  and  the  si)ecial  results  obtained  from  a  colony  with 
fertile  worker  with  which  I  am  at  present  experimentmg. — 
Artkitr  Todd,  Algeria, 

SUPERS  AND  COMB   FOUNDATION. 

Ik  a  recent  number  of  your  yaluable  joamal  Mr.  Pettigrew  says 
he  uses  grocers'  old  boxes  for  supers  on  his  skeps.  It  is  a  *'  penny 
wise  pound  foolish  "  policy  to  entertain  the  idea  that  any  kmd  of 
box.  be  it  clean  or  dirty,  is  good  enoagh  as  a  receptacle  for  stor- 
ing noaey.  A  pound  of  honeycomb  is  not  much  m  bulk,  and  its 
▼mue  is  It.  or  U.  6d.  A  new  and  clean  case  to  hold  it  can  be  pur- 
chased for  Id.  or  1^  at  the  most.  It  is,  therefore,  false  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  bee-keeper  to  attempt  to  saye  fractions  on  the 
pound  of  his  honey  in  the  expense  of  a  case.  In  Scotland  we 
naye  points  of  beauty  in  a  super  of  honeycomb.  We  must  haye 
straignt  regiUar  combs,  as  if  they  were  cast  in  a  mould.  No  super 
has  any  clumce  of  a  prize  in  any  class  at  our  exhibitions  unless 
the  combs  are  built  regularly,  the  honey  well  sealed,  and  the  case 
or  receptacle  clean  and  neat.  The  honey  is  not  any  better  in 
fine  re^lar  comb  than  it  is  in  crooked  combs,  neither  is  it  any 
better  in  a  clean  well  made  and  finished  case  than  in  any  old  box. 
The  clean  case  with  regular  combs  pleases  the  eye  best  and  shows 
better  forethought  and  management  on  the  part  of  the  bee-keeper, 
and  will  bring  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  per  pound  more  in  the 
market  than  a  grocer's  box  with  a  lot  of  crooked  uneyen  combs. 

All  oyer  England  is  a  cry  at  present  that  there  is  no  market  for 
Boney,  whereas  I  belieye  England  is  the  best  market  in  the  world 


for  honey.  If  English  (aye,  and  Scotch)  bee-keepers  would  dis- 
card all  grocers'  boxes  and  makeshifts  of  that  kind  as  receptacles 
for  their  honeycomb  and  adopt  clean  well-made  supers,  be  they 
small  or  large,  and  see  that  tne  combs  are  built  eyenly  and  regu- 
larly in  them,  they  would  thus  please  the  eye  of  a  discerning 
public,  who  would  purchase  them  readily. 

In  lookin|^  at  the  windows  of  a  confectioner's  shop  or  Italian 
warehouse  m  any  town  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  neatness 
and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  preparation  of  the  yarious  packages 
and  cases  of  sweets.  Hon^,  the  most  delicious  sweet  in  the 
world,  is  put  into  any  makeshift  box,  and  may  possibly  be  set  as 
it  came  off  the  hiye  in  the  same  window.  But  this  crooked- 
combed  super  of  honey  catches  your  eye  and  destroys  the  artistic 
picture  you  haye  been  drawing.  There  may  be  also  in  the  window 
a  piece  of  honeycomb  on  a  plate  with  the  delicious  nectar  oozing 
from  eyery  cut  cell  and  wasting  its  delicate  fiayour.  In  straw 
skeps,  too.  when  inyerted,  besiaes  showing  signs  of  foul  brood 
often  an  inch  or  more  of  liquid  honey  may  be  seen  with  bees 
floating  in  it,  suffocated  in  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry. 
Such  skeps  and  unsightly  supers  can  be  seen  in  shop  windows  in 
many  towns  in  the  kingdom  eyery  year.  And  who  is  to  blame  ? 
Simply  bee-keepers  themselyes.  They  will  not  progress.  They 
haye  ad';ocates  who  teach  them  to  do  things  in  this  manner, 
app^ren  ;Iy  for  no  other  reason  but  that  their  fathers  and  grand- 
latbers  Q«d  so.  Let  eyery  bee-keeper  in  the  kingdom  resolye  that 
henceforth  whateyer  honey  he  may  haye  shall  be  put  before  the 
public  in  a  cl?an  form  in  small  neat  packages,  cases,  or  glasses  ; 
then  we  shall  see  that  the  demand  will  exceed  the  supply,  and 
the  cry  will  soon  be,  "  No  honey  to  sell." 

A  few  years  ago  I  began  to  keep  bees  for  pleasure.  Since  then 
I  haye  discoyered  that  besides  being  a  most  fascinating  pursuit, 
bee-keeping  in  the  improyed  methods  is  yery  profitable.  I  liye  in 
a  highly  cultiyated  district  about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
honey  season  is  oyer  about  the  end  of  July.  And  as  a  proof  of 
what  bees  can  do  in  a  good  season  under  the  improyed  system  of 
management  I  realised  last  year  from  nine  stocks  upwards  of 
600  lbs.  nett  weight  of  pure  honeycomb  without  speck  or  blemish, 
and  200  tbs.  of  extracted  honey,  besides  an  increase  of  thirteen 
strong  colonies  and  a  four-framed  nucleus,  all  left  sufficiently 
proyisioned  for  winter.  My  largest  haryest  was  118^  tbs.  nett  in 
seyenty  sections  from  one  hiye ;  other  two  of  my  stocks  exceeded 
100  lbs.  each.  They  haye  all  come  through  the  long  arctic  winter 
we  haye  been  enjoying  (?),  and  they  are  now  eyery  bright  sunny 
day  collecting  artificial  pollen  (peameal)  from  the  paper  fiowerj 
placed  in  my  garden  for  them. 

Mr.  Pettig^w  frankly  admits  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  way  to 
use  comb  foundation.  Me  admits  also  that  he  has  proper  instruc- 
tions from  an  able  and  experienced  bee-keeper  who  has  practical 
knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of  using  it.  Instead  of  attending  to 
the  adyice  and  iostructions  he  has  receiyed  he  suggests  plans  of 
his  own  for  using  it.  I  would  caution  bee-keepers  against  those 
plans,  for  they  will  certainly  lead  to  failure.  Very  often  when 
one  fails  in  properly  applying  any  new  thing  the  article  itself  is 
condemned,  and  not  one  s  own  mismanagement. 

Next  to  the  bar-frame  hiye  comb  foundation  is  the  most  yalu- 
able inyention  in  bee-keeping  of  modem  times.  If  the  price  were 
doubled  I  would  purchase  as  much,  for  I  know  from  experience 
that  it  would  still  pay  cent,  per  cent.  In  supers  I  only  use  it  in 
narrow  stnps.  In  frames  for  brood  and  in  two-storey  hi  yes  for  ex- 
tractinff  I  use  the  full  sheets.  If  firmly  fixed  with  melted  wax  on 
both  sides  to  the  top  bar,  leaying  three-eighths  of  an  inch  clear  at 
the  end  and  bottom  bars,  it  will  not  sag  or  break  down.  When 
dug  out  by  the  bees  eyery  cell  in  the  whole  sheet  will  be  perfect 
and  fit  to  produce  a  bee.  The  space  left  at  endf  and  bottom  is 
absolutely  necessaryto  allow  the  expansion  of  the  sheet  by  the 
heat  of  the  hiye.  This  point  ought  always  to  be  attended  to  in 
both  frames  and  supers,  otherwiBe  the  comb  will  not  be  straight. 
When  putting  sheets  of  foundation  in  frames  keep  the  arch  of  the 
cells  uppermost — ^that  is,  parallel  to  the  top  bar.  It  will  thus 
bear  more  weight  of  bees  and  there  is  less  danger  of  sagg^g.  If 
you  make  a  box  or  frame  a  little  narrower  at  the  bottom  and  fit 
the  sheet  in  it  as  Mr.  Pettigrew  proposes,  you  will  haye  one  of  the 
most  crooked  combs  possible.  Thus  jammed  at  the  ends  there  is 
no  room  for  expansion  when  heated  in  or  on  the  hiye,  the  conse- 
quence is  that  It  sags  in  the  middle  and  makes  bad  comb.  There 
are  many  ways  of  getting  sheets  worked  into  comb  so  as  to  haye 
lihem  ayailable  for  swarms.  My  bees  are  at  present  confined  to 
as  many  frames  as  they  occupy  to  economise  heat  and  promote 
breeding.  I  haye  two,  three,  and  four  frames  of  comb  taken  out 
of  eyery  colony  according  to  its  strength,  and  the  spaces  at  the 
sides  of  the  combs  filled  up  with  boards  or  dummy  frames.  As 
the  colonies  increase  and  require  more  room,  in  place  of  their  comb 
I  giye  them  frames  of  foundation  at  interyals  until  the  hiye  is 
filled  with  comb. 

As  eyery  cell  in  the  foundation  is  fit  to  produce  a  bee  I  find  they 
increase  faster  than  by  giying  them  their  old  combs  again.  When 
I  obtain  or  make  a  swarm  I  giye  it  four  of  those  combs  and  four 
of  foundation  according  to  the  size  of  the  swarm.  In  a  week  or 
so  I  put  in  as  many  frames  of  foundation  as  will  fill  the  hiye.  I 
haye  thus  a  swarm  with  a  hiye  full  of  combs  in  about  the  same 
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time  as  it  would  take  tbem  to  clean  out  the  ends  of  the  straws 
and  pat  a  layer  of  propolis  on  one  of  Hr.  Pettigrew's  big  straw 
skepB.  If  a  lot  of  perfect  comb  is  required,  it  will  pay  to  keep 
a  good  stock  working  out  sheets  of  foundation  during  the  whole 
season.  If  a  bee-keeper's  object  is  increase  of  stocks  this  is  a 
capital  plan  to  get  comb  for  them.  By  the  use  of  the  extractor 
the  amount  of  honey  obtained  from  a  stock  of  this  kind  in  a  good 
season  is  incredible  to  any  skepist.  Take  away  and  extract  the 
combs  at  the  sides,  or  those  having  the  most  honey  in  them,  and 
ffiye  to  your  swarm.  Insert  frames  of  foundation  in  their  place 
in  the  hive.  Repeat  the  operation  everjr  few  days,  or  as  often  as 
you  require  combs  for  swarms,  and  continue  it  during  the  season. 
Thus  one  can  soon  have  a  large  quantity  of  the  most  perfect 
combs  possible  superior  to  any  natural  combs,  and  increase  stocks 
ad  libitum. 

Another  way  of  keeping  a  stock  working  foundation  is  by  put- 
ting a  storey  above  or  below  the  other,  filling  up  with  sheets,  and 
as  they  are  built  out  takine  them  away  and  filling  up  with  new 
sheets.  If  the  foundation  is  properly  fixed  to  the  top  bar  onl^,  a 
swarm,  if  slowly  and  carefully  run  in  and  giving  top  ventilation 
for  a  day  of  two,  can  be  hived  into  a  bar-frame  filled  with  comb 
foundation  alone  without  any  danger  of  stretching  or  falling 
down.  A  man  who  keeps  bees  in  straw  skeps  can  receive  but 
partial  benefit  fi'om  comb  foundation,  which  has  already  proved 
to  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  in  humane  and  profitable  bee- 
keeping.— J.  8.,  Arbroath. 


BAR-FRAME  HIVES. 


What  form  of  bar  frame  for  hives  does  Mr.  Raitt  prefer  ?  I 
have  used  Abbott's  latest  standard  with  a  projection  on  one  side 
of  each  end ;  but  I  prefer  an  older  form  of  nis  frame,  with  a  pro- 
jection on  each  side  of  the  i>rojecting  pieces,  and  the  side  bars 
mortised  in,  and  no  bottom  rail.  A  mortised  frame  is  almost  inde- 
structible, while  a  nailed  frame  is  easily  injured.    The  advantages 

1  find  in  the  closed  end  bars  are  that  they  are  easily  laid  hold  of, 
as  they  project  outside  the  hive,  also  the  hive  body  is  very  simple 
to  make  (mine  are  simply  bottomless  boxes  of  inch  board).  Their 
disadvantages  are  that  the^  are  sometimes  stuck  rather  fast  j  and 
the  bottom  of  the  frame  bemg  shorter  than  the  top,  when  one  hive 
is  placed  over  another  for  doubling  they  do  not  fit  flush,  but  the 
ends  of  the  bars  project,  and  would,  I  am  afraid,  cateh  the  rain. 

Will  Mr.  Raitt  kindly  say  what  form  of  roof  he  uses,  and  whether 
it  will  hold  a  tier  of  supers  ?    I  see  the  sides  of  his  hive  project 

2  inches  above  the  frames,  therefore  a  very  shallow  coyer  will 
answer,  but  his  hives  cannot  be  doubled  both  on  that  account  and 
because  of  the  fixed  fioorboard.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Raitt  as 
to  fixed  floorboards,  but  still  if  simple  bottomless  boxes  could  be 
used  one  could  be  used  as  an  upper  storey  to  the  stock  hive,  either 
with  sections  or  frames  hung  in  it,  or  containing  sections  resting 
on  the  frames. 

Does  not  Mr.  Raitt  find  the  Woodbury  size  rather  small  ?  The 
almost  universal  opinion  in  America,  after  much  more  experience 
in  commercial  bee-keeping  than  we  have  had  here,  is  in  favour  of 
the  Langstroth  frame,  lonff  and  rather  shallow  ;  mine  are  17  by 
8^  inches.  The  Woodbury  frame  with  straight  top  bars  is  certainly 
yery  simple  to  make.  Could  it  not  rest  in  a  raboet  cut  in  the  top 
of  the  inch  wood  ?  I  see  the  Americans  do  not  use  distance  tacks. 
Does  Mr.  Raitt  ?  The  best-looking  and  cheapest  roof  I  have  seen 
is  that  sent  out  with  Mr.  Fuggle's  cheap  hives.  It  is  made  with 
five  pieces  of  9^  inch  deal ;  four  of  them  are  cut  and  nailed  toffether 
on  tne  bevel,  the  other  is  nailed  flat  on  the  top.  Its  only  dis- 
advantage is,  that  although  it  will  cover  a  complete  set  of  sections 
it  will  not  come  quite  down  over  them. — Alfabd  Watkins. 


Cow  TTiTBATiSFAGTORT  (Old  AifticHft^r).— We  should  Bot  WBste  any  mote 
time  over  the  animal,  bot  should  feed  her  ott  as  yoa  propose. 

Amateur  Cow-EsEPtNO  (7*.  i?.)-— Keeping  of  cows  when  there  to  no 
arable  laud  but  only  pasture  is  somewhat  expensive  imder  any  circwnstaacea. 
There  is  often  a  large  garden  where  only  pastnre  land  is  held.  In  this  locia 
may  of  ten— especially  cabbage,  white  carrots,  and  red  mangolds— be  grown 
to  some  extent  and  used  with  luiy,  and  thus  supplement  the  purchased  food 
in  the  winter  and  spring.  The  purchase,  however,  of  vegetable  or  green 
fodder  as  to  ooet  will  depend  upon  the  facility  of  obtaining  it.  In  the  event 
of  using  roots  sparingly  when  they  are  dear,  the  best  supplementary  foods 
are  dried  concentrated  grains,  palm  nut  meal,  and  maize  meal.  Each  of 
these  feeding  stuffs  are  to  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rote  compatvd  with  other 
articl<«  such  as  oilcake,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  the  best  articles 
for  producing  milk  both  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
these  articles  were  used  according  to  requirements  all  the  year  round,  even 
when  the  cows  are  tethered  upon  the  grass  land  ;  but  it  must  be  also  remem- 
bered  that  the  question  of  economy  will  be  sure  to  vary  aooording  to  tfae 
position  of  the  place  and  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  vegetable  food  or 
green  fodder  for  rack  feeding. 

Villa  Farmiito  (Atur^*').— Ton  do  not  mention  in  what  partksolar  yoa 
require  information  relating  to  a  suburban  villa  farm  of  twelve  acrea.  We 
surmise  that  yon  refer  to  practical  information  for  Ita  management.  As, 
however,  we  do  not  know  of  any  practical  work  on  the  subject  in  print  that 
we  can  recommend,  we  hope  in  the  course  of  a  little  time  to  give  an  article 
upon  the  subject  in  tlie  Home  Farm  department  of  this  journal. 

BBSS  Wakdbrikg  (4  Corutant  Reader).— The  bees  which  you  say  were 
wintered  in  darkness  and  without  food,  and  which  since  the  beginning  of 
March  have,  by  being  well  and  constantly  fed,  become  so  strong  that  tli^ 
will  not  stay  at  home,  are  not  your  own.  **  They  return,"  yon  aay,  "evefy 
morning,  and  go  away  every  night."  Your  own  bees  are  dead  or  nearly  so* 
and  the  good  syrup  which  has  been  offered  to  them  has  been  carried  away 
by  bees  belonging  to  other  people.  Bees  can  be  wintered  in  darkness,  bat 
not  without  food. 

MBTEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIOKS. 

CAJCDBN  SQUABS,  LOKDOK. 

Lat.  51''  32'  40"  N.;  Long.  OP  8'  0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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THE  NATURAL  AND  THE  ARTIFICIAL. 

SoMB  time  back  I  promised  to  g^reyour  readers  some  details  as 
to  the  time  taken  to  work  ont  sheets  of  foundation  ;  bnt  the 
weather  has  been  so  inclement  and  oold,  rarely  exceeding  60^  by 
day,  and  averaging  often  as  low  as  46°  at  ni^ht,  that  there  has  as 
yet  been  no  bee  pasturage^  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  any 
new  comb  bnilt  or  foundation  worked  ont. 

During  the  only  spell  of  warm  weather  we  hare  had,  and  which 
only  lasted  some  three  days,  I  placed  a  sheet  of  foundation  in  a 
strong  hire.  In  twentr-four  hours  it  was  worked  ont  fully  to 
three-quarter  depth  of  the  cells,  and  the  following  day  it  appeared 
to  be  completely  finished.  Other  sheets  that  I  placed  in  hives 
have  remained  untouched,  showing  the  great  lack  of  in -coming 
food  to  stimulate  wax-secretion.  By-and-by  when  we  do  have 
some  heat  in  the  atmosphere  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  some 
instances  of  rapid  transition  from  foundation  to  perfect  comb. — 
Arthur  Todd,  Algeria. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

80TT  BOQB  ( fT.).— The  hen  is  fed  too  nutritfonsly.  Oive  np  the  patent 
meal.  Barleymeol  and  Indian  com  alternately  will  be  very  liberal  feeding. 
Give  abundance  of  green  food— a  grass  run  suiqplies  the  best— and  plenty  of 
lime  rubbish.    The  food  may  be  correct  for  the  other  hens. 


RK3IARKS. 

SSrd.— Dull  all  day  iv'lth  several  showers  ;  wet  evening. 

24th.— Dull  in  early  morning,  afterwards  fine,  T^ith  occasional  sunshine; 

starlight  night. 
SSth.— Very  foggy  till  about  10  A.H.,  then  fine  and  sunny , 

evening  dull  and  showery. 
S6th.— Fine  bright  day ;  shower  in  afternoon. 
27 til.— On  the  whole  fine  and  bright,  though  there  were  one  or  two  slight 

showers. 
38th.— First  Tpart  of  morning  cloudy  ;  rest  of  the  day  fine  and  bright. 
29tli.— Fine  bright  day,  but  occasionally  cloudy  in  afternoon  ;  dnfl  eveninfr. 
Atmospheric  pressure  higher  than  last  week.   TempezaSoie  aboot  6°  higher. 
On  the  whole  a  fine  wedc  though  rather  dull,  and  with  a  food  deal  of  oold 
wind.— Q.  J.  STM0N8. 


COVIENT  GARDEN  MARKBT.— APRIL  ». 

A  BRTTSn  trade  doing  lately.  Strawberries  and  Ompes  selUng  freely  ; 
forced  vegetables  remain  the  same ;  Cucumbers  in  good  supply  at  depressed 
rates. 

FRUIT. 


App]e<« 

Apricots 

C'heHtnuts 

Plirs 

Filberts 

Cobs , 

Grapes,  new.., 
Lemons 


a. 

I  sieve  a 

dozen    0 

bushel  IS 

do/.on  IS 

V  n>.   0 

VTb.    0 

Vft.     7 

yiOO    4 


d.    S.  d. 

0to6  0 
0  0 
16 
18 
1 
1 


0 
0 
9 
0 


0    IS 
0      8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Melons  

Kectarlnes  ... 

Oranges 

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen. 

dessert 

Pine  Apples  . . , 
Walnuts    


s.   d.   s.  d 
each  0   OtoO    O 


dozen 
l^lfs 
dozen 
dozen 
dozen 

bushel 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 


0 
0 

4 
0 


o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 


TIOEIABLXS. 


Artichokes 

Aitparagns 

Beano,  Kidney  . . 

Beet,  Rod 

Broccoli   

Brussels  Sprouts 

Cabbage  

Carrot.1 

Cap^icnms 

Cauliflowers  .... 

Celery  

Coiewort8..doz. 

Cucumbers 

Endive , 

Fennel 

Garlic   

Herbs 

Leeks 


dozen 

bundle 
^  luo 
dozen 

bundle 
i  sieve 
dozen 
bunch 
yiuo 
dozen 

bundle 

bnaehes 

each 

dozen 

bunch 

bunch 
bunch 


a.  d.   s.  d. 


s 

3 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
8 
I 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Oto4 
0      8 


0 
0 

0 
0 
4 
• 
0 

« 

0 

4 
0 
8 
6 
S 
2 


1 
S 

1 
0 

s 

0 

s 

6 

s 

4 
1 
S 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
8 
0 
U 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

<l 

4 


a.  d.  a.  d 

Mn^hrooms  ....    pottle  1   6toS   O 

Mustard  A  Cress  punnet  OS  0    0 

Onions bushel  S   «  4    0 

plekllng qoart  0   4  0   0 

Parsley doz. bunches  S    i  0    0 

Parsnips dozen  0   0  0    O 

Peas  quart  8    0  6    <^ 

Potatoes,  new  ..       ^ft.  0   0  1    o 

Potatoes bushel  8   0  4   <^ 

Kidney bushel  4   0  A    O 

Radishes.,   doz. bunches  0   0  0a 

Rhubarb bnndla  0   0  0  • 

Salsafy bundle  0   0  16 

Scorzonera bundle  10  0    0 

Seakale    basket  9   8  S   0 

Shallots r  A  0   8  0    0 

Spinach  bushel  9   6  4   0 

Turnips  bunch  0   4  0   0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


Month 

Week 

KAY  &-14«  1879. 

Arerage 

Temperature  near 

London. 

8nn 
Rises. 

Sun 
Seu. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Son. 

Day 

of 

Year. 

8 
9 
10 
11 
If 
18 
14 

th 

F 
8 

sum 

u 

TU 
W 

Boyal  Society  at  8.80  P.V. 

Qaekett  Microscopical  Club  at  8  P  JC. 

Royel  Botanic  Sodety  at  8.45  p  JC. 

4  SUNDAY  AJTEB  EAflTIR. 

Boyal  Geographioal  Society  at  8  JO  P.M. 

Boyal  Harticaltttral  Society— Froit  and  Floral  Ck>m- 

Sodety  of  Arts  at  8  p  JC.              [  mlttees  at  11 A  J(. 

Day. 

62.6 

62.6 

62.4 

62.4 

62.9 

68.5 

6SJ 

Nlffht. 
89.6 
89.9 
40.1 
40J 
40.5 
88.8 
40.8 

Mean. 
51.1 
51.2 
51.8 
51.6 
51.7 
51.1 
51.7 

h.  m. 
4    22 
4    20 
4    18 
4    17 
4    15 
4    18 
4    12 

h.    m. 
7    81 
7    88 
7    84 
7    2>6 
7    87 
7    89 
7    40 

h.    m. 

U    11 

mom. 

0      0 

0    34 

0  69 

1  17 
1    82 

h.     m. 

5  16 

6  22 

7  88 

8  59 

10  18 

11  88 
0a45 

Days. 

18 
19 
20 
21 

c 

28 

m.  s. 
8  89 
8  48 
8  46 
8  48 
8  50 
8  51 
8    51 

128 
129 
180 
131 
132 
183 
184 

Jtom  obflanraUona  taken  near  London  daring  forty-thzee  yeaxfe,  the  avenffe 
tempecakure  40jtP. 

day  temperatoze  of  the  week  la  62.8<' ;    and  its  night 

BEGONIAS  AS  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

£W  plants  have  improved  more  rapidly  during 
recent  years  than  Tuberous  Begonias.  By 
their  free  growth ,  elegant  habit,  and  chaste 
and  brilliant  flowers  these  plants  have  forced 
themselves  into  popularity,  for  it  cannot  be 
said  that  their  improvement  and  culture  have 
been  encouraged  by  horticultural  societies. 
This  year  it  is  true  that  prizes  are  included  in 
more  than  one  schedule  for  Tuberous  Begonias  ; 
but  this  is  after  the  plants  have  become  popular,  and 
they  are  recognised  because  they  are  capable  of  sup- 
porting  the  societies  by  rendering  the  shows  addition- 
ally attractive,  rather  than  the  object  of  the  societies  being 
to  encourage  the  culture  of  the  plants. 

The  value  of  these  plants  for  the  decoration  of  conserva- 
tories and  greenhouses  during  the  summer  is  admitted  ;  and 
after  the  experience  of  last  year  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  in  future  be  extensively  employed  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  flower  gardens.  Possibly  the  dull  and  showery 
summer  of  1878  was  specially  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
Begonias  in  the  open  air  :  certain  it  is  that  many  beds  were 
rendered  brilliant  by  them  when  adjoining  beds  of  Gera- 
niums were  correspondingly  duU,  owing  to  the  exuberant 
outgrowth  of  foliage  and  the  consequent  paucity  of  flowers. 
These  Begonias  are  equally  well  adapted  for  massing  in 
flower  beds,  for  associating  with  other  plants  in  mixed 
borders,  or  for  growing  on  rockeries  where  the  soil  is  suffi- 
ciently deep  and  rich  ;  indeed  in  no  position  do  they  show 
to  greater  advantage  than  when  grown  on  mounds,  or  in 
beds  raised  somewhat  above  the  general  ground  level. 

No  one  eould  have  witnessed  the  large  plants  covered 
witii  brilliant  flowers  of  such  fine  strong-growing  and  large- 
flowering  varieties  as  Monarch,  Emperor,  and  others  that 
were  planted  on  the  rockery  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Chelsea  last  year,  without  being  impressed  with  their  beauty 
and  suitability  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  certainly  no  flower  bed  in  Battersea  Park  was 
more  attractive  than  a  raised  bed  planted  with  several  of 
the  best  varieties  of  Begonias  in  mixture.  Mr.  Rogers 
with  admirable  taste  rendered  the  bed  additionally  pleasing 
by  dotting  amongst  the  Begonias  a  few  plants  of  Jacaranda 
mimossefolia,  the  bright  green  finely  cut  foliage  of  which 
formed  an  elegant  canopy  for  the  brilliant  flowers  beneath. 
In  the  gardens  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  Burf  ord  Lodge, 
Dorking,  were  also  some  fine  beds  of  Begonias  ;  and 
thousanas  of  plants  were  growing  freely  and  flowering  pro- 
fusely in  the  Stanstead  Park  Nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Co.,  which  is  famed  for  this  useful  class  of  plants.  The 
position  that  the  plants  last  referred  to  occupied,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  were  growing,  are  worthy 
of  note.  They  were  planted  on  a  border  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  in  soil  so  heavy  as  almost  to  ramble  clay. 
The  only  assistance  the  plants  had  was  a  surface-dressing 
of  manure  applied  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  roots 
cool  and  moist.  In  this  apparently  ungenial  soil  the  plants 
aAumed  a  sturdy  and  floriferous  character,  and  afforded 
conclusive  evidence   that  they  are  neither  exceptionally 
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delicate  in  constitution  nor  dainty  as  regards  food.  They 
require  regular  moisture,  and  evidently  do  not  object  to  two 
or  three  showers  a  week. 

Another  garden  may  yet  be  noted  where  these  plants 
have  during  the  past  few  years  been  bedded  out  extensively 
and  with  great  success.    The  garden  referred  to  is  that  of 
J.  S.  Law,  Esq.,  South  Lodge,  Southgate,  a  gentleman  who 
possesses  considerable  knowledge  of  plants  generally ;  and 
nis  gardener,  Mr.  Tonge,  has  devoted  special  attention  to 
raising  varieties  of  Begonias  that  are  the  best  adapted  for 
flower-garden  embelli^ment.     Crossing  was   commenced 
with  two  or  three  varieties  that  are  now  considered  quite 
inferior  from  a  florist's  point  of  view.    In  1873  Chambersii 
canninata  was  crossed  with  Pearcei.    The  best  of  the  seed- 
lings were  then  crossed  with  boliviensis  and  Dr.  Masters. 
Mr.  Tonge's  plants  are  remarkably  dwarf  in  habit  and 
extremely  floriferous,  but  the  flowers  are  small.    He  has 
now  introduced  such  varieties  as  Kallista,  Emperor,  Vesu- 
vius, and  Monarch  with  the  object  of  producin|;  larger 
flowers  in  combination  with  the  dense  close  habit  of  nis 
plants  :  if  he  succeeds  in  this  he  will  be  satisfied  that  he 
has  a  strain  especially  adapted  for  bedding  purposes.    The 
whole  of  the  beds  in  Mr.  Law's  garden  are  annually  filled 
with  Begonias  ;  and  last  year,  when  so  many  beds  planted 
with  Geraniums  were  flowerless,  the  beds  in  question  sparkled 
with  thousands  of  flowers  of  rich  and  varied  hues.    Indeed 
the  more  frequent  were  the  showers  the  brighter  the  beds 
appeared  to  be  ;   for  it  is  noteworthy  that  Begonias  not 
only  produce  flowers  freely  when  showers  prevail,  but  they 
also  retain  them  even  when  the  rains  are  of  a  drenching 
character. 

Considering  how  fragile  the  flowers  appear  to  be  whei^ 
produced  under  glass,  and  how  slenderly  they  seem  to  be 
attached  to  the  plants,  their  power  of  resisting  heavy  rain 
is  at  the  flrst  glance  a  little  remarkable.  On  closer  exami- 
nation, however,  the  circumstance  becomes  less  perplexing. 
When  Begonias  are  growing  in  rich  soil  in  the  open  air  the 
peduncles  are  much  stouter  and  shorter  than  when  the 
plants  are  grown  in  pots  under  glass.  That  fact,  with  the 
structure  of  the  flowers,  renders  them  to  a  peculiar  degree 
rain-resisting.  The  form  of  the  flower  is  admirably  adapted 
for  throwing  off  rain,  being  drooping,  and  the  petals  over- 
lapping, any  lodgment  of  wet  is  effectually  prevented,  and 
however  wet  the  flowers  are  outside  they  are  dry  in  the 
interior. 

This  suggests  that  varieties  having  upright  flowers,  such 
as  Froebelli.  Rosaeflora,  and  others  or  that  type,  that  are  so 
beautiful  wnen  well  grown  under  glass,  are  not  well  adapted 
for  outdoor  culture.  Experience,  indeed,  has  proved  that 
this  is  so,  and  also  that  the  yellow-flowered  vaneties  of  the 
Pearcei  type  do  not  retain  their  colour  under  the  alterna- 
tions of  sun  and  rain.  Flowers  of  this  colour  were  quite 
washed  and  scorched  at  Southgate,  while  the  rose,  scarlet, 
and  crimson  varieties  were  fresh  and  glowing. 

Another  property  possessed  by  these  Begonias  may  be 
mentioned — namely,  that  the  plants  can  be  taken  up  and 
potted  when  in  full  flower  without  sustaining  any  injury. 
It  is  an  established  practice  of  Mr.  Touge  to  take  plants 
out  of  the  flower  beds,  pot  them,  and  pace  them  in  the 
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dining-room  for  a  night,  replacing  them  in  the  beds  the  next 
morning  apparently  none  the  worse  for  their  removaL  I  also 
saw  many  hundreds  of  plants  in  Mr.  Laing's  nursery  that  had 
been  removed  when  in  full  bloom  last  September  and  **  laid  in 
by  the  heels "  in  light  moist  soil,  when  the  check  they  sus- 
tained was  astonishingly  slight,  scarcely  any  flowers  dropping 
from  the  plants.  But  although  the  upright-flowering  yarieties 
are  not  well  suited  for  open-air  culture,  some  of  them  are 
admirably  adapted  for  cold  frames,  and  are  highly  worthy  of 
such  protection.  Borne  frames  filled  with  Rosseflora  and  Queen 
of  the  Whites  in  the  Chelsea  nursery  last  year  afforded  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  which  were  of  great  yalue  for  cutting,  espe- 
cially  Um  white  Tariety,  which  is  yezy  distinct,  pure,  and  fine. 

Some  yarieties  haying  good  and  bright  flowers  are  unsuitable 
lor  bedding  purposes  on  account  of  tSe  plants  growing  **  side- 
inrays" — tlmt  is,  all  the  branches  growing  in  one  direction, 
forming  flat,  not  round,  plants.  Plants  of  iMs  character  should 
neyer  be  propagated  for  bedding«ont,  as  the  peouliarity  ie 
certainly  hereditary.  Only  well-fumished  plants — those  pro- 
ducing sprays  equally  on  all  sides — should  be  perpetuated ; 
but  the  ''one-sided"  plants  are  well  enough  adapted  for 
certain  positions  under  glass. 

In  preparing  plants  for  planting  out  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  tbey  are  not  unduly  forced  in  their  early 
stages  of  growth,  and  especial  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do 
not  become  rootbound.  In  this  respect  they  are  like  Caloeo- 
lu^ias — if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  become  firmly  maMed  round 
the  pots  it  is  little  use  planting  Begonias  in  beds  or  bordeis, 
for  in  ^at  stete  they  will  not  flourish.  Many  failures  haye 
resutted  by  allowing  the  roots  to  became  cramped  before^e 
plants  were  bedded  out  Neither  should  a  hot»  dry,  sunny 
position  be  chosen.  They  will  endure  heat  well  enough  in  the 
open  air,  but  they  must  have  moisture.  Soil  that  will  grow 
good  Cauliflowers  will  grow  good  Tuberous  Begonias.  The 
best  mode  of  preparing  the  plants  for  bedding  purposes  is 
to  plant  them  about  this  time  in  light  rich  soil  in  frames 
and  rcmoying  them  with  plenty  of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots, 
and  planting  in  the  beds  in  June.  If  the  weather  is  genial 
and  showery  they  will  sustain  no  check  by  remoyal,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  soil  and  situation  being  right,  they  will  oon- 
tmue  to  grow  rapidly,  and  speedily  commence  floweriog,  re- 
maining in  bloOTi  quite  as  long  as  Geraniums  do.  Plante 
raised  fiom.  seed  sown  in  January  or  Februaiy  flower  freely 
during  the  current  season  if  they  are  well  cultivated. 

The  tubers  should  not  remain  in  the  ground  during  the 
winter.  Some  of  them  will  live  if  so  left  in  favourable  situa- 
tions ;  so  will  Potatoes  and  Dahlias,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  leave  them  in  the  ground.  These  Begonias  are  not 
hardy  plants,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  treat  them  as  such ; 
even  if  some  of  them  pass  the  winter  with  impunity  they  do 
not  grow  so  freely  nor  flower  so  early  the  following  y«ar  as 
when  they  have  the  more  generous  treatment  of  which  they 
afe  worthy.  Mr.  Tonge,  who  grows  them  by  tho  hundred, 
winters  them  in  the  simplest  possible  manner  by  merely  placing 
them  in  heaps  in  a  frost-proof  and  not  over-dry  cellar  like  so 
many  Potatoes;  he  starts  them  into  growth  in  spring  in 
moderately  heated  houses,  and  subsequently  transfers  them  to 
frames  as  above  described. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  for  purchasing  these  plants  either 
for  pot  culture  or  for  bedding  purposes,  and  it  will  be  found 
true  economy  to  pay  a  little  eitra  for  tubers  that  have  sterted 
into  growth,  as  many  when  purchased  in  a  dormant  state  often 
refuse  to  grow  at  all.— J,  Wbight. 


MANAGEMENT.— No.  2. 


To  manage  a  gang  of  navyies  requires  some  amount  of  skill 
independently  of  understanding  tl^  work  to  be  done,  but  the 
thing  is  simpufled  very  much  \^  the  knowledge  that  the  men 
are  influenced  a  great  deal  by  each  other,  so  that  for  the  time 
they  are  very  much  alike,  have  the  same  sort  of  work  to  do, 
and  may  all  be  treated  in  much  the  same  way.  In  a  garden 
where  the  men  are  managed  carefully,  and  where  as  many  as 
are  capable  of  it  are  made  to  take  a  partial  responsibility  in 
some  special  department,  getting  their  full  share  of  endit 
when  credit  is  due,  and  feeling  disappointment  when  faUnre 
ooeurs,  the  thing  is  different  The  special  work  and  the  master 
together  often  come  to  have  more  influence  on  the  individual 
men  than  the  men  have  on  each  other ;  their  natural  tempera- 
ments thus  become  more  developed,  and  are  each  worthy  of 
special  separate  study.  Of  course  there  are  men  who  never  can 
be  trustea  to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  but  if  you  teke  any 


gang  of  labourers  you  will  always  find  25  par  cent  at  least 
who  have  a  good  deal  of  natural  talent  which  may  be  used 
with  advantage  to  both  master  and  man  when  you  can  onoe 
get  at  Of  and  in  ninefy-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  yon  will 
find  that  those  of  the  labouring  men  who  haye  a  deficiency  of 
talent  will  be  content  to  follow  their  more  clever  brethreo, 
although  they  would  not  like  to  submit  to  a  lower  payment 

If  a  workman  has,  or  even  thinks  he  has,  a  uim  in  tbe 
management,  he  will  often  do  twice  as  much  work  as  a  surs 
timei^  and  he  will  also  be  more  likely  to  be  tnutwortfay, 
such  an  important  thi^g  in  gardening  matters,  where  the  work 
of  yeacs  may  be  ruined  by  a  carelera  man  in  a  few  secoodi, 
Besides  the  careless  man,  gardeners  haye  often  to  do  wifli 
someone  very  much  worse — ^vis.,  the  knowing  young  man 
who  has  finished  off  his  education  in  the  celebrated  gardens 
of  my  Lord  Duke,  after  having  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
another  noted  place  of  which  you  neyer  heard  till  you  saw 
him,  but  now  hear  of  it  a  little  too  freqnenl^.  There  is 
no  telling  what  this  young  man  will  do  for  you  if  you  do  not 
keep  him  rather  tightly  reined  ;  therefore  until  yps  bate  wdl 
proved  him  you  must  treat  him  as  an  exotic  of  wluoh  yoo  do 
not  fully  know  the  use  nor  the  requirements.  A  yooBg  man 
with  a  disposition  to  learn,  who  has  already  practiM  nnder 
seyeral  go<Kl  gardeners,  and  is  beginning  to  have  tiie  iiaoft 
dawn  on  him  that  a  man's  lifetime  is  far  toe  short  to  leam 
thoroughly  bow  to  be  a  gardener,  is  iny«liiaUe ;  but  such  yoimg 
men  are  scaroe  and  are  likely  to  rcaosfcin  so,  for  it  takss  modi 
responsibility  and  many  a  f  aihne  to  bring  hone  ^  us  Hiu 
sad  fact.  When  once  you  haye  proved  a  man  to  be  troit- 
wortby,  trust  bi«i ;  if  he  is  able  to  bear  ze^xmsibility  givsit 
to  him,  a  little  at  first,  then  more  and  more  as  fast  as  he  «an 
bear  it  There  is  nothing  like  responsibility  to  make  men  of  as. 

In  a  company  q£  labourers,  wnether  there  are  two  or  half  a 
dozen,  if  tnere  is  no  foreman  continually  with  them  one  of 
their  number  should  always  be  treated  as  a  leading  num.  The 
best  one  for  the  purpose  can  be  easily  picked  out  bj  watehmg 
the  attitude  of  the  men  towards  each  other  when  they  begin  a 
new  job  and  are  allowed  to  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  the 
way  of  beginning  it. 

Labouring  men  should  neyer  require  to  kx)k  about  for  tlK 
master  or  f ofemaa  to  find  a  new  job,  but  should  always  kaov 
of  work  beforehand  suitable  for  all  weathers,  and  the  leading 
one  among  them  be  held  responsible.  They  should  never  be 
called  away  £rom  a  job  unnecessarily.  There  are  times  when 
this  cannot  be  helped,  but  the  best  labourers  are  poor  pedes- 
trians, and  shifting  them  about  unnecessarily  wastes  their  time 
and  diminishes  their  interest  in  the  work. 

Too  many  masters  is  a  great  evil.  If  the  head  gardener's 
duties  are  so  great  or  widely  scattered  tlutt  hecannot  attend  to 
the  direction  of  all  the  labourers,  then  he  most  have  a  com* 
petent  foreman  with  whom  there  must  be  a  perfect  unde^ 
stending  as  to  the  management  On  the  part  of  the  foreman, 
no  less  than  the  master,  se]f«coiitiol  in  the  pnesenoe  of  tbe 
men  must  be  insisted  cix.  No  angry  threats  are  to  be  indnlgsd 
in,  the  meu  should  always  be  tzeated  civilly  yet  strictly. 
Should  it^  however,  be  necessary  to  threaten,  uie  words  mist 
not  be  eaten,  but  punishment  must  follow  at  all  costs  irben 
a  warning  rightly  given  has  been  wllfolly  disr^aided,  and 
one  example  will  generally  suffice  for  a  decade.  A  strict 
government  is  the  mdcst.— WtLLiAM  Taylor. 


Thb  Lats  MBft.  BBtfHAUV.*-nAll  who  know  (either  ne^ 
sonally  or  by  his  contrib«tk>sftg  to  tbe  Journal)  the  Bev.  T.  C, 
Brabant  will,  X  am  sur^  deeply  aympatliise  with  him  on  the 
heayy  loss  he  has  sustained  m  the  death  of  his  accompliabed 
wife.  Her  claim  to  notice  in  our  columns  does  not  merely 
rest  on  the  fact  of  her  having  been  the  wife  of  an  enthnsiastie 
horticulturist,  but  on  her  bemg  one  herself.  It  was  to  her  as 
much  as  to  her  husband  that  the  garden  at  Bichmond  House 
became  noted  all  through  the  Channel  Islands ;  and  her  sac* 
cess  in  hybridising  and  raising  new  yarieties  of  Pelargonioms 
remarkable.    One  of  these,  «*  Bridal,"  a  pure  white,  has 


was 


passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  by  whom  it  will 
be  sent  out  next  season  under  the  name  of  Jeanne  Hagoy  tite 
name  having  been  changed  to  that  at  the  request  of  Victor 
Hugo,  after  his  beloyed  grand-daughter.  She  was  also  the 
raiser  of  Venus,  first-class  certificate ;  and  of  Amethyst,  ''tbe 
best  Pelargonium  not  in  commerce,"  at  the  Show  of  the 
Pelargonium  Society  last  season.  Indeed  so  great  was  ber 
zeal  in  the  work  of  the  garden  that  her  last  terrible  illness 
(cancer)  was  brought  on  in  the  opinion  of  many  by  her  cob« 
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tmaed  hours  of  labonr.  I  remember  Canon  Hole  once  writing 
of  the  late  Mr.  Biven  that  he  was  as  stately  as  some  of  his  own 
standards.  Mrs.  Br^haut^s  beauty  and  nobleness  of  ai»>earance 
were  but  feebly  represented  by  any  of  those  pets  which  she 
coItlTated,  and  were  indications  of  that  pure  and  unselfish 
natures  of  which  perhaps  no  better  proof  could  be  given  than 
when  in  her  last  illness,  radced  with  pain  and  sle^lessness,  she 
prayed,  "  Send  me  sleep.  Yet,  O  Lord  1  not  more  to  me  than 
to  any  other  sleepless  sufferer  in  this  town."  Thus  while  we 
may  well  mourn  for  her  loss,  we  may  also  rejoice  that  the 
pmsQit  we  all  lore  claimed  the  thoughts  and  time  of  so  bright 
a  cfaaiacter.^— D.,  JMal, 


CINERABIA  CULTURE. 


Mb.  J.  Llotd  Jomn  in  his  article  on  the  Cinenuria,  page 
28i,  says,  "  After  sowing  the  seeds  a  layer  of  damp  moss  may 
be  spr^ul  oyer  the  surfKe,  so  that  water  is  not  required  until 
germinatioii  has  oommenoed."  I  think  a  pane  of  clear  glass 
plaeed  orer  the  pots  or  pans  is  much  better  than  the  moss,  as 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  seedlings,  and  can 
be  remored  as  soon  as  they  appear.  In  the  case  of  the  moss 
yon  cannot  see  the  seedlings  coming  up,  and  you  may  have  to 
raise  it  several  times.  The  Cinerarias  are  idso  apt  to  grow 
in  among  the  moss,  being  injured  in  its  removal.  Then  Mr. 
Jones  says  that  it  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  sprinkle  or 
eyringe  ihe  young  plants  overhead  occasionally,  and  if  this  be 
neglected  they  will  soon  be  attacked  by  green  fly.  Now  I 
never  use  the  syringe  to  the  Cinerarias  when  growing,  yet  I 
have  seldom  had  them  attacked  by  green  fly.  I  think  that 
syringing  makes  them  damp  off;  and  as  the  green  fly  first 
begins  its  work  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  the  syringe 
would  be  of  little  use  unless  the  plants  were  placed  so  that  £e 
water  could  be  applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

I  do  not  grow  so  many  plants  as  Mr.  Jones,  nor  yet  such 
large  specimens ;  but  they  are  generally  good,  and  this  year 
they  have  been  exceptionally  fine.  My  mode  of  culture  is  as 
follows : — ^I  make  two  sowings,  the  first  during  the  last  week  of 
March,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  April.  The  compost  is  the 
same  as  that  employed  by  Mr.  Jones.  I  sow  in  pots  after 
watering  the  soil,  then  cover  the  seeds  with  a  little  soil,  and 
place  the  pots  in  a  Cucumber  house  with  a  pane  of  glass  over 
each  pot  until  the  plants  appear,  when  it  is  at  once  removed. 
The  seedlings  do  not  require  water  until  they  are  well  up,  and 
then  I  give  it  them  from  the  water  pot  without  the  rose. 
When  lan^e  enough  the  seedlings  are  pricked  out  into  pans, 
which  I  think  is  better  than  potting  uiem  in  small  pots,  in 
which  they  often  become  dry,  and  that  in  a- great  measure 
renders  them  liable  to  attacks  of  green  fiy. 

After  two  or  three  leaves  are  formed  the  plants  are  potted 
in  4-inch  pots,  being  then  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  shaded  firom 
Sim,  and  kept  quite  cool ;  when  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the 
pots  the  pUmts  are  riiifled  into  6-inch,  and  finally  into  8-inch 
pots.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August  the  lights  are  left  off 
the  fnunes  all  night,  ezce^  when  there  is  likely  to  be  rain. 
In  this  way  the  Cinerarias  nave  the  benefit  of  the  night's  dews, 
which  keep  them  cool  and  fresh.  The  plants  are  removed 
from  the  frames  in  October  into  a  house  where  a  temperature 
of  4(f  to  45^  is  maintained.  Weak  liquid  manure  is  given 
them  as  they  approach  to  flowering.  Treating  them  as  alxyve  I 
have  been  troubled  but  very  little  with  green  fly. — G.  Hilton, 
Cfreat  Totham, 


A  BIT  OF  GOSSIP. 


May  has  commenced  with  dear  days  and  frosty  nights,  but 
there  is  now  some  promise  of  Mr  weather.  Apricots  are  in 
foil  bloom,  also  Garrya  elliptica  and  Sisyrinchium  grandi* 
flonim,  and  even  CSulstmas  Roses  are  not  quite  over.  Just 
imagine  what  these  facts  mean  !  Yet  seedling  crops  are  grow* 
ing  well.  Early  Peas,  not  sown  until  the  second  week  in 
March,  are  outstripping  a  neighbour's  brought  on  under  glass. 
Lettnoes  sown  the  same  day  bid  fair  to  overtake  those  sown 
in  heat  and  lately  transplanted.  Onions  have  come  strongly 
and  rather  thickly,  as  we  never  thin  them.  Parsnips,  Carrots, 
Ac.,  are  now  ready  for  hoeing.  Potato  planting  is  just  going 
on,  and  is  quite  early  enough,  considering  the  cold,  though  the 
soil  is  in  first-rate  condition.  We  dare  not  trust  French  Beans 
in  the  ground  for  another  nine  or  ten  days,  as  if  planted 
earlier  they  would  be  crippled  for  the  season.  This  is  the 
month  for  bedding-out,  but  not  until  June  will  we  venture  to 
place  Geianioms^  Lobelias,  Agexatnms,  and  Verbenas  in  their 


allotted  beds,  and  it  will  be  later  still  before  Iresines,  Coleuses, 
and  Altemantheras  are  turned  out. 

We  have  just  finished  the  pruning  of  Roses — Teas,  and  those 
of  a  similar  habit,  cutting  out  all  damaged  wood  ;  and  with 
good  weather  there  will  soon  be  abundant  growths  of  strong 
shoots.  In  opposition  to  what  we  might  suppose  would  be 
the  case,  a  number  of  Rose  cuttings  inserted  in  a  sunny  border 
last  October  have  not  only  survived  the  winter  but  appear  to 
have  rooted  well ;  so  also  Tuberous  Begonias,  which  were 
frozen  in  a  fiame  for  weeks,  are  breaking  quite  strongly. 
Lilinm  auratum  bulbs,  both  established  and  imported,  have 
stood  out  the  winter  under  a  covering  of  coal  ashes  and  straw 
during  the  most  severe  weather,  and  are  none  the  worse  for 
the  o»ieal. 

Our  fruit  prospects  are  very  promising.  Apricots  are  not 
thickly  set  with  bloom,  still  there  will  be  more  than  an  average 
crop  set.  Apple  trees  look  welL  Pears  will  probably  be  a 
good  crop,  also  Cherries.  Plums  are  few ;  other  kinds  of  small 
Efuits  are  showing  fiowers  in  profusion .  If  fine  weather  con- 
tinues there  is  every  prospect  of  the  season  being  a  good  one, 
though  late.— R.  P.  Bbotherston. 


WAITING  FOR  SUMMER. 

Hebe,  on  the  borders  of  South  Devon  and  Dorset,  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  vegetation  is  so  late  that  trees  and  hedges 
are  only  just  assuming  a  green  hue.  Even  the  birds  seem  de- 
pressed by  the  weatfaer  and  refuse  to  sing.  The  thrushes  and 
blackbirds,  if  there  are  any  left,  remain  dumb.  I  qualify  this 
by  saying  if  any  are  left,  because  my  gardener  during  the 
whole  of  last  summer  never  ceased  to  shoot  and  trap  these 
lovelv  songsters.  In  vain  I  pleaded  for  their  lives,  and  pointed 
out  ihQ  good  they  did  and  the  solace  and  comfort  they  were 
to  me.  "  You  like  Strawberries,  sir,"  was  his  reply.  "  Look 
there,"  pointing  to  the  beds  where  a  few  of  these  delicious 
fruit  were  half  eaten ;  and  so  bang,  bang  went  his  gun,  so 
that  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  if  a  thrush  remains.  Nothing  ia 
more  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  average  gardener  tiian 
that  a  bird  must  do  harm.  I  have  pointed  to  the  chaffinch  and 
bullfinch  carefully  picking  off  the  aphides  from  the  Roses  ;  he 
points  in  reply  to  damaged  Gooseberry  buds  or  an  Apple  tree 
where  a  few  buds  are  injured.  He  never  remembers  that  in 
the  season  he  allows  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  to  lie  rotting  on 
the  ground,  Ibx  more  indeed  than  the  birds  would  destroy  if 
left  to  work  their  own  sweet  will  at  the  buds. 

Though  surrounded  by  woods  I  never  hear  a  thrush,  and  as 
for  nightingales  they  never  come  near  this  county.  So  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  think  of  the  time  when  summer  will  come, 
and  groan  over  the  long  winter.  Even  here  in  the  west  we 
have  had  six  months  of  winter,  and  at  the  end  of  April  there 
were  fewer  flowers  in  bloom  than  I  have  known  in  Februair. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  not  a  Rose  against  the  house.  La- 
marque  and  Solfaterre  used  always  to  bloom  before  Easter. 
That  early  variety  of  Clematis  Miss  Bateman  used  to  furnish 
me  with  lovely  white  clusters  of  flowers ;  this  year  it  is  not 
yet  in  flower.  The  only  Irises  that  have  yet  bloomed  have 
been  I.  reticulata  and  persica.  The  latter  is  a  most  lovely 
bulbous  species ;  its  only  fault  is  that  it  blooms  quite  on  the 
ground,  so  that  vou  have  to  cut  a  portion  of  the  bulb  to  get 
any  stalk.  Pansies,  such  hardy  garden  varieties  as  Cliveden 
Blue  and  White,  are  only  just  beginning  to  bloom.  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips  are  in  full  bloom  and  very  fine  this  year.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  they  are  finer  than  usual  and  stouter  in 
the  stalk.    Perhaps  the  cold  weather  has  caused  this. 

Of  herbaceous  plants  Myosotis  Imp^ratrice  Elizabeth  and 
Pielytra  spectabilis  and  a  few  Primulas  and  Daisies  are  all  the 
fiowers  I  have  yet  had,  except  the  beautiful  Megaseas.  There 
is,  however,  one  consolation — the  black  cloud  has  one  tiny 
streak  of  silver  in  it,  whidti  is  that  the  backward  season  may 
be  good  for  the  fruit  trees.  The  blossom  is  ke^t  back,  and  the 
chance  of  the  setting  fruit  being  killed  by  spring  frosts  is  not 
BO  great  as  usual.  But  what  will  the  votaries  of  bedding-out 
say  to  this  season  ?  When  will  they  venture  to  bring  out  their 
Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Ageratums,  &c.  7 

Go  through  the  woods  and  look  at  the  common  Bracken ; 
there  it  lies  brown  and  sere,  and  not  a  sign  of  life  about  it. 
The  Birches  are  just  becoming  green  at  the  tips,  and  the  Chest- 
nut buds  are  swelling,  but  the  only  other  sign  of  spring  that  I 
have  seen  is  the  adder's  spotted  body,  and  we  could  well  do 
without  that. 

What  about  the  dates  of  the  Rose  Shows  ?  Will  they  all  have 
to  be  altered  ]  and  will  that  once-asked  question  have  to  be 
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repeated — '  Are  there  any  Rose  shows  in  November,  for  I 
think  mj  Manetti  maidens  may  be  in  bloom  by  then  ? "  If 
this  weather  goes  on  the  odds  are  much  in  favour  of  Mr.  Baker 
winning  the  challenge  cup,  for  if  Mr.  Jowitt's  nursery  is 
much  the  same  as  to  soil  and  situation  as  his  neighbour  Mr. 
Cranston's  a  more  backward  and  colder  spot  does  not  exist. 
— Wtld  Savaqe. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  UPLANDS,  WEST  DERBY. 

A  BAJCBLE  round  the  gardens  at  the  Uplands  during  summer 
is  always  agreeable,  and  affords  special  pleasure  to  the  lover 
of  Ferns.  The  Uplands  abounds  with  British  Ferns  in  nearly 
every  nook  and  comer,  the  collection  being  as  complete  as  it  is 
channing,  and  its  formation  must  have  entailed  a  large  amount 
of  labour.  There  are  two  houses  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
exotic  species.  The  house  No.  1  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  amd 
contains  some  good  specimens,  the  greater  number  being  planted 
out  and  allowed  to  ramble  at  will,  while  various  seedlings 
clinging  to  the  rocks  give  the  fernery  a  semi-wild  appearance. 
In  the  front  of  the  house  is  a  narrow  shelf,  on  which  choice 
varieties  are  kept  in  pots.  The  temperature  of  this  house 
during  the  winter  has  been  on  many  occasions  nearly  down  to 
freezing  point.  Dicksonia  antarctica  and  Cyathea  excelsa 
appear  to  enjoy  this  cool  temperature,  as  they  are  now  making 
vigorous  growth ;  the  former  throwing  up  twenty  fronds. 
Although  many  species  thrive  in  a  low  temperature  others  do 
not.  The  fronds  of  the  beautiful  Davallia  polyantha  are  all 
killed,  but  the  roots  remain  alive.  It  is  evident  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  Ferns  at  this  place  that  many  exotic  species  are 
kept  too  warm  during  winter,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  rest 
with  a  low  temperature.  Having  increased  warmth  in  the  spring 
they  start  into  growth  with  strength  and  vigour  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  enfeebled  by  drought  they  either  die  or  produce 
only  weak  and  small  fronds.  £i  this  house  is  a  fine  variety  of 
Adiantum  Capillus-Yeneris,  nearly  as  large  in  the  pinnae  as 
Adiantum  farleyense ;  Ficus  repens  hangs  in  festoons  from  the 
roof,  and  adds  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  fernery. 

In  fernery  No.  2,  the  first  plant  that  commands  special 
notice  is  a  seedling  Pteris,  from  the  old  P.  tremula,  but  quite 
distinct  from  that  species.  It  is  a  robust  grower  and  very  beau- 
tiful. Many  of  the  Ferns  in  this  house  are  In  pots  ;  Adiantum 
concinnum  latum  with  fronds  3  feet  long,  a  nne  plant,  is  in  a 
12-inch  pot.  Adiantum  decorum  is  4  feet  through,  and  a  grand 
mass  of  Adiantum  cardiochlsena,  planted  out,  is  6  or  7  feet 
through.  A  fine  specimen  of  Adiantum  Flemingii  under  the 
name  of  '^  Seedling  "  attracts  notice,  and  without  doubt  this  is 
the  place  where  this  variety  originated  ;  it  is  the  best  of  all  the 
Adiantums  for  cutting  purposes.  This  house  contains  many 
other  Ferns  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  healthy  and  weU 
grown.  The  remaining  houses  are  principally  devoted  to  grow- 
ing flowering  plants  for  cutting  purposes. 

The  spring  bedding,  which  has  of  late  years  been  a  great 
feature  at  the  Uplands,  and  with  which  Mr.  Woodfield,  the 
gardener,  has  been  very  successful,  has  been  cut  short  this  year 
by  the  severe  winter. 

The  beautiful  Holly  hedge  (Hodgin's  variety)  which  separates 
the  lawn  from  some  portion  of  the  fruit  garden  is  23  feet  high 
and  16  feet  through.  I  understand  that  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  not  3  feet  high,  thus  showing  the  rapid  growth  this  variety 
must  have  made  during  that  time.  Red  sandstone  rock  is  very 
near  the  surface  where  the  hedge  is  planted. — ^W.  Babdnet. 


PROTECTING  FRUIT  FROM  BIRDS. 

Mb.  Peach  in  our  Journal  recommends  the  planting  of  fruit 
trees  in  squares  or  parallelograms,  and  covering  them  with 
nets  as  a  protection  from  bii^.  This  plan  I  have  practised 
for  a  dozen  years,  and  find  it  very  effectual.  My  plan  of  sup- 
porting the  nets,  however,  seems  more  convenient.  It  is  this : 
The  stakes  were  H  inch  square,  6  feet  4  inches  in  length,  and 
are  bound  at  the  tops  with  a  tin  or  iron  hoop,  from  each  of 
which  a  pin  projects  about  an  inch.  The  crossbars  are  6  feet 
in  length  and  1  j^inch  square,  having  a  flat  strip  of  iron  screwed 
on  each  end,  which  projects  about  1^  inch,  and  has  a  hole 
punched  near  the  extremity.  In  setting  up  the  framework, 
the  stakes  are  driven  in,  a  small  block  of  wood  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre  being  held  on  the  top  to  protect  the  pins.  The 
extremities  of  four  crossbars  meet  on  the  top  of  the  post,  the 
projecting  metal  strips  lying  one  on  another,  being  kept  in 
their  places  by  the  pin  which  passes  through  the  several  eyes. 
I  This  framework  is  soon  put  up,  and  is  easily  removed  as  the 


crops  ripen  in  succession.  It  can  be  extended  by  more  posts 
and  rails  in  any  direction,  and  after  a  dozen  years*  use  mine  is 
still  in  good  condition.  Any  other  dimensions  of  the  posts 
and  rails  might  be  preferred,  but  I  give  those  that  I  find  to 
answer  perfectly.  The  height  is  sufficient  for  Strawberries, 
Currants,  &c.  IF  vigorous  Raspberries  are  to  be  protected  a  few 
longer  posts  might  be  kept  for  the  purpose. — H.  T.,  Northe^k. 

CARPET  BEDDING. 

As  the  season  for  planting  the  beds  approaches  inquiries  for 
effective  designs  increase.  The  one  submitted  represents  a 
remarkably  chaste  bed  that  was  much  admired  in  Victoria 
Park  last  summer.  The  dense  emerald  carpet  of  Mentha 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  bed  displayed  with  much 
clearness  the  radiating  lines  of  Golden  Featner  which  fonned 
the  mai^gins  of  the  figures.  As  the  period  is  at  hand  when 
Mentha  should  be  planted,  it  may  oe  well  to  state  that  it 
should  be  planted  in  a  great  number  of  email  tufts  rather  than 
in  a  fewer  number  of  larger  clumps.    Three  or  four  sprays 


1.  FachTphyton  Ivnetflosum. 

S.  AltemantheraiMfonychloides  major. 

8.  Altemanbhera  reraioolor  grandiB. 

4.  Eoheveria  secunda  glaaca. 

5.  Altemanthcra  amcena. 


Piff.  49. 

S.  Oolden  PTrsthnuB. 

7.  Mentha. 

8.  Altemanthera  magnifica. 

9.  Meaembrjanthcniiun  c.  variegatam 
10.  Sempervivum  montamim. 


planted  together  at  intervals  of  about  2  inches  will  form  a 
Detter  carpet  than  if  close  tufts  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter  are 
planted  at  wider  intervals.  When  planted  in  close  tufts  the 
centres  are  apt  to  decay,  but  decay  seldom  ensues  when  the 
sprays  are  inserted  so  that  they  may  touch  but  not  crowd 
each  other.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  Mentha 
should  never  be  *^  cut  into  form."  If  it  grows  irregularly,  as  it 
sometimes  will  do,  rising  into  lumps  which  assume  a  yellow 
hue,  it  must  be  thinned  by  "  plucking,"  which  is  effected  in 

ErecLsely  the  same  manner  as  the  feathers  are  plucked  from  a 
ird.  Sufficient  of  the  mass  must  be  pulled  out  in  order  that 
the  portion  remaining  can  be  beaten  quite  tUit  to  the  ground. 
By  this  mode  of  treatment  a  smooth  green  carpet  is  maintained ; 
whereas  if  left  to  grow  at  will  some  portions,  as  before  observed, 
will  turn  yellow,  while  if  the  plant  is  cut  it  will  turn  brown. 
Several  failures  occurred  last  year  with  this  plant  because  the 
mode  of  dressing  referred  to  was  not  adoptea,  or  because  the 
beds  were  not  watered  abundantly  during  dry  weather.  Golden 
Feather  as  employed  in  the  bed  (fig.  49)  must  be  very  smaU 
when  planted  ;  in  fact,  the  great  secret  of  employing  Uiis  plant 
successfully  in  carpet  beds  is  to  have  the  plants  as  sm^  as 
possible  when  they  are  inserted  in  the  beds. 

MABdCHAL  NiEL   RoEB. — I  Send  a  few  blooms  from  a 
Har^chal  Niel  Rose,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  they  are 
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A  fair  sample  of  that  beantif ol  Boae.  It  was  only  planted 
last  spring,  alter  reading  the  acoounts  by  "  M.  M."  and  others 
in  ^oor  Joamal,  and  has  aboat  180  blooms  and  buds  on  it, 
vhich  we  haye  been  catting  from  the  last  three  weeks.  It  is 
planted  outside,  and  bropght  in  like  a  Vine  and  trained  to  the 
Toof,  and  looking  up  at  it  the  blooms  show  to  perfection  and 
are  a  treat  at  this  time  of  the  year.— Ellen  L.  Macalibtbb. 

J  The    blooms   are   yeiy  good   and   particularly   rich   in 
our.— Eds.] 

WATEBING. 

Thsbb  are  few  practical  matters  connected  with  everyday 
f^aidening  of  so  much  importance  as  watering  plants  under 
artificial  treatment.  Close  attention  to  this  win  often  com- 
pensate for  many  other  deficiencies,  but  when  watering  is 
selected  other  points  of  practice  are  of  little  value.  The  man 
irho  can  be  trusted  to  water  judiciously  under  all  circumstances 
is  more  useful  than  he  who  has  all  the  gardening  theoriefl  at 
bis  fingers*  ends.  There  is  not  so  much  harm  done  by  allowing 
{)lant8  to  become  a  little  dry  occasionally,  as  there  is  in  not 
giving  suflcient  water  when  it  is  supplied.  Certainly  to  allow 
the  soil  to  become  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  death  of  a  single  root 
should  be  avoided,  but  partial  watering — keeping  the  surface 
wet  and  the  bottom  dry — ^is  certain  to  r^ult  in  severe  injury. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  not  giving  plants  sufiSdent  water 
when  it  is  required,  and  yet  thousands  are  injured  and  many 
lolled  by  impeifect  watering.  What  constitutes  thorough 
watering  anyone  with  a  little  common  sense  will  soon  discover. 
For  instance,  tidce  a  10-inch  pot  containing  a  plant,  and  with 
the  soil  14^  inch  from  the  rim.  If  this  becomes  dry  it  could 
never  be  thoroughly  watered  by  duly  filling  up  the  surface  to 
the  depth  of  half  an  inch  with  water ;  but  fill  it  to  tiie  rim,  and 
the  plant  stands  a  g^ood  chance  of  receiving,  sufficient.  This 
applies  to  all  size^  of  pots. 

Stated  times  for  watering  are  also  to  be  avoided.  Going  over 
the  plants,  say  the  first  thing  in  the  moming,  and  not  looking 
over  them  again  until  the  afternoon  or  the  following  moming,  is 
not  a  good  system.  But  probably  this  stated  time  of  watering  is 
not  so  much  adhered  to  with  small  pot  plante  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Pines  both  in  pote  and  planted  out.  Vine  and  Peach 
borders  under  glass.  Melon  ana  Cucumber  beds.  We  have 
known  many  who  were  entirely  guided  in  watering  their  Pine 
Apple  plants  by  dates— so  much  time  must  dapse  from  one 
watering  to  another,  but  we  water  ours  when  they  are  dry. 

In  writing  of  Vines  it  is  often  recommended  to  give  them 
one  watering  when  they  are  started  into  growth,  one  after  the 
fruit  is  formed,  and  a  tiiird  when  it  ia  commencing  to  colour. 
It  is  frequently  admitted  that  Vines  do  not  have  sufficient 
water  at  the  roots,  and  where  this  mode  of  watering  is  canied 
on  that  muat  certainly  be  the  case.  We  have  thoroughly  saturated 
many  Vine  borders  once  a  fortnight  during  April,  May,  June, 
and  July,  but  we  never  could  say  they  had  too  much  water.  But 
here  again  we  must  dispense  with  all  steted  times  and  be  guided 
by  ihe  construction  of  the  border  and  ^e  prevailing  weather, 
for  in  bright  weather  Vine  borders  require  much  more  water 
than  when  it  has  long  continued  dull.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Peaches  in  borders  and  to  all  plants  under  artificial 
ixetttmeat.  The  best  Melon  grower  we  are  acquainted  with 
keeps  his  planto  constantly  saturated  from  the  day  they  are 
planted  until  the  last  fruit  is  cut 

But  the  worst  form  of  watering  has  yet  to  be  considered. 
Withholding  water  altogether  during  the  vnnter  from  many  kinds 
of  plante  in  poto  and  Vine  and  Peach  borders  inside,  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, the  worst  practice  that  could  ever  be  conceived.  It  is 
well  known  that  tender  young  roots,  always  of  so  much  use  to 
plants,  will  soon  die  if  aUowed  to  become  diy,  and  this  is  what 
thousands  of  them  must  do  every  winter  under  the  drying-off 

grocess.  When  the  soil  is  kept  moist,  althouffh  there  may  not 
e  a  leaf  on  the  tree,  it  is  surprising  how  l£e  smallest  roote 
retain  their  freshness  during  the  winter,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  to  keep  everything  moist  at  the  root  during  the 
winter  is  the  right  way  to  retain  their  health  and  vigour. 

Strawberries  in  pots  are  often  nearly  killed  by  b^g  stored 
up  dry  from  autunm  until  spring.  An  instance  of  what  Straw- 
berries will  do  after  being  snowed  and  frosen  up  was  given  in 
the  Journal  a  week  or  two  ago.  Some  of  those  which  have 
done  best  with  us  were  dug  out  of  the  snow  to  be  placed  in  the 
forcing  pit,  and  in  future  we  shall  never  think  of  sheltering 
them  in  any  way  before  they  are  wanted  for  forcing.  Mildew 
is  unknown  with  us  on  any  variety,  and  we  attribute  ite  absence  I 
entirely  to  keeping  the  plante  constantly  moist  at  the  roots.      I 


Complainte  are  sometimes  heard  of  Mar6chal  Kiel  Bose 
plante  going  off  suddenly.  From  the  luxuriant  way  in  which 
this  splendid  Bose  grows  by  treating  ite  roote  on  the  constantly 
moist  system,  I  should  say  the  cause  of  ite  dying  off  is  simply 
through  depriving  it  of  water  under  the  impression  of  restmg 

it— A  ElTCHBN  GABDENEB.  • 

baspbebbies  tbained  on  WIBE  TBELLISES— 

fumigating. 

Cub  Baspberries  are  trained  on  wire  trellises  (galvanised), 
and  we  never  had  a  single  cane  die.  The  canes  are  always 
tied  to  the  wire  with  raffia,  which  laste  a  season  thoroughlv. 
It  is  put  once  round  the  wire  first,  and  then  the  canes  are  tied ; 
that  may  account  in  some  degree  for  their  safety. 

I  have  tried  various  ways,  and  used  various  materials  for 
fumigating,  but  find  none  so  good  as  Appleby's  registered 
fumi^tor.  My  plan  is  to  place  the  fire  and  paper,  or  what- 
ever IS  used,  in  the  pan,  ana  then  cover  it  well  over  with  wet 
moss,  closing  the  lid  of  the  pan,  and  all  will  be  right  I  close 
the  bouse  and  leave  it  until  it  is  empty  again,  as  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  mass  flaring  or  setting  too  hot  I  have  used  flower 
pots,  but  when  they  become  hot  they  often  break,  and  then  the 
tobacco  burste  into  a  flame,  which  does  mischief.  Any  effectual 
material  will  do,  as  no  one  need  stey  in  the  house  after  putting 
on  the  moss  and  shutting  the  pan.— J.  Williamb,  Honington 
Ma/noTi  Winoanton, 

HAWFINCHES  AND  THE  BIBD  PEST. 

I  ku  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Gardiner  for  his  remarks 
upon  the  hawfinch  or  grosbeak,  and  I  believe  it  is  most  unusual 
to  see  so  luge  a  numl^  as  forty  or  fifty  together.  Two  have 
been  in  my  garden  this  winter,  and  I  heard  of  one  other  in  a 
neighbour's  ;  a  fourth  was  also  diot  near  Devizes.  This  bird 
does  not,  I  believe,  breed  in  England,  visiting  this  country  only 
occasionally  in  severe  winters,  and  being  nowhere  very  nume- 
rous. That  excellent  ornithologist  and  keen  observer  Gilbert 
White  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  Three  grosbeaks  appeared 
some  three  years  ago  in  my  fields  in  the  winter,  one  of  which 
I  shot.  Since  then,  now  and  then,  one  is  occasionally  seen  in 
the  same  dead  season."  A  note  to  this  is  added — "  Mj.  B.  shot 
a  cock  grosbeak  which  he  had  observed  to  haunt  his  garden 
for  more  than  a  fortnight.  I  began  to  accuse  this  bird  of 
making  sad  havoc  among  the  buds  of  the  C3ierries,  Gooseber- 
ries, and  wall  fruit  of  all  the  neighbouring  orchards.  Upon 
opening  ite  crop  or  craw  no  buds  were  to  be  seen,  but  a  mass 
of  kernels  of  the  stones  of  fruite."  (This  could  not  have  been 
in  the  winter  time  surely !— W.  B.)  "  Mr.  B.  observed  that 
this  bird  frequented  the  spote  where  Plum  trees  grow,  and 
that  he  had  seen  it  with  something  hard  in  ite  mouth,  which  it 
broke  with  difficult ;  these  were  the  stones  of  Damsons.  The 
Latin  name  signifies  bcory-breaker,  because  with  ite  large 
homy  beak  it  cracks  and  breaks  the  shells  of  stone  fruito  for 
the  sake  of  the  seed  or  kernel.  Birds  of  this  sort  are  rarely 
seen  in  England,  and  only  in  winter."  I  have  only  seen  the 
hawfinch  or  grosbeak  in  winter. 

I  am  truly  glad  that  the  subject  of  the  bird  pest  has  been 
well  teken  up.  It  is  much  to  have  got  a  leader  in  a  daily 
newspaper  on  our  side,  so  many  stupid  sentimental  platitudes 
always  narping  on  the  destruction  of  birds  in  France  having 
for  years  appeared  in  periodicals.  I  should  like  the  subject  to 
be  foUowea  by  getting  some  alteration  in  the  bird-preserving 
Act  All  I  want  is  reason  to  rule ;  not  either  on  the  one  side 
sentiment,  or  on  the  other  prejudice.  I  liked  very  much  the 
term  used  in  the  Jowmal  (f  HortUndture  the  other  day,  page 
311,  "The  cultivation  of  fruit  as  an  auxiliary  food  supply  ; " 
but  it  i^ould  not  be,  as  now,  a  food  supply  for  birds,  but  for 
human  beings.  How  many  more  thousand  families  in  England 
would  be  in  better  circumstances  if  they  could  add  to  their 
income  by  the  sale  of  home-grown  fruit  We  should  not  want 
Apples  from  America  if  Apples  were  grown  in  England  in 
places  now  yielding  little  or  no  profit ;  but  until  the  birds 
are  diminished  poor  people  cannot  grow  fruit  with  profit. — 

— WiLTSHIBB  BBGTOB. 


Edoino  Tiles  versu*  Box  and  otheb  EDonro. — How- 
ever admissible  tile  edging^  mav  be  in  villa  and  suburban 
gardens,  it  is  beyond  doubt  tiiat  they  are  much  out  of  place  in 
any  of  our  grand  old-fashioned  country  gardens,  and  not  fit 
to  be  compared  with  either  Box,  Thrift,  (Gentian,  London 
Pride,  or  any  of  the  old  and  still  popular  edging  plante.    I  have 
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not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Azwell  einoe  the  cement  walks 
and  tile  edgings  were  laid  down,  but  I  well  remember  it  with 
its  grand  grass  walks  in  the  kitehen  garden,  which  when  nicely 
kept  (as  thej  used  to  be)  were  quite  a  feature  in  the  garden 
and  were  worth  looking  at,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  of 
walking  on  the  soft  yelvetj  turf.  When  Box  or  Thrift  edgings 
are  kept  clipped  every  year  they  do  not  for  many  years  get  out 
of  order,  and  always  lock,  much  better  than  such  incongmitieB 
as  tile  edgings  are.  We  clip  our  Thrift  edgings  eyery  spring  ; 
stretch  a  line  along  the  centre  of  the  edge  Uien  with  a  pair 
of  edging  shears  run  along  each  side,  taking  care  to  pre- 
aerre  a  good  wedge-shaped  ^ging  by  keeping  tiie  abearB  well 
8lanted.~PBTBB  Feboubok. 


MANCHESTfiB  SPRING  SHOW. 

Tm  Botanical  Society  of  Manchester  held  their  Show  of  spring 
flowers  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  29th  nit.  Oonsidering  the  hard 
winter  which  we  have  experienced,  foUowed  by  a  backward 
nning^  it  was  suxixifiing  to  see  ibe  fine  collections  of  spring- 
nowermg  plants,  which  were  all  in  excellent  health,  and  fresh  and 
clean  as  siHing  flowers  usually  are.  Messrs.  Q.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheahunt,  staged  a  beautiful  group  of  Roses  in  pots,  splendid 
alike  in  blooms  and  foliage,  and  for  which  a  first-class  cultural 
certificate  was  awarded.  The  Society's  gold  medal  was  awarded 
to  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Hill  House,  Manchester,  for  a  general 
collection  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  which  filled  a  stage  the 
whole  available  breadth  of  the  Hall.  A  particular  feature  in  this 
fine  arrangement  was  the  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  most  of  which, 
we  are  informed,  were  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Davis  of  Ormskirk.  The 
Sodety^s  silver  medal  was  awaraed  to  Mr.  Hardy,  Timperley,  for 
a  Tsry  fine  collection  of  Amarylliees.  First-class  certificates  were 
granfted  to  Messrs.  Standish  4  Go.,  Ascot,  for  Rhododendrons 
finowflake,  Baodhns,  and  Mrs.  Bateman.  Mr.  Broome  was  awarded 
first-class  cultural  certificates  for  Odontogloasum  vexillarium^en- 
drobinm  Wardiannm  and  nobile.  A  fine  specimen  of  D.  i)evo- 
nianum,  shown  by  Mr.  Leech,  was  also  granted  a  cultural  certificate. 

HATIOKAL  AUBIC?ULA  SOCIBTT'S  SHOW  OTOHTHBBN  eOBCJTION). 

The  Show,  which  was  held  in  connection  with  the  above,  was  a 
very  suooes^l  one,  the  plants  being  excellent  both  in  foliage  and 
flower,  and  were  generally  considered  above  the  average  of  other 
years.  The  premier  Auricula  in  the  Show  was  Qeorge  Lightbody, 
exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Fred  Tymons,  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland,  remark- 
ably flne  in  every  point.    The  following  were  the  awards  : — 

m  Glass  A,  for  six  Auriculas,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  of  Shefleld  was 
flzst  with  Blackbird,  Talisman,  John  Waterston,  F.  Simonite,  Lanca- 
shire Hero,  and  Gtttxm  Lightbody  with  splendid  gloesy  foliage 
and  large  pips.  Mr.  Ivoodhead  of  Jaalif ax  was  awarded  the  second 
pize  for  George  Liffhtbod^,  Garibaldi,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Blackbird, 
.]netropolitan,  and  Imperator,  which  was  considered  the  finest 
green-edffed  vaiie^  in  the  Show.  Mr.  H.  Wilson  of  Halifax  was 
uiird  with  Champion,  Ringleader,  Lancashire  Hero,  Gkorge  Light- 
body,  Prince  of  Greens,  and  Charles  Perry.  The  fourth  prize 
Sent  to  Mr.  J.  Booth  of  Failsworth  near  Manchester :  the  fifth 
s.  T.  Mellor  of  Ashton-under-Lyne ;  and  the  sixth  Mr.  S.  Bar- 
low, Manchester,  for  four  varieties. 

la  Class  B  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Mellor  for  four  yery  gopd 
]^buits  of  Traill's  Anna,  Smiling  Beauty,  and  Queen  Victoria. 
The  second  to  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  the  third  to  Mr.  Woodhead,  the 
fourth  to  Mr.  Pohlman  of  Halifax,  the  fifth  to  Mr.  J.  Sharp  of 
Perry  Barr,  the  sixth  to  Mr.  Brockbank  of  Didsburv. 

In  Class  C,  for  a  pair,  Mr.  J.  Booth  was  first,  Mr.  B.  Simonite 
second.  Mr.  Shaw  of  Bury  third,  Mr.  H.  Wilson  fourth,  Miss  Stuart 
of  Tork  fifth,  Mr.  Barlow  sixth. 

In  Class  D,  for  pairs,  Mr.  J.  Beswick  of  Middleton  near  Man- 
chester was  first,  Mr.  Brockbank  second,  Mr.  Shaw  third,  Mr.  W. 
Bolton  of  Warring^n  fourth. 

In  Class  E,  for  a  single  green-^ged  variety,  the  premier  prize 
went  to  Mr.  B.  Simonite.  Mr.  Woodhead  was  first ;  Mr.  Gorton, 
Manchester,  second ;  Mr.  T.  Mellor  third,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  fourth, 
Mr.  Mellor  fifth,  Mr.  B.  Simonite  sixth. 

In  Class  F^  for  a  single  grey-edged  variety,  the  premium  went 
to  Mr.  B.  Sunonite,  also  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  prizes ;  the 
second  went  to  Mr.  Spittle  of  Birmingham,  the  fourth  and  sixth  to 
Mr.  Cater  of  Birkenhead,  the  seventh  to  Mr.  Mellor. 

Li  Class  G,  for  a  single  white-edged,  the  premium  and  the  sixth 
prize  were  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  the  first  and  fourth  prizes 
to  Mr.  J.  Booth,  the  second  to  Mr.  T.  Mellor,  the  third  to  Mr. 
Gorton,  the  fifth  to  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  the  seventh  to  Miss  Stewart 
of  York 

In  Class  H,  for  selfs,  the  premium  went  to  Mr.  T.  McUot.  who 
was  also  second;  Mr.  J.  Beswick  was  first,  Mr.  Henry  Wilson 
second,  Miss  Stewart  fourth  and  sixth,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  seventh. 

In  Class  L  for  four  dissimilar  Alpines,  Mr.  J.  Booth  was  awarded 
first  prize,  M!r.  S.  Bariow  second,  Mr.  Brockbank  third,  Mr.  Gorton 
fourtn. 

In  Class  K,  for  single  plants,  yellow  centres,  the  premium  went 


to  Mr.  J.  Beewii^ ;  the  first  prize  to  Mr.  J.  Booth;  the  aeoondl, 
third,  and  fourth  to  Mr.  S.  Barlow. 

In  Class  L,  for  single  plants  with  white  centares,  Mr.  J.  Booib 
WM  awarded  the  premium  and  the  fourth  prize,  Miss  Stewart  fimb 
and  second,  Mr.  Mellor  third.  ^       .  ^ 

In  Class  M,  for  three  dissimilar  Polyanthuses.  Mr.  J.  Beswick 
was  first,  MriSrookbank  second,  Mr.  Brownhill  third,  Mx.  Barlov 
fourth. 

In  Class  K,  for  single  Polyanthus,  the  pnemium  went  to  Mr.  J» 
Beswick,  also  the  first,  third,  and  seventh  prizes  :  the  aeeond  anA 
fourth  to  Mr.  Brownhill,  the  fifth  to  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  the  sixth  to 
Mr.  Bolton  of  Warrington. 

In  Class  0,  for  twelve  dissimilar  FauOT  Auriculas,  Mr.  Barloiw 
was  fixat,  Mr.  Biawnhill  seoood,  and  Mr.  W.  Bolton  third. 

In  Class  P,  for  twelve  Fanqy  Polyanthuses,  Mz.  Bailow  was 
.igain  fint,  and  Mr.  Brockbank  second. 

In  Class  Q,  for  twelve  double  and  sinele  Primzosea,  Mr.  6.  Bas-^ 
low  was  first,  Mr.  Brockbank  was  second. 

For  seedling  Polyanthuses  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Botton^ 
the  second  and  thira  to  Mr.  8.  Bariow ;  and  a  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Brockbank  for  a  fine  new  seedling  Folyanthii» 
named  John  o'Gaunt. 

The  Show  wae  admirably  snanged,  and  wae  afetanded  by  aowd» 
of  yisifcorB^<-»S» 

VALE  ROYAL. 

Last  autmnn  I  resolved  to  spend  a  day  at  the  aoath  side  of 
this  county  (Caieshiie),  intending  to  see  Yale  Eoyal,  OnUoa 
Park,  DeUunere  Forest,  and  the  old  tuznble-down  town  of 
Northwioh.  Yale  Boyal  Abbey  was  founded  in  1277  unaeorjmther 
curious  circumstances.  Prince  Edward,  the  eldest  son.  off 
Henry  UL,  whilst  returning  in  a  ship  from  iht  wars  of  the 
Oraaaders  was  overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm,  fie  vowed  to  tke 
Yirghi  Mary  that  if  idie  woukL  deliver  him  and  aUow  him  to 
land  safely  on  the  Bngliah  shores  he  would  build  a  mooastezy 
for  a  hundred  monks.  It  was  in  fulfilment  of  the  vow  mad» 
then  that  Edward,  in  the  first  instance,  erected  an  abbey  at 
Damhall,  but  subsequently  he  removed  the  monks  to  Yale 
Boyal.  This  account  is  borne  out  by  an  inaoriptioD  in  one  off 
the  rooms  of  the  halL  "  Kmg  Edward,  infulfiknent  of  a  vowe  t» 
the  B.  Y.  Mary  for  preservingehimirom  shipwreck,  laide  Angnak 
ye  2nd,  1277,  Ihe  first  stone  of  this  Abbeye  which  he  caused  to  be 
named  Yaile  Boiale."  Another :  '*  Quaene  Klleannr  laide  t«r» 
stones  of  this  Abbeye  of  Yaile  Boiale,  one  for  herselie  and  oat 
for  her  sonne  Alphonse,  August  ye  12th,  1277,  in  the  preaenoe 
of  Einge  Sdwarde  and  his  nobles."  Other  insoriptiozis  tell  ua 
that  **  Kinge  Henry  YIL  and  his  Queese,  and  the  Singe*» 
mother,  visited  Yaik  Boiale  Abbaye  and  were  all  haspiiafalj 
eentertayned  heie  July  ye  27th,  li96."  *"  King  James  was  royalte- 
received  by  tiie  Ladye  Mary  Cholmoiideley  at  Vale  Boyidy 
August  1st,  1617,  and  held  his  oonrthere  tor  four  days^  during 
which  time  he  slept  in  this  chamber." 

The  abbey  has  nadergooe  many  and  sncoesstre  alteratiana 
and  improvements,  which  havezemoyed  in  a  great  degree  allita 
monastic  gloom.  Though  large  enough  for  a  handled  monks  ii 
has  now  on  throe  sides  the  aspect  of  a  modem  English  inansion> 
Bemote  traces  of  the  original  abbey  are  heie  ana  there  notice- 
able. The  house  from  the  front  lacks  Ovation,  and  the  ftcoM 
door  is  made  of  massive  oak  heavily  nailed,  and  is  one  of  veiy 
ancient  date.  The  place  is  now  in  the  nossession  of  Lord  Dela^ 
mere,  and  its  gardens  are  managed  by  Mr.  Bobert  Milne. 

The  flower  garden  adjoins  the  south  side  of  tiie  afabsy,. 
and  is  well  seen  from  many  of  the  priBcipal  rooms*  IBadi 
of  the  beds  and  borders  was  wdl  filled,  and  was  otanpletfr 
in  itself,  a  model  of  taste  and  high  finish.  The  garden  being 
lai^e  and  the  borders  capacious  these  is  ample  apace  lor  n 
variety  ol  designs,  and  Mr.  Milne  has  produced  a  gnsid  and 
pleasing  effect  by  the  arrangements  of  plants  and  coloni* 
m  his  ribboning,  panelling,  and  carpet  pattems.  The  qnan* 
tity  of  plants  used 'in  so  large  a  garden  must  have  been 
enormous.  I  was  told  that  12,000  Edieverias  and  12,000  Alteiw 
nantheras  were  planted.  Golden  Feverfew  and  bine  Lobeiiaa 
wei'e  probably  four  times  more  numerous.  Ageratams  and 
Colcuses  were  largely  employed.  Geraniums^  indispensable  for 
effect  in  large  ganiens,  are  abounding  in  Yale  Boyal-gazdens  ; 
the  sorts  chiefly  are  Yesnvlus,  Fire  King,  Waltham  Seedling^. 
Christme,  Flower  of  Spring,  and  Beaton^  Nosegay.  Some 
standard  Geraniums  of  Beaton^s  Nosegay  and  Christine,  aboot 
8  feet  high  with  bushy  heads,  added  to  the  pleasing  efiBact  On 
leaving  Sie  flower  garden  we  passed  through  another  door  at  the 
other  comer  of  the  house  which  leads  to  a  large  sqnsxe,  three 
sides  of  which  are  bounded  by  tiie  forcing  hooses ;  and  hem 
we  have  glass  stmctnies  enough  for  the  amfaitioa  of  mart 
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SArdaneis.  We  hftd  eyidence  in  eTezy  houae  that  they  were 
all  needed  and  well  used  for  the  prodaction  of  frait,  flowers, 
and  plants  lor  oonserratoiy  and  taole  decoration*  We  admired 
the  energy  and  **  go  "  of  Mr.  MUne  on  witnessing  the  prepantF 
tions  he  was  m&ing  for  the  coming  season.  Byery  home 
seemed  to  he  utilised  at  all  seasons  for  the  prodaction  of  some- 
thing reqaired  by  the  family. 

The  first  house  we  entered  was  66  feet  long,  fuU  of  Ferns 
and  Palms.  The  second,  a  yinery  containii^  a  good  crop  of 
West's  St  Peter's  and  Lady  Downe's  Grapes.  The  next  is  a  Bose 
hoose  in  which  two  yarieUes  are  chiefly  grown^-Mar^chal  Niel 
and  C^ne  Forestier.  The  next  is  a  yinery  of  Black  Ham- 
bnz|;hat  The  fifth  is  a  Fig  house  used  for  yailous  other  purposes. 
The  Melon  house  was  full  then  of  plants  of  Snchans,  Femsi 
and  Calanthes.  The  next  was  for  stoye  plants,  and  full  of 
Vincas,  Orchids,  Cleiodendrons,  and  Ferns.  Another  house, 
to  feet  long,  was  filled  with  Adiantoms  (Maidenhair  Ferns) 
grown  for  raJTiBg  with  cat  flowess  in  winter.  Another  house 
was  filled  with  Poinsettias,  Primulas,  and  Mignonette.  Mr. 
Milne  grows  his  Mignonette  in  single  laii^e  plants  ia  pyramidal 
form,  kept  in  shape  by  pinching  for  winter  use.  The  next 
ftentii)  house  we  passed  through  had  yielded  a  crop  of  PeacheS) 
Kectannes,  and  Plums.  The  house  adjoining  this  is  a  late 
▼ineiy  containing  Vines  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria^  AUcante, 
Lady  Downe's^  and  Grbs  Colman,  all  bearing  yexy  fine  fruit ; 
twth  bunches  and  berries  were  unusually  fine.  I  asked  Mr. 
Kline  why  he  grew  so  much  of  Qros  Colman.  He  said  it  was 
fprown  for  its  grand  appeaxanoe,  and  was  genemily  placed  on 
the  centre  of  the  table  out  of  reach,  and  higher-flayoured  Grapes 
were  placed  where  they  could  be  more  easily  taken.  The  roots 
of  the  Vines  in  thia  house  were  aU  inside  in  a  border  5  feet 
wide  made  of  rather  light  and  porous  materials,  but  Mr.  Milne 
belieyes  in  generous  suzfaoe  feeding— using  soot  and  liquid 
manure  plentifully.  The  Grapes  were  well  grown.  The  next 
bouse  was  filled  with  Lady  Downe's  and  Alicante  Vines  bearing 
a  splendid  crop  of  fruit  Another  house  had  Peaches  on  the 
back  walL  and  oyer  the  border  (inside)  in  front  stood  pot 
plants  of  Oelosia  and  Genunums  for  winter  flowering.  I  haye 
a  fiunt  recollection  of  passing  through  an  early  yinery  at  this 
end  of  the  lange,  but  I  forget  what  was  in  it  Outside  I  saw 
aix)nt  six  hnndred  pots  of  Strawberries  in  exeeUent  conditicm 
tot  forcing.  On  my  making  a  remark  about  their  aae  and 
Strength  Mr.  Milne  said  that  he  laid  the  runners  at  first  in  the 
fruiting  pots,  and  that  this  was  an  advantage  to  the  plants  and 
a  saying  of  labour  as  well. 

On  arriyal  at  Vale  Boyal  I  told  Mr.  Milne  that  probably  I 
should  neyer  be  in  that  part  of  Cheshire  again,  and  would  much 
like  to  see  Oulton  Park  and  Belamere  Forest  He  kindly  droye 
zne  oyer,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  to  Oulton.  On  arriying  there 
we  found  that  Mr.  Muir,  the  gardener,  was  on  the  point  of  leaying 
home  to  fulfil  an  engagement.  Howeyer,  we  made  a  hasty  run 
through  the  gardinS)  went  nut  the  mansion  to  see  tiie  pinetnm 
planted  by  Mr.  Wills,  and  1  looked  with  considerable  inteiest 
at  the  little  cottage  in  which  Mr.  Bobert  Errington's  facile  pen 
flung  off  wS  many  well-written  articles  on  gardening  about 
thirty  years  agbi  To  gratify  me  Mr.  Milne  return^  by  a 
circuitous  route  tbrouKh  paits  of  Delamere  Forest,  which  is 
very  difl^ent  from  what  I  had  fancied.  Hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  acres  of  good  land,  pretty  leyel,  are  partially 
^oyered  with  Heather  and  Scotch  Firs.  The  whole  forest 
diohld  be  cleared  off  and  the  land  brought  into  cultiyation.  I 
hope  that  this  laige  tract  of  country  will  soon  be  cleared 
cf  Heather  an^  eovered  with  golden  grain  grown  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  man.  For  almost  all  I  saw  and  enjoyed 
that  c^I  am  largely  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr,  Milne. 
—A.  PiacTiaBEW,  SaU, 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Ik  MnUBS.  Veitch's  Nubbbbt,  Chblsea,  many  at- 
Ixactiye  plants  are  flowering,  seyeral  yery  good  yarieties  of 
Clematis  being^specially  noteworthy.  C.  Lady  Londesborough, 
C.  Miss  Bateman,  and  C.  Albert  Victor  are  fine,  and  the  rich 
bright  purple  flowers  of  C.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  are  magnifi- 
cent Some  yarieties  of  Azalea  mollis  are  highly  meritorious, 
varticmlarly  Comte  de  Gomer  with  dense  heads  of  salmon  pink 
Sowers.  Aniliuziam  Schertzerianum  is  now  in  perfection  in  a 
kouae  where  a  long  shelf  is  deyoted  to  this  showy  plant. 
Seyeral  are  specimens  of  remarkable  size,  one  being  3  or  4  feet 
in  diameter,  and  is  bearing  about  fifty  yery  large  and  brightly 
coloured  spathes.  The  new  Eiythrina  marmorata  is  yery  dis- 
sect with  good  foliage  marbled  with  white. 


THi^T  beautiful  Orchid  Oi>ONTOOL08BXTMTXxniiJiBii7M 

is  now  in  perfecticm  at  Mr.  Builds  Nursery,  Chelsea.  A  number 
of  plants  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  bank  of  extremely  fine 
flowers,  of  which  there  are  about  three  hundred  fnUy  ojMm  and 
many  more  to  come.  O.  yexillaiium  roseum  is  particularly 
good^  its  bright-coloured  flowers  contrasting  well  with  the 
lighter  forms.  Maadeyallia  Shuttleworthii  is  also  flowering  : 
iSiB  we  are  informed  is  the  only  plant  in  the  country,  'me 
two  lower  sep^s  are  finely  and  thickly  mottled  with  purple^ 
terminating  in  reflexed  tails  about  2^'  inches  long  ;  the  upper 
sepal  is  yemed  and  slightly  spotted,  the  tail  being  horizontal 
and  the  same  length  as  the  others.  Amongst  many  other 
handsome  Orchids  we  noticed  Dendrobium  sulcatum,  D.  Cam- 
bridgeannm,  and  D.  Farmeri,  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  0.  An- 
dersonianum,  O.crispum,  and  0.  Hallil,  Cymbidkim  Lowianum 
and  0.  ebumeum,  all  flowering  well. 

— -  Ws  haye  receiyed  a  number  of  blooms  of  Alpinb 
AtriacuLAS  from  Messrs.  Carter  Sc  Co.,  which  in  size,  form, 
and  colour  are  yery  beantif  uL  There  axe  many  of  them  double 
and  semi-double  flowers,  and  we  are  told  that  these  haye  been 
raised  from  Messrs.  Carter's  "  own  choice  strain.** 

-^—  *'  W.  W."  win  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  our  readers 
can  giye  him  a  receipt  for  a  golou&kd  limewash  that  will 
not  rub  oSL  He  wishes  to  haye  pale  blue,  stone  colour,  or 
faint  pink.  He  has  a  yery  nice  coloured  wash  on  the  waUs 
now,  but  it  rv^bs  oS.  if  touched  by  anybody's  dress  or  coat, 
which  is  disagreeable. 

''A.  M.  B."  recommends  to  ''Wtld  Savaob"  the 

following  trio  of  useful  hebbacbous  pi/Ants  :~Meadow 
CranesbUl  (Geranium  pratense  ?)-  Flower  medium*size,  salyer- 
sh^ed,  colour  bluish  mauye ;  blooming  from  early  summer 
till  latest  autumn  if  seed  pods  are  remoyed.  A  yeiy  old* 
fashioned  plant  Leayes  handsome  and  efEectlye  for  dessert 
decoration.  Pentstemomsy  clewing  when  well  grown  in  clumps 
or  masses ;  graceful  and  yuuable  for  cutting,  and  contrasting 
admirably  with  the  delicate  white  Japanese  Anemone,  whicH 
completes  the  trio  of  useful  plants. 

— -—  Thb  LBbY  TBABB  ow  jAiPAH,  sayt  the  CMifomian 
SbrtimUturigt,  is  growing  to  be  flonetbing  of  great  importanoe. 
and  the  Lilies  iifluaUy  aitlve  in  perfect  donditi^nfa  This  is 
owing  to  the  method  of  packing.  Instead  of  using  sand,  or 
sawdust,  or  dry  Bioss,  the  bulb*  ace  *  puddled,'  each  separately 
in  a  thick  clay  mud,  nntii  each  one  is  cciated  a  quaiter  oi  an 
inch  thick.  Tfafin  paper  ia  in  most  caaes  then  wrapped  around 
to  keep  the  mud  from  csaickiBg  off.  These  Lily  mud  balls  are 
then  packed  in  a  box  and  sontt  light  material  sifted  in  between. 
This  is  a  faint  for  anyone  who  triabes  to  send  a  few  bulbs 
to  a  friend  east,  or  in  Europe,  as  well  as  to  the.  profeasiofnal 
shippers. 

OUB  correspondent  "  J.  B.  S.  C."  writes  to  ns  as  follows 

on  the  BxiLLPiNCH  : — "  So  many  hard  things  have  been  written 
lately  concerning  a  bird  I  haye  always  a<roiired  on  account  of 
its  appearance,  plaintiye  H  simple  song,  and  affectionate  habite 
in  confinement,  that  I  wish  to  urge  in  its  behaU  that  it  is  un* 
deniably  a  great  destroyer  of  inseete.  Probably  it  frequently 
opens  buds  in  pursuit  of  these,  and  that  is  where  it  niiakes  a 
mistake,  la  some  countries  it  is  already  yery  scarce,  and  I 
shall  be  sony  to  hear  it  was  ^discriminately  hunted  down 
throughout  Britain.*^ 

Cold  and  ungenial  as  it  has  recently  been  in  England, 

it  is  equally  or  more  so  in  the  south  of  France.  Hi:,  reach, 
writing  to  us  from  Cannes,  states  that  not  only  has  the  rain 
been  falling  in  torrents  accompanied  with  keen  easterly  winds 
and  thunder,  but  on  Saturday  last^  the  2nd  inst.,  the  ground 
was  coyered  with  snow.  The  same  day  in  England  was  a 
brilliant  one,  but  with  a  sharp  north-easterly  wind  blowing, 
and  yegetetion  remains  in  almost  a  statidstill  state. 

ME8SBS.  Cassbll,  Pbttbb,  k  Galpik  haye  sent  their 

packet  of  monthlies.  The  "Familiab  Gabden  Flowkbs," 
edited  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  contains  the  Yellow  Martagon 
LUy  and  the  Sweet  Pea,  both  well  illustrated  and  happily 
described.  The  '<  Fahiliab  Wild  Flowbbs,"  illustrated  this 
month  by  Mr.  Hnlme,  are  the  Greater  Willow  Herb  and  the 
Honeysuckle. 

All  the  Fbanciscbas  are  surpassed  by  F.  yioUicea 

grandiflora ;  the  flowers  are  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  and 
of  a  beautiful  deep  yiolet-blue  colour.  It  grows  and  flowers 
freely  in  a  stoye  temperature. 

One  of  our  most  beautiful  stoye  climbers,  PbtbeA 

TOLUBILIS)  is  now  flowering  freely  in  the  Palm  House  at  Kew* 
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This  handsome  species,  the  first  known  of  the  genus,  was  in- 
troduced towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centniy,  and  first 
flowered  in  this  country  at  Mr.  Woodford's  nnrseiy,  Yauzhall, 
in  1802.  Houston  discovered  the  plant  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Jacquin  also  found  it  in  Martinique  **  climbmg  to  the  tope  of 
trees  20  feet  high."  The  flowers  are  of  a  rery  delicate  pale 
purple  tint,  and  they  are  borne  on  long  pendant  racemes.  For 
its  successful  cultivation  a  rich  soil  is  required  and  a  mode- 
rately high  temperature. 

Thk  prices  paid  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  some 

trees  in  PLAirriNO  an  oschabd  were  as  follows :  An  Apri- 
eock  tree,  twenty  pence ;  an  Orange  tree,  eightjpence ;  two 
Royal  Windsor  Pear  trees,  twenty  pence ;  two  J^ntish  Pippins, 
twenty-eight  pence  ;  two  Flanders  CSierries,  thirty  pence  ; 
twenty-six  roots  of  Prorence  Roses,  sixty-six  pence;  eight 
young  Apple  trees,  jseyen.  shillings ;  a  Mulberry  tree,  four  shil- 
lings ;  a  Peach  tree,  half-a-crown  ;  a  Medlar  tree,  one  shilling ; 
and  two  dozen  of  Tulips,  three  shillings.— (JR^^te'i  Sojtai 
Hiitory  of  the  Stmthem  Cdunties,) 

A  Stoeb-ok-Trbnt  correspondent  states  that  nearly 

twelve  months  since  he  took  two  leaves  off  a  t^ll  plant  of 
Ficus  SLABTiOA,  and  inserted  the  stalks  as  split  off  into 
4-inch  pots.  Both  leaves  are  still  fresh  and  green,  and  the 
pots  are  nearly  filled  with  roots.  He  has  been  looking  for  a 
fine  young  ^lant  on  each  pot^  and  asks  if  any  of  our  readers 
can  tell  him  if  e^er  he  will  be  gratified  in  that  respect. 

— -  Thb  Shientifie  American  alludes  as  follows  to  the 
LorriBsr  tbess  in  the  world:— The  tallest  accurately 
measured  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  standing  in  the  Calaveras 
Grove,  California,  measures  826  feet,  and  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  any  trees  of  this  ^nus  ever  exceeded  that  height. 
Of  late  years  explorations  in  Gippsland,  Victoria,  have  brought 
to  light  some  marvellous  specimens  of  Eucalyptus,  and  the 
State  Surveyor  of  Forests  measured  a  fallen  tree  on  the  banks 
of  the  Watts  River,  and  found  it  to  be  486  feet  from  the  roots 
to  the  top  of  the  trunk.  The  crest  of  this  tree  was  broken  oil^ 
but  the  truok  at  the  fracture  was  9  feet  in  circumference,  and 
the  height  of  the  tree  when  growing  was  estimated  to  have 
been  more  than  600  feet.  This  tree,  however,  was  dead,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  far  loftier  tiian  the  tallest  Sequoia. 
Near  Femshaw,  in  the  Daudenong  district,  Victoria,  there  has 
recently  been  discovered  a  specimen  of  the  Almond-leaf  Gum 
(Eucalyptus  amygdalina)  measuring  380  feet  from  the  ground 
to  the  first  branch,  and  460  feet  to  the  topmost  twig.  This  tree 
would  o  vertop  the  tallest  living  Sequoia  by  126  feet.  Its  girth  ie 
80  feet,  which  is  less  than  that  of  many  Sequoias,  but  as  far  as 
heiffht  is  concerned  it  must  be  conndeifed  the  talleet  living  tree 
in  Sie  world. 

DOUBLE  VARIEGATED  POLYANTHUS. 

I  ENCL08B  vou  what  is  to  me  a  novelty  of  considerable 
beauty — ^a  double  variegated  seedling  Polyanthus,  with  almost 
twenfy  pips  to  the  truss  (which  is  g(x>d  for  a  seedling),  margin 
deep  red  tinted  with  pale  yellow,  shaded  off  to  bright  yellow 
in  tne  centre :  also  the  sincle  variety  from  which  it  has  been 
obtained  by  hybridising  wiui  the  common  red.  I  have  looked 
through  Ware's  catalogue,  in  which  about  fifty  distinct  varie- 
ties are  named  and  described,  and  can  find  nothing  similar. 
Six  other  trusses  on  the  same  plant  retain  the  same  peculiarity, 
thereby  precluding  the  idea  of  an  individual  sport.  I  also 
enclose  a  peculiarly  marked  seedling  pip,  with  corolla  on  the 
inside  yellow  beautifully  streaked,  and  on  the  outside  a  soft 
tinted  velvety  red.  Having  seen  laige  collections  of  Poly- 
anthuses both  on  the  Cofltinent  and  in  this  country,  and  not 
having  observed  anything  like  those,  I  thought  I  should  bring 
them  under  your  notice.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  I  obtained  the 
seed  from  Messrs.  Daniels,  Norwich. — ^W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel, 

[Your  Polyanthus  is  a  very  good  one,  and  is  highly  worthy 
of  preservation.— Eds.] 

Spking  Spinach. — Our  first  sowing  of  spring  Spinach  was 
made  February  the  8th  on  a  south-west  bonier.  Rivers*  Ash- 
leaf  Potatoes  were  planted  at  the  same  time  in  rows  20  inches 
apart  A  row  of  Spinach  was  sown  between  the  rows  of  Pota- 
toes, and  the  first  dish  was  ready  for  gathering  on  May  the  1st. 
In  ordinaiy  springs  we  have  gathered  Spinach  seven  and  eight 
weeks  after  tne  seed  was  sown,  but  this  spring  has  affected  it 
as  much  as  any  eariy  vegetables.  However,  Spinach  is  one  of 
the  quickest  vegetables  to  come  into  use  which  can  be  grown, 
and  is  much  valued  here ;  I  am  sure  all  would  find  it  well 


worth  ft  trial.  It  will  grow  well  in  any  moderately  good  soil 
if  sown  in  rows  10  inches  apart  Here,  unless  for  the  winter 
crop,  we  rarely  set  a  piece  of  ground  apart  for  Spinach,  but 
BOW  it  between  Potatoes,  fruit  biuhes,  or  in  any  suitable  comer 
of  the  garden.— -A  Kitohbn  Gabdeneb. 


ROSE  LA  FRANCE. 


M.  GniLLOT,  jun.,  Rose  grower,  27,  Chemin-des-Pins,  Lyon- 
Guilloti^  (Rhdne),  is  the  raiser  of  the  magnificent  Roce 
under  notice.  M.  Guillot^  jun.,  gives  the  following  partienlazs 
as  to  how  he  obtained  this  splendid  Rose : — 

**In  1864  I  sowed  a  tolerably  laige  quantity  of  Tea  Rose 
seeds,  which  came  up  well ;  amongst  those  numerous  seedlings 
I  selected  a  few  of  the  best,  which  have  since  been  sent  out. 
Amongst  these  young  Roses  one  particularly  strudc  me  as 
beinfi;  totally  distinct  from  all  my  other  Tea  Rote  seedlings, 
and  by  its  fiowering  the  first  year  I  took  special  care  of  it^  and 
propagated  it  through  grafts,  which  the  following  year  pro- 
duced much  finer  fiowers  than  those  of  the  parent  plant  It 
was  then  that  I  found  my  Rose  waa  really  extra  good.  I 
selected  good  strong  stocks  and  budded  them  with  the  best 
eyes  from  my  limit^  stock,  and  awaited  with  impatience  the 
advent  of  the  blooming  season  of  1866.  Imagine  my  gieat  joy 
when  beholding  those  magnificent  Roses,  and  to  find  in  this 
acquisition  a  Rose  of  especial  merit  I  then  propagated  the 
Rose  in  tolerably  laige  numbers,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  send  it 
out  in  November,  1867,  under  the  name  of  La  France,  in  every 
respect  worthy  to  bear  that  name.  Before  being  sent  ont  I 
exhibited  it  lUong  with  several  other  seedlings  at  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1867.  Every  one  of  the  fourteen 
blooms  of  La  France  I  tiien  exhibited  measured  about  6  inches 
in  diameter.  The  Jury,  which  should  have  met  that  daj  accord- 
ing to  the  programme,  did  not  appear  until  two  days  after.  My 
Roses  were  already  drooping  and  withering ;  the  Jury  therefore 
could  not  give  them  any  prizes,  but  to  indemnify  me  a  single 
bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  my  whole  collection,  oomprisinff 
all  my  seedlings — two  hundrsd  dwarfs  and  two  hundred  ot 
the  choicest  varieties,  which  were  in  a  group  at  the  Champ- 
de-Mars.  I  cannot,"  adds  M.  Gnillot,  jun.,  "  give  the  pedigree 
of  my  Rose  La  France.  Considering  the  great  number  of  seeds 
I  sowed  in  1864  I  could  not  well  sow  etu^  variety  separate  ; 
but  judging  from  its  wood,  eyes,  foliage,  and  fiowers  I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  its  parents  were  Tea  Roses,  and  that  it 
does  not  possess  a  single  characteristic  of  other  hvbrids." 

Here  is  a  first-class  Rose,  the  high  qualities  of  which  have 
been  but  poorly  rewarded,  but  hju  been  appreciated  by  the 
lovers  of  all  nations,  and  that  is  the  best  encomium  that  c^n  be 
passed  upon  it,*\j<mmal  de9  Itaset.) 


PARAFFIN :  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

Dttbing  the  last  year  or  two  paraffin  seems  to  have  become 
•o  great  a  favourite  for  dressing  plants,  that  it  has  been  praised 
veiy  highly  in  several  of  the  g^ening  papers. 

Yery  few  of  us  like  to  expose  our  failures  before  the  public, 
but  I  am  tempted  to  do  so  in  order  that  others  may  not  fall 
into  the  same  trap  as  mys^.  Reading  the  various  articles 
in  the  papers  induced  me  to  tiy  the  paraffin  last  year,  but  not 
knowing  the  exact  strength  to  use,  I  had  to  g^ess  at  it  I 
first  tri^  it  upon  an  old  Stephanotis  that  I  did  not  care  about^ 
using  four  times  as  much  water  as  paraflSn.  Had  I  waited  to 
have  seen  the  result  before  using  it  again  I  should  have  been 
wise,  but  as  I  was  dressing  my  Vines  at  the  time  I  was  tempted 
to  tiy  it  upon  some  of  them.  The  mixture  was  applied  of  the 
same  strength  and  as  thinly  as  possible,  care  being  taken  not 
to  touch  the  buds.  I  was  very  sanguine  of  success,  thinking  I 
should  have  no  more  bugs,  but  never  was  I  more  disappointed 
than  with  the  results.  The  Stephanotis  is  killed  outaright,  and 
the  Vines  although  not  lulled  are  quite  useless.  The  buds  all 
started  strongly  until  about  an  inch  long,  when  they  seemed  to 
dry  up  as  if  scorched.  A  few  shoots  here  and  there  are  grow^ 
ing,  but  they  look  very  yellow  and  sickly. 

On  page  294  "  Airedale,"  says  to  young  gardeners,  « Act 
wiUi  caution,  old  men  as  a  rule  do  not  require  this  advice.^*" 
Depend  upon  it  experience  has  taught  me  a  dear  lesson*. 
Perhaps  someone  who  has  used  paraffin  with  success  will  state 
for  my  own  and  others*  benefit  the  strength  they  have  used 
without  injury  in  dressing  Vines  and  stove  plants,  such  as 
Crotons,  and  more  tender  plants  as  Orchids,  &c.  "  Atrsdale  '^ 
recommends  the  syriuge  to  be  used,  but  by  so  doing  the  young 
leaves  and  shoots  must  receive  the  same  share  as  the  older 
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eOLAHUM  JASMINOIDEa 
Amohobt  the  man;  Taliuble  plants  which  have  heen  Intro- 
duced dmitig  the  pMt  fittj  years  some  of  andonbted  merit 
haTo  dinppenred  b;  degreet,  uid  ue  now  mrelpr  seen  any- 
where bat  in  botanic  gardens.  This  is  the  c«ae  with  the  plant 
iepi«eeiited  in  the  umezed  engraring  (fig,  SO),  tor  though  it 


seTeial  Talnable  qnalittes  amplv  nfficient  to  render 
ite  cnltiTation  desirable,  yet  some  cf  oni  largest  nuisenes  can- 
not produce  a  single  specimen. 

This  species  ia  a  native  ot  Booth  America,  and  was  intxo- 
dnced  trotn  the  region  of  the  Bio  Qrande  abont  1838.  It  is 
one  ot  the  few  Bolannms  charactcriaed  by  a  climbing  habit, 
which  is  eSected  in  this  case  by  means  of  the  petioles  of  the 
leaves  twining  romid  any  object  within  leacb.  The  foliage  ia 
a  pleasant  duk  green,  and  the  learei  not  being  decidnoos 
greaUy  enhances  the  tkIus   ot   the  plant.     The  fiowen  are 


whit«  tinted  with  pale  bine,  very  fragrant,  and  they  are  borne 
In  moderate-sized  panicles.  The  plant  blooms  in  profnsioo 
donng  the  antnnm,  and  by  judicioos  treatment  might  be  had 
in  flower  during  several  dreaiy  months.  Ai  a  greenhouse 
plant  for  training  np  the  raftera  or  over  trelliae*  ot  varlona 
abapes,  and  for  ^elcUng  a  supply  of  flowers  at  a  time  when 
few  can  be  obtained,  it  certainly  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  has  hitherto  received.  The  soil  required  is  a  moderately 
light  loam  with  on  admixture  ot  sand  ;  and  the  planti  whether 
JD  a  pot  or  planted  out,  shoold  have  but  a  moderate  allowance 
ol  water  during  the  winter. 

Ah  regards  its  hardiness  we  may  menUon  that  there  has 
b«en  a  plant  trained  on  a  south  wall  at  Kew  for  several  jeats, 
and  until  last  winter  it  bad  escaped  VDinjured,  but  the  froits 


we  then  eiperienced  were  so  severe  that  it  now  spceara  to  be 
nearly  deao,  although  the  warm  weatber  may  possibly  induce 
the  production  of  a  shoot  from  the  roots. — Lbwis  Castle. 

Eebbaoboob  Plahtb. — It  is  because  I  sympathise  with 
the  case  of  "  Wtld  8avaob  "  that  I  advise  him  not  to  plant 
any  herbaceous  plants  at  this  season  unless  they  have  been 

Prepared  for  the  purpose.  It  is  too  late  to  give  them  justice. 
Texc  I  in  the  same  position  with  "Wyld  SatAqb"  I  would 
buy  sufficient  seeds  of  a  few  of  the  beat  hardy  annuals,  and 
sow  thcEO  in  all  vacant  spaces.  Sown  thinly,  and  not  BUowed 
to  overcrowd  afler  they  are  above  ground,  the  plants  will 
afford   great   interest,   besides    being   beautiful    and    nsefnl 
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tJoLTOughout  the  late  somixier  end  ftutomn  months.  I  grow  a 
selection  of  the  best  hardy  heibaceous  plants,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  help  your  correspondent  to  **  make  a  Deginning "  in 
antumn. — ^B.  P.  B. 


EMPLOYERS'  DIFFICULTIES. 

I  AM  sorry  to  see  youx  sensible  correspondent  "A  Kobthsbn 
Oabdenxb"  tacitly  consenting  to  the  views  of  **  Bust  '*  (page 
283)  on  the  subject  of  gardeners  and  their  work.  X  do  not  like 
the  substance  of  ""Busy's"  remarks.  Perhaps  he  pays  his 
gardener  sufl&ciently  for  working  in  his  garden  from  dawn  to 
dark.  If  not,  may  I  ask  >iiTn  what  right  he  has  to  expect  him 
to  work  in  the  garden  after  the  usu^  hours  of  work  are  over 
unless  he  chooses  to  do  so  voluntarily  ?  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  class  of  men  who  willingly  work  for  nothing  in  these 
days.  I  allude  to  this  subject  more  particularly  because  the 
practice  among  head  gardeners — ^and  to  a  less  degree  among 
<employers — of  pressing  their  young  men  to  work  extra  hours 
without  pay  during  summer,  in  addition  to  their  usual  duties 
in  the  way  of  stoking  and  Sunday  work,  &c.,  is  far  too  common, 
more  particularly  in  Scotland,  where  some  head  gardeners  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  petty  despots. 

I  could  name  gardens  where  all  the  Grape-thinning,  tying, 
and  training,  and  much  of  the  potting  and  cleaning  of  the 
plants,  is  done  after  six  o'clock  or  before  that  hoar  in  the 
morning,  and  for  which  the  men  are  not  even  thanked.  They 
are  perhaps  allowed  a  day  or  two  holiday  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  but  which  would  not  make  up  for  a  conple  <x  three 
Sundays,  usually  the  hardest  day  in  the  week,  and  verv  often 
taken  in  turn  once  every  two  or  three  weeks.  I  woula  never 
think  of  discouraging  any  man  from  working  at  his  chaxge 
in  after  hours  if  an  interest  in  his  work  induced  him  to  do  so 
Toluntarily,  but  no  head  gardener  or  employer  has  any  right  to 
complain  if  their  gardener,  after  giving  the  whole  day  to  their 
charge,  chooses  to  spend  his  few  hours  of  leisure  even  in  reading 
the  newspaper,  novels,  or  poetry,  if  so  minded.  I  speak  as 
a  head  gardener  who  has  learned  his  business  by  the  "sweating 
process,"  and  who  yields  to  none  in  his  love  for  his  profession, 
but  at  the  same  time  realises  that  a  man  must  live  by  it  with- 
out being  its  slave. 

During  some  ten  years  of  probationary  career  I  was  sickened 
of  the  extra-hours  practice  sufficiently  to  make  me  resolve, 
■diould  I  ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  head  gardener's  situa- 
tion, never  to  ask  the  men  under  me  to  work  for  nothings  and 
I  have  kept  llhat  resolution.  Our  men  are  engaged  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  they  must  work  extra  time  if  re- 
quired, but  they  are  paid  for  it  at  1^  or  2d,  per  hour  over  the 
usual  figure,  and  not  unfrequently  the  extra  pay  is  worth  a 
new  coat  to  some  of  them,  and  would  have  been  something  to 
the  writer  at  one  time.  The  plea  advanced  by  some  head 
gardeners  that  men  "who  wish  to  learn  and  who  take  an 
interest  in  their  work,  &c.,"  should  be  ready  to  work  at  reason- 
able and  unreasonable  hours  if  required,  is  the  merest  sophistry, 
and  employed  only  to  cover  an  excuse  for  getting  men  to  do 
work  for  which  employers  cannot  or  will  not  pay. 

The  garden  labourers  are  never  asked  to  ao  extra  work  for 
nothing  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  will  not  do  it  and 
cannot  be  compellc^l,  the  interests  at  stake  in  their  case  not 
being  so  great  as  with  young  men  with  the  sword  of  Damocles 
hanging  over  their  heads  in  the  shape  of  a  discharge  without 
a  character. 

Plenty  of  your  readers  who  peruse  these  remarks  know 
whether  I  am  exaggerating  or  not,  and  possibly  "A  Northern 
Gardener  "  can  testify  to  their  correctness.  In  a  large  place 
where  the  writer  was  onoe  a  journeyman  the  young  men  had 
to  ask  if  they  were  wanted  before  they  could  leave  their  lotting 
in^  the  evening,  and  in  several  instances  the  men  were  dis- 
missed for  not  conforming  to  the  practice  on  all  occasions. 
The  gardener  was  not  an  unkind  man,  and  was  always  willing 
to  help,  and  did  often  help,  deserving  men,  but  he  was  an  en- 
thusiast in  his  business,  and  had  a  mistaken  notion  of  the 
obligations  due  from  his  men.  No  small  experience  convinces 
me  &at  a  will  to  do  and  an  interest  in  his  charge  is  not  incom- 
patible with  a  desire  to  have  the  disposal  of  his  own  leisure  in 
the  case  of  any  man.  I  feel  sure  tnat  the  practice  of  paying 
garden  men  for  all  extra  work  will  be  found  the  best  in  the 
«nd  for  both  master  and  men.  When  I  came  to  my  present 
situation  I  found  the  practice  of  working  extra  time  without 
pay  during  the  Grape-thinning  period — extending  over  several 
weeks — ^^  bedding-oat,  &c.,  and  when  I  began  to  enter  the 
flame  in  the  books  it  attracted  attention  in  certain  quarters, 


and  I  was  told  that  it  had  not  bean  eateied  before;  but 
when  I  in  as  respectful  a  manner  as  possible  pointed  out 
that  the  gardeners  had  no  more  right  to  perform  extra  work 
for  nothing  than  the  carpenters,  the  masons,  or  the  painters. 
Sec,,  who  were  paid  for  every  hoar  they  were  employed  after 
six  o'clock,  the  reasonableness  ol  the.  thing  was  etanted  at 
once,  and  sinoe  that  time  thinga  have  gone  imootUy  enongfa, 
but  we  do  wiUiout  such  labour  as  far  as  possible. — A.  Bjlad 
Gajbdenjbr. 


PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

EUOHLJBNA  LUZURIANB.  Nat.  ord,y  QraminftSPi, — "  Few 
fodder  Grasses  have  of  late  years  attracted  more  attention  than 
this  magnificent  plant,  whether  for  its  supposed  value  or  for  its 
botanical  interest.  The  first  notice  of  it  is  contained  in  an 
interesting  article  communicated  by  the  late  M.  Durito  de 
Maisonneuve  (Director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Bordeaux) 
to  the  Acclimatation  Society  of  France  in  1872,  which  states 
that  the  author  received  the  seeds  from  the  Society  about  four 
years  previously  under  the  name  of  Teosint^  and  as  coming 
from  Guatemala.  From  experiments  made  witii  it  in  Bordeaux, 
Collioure,  and  Antibes,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  a  plant  d*tme 
fiigStatitm  prodigieute^  eivery  seed  producing  about  one  hundred 
stems,  and  these  attaining  10  feet  in  height,  but  as  incapable 
of  flowering  in  these  localities,  and  as  cut  down  by  the  first 
froslB.  From  imperfect  flowers  produced  at  Antibes  he 
refers  it  to  the  genus  Reana,  which  is  a  synonym  of  Enchhenay 
as  pointed  out  by  Ascherson  in  the  paper  quoted  under  the 
specific  character.  Latterly  this  Grass  has  been  suooessfnllj 
cultivated  at  Cairo,  from  whence  excellent  specimens  and  seeda 
were  sent  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  and  its  valuable  properties  as 
a  fodder  Grass  have  been  abundantly  verified.  Seeds  of  it  have 
been  distributed  both  from  Kew  and  from  Cairo  to  Qypnia, 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies*  Australia,  and  tropical  Afnca.** 
-^BQt,  Mag.,  t,  6414.) 

M ONKINA  XALAPENSia.  2fmt,  or^.,  Polygalcss. — "Apparently 
a  common  and  variable  Mexican  plant,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to 
4000  ftet,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland* 
It  forms  an  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree,  conspicuous  for  its 
bright  green  foliage  and  copious  racemes  of  blue  flowers.  The 
genus,  which  is  a  large  one,  containing  some  fifty  speciee^  is 
confined  to  South  America,  and  is  allied  to  Polygala,  differing 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  petals  and  the  indehisoent  fruit. 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  furnished  the  specimen  figured,  which 
flowered  in  we  gardens  of  Dangstein  in  Octob^  last.  It  is 
the  last  plant  probably  that  will  be  figured  from  that  noble 
private  collection,  which  is  shortly  to  be  broken  up,  to  the  deep 
regret  of  all  lovers  of  botany  and  horticulture." — {Ibid^t,6415,') 

Crocus  vitbllinus.  Nat,  ord.,  Iridacese. — "  This  is  the 
only  yellow-fiowered  Crocus  of  the  section  with  a  mnch-divided 
style.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  no# 
that  we  possess  a  fuller  supply  of  materiid  it  seems  dear  that, 
as  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  G.  Maw,  syriacus  and  vitellinus 
are  only  two  forms  of  one  and  the  same  species,  one  with  a 
striped,  and  the  other  with  a  concolorous  perianth-limb.  We 
have  the  type  from  several  places  on  the  western  slope  towarda 
Saida  and  Beyrout  of  the  Lebanon  range,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  a  Swedish  traveller  called  BeTggren  in  1820,  and 
also  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna,  where  it  was  found 
by  Balansa  in  1854.  Of  the  striped  variety  there  is  a  specimen 
in  the  Banksian  herbarium,  gathered  about  Aleppo  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Russell,  and  it  has  been  lately  i«fiound  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  by  Dr.  Haussknecht,  and  in  &e  Cilician 
Taurus  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danford.  The  plant  flowers  tnmi 
November  to  March,  and  is  still  rare  in  English  gardens." — 
(^Ihid.,  t  6416.) 

Cotyledon  ramosissima.  Nat.  ord.,  Crassulaoese. — *<A 
native  of  the  interior  districts  of  South. Africa,  as  at  Uitenhage. 
George,  the  Zwartkops  river,  where  it  forms  a  bush  &om  1  to 
3  feet  high,  remarkable  for  its  density,  bushy  and  leafy  habil^ 
and  the  nale  glaucous  green  of  the  foliage  and  young  parts.  It 
is  very  closely  allied  to  the  beautiful  C.  orbiculaia.  Cotyledon 
ramosissima  has  been  long  cultivated  at  Kew,  and  all  tmce  of 
its  introduction  is  lost,  though  this  must  have  been  since  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Hortua 
Kewensis  * — namely,  1811,  in  which  W(A  it  is  not  described ; 
it  was,  however,  discovered  soon  after  that  date  (in  181S)  bj 
Burchell,  whose  specimens  are  at  the  Kew  herharies.  The  Kew 
plant  was  sent  by  Mr.  McGibbon,  of  the  Cape  Town  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  flowered  in  the  month  of  September,**—- <iM^ 
t,  6417.) 
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CAXLXJ1K/7XOL  BNOFOikMlB.  Nat.  &rtL^  CyclimttiieeR.^-"  One 
of  tiie  fpeeies  of  Cailvdoyioa  only  ham  been  figured  in  this 
magazine— ^namely,  Lndovia  latif oUa.  The  name  LndoTia  was 
BuXjslituted  by  Persoon  for  the  original  one,  Oarlndoyica  (of 
Bnia  and  Faron),  on  the  ground  of  the  barbarity  of  so  latinis- 
ing the  conjoint  names  of  Charles  XI.  of  Spain  and  his  Queen 
liOuiaay  a£t^  whom  the  genus  was  so  callea.  As,  however,  in 
so  many  other  caaes,  eujihony  has  carried  the  day  oyer  classical 
rolea  and  the  laws  of  hatanioal  nomefaclature,  for  CarludoYica 
has  whcJly  snperaeded  Lodovia  amongst  botaniats.  This  curious 
plant  was  imported  from  Costa  Rica  a  good  many  years  ago, 
and  floweied  for  the  fint  time  in  June,  1674."— (i^W.,  t.  6418.) 


BEVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 


XUehm  Chrdetiiimg  Made  JEdgy.    By  Obobob  M.  F.  Oleknt. 
London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  k,  Co. 

Vegetaible^^  and  Sow  to  Srem  Tlwm,    By  Jobepb  LAKenOBLL. 

Leicester  :  Herbert  J.  Marshall. 

JXJDGklSQ  by  the  number  of  books  that  are  published  on  the 
flnfaject,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  one  new  work  follows 
another,  we  might  suppose  either  that  kitchen  gardening  was 
a  aabject  of  sapicme  importaaoe,  or  that  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it  were  extremely  ignorant  on  the  routine  of  vegetable  cttltore. 
Books  large  and  small  are  devoted  to  this  particular  section 
of  gardening ;  the  horticultcoral  press  gives  weekly  instructions 
on  the  sab}^ ;  general  newspc^rs  give  chapters  on  the  same 
theme ;  and  trade  catalogues  give  full,  copious,  and  generally 
aoond  directions  on  the  cultivation  of  the  useful  crops  of  the 
garden. 

The  title  of  the  first  book  under  notice  suggests  that  other 
works  on  the  same  subject  are  too  erudite  for  a  large  class  who 
are  engaged  in  vegetable  culture,  and  that  some  clear  and 
plain  WOK  is  required  tiiat  cannot  fail  of  being  understood  by 
all  readers.  Yet  this  is  not  quite  the  character  of  '*  Eitdien 
Ckffdening  Made  Basy.'*  The  book  is  by  no  means  plainly  and 
concisely  written,  but^  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  chapters 
are,  to  use  a  phrase  more  expressive  than  elegant,  somewhat 
"wordy,"  and,  moreover,  the  words  are  not  of  the  simplest. 
Thna  on  page  13  it  is  stated  that  *'  the  fibres  of  the  root  take  up 
the  nutriment  they  meet  with  in  the  soil  by  intrososceptioii,^' 
a  word  whidi  plain  people  wHl  not  readily  understand  (and 
if  tfaey  refer  to  the  dielionary  they  will  not  be  mnch  wiser), 
and  one  whidi  more  advanced  readers  do  not  require.  Had 
tte  author  employed  tiie  strictly  applicable  term  endosmoee  he 
wonld  have  b^  both  scientific  and  correct. 

The  fiost  part  of  the  book,  relating  to  the  formation  and 
leqnirements  of  a  kitchen  garden,  is  elaborately  written,  and 
wmle  the  advice  given  is  sound  enough  it  certainly  does  not 
render  the  subject  more  "  easy "  of  being  understood  than  it 
waa  before.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  vege- 
talilee  and  their  cultare,  and  ia  simply,  perhaps  necessarily,  an 
old  tale  told  in  different  language  and  a  narration  of  practice 
ttttt  ia  generally  adopted.  With  the  instructions  in  the  chapter 
on  Broccoli  we  totally  disagree.  **  A  rich  soil,"  it  is  stated, 
^ia  indispensable,  and  the  ground  cannot  be  too  vigorously  dug 
or  too  well  mannred."  Our  ccmm&ent  on  that  is,  that  those 
who  have  adopted  the  praotioe  recommended  have  few  or  no 
Broccoli  for  cutting  this  spring— -not  even,  we  venture  to  say, 
has  the  author  of  £e  advice  in  question. 

The  remainiag  chapters  call  for  no  commeint ;  but]  we  laay 
obBBorve  of  the  w  of  vegetables  recommended,  that  **  Walcherin 
Brooooli,"  and  "Yeitch^s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,"  and 
^'Teitchtf's  Flection  Peas"  represent  a  mode  of  orthography 
not  common  in  garden  literature.  The  book  will  no  doubt  be 
nseful  to  many  readers,  but  we  are  compelled  to  obeerve  that 
it  doaanot  niUce  "  kitchen  gardening  "  more  ''easy"  of  being 
midflXBfcood  than  do  other  books  of  the  same  nature. 

ITe  now  turn  to  Mr.  Lansdell's  production,  which  ought  to 
hate  been  entitled  '*  Kitchen  Gardening  in  Miniature."  The 
aoibor  baa  probably  read  the  late  Mr.  Pe8r8on*8  characteristic 
istrodiicfcion  to  his  little  work  on  Vine  culture,  and  has  profited 
Vy  it.  "It  wQold  be  ea^,"  wrote  the  lamented  Ohilwell 
■ntlior,  "to  write  more,  but  I  know  from  experience  to  mul- 
tiply directions  is  to  decrease  the  chance  of  their  being  nnder- 
■todd,  remembered,  and  followed."  The  author  of  "  Vegetables, 
and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  is  evidently  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  dliapters  on  the  culture  of  the  difEerent  kinds  of  ve^- 
tables  are  remarkable  for  their  brevity.  The  author's  ami 
baa  obviously  been  to  say  what  he  had  to  sajr  in  as  few 
woBrda  as  poMilda,  and  these  words  are  commendably  simple. 


Mr.  Lansdell  is  a  good  gardener,  and  has  detailed  practioe 
that  he  has  proved  suoo^sful.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  in  aJl 
cases  correctly  detailed  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  easy  of  being  understood,  and  thus  will  answer 
its  purpose.  Tiuiiin^  to  the  remarks  on  Broccoli  (which  we 
observe  is  spelled  with  one  "c"  only)  we  do  not  find  any 
parodying  of  the  ''rich  deep  soil"  theory.  *'Brocoli,"  to 
quote  from  page  28,  "  that  are  to  come  into  use  in  the  autumn 
should  have  a  good  dressing  "  (of  manure,  we  presume),  "  but 
those  that  are  to  come  in  the  spring  are  better  without  it,  as 
they  do  not  stand  the  frost  so  well."  That  is  sound  teaching  r 
indeed  the  instructions  are  generally  sound,  but  some  of  the 
enors  are  a  little  amusing. 

Spihebs  and  Plants. — I  do  not  discredit  the  accuracy  of 
the  observations  made  by  ^  A.  M.  B."  (page  326),  but  I  believe 
the  iostanoes  of  spiders  attacking  pUmts  are  excessively  rare» 
These  creatures  are  predatory  in  habit,  and  from  their  destrpy-^ 
zQg  many  insects  we  usually  regard  them  as  the  gardener's 
allies.  Some  web-making  spiders  certainly  disfigure  trees  and 
bushes;  the  species  indicated  as  haunting  the  Bose  is,  how- 
ever, a  hunting  q>ecieB.  Still,  I  would  not  be  answerable  for 
any  spider  reduced  to  extremity  for  food ;  hungry  men  have 
eaten  rats  and  grass. — J.  B.  S.  C. 


WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEBL 

nUIT  H0USB8. 

FifiM.-- Fonan^  has  had  to  be  carried  oat  almost  exclusively  by- 
the  aid  of  artificuJ  heat,  it  being  equally  neooasary  to  maJTitain 
the  day  as  well  as  night  temperatures.  Bed  spider  has  not  in* 
oBeaaed  this  season  as  it  does  m  bright  and  dry  weather,  for  then 
the  atmospheric  moistmre  and  water  at  the  roots  are  not  pro* 
portionate  to  the  demands  ci  evaporation ;  but  lately,  owing  to 
the  diUjI  weather,  evaporation  has  not  been  considerable.  Where 
red  spider  has  obtoined  a  hold  prompt  meaaures  for  its  destnuv 
tbn  BKust  be  adopted.  Some  resort  to  the  syringe,  but  this  is  not 
to  be  reeommsnded,  as  after  the  Grapes  are  advanced  in  colouring 
the  bloom  on  the  berries  is  liable  to  be  more  or  lees  damaged  hj 
the  water.    Bpon^g  the  leaves  is  at  beet  but  a  partial  and  tediena 

Etion.  Toe  jodraious  appUcatioa  of  sulphur  to  the  hot-water 
is  the  most  effieaeions  remedy.  Flowers  of  sulphur  should 
xed  with  skim  milk,  and  when  the  pipes  are  heated  to  about 
212^  apply  the  sulphur  with  a  brnah,  and  maintain  the  pipes  at  a 
high  temperature  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  the  heat  mav  be 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  ordinary  degree.  A  cahn  eveningBhould  be 
chosen,  and  the  following  evening  repeat  the  prooesa.  Where  feiv 
menting  material  ui  outaide  bordexB  has  beocMne  cold  and  heavy  a 
portion  should  now  be  removed,  but  leave  suf&cient  to  avoid 
giving  a  sudden  cheek.  Sarly  Grapea  that  are  ripe  will  only 
require  enough  fire  heat  to  maintam  a  circulation  of  dry  air^ 
allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  to  60^  at  night.  Late  kinds 
making  rapid  growth  must  be  tied  out  and  stopped  aa  soon  aa 
they  have  made  sufficient  wood  to  cover  the  trellis  with  foliage. 
The  weather  haa  not  been  without  ita  effect  upon  the  foliage  of 
Vines,  for  the  leaves  are  vellow  and  thin  in  texture,  greatly  need^^ 
ing  aun  to  give  them  a  healthy  green  colour.  Every  advante^ 
should  be  taken  of  aun  heat  to  mcreaae  the  ventilation  early  in 
the  day,  but  dMDg  early,  which  is  a  means  of  prolonging  the 
health  of  the  Tines,  exoeasive  firing  bemg  injnnona.  The  r^ 
mnAM  aa  to  thinning,  disbudding^  stoppinff.  and  ^ing  nven  im 
former  calendars  stall  apply ;  especially  let  all  supernnous  hunohea 
be  remirved  so  soon  as  the  number  to  oe  left  on  a  Vine  is  decided^ 
Examine  the  borders  of  soooession  houses  at  least  once  weekly^ 
and  when  dry  water  freely.  Inside  borders  will  take  almoat 
any  qaaatity  of  water  after  the  Vines  are  in  full  f olia|g^  and  with, 
a  nill  crop  of  Gmpee  liquid  manure  should  be  applied  at  every 
alternate  vratering.  Outside  borders  will  not  yet  require  water, 
as  they  are  not  omy  wet  enough,  but  oold  also ;  but  if  the  bordera 
are  hi^  and  dry  a  eopiotts  watezing  at  a  temperature  of  90^  will 
be  advaatageona.  Newly  planted  Vines  must  not  be  allowed  to 
Buffer  from  being  too  dry,  and  in  trauung  them  let  aU  the  wood 
renudn  that  can  be  exposed  to  light :  but  sapernnmerariea  in- 
tenled  for  next  year's  frnitina  should  be  more  closely  pinched  to 
seeure  stouter  growth  and  well-developed  eyes. 

Figtj^TbA  earliest  forced  trees  in  pots  will  now  have  ripe  frm^ 
therefore  watering  at  the  roots  must  be  leasencd,  but  still  afford 
the  supplies  nee&d  to  keq)  the  foliage  ui  good  order,  and  dia<» 
continue  syringing  overhead,  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  fnut» 
For  the  colouring  process  a  free  oiroulatitm  of  warm  air  ia  neoea* 
aary,  leaving  the  top  ventilators  open  a  little  at  night,  the  highest- 
coloured  fnute  being  the  best  flavoured.  As  aoon  as  the  firat  crcp- 
is  gathered  oommenee  syringing  the  trees  twice  a  day,  also  water* 
ing  oopioualy  at  the  roote  with  weak  gnano  water,  which  will 
enable  the  trees  tomake  a  more  vigorous  second  growth.  If  in  the 
seoond  crop  the  fruit  show  very  abundantly  they^ust  be  thinned, 
so  as  not  to  overbarden  the  treea  to  the  prejudice  of  next  seaaon'a 
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bearing.  The  trees  planted  permanently  in  houses  will  require  at- 
tention in  stopping  the  young  shoots,  and  thinning  out  the  strong- 
growing  shoots  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  fruit.  Attend  to 
syringing  the  trees  twice  daily,  and  water  abundantly  at  the  roots 
as  often  as  required,  employing  weak  liquid  manure  especially 
where  the  borders  are  small.  If  the  early  crop  of  Figs  has  not  ^et 
commenced  ripening  there  will  soon  be  indications  of  its  takmg 
place,  and  until  the  crop  is  perfected  a  little  yentilation  should 
DO  allowed  constantly  at  the  to^  of  the  house,  and  whenever 
the  weather  is  farourable  a  free  circulation  of  warm  air  must  be 
afforded.  Cease  syringing  the  trees  when  ripening  commences, 
and  ayoid  a  snperabundancy  of  moisture  about  the  house.  ^  A 
ffood  watering  should  be  given  when  indications  of  ripening 
appear,  which  more  particularly  applies  to  large  trees  with  only 
limitea  space  for  the  roots.  Let  the  fruit  be  perfectly  ripe  before 
gathering,  unless  it  is  to  be  packed,  when  it  should  be  gathered  a 
lew  days  sooner. 

Cucumbers. — A  clean  growth  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
cultivation  of  Cucumbers ;  therefore  fumigate  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  aphis,  and  if  thrips  appear  fumiffate  moderately 
two  or  three  evenings  in  succession.  Red  spider  is  the  worst 
€nemy  and  the  most  difficult  to  subdue.  Sponging  the  leaves  is 
at  best  onl]r  partially  effective  besides  being  tedious ;  the  structure 
of  the  leaf  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  to 
penetrate  all  the  interstices  without  serious  injury  to  the  leaf, 
which  is  better  removed.  Sulphuring  the  pipes  is  the  best  remedy, 
but  it  must  be  done  carefully  or  the  foliage  will  be  scorched.  A 
good  root-action  is  of  great  importance,  watering  liberally,  and 
with  liquid  manure,  especially  guano  water,  which  appears  to 
have  a  potent  effect  upon  the  foliage  in  resisting  attacu  of  red 
Bpider.  Keep  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  house  tnrough  the  day, 
flyringin{^  in  the  morning  and  again  at  8.80  or  4  P.M.  Damp  down 
well  at  night,  a  practice  seldom  insisted  on,  but  one  extensively 
followed  by  many  |food  gardeners  in  houses  where  a  hieh  night 
temperature  is  mamtained  by  artificial  means.  A  slight  shade 
will  be  required  for  an  hour  or  two  at  midday  in  the  case  of  lean- 
to  houses  with  a  south  aspect,  but  spans  or  lean-to's  facing  east 
and  west  will  not  require  shading.  Dispense  with  fire  heat  as 
-much  as  possible  by  day,  shutting  off  the  heat  at  about  8  A.M. 
and  turning  it  on  again  at  about  6  P.M.;  but  the  temperature  must 
if%  maintained  at  70^  to  7&*  by  daj  and  7(fi  at  night,  falling  to  66<) 
OB  cold  mornings.  As  fast  as  ]pits  and  frames  are  at  liMrty  let 
them  be  utilised  for  the  production  of  Cucumbers,  ftom  wluoh  the 
summer  supply  of  fruit  is  obtained  where  there  is  but  one  house 
•devoted  to  tneir  growth — t.e.,  for  the  winter  and  spring  supply. 
Sufficient  sweetened  fermenting  material  must  be  employed  to 
aecure  a  p^ood  and  lasting  bottom  heat.  Keep  up  a  good  degree 
of  heat  m  pits  or  frames  wherein  the  plants  are  established  by 
renewing  the  linings  as  required,  keeping  the  foliage  rather  thin, 
lemoving  bad  leaves  the  moment  they  appear ;  and  by  frequent 
stopping  and  thinning,  especially  of  exhausted  growtns,  provide 
wood  to  maintain  the  plants  in  steady  bearing,  avoiding  over- 
cropping and  allowing  the  fruit  to  remain  too  long. 

PLA.NT  H0USB8. 

Stove. — ^Neriums  though  not  stove  plants  are  often  grown  there ; 
and  where  provided  in  6  to  8-inch  pots  in  anything  fike  quantity 
a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  had  for  many  weeu.  The  flowers 
are  fine  for  cutting,  especially  the  white  varieties,  and  the  plants 
are  valuable  for  decoration.  Being  free-rooting  and  water-h>ving 
plants  they  should  be  well  supplied  with  that  element,  keeping 
the  plants  near  the  glass.  There  are  no  more  useful  summer  imco* 
rative  plants  than  Gloxmias,  for  they  afford  a  grand  display  in  a 
conservatory ;  but  they  are  often  spoiled  for  this  purpose  by  being 
grown  in  too  much  heat  and  crowded  among  otiier  plants  or  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  glass.  To  prepare  them  for  such 
quarters  they  should  be  advanced  where  the  temperature  is  not 
much  over  60®  at  night,  keeping  them  near  the  glass  on  shelves, 
affording  them  plenty  of  air.  Achimenes  for  the  same  purpose, 
whether  grown  in  pans  or  baskets,  should  be  treated  similarly,  as 
they  will  then  continue  in  flower  longer  than  plants  with  sorter 
growth,  and  their  vigour  is  enhanced  by  watering  with  liquid  ma- 
nure so  soon  as  flowers  are  showing.  Poinsettias  cut  back  and 
started  some  time  aeo  will  have  made  growth  sufficient  for  cuttings. 
These  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  close  to  the  stem,  and  when 
from  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  as  they  have  then  much  more  solid 


I  plants  should  be  syringed  every  evening  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  fairly  showing  colour  whilst  the  sun  is  yet  upon  the  house, 
closing  the  house  at  the  same  time :  the  increased  temperature  and 
consequent  moisture  will  tend  to  the  development  of  the  flowers. 
Shade  will  be  necessary,  as  bright  sunlight  acts  disastrouslv  upon 
the  high-coloured  varieties.  Those  thathave  flowered  should  have 
the  seedpods  removed,  as  their  remaining  on  the  plant  injuriously 
affects  the  young  growth.  The  plants  should  be  kept  rather  dose 
and  moist,  syringing  every  evenmg  so  as  to  induce  free  growth 
with  just  sufficient  shade  to  prevent  scorching.  Any  plants  that 
have  become  too  large  and  straggling  may  be  cut  back,  but  it 
must  not  be  carried  too  far,  and  not  attempted  unless  the  roots  are 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  plants  must  then  be  placed  in  a 
warm  moist  atmosphere,  syringing  them  twice  daily  and  keeping 
the  soil  rather  dry  until  they  have  made  an  inch  of  growth. 

Oranges. — ^These  whilst  makine  their  erowth  require  plentiful 
supplies  of  water,  especially  overhead,  and  where  the  glass  is  large 
slignt  shade  is  desirable.  The  trees  often  become  unhealthy  and 
have  a  stunted  appearance,  in  which  case  it  is  best  to  turn  them 
out  of  the  pots  and  reduce  the  balls  considerably,  repotting  the 
plants  in  smaller  pots  and  placing  them  at  once  in  moaerate  heat 
with  a  moist  atmosphere  until  the  growth  is  made.  The  Otaheite 
Orange  is  very  useful  for  winter  flowering,  and  should  when  out 
of  bloom  have  its  growth  pushed  f orwara  in  moderate  warmth ; 
indeed  Oranges  to  do  well  require  the  temperature  accorded  to 
Vines.  Scale  should  be  kept  under  by  spongmg  with  soapy  water 
as  required. 

CameUias. — ^The  earliest-flowered  plants  that  have  made  a  cor- 
responding early  growth  must  not  he  continued  too  long  in  heat^ 
but  be  removed  to  more  airy  quarters  after  the  growth  is  com- 
pleted and  the  buds  showing.  Plants  making  growth  should  be 
assisted  by  watering  them  copiously  and  syringing  them  overhead 
twice  a  day,  which  will  induce  freer  growth  than  if  they  are  kept 
dry.    They  must  be  shaded  from  bright  sun. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  —  Caialofftie  qf  New 
MoseSf  GeraniumSf  <fe. 

Henderson  A  Son,  Pine  Apple  Nursery,  Maida  Vale. — CaAalogue 
qf  Bedding  Plants, 

J.  Linden,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Catalogu^of  Plants, 


plants  may  be  shook  out  when  they 
have  made  a  few  inches'  growth,  potting  them  in  7  or  8-inch  pots 
in  good  turfy  loam  with  about  a  sixth  of  sand.  After  potting 
place  the  plants  in  heat  for  a  short  time  to  encourage  root-action, 
and  afterwards  keep  them  near  the  glass  with  no  more  heat  than 
Is  necessary  to  keep  them  gentlygrowing. 

Greenhouse. — ^Yonng  plants  of  Heaths  uiat  were  potted  in  Febru- 
ary will  be  growing  fast.  If  good  plants  are  wanted  early  the  flowers 
should  be  picked  off.  Heaths  require  free  ventilation,  which  is 
easv  enough  where  a  separate  house  is  provided  for  them,  and  wheie 
such  does  not  exist  they  should  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  house 
where  they  can  have  more  air  than  is  given  the  other  occupants. 

^sa^ttw.— With  a  view  to  increasing  the  size  of  the  flowers  the 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Kr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  anv  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiaDle  trouble  and  exp^ise. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  om  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Books  (TT.  it.).— We  do  not  know  of  any  books  of  the  kind  yon  appesr  to 
nqoire.  (/.  ^rMon).— Perhaps  the  **  Garden  Manual,"  1«.  M,  post  free  firam 
thu  office,  will  suit  yoo. 

Glass  Bdgimg  Tilkb  (,8ubKHber)^^Wetnd  that  MeaBn.Kil]Mr,Brothenf 
10,  Upper  Thamae  Street,  London,  'R.C,  are  makers  of  glass  border  edging. 

Btephakotxs  not  Flowbbino  (W,  M.  (7.).— TUB  plant  often  fails  to 
flower  on  aooonnt  of  the  growth  being  mnch  too  crowded  on  a  wire  trellis. 
The  proper  mode  is  to  train  the  growth  thinly  on  strings  or  wires  doee  to 
the  glass,  and  there  let  them  remain  untU  the  flowen  are  visible  in  the  aadls 
of  the  leaves,  when  the  growths  can  be  taken  down  and  trained  on  a  tnUis 
if  a  well-flowered  specimen  plant  is  reqnired.  There  is,  however,  a  vAnai^ 
growing  variety  of  this  plant  that  only  flowers  sparsely  undo:  any  drcnm- 
stanoes,  and  of  which  we  have  seen  more  than  one  •irm»«pi«  jn  y^Qf  district. 

Yalbriaka  Phu  (4  Durham  Aitecrifter).— This  is  largely  grown  in  the 
gardens  at  Lambton  Castle  as  a  golden-foliaged  spring  beddkig  plan^  the 
foliage  taming  green  in  the  sonuner.  It  was  introduced  from  Gennany  in 
1097.  Cypripedium  Galoeolus  is  rarely  found  growing  wild  Ln  this  country, 
and  is  now  nearly  extinct.  Hooker's  *' Student's  Flora,"  price  1<^.  Sd.,  wiU 
probably  suit  you.    It  can  be  obtained  throogh  a  bookseller. 

Habot  Flowxbino  Shrttbs  (ilMM^A).— Bhododendrona  are  the  only 
flowering  shmbe  yon  may  venture  upon  planting  now.  Of  other  shmba  to 
be  planted  in  the  autumn  in  an  expoeed  situation  yon  may  safely  Tenture 
upon  the  following  choice  selection  ^— Lignstnun  japonicnm,  Mahonia  aqoi- 
folia,  Berberis  Darwinii,  B.  dulds,  B.stenophylla,B.iap<mica,  B.  WaUichianaa 
Bacallonia  inacrantha,  E.  pterocladon,  FotentiUa  fruUoosa,  Spartinm  jun- 
ceum  (Spanish  Broom),  S.  multiflorum  (White  Portuguese  Broom),  Buddlea 
globosa,  and  double  Ckrse.  These  are  aU  evergreens.  Arbutuses  inight  also 
hara  a  trial,  as  th^  growfreely  in  such  a  soil  as  yours,  but  require  a  shelteied 
situation  to  perfect  their  fruit.  Of  deddnous  shrubs  the  best  aiB  Sbeagnns 
longlpes,  Deutada  crenata  flore-pleno,  Gotoneaster  Simmondaii,  FOr^ythia 
virldissixnai  Pmnns  sinensis  flore-pleno.  Hibiscus  syriacus,  Lonioera  odorat- 
iasima,  Leycesteria  formcea—perhaps  a  little  too  liable  to  snfEer  bom  eztranie 
oold— PcBonia  Moutan,  Spfanea  Thunbergtl,  B.  Undleyana,  S.  Dooglasii,  S.  arii&- 
folia,  Ribes  aureum,  B.  sangnlnenm,  B.  s.  atrorubrnm,  Bhus  Cotiniu,  Bubns 
fruticoBus  flore-pleno,  Bambucus  nigra,  Syrlnga  vulgaris,  Weigela  rosea,  and 
W.DesbolaU. 

DXUTEIA  AND  SPIB2iA  JAPONIGA  AREB  FLOWSBIHO  (Xouna  Beffbrntr). 

«-The  Dentcias  tftould  have  the  old  wood  thinned  out  and  nee  gnmth 
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enconng^  by  keeping  tbe  plants  in  a  light  aiiy  honeie  until  thev  have  com> 
pleted  their  growth,  when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  on  and  placed 
oat  of  doors  in  a  warm  situation  and  doly  attended  to  with  water.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  wood  when  about  half  ripe  strike  freely  if  taken  off  with  a  heel 
and  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  placing  them  in  gentle  heat  and  keeping  them 
rather  cloae,  moist,  and  shaded.  The  Spirteas  should  be  hardened  off,  and 
may  be  divided  as  much  as  the  clumps  will  bear,  planting  in  good  rich  soil 
In  an  open  dtnatiou  and  supplying  liberally  with  water. 

Glass  Housbs  (OM  8ubscrib«r).—Thiay  are  rateable  to  the  tenant. 

SXL.BCT  Hbrbackous  Plaitts  (J.  Z>.).— Adonis  vernalis.  Allium  gnndi- 
flonim,  A.  ciliatum,  Alyasom  CHlentale,  Anemone  f uigens,  A.  japonica  alba, 
A.  narcissiflora,  Anthertcimi  LUiastmm,  Aquileglachrysantha*  A.  glandokMa, 
Arabia  albida  variegata.  Aster  Amellns  major,  A.  oocoiuens,  A.  longif olius 
formoeos,  Aubrietia  grsBca,  Betonica  grandiflora,  Borago  laziflora,  Botryan- 
thos  (Moscari)  paradoxus*  Brodiaea  coccinea,  Calochortus  elegans,  C.  Inteus 
ocnlatuB,  C.  venostus.  Campanula  aggregata,  G.  Hendersoni,  G.  macrantha, 
C.  macrantha  alba,  Cardanune  asaraolla,  Cheiranthus  longifolius,  Coreopsis 
anricnlata*  Delphinium  Belladonna,  D.  alopecnroides,  D.nudloanle,  Dianthus 
afarorubeus,  D.  croentas,  D.  fmgians,  D.  neglectus,  Bielytra  speotabilis  and 
▼ar.  alba,  Doronicnm  Cloai.  Dodecatheon  integrlfolimn,EpLmedium  pinnatnm 
elegans,  Erigeron  macranthns,  Fuchsia  oorallina,  Gentiaua  acaulis,  G.  vema, 
Geam  coocineum  flore-pleno,  HeUeborus  niger  maximos,  H.  orientalls, 
H.  olympicos,  H.  colchicus,  Hemerocallis  Kwanso  variegata,  Hepatica  angn- 
losa,  H.  triloba  van.,  Hyadnthns  candlcans,  Iberis  oomserolia,  Lilium 
aoratnm,  L.  oolchlonm,  L.  candidum,  L.  longifloram,  L.tenaifolium,  L.tigri* 
num  Bplendens,  Lychnis  Flos-Jovis,  Lnpinos  nntkaanaifl,  Myoeotis  diasiti- 
flora*  Kazdanis  bicolor,  K.  minor,  N.  poetiens  plenns,  N.  pumllus  and  var. 
plmus,  (Enothera  macrocarpa,  CE.  Tonngi,  Omphalodes  vemafOrobnslathyr- 
oidea.  PcBonia  alblflora  fragians  and  var.  festiva,  P.  odorata  grandiflora, 
P.  oiBcinalia  vara.,  P.  tennifolia  and  var.  plena,  Papaver  nndlcaule  album, 
Fentstemon  humllis,  Phlox  vema,  Polemonlnm  csBrulenm  varlegatnm,  Po- 
tenttUa  splendena.  Primula  acaulis  van.,  P.marginata,  P.  cortofloideaamcana, 
P.  denticolata,  P.  purpurea,  P.  nivalis,  Pulmonaria  aiurea,  Bannneulus  am- 
plexicaulis.  Salvia  pratensis  lapinoides,  Saxifraga  granulata  plena,  B.  longl- 
xoUa,  SciUa  aibirica,  Sednm  atropurpureum,  Senecio  pulcher,  Spireea  fllipen- 
dula  plena,  S.  iapcmica,  S.  palmata,  S.  venusta,  Thalictomm  aqnilegifolium 
mbrnm,  Trollius  eoropasus,  Tritoma  Uvaria,  Yeronica  prostrata,  and 
Y.  ametiiyatina. 

UABiCHAli  NiBL  HOB*  TTlTHBALTHT  (<Sh<rrey).^If  youT  Roeesan  planted 
outside  the  same  as  Yines  and  the  stems  are  not  protected  th^y  may  have 
Tecdved  injury  by  the  winter's  severity.  If  they  an  planted  inside  we  think 
tiie  border  baa  bc«n  kept  too  dry.  Further,  the  syruiging  that  you  appear 
to  have  been  compelled  to  indulge  in,  together  with  the  low  temperature  of 
the  house,  would  affect  the  expanding  buds  injuriously.  We  should  apply 
liquid  manure  to  the  roots  copiously,  and  cut  away  a  great  portion  of  the 
wood  that  has  flowered  so  as  to  originate  a  free  growth  of  young  shoots  as 
near  the  base  of  the  raftera  as  possible ;  these,  if  pmnitted  to  grow  unchecked 
and  are  left  neariy  or  quite  their  entin  lengUi,  will  bloom  treely  another 
year.  You  may  cut  out  the  flowering  wood  at  any  time,  your  object  being 
by  generous  culture  to  encourage  the  production  of  vigorous  young  shoots. 

Galcsolarias  (H.  p.).— The  flowers  axe  not  so  large  nor  correct  in  form 
as  naany  others  that  have  come  under  our  notice,  but  the  colours  are  clear 
and  good,  and  the  foliage  fine.  They  arrived,  however,  in  a  aemi-withered  state. 

YlHlE  incFBUlTFUL  (it.  Z>.).~Trentham  Black  usually  both  grows  and 
firuits  freely.  Your  Ylne  appean  to  be  too  luxuriant,  and  the  wood  does  not 
become  properly  matured.  Train  the  laterals  very  thinly  so  that  every  leaf 
baa  full  exposure  to  the  light,  and  then  if  it  does  not  fruit  freely  next  year 
remore  it.  Poaaibly  yon  may  not  have  the  true  variety.  Your  white  Qrape 
ia  not  White  Frontignan,  which  la  a  ronnd  Grape.  We  should  like  to  see  a 
bunch  of  your  ovalHBhaped  white  Grape  when  it  is  ripe  and  in  good  condition. 

RYBRGRBBN  SHBUB8,  &C.,  rOB  WlKDOW  BOXES  DT  WINTER  (O.  0.  8.).— 
The  following  shrubs  would  be  suitable,  procuring  them  of  such  height  as 
yoa  require :— Thuja  aurea  and  T.  pygnuea,  Laiuustinus,  Cryptomeria  elegans 
nana,  Cupressua  Lawaoniana  albo-variegata,  C.  L.  nana  glauca,  Skimmia 
japonica,  Andromeda  floribunda,  Hedera  arborea  aurea,  H.  a.  elegantiaeima, 
Enonymua  radicana  variegatna.  Erica  herbaoea  oamea,  and  Yinca  elegantia- 
8inu^  the  three  laat  being  auitable  for  the  margins. 

liTLUntA  (0.  P.  Z.).— The  compost  in  which  your  planta  an  growing  ia 
suitable,  but  it  ahould  be  anpplemented  with  aurfkce  dreaaingsof  decompoaed 
manure  when  stem  roots  an  being  produced.  When  the  plants  are  in  full 
growth  and  the  pots  ure  filled  with  roots  applications  of  clear  soot  water 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  plants.  Abundance  of  light  and  air  are  essential  for 
the  production  of  sturdy  growth  and  fine  flowen.  Possibly  the  plant  to 
-whhai  you  rater  is  Kontbretia  Pottaii,  a  hardy  bulbous  plant  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  with  bright  (nange-brown  flowen. 

BASTsroB  CastZjI  MELON  (J/i.  M.),—lt  is  an  excellent  variety,  and  not 
at  all  tender.  Melons  wiU  thrive  in  your  new  pit  if  you  afford  them  the 
requisite  amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  otherwise  manage  them  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  given  from  time  to  time  in  our  **  Work  for 
Uie  Week  "  column. 

Pear  Trees  UNFRtrnruL  ((7own/ry).— We  cannot  inform  you  why  your 
Pear  treea  do  not  bear  fruit.  You  neither  state  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
oondilAon  of  the  trees,  the  varieties,  nor  the  stocks  on  which  they  are  grafted. 
If  the  trees  are  healthy  we  should  graft  them  with  other  Peare  that  bear  well 
in  your  neighbourhood. 

MUSAS  (S.  F.  B).—ThB  price  of  Mnsaa  dependa  on  the  alee  and  the  spedea. 
We  preaome  yon  want  a  plant  of  M.  Cavendiahi,  which  ia  the  dwarf -growing 
one.    Tb^  are  priced  at  about  lOv.  M.  in  aome  catalogues. 

Melons  iA.  B,  C.).— The  leaf  is  abnormal,  and  due  to  the  prolonged  cold 
and  sunless  weatiier.  As  such  leaves  only  appear  near  the  stem  we  should 
remove  them,  but  do  not  pull  up  the  plants,  as  they  will  Improve  with  better 
weather,  and  will  no  doubt  show  fruit  abundantly ;  besides,  it  would  be  only 
so  much  time  loat,  aa  the  growths  at  IS  to  16  inchea  diatanoe  from  the  atem 
are  all  right. 

WATBRI90  Peach  Trees— Potting  Tomatoes  (/rf«m).— The  Peach 
trees  must  not  be  neglected  for  water,  but  the  border  ahould  be  made 
thoroughly  molat,  aa  if  the  roota  anfEer  it  is  likely  the  bloeaoro  will  drop 
without  Betting.  The  Tomatoea  may  be  ahlfted  into  8  or  9-inch  pota,  and 
then  into  IS  or  15-inch  pota,  leaving  about  3  or  3-lnch  space  for  t^p-dresaings 
to  be  given  after  they  have  commenced  friiiting. 

BSTm ATE  OF  PiPINO  TOR  HEATING  {A  Yowkg  Oordener). —¥oT  praoti- 
Ml  pnzpoaea  it  will  bo  tuffldent  to  state,  that  for  aU  lean-to  houses,  dividing 


the  cubic  fleet  of  air  inside  by  80  will  give  the  number  of  4-inch  pipe  anffi- 
oient  to  heat  the  house  to  60^,  unleas  in  extraordinary  weather.  Dividing 
the  cubic  feet  of  air  by  SO  will  show  the  length  of  piping  to  keep  up  a  heat 
of  70^  to  75^,  and  when  from  76*^  and  upwards  the  cubic  feet  of  air  must 
be  divided  by  18.  Span-roofed  houses  must  have  more  piping  in  proportion. 
The  large  conservatory  at  Chatsworth  has  been  kept  to  60*  in  very  severe 
weather  with  one  foot  of  4-inch  piping  to  every  thirty  cuMe  feet  of  air, 
although  it  is  glass  all  round.  But  for  a  span-house  not  a  third  or  a  fourth 
of  the  height  more  piping  would  be  required  in  proportion,  aa  the  great  body 
of  enclosed  air  in  such  a  large  house  prevents  the  house,  as  a  whole,  from 
being  suddenly  cooled.  The  smaller  the  house  the  more  quickly  is  it  acted 
upon  either  by  heat  or  cold. 

Heating  Greenhouse  (G.  B.  ^4.).— Wo  recommend  you  to  have  a  boiler 
heated  with  a  mixture  of  coal  and  coke.  Two  rows  of  4-inch  pipes  round 
the  house  will  be  sufficient,  but  you  must  avoid  having  any  dipe  In  the  flow 
pipes  across  the  doorways. 

Trrips  on  Yines  (F.  Z.).— As  fumigation  does  not  check  the  increase  of 
tine  insects,  we  recommend  you  to  dissolve  about  2  oas.  of  soft  soap  in  a 
gidlon  of  water,  adding  also  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  tobacco  water,  and 
sponge  every  leaf.  The  work  is  a  little  tedious,  but  you  will  be  well  repaid 
for  all  the  trouble  bestowed.  If  the  thrips  have  another  year  of  feasting 
similar  to  the  last  they  will  probably  ruin  your  Yines,  so  that  you  must  not 
b^pnidge  a  little  time  being  devoted  to  the  eradication  of  the  pest.  So  long 
aa  the  flame  does  not  pass  through  the  fumigator  no  injury  wUl  be  done  by 
it.  Assuming  that  the  heights  of  the  plants  are  suitable  (you  do  not  name 
the  varieties),  we  should  arrange  the  border  thus,  commencing  from  the 
front— Blue  Lobelia,  Golden  Feather,  scarlet  Qeranium,  white  Geranium, 
dark  Calceolaria,  and  African  Marigolds. 

Limb  for  Yinb  Borders  (Z).  P.  i^.).— As  the  soil  is  very  rich  by  con- 
stant application  of  manure,  a  dressing  of  lime  would  undoubtedly  be  beue- 
ficial.  The  lime  should  be  newly  slaked,  and  may  be  spread  on  the  borden  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  be  carefully  pointed-in  with  a  fork.  A  subse- 
quent heavy  dressing  of  wood  ashee  would  be  further  beneflcial.  Apply  the 
lime  at  once,  the  aahea  when  you  can  obtain  them. 

Manures  for  Roses  (Dimiicld),— Place  a  peck  of  aoot  in  a  tub,  and  add 
to  it  thirty  gallona  of  water,  fint  forming  the  soot  into  a  paste  by  adding  a 
Uttle  water,  then  flUing  up  the  vesael,  or  the  soot  may  be  placed  in  a  coarse 
sack  and  be  suspended  in  the  water.  About  7  tbs.  of  dried  blood  manure  to 
the  quantity  of  water  above  mentioned  will  be  sufficient.  The  liquid  will 
be  of  the  proper  strength  for  Roses  in  the  open  ground.  For  plants  in  pota 
it  ahould  be  diluted  with  half  the  quantity  of  water. 

Ants  in  Orchard  House  {E.  D,  Z.).— You  may  syringe  the  treea  with 
quassia  water  without  fear  of  making  the  fruit  taste,  but  it  will  only  make 
the  Peaches  distasteful  to  the  ants  for  a  short  time.  The  quassia  water 
must  not  be  employed  after  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen.  Place  the  treacde 
in  jan  without  the  arsenic,  smearing  some  on  the  sides  so  as  to  tempt 
them  to  descend,  and  place  some  pieces  of  wood  against  the  outside  to  admit 
of  their  ascending. 

KlOHT  Soil  iA  Nwieey^ll  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  is  heavy 
mix  it  with  coal  ashes— seven  parts  nahes  to  one  of  night  soil.  If  the  soil  te 
light  mix  it  with  the  same  proimrtions  of  that  soil. 

Fungus  {H.  N.  0.,  Mallow).— It  is  the  Morel  (Morohella  esculenta),  and 
there  is  a  drawing  and  full  description  of  it  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xxz.,  page 
S7S.    It  is  wholesome,  and  much  used  in  cookery. 

Carbolic  Acid  (TVro).— We  have  had  no  experience  of  it  aa  a  manure* 
Diluted  aewage  ia  good  for  all  vegetable  crops.  Rhubarb  aeeding  ao  abun- 
dantly is  uanally  oauaed  by  the  plant's  growth  being  suddenly  and  pro- 
tractedly checked. 

Names  of  Plants  (/.  C.).— 1,  Pulmonaria  angnstiColia ;  S,  Gacalia  ar- 
ticulata ;  t,  Bellis  perennis  (double-flowered) ;  4,  Erica  mediterranea  camea ; 
5,  Lourustinus  (Yibumum  Tinus).  {Coventry).— Z,  Eupatorium  odoratissi- 
mum  ;  4,  Mahonia  aquifolia ;  7,  Thuja  aurea ;  8,  Libocedrus  decnrrens.  The 
blue  flower  is  a  Pulmonaria,  probably  P.  angustifolia.  We  cannot  name  the 
othen  ftom  such  withered  and  miperCeot  specimens. 
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THE  FEEDING  AND  FATTING  OP  SHEEP. 
(Continued  from  page  33^.) 

Our  last  remark  referring  to  the  feeding  ofE  Turnips  was 
that  they  should  be  finished  by  the  Ist  of  October,  because 
if  further  delay  is  allowed  it  would  oftentimes  injure  the  land  in 
preparation  for  the  wheat  crop,  whereas  if  the  land  is  quite  at 
libc^y  for  ploughing  and  sowing  at  that  time  there  would  be  a 
prospect  of  turning  to  good  account  the  valuable  manure  left 
behind  by  the  fatting  sheep.  We  fear,  however,  that  in  too 
many  cases  considerable  sacrifices  are  made  by  feedmg  sheep  and 
holding  them  on  beyond  a  period  when  they  are  beneficial  in 
manuring  the  land,  and  this  generally  happens  in  consequenoe 
of  there  being  no  decided  rule  laid  down  for  their  management, 
time  of  sale,  Ac,  included.  Turnips  upon  heavy  land  are  only 
admissible  to  a  small  extent,  and  only  taken  as  a  second  crop 
after  one  of  the  early  fodder  crops,  such  as  rye,  and  also  tri- 
folium ;  and  whilst  the  sheep  are  feeding  on  turnips  they  should 
get  them  cut  and  placed  in  troughs  with  meal  in  admixture,  in 
this  way  in  the  autumn  these  prove  very  good  materials  fo 
completing  the  fattening  process. 
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In  tepad  to  the  health  of  sheep  in  the  mmmer  monthfl  it  » 
ge&ezslJy  good,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  foot  rot  or  apidemto 
fiuneness.  The  ehort-woolled  aown  sheep  and  cross-breds  snfier 
most  in  this  lespect,  the  long-woolled  sheep  not  being  so  liable 
to  be  affected.  The  home  farmer  mnst  remember  that  it  is 
entireW^  in  oonseqnenoe  of  neglect  at  the  outbreak  of  this  lame- 
ness that  it  ever  becomes  a  serions  injnrj  to  their  well-doinff, 
becanse  in  our  own  practice  we  hare  always  been  very  particular, 
BO  that  as  soon  as  an  animal  becomes  lame  it  is  removed  from 
the  flock  the  same  day  to  some  conyenient  and  dry  place,  and 
treated  with  the  remedy  which  has  been  often  alluded  to  in 
these  columns  ;  this  quite  prevents  infection  extending  to  the 
flock  or  serious  damage  to  the  indiyidual  sheep  which  may  be 
attacked. 

About  midmrnmer  the  sheep,  whether  of  tegs  or  wethers, 
should  be  washed  and  shorn.  The  washing  should  be  carefully 
done,  so  that  the  wool  may  be  made  clean,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  trough  or  tank  designed  for  the  purpose  care  also  should  be 
taken  that  no  animals  be  kept  in  the  water  too  long,  because  we 
have  frequently  known  sheep  take  in  water  internally  and  die 
soon  after,  or  suffer  injury  to  their  health  for  some  davs.  It  is 
also  important  that  in  very  hot  sunny  days  sheep  should  not  be 
allowed  to  collect  under  the  shade  of  trees  or  upon  borders  of 
the  fields.  To  preTent  this,  so  that  their  manure  may  be  left  in 
the  field,  we  put  them  into  a  dead  fold  shifted  daily,  and  they 
remain  tnere  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  in  this  fold  they  receive  their  cut  roots  and 
meal  in  trougns. 

An  important  point  arises  as  to  the  best  size  of  the  ridges 
upon  heavy  land  when  cropped  with  fodder  crops  for  feeding  and 
fatting  sheep.  It  is  usual  m  various  counties  to  sow  the  green 
erops  upon  small  narrow  ridges  about  8  feet  wide,  some  as  narrow 
•0  5  feet ;  but  this  is  very  dangerous  night  quarters  for  sheep,  as 
they  often  get  upon  their  backs,  and  are  found  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  even  in  daytime  they  require  careful  watching,  particu- 
larly just  before  shearing  time,  when  their  wool  is  often  a  burden 
to  them ;  in  fact  the  wool  often  contains  ticks  and  other  parasites 
which  irritate  the  animals  and  induce  them  to  roll  over,  and  in 
the  hollows  between  the  ridges,  which  is  quite  a  trap  for  them, 
they  are  unable,  particularly  when  fat  and  in  a  comparatively 
helpless  condition,  to  regain  their  footing.  We  have  Imown  and 
seen  numbers  of  sheep  lost  for  want  of  proper  care,  but  upon  the 
large  and  wide  high-backed  ridges  as  they  are  called,  peculiar  to 
some  of  the  midland  counties,  the  sheep  lie  about  with  greater 
safety ;  and  these  ridges  being  generally  from  86  feet  to  40  feet 
in  width  any  folding  may  be  made  to  fit  the  ridges,  in  which  case 
the  stock  rests  in  perfect  security. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject— that  is. 
the  feeding  and  fatting  sheep  upon  the  dry  loam,  ^velly,  and 
stone  brasn  soils ;  and  as  these  are  to  be  found  in  various  counties 
it  is  of  oonseouence  to  consider  the  question  separate  from  the 
heavy  lands.  Upon  dry  soils  of  any  description  adapted  to  root 
culture,  and  for  feeding  and  fatting  sheep  m  the  winter  months, 
we  must  have  a  rotation  of  cropping  suitable  to  the  reqsirements 
of  the  sheep  as  well  as  making  provision  for  the  cereal  and  pulse 
crops.  We  therefore  recommend  a  course  of  cropping  as  follows : 
^Ist,  Wheat ;  2nd,  Fallow  and  green  crops  for  roots ;  8rd,  Lent 
com  or  part  wheat:  4th,  Clover,  the  red  clover  being  alternated 
with  peas,  white  l5utch  and  suckling,  or  sometimes  hop  clover 
and  rye  grass.  In  recommending  this  course  it  must  be  oome  in 
mind  that  sometimes  a  field  or  two  upon  such  farms  consist  of 
strong  land,  in  whidi  case  these  may  be  advantageously  laid  with 
grass  for  permanent  pasture,  in  order  that  the  course  of  croppmg 
may  not  be  disturbed  upon  the  light  and  loamy  land.  The  xaode 
of  cropping  above  referred  to  will  keep  the  land  clean  with 
ordinary  care  in  the  tillage,  because  the  fallowing  for  root  crops 
where  the  land  is  not  ouite  clean  should  be  commenced  by  steam 
culture  immediately  after  the  wheat  is  harvested,  and  then  in 
ordinary  seasons  tne  spring  tillage  will  make  the  fallow  com- 
plete, and  in  time  for  mangold,  carrots,  Swedes,  turnips,  d^c.  We 
further  recommend  that  there  should  be  no  fatting  sheep  upon 
the  farm  from  the  first  week  in  May  until  about  the  first  week  in 
September.  The  idea  which  we  have  always  kept  in  view  may 
then  be  carried  out — viz.,  grow  the  food  in  summer  and  fatten 
the  sheep  in  winter,  and  we  know  of  no  system  whereby  such  an 
ample  provision  can  be  made  as  upon  the  rotation  above  stated. 
One-fourth  will  produce  bay  and  pulse  for  the  shesp :  one-fourth 
part  will  produce  roots,  including  mangolds ;  and  in  addition  early 
turnips  may  be  taken  after  a  crop  of  hop.  clover,  and  rye  grass 
hay,  as  well  as  stubble  turnips  when  the  narvest  is  to  be  fed  oB. 
mm  and  followed  by  mangold. 
Having  set  out  the  cropping  capable  of  feeding  a  heavy  flock  of 

fitting  sheep  we  must  refer  to  the  purchase.  Either  all  tegs  may 
be  bouffht  of  two  qualities,  or  tegs  and  wether  sheep ;  for  it  is 
desirable  to  have  our  sheep  fit  for  sale  at  different  periods,  in 

order  that  their  numbers  may  be  adjusted  at  certain  periods  to 
the  quantity  of  food  or  other  contingencies.    There  is  no  better 

tune  to  buy  half  the  stock  required  than  the  latter  part  of  August 

or  the  early  part  of  September.     If  we  purchase  at  that  time 

lambs  of  the  same  season  in  high  condition  tiiey  will  be  the  first 


ready  for  the  butcher,  and  the  earliest  of  these  lambs  are  generally 
in  forward  condition,  and  well  adapted  for  consuming  the  earliest 
and  best  provision,  whether  of  grass  or  roots.  In  the  autumn 
there  will  oe  the  early  turnips,  with  a  change  for  the  sheep  into 
the  young  clover  seeos,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber and  early  in  October  the  mangolds  if  required ;  some  of  them 
may  be  fed,  the  remainder  stored  m  heap  and  earthed  over  to  bo 
fed  in  the  field  in  March  or  April.  With  reference  to  the  feeding 
of  manp^old  in  the  September  month  we  have  known  (in  spite  of 
the  prejudice  existing  against  early  feedins)  the  crop  taken  as  an 
alternation  with  turnips,  and  f  ed  off  in  t£e  same  way  with  h»7» 
cotton  cake,  or  beans,  the  roots  being  pulled  and  left  on  the 
ground  several  weeks  oefore  using,  and  this  we  have  seen  answer 
excellently,  the  sheep  doing  better  than  upon  early  turnips,  Ac 
In  feeding  and  fatting  sheep  upon  mangolds  there  is,  however, 
always  a  gssater  risk  of  disoaae  by  the  st<^»page  of  nzine,  to  which 
they  are  habto  when  they  get  neatly  fat  enough  lor  sale,  and  oar 
sheep  have  never  suffered  so  severely  as  they  have  from  feeding 
on  mangold,  whether  used  early  or  late.  This  is  accounted  for  br 
a  deposu  of  globules  of  sugar  in  the  urinary  passages  and  the  kid- 
neys, as  ascertained  by  post-mortem  examination ;  and  the  worst 
part  of  this  matter  is  toat  the  sheep  cannot  be  oiured,  and  unless 
they  are  sent  away  for  slaughter  directly  they  show  the  first 
symptoms,  the  flesh  becomes  impregnated  with  urine,  and  cannot 
l>e  sold  as  human  food. 

When  lambs  in  good  condition  are  boueht  the  last  week  in 
August  or  first  week  in  September  they  may  oe  immediately  shorn 
with  advantage,  for  we  have  known  not  only  Hampshire  downs, 
but  sny  of  the  long-woolled  sheep,  and  espetaaUy  the  cross-bred^ 
including  also  the  Oxford  and  Shropshiie  downs,  afford  a  fleece  of 
wool  which  has  realised  from  7t.  to  9t.  per  head,  tiie  wool  being 
ti^n  and  sold  in  the  grease  without  washing  the  lambs.  The 
result  of  this  practice  we  have  noticed  for  many  years  has  been 
that  when  shorn  the  sheep  make  mutton  faster,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  wool  has  been  taken,  the  shorn  ones  when  kept  side  by 
side  with  those  in  the  wool  they  have  made  from  5f .  to  7<.  per 
h&id  more  money,  and  are  often  bought  as  wether  sheep  by  the 
butcher.  The  later-purcluued  sheep  may  be  held  on  and  sold  in 
the  spring  after  being  washed  ana  shorn  just  before  going  to^ 
market ;  uius  the  home  farmer  may  to  his  own  advantage  take  not 
only  the  wool  of  the  sheep  sold  in  the  spring,  which  is  usual,  bat 
he  may  also  take  the  wool  for  sale  in  the  autumn,  and  thus  secure 
all  the  profit  of  wool  as  well  as  mutton.  Autunm  shfmiing  maybe 
a  new  idea  to  some  young  men,  but  let  them  try  the  experiment.  <• 

CTo  be  oontinnsd.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

fforte  Labour, — ^Where  steam  power  is  available  on  the  home  farm, 
both  for  ploughing  and  cultivating,  the  tillage  of  the  land  for  the 
various  crops  may  always  be  ready  or  nearly  so  at  the  time  appointed 
for  seeding  the  land.    In  the  same  way  where  steam  cultivating 
tackle  can  be  hired  the  ordinary  hoxse  power  of  the  farm  may  be 
supplemented ;  and  there  need  be  no  arrears  of  work,  because  steam 
power  when  properly  applied  at  the  right  time  not  only  effectually 
cultivates  the  land,  but  so  much  is  done  in  a  little  time  in  favour- 
able weather  that  it  safeguards  the  seasons  for  sowing  and  seeding. 
There  is,  however,  one  matter  connected  with  the  horse  labour 
which  should  have  due  consideration— that  is,  the  sise,  strength, 
and  activity  of  the  horses,  and  this  point  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
anoe,  and  should  be  well  considered  previous  to  making  any 
arrangements  for  breeding  and  reazin|f  horses  for  use  upon  the 
farm.    There  are  many  reasons  why  this  should  receive  due  atten- 
tion, because  we  must  view  the  horse  labour  upon  the  farm  to  a 
certain  extent  as  an  adjunct  to  steam  power ;  therefore,  horses  of 
sui&cient  power  for  each  to  turn  a  furrow  in  the  work  of  ploughing 
should  be  kept— that  is  to  say,  two  hones  only  should  be  used  for 
the  double-furrow  plough.    It  is,  however,  only  animals  of  16|  or 
17  hands  high  which  are  capable  of  this  work  as  their  daily 
labour,  and  then  they  must  be  well  fed  and  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, BO  that  they  may  throw  their  weight  into  the  collar,  in 
which  case  the  heaviest  animals  get  through  the  work  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  celerity.    Now  this  matter  rightly  considered 
IS  the  best  economy,  because  when  two  horses  do  the  work  of 
three  ordinary  farm  horses  the  advantages  are  various,  there 
being  only  two  to  feed  instead  of  three,  and  only  two  hves  st 
stake  instead  of  three,  only  two  to  harness,  shoe,  drc,  instead  of 
three,  and  fewer  men  and  boys  will  be  reqnina  in  attendance 
upon  them  daily.    We  are  induced  to  make  these  remaite  as  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  mares  are  usually  served  for  breeding,  and 
it  is  extremely  important  that  a  first-class  entire  horse  should  be 
selected.    Our  approved  breed  and  type  is  the  Clydesdale,  and  it 
is  oftim  made  a  question  of  cost  for  the  service  of  the  horse ;  but 
there  are  more  good  horses  of  the  best  stamp  for  service  now  in 
the  different  districts  than  there  hfikje  been  previously,  particularly 
in  the  midland  and  northern  counties,  and  it  is  certainly  not  worth 
while  to  reject  the  services  of  a  valuable  horse  in  consequence  of 
a  few  extra  pounds  or  shillings,  as  the  foals  will  always  repay  any 
extra  charge  when  the  sire  is  a  first-class  horse.    We  must,  how- 
ever, not  forget  the  mare,  and  be  sure  to  breed  from  those  which 
are  large,  upstanding,  of  good  oonstitntion,  and  active^  for  both 
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pfti«Bte  b«iDff  of  the  right  aort  is  the  Galy  security  for  obtaining 
the  most  Taliiable  sneeesnon  of  working  horses  upon  the  h^ite 
&rm,  and  as  we  cannot  always  pvrcfaase  good  animals  when 
wanted  it  shows  the  good  policy  of  oreedtog  snoh  as  we  require. 

The  drilling  of  mangold  and  canrot  seed  will  he  continned,  this 
bein^  the  beeA  season.  The  csnot  seed  shoald  be  prapared  for 
diilhng  by  women,  who  hand-nib  the  seed  nntil  the  hnr  is  sepa^ 
lated  mm  the  seed,  and  when  winnowed  the  seed  will  drill  as 
readily  as  mangold  or  Swede  seed.  Oarrot  seed  is  often  mixed 
with  ashes,  Ac,  for  drilling,  but  we  have  never  secued  so  reeolar 
a  plant  as  when  the  seed  was  jooperiy  mbbed  free  of  the  onix. 
Upon  a  good  sandy  loam  soU  carrots  will  bear  later  sowing  than 
mangold ;  we  have  en  oertahi  occasions  seenred  Terr  hearycrop^ 
the  seed  being  drilled  on  the  flat  as  late  as  the  20tn  of  Hay,  and 
in  late  sowing  it  is  far  less  cost  to  hee  and  clean  the  crop,  becanse 
the  SiSeds  start  fair  witii  the  weeds  end  grow  faster  than  when 
flown  early.  ThSs  plan  saves  one  hoein^p  at  Isast  and  often  the 
«rop,  for  we  hat«  known  esfrly-sown  eairots  so  enGaBBdi>eMd  with 
weeds  that  they  never  oonld  be  hoed  at  all  ea:oept  at  a  ndnoos 
«08t,  and  have  often  seen  them  plonghed  vp  ami  the  land  sown 
with  Swedes  or  tnmips.  Since  hones  have  bsen  dearer,  and 
within  the  last  few  years,  lor  tbe  odd  work  of  the  home  farm  it 
is  well  to  seAeot  a  good.-ffi2ed  Spanish  or  Frendi  mnle.  Many 
years  ago  we  need  tlMm  for  horse-hoeing  between  the  root  cieps. 
Tor  which  work  ^ey  are  specially  adapted,  as  they  have  smaller 
feet  than  hotses  and  do  not  tread  so  wide  in  work,  and  at  all  sorts 
of  jobbing  work  on  the  farm.  They  are  not  only  capable  of  draw- 
ing a  good  weight,  bnt  the  day  k  never  too  long  for  them,  nor  axe 
they  subject  to  so  many  complaints  as  horses,  and  they  are  very 
long-lived — as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  never  seen  a  dead  one  I 

Mamud  Lahowr, — ^This  should  now  be  employed  in  preparing 
manures  for  the  root  orops,  and  also  the  burning  of  ashes  to  mix 
with  guano,  superphosphate,  and  other  manures.  Ashes  may  be 
obtained  from  conoh  burnt  in  large  heaps  or  from  turves  cut  up  at 
the  sides  of  farm  reads,  as  this  work  answers  a  double  purpose — 
that  of  shaping  the  roads  and  fnmiahing  materials  for  drilling. 
Some  farmers  still  prefer  to  buy  bones  broken  fine,  mixed  with 
eand,  well  wetted,  and  oast  up  in  a  conical  heap.  They  soon 
become  dry.  They  may  then  be  watered  and  mixed  like  mortar 
the  second  time ;  after  about  a  fortnight  they  will  be  fit  for  drill- 
ing with  root  seeds.  The  sand  serves  to  distribute  the  manure 
^Bstead  of  aahes,  and  as  it  becomes  impregnated  with  ammonia  in 
the  heap  it  fnmi^ed  a  ffood  manure ;  sand,  aJso,  being  a  maiden 
earth  acts  very  favouzably  upon  soils  where  root  crops  have  been 
often  lepeated,  besides  which  the  young  plants  avail  themselves 
of  the  sand  at  the  earHest  stages  of  growth. 

Oalves  and  young  cattle  will  now  require  constant  attention 
and  although  they  may  go  out  in  the  daytime  after  the  1st  of  May 
yet  they  should  come  m  at  night.  The  pens  should  be  ke»>t  olean 
and  pure,  as  foul  air  will  proiiuoe  diarnicea.  Earth,  sand,  or  dry 
ashes  strewed  over  the  pens  in  addition  to  straw  litter  is  good  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pens  pure  and  comfortable. 

GEESE. 

"Wb  have  lately  been  relating  our  experienoe  in  some  of  the 
more  delicate  races  of  poultry.  We  now  come  to  the  most  hardy 
and  robust  of  domesticated  birds — ^the  Goose.  We  do  not  profess 
to  have  any  si>ecial  personal  knowledge  of  its  treatment,  but 
enough  to  enable  us  to  recommend  it  to  many  who  have  not  the 
requisite  space,  and  do  not  care  to  bestow  the  attention  wUch 
alone  ensures  tne  profit  from  most  kinds  of  poultry.  Wherever  a 
bit  of  common  or  village  green  is  accessible,  there  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  a  few  Gheese  will  pick  up  most  of  their  living, 
xhere  are  many  inhabitants  of  villas  and  cottages  on  the  edge  of 
such  ground  which  have  no  accoramodataon  for  f(>wls,  but  who 
could  give  up  a  rough  shed  to  Gteese,  and  would  find  them  by  no 
means  unprofitable  stock. 

A  real  beginner  in  the  breeding  of  most  live  stock  requires  a 
number  of  cautions,  such  are  not  needful  for  the  would-be  Goose 
fonder.  A  gander  and  a  couple  of  Cheese  should  be  procured  in 
the  autumn  :  more  Cheese  will  seldom  be  necessary,  for  their  eggs 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  fertile,  and  they  are  excellent  sitters.  Whow 
possible^  Geese  of  three  or  four  years  old  should  be  purehased,  for 
they  continue  productive  for  many  years,  and  old  birds  are  better 
mothers  than  young  ones.  According  to  the  old  saying,  ^  Good 
housewife  Geese  my  by  Candlemas-day,*'  the  common  Gtoose 
begins  to  lay  late  in  January  or  earlv  in  February.  She  will  make 
her  own  nest  of  straw  in  the  shed  wnere  she  sleeps,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  lay  and  sit  there.  She  will  not,  like  the  Turkey,  let 
herself  be  set  anywhere.  She  lays  from  ten  to  fifteen  eggs,  sits 
cUligently  on  them,  and  seldom  fails  to  bring  off  a  good  brood. 

During  incubation,  if  she  does  not  come  off  daUy  she  should  be 
lifted  off  and  oats  or  meal  given  her  and  a  i>an  of  water.  When 
hatching  she  should  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible.  It  is 
best  to  remove  the  eggshells,  for  the  unhatched  eggs  sometimes 
get  inside  them,  and  the  goslings  are  tmablc  to  break  the  double 
shell.  When  the  brood  has  been  hatched  twelve  hours  the  mother 
ehould  be  removed  to  a  large  coop  on  short  grass  and  fed  with 
meal  or  grain,  and  the  little  things  placed  round  her ;  in  a  secure 


flace  she  may  even  be  allowed  at  once  to  go  oompletely  at  liberty 
t  may  not  be  oat  of  plaoe  to  give  a  waminr  that  many  ganders 
become  ferocious  when  the  Graese  are  hatching ;  we  were  once 
bitten  in  tiie  face  by  a  violent  Ohinese  gander  wluch  rushed  into 
the  sitting  house  as  we  were  stoopinff  down  to  attend  to  a  hatching 
Ghoose.  Some  troable  is  saved  if  It  be  contrived  for  the  Geese  to 
hatdi  the  same  dav ;  they  will  rear  their  flocks  in  common. 

from  the  time  that  it  u  out  of  the  sh^  the  gosling  requires 
very  little  attention.  We  thought  that  our  firat  brood  would 
znevitaUy  be  starved,  yet  they  throve  apaoe.  At  fixst  thev  hardly 
touch  anything  given  to  them,  but  just  suck  tender  blades  of 
I  grass.  A  little  oatmeal  may  be  thrown  into  a  shallow  drinking 
vessel  of  water ;  and  a  little  food,  mixed  according  to  directions 
that  we  have  given  for  all  young  poultry,  will  sometimes  tempt 
them.  If  cooped  at  all  the  moumr  can  be  safely  turned  loose 
after  ten  days,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  young  stock  will  soon 
assure  their  owners  of  their  health  and  contentmeuat.  Growing 
goslings  should  have  a  meal  of  soft  food  in  the  morning  and  of 
oafai  at  night ;  the  old  birds  will  be  quite  content  with  the  latter 
save  in  seTsre  weather.  Thia^  of  course,  is  supposing  them  to  have 
a  good  grass  range.  We  would  stronglv  dissuade  anvone  from 
keeping  Geeie  wmout  it  $  in  a  confined  poultry  yard  they  are 
miserable  and  gen^oally  troublesome.  Debarred  from  their  natural 
food  they  become  greedy  and  chase  the  fowls  about.  The  goslings 
come  in  for  the  table  as  ^  green  Gteese  "  in  the  summer,  and  should 
be  fine  birds  for  the  Michaelmas  board.  The  mothers  often  lay  a 
second  time  in  April,  and  may  be  allowed  to  sit  again. 

There  is  little  choice  between  the  two  best-known  varieties — 
the  pure  white  or  Embden  and  the  grey  Toulouse.  Both  breeds 
have  of  late  been  got  up  to  enormous  size  and  weight.  The  exhi- 
bition and  judging  of  (^ese  and  Ducks,  too,  is  in  our  opinion  very 
unsatisfactory ;  all  goes  by  weight,  and  hence  birds  are  fatted  up 
to  a  state  of  ol^^ity  in  which  they  will  not  reproduce  their  kSnd. 
For  this  reason  we  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  exhibition  or 
very  large  Geese.  Buy  finely-grown  birds  of  pure  strain,  and  be 
content  with  16  lbs.  weight  for  a  Goose  and  20  lbs.  for  a  gander. 
Pairs  of  adults  have  been  shown  at  Birmingham  weighing  60  lbs., 
and  of  goslings  not  much  under  50  lbs.  I 

We  have  a  great  partiality  for  Chinese  Geese,  both  the  white 
and  grey  varieties.  They  are  a  much  more  ornamental  though 
much  smaller  race  than  ordinary  Geese.  No  one  would  think  of 
keeping  Embden  or  Toulouse  Gkese  for  ornament,  but  the  Chinese 
are  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  feathered  tribe  on  a  lake.  Their 
weight  when  full  grown  is  about  12  lbs.  the  gander  and  10  lbs.  the 
Goose,  though  the  white  variety  is  sometimes  heavier.  Both 
kinds  have  long,  elegantl]^  curved,  and  Bwan-like  necks,  the 
white  bright  orange  bills  with  high  knobs  at  the  base,  the  grey 
black  bills  with  similar  excrescences  on  them. 

They  are  wonderful  layers,  often  beginning  to  lay  in  November, 
and  continuing  to  do  so  almost  daily  till  the  spimg.  Their  fine 
eggs  all  this  while  are  of  great  use  and  value  in  the  kitehen,  when 
there  is  a  general  dearth  of  such  articles.  They  incubate  nearly 
five  weeks,  that  is  about  five  days  longer  than  the  ordinary  Goose. 
We  have  hatehed  many  of  them  under  hens,  and  strange  to  say, 
though  they  came  out  many  days  before  their  due  time,  the  gos- 
lings never  seemed  the  weaker  tor  this.  The  parent  birds  invari- 
ably found  them  out  when  with  hens,  and  deooyed  them  away  at 
two  or  three  weeks  old.  Their  flesh  is  excellent  and  highly 
flavoured,  as  saperior  to  that  of  oommon  Geese  as  that  of  the  wild 
Duck  is  to  that  of  the  tame  Duck.  We  have  heard  of  their  being 
succeoBfuUy  crossed  with  the  Toulouse.  The  soft  subdued  brown 
and  grey  hues  of  the  coloured  variety  with  delicate  darker  lines 
are  very  beautiful.  The  goslings  of  Both  varieties  in  their  early 
days  are  attractive  little  creatures,  but  those  of  the  white  are  the 
very  prettiest  of  all  young  waterfowl  we  have  ever  seen.  Chinese 
Geese  have  their  drawbaoks  like  other  birds ;  they  are  very  noisy, 
though  excellent  guards.  We  firmlv  believe  tha|;  th^  must  have 
been  the  breed  which  saved  the  Aoman  capitol.  We  certainlT 
know  a  modem  instance  in  which  a  larse  flock  of  them  raised  sucm 
appalling  shrieks  in  an  eoboing^zoofed  building  that  they  entirelv' 
frightened  away  some  thieves  from  a  model  poultry  establishment. 
We  started  them  ourselves  as  guards  for  an  outlying  colony  of 
poultry,  bnt  must  confess  that  their  harsh  grating  vmces  in  the 
day  are  very  irritating.  They  swim  more  than  the  larger  Geese, 
but  eat  less  grass,  and  we  found  our  flock  troublesome  about 
robbing  the  Turkeys  and  other  poultry  of  their  food.  This  was, 
however,  where  there  was  haidly  any  water  for  them.  We  have 
seen  them  lead  a  much  more  quiescent  and  contented  life  on  lakes 
and  ornamental  ponds,  and  strongly  recommend  them  for  such 
places.  The  grey  variety  is  commonly,  and  in  the  old  poulti^ 
books,  called  ftpanish  Geese.  Why  we  cannot  gness.  The  fact  is 
worth  mentionmg.  lest  the  two  names  should  be  thought  to  desig- 
nate two  different  species. — C. 

POULTRY  EXPERIENCES. 

I  STARTED  last  year  with  eight  hens,  thirty-six  puUete,  and  four 
cocks,  rearing  112  chickens  out  of  180,  and  booking  eggs  monthly 
as  follows-476,  668,  887,  487, 411,  287,  204,  246,  164,  74,  102,  229, 
making  a  total  of  8628.    This  year,  with  two  pulleto  more,  the 
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eggs  for  Janaavy  were  441,  and  for  February  878,  the  greatest 
niimber  in  one  day  being  27.  This  poor  result  as  compaiid  with 
that  for  the  same  months  last  year  arises,  doubtless,  from  the 
continuance  and  seyerity  of  this  winter's  cold,  which  has  checked 
the  pullets  in  their  '*  first  laughter."  While  last  year  the  first 
Bitting  hens  presented  me  with  fifteen  chickens  on  Valentine's  day, 
this  year  in  all  February  from  four  hens  I  had  only  four  chickens 
out  of  six  "  spratched."  Is  this  Teiy  exprsssiye  word  peonliar  to 
Yorkshire  ?  The  n  ord  "  spratch  "  signifying  a  breaking  forth, 
as  curiously  enough  do  most  if  not  all  words  oeginning  with  tpr. 
It  is  of  course  treason  to  mention  that  mine  is  a  oross-brMl  Brahma- 
DorkinjBT,  which  I  intend  to  cross  again  with  both  Houdan  and 
Grfiye-Coeur  for  the  sake  of  hardiness  and  size  of  eggs,  though  so 
Hi  results  are  satisfactory,  as  the  pullets  weigh  up  to  8|  lbs.,  and 
yield  eggs  which  weigh  seren  to  the  pound. 

As  this  is  the  season  when  ordinanly  the  noTioe  is  seised  with 
the  idea  of  commencing  poultry-keeping  with  fresh  eggs  for  break- 
fast and  chicken  salad  for  lunch  looming  in  the  near  distance  in 
spite  of  the  allurements  of  celery,  lentils,  Ac,  I  send  sketches  of 
a  fowl  house,  a  hen  coop,  and  a  com  bin,  one  or  other  of  which 
may  interest  your  readers. 

The  hexa^nal  henooop  (fig.  61}  is  drawn  on  quarter-inch  scale,  but 
a  less  size  might  possibly  suffice  for  small  breeds.    A  description  of 


Fig.  01. 

one  side,  f  o  w,  will  show  the  plan,  ir  is  the  nest  for  the  sitting 
hen,  R  tne  shelter  for  the  chickens  with  a  slide  door  at  D  ;  the  rest 
of  the  side  ▲  B,  which  should  at  least  be  15  inches  high,  being 
wired  or  boarded ;  or  a  B  may  be  composed  of  two  doors  opening 
back  on  B  w  and  A  r.  o  a  b  is  the  roof,  which  might  be  nlted  ; 
0  a  pole,  which  should  rise  well  aboye  the  roof  and  hmre  a  weather- 
cock at  the  top,  not  more  for  ornament  than  to  be  a  guide  to  know 
when  to  shelter  the  chickens  from  change  of  wind,  Ac.  B  w  and 
A  F  are  diyisions  between  the  runs.  F  z  Q  is  a  ring  wire  fence, 
and  the  spaces  F  a  o,  w  b  o.  are  roofed  with  wire  netting,  leaying 
A  o  B  as  a  wire  door  hinged  to  a  b,  which  when  open  will  rest 
on  the  sloping  roof  a  o  B.  F  and  w  are  tins  for  food  and  water 
respectiyefy,  by  which  arrangement  two  hens  can  be  supplied  with 
food  or  water  out  of  one  tin.  o  is  another  door  in  ring  fence  to 
allow  the  brood  to  run  out  on  the  grass,  by  which  plan  each  hen 
can  be  let  out  once  a  week.  The  coop,  A  B  H  L  K  x,  may  rest  on 
the  ground,  or  in  hard  weather  on  a  false  fioor,  but  the  nests 
should  at  any  rate  be  made  with  boarded  bottoms.  The  whole,  if 
neatly  constructed,  would  make  an  ornament  on  a  lawn,  where,  in 
sight  of  the  amateur's  watchful  eye,  a  chop  of  the  wind  to  east  or 
north,  would  make  him  put  a  felt  shield  to  the  ring  fence  where 
needed.  The  cost  of  the  whole  would  be  much  less  than  that  of 
six  ordinary  hencoops,  while  the  coop  would  be  foxproof  and 
could  readily  be  moyed  from  place  to  place. 

Can  anyone  giye  me  a  recipe  for  curing  fowls  which  haye  dis- 
eased (spotted)  liyers  ?— G.  B.,  Tadcarier, 

[The  fowl  house  is  commodious  and  well  arranged,  and  the 
com  bin  is  ingeniously  made  out  of  a  French  hardware  cask,  and 
answers  its  purpose  admirably. — Eds.] 

CANARY   TREATMENT.— No.  4. 
The  actual  architect  in  the  constraction  of  the  nest  is  the 
Canary  hen,  although  you  may  often  notice  a  yast  amount  of 


fussy  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  cock  bird  in  the  canring  about 
a  sprig  or  two  of  moss  and  drawing  the  attention  of  his  mate  to 
some  particular  site  which  the  cock  inyariably  nu^es  a  right  of 
choice  of.  When  the  pairing  takes  place  the  hen  attracts  her 
partner's  attention  with  an  oft-repeated  piping  chirp,  especially 
on  the  approaching  of  the  laying  of  her  eggs.  An  interyal  of 
about  a  week,  sometimes  longer  (much  depenas  upon  the  tempe- 
rature and  state  of  the  weather  in  early  oreeding  time)  elapses 
between  the  pairing  and  the  laying  of  the  first  eg^,  Eyerr  morn- 
ing afterwards  nearly  at  the  same  hour  an  egg  is  laid,  but  the 
number  of  eggs  deposited  in  each  nest  yaries  nom  two  to  six,  and 
sometimes  seyen.  Four  or  fiye  is  preferable  to  either  number, 
and  the  young  birds  are  reared  mucn  better  than  whrai  there  are 
more  than  fiye.  During  the  thirteen  days  the  hen  sits  mudi  atten- 
tion is  paid  her  by  the  cock,  and  it  is  essential  that  a  yariety  of 
good,  wholesome,  and  nourishing  food  be  supplied,  so  that  the 
cock  bird  may  fsra  the  hen  as  much  as  possible  doring  the  period 
of  incubation.  Attention  to  this  is  an  important  matter,  for  if  the 
weather  be  cold  and  there  be  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food,  and 
that,  too,  not  of  the  ohoioest  kind  and  otsy  of  acoess,  the  eggs  will 
soon  get  oold  and  become  addled.  Besides  a  mixture  of  canary, 
hemp,  flax,  rape,  and  millet  seeds,  supply  some  lettuce  aeed^ 
which  latter  has  a  tendency  to  purge  and  assists  in  carrying  off 
any  ill  humour  the  hen  may^  haye  contiacted  during  the  preyious 
winter.  In  the  way  of  a  daintjr  m(«sel  giye  a  little  piece  of  cake 
or  biscuit.  It  is  surprising  with  what  sest  a  caged-up  Canary 
wUl  iMtrtake  of  a  treat  of  this  description ;  it  not  only  benefits  the 
breeding  birds,  but  makes  them  familiar  with  those  who  attend 
upon  them  during  the  breeding  season. 

In  most  instances  I  would  prefer  Nature  taking  its  own  course ; 
still  there  are  occasions  when  assistance  may  be  rendered  with 
adyanta^e.  Some  hens  will  not  sit  beyond  the  thirteen  da,yn. 
others  will  sit  three  weeks  or  a  month  together  on  a  stretch.  Still 
I  must  admit  that  it  weakens  a  hen  to  let  her  sit  beyond  the 
proper  time.  For  experiment  sake,  and  to  try  and  hatch  a  nest  of 
Belgian  eggs  (the  Belgian  hen  haying  through  some  unknown 
cause  forsaken  her  nest  when  she  had  laid  four  eprss),  I  placed 
them  under  a  good  hen  of  the  Norwich  breed  whicn  hao  been 
sitting  twelye  days— ^us  sacrificing  her  eggs— and  succeeded  in 
rearing  three  young  Belgian  birds  out  of  the  four  eggs.  The 
Norwich  hen  apparently  appeared  little  the  worse  for  the  long 
time  occupied  in  sitting.  In  most  instances  I  would  prefer  letting 
the  eggs  remain  in  the  nest,  ebpecially  if  the  hen  does  not  com- 
mence to  sit  before  she  has  laid  the  third  egg. 

Some  breeders  accustom  themselyes  to  remoye  the  egg  each 
morning  until  the  fourth  is  laid,  substituting  in  the  place  Tyory  or 
wooden  turned  ones.  The  latter  are  best.  Canaries'  egss  differ 
somewhat  in  appearance.  Some  are  of  a  sea-green  colour  through- 
out, others  of  a  yery  pale  blue  tint  entirely  free  from  spots,  whilst 
some  are  marked  or  streaked,  espeoiAlly  on  the  crown  of  the  egfgf^ 
with  reddish  brown  or  dark  yiolet  spots.  Those  of  the  Belgian 
breed  are  recognised  by  their  more  delicate  and  elongated  shape. 
A  practised  breeder  can,  without  much  fear  of  breaking  them, 
remoye  each  ege  with  his  thumb  and  finger,  laying  hold  of  them 
len^hways,  and  depositinsr  the  same  either  in  fine  sand  or  brsn 
until  the  required  number  be  replaced  in  the  nest  for  sitting  upon. 
The  safest  way  for  those  not  possessed  of  confidence  is  to  take 
away  the  egg  with  a  teaspoon.  When  the  eggs  haye  been  sat 
upon  seyen  or  eight  days  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  they  are 
good,  if  so  they  will  appear  dull  and  filled  with  yeins,  while  the 
bad  eggs  will  app^  quite  dear  if  held  in  the  sunshine  or  before 
a  bright  light.  When  they  appear  bad  take  them  away  and  giye 
the  hen  a  few  days'  rest  before  again  letting  her  go  to  nest.  Some- 
times the  cock  C«nazy  will  attempt  to  relieye  his  mate  by  clumsily 
sitting  upon  the  eggs  during  the  time  she  is  away  to  feed  or  tem- 
porarfly  exercise  herself,  or  haye  a  splash  m  the  fountain  of  water. 
If  upon  returning  to  her  nest  the  oock  does  not  quickly  yacate 
the  position,  a  fight  takes  place  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  hen,  which 
yery  cosily  setties  herself  down  upon  her  precious  charge. 

In  my  last  chapter  I  remarJked  upon  the  necessity  of  only 
supplying  one  nest  basket  or  box  at  a  time  to  a  pair  of  birds 
breedmg  in  a  cage,  owing  to  the  hen  sometimes  carrying  into  one 
of  the  receptacles  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  Sin^ar  enough 
a  case  biutrmg  out  the  remark  has  occurred  to  a  pair  of  Canaries 
belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  chemist  in  Derby,  who  informed 
me  that  he  had  a  pair  of  Canaries  up  breeding  witn  two  nest  boxes 
in  the  cage.  He  informed  me  that  the  hen  had  made  a  nest  in  one 
of  the  boxes,  and  in  the  other  (an  empty  box)  the  same  hen  had 
deposited  two  eggs.  I  told  him  to  take  away  the  emptr^  box  and 
place  tiie  eggs  in  the  one  with  t^^e  nest,  in  which  he  found  tvro 
other  eggs.  The  hen  has  since  setUed  down  to  the  nest.  This 
only  tends  to  proye  that  such  casualties  may  be  ayoided  by 
adopting  a  decided  mode  of  treatment.  Some  hens  are  yery 
whimsical  and  fastidious  in  their  building  and  nesting  operations. 

— GeOKGB  J.  BARliBSBY. 


VARIETIES. 


OwiKO  to  the  protracted  cold  the  pastures  as  yet  scarcely 
afford  any  food  for  stock,  and  consequently  in  those  districts 
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•where  the  root  crops  have  been  destroj'ed  by  frost,  farmers  are 
not  only  experiencing  great  inconvenience  but  arc  sustaining 
heavy  losses.  The  sales  of  animals  m  recent  fairs  and  markets  in 
the  north  reveal  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  prices  obtained  are 
not  equal  to  the  amounts  that  were  paid  for  the  same  animals  in 
October. 

Wb  are  requested  to  announce  that  at  the  Brighton  Show 

Mr.  O.  £.  Cress  well  will  judge  the  poultry. 

Thb  Countess  of  Dartmouth  wishes  all  applications  for 

poultry  or  eggs  from  the  Patsholl  yards  to  be  addressed  to  herself 
at  Patshnll,  Wolverhampton. 

At  the  Council  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 

Society  and  Southern  Counties  Association,  held  on  the  29tQ  ult. 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Bristol,  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair,  the  draft  programme  for  the  Exeter  meeting  on  June  2nd. 
8rd,  4th,  5th,  ana  6th,  was  approved,  the  times  of  opening  and 
closing  the  yard  being  fixed  as  usual  for  9  am,  and  6  p.m.  respec- 
tively. Col.  Luttrell  on  behalf  of  the  deputation  appointed  to  visit 
Worcester  relative  to  holding  the  meeting  in  that  city  in  1880, 
reported  that  the  deputation  were  most  cordially  received  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Worcester ;  that  an  admirable  site  for  the  show 
yard  and  trial  fields  had  been  inspected  and  approved ;  and  that 
the  Society's  requirements  had  oeen  signed  by  the  Mayor  of 
Worcester  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee  and  citizen.««. 

In  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  &  Galpin's  parcel  of  monthlies 

mre  find  Part  1  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  "  The  Book  of  the 
Horse,"  by  S.  Sidney.  This  reissue,  we  are  informed,  has  under- 
gone such  extensive  revision  as  to  render  it  virtually  a  new  work, 
much  of  the  matter  having  been  entirely  rewritten.  This  part 
contains  an  excellent  coloured  portrait  of  Lord  Calthorpe's  entire 
pony  hack  Don  Carlos,  and  the  work  is  otherwise  very  copiously 
and  artistically  illustrated.  We  have  also  before  us  Part  31  of  the 
**  Illustrated  Book  of  Ponltry^"  with  Mr.  Unsworth's  White-crested 
Blacl^  Polish  as  the  illustration ;  but  we  miss  the  number  of  the 
"  Canary  Book." 


settled,  but  it  will  be  by  a  small  swarm  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  queen,  and  drone-breeding  will  be  started  forthwith.     This 
warning  is  not,  now  that  comb  foundations  are  becoming  so 
common,  needless.     I  have  just  met  with  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  instinct  to  which  I  have  already  referred.    Receiving  on 
Thursday  last  a  stock  in  a  skep  of  rather  small  size,  which  had 
suffered  the  gentle  attentions  of  railway  porters  until  two  of 
its  centre  combs  were  broken  out,  I  transferred  at  once  all  the 
brood    (no  drone   eggs  were  set)  into  three  frames,  filled    up 
the  hive  with  comb,  and  fed  liberally.     The  bees  set  to  work 
with  tremendous  energy,  and  the  tapes  on  Saturday  were  removed. 
This   morning   the  first   two  combs   carried  few  bees,  on  the 
third  were  many  and  several  eggs ;  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  the 
transferred  brood   thick   with   bees,  but   on  neither   was   the 
queen  seen ;  seventh  comb  like  the  third,  but  no  queen ;  eighth 
comb,  few  bees  and  little  store ;  ninth  como,  perhaps  a  dozen  bees, 
no  store  ;  tenth  and  last  comb,  about  forty  bees  at  the  back  comer 
of  the  frame  where  was  a  small  patch  of  drone  cells.     Behold 
here  the  queen  diving  her  head  characteristically  into  these  cells, 
in  each  of  which  was  an  egg.    The  queen  had  left  the  main  body 
and,,  attended  by  a  few  youngsters,  had  ventured  to  the  last  comb 
to  be  rewarded  by  meeting  the  object  of  her  quest.    The  fate  of 
an  adopted  super  over  a  prosperous  hive  without  drone  cells  and 
without  mechanical  exclusion  of  the  aneen  is  in  no  way  uncertain. 
If  our  purposes  need  the  thwarting  of  an  instinct  we  must  thwart 
it  at  all  points,  or  ours  will  not  be  the  victory. — F.  Chbshirb, 
Avenue  Houtej  Acton^  W. 


BAR-FRAME   HIVES. 


Hr.  Watkiks*8  objections  (page  336)  to  closed  end  and  taper- 
shaped  frames  are  also  mine.  I  fi^ther  object  to  them  because  the 
closed  ends  to  a  large  extent  destroy  their  mobility.  The  squared 
Woodbury  frame  made  of  {-inch  wood  is  what  I  use.  I  never 
found  a  nail  give  way,  and  the^  can  be  made  more  easily  and 
cheaply  and  true.  They  can  be  n  tted  with  sections  tightly  ntting, 
which  the  taper  frames  cannot. 

Mr.  Watkins  refers  to  the  doubling  principle  as  if  a  tine  qud 
nan.  With  hives  of  the  capacity  of  mine,  holding  sixteen  frames, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  doubling.  A  tier  of  sections  may  be 
placed  over  the  ten  brood  frames,  and  leave  other  six  free  for 
extracting  if  desired.  If  no  extracting  is  desired  the  whole  top, 
24  by  16  inches,  can  be  covered  with  sections,  one  tier  of  which  is 
amply  sufficient.  I  have  adopted  the  Woodbury  frame  in  con- 
junction with  plenty  of  room  for  lateral  extension  in  preference 
to  any  larger  and  less  easily  handled  frame,  and  hitherto  I  have 


TRANSFERRING  BEES. 

I  HAD  a  visit  the  other  day  from  a  neighbour  who  has  just 
started  bee-keeping  by  the  purchase  of  a  strong  hive  in  a  common 
skep.  He  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  as  most  commencing  bee-keepers 
are,  and  as  all  ought  to  be.  A  sale  of  apiarian  materials  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Weston-super-Mare  had  just  occurred 
opportunely  for  his  purposes,  and  he  had  there  picked  up  a  capital 
bar-framed  hive  all  ready  for  use.  The  object  of  his  visit  was  to 
get  from  me  an  opinion  as  to  when  it  would  be  best  to  transfer  his 
bees  from  their  old  ske^  with  all  its  inconveniences  to  the  splendid 
modem  bee  hive  of  which  he  was  the  prond  possessor,  with  all  its 
facilities  for  improved  and  perfected  management  of  bees. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  now  is  the  time  when  the  like  question 
presents  itself  to  many  young  bee-keepers,  and  that  the  answer  I 
gave  him  may  be  useful  to  many  others.  So  I  give  it  here  for  the 
public  good. 

First  of  all,  haying  ascertained  from  him  that  his  newly-acquired 
stock  was  in  first-rate  working  order,  with  a  population  so  nume- 
rous that  he  expected  it  would  swarm  early,  I  advised  him  to  post- 
pone all  thoughts  of  transferring  the  bees  for  the  present.  To  do 
so  when  a  hive  is  full  of  bees  and  brood  is  a  most  risky  proceeding, 
and  would  most  likely  result  in  the  failure  of  the  hive  for  the 
current  year  so  far  as  any  profitable  increase  is  concerned.  In  the 
hands  of  an  expert  possibly  it  might  be  done.  Our  late  friend  Mr. 
Woodbury  would  have  succeeded  doubtlessly,  with  his  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  resources  and  the  calm  and  self-possessed  way  in 
which  he  used  to  set  to  work.    By  all  means  let  the  bees  swarm 


QUEENS  SELECTING  CELLS. 

Few  bee-keepers  can  be  unaware  that  the  queen  in  ovipositing 
selects  the  smaller  or  worker  cells,  when  the  condition  of  the 
colony  or  its  surrounding  circumstances  are  such  as  to  prevent 
Bwarming  at  the  present  or  in  the  not  far  distant  future.  In  bar- 
frame  hives  patches  of  worker  brood  contiguous  to  or  even  almost 
surrounding  empty  drone  cells  are  at  certain  seasons  continually 
under  observation^  while  at  other  times  in  these  same  stocks  the 
queens,  little  heeding  the  loss  of  honey  to  the  master,  seem  espe- 
cially bent  upon  raising  troops  of  sons  which  may  perchance  per- 
petuate the  race.  The  idea  that  some  have  advanced  that  the  sex 
of  the  bee  developed  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  cell-wall  in 
compressing  and  not  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  is  rather  a  blind 
guess  than  a  theory,  which  a  little  careful  observation  should  have 
scattered  to  the  winds  even  before  it  was  enunciated.  The  mother 
aelecU  her  cells ;  and  her  anxiety  to  produce  drones  when  the  bee- 
master  has  determined  otherwise  sometimes  leads  to  the  discom- 
fiture  of  the  latter;  for  if  drone  cells  be  carefully  excluded  by 
obliging  the  bees  to  work  entirely  upon  comb  foundations,  or  by 
rejecting  at  the  time  of  transferring  all  comb  not  of  worker  size, 
much  ingenuity  will  be  required  to  obtain  a  super  which  the  queen 
does  not  enter  and  spoil.  If  she  be  not  mechanically  excluded 
the  super  will  indeed  be  taken  to  as  soon  as  put  on  and  fairly 


seen  no  reason  to  regret  having  done  so.  Having  the  frame  ends  J  naturally,  if  there  is  only  one  hive  in  the  apiary  and  if  the  bee- 
hnng  on  a  rabbet  presupposes  a  single-sided  hive,  which  in  such  a  owner  is  at  home  or  at  hand  to  attend  to  his  bees  whenever  they 
"winter  as  we  have  passea  through  has  been  clearly  proved  inferior  happen  to  swarm  j  artificially,  by  driving  at  any  time  most  con- 
to  those  with  double  sides.  In  these  the  frame  ends  rest  on  the  venient  to  himself  when  he  has  reason  to  believe  they  are  nearly 
inner  skin,  and  may  be  made  as  long,  for  convenience  of  handling,  ready  to  swarm,  if  circumstances  compel  him  to  be  much  absent 
as  the  maker  may  desire.  My  roofs  slope  entirely  from  front  to  from  home.  In  both  cases  it  is  better  policy  to  put  the  swarm  in 
back,  are  made  of  six  pieces  of  half -inch  wood,  and  have  plenty  of  a  new  place — I  mean  where  there  is  onlj  one  hive  in  the  apiary, 
super  room  beneath. — William  Raitt,  Blairgowrie,  because  in  this  way  only  can  a  fair  equalisation  of  population  and 

the  absolute  safety  of  both  hives  be  secured.  The  case  is  different 
where  there  is  more  than  one  hive  in  possession,  about  which  X 
may  have  something  to  say  at  another  time. 

1  advise,  then^  that  the  first  swarm  be  taken  and  establishcMd 
without  transfer.  Let  it  be  put  into  a  bar-framed  hive  (as  in  my 
friend's  case),  or  into  whatever  other  domicile  may  suit  its  owner. 
The  transfer  I  recommend  to  be  made  at  the  earliest  when  the 
second  swarm  issues,  as  it  will  do  in  mosc  cases  and  in  ordinary 
seasons  about  nine  days  after  the  issue  of  the  first  swarm.  If  the 
second  swarm  should  delay  its  issue  for  a  few  days  so  much  the 
better ;  anyhow,  let  it  be  hived  in  some  temporary  hive  for  not 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  be  put  in  place  of  the  parent 
skep.  This  is  now  of  importance  with  a  view  to  attracting  to  it 
as  many  bees  as  possible,  so  as  to  denude  the  skep  in  oraer  to 
facilitate  the  subsequent  work  of  transfer.  The  skep  itself,  after 
the  issue  and  capture  of  the  second  swarm,  had  better  be  placed 
under  cover  of  a  thick  bush  not  far  off,  so  that  any  bees  who  may 
happen  to  quit  it  in  the  interval  before  operations  of  transfer 
begin  may  rejoin  their  companions. 

As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  hiving  of  the  swarm  (which 
should  immediately  be  placed  on  the  old  skep's  stand),  let  the 
parent  hive  be  taken  in  hand.  Every  comb  should  be  very  care- 
fully extracted,  so  as  to  be  as  little  injured  and  as  larg^e  as  possible. 
I  would  sweep  off  each  comb  as  I  extracted  it  any  odd  bees  back 
among  their  mends,  and  when  all  the  combs  were  taken  out  I 
would  so  arrange  the  skep  near  the  swarm  that  they  might  crawl 
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np  and  rejoin  their  companions.  Leaving  them  so.  attention 
Bnoold  be  giren  to  the  extracted  combs,  which  with  a  little  inge- 
nuity and  Dj  paring  off  extremities  should  be  pretty  accurately- 
fitted  into  the  frames.  To  keep  them  in  their  places  either  narrow 
strips  of  wood  should  be  tack^  lightly  on  each  side,  or  pieces  of 
thread  or  fine  wire  tied  round  them.  These  should  be  remored 
later  on.  Take  care  to  arrange  the  combs  in  the  same  position  as 
they  were  built  in  the  hive — that  is,  with  the  cells  inclining  up- 
wards. When  all  is  ananged  in  proper  order,  and  the  frames  ju<u- 
ciously  placed  in  the  new  niye,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to 
put  it  on  the  stand  temporarily  occupied  by  the  new  swarm,  set- 
ting the  bees  over  it,  or  Ashing  them  down  upon  it.  When  they 
have  all  gone  down  the  top  l^ard  or  quilt  can  be  put  on  and  all 
made  snug.  If  necessary,  feed  the  bees  liberally  for  a  few  days. 
Should  any  quantity  of  royal  cells  be  found  in  theprocess  of 
transfer  it  would  be  advisable  to  cut  them  out. — B.  A  W. 

THE  FERTILE  WORKER.—No.  2. 

Pboposition  No.  12  of  the  Dzierzon  theory  reads  thus  : — ^**  As 
some  unfecundated  queens  occasionally  lay  drone  eggs,  so  also  in 
queenless  colonies,  no  longer  having  the  requisite  means  of  rear- 
ing a  queen,  common  workers  aie  sometimes  found  that  lay  eggs 
from  which  only  drones  proceed.  These  workers  are  likewise  un- 
fecundated, and  the  eggs  are  uniformly  laid  by  some  individual 
bee,  regarded  and  treated  more  or  less  by  her  companions  as  their 
queen." 

The  Baron  Yon  Berlepsch  in  reviewing  this  proposition  says — 
1st, "  In  queenless  colonies  workers  sometimes  occur  which  lay 
drone  eggs."  This  is  now  fully  admitted  by  all  intelligent 
apiarians.  2nd, "  But  drone  egg-laving -workers  are  found  only  in 
colonies  which  no  longer  possess  the  requisite  means  of  rearing  a 
queen."  The  Baron  goes  on  to  say  there  may  be  some  exceptional 
cases,  and  that  in  colonies  which  nave  no  queen  but  have  worker 
eggs,  unsealed  brood,  or  larvss  in  royal  cells,  no  drone  eggs  are 
uud.  I  think  it  may  be  possible  that  varieties  of  the  honey  bee 
may  differ  in  their  power  to  produce  fertile  workers ;  climate  again 
may  exercise  an  influence.  I  can  testify  from  numerous  experi- 
enoes  that  the  North  African  variety  has  that  power  developed  to 
a  great  extent.  • 

One  of  the  Baron's  exceptional  cases  occurred  with  me  thns : 
On  the  25th  of  Msurch  this  year  I  deprived  a  strong  colony  of  all 
their  own  brood  and  queen,  ^ving  them  empty  frames  of  comb  to 
group  upon,  inserting  in  their  midst  one  single  frame  of  eggs  and 
brood  taken  from  an  Italian  colony  wherefrom  I  desired  to  raise 
some  Italian  queens.  Five  days  later  I  examined  and  found  plenty 
of  queen  cells  in  progress,  but  not  having  then  read  of  the  advis- 
ability of  destroying  all  queen  cells  found  capped  on  the  fifth  day 
I  left  the  cells  as  I  found  them.  Upon  the  ninth  day  I  proceeded 
to  cut  out  the  finest  and  ripest  queen  cells  for  nuclei.  In  doing 
so  I  saw  some  fresh  eggs :  examining  further  I  found  plenty  of  them, 
and  at  once  came  to  tne  conclusion  that  a  fertile  worker  was 
already  at  work,  for  many  cells  contained  five,  six,  and  even  more 
eggs,  which  I  have  come  to  regard  as  an  unmistakeable  proof  of 
the  presence  of  a  fertUe  worker.  These  eggs  lay  in  the  cells  any- 
how, lying  one  upon  another ;  and  of  those  cells  that  contained  a 
single  egg,  it  was  noticeable  that  often  that  eggs  lay  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  cell,  and  were  not  affixed  to  the  base  of  the  cell  as  we 
see  our  good  queens  place  her  eggs. 

As  there  were  several  rvp^  queen  cells,  fearing  the  fertile  worker 
would  destroy  those  I  left  in  the  hive,  I  covered  some  with  a  small 
cage,  others  I  left  free.  In  the  cage  queens  emerged,  but  the  bees 
did  not  feed  them  and  allowed  them  to  die.  On  tne  thirteenth 
day  I  was  watehing  the  bees  at  the  door  of  this  hive  when  I  saw 
an  agitated  group  draw  something  out,  which  proved  to  be  an 
Italian  princess  just  alive,  dying  in  a  few  hours  afterwards.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  I  found  an  Italian  princess  dead  on  the  floor- 
board. On  the  fifteenth  day  another  lay  dead  on  the  alighting 
board. 

During  these  days  I  had  repeatedly  examined,  I  may  say,  every 
bee  in  the  hive,  but  no  actual  fully  developed  queen  could  I  find. 
I  came  across  one  black  bee  so  long  in  the  body,  moved  so  slowly, 
and  was  so  fat  that  I  judged  her  the  pest,  but  before  I  could  grasp 
her  she  eluded  me,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  her  since. 
Now  here  appears  to  be  one  of  the  exceptional  cases  of  a  fertile 
worker  laying,  what  have  since  proved  to  be  all  drone  eggs,  in  a 
colony  with  queens  hatohing  out  every  day,  and  therefore  possess- 
ing the  requisite  means  of  rearing  a  queen.  The  fertile  worker 
destroying  them  as  fast  as  bom. 

I  haye  an  idea  this  is  an  African  variety  fertile  worker,  and  if 
it  be  so  it  would  go  to  prove  that  the  power  to  produce  eggs  was 
only  latent  up  to  the  time  I  made  the  colony  queenless,  then 
findong  herself  in  a  hive  and  no  queen,  the  desire  to  be  up  and 
doing  brought  forth  the  latent  power.  The  mode  of  determining 
thiti  point  will  be  by  observing  whether  the  resultant  drones  are 
of  the  African  or  Italian  variety.  Allowing  twenty-four  days  for 
the  drones  to  issue,  the  28th  of  April  I  hope  to  see  the  pomt  re- 
solved. If  the  drones  prove  to  be  Italians  then  this  experience 
would  uphold  the  late-ied-larvse  theory,  while,  if  Africans,  the 
latent  power  theory. — Arthur  Todd,  Algeria, 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Cocks  Eunnino  with  Hens  ((7.  M.  C.).— Two  oocks  in  tbe  same  yaid 
will  fight  unless  thero  are  hens  proportionate  to  each.  The  proper  nomber 
is  five  hens  to  each  cock.  There  is  no  reason  for  preventiog  tlie  oocks  ran* 
ning  with  the  hens  dnring  the  non-breeding  season. 

Red-faced  White  Spanish  Minorca  Fowls.— £r.  A.  G.  S.  and  others 
vaqoirc  eggs  of  these  varieties ;  If  advertised  many  might  be  sold. 

Fowl's  Plumage  Soiled  iAnuutw,  IToln).— Yon  may  wash  yonr  fcn^s 
with  a  flannel  dipped  in  tepid  water  and  soaped.  You  must  be  carefol  to 
wipe  the  feathers  downwards  and  smoothly  withoat  mlBing  them.  On  ex- 
amination yon  will  see  It  is  onlv  the  oatside  of  the  piomage  that  is  dirty. 
Tbe  inside  is  always  clean.  After  the  washing  is  done  wipe  the  feathers 
carefully  with  a  clean  flannel,  removing  all  the  soap.  When  clean  put  the 
bird  or  birds  in  an  open  basket  before  the  fire.  Let  them  have  dry  stnw  to 
suuid  on,  and  keep  them  there  till  they  are  dry. 

QEB8B  Unfertile  (Inquirer).— Vfo  think  six  Geese  too  many  to  put  to 
a  gander,  but  do  not  attribute  the  failure  in  thJa  instance  to  the  fact.  Wo 
believe  the  bird  is  unfitted  for  his  post.  It  is  not  an  onoomnum  caae  witift 
aquatic  birds.  When  a  male  of  any  kind  of  poolti7  has  too  many  partnen^ 
he  selects  a  few  to  which  he  devotes  him^eU ;  bat  he  is  not  oootent  with 
neglecting  the  others,  he  generally  beats  and  often  kills  them.  In  yonr  case 
we  should  think  he  neglected  all.  We  advise  you  to  try  another  giader,  and 
it  is  hardly  now  too  late  if  you  get  ft  at  once.  We  do  not  think  yon  will 
ever  have  goslings  from  the  bird  you  have. 

Stewarton  Hive  iA  Constant  RmeUr). -  A.ccording  to  this  system  a 
prime  swarm  is  hived  in  two  boxes  with  all  communlcationB  open  between* 
but  with  the  slides  closed  in  the  upper  box,  and  some  eight  or  ten  dasrs  after 
a  second  prime  swarm  if  it  can  be  got  is  hived  in  tbe  third  breeding-box 
and  set  under  the  other  two.  You  must  close  the  door  of  tbe  now  middle 
box,  and  an  open  and  free  conununication  must  be  allowed  between  all  tbxcm 
boxes.  The  union  is  effected  at  night  time.  Tbe  two  qncens  fight  it  oat 
between  themselves.  Of  coune,  the  frames  are  all  in  weir  places  in  tho 
hives  before  the  bees  are  hived  therein,  with  <«  withoat  guide  combs,  as  the 
master  chooses.  You  may  paint  with  any  colour  you  please.  Oar  own  hives 
are  painted  with  jet  black  varnish,  which  dries  quickly  and  is  cheap  and 
durable.  You  may  use  any  cover  you  like  which  is  eflactlve ;  ordinary  in* 
genuity  would  soon  find  available  material.  But  if  you  wish  to  do  tbe  thin^ 
neatly  and  thoroughly  you  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  tbe  sort  of  oover 
which  the  "  Benfrewshirb  Bee-KBEPBB"  has  himself  used  and  described 
as  follows  :—**  They  are  formed  of  three-quarter-inch  wood  S6  inches  hi^h 
by  18  inches  wide,  mside  measurement,  dovetailed  at  oomen.  They  rest  on 
withoat  being  attached  to  mahogany  floorboards,  kept  in  position  by  & 
moulding  round  the  base.  Some  are  of  square,  sonse  of  octagon  form.  The 
tops  are  detachable,  and  covered  with  thin  zinc  to  ke^  them  watcxtight  ait 
the  joints,  and  are  well  ventilated  and  pointed." 
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CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  8S'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0"  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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RBMARKB. 

80th.— Fine  bright  morning ;  afternoon  doll,  with  slight  sprtnUlng  of  rain; 

damp  evening. 
May  1st.— Fine  morning  ;  rather  cloudy  In  aftnnoon,  with  tew  spots  of 

rain. 
Snd.— Cool  and  dull,  but  very  clear  and  fine  after  5  p jl  ;  bright  moonlight 

night. 
3rd.— Very  fine  sunny  day  throughout ;  moonlight  night. 
4th.— Bright  and  sunny,  with  almost  cloudless  sky  ;  bright  moonligiit  night. 
0th, — Another  bright  day,  with  very  hot  sun ;  dose  and  mis^  in  evening. 
6th.— Wet  morning,  very  dark  for  a  short  time  at  9  am^  fine  day  afterwards 

bat  at  ttmea  cloady ;  windy  in  afternoon  and  evening. 

A  dry  week  with  nortbecly  windi,  and  veiy  cold  ckmdleaB  nigbtB.-^ 
O.  J.  BTMONB. 

OOVBNT  GABDBN  MABEBT.— HAT  7. 

The  improvement  in  trade  stiU  oontinnas,  the  better  class  of  goods  beinir 
In  good  demand  and  prices  well  maintained. 

VHUIT. 


8. 

Apples i  sieve  8 

Apricots dozen  0 

Cherries V  It   0 

Chestnnts bushel  IS 

Currants i  sieve  0 

Black I  sieve  0 

Figs dozen  IS 

Filberts »•».  6 

Gobs ^tb  0 

Qooseberries. . . .  quart  0 

Grapes, hothouse  l^lb  8 

Lemons ^100  4 


d.  8.d. 
0to6  0 
0  0 
0 
16 
• 
0 
18 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
0 
0 
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1 
0 
8 

8 


8.    d«    8.  d 

Melons each  o  otoo  o 

Neotarlnes   dozen  o   0     o   0 

Oranges rioo  4  o  is  o 

Peaches  dozen  o   g    o  o 

Pears,  kitchen.,  doaen  0   0 

dessert dozen  o   o 

Pine  Apples  ....  ^Ib  s  o 

Plams  Isleve  o  o 

Baspberries   ....  ^Ib.  o  o 

Strawberries....  ^Toz.  0  6 

Walnuts.... bushel  0   0 

ditto r  100  0  0 


0 

0 

4 


0 
O 


u  o 

0    0 


1 

0 

0 


o 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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Boyal  Society  at  8  JO  p  JC.    Boyal  Hort.  Soo.  of  Ive- 
Bojel  Institatton  »t  8  PJC.        [Uuid  (Spring  Show). 

BOGATIOH  SUKIUT. 

Zoologloal  Society  at  8  JO  P  J(. 

Boyal  Botanic  Society— -Fizst  Somnwr  Show. 
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Um 
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obeerrationi  taken  near  London  during  £orty-three  yeui,  the  aTcn^e 
t  4SJO. 

day  temperatore 

Of  the  week  is  61  J« ;   and  Ita  ni8»t 

TWELVE  HARDY  FLOWERS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

MAY. 

1tfu^jy^?CN  making  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
Jir^K^  plants  the  chief  embarrassment  is  what  to 
■  ezclade,  there  being  bo  very  few  that  are 

altogether  unworthy  of  cultivation  could 
room  be  found  for  them.  Some  in  beginning 
a  collection  fill  up  their  available  ground  at 
once  with  whatever  plants  they  can  obtain, 
and  comfort  themselves  with  the  resolution  that 
tkey  will  weed  out  those  that  are  inferior  as 
better  sorts  come  to  hand.  But  this  weeding-out 
process  is  seldom  well  done.  If  the  plants  are  Kept 
until  they  have  become  familiar  objects  in  the  gar- 
den we  cannot  with  any  amount  of  cheerfulness  send  them 
aU  to  the  rubbish  heap  ;  one  of  each  must  be  kept,  and  the 
result  is  that  by-and- by  they  are  overcrowded. 

It  is  purposed  in  this  and  the  following  papers  to  give 
during  each  of  the  summer  and  autunm  months  a  selection 
of  twelve  good  herbaceous  plants  usually  flowering  at  that 
time.    I  do  not  say  these  will  be  the  bestj  for  the  applica- 
tion of  that  term  to  flowers  is  obviously  a  matter  of  taste. 
As  the  notes  will  be  chiefly  serviceable  to  amateurs  and 
cultivators  of  small  gardens,  all  plants  of  doubtful  hardiness 
or  difScult  of  cultivation  will  be  excluded  whatever  be  their 
merits.    We  have  learned  some  severe  lessons  during  the 
past  winter,  and  there  are  few  trade  lists  that  do  not 
require  revision  with  respect  to  the  hardiness  of  the  plants 
included  in  them.    In  many  cases  they  need  it  to  make 
them  applicable  even  to  the  southern  counties  of  England  ; 
and  if  that  be  so,  how  much  more  do  they  require  the 
scissors  before  being  sent  into  our  bleak  Scotland  as  garden 
Ruides.    Even  the  most  reliable  of  them  err,  unwittingly  no 
aoubt,  too  often  on  the  sanguine  side.    Although  a  plant 
should  be  able  to  live  without  sustaining  deflidly  injury 
through  many  hard  winters  in  a  well-sheltered  nursery  sur- 
rounded with  close  Beech  or  Holl^  hedges,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  may  safely  be  described  as  hardy.    Much 
disappointment  would  be  prevented  were  such  plants  as 
Tricyrtis  hirta  and  Chrysobactron  Hookeri  either  expunged 
altogether  or  qualified  by  some  note  of  warning,  for  hardy 
in  uie  common  acceptation  of  the  word  they  certainly 
are  not. 

The  present  month  is  emphatically  the  month  of  flowers. 
So  sings  Leigh  Hunt — 

**  Month  of  bees  and  month  of  flowers. 
Month  of  blossom-laden  bowers. 

a  •  •  •  • 

O  thou  merry  month  complete ! 
May,  thy  rerj  name  is  sweet. 
May  was  matd  in  olden  times. 
And  is  still  in  Scottish  rhymes ; 
Hay 's  the  blooming  Hawthorn  bongh, 
May 's  the  month  that 's  laughing  now  ;** 

and  there  is  a  freshness  in  May  flowers  that  seems  wanting 
in  those  of  the  other  months. 

Aquilegia  glandulosa. — Of  late  years  the  Columbines 
have  been  universally  productive  of  new  varieties,  many  of 
them  flowers  of  sterling  merit,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
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them  surpass  this  old  favourite.  It  is  a  dwarf-mwing 
species  seldom  exceeding  10  or  12  inches  in  height,  and 
f onning  when  not  in  flower  a  round  dense  tuft  of  much- 
divided  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  for  the  most 
part  singly,  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  leaves, 
being  generally  about  3  mches  in  diameter.  The  petals  are 
dead  white  shaded  with  blue  at  the  base,  and  the  very  con- 
spicuous sepals  are  a  bright  blue.  Its  spurs  are  short  as 
compared  with  those  of  some  other  sorts.  There  are  a 
numW  of  varieties,  some  of  them  differing  little  from  the 
type ;  the  best  of  these  is  A.  glandulosa  Grigori,  raised 
some  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gri^or  of  Forres.  It  differs 
from  the  species  in  being  larger  m  all  its  parts,  the  sepals 
of  a  deep  ultramarine  blue,  and  the  petals  of  a  pure  white 
with  a  very  distinct  blue  spot  at  the  base  of  each.  It  can 
be  propagated  to  a  limitea  extent  by  division  during  the 
growing  season,  but  the  quickest  way  of  getting  up  a  stock 
is  by  sowing  new  seed  in  light  loamy  soil.  If  year-old 
seed  be  used  only  a  small  portion  of  it  will  germinate  the 
first  season.  Any  light  porous  soil  suits  it  if  not  too  dry, 
and  it  also  does  well  in  peat.  A  native  of  Siberia  and  the 
Altai  Mountains. 

Dodecatheon  Meadia  (the  American  Cowslip).— A  North 
American  plant  allied  to  the  Primrose,  but  with  flowers  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Cyclamen.  The  leaves  appear  early 
in  spring,  and  are  oblong  and  stalkless.  The  rosy-purple 
flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  on  stems  10  to  15  inches  in 
height.  Tlie  best  varieties  are  albiflorum,  pure  white ;  ele- 
gans  giganteum,  dark  rose,  very  robust,  the  flower  steins 
rising  18  inches  ;  and  lHacinum,  with  light  lilac  flowers. 
Propagated  by  division,  or  preferably  by  seed,  which  is 
easily  obtained. 

Cfmtuma  acauUs. — ^This  is  the  well-known  GkntianellA 
seen  in  so  many  gardens,  where  it  is  employed  as  an  edging 
plant  It  delights  in  a  moist  but  well-drained  soil,  and  the 
ground  should  be  trodden  hard  on  the  surface  where  it  is 
planted.  The  great  upright  tubular  flowers  are  nearly  twice 
the  height  of  the  little  cushions  of  shining  leaves  from 
which  they  spring,  and  are  of  a  brilliant  blue,  spotted 
inside.    Easily  mStiplied  by  division  in  spring. 

TroUim  asiaHcua  (the  Asiatic  Globe-flower).— The  com- 
mon yellow  Globe-flower  (T.  europflBus)  is  well  known  in 
gardens,  and  in  Scotland  it  is  found  wild  in  many  locali- 
ties where  it  is  called  the  Luckan-gowan  ;  'Muckan"  being 
Scottice  for  to  heart  like  a  Cabbage.  The  Asiatic  species 
is  a  much  more  ornamental  flower,  but  scarcely  so  robust. 
Its  Aconite-like  leaves  are  larger  and  of  a  lighter  green, 
and  its  deep  yellow  flowers  expand  fully  and  do  not  retain 
the  globular  form  that  has  given  the  other  its  name.  It 
grows  libout  18  inches  high,  and  likes  rich  moist  soiL  I 
have  never  known  it  to  npen  seeds,  but  it  can  be  divided 
in  sprine. 

Corydalis  nobilis. — ^A  very  interesting  and  beautiful  plant 
with  tuberous  roots  and  elegant  Fern-like  leaves.  It  has 
racemes  of  bright  yellow  flowers  on  stalks  about  a  foot 
high.  Unlike  the  better-known  C.  lutea,  its  season  of 
flowering  is  only  brief,  but  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every 
collection.  It  prefers  a  slightly  shaded  border  and  good 
deep  soil,  and  should  not  be  frequently  disturbed. 
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Dielytra  eanmia. — ^ThiB  is  no  brilliant  plant,  but  there  is  a 
quiet  graceful  attractiveness  about  it  which  many  brighter 
plan|s  want,  and  which  makes  it  not  easily  passed  over.  Like 
fUl  the  Fameworts,  it  has  elegantly  cut  leaves.  Its  drooping 
iCEoemes  of  reddish-purple  flowers  are  borne  on  leafless  stalks, 
which  in  good  soil  reach  a  height  of  sometimes  over  18  inches. 
Ihongh  it  docs  well  in  the  open  border,  it  is  also  most  suitable 
fbr  growing  in  shady  places,  and  can  be  naturalised  in  open 
woods  with  good  effect.    Native  of  North  America. 

OtitJui  paluxtrU  fl.-pl. — The  Marsh  Marigold  which  oma- 
meMtB  the  meadows  and  brook  banks  at  this  season  is  itself  a 
Yery  attractive  plant,  but  \U  double  form  is  much  more  so. 
It  grows  more  compact,  forming  shapely  masses  of  dark  green 
kidikey-shaped  leaves  and  rich  golden  flowers  double  as  those 
of  the  French  Marigold.  Though  a  moisture-loving  plant  it 
does  well  in  an  ordinary  border,  where  it  will  flower  until  the 
end  of  June.  As  it  does  not  produce  seed  it  can  only  be  pro- 
pMtttod  by  division. 

Mtknmnimhu  aeonitif alius  fl.-pL — A  good  old-fashioned  flower, 
and  one  of  several  which  are  known  everywhere  by  the  name 
of  Btobelor's  Buttons.  How  they  acquired  the  name  no  one 
knows,  but  in  the  older  and  simpler  times  love-sick  swains  are 
said  to  have  stuffed  their  pockets  with  Bachelor's  Buttons,  and 
according  to  the  length  of  time  these  remained  in  a  fresh  state 
did  they  judge  of  the  strength  or  otherwise  of  their  lady- 
lote*8  affection.  So  Shakespeare  makes  mine  merry  host  of 
"The  Garter"  say,  when  the  too  numerous  claims  to  the  heart 
asid  hand  of  "  Sweet  Anne  Page  "  were  being  discussed,  "  What 
My  you  to  young  Master  Fenton  ?    He  capers,  he  dances,  he 


last  autumn,  and  are  all  coming  up  again  strongly ;  scarcel  j 
any  have  been  killed  by  the  cold.— Mbs.  Badcliffe,  Cohham. 


THINNING  FRUIT. 


doable  and  pure  white,  and  it  has  dark  green  palmate  leaves. 
In  Tich  moiat  soil  it  flowers  very  profusely. 

Samifraga  ceratophylla  (the  Horn-leaved  Saxifrage).— There 
is  a  great  sameness  in  the  flowers  of  the  numerous  species  con- 
stituting the  Moss-leaved  section  of  Saxifrages.  The  prerail- 
ing  colour  is  a  dull  white  tinged  with  green,  but  in  this  species 
we  have  a  notable  exception.  It  bears  rich  panicles  of  pure 
white  flowers  in  such  profusion  as  almost  to  hide  the  entire 
plant.  The  leaves  are  three-cleft,  smooth,  and  hard,  and  form 
lao^  and  compact  cushions  8  to  10  inches  high.  Its  flowers 
ale  vmlnable  for  catting,  and  it  is  very  suitable  for  the  front 
lines  of  herbaceous  borders  or  for  rock  work.    Native  of  Spain. 

JVuMwr  vrientale  (the  Oriental  Poppy).— This  is  without 
dottibt  the  gaudiest  and  most  showy  of  sill  our  hardy  herb- 
aceous plants.  It  has  long,  rough,  pinnated  leaves ;  and  on 
bare  stalks,  sometimes  more  than  3  feet  in  height,  are  set  singly 
the  great  flaunting  flowers,  each  6  or  7  inches  in  diameter. 
Their  colour  is  a  light  scarlet,  with  a  large  spot  of  dark  purple 
near  the  baye  of  each  petal.  There  was  ence  and  may  be  still 
a  double  variety  of  this,  though  I  have  never  seen  it.  Haobuiy, 
wko  wrote  two  ponderous  volumes  in  1770,  wonderful  alike 
for  Ibeir  great  size  and  great  dryness,  mentions  it  as  being 
then  in  cultivation.  A  native  of  Armenia,  and  propagated  by 
ofishoots  and  seed. 

PtBowia  UnuifoUa  fl.'pl. —  Very  unlike  any  of  the  other 
PsBOnies  is  this  handsome  variety.  It  has  fine,  much-divided, 
Vennel-like  foliage,  which  with  its  very  double  crimson  flowers 
give  it  a  most  distinct  appearance.  Though  perfectly  hardy 
when  in  a  dormant  state,  its  early  shoots  are  sometimes  nipped 
by  spring  frosts,  so  that  some  little  protection  is  then  needed. 
The  single  form,  of  which  this  is  a  variety,  is  said  to  be  a 
ntttive  of  Siberia. 

LjftihnU  fulgens. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month  thia,  one 
o<  tiDUB  finest  species  of  a  very  ornamental  family,  will  be  in 
hlocn.  It  grows  from  12  to  18  inches  high.  The  leavee  aze 
gxejiA  and  downy,  and  the  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  bright 
yeimUioa  scarlet.  Though  a  true  perennial  the  plants  are 
olten  not  long-lived  unless  they  be  carefully  divided  or  re- 
newed by  cuttings  every  two  or  three  years,  especially  in  heavy 
damp  soils.— R.  D.  Tatlob. 


HAmzrr  Lilibs.— It  may  be  of  interest  to  "  Wtld  SATAai " 
to  hear  that  in  several  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  dt  Cob- 
hMi,  Surrey,  Lilies  of  various  sorts — auratum  amongst  them — 
do  rsntarkably  well  planted  out  amongst  dwsurf  Amerieafi 
X^ants  quite  out  of  the  shade  of  trees,  in  mixed  peat  and 
garden  soil.  In  the  autumn  the  heads  rise  considerably  above 
the  American  plants,  so  enjoy  full  sunshine,  whilst  their  roots 
are  protected  from  it.    In  my  own  garden  they  were  lovely 


The  season  is  at  hand  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  mnch  at 
this  work  will  need  doing,  and  the  temptation  to  be  "  greedy  " 
mast  be  strongly  resisted  if  the  best  results  are  to  follow.  The 
bulk  of  Grapes  indoors  will  soon  be  ready  for  thinning,  and 
the  previous  capabilities  and  condition  of  the  Vines  should  be 
the  guiding  rule  for  thinning  the  fruit.  Supposing  a  Vine  to 
have  perfected  twelve  bunches  last  season  the  same  number 
may,  as  a  rule,  be  left  on  this  season,  but  where  the  crop  was 
not  finished  thoroughly  or  showed  the  least  sign  of  being 
excessive  do  not  fail  to  make  it  lighter  this  time. 

A  good  top-dressing  may  have  been  given  the  roots,  and  it 
may  be  thought  this  will  make  up  for  ^e  deficiencies  of  last 
year,  but  do  not  risk  this.  Bather  make  the  crop  lighter,  and 
if  the  general  condition  is  improved  let  it  be  proved  this  season, 
then  leave  a  heavier  crop  next  year. 

In  thinning  the  bunches  the  very  smallest  may  be  cut  oflf 
before  flowering,  and  the  others  should  be  gradually  reduced 
until  the  berries  are  large  enough  to  thin,  when  all  bamchea 
not  required  should  be  removed,  as  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  thin 
the  berries  and  then  cut  the  bunches  off  afterwards. 

No  definite  rule  for  cropping  Vines  can  be  given,  as  it  ia 
always  much  safer  to  judge  from  the  strength  and  age  of  the 
Vine  and  from  the  previous  crop.  I  only  know  of  one  mistake 
which  may  be  made  on  the  nde  of  a  light  crop— that  is,  not 
sUowing  the  young  Vines  to  bear  fruit  until  they  are  three 
years  old.  This  is  done  with  the  idea  of  throwing  strength 
into  the  canes,  but  extra  thick  young  Vine  oanes  often  prore 
more  a  failure  than  a  success,  as  the  ragged  vmy  in  which 
they  start  into  growth,  and  the  small  bunches  they  produce  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  canes,  testify.  A  moderately 
strong  cane  is  the  one  to  produce  fruit  freely,  and  in  my  opinion, 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  produce  bunches  they  are  able  to 
bear  them. 

Acting  on  this  principle  I  have  frequently  had  young  Vines 
bearing  two  bunches  each  the  first  year  after  planting,  and  I 
recommend  others  to  try  the  same  plan,  only  do  not  overcrop 
afterwards.  A  young  Vine  that  perfects,  say,  two  buncbes  the 
first  year,  may  safely  carry  three  the  following  year,  but  double 
this  number  would  in  aU  probability  cripi^e  the  Vines  for 
years.  In  the  case  of  young  Vines  the  crop  should  be  increaaed 
annually  by  degrees,  always  remembering  that  three  well- 
finished  bunches  are  of  more  value  than  ten  bad  ones.  Always 
leave  the  largest  and  best-formed  bunches  on  the  Vines  when 
it  can  be  conveniently  done  ;  only  sometimes  a  few  small  ones 
have  to  be  left,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  bunches  may  be  large 
at  the  top  of  the  rods  and  very  smaU  at  the  bottom,  as  is  some- 
times the  case.  It  does  not  look  well  to  cut  off  all  the  smaU 
bundles  at  the  bottom,  leaving  the  Vines  bare  of  fruit  there, 
and  leaving  the  crop  all  at  the  top. 

The  first  of  the  hemes  should  be  thinned  as  soon  as  they  are 
the  sise  cA  small  peas,  leaving  the  outermost  berries  so  as  not 
to  leduoe  the  sise  of  the  bunch.  About  a  fortnight  after  the 
first  thinning  they  should  be  looked  over  again,  working  on 
the  same  principle  as  before,  thinning  so  that  each  beny  may 
stand  clear  of  the  others.  Crowding  the  berries  spoils  the 
bunches  as  much  as  leaving  too  many  bunches  injures  the 
Vine.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  berries  are  too  close  a  few  of 
them  may  be  thinned  out  before  colouring  commences^  bat  it 
is  much  better  if  they  can  be  thinned  sufficiently  when  small. 

Peaches  form  another  important  crop  for  thinning.  When 
thickly  set,  some  of  the  fruit  may  be  taken  off  immediately 
after  it  is  formed.  As  in  the  case  of  Grapes  the  smallest 
should  always  be  taken  first,  and  when  the  trees  are  trained 
against  trellises  on  walls  those  formed  at  the  back  of  the 
shoots  should  be  removed,  leaving  the  crop  all  facing  the  sun 
and  light.  Double  fruits  should  also  be  removed.  At  the  first 
thinning  every  other  fruit  should  be  removed,  and  ultimatelj 
they  should  be  left  about  10  inches  apart.  They  should  no^ 
however,  be  thinned  quite  so  much  as  this  until  after  the  stones 
are  hard,  as  some  trees  have  a  bad  habit  of  dropping  their  fruit 
about  this  period,  and  when  such  is  the  case  the  crop  may  be 
thinner  thui  is  desiial^e.  We  have  not  notieed  heavy  crop- 
ping do  so  much  harm  to  Peach  trees  as  to  Vines^  but  whci 
the  crop  \b  excessive  the  Peaohes  do  not  swell  to  a  handsome 
size. 

Peaches  out  of  doors  should  be  thinned  in  the  same  manner, 
and  also  Apricots,  Plums,  &c.,  if  handsome  fall-flavoured  firnit 
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M  deajiad,  eipeciall j  for  desflert ;  bat  when  only  for  pntertiag 
thmning  may  not  be  so  imrticiilarly  attended  to,  at  feast  as  iu 
as  file  firnit  is  eonceioed ;  bat  every  kind  o£  fntit-bearing  txee 
is  benefited  by  remoTiog  part  of  the  froit  when  the  crop  is 
eassessiTe^— A  Kitcksn  Gabdbnbb. 


CLIMBING  FEKNS. 


Thb  Fern  order  (Filioes)  has  been  estinated  to  inelode 
about  thiiee  thoossnd  q)ecie6  of  extremely  inaried  habit  and 
appearance,  bat  of  this  vast  nomber  none  departs  so  widely  or 
so  lemarkably  from  the  ehantcteristic  Fern  habit  as  the  genos 
Lyeodiam.  Between  the  delicate  miniatore  HymenopfayUams 
and  the  Dicksonias  and  Oyathess  we  have  a  nambca:  oi  pro- 
gressive forms  which  possess  certain  characters  oommon  to 
the  Fern  world  generally,  bnt  in  the  genos  under  consideration 
we  find  the  pecaliar  and  only  instance  of  twining  or  climbing 
stems.  Bot  mngolarity  is  not  the  only  recommendation  of 
the  species  ooaiposing  this  gmas,  for  all  sre  more  or  less 
elegant  plants  for  the  fernery  and  of  easy  coltiyatkxi. 

The  species  mostly  reqoire  a  stove  tempeiataze  to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  bat  a  few  saooeed  in  a  cool  hoose,  as  Lygo- 
dinm  japonicom  and  h.  seandens,  and  one  spedes  of  L.  [Md- 
natnm  may  even  be  grown  in  the  open  air  if  a  little  protection 
be  afforded  dwing  the  winter.  Tney  may  be  employed  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  in  all  eases  proving  both  osefol  and  beaotifol. 
For  iastanoe,  they  can  be  trained  up  pillars  or  rafters  or  over 
treUissB,  or  whatever  there  is  a  bare  portion  of  tiie  hoose  these 
ean  be  used  with  great  advamfcage.  They  raqalie  a  compost  of 
pea<^  loam,  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  wUh  plenty  oi  drainage 
and  afaimdaaoe  of  water  whilst  growing. 

About  fifteen  species  are  known,  very  widely  disiributed, 
being  foand  in  the  East  Indies,  Japan,  North  America,  Sooth 
America,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  New  Zealand,  and  Madagascar. 
The  most  distinct  and  elegant  species  are  the  following : 
L.  scandens,  from  liie  East  £idies,  has  pretty,  opposite,  bright 
green,  rather  small  fronds ;  L.  japonicom  has  bi|>innate  fronds, 
the  pipunles  finely  serrated,  also  of  moderate  size ;  L.  pinna- 
tifidom,  the  fronds  palmately  pinnaitifid,  with  long  finely  ser- 
iated pinne ;  L.  dichot(»num,  m>m  tropical  Asia,  fronds  light 
erees^  veiy  large  and  distinct ;  L.  palmatom.  North  America, 
has  palmate  ^nds  with  three  to  five  lobes — a  fine  species ; 
Ij.  fiexoosam.  Bast  Indies,  is  an  evergreen  spedes  with  very 
bright  green  fronds  6  to  12  inches  in  length. 

The  fronds  and  stems  of  the  smaller  and  more  elegant 
species,  as  L.  scandens  and  L.  japonicum,  may  be  used  with 
admirable  effect  in  the  dressing  of  epergnes  and  vases  for 
table  decoration,  their  flexible  stems  being  well  adapted  for 
twining  between  flowers,  or  gzaeefolly  drooping  over  the  edges 
of  the  vases.-— Lewis  Castle. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 


I NEYEB  until  to^y  noticed  what  a  beaotifol  flower  Phajos 
WaUichi  is.  When  carrying  a  bloom  of  it  with  some  others 
in  my  hand  the  sun  caused  its  brown  sepals  and  petals  to 
glisten  like  silk  and  assome  a  richness  of  hue  which  gave  it  an 
afypearanoe  of  great  beauty  and  an  interest  in  my  eyes  it  never 
bad  b^ore.  Like  other  kinds  oi  Phajus  it  grows  and  flowers 
capitaUy  as  an  ordinary  stove  plant.  When  in  full  growth 
tliroagfaont  the  summer  months  it  is  much  benefited  by  weak 
manare  water  every  time  it  requires  water.  Strong  bulbs  give 
a  couple  of  spikes  eadi  which  generally  open  in  ti^  beginning 
of  April,  but  l^is  season  they  are  later  than  usual. 

There  is  a  great  diiference  in  Orchids  of  the  same  genus  with 
regard  tofrs^iess  of  flowering.  I  think  this  is  peculiarly  so  in 
the  genus  Odontoglossum,  even  the  free-blooming  O.  Alexandras 
has  varieties  showing  these  characteristics  to  a  marked  extent. 
I  have  a  couple  of  plants  of  O.  dtrosmum  under  my  charge, 
yoang  plants,  one  of  which  has  made  flowo'ing  bulbs  the  last 
two  years,  and  is  again  ^is  season  producing  a  strong  spike ; 
tiie  other  has  equally  strong  bulbs,  is  grown  under  the  same 
conditions  in  all  respects,  yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  flower- 
ing. A  plant  of  Pfaalnnopsis  Schilleriana  would  have  kiUed 
itself,  producing  yearly  a  couple  of  branched  spikes  some  4  feet 
in  length,  had  not  the  spikes  been  removed  this  season.  The 
same  diversity  with  regard  to  freedom  oi  blooming  may  be 
noticed  in  many  other  species  of  Orchids,  but  it  is  only  when 
several  plants  of  one  species  are  grown  together  that  tMs 
<diazactenstic  is  most  noticeable. 

I  think  D^idrobium  crassinode  Barberiannm  is  one  of  the 
sweeteit  of  Orchids,  the  perfume  resembling  Violets.  With  ladies 


the  want  of  scent  in  many  of  the  finest  Orchids  m  a  serieos 
drawback  to  their  enjoyment  of  them.  The  above  is  peoaUarly 
a  lady's  Orchid.  Another  Orchid  which  at  the  same  time 
possesses  beauty  of  flower  with  a  delicious  scent  is  Cymbidium 
ebomenm.  It  also  lasts  a  long  time  before  fading,  and  thoegh 
not  blooming  freely  is  a  species  that  gardeners  ought  to  colti- 
vate  as  largely  as  possible. 

That  fragrant  Orchid,  Schomburghkia  tibidaus,  is  flowexed 
every  year  by  Mr.  Black,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  Hepbom,  Bart, 
Smeaton  House.  Though  peculiarly  ugly  when  not  in  flower 
it  is  well  worth  growing.  I  have  a  plant  which  was  damaged 
two  seasons  back  and  has  not  flowered  since ;  it  has  broken 
back,  however,  and  I  hope  to  have  a  growth  stroag  enoi^ 
to  flower  next  year. — K,  P.  B. 


B0SE6  IN  FRANCE. 


Two  articles  have  recently  appeared  in  the  ^'Joonial  des 
Bosee"  which  oogfat,  I  think,  to  be  of  interest  to  Eagiish 
rosarians  ;  therefore  I  have  thought  it  well  to  give  a  rinmi  of 
their  contents.  One  is  by  M.  Jean  Bisl^,  gh'ing  a  history  of  the 
Boses  raised  in  Lyons  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  is  a  tribute 
to  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  that  distinguished  horti- 
culturist ;  the  other  a  list  of  a  hundred  Boses  which  were 
sheeted  by  a  commission  of  the  oiembers  of  the  HjorticultDnd 
Society  of  the  Haut  Oaronne  as  the  best  at  present  in  cemnMOce. 
I  shsU  take  the  former  first,  with  the  names  of  the  Eoee- 
growers,  the  number  sent  out  by  them,  and  indicatiag  those 
which  at  present  remain  in  our  catalogues.  M.  Plantier  weam 
to  have  bem  the  first  to  commence  tibe  pursuit,  and  his  first 
Boses  were  sent  out  in  18^.  He  sent  out  five,  and  of  these 
Alba,  Madame  Plantier,  md  Tea  Eugene  Deef^Lcbes  are  still 
known.  Moos.  Jean  Beluze  seat  out  his  first  Roses  ia  lfi40, 
and  from  that  time  to  1868  sent  out  thirty.  Of  these  Hob  most 
celebrated  is  that  grand  Bourbon  Rose  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maiaon,  of  which  the  parent  plant  still  exists  at  M.  Belose  file* 
at  Lyon  Yaisse.  M.  OuiUot  p^  commenced  in  1842,  aB4  fron 
that  until  1869  sent  oat  eighty-two  of  his  own  seedlings  besides 
four  of  other  raisers,  and  disposed  of  one  of  his  seedlings  to 
Mr.  W.  Paul  (Virgile),  by  whom  it  was  sent  out.  Amongst 
these  were  some  notable  Boses.  Thus  in  1850  came  Madame 
Bivers  ;  1851,  Tea  Canari ;  in  1854  Lord  Baglan,  in  1858  Bour- 
bon Oomtesse  Barbantanne.  in  1859  Bourbon  Baron  Gonella, 
in  1859  S^ateur  Yaisse;  in  1866  Madame  Bellooden  Ker, 
Mods.  Noman,  and  Mons.  Woolfield ;  in  1668  Victor  de  Bihan^ 
and  in  1869  Comteeee  d'Oxford.  It  was  he  also  who  sent  oat 
in  1846  G6ant  des  BatalUes,  raised  by  Mons.  Nerard  of  Jjjodb, 
M.  Lacharme  began  in  1844,  in  which  year  he  sent  out  Looise 
Peyronny,  and  he  has  certainly  the  high  honour  of  numbering 
amongst  his  fifty-five  Boses  some  of  the  very  best  floweiB  in 
existence  at  the  present  time.  Thus  in  1846  he  brought  out 
Tea  M^lanie  Willermoz,  more  often  called  Madame  Willermos ; 
in  1852  Victor  Verdier  <I  thought  this  to  be  an  older  Bose),  in 
1852  Tea  Auguste  Vacber,  in  1858  Virginal,  in  1860  Madame 
Gustave  Bonnet,  in  1861  Louise  Darzens,  in  1862  Madame 
Alfred  de  Bougemont,  in  1865  Baronne  de  Maynard,  in  1867 
Coquette  des  Alpes  and  Boule  de  Neige,  in  1871  Coquette  des 
Blanches,  and  in  1872  Perle  des  Blanches,  all  of  that  race  of 
beautiful  white  free^flowering  Roses,  which  are  so  very  charm- 
ing, although  from  their  small  size  not  exhibition  flowers. 
Moreover  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  grandest 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  growth— in  1865  Alfred  Colomb,  in  1869 
Louis  Van  Hoatte,  and  (so  says  M.  Sisley)  in  1871  Charles 
Lefebvre.  I  think  he  must  have  put  this  on  at  least  ten  years. 
I  have  no  old  catalogues  to  refer  to,  but  it  waa  to  1861  that 
Mr.  Hinton  assigned  it  in  his  election  of  Boses,  and  I  believe 
that  is  the  correct  date  ;  in  1872  Madame  Laoharme,  in  1873 
Capitaine  Christy,  in  1874  Hippolyte  Jamain  and  Oomtesse  de 
Sereayi.  He  also  sent  out  in  1873  Marie  Finger,  raised  by  a 
Mons.  Philippe  Bambaax. 

IL  liaband  didnot  begin  to  distribute  Boses  until  1852,  and 
mnee  then  has  sent  out  forty-six  of  his  own  raising.  The  best 
of  these  are  Clemence  Joigneaux  in  1861,  Mons.  Boncenne  in 
1864,  Jean  Cherpin  in  1866,  Marquise  de  Mortemart  in  1868, 
Baron  de  Bonstetten  in  1871,  Jean  Liabaud  in  1875 ;  he  siso 
sent  oat  in  1867  Bile  Morel  raised  by  Bourcbarlet.  Dud^r 
sent  out  his  first  Bose,  says  Mons.  Sisley,  in  1852.  This  was 
m  Alfred  Colomb,  certainly  not  the  real  Alfred  Colomb,  which 
is  (see  above)  one  of  Lacharme's,  and  from  that  date  to  1873 
sent  out  eigh^-five  Boses,  his  ohief  gains  being  amongst  Teas. 
Thus  of  Hylwid  Perpetuals  I  know  of  none  exoept  Antoiae 
Dacher  and  Nardy  frtos  which  have  any  repulatlon;  bnt 
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Lonifle  de  Savoie,  R§ve  d'Or,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Perie  de  Lyon, 
and  Anna  OUivier  will  always  make  Rose-growers  his  debtors. 
M.  Damaizln  has  raised  or  sent  out  about  forty  Roses,  and 
the  varieties  still  retained  in  our  collections  and  more  or  less 
prized  are  amongst  Teas  Madame  Charles,  and  amongst  Hybrid 
Perpetnals  Abel  Grand  and  Felix  Genero  sent  ont  in  1865,  and 
Madame  Nachury  in  1874  and  La  Rosi^re  in  1874.  Mons. 
Guillot  fils  has  been  most  successful  in  his  gains,  commencing 
in  1858  with  Tea  Madame  Falcot,  since  which  time  he  has  sent 
ont  fifty-eight  Roses  and  is  still  continuing  his  active  enter- 

Srise.  In  1859  he  sent  out  Louis  XIV.,  in  1861  Tea  Triomphe 
e  Guillot  fils,  Bourbon  Catherine  GuiUot,  and  Mod^e  de  Per- 
fection ;  in  1862  Le  Rhdne  ;  in  1866  Horace  Vemet,  and  Teas 
Bouton  d'Or,  Marie  Br^mond,  and  Madame  Margottin ;  in  1867 
La  France ;  in  1868  Teas  Adrienne  Christophle,  Celine  Noirey, 
Marie  Sisley,  and  H.P.  Madame  Jacquicr  ;  in  1869  Tea  Cathe- 
rine Mermet  and  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain ;  in  1871  Tea 
C^ile  Berthod,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  H.P.  Abb6  Bra- 
merel ;  in  1872  Madame  Marie  Cointet ;  and  in  1874  Tea  Aline 
Sisley. 

Mons.  J.  Pemet  commenced  in  1859  with  Mdlle.  Bonnaire ; 
since  then  he  has  sent  out  forty  Roses,  of  which  we  still  retain 
Tea  Jean  Pemet,  1867 ;  H.P.  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild, 
1867  ;  Marquise  de  Castellane,  1869 ;  Noisette  Caroline  Euster, 
1873.  M.  Gonod  has  sent  out  thirty-nine  Roses  ;  and  although 
some  of  them  have  been  favourites  in  their  day,  I  do  not  think 
that  even  Achille  Gonod  or  Madame  Rival  are  much  thought 
of  now ;  and  unless  the  Madame  Liabaud  I  saw  at  South  Ken- 
sington last  Tuesday  is  the  one  raised  by  Gonod  in  1869  I 
know  of  none  of  his  much  valued  now.  Not  so,  however,  when 
we  come  to  Mons.  Antoine  Levet  p^,  who  commenced  only 
in  1866,  and  has  since  then  sent  out  fifty-one.  Of  tiiese  we 
still  have  and  value  Ther^  Levet,  1866 ;  Tea  Belle  Lyonnaise 
and  H.P.  Paul  Neyron  in  1869  ;  in  1870  Madame  Berard  ;  in 
1871  Teas  Madame  Jules  Margottin,  Ma  Capucine,  Souvenir 
de  Paul  Neyron,  H.P.  Etienne  Levet,  and  Francis  Michelon ; 
in  1873  H.P.  Etienne  Dupuy;  and  in  1874  Tea  Parle  des 
Jardins.  M.  Joseph  Swartz  succeeded  M.  Guillot  p§re  in  1870, 
and  since  then  has  sent  out  twenty  Roses,  not  including  those 
of  1878;  amongst  them  Madame  George  Swartz  in  1871, 
Buchesse  de  Vallombrosa  in  1875,  Tea  Contessa  Riza  du  Pare 
in  1876. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  growers  who  have  sent  out 
smaller  numbers  but  whose  Roses  are  no  way  remarkable ;  and 
there  are  also,  M.  Sisley  adds,  a  certain  number  of  varieties 
which  have  been  raised  at  Lyons,  and  of  which  the  entire  pro- 
prietorship has  been  sold  in  England,  and  sent  out  into  com- 
merce as  if  they  were  raised  in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  Lyons  may  well  lay  claim 
to  being  the  Ibrre  des  Rotes.    Let  me  recapitulate. 

No.  Raised.  No.  Retained  In  1879. 

Mons.BelQze 80  1 

MonB.GuiUot    82  10 

Mons.  Lacharme ....  55  20 

Mons.  Liaband 46  6 

Mon8.I>acher  85 7 

Mons.  Damaizln  ....  40  5 

Mons.  GniUot  fils....  58  3S 

Mons.Pernet 40  5 

Mons.  Leret 61  , 11 

Mons.  Joseph  Swarta.  30  8 

508  90 

— D.,  Deal. 

NOTES  ON  PALMS. 

Of  late  years  Palms  have  become  very  popular  both  for 
exhibition  and  house  decoration.  As  decorative  plants  they 
stand  unrivalled,  for  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  plants  that 
will  endure  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  rooms  in  which  gas  is 
consumed  so  well  as  Palms  do.  Some  species  will  retain  their 
beauty  for  months  in  a  room  if  they  are  only  kept  clean  and 
are  not  allowed  to  suffer  by  want  of  water.  If  the  Palms  are 
repotted  too  often  they  soon  grow  too  large  for  ordinary  houses, 
but  when  grown  in  small  pots  they  must  be  liberally  supplied 
with  liquid  manure ;  weak  guano  water  and  Standen's  manure 
seem  to  suit  them  admirably.  Those  who  have  not  seen  Palms 
grown  in  sknall  pots  and  supplied  with  liquid  manure  would 
be  astonished  at  the  results.  The  foliage  is  not  so  large  as 
when  the  plants  have  more  pot  room,  but  is  quite  as  healthy. 
Their  culture  is  comparatively  easy,  and  they  require  the 
following  compost — ^four  parts  fibry  yellow  loam  and  one  of 
peat,  with  a  little  charcoal  and  enough  silver  sand  to  keep  it 
open.    Pot  very  firmly,  and  supply  Hbeially  with  water  both 


at  the  roots  and  overhead,  and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots  use  liquid  manure  freely.  During  the  growing  season 
Palms  require  a  high  and  moist  temperature.  Keep  them  free 
from  insects,  and  shade  slightly  in  very  bright  weather.  Those 
species  having  small  leaflets  are  best  adapted  for  dinner-table 
decoration,  such  as  Cocos  Weddelliana.  I  think  many  gardeners 
grow  this  species  in  too  high  a  temperature.  I  have  seen 
plants  grown  in  different  degrees  of  heat,  and  those  in  the 
lower  temperature  were  far  the  best  Such  species  as  Kentaa 
Fosteriana,  Seaforthia  elegans,  Areca  Verschaffeltii,  and  A.  auiea 
are  the  best  for  general  house  decoration  ;  and  for  the  dinner 
table,  such  as  Areca  aurea,  A.  lutescens,  Coooe  WeddeUiana, 
Dtemonorops  fissus,  D.  plumosus,  D.  palembanicus,  and  Geonoma 
gracilis,  the  plants  being  employed  whilst  in  a  small  state. — 
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FRUIT  PROSPECTS  AT  CHISWICK. 

Last  year  afforded  sad  and  conclusive  evidence  that  a 
profusion  of  blossom  is  not  always  followed  by  heavy  crops 
of  fruit.  In  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens,  as 
well  as  in  the  majority  of  other  gardens,  there  was  a  great 
wealth  of  Apple  blossom  in  1878,  but  scarcely  any  fruit.  This 
year  Apple  Dlossom  is  sparse  at  Chiswick  and  in  adjoining 
orchards,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
fruit  will  follow — ^heavy  crops  there  cannot  be.  The  Apple 
failure  of  last  year  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  frost  occur- 
ring during  the  blossoming  period  as  of  the  wet  and  dnll 
weather  of  the  last  week  of  April  and  first  week  in  May,  which 
prevented  the  dispersion  of  pollen,  coupled  also  with  the  gene- 
rally immature  state  of  the  wood  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
autumn  of  1877.  Last  year  the  autumn  was  to  a  &ir  d^^zee 
fayourable  to  the  maturation  of  the  wood  of  fruit  trees,  yet 
owing  to  the  absence  of  fruit  they  grew  somewhat  luznriantlj'. 
An  unusually  severe  and  prolonged  winter  has  retarded  the 
ezpMinsion  of  the  blossom,  which  does  not  as  yet  appear  to 
have  sustained  any  material  injury,  although  rather  sharp 
frosts  occuixed  last  week.  This  immunity  from  injury  is  pos- 
sibly due  to  the  dry  atmosphere  that  prevailed  during  the 
frosty  nights  referred  to ;  and  as  neither  parching  son  nor 
protracted  rains  have  prevailed  during  the  present  blossoming 
period  a  fair  set  may  oe  hoped  for  in  the  south.  This,  how- 
ever, is  penned  in  painful  consciousness  that  frosts  occurring 
considerably  after  the  present  date  have  in  past  years  mined 
the  fruit  crops.  Similar  frosts  may  of  course  occur  again ; 
but  according  to  the  law  of  compensation  genial  weather  is 
certainly  overdue.  We  have  had  sufficient  of  frost  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  three  mild  winters,  and  we  now  want  a 
tropical  summer  to  ripen  the  crops  of  fruit  and  of  grain. 

But  while  Apple  blossom  is  scant  at  Chiswick,  Pear  blosKim 
is  profuse.  Last  year  the  Pear  trees  in  the  garden  were  nearly 
flowerless  ;  this  year  they  are  magnificent.  The  grand  sturdy 
pyramids,  so  sturdy  that  no  win(U  can  move  the  branches,  so 
trained  that  the  sun's  rays  have  unobstructed  access  to  the 
very  centres  of  the  trees,  are  just  now  a  '*  sight  worth  seeing." 
The  handsome  columnar  trees  not  more  than  18  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  tapering  upwards  to  a  he^ht  of 
8  or  9  feet,  are  densely  draped  in  their  fioweiy  dress ;  border 
ornaments  producing  much  beauty,  and  prospectively  fruit  in 
little  space,  they  are  models  of  their  kind.  Vertical  cordon 
Pear  trees  6  to  6  feet  high,  with  stout  stems  14  inch  in  diameter 
near  the  top  and  firm  as  a  row  of  hedge  stakes,  are  pillars  of 
blossom  from  the  ground  upwards.  These  planted  less  than 
2  feet  apart  form  a  fence,  strikingly  attractive,  and  when 
in  full  crop  profitable.  Pears  on  wails  and  as  espaliers  are 
also  masses  of  blossom,  except  perhaps  in  a  solitary  instance 
when' a  tree  is  not  grafted  on  a  fruit&l  stock,  as,  for  instanoey 
in  the  case  of  a  Jargonelle  on  the  Pear  which  has  not  one 
truss  of  blossom,  while  its  neighbour  of  the  same  size  and  age 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk  on  the  Quince  is  a  perfect 
thicket  of  grand  fiowers.  It  is  *'  object  lessons  "  such  as  this 
that  render  Chiswick  so  instructive.  The  observant  visitar 
cannot  examine  this  time-honoured  old  garden,  as  rich  in  pre- 
sent resources  as  in  past  memories,  without  deriving  gratifica- 
tion, and  adding  at  the  same  time  to  his  store  of  practical 
knowledge. 

As  an  example  we  turn  to  the  experiments  which  are  being 
conducted  with  the  various  stocks  devoted  to  the  Apple.  Last 
year  the  relative  productiveness  of  the  several  stocks  were 
noticed  in  these  colimms,  and  this  year  their  leading  charac- 
teristics are  well  maintained.  First,  there  are  tl^  stocks 
growing  in  theii  free  nngrafted  state.    Then  at  the  snggestaon 
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of  Dr.  Hogg  representatives  of  the  whole  of  them  were  four 
.years  ago  grafted  with  the  same  yariety  of  Apple — ^Blenheiifl 
Pippin,    llie  influence  of  the  stock  on  the  scion  is  certainly 
Tery  marked,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  the  influence  of  the 
scion  on  the  stock  is  equally  striking.    This  refers  to  the 
French  Paradise.    When  not  grafted  Sie  stocks  die  in  a  few 
years,  but  when  grafted  healthy  fertile  trees  are  produced. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Blenheim  Pippins  r^erred  to 
merely,  but  with  yarious  other  sorts  that  are  established  on 
the  stock  and  now  in  a  fruiting  state.    This  is  one  of  the  most 
precocious  of  stocks— the  two  four-year-old  trees  produced 
iorty-four  trusses  of  blooms  last  year  and  thirty-three  this. 
But  it  is  not  quite  so  free  as  the  Doucin,  which  ungrafted  is 
free,  erect,  and  slender ;  on  this  stock  the  number  of  trusses 
produced  by  the  two  trees  was  last  year  sixty-seven,  this  year 
fifty-eight.    The  other  stocks  are  far  behind  these  in  produc- 
tiyeness  ;  for  instance,  the  French  free  stock— Pommier  Franc 
— ^which  is  the  latest  of  idl,  did  not  pi^uce  one  truss  of  bloom 
neither  last  year  nor  this.    The  English  Crab  has  two  trusses 
last  year  and  none  this.    Bivers*  Broad-leaved  Paradise,  which 
IS  a  strong  healthy  stock,  had  twenty-one  trusses  last  year  and 
ihree  this,  while  Bivers'  "  Miniature  "  and  "  Pigmy,"  both,  how- 
ever, free  growers,  produced,  the  former  five  trusses  last  year 
and  two  this,  and  the  latter  twentj-three  trusses  last  year  and 
three  this.     The  French  Paradise  of  Lindlev,  syn.  English 
Paradise,  a  moderate  grower  and  healthy  stock,  produced  last 
year  eleven,  this  year  five  trusses.    The  old  Chiswick  Paradise, 
a  free,  clean,  and  good  grower,  produced  two  trusses  last  year 
-and  none  this ;  similarly  Bivers'  English  Paradise  or  Nonesuch, 
a  healthy  moderate  grower,  produced  no  blooms  this  year. 
'Scott's  Pommier  de  Paradis  and  English  Paradise  are  apparently 
identical ;  they  are  slender  in  growth,  scraggy,  and  unkindly, 
^ind  produced  four  trusses  last  year  and  five  this.    The  Dutch 
Paradise,  a  clean,  moderately  strong,  and  healthy  stock,  pro- 
duced eleven  trusses  this  year ;  of  its  last  year's  yield  of  blossom 
I  have  no  return.    As  will  be  seen,  not  only  is  the  relative  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  stocks  thus  ascertained,  but  they  also  afford 
evidence  of  the  general  scarcity  of  Apple  blossom  this  year  as 
'Compared  with  1878.    The  best  stock  for  promoting  early 
fruitfolness  combined  with  healthy  growth  is  the   Doucin. 
This  is  well  shown  in  another  experiment,  where  may  be  seen 
several  of  the  same  varieties  of  Apples  worked  last  year  on 
this  and  the  French  Paradise  stocks,  for  those  on  the  Doucin 
are  decidedly  in  the  better  condition.    The  various  examples 
of  the  English  Paradise  stock  under  the  several  names  are 
good  and  moderately  strong  growers,  and  require  more  age  to 
fruit  freely ;  so  ^so,  but  perhaps  to  a  less  extent,  do  the 
Rivers'  stocks,  except  the  Broad-leaved  Paradise,  which  is  very 
robust    The  Dutch  Piuadise,  which  is  a  very  useful  stock, 
appears  to  be  intermediate  between  the  French  and  English 
Paradise  stocks.    The  others  call  for  no  comment.    The  ex- 
periments noted,  and  which  are  well  and  carefully  conducted, 
are  very  important,  and  they  cannot  fail  being  of  great  use- 
fulness to  the  horticultural  world. 

Plum  blossom  is  sufficiently  plentiful  for  producing  a  good 
but  not  a  heavy  crop.  Cherry  blossom  is  more  profuse,  but 
the  trees  are  not  wreathed  so  densely  as  the  Pears.  The  Peach 
trees,  diagonal  cordons,  but  not  closely  spurred,  which  had 
such  a  remarkable  crop  last  year,  are  bloonung  less  freely  this, 
l>ut  sufficient  blossoms  appear  to  be  setting  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory crop.  In  the  orchard  house  the  crop  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  promises  to  be  an  excellent  one,  but  the  Apricot 
"trees  are  nearly  fruitless. 

The  newly-planted  Vines  of  Gros  Colman  and  Alicante  are 
-fltarting  strongly  and  afford  promise  of  a  grand  sight  being 
produced  in  a  few  years.  The  mixed  house  of  Vines  in  bear- 
ing are  showing  well,  except  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  Duke 
of  Bucclench,  neither  of  which  are  growing  satisfMitorily ;  but 
•on  a  future  occasion  I  will  tell  where  the  last-mentioned  Grape 
is  growing  as  luxuriantly  and  setting  its  berries  as  fredy  as 
the  Black  Alicante. 

At  no  period  of  the  year  can  Chiswick  look  more  attractive 
iJian  it  aoes  now ;  while  the  extensive  fruit  grounds  of  Mr. 
Francis  Dancer  are  exceedingly  beautiful.— J.  W. 


proceed.  The  late  Mr.  West  of  Walnut  Tree  Nursery,  Stoke 
Newingrton,  made  it  a  feature  of  his  business  for  many  years  to 
grow  Ficus  elastica  from  leaves,  and  plants  so  produced  were 
by  him  often  sold  in  bulk  to  the  trade.  I  have  seen  his  pro- 
pagating frames  occupied  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  and  there  was 
never  more  than  a  leu  with  a  little  wood  attached  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  plant.  The  leaf  itself  will  not  make  roots,  these 
all  proceed  from  the  woody  base. — Shiblet  Hibbebd. 


PBOPAGATING  FICUS  ELASTICA. 

YOUB  Stoke-on-Trent  correspondent  (page  344)  may  indulge 
in  hope  and  practise  patience.  This  Ficus  may  be  propagated 
from  leaves  as  certainly  as  any  plant  in  cultivation ;  but  every 
leaf  must  have  a  portion  of  stem  remaining  with  it  for  the 
tMke  of  the  eye  at  the  junction,  whence  the  young  plant  will 
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Mat  18th. 
AocoRDiNO  to  the  schedule  of  arrangements  Boses  in  pots  were 
to  have  been  a  special  feature  at  this  luting ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  lateness  of  the  season  on  the  one  hand,  and  great  shows 
pending  on  the  other,  no  collections  of  pot  Boses  were  staged  for 
the  medals  that  were  offered,  but  a  few  Boses  were  grouped 
amongst  the  miscellaneous  collections  of  plants,  and  twelve  boxes 
of  cut  blooms  were  exhibited.  Yet  the  conservatory  was  rendered 
attractive  by  the  contributions  of  nurserymen  and  market  growers. 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  Lee,  Osbom.  and  others  contributed 
collections  described  below,  and  which  lormed  a  displa^r  that  was 
much  admired  bv  a  large  and  influential  company  of  visitors. 

Taking  the  coIlectionB  pretty  much  in  the  order  of  their  arrange- 
ment we  first  notice  the  group  arranged  by  Mr.  B.  S.  WiUiams, 
which  was  principally  composed  of  fine-foliaged  plants  such  as 
Dracsenas  and  Crotons  in  superb  health  and  colour,  with  a  back- 
ground of  elegant  Palms,  and  a  magnificent  centre  specimen  plant 
of  the  beautifnl  white  Gloneria  jasminiflora,  flowermg  very  pro- 
fusely. The  Drac»nas  included  such  fine  forms  as  D.  Bausei, 
D.  Fredericki,  D.  Willsi,  D.  BerkleyLabd  D.  Benardise,  Mrs.  Wills, 
D.  Goldieana,  and  D.  terminalis  alba.  The  best  Crotons  were 
C.  Disraeli,  C.  Burtoni,  C.  albicans,  and  C.  Crown  Prince,  llie 
centre  plant  of  the  back  row  was  the  beautifnl  Eentia  australis. 
Pans  01  Adiantum  Williamsii,  and  the  new  Coleuses  Kentish  Fire 
and  Lord  Falmouth  were  shown,  the  former  of  the  Coleuses  being 
especially  rich  in  colour.    A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  A  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  small  but  pretty 
group  of  Orchids  and  new  plants,  including  a  flowering  specimen 
of  the  new  Dioscorea  retnsa  from  South  Amca  (figured  on  p.  168, 
vol.  xzzi.).  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  was  bearing  five  magmficent 
pendulous  spikes  of  its  beautiful  bright  and  delicate  flowers.  The 
fine  Cattleya  Mendelii  was  shown  with  four  liurge  flowers,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  creamy  white,  the  mbellum  oeing 
frmged  and  of  a  rich  purplish  lake  tmt  near  the  extremity.  The 
epiphytal  Oncidium  concolor  had  four  spikes  of  its  pale  yellow 
flowers ;  and  Odontoglossum  Boezlii  was  very  pretty  with  white 
sepals  and  petals  blotched  with  lake  at  the  l)ase,  the  labellnm 
bemg  white  marked  with  yellow  at  the  base.  Bhododendron  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  was  bearing  several  heads  of  bright  salmon  pink 
flowers  ;  and  B.  Maiden's  Blush  had  a  head  of  finely  formed  and 
extremely  deticately  tinted  fiowers.  Odontoglossum  sceptrum, 
O.  Alexandras,  and  O.  cirrhosum  were  very  gc^d.  MasdevaUias 
lindeni,  Veitchiana,  and  Harryana  were  well  represented.  Til- 
landsia  splendens  major  bore  a  spike  2  feet  long,  extremely  bright 
with  its  closely  imbricated  scarlet  bracts.  The  new  Croton 
Evansianus  was  also  shown  well  coloured.  The  same  firm  exhi- 
bited a  very  large  and  well-arranged  group  of  Azalea  mollis, 
varieties  ranging  in  colour  from  yellow  to  bright  salmon  pink, 
interspersed  ¥rith  and  relieved  by  numerous  Clematises  and  elegant 
Maples,  the  ^up  being  backed  up  with  white  and  blue  Clematises 
alt^nated  with  green-leaved  Maples ;  the  centre  plant  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  dark-leaved  Acer  dissectum.  The  best  varieties 
of  Clematis  were  among  the  blues,  Stella,  Aureliana,  Albert 
Victor,  Lord  Londesborough,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Lord  Derby, 
Duke  of  Buocleuch,  Lady  Londesborough,  the  fine  double  Countess 
of  Lovelace,  and  The  Qneen.  The  best  wnites  were  Mrs.  Bateman 
and  Fair  Bosamond.  The  best  Maples  were  in  the  green-leaved 
forms  Acer  polymorphum  fiavescens,  and  A.  palmatifidum ,-  in  the 
red-leaved  forms  A.  dissectum  and  the  large-leaved  A.  sanguinenm. 
A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  most  deservedly  awarded  for  this 
fine  group. 

A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Wills, 
firompton,  for  a  very  tasteful  and  eleeant  group  of  plants  formed 
of  clumps  of  Azaleas,  numerous  Palms,  CahMiums,  Gloxinias, 
Adiaotums,  and  Dracsenas ;  a  few  Ortisuses  and  dark  blue  Cine- 
rarias added  greatly  to  the  general  effect.  The  group  was  fringed 
with  Selaginella  Kraussiana,  and  backed  up  with  tall  and  graceful 
Palms ;  in  the  centre  being  a  fine  specimen  of  Cocos  Weddelliana 
— ^a  veiy  artistic  arrangement. 

A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Charies  Lee 
and  Son,  Hammersmith,  for  a  larj^e  and  i>retty  group  of  Azaleas, 
Spineas,  Deutzias,  Palms,  and  Cytisuses,  also  a  few  pot  Roses,  the 
centre  plant  being  a  large  and  well-fiowered  specimen  of  the  dark 
and  rich  send-double  Azalea  La  Progr^,  backed  with  Fhormium 
tenax  variegatum. 

From  Messrs.  Osbom  A  Sons^  Fulham,  came  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  foliage  plants,  pnncipally  Palms,  Begonias,  Ferns, 
Ynccas,  and  Arallas.    A  large  basket  of  the  extremely  dark  blue 
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was  ■faown,  and  im»  ynrj  sttnustive ;  also  a 
pkot  of  Podolobium   ■UvrophjUiui,  a  BmaU  yeUow-flowend 
LegOBkixioQa  plant.    Ai  rote  of  thaaks  wa»  awaixiaa. 
UeunL  U.  Lant  <fe  Bon,  Gfeat   Berkhampstead,  exhibited  a 

Knp  of  thirteen  larg?  and  well-lloweied  Bnododendrons.  The 
t  yarietiet  were  Michael  Waterer,  crimaon ;  Lord  John  Rimell, 
small  compact  heads  of  purple  floweit ;  Dnchesa  of  Sutherland, 
warm  pink ;  Queen,  large  flowen  and  noble  heads,  pinklsli  white 
with  the  upper  petal  mettled  with  yellow ;  ITaBtaoeaa  flore-pleno, 
pale  purple  flowers  in  very  large  and  somewhat  loose  heads  ;  Mrs. 
J.  Glutton,  compact  heads  of  white  flowers  with  greenish-yellow 
■pots  on  the  upper  petal ;  Anguste  Van  Geert,  extremely  large 
heads  of  crimson  flowers ;  Concessum,  small  compact  heads  of 
flood  pink  blooms.  In  the  front  of  the  group  alternate  with  the 
Shododendrons  were  six  specimen  plants  of  Adiantum  cuneatum. 
A  silTer  Sloia  medal  was  awaxded.  To  Mr.  Aldous,  florist,  South 
Kensington,  a  voto  of  thanks  was  also  awarded  for  a  group  of 
Asaleas,  Spiraeas,  Dielytras,  Pelargoniums,  Hydrangeas,  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  Khodanthes,  with  a  few  plants  of  ChrysanUiemum  fru- 
tflMens,  edged  with  Selaginella. 

Mesais.  Barr  A  Sugden,  Corent  Garden,  exhibited  a  great  num- 
ber of  cut  blooms  of  ITarcissuses,  which  were  greatly  lelieyed  by 
a  few  bunches  of  the  bright  seartet  Anemone  fulgens  multipetala, 
a  few  Perns  and  small  Palms.    A  rote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

A  silTer  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  of 
ObeshvBt  for  six  boxes  of  cut  Boses.  extremely  good  both  in  form 
and  colour.  Gloire  de  Dqon  was  beautiful  as  usual,  also  Belle 
Lyonnaise.  Manj  other  good  Tarieties  were  represented,  includ- 
iu|  O^ne  Porestier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Maiquise  de  Castellane, 
Xartehal  Niel,  La  France,  Bobert  Itornock,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Charles  Lefebvre.  and  Madame  Willermoz. 

Mlesszs.  Wm.  Paul  A  Son^  Waltham  Gross,  sent  six  boxes  of 
raperb  cut  Boses.  In  addition  to  the  rarieties  already  named 
wmce  Madame  Yietor  Yerdier,  S^ateur  Yaisse,  Alfred  Golomb, 
Iionis  Yan  Houtte,  Marie  Baomann^  Mont  Blanc,  Star  of  Waltham 
(Tery  fine),  Queen  Sleanor,  Fran9ois  Michelon,  Baronne  de  Both- 
■child,  Madame  Margottin,  Mons.  Fnrtado,  and  John  Hopper.  A 
Bilver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Dean  of  Ealing  exhibited  a  group  of  new  yarieties  of  Pri- 
nula  amcena,  the  best  of  which  were  lAciniata,  Lilaoina,  Alba 
Biajor^  Maxima,  Boealie,  Snowiiake.  Gssrulea  alba,  Purpurea,  and 
Laoiniata  rosea.  AH  were  remarkably  healthy  and  freely  flowered, 
and  a  silyer  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  Gharfes  Turner, 
Boyal  Nursery.  Slouch,  sent  a  dozen  large  blooms  of  that  fine 
Carnation  A.  Ale|;ati&re,  each  bloom  being  oyer  8  inches  in  di- 
aaoeter  and  yery  noh  in  colour. 

From  Messrs.  J.  A  J.  Hayes,  florists,  Edmonton,  came  a  group  of 
eight  large-flowering  French  Pelargoniums,  comprising  Duchesse 
de  Nassau,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  pretty  seedling  Maid  of  Kent, 
the  petals  of  which  are  white,  blotched  with  pink  in  the  centre  ; 
flood  flower  and  truss.  These  are  yery  useful  for  conseryatory 
decoration  early  in  the  season.  The  same  exhibitors  also  staged 
a  large  group  of  Cinerarias,  comprising  about  140  plants  well 
flowered^  yery  healthy,  and  inclnding  some  yery  good  tmts,  especi- 
^y  in  the  blue  and  crimson  sells.  The  collection  was  edged  with 
imiaU  Ericas.    A  silyer  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

ICeeSEs.  Hawkins  A  Bennett,  florists,  Twickenham,  showed  a 
somewhat  fonnal  but  pretty  group  composed  of  Adiantum  cune- 
atum, with  a  row  of  Pelargonium  Yesuyius  at  each  end,  triangles 
of  the  pink  Pelargonium  Princess  Teck  at  the  comers,  the  centre 
being  filled  in  a  semidrcnlar  form  with  cut  blooms  of  Lily  of  the 
YaUey  (Yictoria),  with  yery  large  and  fine  spikes  and  flowers.  A 
■ilyer  Banksian  medal  was  awaked. 

]9^m  the  Society's  gardens  at  Ghiswidk  eame  a  group  of  laced 
Alpine  Auriculas  and  Azaleas,  also  a  magnificent  old  plant  of 
Azalea  incKca  alba  8  feet  hish  and  the  same  in  diameter,  most 
pBofusely  flowered  and  yery  eisectiye. 

Fruit  CoMMiTTH»^Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair.  A 
■eedling  Melon  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  I.  Jaaues,  gardener  to 
J.  D.  Perrin8,Bsq^,  Dayenham  Bank,  Malyern.  raised  from  Turner's 
Scarlet  Gem  crc«sed  hj  Bromham  Hall,  it  is  a  yellow  much- 
netted  green-fleshed  yariety,  with  delicate  melting  flesh^and  yery 
riohly  flayoured,  said  to  grow  from  1^  to  3  lbs.  weight.  It  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  and  it  was  named  Dayenham 
Barly.  Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to  Yiscount  Hill,  Hawkstone  Gardens, 
Shrewsbury,  sent  two  dishes  of  Figs— Brown  Turkey  and  Grosse 
Monstrueuse  de  Lipari.    A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 

Floral  Coxmiitbb.— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chahr.  First-class  cer- 
tificates were  awarded  to  Measrs.  Yeitch  A  Sons  for  Groton 
Princess  of  Wales,  with  long,  narrow,  undulated,  smral  leayes, 
pale  yellow  and  green.  For  BsAnflOBlna  Lyalli,  from  New  Zealand, 
with  large,  orbicular,  dark  green  leayes,  and  pure  white  flowers 
about  2|  inches  in  diameter.  For  Asalea  (pontica)  narcissifloia, 
small  double  flowers  with  acute  petals,  pale  yellow,  and  yery 
fragrant*  For  Azalea  (mollis)  Gomte  de  Gomier,  with  encnaous 
flowers  of  a  bright  salmon  pink  colour ;  yery  free*flowering.  The 
same  firm  also  exhibited  Crinum  Macowani  bearing  fine  white 
flowers  delicately  snfFbsed  with  pink :  also  Erythrina  mannorata, 
from  tha  Soofch  Sea  Islands,  with  good  f oliag*  marbled  with  white. 


A  botanical  oommendation  was  awaxded  to  Mr.  Elweik  Preston, 
«Circnccater,  for  Arisssma  speciosa,  from  the  Sikldm  Hunalajras. 
The  snathe  is  an  extremely  dark  reddish  brown  yeined  with  white, 
and  the  spadix  terminates  in  a  yery  long  and  fine  tail-like  ap- 
pendage. A  fizst-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  the  same  ganue- 
man  for  Amebia  echioides,  which  is  described  below. 

A  firvt-chus  certificate  was  awarded  to  Meson.  Osbom  A  Sens, 
I>slfaaB,  for  Primola  Golden  Gem,  a  good  flower  and  btight  yeUow 
coloor,  obtained  from  BelToir  Castle  Ckucdeaa,  Gtaatham. 

Mr.  k  a  Williams,  HoUoway,  was  awarded  a  fiist-elass  ocrtifi- 


cale  for  Cnpania  elegpantissima,  with  pinnate  glossy  green  leayes ; 
for  DraoiBBa  supeifaa,  with  narrow  and  bright  dark  red  leayes ;  for 
Amaryllis  Mrs.  Morgan,  flowers  neatly  formed,  of  moderate  sise, 
the  segments  being  of  a  rich  crimson  colour  with  a  narrow  white 


undulated  margin. 

Mr.  Boiler,  South  Bow,  Kensal  Kew  Town,  exhibited  sercfal 
Succulents,  of  which  MammtUaria  filifera  and  K.  fldrmosa  were 
highly  commended. 

Mr.  B.  Dean,  Bedfdnt,  Hounslow,  was  awaxded  a  flnt-eiaas  cer- 
tificate for  Polyanthus  duplex  Prince  of  Orange ;  good  umbels  of 
small,  neat,  bright  yellow  flowe»^  with  a  faint  orange  tings  msad 
the  month  of  the  tube. 

Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Maoleay,  Pendsl  Court,  BLeich- 
ingly,  was  awarded  a  yote  of  thanks  for  cut  blooms  of  Gongora 
portentosa,  Alpina  nutans,  and  Crinum  natalenais  (omatnm),  and 
a  pot  of  terrestrial  Orchids. 

Mr.  W.  Beeyes,  gardener  to  C.  Hart,  Ew).,  Lee,  was  awatdsd  a 
yote  of  thanks  for  MasdeyallSa  Yeitehiana  and  AxitiMDsam 
Schertserianum  in  excellent  health,  and  also  a  caltasal  oom- 
mendation for  OdontogloBsum  yextllarium  with  ssyen  fine  spit  in 
of  large  flowers. 

A  flrst-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  John  Lsibb  sad 
Co.,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  double  Tuberous  Begonia  Comtesae  S.  de 
Ghoiseal  with  yery  large  flowers^cream  colour  faintly  snffiised  with 
pink.  Mr.  J.  Donaldson.  Keith  Hall.  Inyerurie,  N3.,  was  awarded 
a  flrst-class  certificate  lor  Selaginella  Eraussiana  aurea,  a  golden 
form  of  this  well-known  plant,  possessing  considerable  attzactiooSi. 
Seyetal  other  plants  were  exnibited,  but  were  passed  by  the- 
Committee. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Thb  Bobb  Smow  of  the  Botai*  HoBsiouLTinuxi  Soamr 
which  was  announced  to  be  held  on  June  24th,  has,  owiof^  to> 
the  lateneee  of  the  season,  been  postponed  to  July  Sth.  Hr. 
Wm.  Paid  and  Mr.  Gharies  Tnmer  intend  haying  BpaaaX  ex- 
hibitions in  connectioa  with  the  Show,  and  a  display  of  Bases 
of  nnasoal  magnitude  is  aaticipated.  The  Pelaigoniiiin  So- 
ciety's 9b.om  is  also  postponed,  and  w411  be  held  at  Sovfth 
Kenrisgton  in  coojonction  with  the  Rose  Show. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Botal  Hobticvltdsai*. 

SociBTT  held  on  Tuesday  last,  Arthur  Grote,  Esq.,  F.L.8.,. 
Yice-President  in  the  chair,  the  following  candidates  woe 
ELECTED  Fellows  of  the  Society— yiz.,  C.  J.  Beiheli,  Xn. 
Bowman,  Ulick  John  Burke,  Kdwiud  Edwards,  Mis.  Fonntain^ 
Edmond  Gray,  Lieut.-Colonel  Cecil  lyes,  Hon.  Mrs.  Cecil  lyes, 
WUIiam  H.  Maie,  T.  W.  Chester  Master,  M.P.,  William  Napier„ 
Foster  W.  Proctor,  Lient-G^ieral  C.  Cameron  Shnte,  M.P.,. 
Mis.  lliomas,  Alfred  Tnsyor. 

—  We  remind  our  readeis  that  the  first  of  the  sieat  snm- 
mer  flower  shows  takes  place  on  Wednesday  next,  in  the  gardena 
of  the  Botal  Botakic  Sooiett,  Beoent's  Pabk.  The  er> 
hibition  will  be  aizanged  in  the  large  marquee,  which  Bbowa 
to  great  adyantage  the  excellent  plants  that  are  usually  placed 
in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered,  and  which,  well  arranged 
as  the  specimens  inyariably  are,  produce  a  highly  imposing^ 
display. 

—  We  imderstaad  permission  hM  been  giyen  to  Meson* 
John  Waterer  A  Sobs  of  Bagshot  to  hold  their  Exhibiiiok  op 
Bhosodbhdboitb  in  June  next  in  the  gardens  of  Gadogan 
Place,  Sloane  Street 


Two  hardy  Boiaginaceous  plants  with  some  attractiana 

are  NONNEA  LtrrEA,  a  natiye  of  Bnssia,  with  lanceolate 
hirsute  leayes  and  tubular  yellow  flowers;  and  Aiothbia. 
ECHIOIDES.  In  ihe  latter  the  funnel-shaped  bright  yellow 
corollas  are  fiye-lobed  with  a  dark  brown  spot  between  tt» 
lobes.    The  leayes  are  long  and  lanceolate. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mb.  Williajc 

TiLLEBT,  whicSt  oocnrred  on  the  25th  ult.  He  was  seyenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  was  gardener  to  the  Dukes  of  Portland 
at  Wdbeck  for  f orty-fiye  years.  Mr.  Tilleiy,  who  was  an  ex* 
celleat  gardener  and  an  estimable  man,  was  highly  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

—  IH  the  Cafe  house  at  Eaw  sevend  pretty  little  pteta 
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i  now  floweriDg  which  are  too  little  known  in  general  cnlti- 
Tation.  Qyanella  lutea,  introduced  in  1788  from  the  Cape,  is 
an  attractive  Liliaceous  bulbous  plant  of  easy  cultivation.  It 
sacceeds  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Pentlandia 
miniata  from  Peru,  has  two  or  three  orange-coloured  flowers 
on  an  umbellate  scape,  which  is  about  15  inches  in  height,  and 
appears  before  the  foliage  is  developed.  Babianarabro-cyanea 
has  the  outer  portion  of  the  perianth  dark  blue  with  a  crimson 
<nrcle  in  the  centre.  It  has  been  long  known,  having  been 
introduced  in  1794.  B.  stricta  has  dark  blue  fiow«n.  Both 
species  have  characteristic  tomentose  acute  leaves. 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  of  "W.  W."  oncaLOXTBED 

lilHEWASH  FOB  WALLS  (page  343),  "  H.  B."  observes  that  a 
very  nice  stone-coloured  limewash  which  wQl  not  mb  off  may 
be  obtained  by  adding  three  or  four  handfuls  of  the  best  Port- 
land cement  to  a  bucket  of  freshly  made  limewaah.  It  should 
l)e  well  stirred  up  before  using. 

Vbbt  beautiful  is  Magnolia  Yulan  (oonspicua)  in 

some  shrubberies  at  the  present  time,  its  leafless  branches 
l>eing  covered  with  half -opened  pure  white  flowers.  The  pyra- 
xnidal  form  and  free  habit  of  this  tree  entitles  it  to  a  prominent 
position  in  all  gardens.    It  is  a  native;  of  China. 

A  GOBBESPONDENT,  "N.  C.  P.,"  desires  to  know  the 

best  way  to  pbesebye  indiabubbeb  gabden  hose  from 
cracking  and  otherwise  perishing.  He  has  been  told  to  keep 
it  in  water  is  good,  but  this  he  fears  would  spoil  the  met^ 
fbcings.  Those  who  have  used  indiarabber  bote  might  nte- 
tnlly  communicate  their  experience  on  the  best  asode  of  pm- 
serving  it. 

We  recently  observed  in  Mr.  Ware's  Ninsezy,  TottM- 

bam,  two  pretty  alpine  Ranunculuses — ^vis.,  B.  am^exicanlis 
and  R.  Bertoloni.  The  former,  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  well 
known.  The  leaves  are  acuminate  and  dark  green ;  the  flowers 
are  large  and  pure  white,  with  the  yellow  stamens  clustered 
in  the  centre.  The  latter  is  a  rare  and  very  pretty  species 
from  th&  Tyrol,  with  dark  green  glossy  orbicular  leaves  deeply 
•crenated,  and  small  neatly  formed  whUe  flowen.  These  little 
plants  are  well  adapted  for  the  rockeiy. 

Of  the  many  attractive  Rosaceous  shrubs  which  adorn 

our  gardens  few  excel  Cydonia  sinensis,  introduced  from 
Ohina  in  1818.  The  flower  buds  before  expansson  are  a  bright 
•crimson  colour,  and  the  fully  opened  flowers  have  the  under 
side  of  the  petals  of  a  similar  hue,  whilst  the  inner  part  is 
most  delicately  suffused  with  a  lighter  tint.  The  flowers  are 
slightly  pendulous,  and  borne  in  very  numerous  dense  clusters. 
The  semi-double  variety  of  Prunus  (Amygdalopsis)  triloba,  so 
useful  for  forcing,  is  also  now  very  pretty  with  its  abundant 
pale  pink  blossoms. 

CARNATIONS   SOUVENIR   DE    LA   MALMAISON 
AND  LADY  MIDDLETON. 

The  excellence  of  Carnations,  either  when  grown  as  speci- 
mens for  adorning  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  or  for  the 
production  of  blooms  for  cutting,  is  beyond  question.  They  are 
never  unsightly  except  when  mismanaged.  As  cut  flowers 
they  are  invaluable,  and  for  masdreness  of  form  and  grateful 
peifnme  the  varieties  above  named  are  unsurpassed.  Their 
lasting  quality,  too,  is  Worthy  of  note.  We  have  used  the  same 
blowers  in  dressing  the  dinner  table  on  three  separate  occasions 
with  an  interval  of  one  week  between  each  time.  Of  course 
they  were  taken  care  of  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  until  required. 

Eveiyone  who  knows  anything  about  greenhouse  Carnations 
is  familiar  with  the  flue  old  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  but  I 
-do  not  know  that  Lady  Middleton  is  so  well  known.  It  is  as 
irobust  as  the  former,  darker  in  the  foliage,  and  the  flowers  are 
•of  a  rich  reddish  salmon  colour.  They  make  a  most  desirable 
paix.  We  flower  them  more  or  less  all  the  year  round  with 
^ery  little  trouble,  and  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  whom  it 
may  interest  I  give  an  outline  of  the  system  which  has  been 
▼ery  successfully  adopted  for  many  years. 

in.  September  the  desired  number  of  cuttings  are  taken  off, 
choosing  those  that  are  vigorous ;  then  the  requisite  number 
of  5-inch  pots  are  prepared  to  receive  them  by  being  well 
drained.  On  the  potsherds  a  layer  of  old  decomposed  manure  is 
placed,  and  then  the  pots  are  filled  fully  thiee  parts  with  a 
compost  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  and  a  dash  of  sand,  the  remain- 
ing space  being  filled  with  pure  sand.  The  cuttings  are  in- 
serted rather  thickly,  and,  having  dipped  the  pots  in  a  pail  of 
water  to  insure  saturation,  they  are  placed  near  the  glass  in 
file  front  of  a  eold  pit,  where  tb^  remain  all  winter  wMTreeeive 


no  more  attention  except  a  judicious  watering  occasipnally. 
The  following  March  the  cuttings,  being  well  rooted,  are 
potted-off  singly  into  3-inch  pots  and  replaced  in  their  old 
quarters ;  here  they  are  kept  moderately-idq^  Jor  about  a 
week,  and  receive  no  water  except  a  sprinkling  with  the 
syringe  two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  renders  shading  un- 
necessary, and  is,  I  think,  preferable.  When  rooting  into  the 
fresh  soil  freely  the  plants  are  watered  thoroughly  as  they 
require  it,  and  tiie  leading  shoots  are  pinched  off  in  order  that 
three  or  four  side  shoots  may  start  near  the  base  of  each  of 
the  plants.  In  about  two  months'  time  they  will  be  ready  to 
shift  into  6  or  7-inch  pots  according  to  their  size.  At  this 
and  all  successive  pottings  it  is  well  to  use  the  boQ  in  a  rough 
lumpy  state.  The  loam  we  have  is  rather  light  and  poor  when 
we  get  it,  but  is  brought  into  splendid  condition  by  being 
stacked  one  year  previously  to  being  used.  Layers  of  turf  and 
stable  manure  are  built-in  alternately,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
bone  meal,  and  the  whole  is  thoroughly  soaked  with  liquid 
manure  as  the  operation  proceeds. 

After  the  8-inch  shift  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  frame,  with 
slates  below  the  pots  to  prevent  the  entry  of  worms,  and  watered 
freely,  the  growth  being  equalised  by  pinching.  The  sashes 
are  taken  off  altogether  on  Gne  nights  so  that  the  plants  may  be 
refreshed  with  dew.  In  Septemb^,  or  as  soon  as  the  roots  have 
thorough  possession  of  the  soil,  the  plants  are  shifted  into  10  or 
12-inch  pots,  and  in  these  they  commence  flowering  the  following 
spring.  When  the  plants  become  rootbound  we  supply  them 
with  weak  liquid  mawBre  made  of  sheep  dung,  a  little  guano,  and 
soot.  Under  this  treatment  they  continue  to  flower  for  months, 
producing  that  fine  dark  foliage  which  is  so  chaiucteristic  of 
healthful  vigoar.  Those  wanted  for  later  flowering  are  pinched 
back,  while  if  very  large  specimens  are  wanted  they  are  potted 
in  18  or  20-inch  pots.  For  large  pots  we  mix  a  lot  of  broken 
crocks  with  the  soil  to  keep  it  sweet,  for  if  it  becomes  sour  the 
plants  soon  sicken  and  die.  Before  shifting  them,  too,  they 
are  well  watered,  and  do  not  require  any  more  until  they  have 
rooted  in  the  fresh  soil ;  but  flagging  is  prevented  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  syringe.  That  system  is,  I  consider,  essential 
to  the  svooenfnl  shifting  of  large  plants.  Now  that  the  plants 
are  large  enough,  it  is  an  easy  ma&er  to  have  a  contmuation  of 
bkwm.  With  good  management  they  may  be  kept  alive  for 
many  yean,  and  by  judicious  pinching  in  spring  and  keeping 
a  few  plants  in  a  growing  temperature — 46°  to  6(f  all  the 
winter — flowen  may  be  had  at  any  time. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  have  a  frame  full  of 
plants  of  these  two  varieties  that  stood  this  last  severe  winter 
with  only  a  single  mat  over  the  frame  and  a  little  loose  litter. 
This,  however,  was  frequently  covered  with  a  few  inches  of 
snow,  than  whidi  there  is  no  better  protector.  For  ten  weeks 
the  frame  was  never  uncovered  but  once,  when  we  gratified 
our  curiosity  with  a  peep  at  them.  They  are  now  looking  very 
healthy,  though  tot  the  greater  part  of  that  time  they  were 
frozen  aa  hard  as  poeslble,  the  thermometer  having  indicated 
as  many  as  80°  of  iroat— Colin  McLean,  N.B. 


NARCISSUSES.— No.  1. 


I  BECEKTLT  paid  a  visit  to  Tottenham  to  see  Mr.  Ware's 
hardy  plants,  and  foxmd,  as  I  expected,  the  Daffodils  in  full 
beauty.  A  large  portion  of  this  nursery  is  occupied  by  Nar- 
cissi, and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  these  charming  bulbs  were 
very  bright.  I  wonder  why  they  are  not  more  extensively 
grown  by  amateurs.  It  must  either  be  that  many  have  not 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  numerous  varieties  there  are,  or  else 
the  expense  of  the  choice  varieties  is  too  great.  When  I  say 
expense,  I  know  that  enthusiasts  never  consider  this,  but  stiU 
10«.  6d.  for  one  Daffodil  is  a  somewhat  long  price. 

The  genus  Narcissus  has  been  ably  monographed  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker,  and  the  three  sections  he  adopts  are  founded  on 
the  relative  lengths  of  the  corona  and  perianth  segments  as 
follows — 

1.  Magni-coronatse.  The  corona  as  long  as  the  divisions  of 
the  perianth  or  longer. 

2.  Medio-coronatse.  The  corona  half  as  long  as  the  perianth 
divisions. 

3.  Parvi-coTonatae.  The  corona  less  than  half  as  long  as  the 
perianth  divisions. 

After  this  brief  introduction  I  wiU  proceed  to  describe  under 
each  of  these  sections  a  few  of  the  leading  varieties  whidi 
were  in  bloom  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  and  leaving  for  a 
future  paper  a  more  detailed  list.  In  the  first  section  is  the 
grandest  Daffodil  that  I  have  yet  seen,  The  Emperor,  and  next 


JODBNAL  OF  EOBTICnLTDBB  AND  COTTAGB  QABDBNBK. 


is  lo  itiikiiig  that  I  oftii  inugine  Hr.  Borne  Jonea  or  Ur.  I  Mftjor  resembles  Ajax,  but  the  pemotli  U  a  At/it  ^S^- 
Hanim  goine  into  ecitades  orer  them.  Ajax  Major  ii  a  Te)7  Telemoniiu  pallidtia  haa  the  pemcUi  atiU  paler,  with  t^ 
flue  lingle  &iwer,  and  may  be  called  a  gold  wlf.    Trnmpet  |  corona  luJf  as  loDg.    Obvallaxu  maximni,  niih  the  periutt 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOKTIODLTDBB  ASD  COTTAQB  QABDBNBB. 


Bicolor  Honfleldi  with  splendid  floireTS.  The  perUnth  U  pnie  I  the  perianth  and  crown  ue  white  in  the  fonner,  the  ciowi 
white;  ttte  corona,  which  is  twice  as  long,  is  of  the  ticbcat  being  pale  snlpfaoi  in  the  latter.  Oneof  thebest  donUeaiu  thi 
gcid.    Oemnns  and  Uoicbatm  haTs  tmrnpet-ahaped  flowen ;  |  lectiou  is  Lobulatia  plenns,  with  very  bright  yellow  flowers. 
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Second  Section,-^!!!  this  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  Incom- 
pftrabilis  rarieties.  These  are  both  siogle  and  doable,  and 
some  of  the  latter  are  most  beautifully  flaked  or  suffused  with 
orange  or  citron.  These  are  called  by  Mr.  Ware  Aurantiarus 
flore-pleno.  Next,  there  is  a  beautiful  single  variety  called 
Aurantiacus  expansus.  Here  the  sulphur-coloured  perianth 
is  expanded,  or  its  petals  may  be  said  to  be  spread  out  like  an 
Elizabethan  ruff.  Incomparabilis  pallidus  aurantiacus  expansus 
despite  its  long  name  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  flower  is  single 
but  very  fine,  sulphur  and  gold  coloured.  Macleai  maximus 
has  a  white  perianth  and  yellow  corona,  the  flower  being  neatly 
formed.  Incomparabilis  sulphureus  plenns  is  an  excellent 
double  variety  with  very  large  sulphur-coloured  flowers.  In- 
comparabilis albus  expansus  (fig.  53)  is  a  magnificent  variety 
with  finely  formed  flowers,  the  perianth  being  white,  and  the 
corona  a  beautiful  clear  yellow.  The  third  section  I  will  refer 
to  in  my  notes  on  the  Tooting  collection. 

Florists  have  of  late  been  very  busy  in  classifying  and 
fielecting  a  large  collection  of  Daffodils  which  were  left  by  the 
late  Mr.  Leeds.  This  gentleman  spent  a  great  portion  of  his 
life  in  naming  and  classifying  these  flowers,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Barr  and  Mr.  Ware  are  gradually  briuging  into  commerce  all 
the  most  distinct  and  beautiful.  But  at  present  the  Leeds 
Narcissi  are  veiy  scarce  and  dear.  There  was  also  a  singular 
sport.  It  is  a  semi-double  flower,  gold  inside,  but  the  outer 
petals  are  veined  with  green.  Another  curious  form  in  the 
Leeds  beds  was  a  single  expanded  flower,  the  perianth  of 
which  was  of  two  colours.  Another,  only  bearing  the  No.  14, 
but  belonging  to  the  Incomparabilis  expansM  section,  has  a 
pure  white  expanded  perianth  with  a  deep  oiMigc  crown.  A 
more  delightful  contrast  cannot  be  imagincKl*— Wyld  Sayaoe. 

PLANT- GROWING  AT  COPT  HALL,  STIFFORD, 

ROMFORD. 

The  plant  houses  adjoining  the  residence  ef  Mr.  F.  Wagstaff 
are  at  all  times  worth  a  visit,  as  Mr.  Streeter,  the  gardener,  not 
only  knows  what  is  best  to  be  grown,  bat  also  Um  treatment 
the  many  species  and  varieties  require. 

The  stove,  a  good-sized  span-roofed  house,  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive both  to  the  owner,  visitors,  and  gardener.  The  west  end  is 
covered  with  two  plants  in  full  bloom  of  the  beautiful  wax- 
like Hoya  camosa,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Stephsnotis  floribunda 
completely  covers  the  opposite  end,  and  also  extends  up  the 
flides  a  co^iderable  distance.  It  is  growing  and  flowering  veiy 
freely  in  a  comparatively  small  tub,  18  inches  wide,  4  feet  long, 
•and  18  inches  deep ;  the  front  and  ends  are  covered  with 
virgin  cork,  over  which  pockets  formed  by  nailing  on  small 
lengths  of  the  narrowest  strips  are  distributed.  These  are  taste- 
fully flUed  with  Lycopodiums,  Ferns,  Begonias,  Panicums,  &c. 
The  Stephanotis  is  grrowing  in  a  soil  consisting  principally  of 
turfy  loam  with  a  slight  addition  of  leaf  soil  and  sand  rammed  in 
firmly,  and  a  few  broken  bricks  intermixed  at  planting  time. 
Weak  liquid  manure  is  given  at  every  watering  in  preference 
to  an  occasional  strong  dose.  Gardenias  are  also  well  grown. 
Fortunei  is  the  favourite  species,  preference  being  given  to 
young  plants,  and  carefully  avoiding  overpotting.  Dipladenia 
boliviensis  and  D.  amabilis  are  growing  freely,  and  usually 
flower  well  in  a  very  loamy  soil  and  rather  small  pots. 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum  on  a  globe  trellis  was  flowering 
Tery  freely,  and  was  extremely  useful  for  cutting  at  Easter, 
and  a  similarly  trained  plant  of  Jasmiuum  Sambftc  flore-pleno 
bas  produced  its  very  fragrant  double  white  blossoms  through- 
ont  the  winter  ;  in  fact  it  is  almost  perpetually  flowering,  and 
deserves  to  be  more  generally  grown.  Eacharis  amasonica 
receives  very  liberal  treatment,  and  usually  flowers  five  times 
during  the  year.  To  induce  flowering  the  plants  are  either 
shaken  out  and  the  strongest  repotted,  or  they  are  rested  about 
three  weeks  in  a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere,  re-introducing 
them  into  strong  heat  invariably  causing  them  to  bloom  afresh. 
In  either  case  it  is  very  important  that  the  bulbs  be  well 
matured  before  they  are  disturbed. 

The  Orchids  in  blooms  were  the  pretty  little  Dendrobinm 
pulchellum,  the  moisture  and  shade-loving  Cypripediom  bar- 
batnm,  Oncidium  sphacelatum.  the  very  attractive  Cattleya 
snperba,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse  (Bluntii),  &c.  Ferns  are 
particularly  well  grown  in  a  loamy  soil  mixed  with  old  broken 
bricks.  Saline  liquid  manure  is  occasionally  administered, 
evidently  with  excellent  results.  A  plant  of  Cibotium  princeps 
in  a  20-inch  pot  has  six  perfect  fronds,  each  folly  6  feet  m 
length.  Alsophila  anstrslis,  Gymnogianuna  chrysophylla, 
Asplemnm  nidns-avis  anstnOasicnm  (Neottoptens  nidos),  and 


Adiantnms  farleyense  and  amabOis  ate  all  very  fine.    Crotoiu, 
Dracsanas,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  are  also  well  represented. 

In  a  cool  plant  house.  Fuchsia  Arabella  Improved  grown  on 
the  roof  is  very  attractive.  Many  varieties  of  Fuchsias  are 
particularly  weU  adapted  for  training  up  pillars  over  archways, 
&c.,  but  none  surpass  Arabella  Improved.  Here  also  thoe 
were  numbers  of  Azaleas  both  trained  and  untrained  all  flower- 
ing freely.  Flag  of  Truce,  a  double  pure  white;  La  Belle 
Gandois,  salmon  and  white ;  Perryana,  dark  orange  scarlet ; 
Relne  des  Pays  Bas,  violet  pink  striped  with  crimson  and 
margined  with  white  ;  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  double,  xosj 
peach,  broadly  margined  with  white ;  and  Eulalie,  bluish  upper 
petals  spotted  with  carmine,  were  the  best.  Mr.  Streeter  bas 
raised  a  batch  of  seedling  Azaleas,  which  at  the  time  of  ourrisit 
were  only  just  opening.  The  seed-bearing  parent  was  SoQYenir 
de  Prince  Albert  crossed  with  Chelsonii  and  Roi  des  Beaat^ 

Half  standard  Tea  Roses  were  flowering  very  freely,  the  best 
being  Niphetos,  Madame  Falcot,  and  Souvenir  d*an  Ami. 
Mar^chal  Kiel  trained  on  a  globular  trellis  was  also  flowering 
freely,  and  both  this  and  the  Teas  ought  to  be  grown  wher- 
ever there  is  a  demand  for  cut  flowers.  Among  the  great 
variety  of  florists'  flowers  here  grown  one  of  the  best  things  is 
the  yellow-flowered,  dusty-leaved,  and  very  fragrant  Abyssinian 
Primrose  (Primula  verticillata).  It  is  grown  from  seed  sown 
annually  in  heat  and  treated  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
P.  sinensis.  The  Grapes  in  early  and  late  vineries  are  looking 
well,  the  bunches  plentiful  and  of  a  useful  size.  About  four 
hundred  Roses  are  grown,  and  all  with  tbe  exception  of 
Lamarqueand  Devoniensis  have  survived  the  past  severe  winter. 
Mr.  Streeter  shares  in  the  belief  that  there  are  three  varieties 
of  Devoniensis  of  which  they  had  specimens — viz.,  the  climbing 
variety,  and  the  flowers  of  the  others  being  cup-shaped  and 
Niphetos-like  respectively. — ^W.  Iooulden. 


EXTRA  WORK  AND  WAGES  IN  GARDENS. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Employers'  Difficulties,"  on  p.  346, 
**  Head  Gabdeneb  "  introduces  Uiis  subject,  which  is  unques- 
tionably an  important  one,  in  an  excellently  written  letter. 
Abstractedly  considered,  the  subject  of  extra  work  in  gardens 
— that  is,  work  done  after  the  regular  working  hours^-oaght 
not  to  be  expected,  much  less  enforced,  without  an  equiTalent 
of  extia  pay  being  granted.  On  that  point  I  quite  agree  with 
your  eorrespondent ;  but  on  page  283  I  was  considering  a 
special  and  exceptional  case,  and  I  endeavoured  to  derire  a 
lessoB  therefrom  that  possibly  might  be  useful  to  others  who 
might  have  a  *'  supreme  contempt  for  vegetable  and  fruit  ga^ 
deniag/'  and  yet  whose  flrst  thought  is  to  rush  off  at  six  o'clock 
to  laad  novels  and  poetiy.  If  "Head  Gabdener"  can 
defend  such  a  practice  as  indulged  in  by  such  sentimental 
indiTidnals,  I  have  simply  to  say  that  I,  as  a  head  gardener  of 
some  years'  standing,  am  quite  unable  to  do  so. 

I  am  aware  that  many  head  gardeners  expect  the  young  men 
under  them  to  work  "  over-hours,"  and  at  tne  same  time  regret 
that  thej  cannot  give  them  extra  money  for  their  labour ;  bat 
those  men  who  are  the  most  willing  to  work  at  such  times 
usually  gain  other  advantages  that  prove  of  considerable  ralue 
to  them.  It  is  not  men  who  are  ever  watching  the  clock,  and 
who  work  after  a  given  hour  grudgingly  and  grumbUngly, 
that  have  made  British  gardening  what  it  is.  Like  "  Head 
Gardbneb,"  I  learned  my  business  by  the  "  sweating  process ;" 
and  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  working  during  nnndreds 
of  hours  willingly  and  cheerfully  when  I  knew  that  extra  psy 
could  not  be  granted  me  ;  but  I  knew  also  that  the  gardener 
had  done  his  best  towards  obtaining  it,  and  that  fact  no  donbt 
made  work  the  more  easy  to  me.  I  have  also  a  further  recol- 
lection of  some  of  my  canfrhret  refusing  to  work  under  these 
circumstances  ;  and  when  I  look  at  the  position  now  occupied 
by  the  learners  of  my  youth  truth  compels  me  to  state  that 
not  one  of  those  who  can  be  best  described  as  rigid  six  o'dodc 
men  ever  attained  to  good  positions  in  the  gardening  world, 
but  some  of  them  became  soldiers  and  others  are  labonren. 
Of  the  real,  free,  willing  workers  scarcely  any  have  failed  to  wm 
for  themselves  appointments  of  trust  and  tolerably  lucratiTe, 
while  two  at  least  fill  situations  that  are  regarded  as  priiesin 
the  gardening  world. 

As  a  rule  it  is  not  the  employers  who  expect  young  men  m 
their  employ  to  do  overtime  work  for  which  they  are  not  paid. 
Many  gentlemen  will  not  incur  any  increase  of  expenditnie 
for  labour.  A  gardener  must  do  the  best  he  can  ^^^ 
means  at  his  disposal,  be  the  seasons  what  they  may.  W' 
densn,  for  tbeir  own  credit's  sake  and  with  a  desire  to  sso 
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things  in  the  best  posaible  order,  are  often  impelled  to  work 
and  to  expect  their  awistanta  to  aid  them  when  other  people 
aie  xesting.  I  know  no  elaas  of  men  who  do  so  mnch  lor 
**  nothing,"  as  your  coonespoMleat  pots  it»  as  gardeners  do,  bat 
I  call  it  working  either  for  k>ve  or  for  the  honour  of  the  crsf  t 
to  wluch  they  helong.  Certainly  I  cannot  oonoede  that  yoang 
men  who  wdk  overtime  without  aetoal  cash  pay  always  work 
far  "  nothing,**  for  many  an  example  tells  me  that  those  who 
w«re  the  most  willing  to  work  when  their  serrices  were  the 
most  needed  were  furthering  their  own  advancement,  and  some 
oC  thoae  workers — "  slaves  "  I  have  heard  them  termed — ^now 
XKnk  amongst  the  very  foremost  gardeners  in  Britain. 

I  should  be  heartily  glad  if  a  money  equivalent  coold  be 
made  to  every  worthy  and  willing  yoang  gaidenerdbr  his  aetoal 
aerrices  after  the  regular  walking  hours,  and  for  some  years  I 
httve  had  the  pleasure  of  so  leoompensing  my  assistants ;  but 
I  have  known  the  time  wheti  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  do  so, 
and  I  am  psanfolly  conscious  that  ^ere  are  many  gardeners 
sitaated  now  as  I  was  then.  Many  young  men  are  not  only 
ready  but  anxious  to  render  assistance  whenever  and  wherever 
it  is  urgently  required.  Unless  past  experience  goes  for  naught 
tbose  are  the  men  who  will  succeed  the  best,  and  who  wiU  in 
tlie  futors  maintain  the  high  diaracter  of  practical  gardening 
in  this  oonntry.>^A  Nookchkbn  Gabbisn jib. 


HAWFINCHES  AND  BULLFINCHEa 

I  THzmE  ''  WiLTBiEncB  Bbciob  "  18  in  error  in  thinking  the 
hawfinch  does  not  breed  in  tiiis  country.     I  have  always 
nnderstood  that  it  breeds  pretty  commonly — in  England  at 
leaat,    For  the  last  tve  years  to  my  knowledge  one  or  two 
pairs  have  bred  in  the  pleasure  grounds  here,  high  up  in  a 
Dootch  Fir  once — ^the  only  time  I  have  found  out  their  nest, 
bat  I  have  seat  the  yoong  ones  every  season.    Last  year  I 
found  one  yoong  bird  dead  on  the  lawn,  and  in  1877  I  caught 
tibiee  young  ones  after  they  had  flown  and  caged  one  of  them 
to  see  if  I  could  rear  it,  placing  the  cage  in  a  tree  near  where 
I  found  the  birds,  hoping  that  the  old  birds  would  feed  it.  The 
hawfinch  is  a  very  shy  bird,  however,  and  though  the  cage 
was  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  grounds  they  must  have 
forsaken  their  progeny,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  second  or 
third  day  I  found  the  bird  dead  in  the  cage,  apparently  starved 
to  death.    The  same  season  three  old  bLrds  were  caught  in  a 
net  on  the  Pea  rows,  where  they  had  been  doing  much  damage 
for  some  time.    But  we  do  not  wage  war  against  them  for 
theae  reasons,  and  hope  to  see  them  increase.    In  some  ttuis 
lam  told  they  are  quite  plentiful,  bat  I  never  thought  Tb^ 
were  gregarious,  like  the  starling,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gardener. 
Ab  to  the  bullfinch,  I  may  state  3iat  no  crops  of  Gooseberries, 
Ooixants,  and  similar  small  fruits  have  been  gathered  for  many 
years  by  the  cottage  gardeners  in  our  neighbourhood  owing  to 
the  destruction  worked  by  bullfinches  alone.    They  have  never 
been  known  to  be  so  scarce  as  this  season ;  in  fact,  few  or  none 
have  been  seen,  and  the  consequences  are  small  fruits  never 
pxomised  better.    Not  a  bud  appears  to  have  been  touched  in 
the  garden  here,  but  for  years  back  we  have  been  at  both  much 
tpooue  and  ejqpense  in  protecting  the  trees,  and  not  always 
with  success.    The  assertion  of  your  correspond^it,  **J.  B.  S.  C," 
that  the  bird  attacks  fruit  buds  in  quest  of  insects  is,  I  think, 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  no  insects  infest  the  buds  of  some 
trees  that  they  patronise  most — the  Black  Currant  for  example. 
In  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  local  papers  here  a  few 
years  ago  between  an  enthusiastic  naturalist  and  a  horticultural 
enemy  of  the  bullfinch,  the  former,  I  remember,  was  soreiy 
tried  becanee  he  comld  not  discover  the  insects  that  the  birds 
were  soppoaed  to  be  after,  but  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  erope  of  several  birds  **  shot  in  the  act "  were  crammed 
with  plmnp  buds  simply  shelled  of  their  outer  seales.    It  would 
be  well  if  some  of  our  professed  omitholon^ists  were  as  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  subjects  on  which  they  write  as  your 
correspondent  the  "  Wiltbhibb  Bbctob,"    It  was  a  reverend 
naturalist  of  considerable  repute  who,  in  giving  evidence  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  the  Bird  Act,  stated  tlukt  the  reputed 
destructiveness  of  the  bullfinch  had  no  existence  except  "  in 
the  ignorant  prejudices  of  gardeners  I  "—a  statement  which 
showed  that  the  witness  was  utterly  ignorant  on  a  subject 
about  which  he  profoMsd  to  be  well  informed. — J.  S.  W., 
WoHle^,  SheJMd. 

I  CAN  assure  your  ever-welcome  correspondent,  "Wiltshibb 
Bbctob,"  that  he  is  labouring  imder  a  mistake  in  supposing 
that  hawfinches  do  not  breed  in  this  countxy.   We  ksow,  very 


frequently  to  our  cost,  that  they  do  so  at  this  place.  They 
generally  select  some  of  the  tall  old  Apple  or  Pear  trees  in  the 
orchard  to  build  their  nest  in,  but  what  they  feed  upon  during 
incubation  I  know  not,  as  I  have  nevtf  observed  them  destroy 
the  buds  of  fruit  trees.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  ready  to  fly, 
however,  the  old  birds  make  sad  havoc  with  the  choice  Marrow 
Peas,  and  the  eel^ty  with  which  they  will  rip  ap  the  pods 
witii  their  powerful  beaks  is  somewhat  astonishing.  Sparrows 
and  tomtite  are  very  destructive,  but  a  pair  of  hawfinches 
will  do  more  execution  in  an  hour  than  a  dozen  sparrows.  For- 
tunately they  are  very  shy  birds,  and  a  little  perseverance  in 
shx>oting  at  them  soon  scares  Uiem.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  sexes  separate  during  the  winter,  in  the  same 
manner  aa  chaffinohes,  as  during  the  iaat  severe  winter  one  of 
my  men  caught  two  splendid  cock  birds  in  a  wooden  trap 
cage,  but  we  saw  no  signs  of  the  hen  birds.  We  are  generally 
pestered  with  bullfindHes,  and  wage  war  against  them  when- 
ever they  appear;  but  the  tomtits  which  destroy  so  many 
Pears  in  the  autumn  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  To  secure 
their  nests  at  breeding  time  is  the  best  remedy,  as  the  little 
scoundrels  are  so  prolific  that  half  a  dozen  nests  will  stock  a 
whole  place.— John  Coz,  Mcdleaf. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING- 

BBDDiira  Plants. — ^The  process  of  hardening  off  aU  kinds  of 
tender  plants  intended  for  subtropical  bedding  should  be  done 
with  great  caution,  as  to  transfer  them  at  once  from  heated  struc* 
tures  to  the  open  air  will  give  them  a  very  severe  check,  but  if 
gradually  exposed  to  light  and  air  they  continue  to  grow  and 
retain  their  natural  habit  and  coloure.  Amateurs  and  others  are- 
often  perplexed  at  this  time  how  to  provide  room  for  the  numerous 
plants  that  crowd  the  houses.  Some  of  the  hardier  plants,  such  as 
Lobelias  and  Pyrethrums,  will  do  well  planted  out  under  a  south 
wall  in  prepared  soil,  and  can  be  lifted  and  transplanted  at  pleasure,, 
thus  dispensing  with  both  boxes  and  pots.  Alternantheras  can 
also  be  most  conveniently  transplanted  without  having  been  pre> 
viously  grown  iu  pots,  and  the  most  popular  plan  is  to  prepare  a 
moderately  hot  dungbed  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil,  into  which 
the  cuttings  or  small  plants  are  dibbled  about  4  inches  apart. 
When  the  plants,  sre  established  gradnaUv  harden  them  off,  and 
as  the  weather  becomes  mild  and  settled  the  lights  or  other  tem^ 
porary  coverings  may  be  removed  j  and  when  the  plants  are 
required  they  ^1  be  dwarf,  bushy,  and  finely  coloured,  and  well 
furnished  with  small  fibrous  roots.  Mesembryanthemum  cordi- 
folium  variegatum,  Ooleuses,  and  Iresines  are  best  transplanted 
from  pots,  and  should  be  well  hardened  and  established  before 
planting  out.  Bedding-out  in  most  localities  is  beet  deferred  until 
the  end  of  the  month.  Calceolarias,  however,  Echeverias,  and 
Sempervivums  may  be  permanently  planted,  and  the  beds  prepared 
for  receiving  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Ac,  leaving  the  more  tender 
plants  until  last. 

CUCFMBERS.— Where  growine  in  houses  and  frames  the  planta 
are  mostly  well  established,  and  require  plenty  of  water  both  at 
the  root  and  overhead.  Ventilate  freely  during  hot  mornings,  and 
close  the  frames,  Ac,  early  in  the  afternoon.  Continue  to  cover 
up  dung  frames  with  mats  every  night,  as  this  will  prevent  the- 
temperature  from  falling  too  low  on  frosty  nights.  Add  more  soil 
to  the  mounds  where  the  roots  have  begun  to  appear  on  the  sur* 
face.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  cover  the  bed  about  2  inches  deep 
with  a  mixture  of  light  loam  and  well-decomposed  manure. 

Bidge  Cucumbers  may  be  grown  sucoessfullv  in  most  dry  and 
warm  soils.  The  usual  method  of  growing  tnem  is  to  make  a 
trench  about  2^  feet  wide  and  a  foot  deep,  placing  the  soil  on  one 
side ;  then  fill  the  trench  with  well-seasoned  hot  manure,  grass 
mowings,  or  any  substances  that  will  supply  an  artificial  warmth 
for  a  time  j  let  this  material  rise  about  a  foot  above  the  surface^ 
and  on  this  place  the  soil  that  was  first  taken  out  of  the  trench. 
Plants  that  have  been  previously  hardened  may  be  planted  out 
and  protected  with  handiights  at  night  until  established.  Vege- 
table Marrows  also  thrive  well  when  treated  in  a  similar  way.  If 
handiights  cannot  be  obtained  flower  pots  may  be  employed  to 
cover  the  plants  for  a  few  nights.  Liberal  sunpliee  of  water  to 
the  roots  will  be  neeessary  during  hot  dry  weather.  ^ 

TOMATOBa — The  demand  for  Tomatoes  has  become  very  great^ 
and  they  are  now  grown  in  large  quantities  to  supply  the  markets 
both  at  home  and  on  the  continent.  No  garden  however  small 
need  be  without  them,  as  they  are  easily  cultivated,  especially 
thriving  in  a  rich  and  weU-pulverised  soil,  but  they  require  a 
warm  situation.  Spaces  on  walls  are  certainly  very  desirable  for 
the  plants,  but  are  by  no  means  essential.  The  great  secret  or 
success  is  to  have  well-established  plants  to  commence  with,  then 
place  them  in  a  warm  situation,  support  them  with  sticks,  and 
keep  them  well  stopped  above  the  blooms  j  this  admits  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  and  enables  them  to  ripen  an  earlv  crop.  Late- 
fruiting  plants  are  almost  useless  in  this  country,  for  rf  the  fruits 
are  not  npe  before  the  temperature  begins  to  fall  m  the  autumn 
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^hey  are  generally  attacked  by  disease,  and  the  whole  crop  as 
destroyed. 

Dwarf  Eidnbt  Beaks  and  Sgarlbt  Runnbrs.— The  main 
crop  of  these  should  be  sown  at  once ;  they  are  generally  safe  when 
sown  abont  the  10th  of  May.  The  dwarf  or  French  Biean  is  most 
suitable  for  small  gardens,  requiring  no  sticks,  and  may  be  grown 
in  rows  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart.  Canadian  Wonder  and 
Negro  Long-podded  are  well  known  and  reliable  yarieties ;  the 
first  produces  pods  of  an  immense  length,  but  is  later  in  bearing 
than  the  latter-named  rariety.  No  yegetable  withstands  drought 
in  summer  better  than  these  dwarf  Beans.  Champion  Runner 
3eans  grow  yery  tall  and  require  strong  supports,  but  their  pro- 
ductiyeness  well  repays  the  trouble  and  outlay.  These  are  also 
■yery  useful  for  coyermg  palings  or  unsightly  buildings,  and  an 
•ornamental  as  well  as  a  useful  screen  may  be  rapidly  formed  by 
cowing  them  in  a  rich  well-prepared  soil.  They  must  be  mulched 
and  well  watered  in  dry  weather,  otherwise  the  flowers  do  not  set 
freely.  Market  gardeners  make  a  point  of  growing  them  without 
supports,  and  whole  fields  of  them  may  be  seen  planted  in  rows 
about  8  feet  apart. 

RosBS.  —  Veiy  slowly  haye  these  started  this  season.  Bleak 
north  and  east  winds  with  frequent  frost  has  kept  them  yery  late 
indeed,  and  we  doubt  yery  much  if  there  will  be  any  Roses  fit  to 
cut  by  the  dates  fixed  for  the  earlier  Rose  shows.  Notwithstand- 
ing toese  drawbacks  the  plants  are  for  the  most  part  breaking 
well,  the  growths  are  short  and  sturdy,  and  apparently  quite 
hardened  to  the  seyerity  of  the  weather.  A  keen  look-out  must 
be  kept  for  the  caterpillar,  which  curls  itself  up  in  the  youn^  and 
amall  foliage,  and  finally  deyours  the  fiower  bud :  hand-pickmg  is 
the  only  safe  remedy.  Those  who  cannot  giye  tne  trees  a  mulch- 
ing of  manure  we  adyise  to  sprinkle  the  soil  well  with  blood 
jnanure  (which  can  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  price)  when  it  is 
likely  to  rain.  We  treated  some  last  season  in  tnis  way^  and  the 
improyement  was  considerable  both  in  their  growth,  foliage,  and 
'bloom. 

y  I0LBT8. — ^These  may  now  be  shaken  out  and  diyided  into  single 
crowns,  remoying  all  runners,  and  plant  them  singly  in  well  pre- 
pared ground,  planting  them  about  9  inches  apart.  They  will  if 
attended  to  during  the  summer  make  fine  and  useful  plants  for 
lifting  in  the  autumn.  The  Czar,  Neapolitan,  and  Lee's  Victoria 
J^gina  are  amongst  the  more  popular  yarieties. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHBN  GARDBN. 

CuTTiiro  Asparagus  is  an  operation  now  requiring  almost  daily 
attention.  Where  Asparag^  is  grown  upon  the  trench  or  blanched 
aystem  fine  soil  or  sand  must  be  placed  oyer  the  crowns  so  as 
to  blanch  the  heads  to  a  length  of  6  or  8  inches.  When  cutting 
ior  use  the  soil  should  be  dniwn  aside  so  that  the  other  heads 
may  not  be  destroyed,  replacing  it  afterwards.  Where  green 
Asparagns  is  required  the  crowns  should  not  be  ooyered  deeper 
than  from  8  to  4  inches,  otherwise  there  is  more  stem  left  uncut 
than  in  the  blanched  state,  which  is  only  wasting  the  strength  of 
the  plants.  Any  plants  that  will  be  required  for  forcing  should 
'be  cut  from  as  htue  as  possible,  or  the  roots  will  be  so  weakened 
and  the  growth  matured  so  late  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  early 
work  next  season.  Sow  late  Peas  in  well-enriched  ground.  Few 
yarieties  excel  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Telegraph,  and  Culyerwell's  Prolific 
as  tall  yarieties,  and  Veitch's  Perfection,  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  Omega 
as  medium-growing  yarieties.  Let  the  most  forward  of  the  Celeiy 
plants  be  planted  out  after  being  hardened-off.  Celery  sown 
early  in  March  can  be  pricked-out  in  the  open  ground,  choosing  a 
aheltered  situation,  and  making-up  beds  of  rich  fine  soil  8  inches 
thick.  Shade  the  young  plants  from  bright  sun  until  established, 
and  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water.  Seed  beds  of  Broccoli. 
Cauliflower,  Ac,  will  require  attention  to  preyent  the  rayages  of 
slugs  and  the  Turnip  fly.  Dust  the  plants  when  moist  with  dj^ 
wood  ashes  or  quicklime.  Attention  will  also  be  required  to 
ward  off  the  sparrows  from  Peas,  soot  being  useful.  As  rotatoes 
adyance  in  growth  keep  the  soil  drawn  up  to  the  haulm,  hoeing 
preyiously  to  check  weeds:  and  if  croppmg  between  the  rows 
with  Brussels  Sprouts,  Ac,  is  intended,  fork  the  spaces  between 
the  rows.  A  moderate  earthing  only  should  be  giyen  to  early 
crops  of  Potatoes,  as  it  tends  to  retard  the  crop,  and  should  only 
be  practised  to  preyent  the  tubers  becoming  green.  The  Cauli- 
flowers raised  in  heat  will  be  hardened  off  and  fit  to  plant  out, 
also  early-sown  Brussels  Sprouts.  Plant  both  without  further 
•delay,  also  the  late  thinnings  fromhandlights  and  frames.  Proyide 
rich  soil  for  Cauliflowers  under  handlights,  and  supply  water  or 
liquid  manure  liberally.  The  lights  may  be  remoyed,  utilising 
them  for  ridge  Cucumbers  and  Yegetable  Marrows.  Let  the  early 
cropjB  of  Turnips  be  thinned  out  before  they  become  drawn,  water- 
ing in  dry  weather.  Make  another  sowing  in  shallow  soils  upon 
a  north  border.  A  break  in  the  succession  of  Radishes  and 
Lettuces  can  only  be  preyented  by  frequent  sowings,  obserying  in 
the  case  of  Lettuces  to  sow  in  drills  and  ayoid  transplanmig. 
Spinach  running  Quickly  should  be  sown  frequently,  taking  a 
row  or  two  between  the  rows  of  Peas  at  each  sowing  of  tiie  latter 
will  keep  up  the  suooession.    Let  there  be  no  delay  in  pricking 


out  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  f^yoys.  drc,  sown  at  the  baie 
of  walls,  as  soon  as  they  become  fit,  and  planting  out  LettnoeB  in 
rich  soil  in  open  situations.  A  sowing  of  Endiye  may  be  made  if 
it  be  wanted  yeiy  early,  but  the  end  of  the  month  is  usually  soon 
enouffh ;  sow  it  in  drills,  and  thin  out  preferably  to  transplanting, 
which  causes  the  plants  to  run.  If  it  ns  necessary  to  make  aooUier 
sowing  of  Parsnips  and  Carrots  it  should  be  done  now,  as  nme 
people  do  not  like  the  roots  when  large,  but  prefer  them  of  znode* 
rate  size ;  besides,  the  later  plants  keep  better  than  the  eailier. 
The  stems  of  Brassicas  sroing  off  should  be  remoyed,  as  to  lesTe 
them  only  impoyerishes  the  soil  and  has  an  untidy  appeanmoe. 
Let  the  yacant  ground  be  at  once  dug  up  so  that  it  maj  be  sweet- 
ened, such  mund  will  then  be  ayaiUble  for  Peas,  Celery,  French 
and  Runner  Beans.  Mulching  is  a  commendable  practice  in  yege- 
table culture,  especially  in  light  soils,  as  it  preseryes  an  eqnility 
of  moistare  at  the  roots,  which  is  so  aesirable  to  secure  the  risonr 
of  the  plants  and  the  staying  qualities  of  the  crop.  A  mnlching 
of  2  to  8  inches  thickness  of  decomposed  manure  to  snch  crops  as 
Globe  Artichokes,  Peas,  French  ana  Runner  Beans,  Ganliflowea, 
or  indeed  auj  crops  that  admit  of  its  application,  acts  rerj  bene- 
ficially, and  is  the  best  way  of  appl^g  manure  in  summer;  bnt 
it  should  not  be  applied  until  the  soil  is  well  warmed  by  the  Bun. 
and  is  preferably  preceded  by  weU  looseninff  the  surface  ana 
affording  a  good  watering.  Leeks  that  haye  been  forwarded  in 
heat  should  be  planted  out  in  well-manured  trenches  as  for 
Celery,  by  which  monster  blanched  stalks  are  had.  The  prodoo- 
tiyeness  of  Rhubarb  is  improyed  by  watering  liberally  with  liquid 
manure ;  guano  water,  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon,  is  most  stimalating,  well 
repaying  Uie  expenditure  and  labour. 

CuTOts  in  frames  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  water,  drawing 
eyery  alternate  phmt  as  they  become  larse  enough,  so  as  to  tSm 
those  left  eyery  adyantage.  Do  not  allow  Potatoes  to  want  for 
water,  and  draw  the  lights  off  by  day,  utilising  the  frames  or  pits 
as  they  become  cleared  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons.  Harden  off 
Tomatoes  preparatory  to  planting  them  out  of  doors,  which  may 
be  done  shortly  against  walls,  and  in  the  open  ground  towards  the 
end  of  the  montf  If  the  season  proye  fayourable  they  do  well 
in  rows  about  4  feet  apart,  with  uie  plants  8  feet  amndsr  and 
secured  to  stakes.  Plant  out  when  oonyenient  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Ridge  Cucumbers,  and  Gk>urds  under  handglasses,  forwarding  in 
pits  Capsicums  and  Egg  Plants. 

HARDT  FRUIT  OARDKN. 

Apricots  haye  set  remarkably  well,  and  the  growth  is  rerj 
healthy.    All  shoots  not  ayailable  for  laying-in  should  be  stopped 
at  the  third  joint  with  a  yiew  to  secure  spurs  close  to  the  waSl^ 
and  this  will  tend,  by  admitting  more  light  and  air,  to  the  prodno- 
tion  of  solidified  erowth.     Thinning  should   commence  early, 
especially  where  fine  fruits  are  desired,  remoying  that  bad^ 
placed  and  those  not  disposed  to  swell  freely.    Leaye,  howerer, 
a  sufficiency  to  meet  probable  requirements  for  tarts,  bnt  not  to 
sucn  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  crop  retained  for  ripenin^^, 
for  by  oyercropping  in  the  earliest  stages  fine  well-swelled  fnut 
can  neyer  be  obtained.    Peaches  and  Nectarines  also  are  setting 
well  and  growing  strongly.    Do  not  neglect  disbudding,  lookin| 
oyer  each  tree  frequently,  remoying  a  few  growths  each  time ;  and 
when  the  fruit  is  fairly  set  and  on  the  swelling,  if  there  is  anr 
trace  of  aphis  syringe  thoroughly  with  tobacco  juice  diluted  with 
six  times  the  quantity  of  water,  or  nicotine  soap  2  oxs.  to  the 
gallon  of  water.    Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears  haye  aomidant  strong 
blossoms,  and  will  no  doubt  set  well ;  but  means  of  protection 
should  be  at  hand  in  case  of  frost,  as  wall  fruit  should  neyer  be 
trusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  weather.    Keep  a  strict  watch 
for  caterpillars,  as  they  soon  impair  the  health  of  the  trees  and 
disfigure  or  destroy  the  fruit.    An  abundant  crop  of  GoosebenieB 
and  Currants  appear  assured,  and  though  catcspillais  may  not 
haye  been  seen  as  yet  the  busnes  should  he  freouently  examined, 
and  wheneyer  the  caterpillars  are  found  dust  tnem  with  freshly 
£pround  hellebore  powder  on  a  calm  eyenin^  or  early  morning 
whilst  the  bushes  are  wet  with  dew.    Vines,  like  eyeiything  else, 
are  late  in  starting;  those  against  walls  will  require  to  be^ 
budded  shortly,  and  in  case  of  mildew  appearing  dust  with  flowers 
of  sulphur.    Strawberries  will  be  late,  but  the  trusses  are  growing 
strongly.     Remoye  all  weeds,  and  midch  at  once  between  ue 
rows  and  plants  with  fresh  stable  litter,  which  will  be  washed  by 
rains  and  render  it  suitable  for  the  ripe  fruit  to  rest  upon.  Straw- 
berry plants  that  haye  been  forced  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open 
quarters  about  2  feet  apart  eyery  way,  makmg  the  soil  firm  abont 
tne  balls  and  giying  a  good  watering.     They  will  afford  some 
fruit  late  this  season  and  an  abundant  crop  next,  after  which  aej 
should  be  cleared  off  the  ground.    Mulch  recently  planted  trait 
trees  with  rather  short  manure,  giying  a  good  watermg  if  ofc^ 
saiY,  and  if  the  water  is  applied  a  little  warmer  than  the  soil  n 
will  be  an  adyantage. 

vRuiT  Honsn. 

Ptfie«.»<:!hangeable  weather  necessitates  cazefol  attention  a 
the  cultiyation  of  Pines,  especially  as  regards  plants  with  the  fnut 
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down,  which  is  not  infrequently  scorched  if  the  ventilation  is  not 
carefullT  attended  to.  ikrgB  well-finished  fruits  are  onlj  to  be 
obtained  by  strict  attention  to  details,  especially  when  the  plants 
are  cultivated  in  pots.  Watering  will  require  attending  to  once  a 
week,  but  indiscriminate  periodical  waterings  should  he  avoided, 
not  affording  it  unless  required,  and  then  liberally.  Plants  that 
have  heat  at  the  roots  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  need  more 
water  than  those  having  the  heat  furnished  by  fermenting 
materials ;  the  former  should  have  a  suppl;^  as  often  as  required, 
on  every  occasion  mizin|^  a  little  guano  with  the  water  j  1  !b.  to 
twenty  gallons  of  water  is  a  suitable  Quantity.  Admit  air  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  maintain  the  temperature  during  vthe  day 
at  80^  to  90°,  closing  at  85° ;  but  unless  it  be  desirable  to  enlarge 
the  crowns  do  not  entirely  close  the  house.  Fire  heat  must  be 
employed  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  70°  at  ni^ht 
and  75°  in  the  day,  the  bottom  heat  being  kept  at  80°  to  90°,  as  with 
ihe  bottom  heat  steady  a  few  de^ees  variation  in  the  atmosphere 
is  not  of  great  consequence.  Syringe  the  house  and  plants  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  according  to  the  weather,  and  maintain  the 
atmosphere  in  such  a  condition  as  is  likely  to  secure  the  perfect 
development  of  the  fruit. 

Melons. — Directly  any  of  the  fruits  begin  to  change  colour  for 
ripening  water  must  be  entirely  withheld  as  regaras  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  nearly  so  at  the  roots,  and  if  the  temperature  be  in- 
oreased  5°  it  will  tend  to  heighten  the  flavour.  If  there  be  any 
trace  of  red  snider  the  pipes  should  be  coated  with  sulphur,  but 
not  very  thickly,  and  it  should  be  also  dusted  over  the  foliage. 
To  accelerate  the  ripening  withhold  water  and  increase  the  tempe- 
rature as  for  fruits  that  have  commened  ripening,  but  this  must 
not  bo  attempted  until  the  fruits  are  fully  swelled.  *'  Cracked " 
fruits  usually  result  from  the  atmosphere  being  too  close  and 
moist,  and  the  plants  prompted  by  too  rich  soil  oeing  unusually 
vigorous.  If  there  be  the  least  indication  of  the  fruit  cracking 
cut  the  Yine  about  half  way  through  with  a  knife  a  few  joints 
below  the  fruit,  which  will  reduce  the  flow  of  sap ;  at  the  same 
time  increase  evaporation  by  a  drier  atmosphere  and  by  withhold- 
ing water  at  the  roots.  Continue  to  fertilise  the  blossoms  on  suc- 
<»88ional  plants  daily,  pinching  off  the  points  of  the  shoots  one  or 
two  joints  beyond  the  flower,  maintaining  a  rather  dry  well  venti- 
lated atmosphere.  Plants  which  have  the  fruit  swelling  should  be 
syringed  freely  at  about  8  P.M.,  damping  the  floors  several  times  a 
^y  in  hot  weather,  and  only  shade  to  prevent  flagging ;  ventilate 
fr»ely  whenever  the  weather  admits.  Fumigate  moderately  two 
or  three  evenings  in  succession  if  thrips  appear.  Prepare  for 
planting  in  pits  or  frames  as  they  become  cleared  of  forced  vege- 
tables and  bedding  plants.  After  the  fruit  of  plants  in  pits  attain 
to  the  size  of  an  egg  earth  up  the  plants,  raismg  the  fruits  upon 
slates,  and  keep  the  growths  well  thinned  out.  Attention  will 
still  be  required  in  renewing  the  linings  to  the  beds  and  applying 
thick  nieht  coverings.    Pot  off  seedlings  and  sow  for  succession. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — ^There  must  not  be  any  lack  of  water  at 
the  roots  of  these  plants,  as  when  the  sun  is  powerful  the  fruits 
are  apt  to  have  the  skin  dried  and  they  do  not  swell  truly  after- 
wards. After  the  fruit  swelling  a  brisk  moist  atmosphere  is 
essentia]  to  ensure  ^ood  fruit,  supplying  liberally  with  liquid 
manure  until  the  fruit  changes  colour,  when  it  must  be  discon- 
tinued and  watering  less  at  the  roots.  Admit  air  liberally  when- 
ever the  weather  is  favourable,  avoiding  drying  currents.  No- 
thing is  so  advantageous  as  well  thinning  the  fruit,  especially 
of  the  large  varieties  as  President,  James  Veitch  (a  magnificent 
fruit),  Dr.  Hogg,  and  British  Queen,  also  those  very  handsome 
Tarieties  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Sir  Harry 
also  attains  to  a  grand  size  when  well  thinned,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  Strawberries  for  forcing.  A  dish  of  Strawberries  com- 
posed of  a  dozen  to  the  pound  is  very  much  more  imposing  than 
when  the  number  is  much  greater.  Bee  that  late  plants  are  free 
of  aphides,  and  fumigate  if  there  be  the  least  trace  of  them.  Do 
not  jceep  the  fruiting  plants  a  day  longer  in  the  houses  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  hardly  possu>le  to  force  Strawberries 
without  uieir  being  infested  with  red  spider.  The  plants  should 
be  attended  to  at  least  twice  a  day  for  water,  and  in  bright 
weather  three  times,  but  not  watering  indiscriminately. 

Cherry  House. — The  Cherries  will  by  this  time  have  stoned, 
those  remaining  being  safe.  If  the  crop  is  heavy  the  quantity 
should  be  reduced  at  once  so  as  to  benefit  those  remaining.  Former 
instructions  as  to  accelerating  the  ri^ning  of  the  fruit,  and  also 
with  regard  to  sprinkling  and  syringing  remain  in  force  (see  last 
calendar),  which  are  essential  to  maintain  the  atmospheric  con- 
dition in  a  suitable  state,  but  the  border  must  be  seen  to,  not  rest- 
ing satisfied  with  the  surface  appearing  moist,  as  that  is  often 
illusory,  giving  if  necessary  a  plenteous  supply,  as  it  is  important 
that  the  border  at  this  period  of  growth  be  thoroughly  moist. 
Precautionary  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  by  placing  some 
garden  netting  over  the  ventilators  with  the  mesh  small  enough  to 
exclude  sparrows  and  other  birds.  In  ventilating  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  the  Cherries  get  wet. 

Orchard  House. — ^Apricots  are  now  well  set,  and  where  in  great 
abundance  they  should  be  moderately  thinned,  removing  the 
sm^eet  and  such  as  are  badly  placed  for  receiving  light  and  air. 
At  the  same  time  strong  or  superfluous  shoots  should  be  removed 


or  pinched  back  so  as  to  maintain  the  symmetry  of  the  trees,  and 
look  over  the  trees  frequently,  keeping  the  growths  moderately 
thin  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  all  parts  of  the  trees.  The 
trees  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water  whether  they  are 
growing  in  pots  or  planted  out,  employing  weak  liquid  manure 
about  twice  a  week,  out  this  more  particuUrly  applies  to  trees  in 
pots,  which  may  also  have  the  top-dressing  renewed.  The  foliage 
should  be  carefully  and  freauently  looked  over  for  caterpillars 
which  feed  upon  the  young  shoots  and  leaves.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines have  set  very  abundantly,  and  are  often  attacked  by 
aphides  at  this  stage.  These  pests  can  be  destroyed  by  syringing 
with  quassia  water  composed  of  4  ozs.  of  chips  boued  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  gallon  of  water,  adding  1  oz.  of  soft  soap.  If  the 
trees  are  generally  infested  fumigation  is  by  far  the  best  remedy, 
and  is  most  effective  if  done  during  calm  evenings  when  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  is  perfectly  dry.  The  garden  engine  is  also  a  good 
means  of  keeping  down  insects,  and  should  be  employed  every 
morning,  for  trees  that  have  the  fruit  fairly  set,  about  7  a.m.  on 
those  days  which  promise  to  be  fine.  Mildew  sometimes  attacks 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  after  its  appearance  there  must  be 
no  delay  in  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Cherries  do  not  set 
without  free  ventilation  is  provided,  and  they  are  very  subject  to 
attacks  of  the  black  aphis,  which  yields  to  repeated  fumigation, 
or  syringe  with  tobacco  water  supplemented  by  frequent  washings 
with  the  garden  engine.  In  the  case  of  an  excess  of  fruit  setting 
it  may  be  necessary  to  thin  it  out,  doing  so  carefully  with  Grape 
scissors.  Fig  trees  in  pots  or  planted  out  must  not  be  neglected 
for  water,  as,  if  they  are  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  the  check  will 
most  likely  cause  the  fruit  to  drop.  Ventilation  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  the  ventilators  being  opened  at  seven  to  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  unless  the  winds  be  very  cold  from  an  easterly  or 
northerly  direction,  when  the  ventilation  may  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly, so  as  not  to  unduly  lower  the  temperature.  The  house  can 
be  closed  at  about  6  P.M.,  but  whenever  frost  is  apprehended  or  a 
low  night  temperature  the  ventilatont  maj  be  closed  earlier  in 
order  to  maintain  the  temperature  during  night  or  early  morning. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Amaryllises  are  deservedly  receiving  more  attention  than  for- 
merly, for  no  plants  of  moderate  growth  afford  such  a  beautiful 
display  in  spnng  and  early  summer.  Plants  that  have  flowered 
and  require  pot  room  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  for  if  the 
young  growth  is  much  advanced  the  plants  receive  a  check.  Do 
not  overpot  them ;  6,  7,  or  at  most  8-inch  pots  for  the  largest 
bulbs  are  ample,  as  they  suffer  if  the  roots  are  often  disturbed,  and 
they  are  impatient  of  light  soil  and  light  potting.  Good  yellow 
or  hazel  loam  from  reduced  turves  is,  the  best  compost  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  sand,4nanure  being  best  given  in  a  liquid  form. 
The  plants  require  to  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  to  be  abundantly 
watered  during  growth,  therefore  afford  good  drainage.  Clero- 
dendron  fragrans  is  veiy  highly  perfumed,  and  it  with  C.  fallax 
and  C.  Ksempferi  will  now  oe  showing  their  flowers.  They  are 
often  grown  in  large  pots,  which  only  induce  large  foliage  and  is 
quite  unnecessary,  for  at  potting  much  of  the  old  soil  may  be 
removed,  and  if  liberally  supplied  with  liquid  manure  the  pot 
room  may  be  considerably  restricted,  and  that  is  better  than  pot- 
ting the  plants  in  a  rich  compost. 

Orchids. — For  some  months  to  come  most  of  the  plants  will  be 
in  an  active  state,  and  the  temperature  should  now  be  increased 
in  the  East  Indian  house,  allowing  70°  to  90°  by  day,  and  65°  to 
70°  by  night.  The  Cattleya  house  should  be  66°  to  76°  by  day, 
and  60°  to  65°  at  night ;  the  Odontoglossum  house  being  kept  at 
60°  to  70°  by  day,  and  56<>  to  60**  at  night.  Shading  wiU  become 
more  necessary  as  the  season  advances,  but  it  must  be  employed 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  exclude  air,  the  shading  being  kept  at 
about  8  inches  from  the  glass  so  as  to  allow  a  fr^  circulation  of 
air,  Lelia  majalis,  however,  should  be  grown  in  the  full  sun  and 
air,  otherwise  it  flowers  very  shyly.  Zygopelalums  may  now  be 
repotted.  Stanhopeas  should  be  examin^  frequently,  and  if  dry 
they  should  be  well  soaked  in  tepid  water,  renewing  the  moss, 
Ac,  of  those  that  have  flowered  and  are  starting  into  growth. 
Cymbidiums  requiring  repotting  should  be  attended  to  at  once ; 
tiiev  succeed  best  in  rough  peat  with  some  small  lumps  of  char- 
coal, affording  good  drainage,  as  they  require  abundant  supplies 
of  water.  In  the  East  Indian  house  Aerides,  PhalsBuopsis,  Sacco- 
labiums,  and  Yandas  must  be  kept  constantly  moist,  and  their 
foliage  clean  by  frequent  sponging  with  clear  water.  Cool  Orchids 
will  require  very  httle  fire  heat  for  the  next  four  months,  the 
difficul^^  during  hot  weather  is  to  keep  them  cool  enough — a 
lean-to  nouse  facing  north  or  east  is  far  preferable  to  one  &cing 
south  or  west.  Some  require  rather  more  warmth  than  others 
and  should  have  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  such  as  O.  citros- 
mum,  O.  hastilabium,  and  0.  nsevium,  also  Lycastes,  but  Mas- 
devallias  should  be  grown  by  themselves  at  the  coolest  end  of  the 
house.  As  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom  repot  those  that  require  it. 
Any  unhealthy  plants  should  have  the  compost  shaken  away  and 
then  be  washed  m  tepid  water,  and  not  be  potted  in  too  large  pots. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 
F.  A  A.  Dickson  dc  Sons,  Chester.— XrtK  of  Bedding  Pkmtt. 
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James  Yaitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea.-- Coto^iM  of  NofO€kie$  for  1879, 
amd  lAtt  of  Bedding  PlcmU. 
W.  BalL  King's  Koad,  Chelsea.-- Lut  of  New  and  Bar§  Planti. 
Dickson  ii  Bobson,  Old  KiUgate,  Jfanohester.— Xm<  qf  Bedding 
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Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unaroidablj.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  priTatel;|r  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  'questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultrj  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  ncTer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Not  Ezxcumio  Oanss  (/.  J7.).~No  tradMman  ought  to  Tuy  from  the 
order  givan  until  be  has  previously  obtaixned  the  cufltomer's  penniasicKi.  ^. 

ICaltobmbd  PBLAaaoNiUM  ULiP  iJ.  B.  G.  (?.)•— Punofil-shsped  leaves, 
stmUsr  to  the  one  you  have  wat,  are  oocasionally  produced  by  healthy  Fa- 
largoniums.  It  is  a  freak  of  Nature,  but  we  have  not  found  that  the  pe- 
onllailty  can  be  perpetuated  by  propagation,  nor  do  we  think  it  desirable 
tut  it  should  be. 

PLAinie  FOR  WiHDOW  Boxes  Mto«y«  Xtfom/fi^).— If  we  undentoad 
your  question  rightly  you  nqnira  aometbiiig  dwarf  and  to  look  well  at  a 
mstonoe.  Haidsoo's  Qlant  Musk  is  dwarf  in  growth,  bright  and  sweet, 
and  flowBTB  all  the  summer  if  watered  freely,  and  oooasiooally  with  liquid 
manure.  Blue  Iiobelia  and  Golden  Feather  Pyretbnun  are  dwarf  and  telling ; 
Alyssum  variegatnm,  Tom  Thumb  Ageratum,  Oacania  splendens  variegate, 
Hesembryantbemum  oordlfolium  vaiiiegatum,  and  Tropeaolum  Hunteri  are 
suitable.  Choose  which  you  think  best  for  your  purpose  and  most  nedUy 
ototainabls. 

Hardt  PmmnruLS  tor  Bros  (One  FtrpUxed)r-'kief^  rwmvwmIs, 
blne^  June  and  July,  IS  Inches ;  Calochortus  Inteus  ooulatus,  rolphur  yellow 
with  browu  crimson  blotch,  18  to  18  inohes,  June  to  August ;  BpiloUum 
angnstifoUum  album,  8  feet ;  B.  latifoUum,  rose,  18  inches,  July  ;  G«raulum 
Sndxeesi,  rosy  pink,  8  feeti  June  to  SeytemUar ;  Hypericum  calycinum, 
yellow,  July  to  September,  13  inches  ;  Jasonia  glutinosa.  yellow ;  Lychnis 
chaloedonioa,  orange  scarlet,  SO  inches,  June  to  August ;  L.  FIosfJovIs, 
rosy  pink,  16  inches ;  FSntatemon  humllls,  blue,  6  to  8  inches,  July  to  Sep- 
tember ;  Spines  FiUpendula  ideniw  white.  84  inches,  June  to  September ; 
Veronica  spicata,  IS  inches  August  and  September.  Probably  the  best 
l^ts  for  your  purpose,  however,  would  be  hardy  Fuchsias.  F.  ootallins* 
F.  globosa,  and  F.  gracilis  are  both  elegant  and  handsome,  particularly  the 
flrst-named,  and  edged  as  your  bed  Lb  with  Musk  would  have  a  chsnning 
effect. 

PaksIRS  fOR  EZRIBITIOM  {F.  J.).^8haw  Jhmries.—Seifi.—  iyt.  Robert 
Lee,  Duke  of  Bdlnburgh,  Dux,  Brebus,  Oolden  lion,  Leith  Walk  Beauty, 
Lochnagar,  and  Pilng  Beauty.  J>ttoi»  OrMmdc^— Alexander  Brodie,  Alhm 
Bamsay,  Oapt.  Cluti^  Defoe,  Lochlel,  Bobert  Bums,  Senator,  and  Tom 
Oarlyle.  WkiU  Or<mMdt.—J»a»  Grieve,  Juno,  Livinia,  LeitU  Walk  Model, 
MisB  Adam^n,  Mrs.  Hampton,  The  Mode,  and  Village  Maid.  Faneif  Puruiet. 
— Andrew  Dougall,  Annette,  Angus  M'Leod,  Auntie  Cuckoo.  Ducheas  of 
Edinburgh,  Edith,  E.  J.  Lowe,  James  Grieve,  John  Cnrrie,  Leith  Walk  Hero, 
Louisa,  Maude,  M.  H.  Miller,  Miss  Oioely  Molesworth,  Miss  Murray,  Miss 
Wallaoc,  Mrs.  Dewar,  Mrs.  Grieve,  Bobin,8unmy,  Thomas  Grainger,  William 
Melville,  William  Old,  and  Zephyr.  The  Show  and  Fancy  varieiieB  are 
usually  exhibited  in  separate  boxes  and  classes.  Nearly  sll  the  varieties 
named  were  raised  by  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  Edinburgh. 

NSRTBRA  DKPRESSA  GULTURR  (A  <U  Jersey)— The  plants  are  often 
grown  in  too  much  heat»  and  are  also  at  times  permitted  to  become  too  dry 
by  fear  of  their  damping;  under  those  conditions  they  frequently  *'tuin 
black."  Dae  who  has  been  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plaut  stated 
his  experience  in  our  columns  in  July,  1878,  voL  xxxi.,  page  83  :— "  I  at  first 
failsd  with  this  plant,  as  many  have  failed,  by  placing  it  in  a  temperature 
too  high  t<x  its  uaturs,  when  it  grew  spindly  sad  eventually  dwindled  away. 
I  was  afraid  also  of  watering  it  overhead  lest  it  should  damp-off,  but  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  the  plant  is  not  nearly  so  delicate  as  its  looks 
Imply.  I  am  indebted  to  the  'Botanical  Magazine'  for  suggestions  as  to 
the  right  mode  of  oultuie,  having  found  it  there  stated  to  be  'a  native  of 
the  bleak  oold  antaretto  mountai^  and  found  also  on  the  mountains  of  New 
Zealand,  and  on  the  Andes  from  Cape  Horn  to  New  Grenada.'  It  does  not 
grow  more  than  8  inches  high,  and  produces  its  Bed  Currant*Uke  fruits  io 
the  number  of  more  than  a  hundred  on  a  few  square  inches  of  surface.  For 
lockwork  it  is  a  charming  plant,  and  for  the  front  row  in  a  light  and  cool 
greenhouse  it  is  a  gem  ever  to  be  admiied.  Its  culture  is  of  the  simplest, 
and  it  is  a  plant  which  almost  all  who  own  a  garden  may  grow  sneoessf ully. 
It  is  not  at  all  dainty  as  to  soil ;  but  a  compost  in  which  it  grows  with  groat 
freedom  la  equal  parts  oi  loam,  peat,  and  bruised  charcoal.  The  great  point 
is  to  afford  it  plenty  of  water— in  fact,  with  good  drainage  too  much  water 
cannot  be  given  to  established  plants.  There  can  be  no  better  place  in  which 
to  grow  It  than  a  very  light  frame  or  pit,  the  pots  to  be  plunged  in  ashes. 
This  is  very  important,  for  if  not  plunged  the  soil  will  become  dry  at  some 
time  or  other,  and  then  the  plants  will  inevitably  lose  vigour.  The  lights 
Should  be  removed  from  the  frame  during  fine  nights,  so  that  the  plaate  osn 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  dew,  and  also  during  the  da)r  when  heavy  showers 
are  not  prevalent— not  that  the  lain  will  do  serious  Lujnry,  but  bv  sjdashing 
the  soil  over  the  plants  they  are  rendered  somewhat  unsightly.  We  have 
ssen  the  plants  referred  to,  than  which  none  could  be  in  finer  condition. 

Window  Plants  (Cottager}.— Yon  have  purchased  the  omamental- 
follaged  plants  fully  too  small  for  your  purpose.  We  assume  they  arn  in 
0-inon  pota.  If  this  is  so  let  them  ressam  in  them  until  the  beginning  of 
June,  when  the  plants  if  growing  freely  may  be  shifted  into  pots  a  slse 
larger,  the  shift  being  only  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  fresh  soil  being 
worked  down  with  the  fingers  or  a  blunt  stick  between  the  compressed  roots 
and  the  sides  of  the  fresh  pots.  In  the  meantime  the  plants  must  be 
watered  sufficiently  to  keep  than  steadily  growing,  yet  water  must  be 
applied  carefully ;  Indeed,  it  is  on  this  operation  that  snoosss  in  a  great 


depends.  It  is  impossible  teaoyoBe  to  adviss  how  often  the  pkals 
should  be  watered.  They  may  require  water  once  a  day  or  twioc  a  ««^ 
The  soil  should  never  be  permitted  to  become  so  dry  as  to  be  dusty  to  tk 
touch,  or  at  any  to  remain  so  for  any  length  of  time,  nor  sboukl  it  erw 
shrink  from  the  sides  of  the  pots.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  beoooae  pasty  or  sodden.  As  eoon  as  the  soil  ormnblss  when  it  h  pseaed 
with  the  fingers  apply  tspid  water  saffloiently  to  pSBeuats  tke  aDtiia  niMi 
of  soil,  bat  do  not  allow  ths  watsr  that  diaias  fsom  the  pots  taresaaia  ia 
the  sauosrs.  Sponge  the  leaves  tesqnently  with  tepid  water.  If  this  is  <kiw 
every  day  it  will  greatly  benefit  the  plants.  When  the  pots  are  flUsd  vith 
roots  dear  weak  soot  water  may  be  given  to  the  plants  twice  a  week.  Dnv 
down  the  blinds  for  two  or  three  hours  when  the  sun  is  very  powof nl.  If 
you  repot  the  pleats  a  compost  ef  turfy  loam,  peat,  aad  leaf  soil  in  eqM 
parU  wiU  be  suitable.  Choose  tbs  best  ptaai  lor  the  «<stngle  spedattD" 
dam.    Thaw  you  name  are  quite  admjsrible. 

SBUur  Pklabqoniums  <Jti4y)^Aittot,  Gioely,  Highland  Lairia  Oor- 
ssir.  May  Day,  Prinoe  Leopold,  Purple  Gem,  Buth*  B4Nienwisii,  Chsrics 
Dickens,  Charles  Turner,  and  Nabob  are  amongst  the  best  variecie«  gnms 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough.  At  no  Ume  most  the  plastibs 
crowded.  A  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse  is  a  suitable  position  tar 
them  until  they  oommence  flowering.  When  the  flowers  have  fsded  the  pbati 
shouU  be  planed  in  a  sunny  positfam  in  the  open  air  to  matuie  tbdrgmvtk. 
They  should  then  be  cut  down,  and  when  they  have  madea  little  fitsili  gmnii, 
about  half  an  inch,  they  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots  snd  irisoed  is 
smaller,  potting  very  firmly  in  good  turfy  loam  with  a  third  of  decompoced 
manure  or  leaf  soil,  and  some  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  They  muit  be 
drained  efficiently  and  watoed  carefully  at  all  times,  and  most  never  be 
overpotted,  nor  must  the  shoots  be  stopped  too  frequently.  If  tbej  tn 
pinched  once  during  the  autumn  aad  once  in  early  spring  that  will  gais> 
rally  be  sufBcieat  to  keep  the  plants  bushy,  and  they  will,  with  <Ahmne 
good  culture,  produce  fine  trusses  of  flowers.  The  Bcillas  may  remsiii  in  ths 
ground  the  same  as  Crocuses.  We  named  a  Fern  for  you— FolysUcbois 
acaleatttm— on  page  300  in  the  number  of  April  Srd. 

Camsllia  LfiAYES  SoOBC&XD  (C.  ff,  S.).—Yoa  are  quite  right  In  yonr 
surmise.  The  scorching  is  the  result  of  the  sadden  outburst  of  son  whkh 
occurred  last  week  after  a  long  period  of  dull  weather.  Where  tbe  roof 
eaanot  be  shaded  a  light  gause  net  thrown  over  the  plants  will  usosUy  pn> 
vent  the  foliage  bsing  soordtod.  Soorohing  is  also  aoosleiated  by  droaig^ 
at  tbe  roots.  The  surface  of  the  soil  may  be  motet  enough,  while  that  tt 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  or  border  may  be  too  dry  for  the  support  of  thi 
plants  when  they  are  making  fresh  growth. 

ALPiNfl  Auriculas  (TT.y.  A).— The  varieties  are  very  good  for  border 
decoration,  but  lack  the  qualities  desirable  for  exhibition.  One  of  tbe  pips 
is  very  large,  being  quite  S  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  gay  but  raigb.  Tbe 
two  laced  and  shaded  flowers,  the  one  tinted  with  Mue  the  other  irftb  tarooM, 
are  the  best  worth  prsssrvation,  and  by  savmir  seed  from  them  jos  aay 
obtain  still  better  varieties  of  the  same  character.  Yon  may  sUsch  wbst 
names  to  them  you  please^  bat  thsy  are  not  equal  to  varieties  sirady  ia 
commerce. 

Palm  Unhealthy  (7*.  il.).  — Judging  from  your  description  snd  tbs 
leaflet  sent  us  wc  think  the  plant  is  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  snd  is  pio- 
bablv  by  this  thne  dead.  It  appears  to  bo  Corypba  anstralis.  which  racveedi 
admirably  in  a  greenhouae  temperature.  Possibly  it  had  been  sabjeeted  ts 
frost  before  you  obtained  it,  aad  the  effects  wen  only  apparent  vfaea  ike 
plant  was  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  The  roota  an  no  doubt  dead,  or  Os 
foliage  would  recover  by  watering.  Do  not  water  at  stated  intervsls,  bat 
allow  the  soil  to  become  dry,  and  then  afford  a  liberal  supply  sufficient  to 
thoroughly  moisten  it. 

THAiNZNO  YlNBS  (/*.  7.).— There  is  no  necessity  to  replace  tbe  caaessana- 
ally.  Allow  the  shoots  to  grow  on  both  sides  of  the  canes,  remoring  tbs 
growths  as  required  to  10  or  18  inches  distance  apart,  and  these  shoold  bs 
stopped  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  f rui^  or  if  none  shows,  at  the  idxth 
leaf.    ICesp  the  latecals  etopped  to  one  joint. 

DISBCDDINQ  VlNm  (C.  i?.).— When  the  Vinos  have  grown  soflkiatiy 
to  show  the  bunches,  the  shoots  euntaining  the  best  must  be  retsined,  tbfl» 
shoots  or  laleials,  hewsver,  not  being  nearar  to  each  other  than  1  foetca 
each  side  of  the  rod,  the  other  and  smaller  growths  being  reoioTed.  Oss 
bunch  on  each  lateral  will  be  sufficient  for  a  crop,  and  tbe  bearing  shoots 
may  be  stopped  about  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  the  growths  which  sab- 
sequently  issue  being  pinched  at  one  Umf.  The  flower  you  have  sent  a  of 
Taosonia  insigais.  ooe  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ganns.  We  sie  nnsUsto 
aaswsr  your  question  Mlative  to  the  fruit. 

gvmNG  Mhlonb  (J/.  ir).--Traia  the  main  growths  thinly,  stopp^ 
them  about  a  foot  frcMU  the  sides  of  the  frame.  The  laterals  prodnciBff  ne 
female  blooaas  should  be  stopped  at  one  leaf  beyond  the  bloom.  FertUas 
the  flowers,  and  when  the  fruits  are  swelling  thin  out  those  not  requzWi 
taking  care  that  Uiose  retained  are  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  ssme  slie. 

MELONS  FOR  AUGUST  (/.  i^.}.— Seed  sown  now  will  not,  we  ^^^P"'' 
dues  plants,  which  in  an  unheated  frame  will  yield  ripe  froit  by  the  am 
you  name.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  varieties  and  tbe  ^••"?*2« 
you  can  carry  out  your  proposal.  The  plants  on  which  you  mast  sble^rag 
are  those  to  be  grown  in  a  heated  pit,  the  sesd  being  sown  ss  sooasa  posaue. 

Heating  a  aRBENHOUSB  (IT.  T.  /r.).->It  appears  from  year  1<**^^ 
from  the  nature  of  your  ground  and  the  position  of  the  greeahoose  smsh 
low  boiler  is  indispensable,  seeing  that  the  top  of  tbe  boiler  ni°^^J^ 
than  the  pipes  in  the  house ;  and  hence  a  saddle  boUer  is  likely  ^^i^  ^ 
most  suitable.  All  boilers-saddles,  tubulars,  oonicata,  «>il«-**^  ,,l! 
Are  ppaoe  is  large  enough  supply  heat  (or  the  time  you  name*  si^^  *'^  °" 
their  work  well 

GaAPES  SCALDED  (C.  IT.).— Achlcf  cause  of  Qrapes  scalding  li  P^"***^ 
the  temperature  of  the  boose  to  rise  too  high  before  eSr  i»  edmlttea  m  w 
morning.  The  late  Mr.  Pearson  records  in  Us  trsatise  on  Vine  ^^^j^^^ 
scalding  genorally  occurred  at  Cbilwell  on  Sunday  momiogs,  snd  V^^'^^ 
it  is  tbe  same  in  many  other  places.  On  a  cecarrsaoe  of  bright  ™<''^ 
after  a  period  of  dull  weather  especial  care  most  be  taken  ^  /*P^^ 
ventilators  very  early ;  indeed  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  leave  the  *^J*Jr 
slightly  open  aU  night,  increasing  the  ventilation  immediately  tbe  ^f*^ 
of  the  thermometer  commences  rising  by  the  action  of  the  bub.  ote  «« 
reply  to  **  Cratbn." 

Grapes  Rusted  (Ooseu).— Rust  comes  upon  the  berries  inthetom« 
a  rough,  rusty  appearance  of  their  skins,  which  have,  in  fsct,  bsowMj^ 
and  Indurated.    Sometiiink  it  aiiassfrom  their  being  bsadled,  or  toe  ■» 
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of  the  heftd  tonohiaer  tbem ;  but  tte  diseaie  It  often  too  geaenl  to  •dmit  of 
this  topieal  cxplansfekm.  We  beUeve  it  to  arite  from  an  oyerbeating  of  the 
▼inery*  however  vnistentioiMl.  whilst  the  Grapee  were  young,  and  thos 
timding  to  force  them  to  a  prematnie  rapidity  of  growth.  Any  excessive 
preoBore  upon  the  cuticle,  whether  from  within  or  ft'om  withont,  causes  its 
thickening.  This  considerable  elevation  being  succeeded  by  a  sudden  le- 
dnction  of  temperatare,  will  almost  certainly  induce  the  disease.  Probably 
Tonr  vinefy  hae  become  too  hot  taring  the  late  few  sonny  momings,  and 
ilMB  the  ventilators  have  ben  opened  to  lednee  the  temperature.  Plants 
in  hooaes  wUl  not  cause  rust  if  due  oaie  is  exercised  in  ventilating  tlie 
hopsca.  Air  should  never  be  admitted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lower  the 
tempexBture,  but  only  to  prevent  it  rising  too  quickly  and  too  high. 

Dkstbotiho  Onion  Grub  {A  Young  Oardmer).  —  A  wineglassful  of 
paralBn  to  four  gallons  of  water  applied  when  the  Onions  have  two  leaves  and 
are  ahorwhig  the  third  will  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  grubs.  The  mixture 
nnifli  be  apiilicd  with  a  syringe,  keeping  the  pandBn  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  water  by  oceaakmally  syrtaging  forcibly  into  the  vessel  oontainiag  it. 

TlHS-BORDXit  Hakiko  <&  ir.).--If  the  soU  of  the  border  is  at  all  heavy 
in  chanu;ter  or  rich,  the  limestone  road  scrkpingB  would  form  an  useful  ad- 
dition* but  if  the  soil  is  light  and  natuxally  porous  the  addition  proposed 
would  not  be  beneficial.    This  reply  was  given  last  week  to  an  *'  Iaish  Sub- 

8CBIBEU." 

MiLDftw  ON  Vines  (G.  £.).->-thi8ting  the  bunches  with  sulphur  will  not 
injure  the  Grapes,  and  will  destroy  all  mildew  on  which  it  rests. 

MiUDBW  ON  P£AOH  Trebs  {R.  J.  /7.).— Pint  ascertain  whether  the 
border  is  not  in  some  measure  dry  at  some  distance  from  the  surface,  and  If 
it  is  apply  water  copiously.  Next  ventilate  freely,  and  eepedidly  early  in 
the  moning,  avoiding  even  a  suspicion  of  closeness  In  the  atmosphere.  If 
yoa  sgrringe  the  trees  do  not  do  so  late  In  the  day,  but  soffldently  early  that 
thoQr  beooBM  dry  by  nlghtfidl.  These  are  the  best  means  of  preventing 
mildew.  To  destroy  it  dust  the  fbUsge  with  sulphor,  allowing  it  to  remain 
for  a  few  di^re. 

KA1U8  or  Plants  (A  Young  (7ard«ii^).— Bcndrobinm  Jenkinaii.  (J.  P.) 
—1,  Xphnedinm  alpinnm  ;  8,  Cardamine  pratensis  flore-pleno  ;  7,  Berberis 
dnlds.  The  Sedums  we  cannot  name  with  certainty  from  such  small 
specimens.  (/.  C.).— 1,  A  Begonia,  apparently  a  garden  variety ;  3,  Ifuscari 
Taeemoenni ;  J,  Kardssm  Tasetta,  var. ;  4,  Leaoo}nm  seatlviim ;  6,  Ylnca 
m^or.  (J.  WiUiawuy.—i,  BmgnMUMia  soaveolena ;  S,  Dioema  linearis ; 
4,  Onphalodes  venia.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  plants  without  flowers, 
bat  No.  1  nsemblas  a  Hedychium,  and  No.  6  Cypella  gracilis. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

TOULTRT.  PIGBOK  AND  BEE   CHRONICLE. 


THE  FEEDING  AND  FATTING  OF  SHEEP. 

{CcfUimmd/rompaff*  S60.) 

In  fitting  sheep  in  the  winter  months  by  open-field  feeding,  in 
order  to  secure  a  regular  snpply  of  roots  which  shall  be  in  season 
for  consumption  as  regards  ripeness,  it  is  well  to  consider  the 
sorts  of  rooto  which  should  follow  in  succession.  We  recommend 
for  the  first  feeding  in  the  autumn,  when  the  sheep  are  first  put 
upon  roots,  the  Grey  Stone  or  Bed  Kammoth  turnips.  Either  of 
these  M«  quick  growers,  but  at  the  saoM  time  tbej  are  f^ry  nntri- 
tioos  and  firm  in  the  fiesh,  for  unlike  some  rarieties,  such  as 
Pomeraniau  or  Norfolk  Whites,  they  will  not  get  hollow  with  a 
Uability  to  rot  if  they  are  held  on  a  few  weeks  longer  than  was 
expected.  These  may  well  be  followed  by  Hybrid  or  Bcotch 
Yellow  turnips,  and  will  keep  good  and  maintain  a  supply  until 
Swedes  are  ripe ;  in  fact,  the  Scotch  Tellow  should  not  be  led  off 
unless  the  roots  are  quite  ripe,  because  before  that  time  they  are 
disliked  by  sheep  and  hare  an  acid  taste.  The  Swedes  will  f  olloW) 
and  in  ordinary  seasons  wUl  be  ready  about  Christmas,  and  these 
may  be  eoatiBued  until  the  sheep  are  fat  and  fit  lor  sale,  say  the 
last  week  in  April  or  the  first  week  in  Kay.  To  keep  the  Swedes 
in  the  best  condition  until  that  time  they  should  either  hare  the 
stems  cut  off  and  remain  in  the  land  until  the  first  week  in  April, 
or  what  is  better,  particnlariy  where  haies  or  rabbits  are  Hkely  to 
gnaw  them,  they  may  be  placed  In  round  heaps  and  corered  with 
earth  in  any  open  and  mild  weather  during  winter.  We  do  not 
adrise  the  growth  ol  mangold  lor  fatting  wether  sbeep  for 
reasons  pterioosly  giren,  but  when  grown  they  may  be  giren  to 
barren  or  dry  ewes  or  ewe  tegs  without  injury. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  sheep  to  be  fattened  upon  t)ie 
home  fiarm,  we  recommend  that  a  careful  reriew  and  estimate  ol 
the  lood  grown  should  be  made  before  making  the  second  or  last 
purchase — ^not  only  ol  roots,  but  also  of  the  hay  and  pulse  fit 
for  latting  sheep.  To  assist  in  arranging  the  number  of  sheep 
it  is  well  to  understand  what  the  sheep  will  eat  in  any  giren 
time ;  a  rongh-snd-resdy  rule  used  to  be  that  ten  acres  of  good 
tuxnipe  or  Swedes,  of  18  or  20  tons  per  acre,  would  fatten  one 
hundred  sbeep  in  about  four  months*  feeding.    Bef eiring  to  the 


quantity  of  roots  wbleh  sheep  should  be  allowed  per  diem,  we 
estimate  that  Ootswolds  and  Lincolns  would  require  about  26  lbs., 
that  Leicesters,  crossbreds,  Hants  and  Sussex  Downs  rarying 
from  18  to  20  tbs.  each.  This  estimate  can  only  be  an  approxima- 
tion because  it  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  hay,  oilcake,  or 
meal  giren  in  addition ;  but  there  is  one  guide  in  root-feeding 
which  should  nerer  be  forgotten — ^riz.,  that  the  sheep  should 
always  eat  the  food  supplied  to  them  before  learing  the  troughs. 
Thia  will  prore  an  unfading  guide,  because  if  they  leare  anything 
to-day  feed  with  a  less  quantity  on  the  morrow.  The  modem 
piactioe  of  feedms  sheep  for  the  butcher  consists  in  forcing  them 
on  with  com  or  oucake  in  addition  to  turnips  and  haj[,  and  when 
we  consider  the  high  price  of  feeding  stuffs  of  either  kind  and  the 
low  ralnc  placed  upon  roots,  it  at  first  sight  appears  very  doubtful 
whether  such  a  system  can  be  profitable ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  food  as  beans,  peas,  oilcake,  itc.,  not  only  assists 
in  forming  the  flesh  in  the  animals,  but  a  lar^  residue  is  left  for 
manure  after  performing  its  oflEloe  in  oon junction  with  roots  in  the 
fatting  process.  In  this  way  whilst  reckoning  the  cost  of  certain 
fatting  materials  the  cost  of  some  of  them  appears  to  obliterate 
profits  almost  entirely,  yet  these  often  leare  the  most  raluable 
manure,  and  contribute  to  the  requirements  of  fatting  sheep  and 
manuring  the  land  at  the  cheapest  late  simultaneously. 

With  resueet  to  the  most  adrantageous  food  to  be  giren  there 
is  always  lixely  to  exist  some  difference  of  opinion  eren  am<mgst 
the  most  experienced  farmers,  some  |Mreferring  oilcake,  some  betms 
or  peas,  others  oats  or  barley,  but  it  will  of  course  depend  in  some 
measure  on  the  nature  of  the  farm  and  the  respeotire  cost  of  each 
article  of  food  at  the  time.  Sheep  certainly  prefer  beans  to  oats! 
and  where  the  former  are  grown  on  the  nim  they  can  be  used 
with  the  greatest  adrantage,  as  they  coonteract  any  ill  effects 
which  sometimes  arise  in  root-feeding.  Beans  abound  in  that 
principle  in  which  turnips  are  most  deficient,  and  the  latter 
abounding  more  in  the  elements  of  fat  tends  to  prerent  the  beans 
from  har^ning  the  flesh  too  much,  which  they  are  otherwise  a^t 
to  do.  Oats  and  bs^ley  are  more  teittening  than  beans,  but  oontam 
less  albumen,  thus  pomting  out  the  peculiar  benefit  derired  from 
the  feeding  with  bean  mesl  for  the  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  or  Leicester 
sheep;  for  these  breeds, being  deficient  in  flesh, should  always 
hare  a  full  allowance  of  the  flesh-forming  material  and  a  dimi- 
nished quantity  of  food  which  contains  ready-formed  fat  and  oil, 
like  linseed  caxe.  If,  howerer,  it  is  desired  to  use  linseed  cake  in 
preference  to  com  or  pulse  it  is  the  beet  plan  to  mix  about  half 
the  quantity  of  the  best  decorticated  cotton  cake  with  the  linseed 
cake. 

In  reference  to  the  quantity  of  meat  jnrodueed  by  the  consump- 
tion of  certain  quantities,  kinds,  and  mixtures  of  food  we  gire  an 
experiment  by  a  competent  farmer,  who  states  that  sheep  fed,  in 
addition  to  20  lbs.  of  roots  per  day,  with  half  a  pint  of  barley  per 
sheep  per  day,  half  a  pound  of  linseed  cake,  a  little  hay  (say  6  fibs, 
per  oay),  with  a  constant  supply  or  access  to  salt,  be(x>me  fat  and 
fit  for  the  butcher  in  ten  weeks,  with  a  gain  in  flesh  from  8S  lbs. 
to  40  tbs.  per  head.  We  hare  also  some  other  experiments  giring 
the  result  of  feeding  sereral  different  sorts  ol  sheep,  i/^hich  was  in 
faronr  of  the  Lincoln  breed.  The  animals  consumed  28  lbs.  of 
roots  per  day,  and  rather  more  than  half  a  pound  of  oilcake  per 
day.  and  the  arerage  of  mutton  made  was  about  1  lb.  10  oss.  per 
week  per  head.  Although  these  experiments  may  hare  a  certain 
use,  stiU  they  oannot  at  all  times  be  made  a  |pude  in  our  dailT 
calling  as  prmetical  feeders  in  fatting  sheep  m  the  open  field, 
because  the  results  arising  from  rarious  droumstanees  will  hare 
their  influence.  There  is  one  point,  howerer,  which  must  hare 
attention — that  is,  in  feeding  the  long-woolled  breeds  of  sheep, 
they  lay  on  fat  much  quicker  than  the  Downs  and  Down  crosses 
without  increasing  in  flesh  or  lean  meat  in  due  proportion ;  and  as 
to  the  statements  we  hare  made  as  to  the  effect  of  certain  feeding 
stuffs,  we  hare  simply  to  mftke  our  choice  of  feeding  materials. 
For  instance,  the  long-woolled  sheep  would  require  but  little  cake 
and  more  beans,  and  etoe  vertd  in  the  case  of  fatting  the  Downs 
and  Down  crossbred  sheep.  One  of  the  effects  and  adrantsges  of 
using  pulse  for  feeding  long-woolled  sheep  has  not  been  pointed 
out ;  for  although  in  Down  sheep  the  beans  may  harden  the  flesh, 
ret  in  the  case  of  the  white-faced  breeds,  which  generally  handle 
fat  and  loose,  the  effect  of  pulse-feeding  is  to  increase  the  lean 
meat  without  hardening,  but  only  making  the  animals  whilst 
alire  handle  firm  as  well  as  fat,  so  desirabk  in  the  estimation  of 
purveyors. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  praotioal  and  daily  duties  ol  tbe  shep- 
herd in  leedlng  and  latting  in  the  open  field.  Our  rotation  ol 
farming  has  prorided  for  him  all  the  materials  requisite  exoejpt 
finseed  cake.  We  hare  capital  clorer  hay  ol  two  or  three  rane- 
ties  without  rye  grass.  It  is  important  when  the  bay  is  not  cut 
into  chaff  that  the  riok  should  be  near  to  the  field  ol  roots  where 
the  sheep  are  being  led,  so  that  the  hay  required  may  be  cut  out 
of  the  rick  and  placed  in  the  cages  full  of  the  aroma  which  makes 
it  so  enticing  to  the  animals ;  lor  when  put  in  cages  the  sheep  will 
eat  nearly  all  the  hay,  and  make  as  clean  work  as  when  made  into 
chaff,  which  does  not  pay  lor  chafflnff  and  cartage  from  riok  to 
homestead  and  to  field,  especially  when  well-made  clorer  only 
without  xye  grass  is  ths  composition  ol  the  hay.    We  will  suppose 
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that  tzoaffbs  for  loot^feeding  axe  proridad ;  these  ehoiild  be  of 
salTaaiflea  iron  npon  wheels  about  IS  inches  deep  and  15  inches 
m  width,  with  one  edge  of  the  trough  turned  inwards,  which  pre* 
Tents  the  animals  from  wasting  the  food ;  there  should  also  be  a 
rod  along  the  top  of  the  troughs  to  prerent  the  animals  getting 
into  them.  The  racks  or  cases  for  hay  are  yarions,  and  need  not 
be  oorered  unless  the  best  chaff  is  used  in  miztuxe  with  cracked 
cake  or  pulse.  Gardenor's  cutter  also  must  be  proTided,  for  we 
cannot  approye  sheep  when  fatting  being  allowea  to  eat  the  roots 
on  the  sround,  it  being  fiJse  economy  in  every  respect. 

The  duties  of  the  shepherd  are,  in  the  morning  on  his  arriral  in 
the  field,  to  examine  his  stodc,  carefully  looking  them  oTer  to  see 
if  any  animal  is  unwell.  The  first  food  to  be  giTcn  is  bar,  about 
2  lbs.  or  8  lbs.  each  sheep ;  whilst  they  are  eating  the  hay  the  roots 
should  be  giren,  haTinf  been  previously  cleaned  and  prepared  in 
heaps  in  advance  of  the  sheep,  should  be  cut  with  Gardener's 
cutttf:  and  if  the  roots  axe  luge  they  should  be  (]^uartered  and 
cut  with  a  hook  into  the  cutter,  so  tfaiat  no  long  pieces  may  be 
found  in  the  troughs,  because  wnen  mixed  with  meal  great  loss 
ensues  if  the  sheep  drop  any  pieces  outside  the  trouffus,  which 
they  are  very  apt  to  do  m  dealmg  wiUi  long  pieces.  As  soon  as 
the  troughs  are  baited  with  roots  meal  should  be  strewed  over 
them  amounting  in  the  total  to  one-tUrd  of  the  daily  allowanoe. 
About  twelve  o'clock  the  troughs  may  be  filled  asain  in  the  same 
way  with  cut  roots  and  meaL  At  about  three  o'clock  the  second 
bait  of  hay  should  be  given  of  the  same  (|uantity^  as  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  during  the  time  the  sheep^  are  eating  their  hay  the  third 
and  last  bait  of  roots  should  be  given  in  the  troughs,  and  a  lump 
of  rock  salt  be  kept  in  each  trou^,  care  being,  however,  exerciseo, 
whenever  the  food  is  given,  that  the  sheep  be  kepi  at  a  distance 
whilst  the  troughs  and  cages  are  being  filled,  so  that  each  sheep 
on  coming  to  the  troughs  shall  have  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  its 
share  of  food,  which  they  can  then  do  at  all  times  if  sufficient 
troughs,  Ac,  are  provided.    It  will  be  noticed  that  as  the  hay  is 

g'ven  twice  a  dav,  and  the  roots  with  meal  three  times,  there  will 
\  ample  time  for  the  sheep  to  lie  down  and  digest  their  food, 
hence  the  necessity  of  regular  times  for  feecUng.  It  may  be  asked 
why  we  enter  into  such  minute  particulars  as  to  feeding,  Ac.  Our 
reply  is,  that  we  write  for  the  instmction  of  novices  who  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  details.  We  had  intended  to 
xefer  to  the  cprazing  of  sheep  upon  pasture  land,  and  also  the 
systems  of  house  feeding ;  but  tnese  matters  must  be  deferred 
until  a  future  opportuni^. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horm  Laiowr, — ^This,  having  been  delayed  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  wet  weather  during  part  of  the  month  of  April,  is  again 
in  arrear,  and  in  many  cases  it  will  not  be  easy  to  teich  up  the 
arrears  of  tillage  work  on  the  fallows.    The  last  work  on  the 
fallows  in  preparation  for  mangolds  should  now  be  completed,  and 
to  save  time  if  the  land  is  clean  we  prefer  to  scarify  or  drag  with 
the  self-lifting  drag  made  by  Messrs.  Howard,  instead  of  plough- 
ing :  besides  which  if  the  weather  should  suddenly  set  in  dry  after 
the  late  showery  April  the  land  would  be  too  harsh,  and  require  a 
lot  of  tillage  to  make  it  sufficiently  fine  after  being  ploughed, 
whereas  the  land  may  be  worked  down  fine  and  drilled  simultane- 
ously with  the  scarifying.    This  treatment  will  not  only  insure  a 
fine  seed  bed  for  the  mangold,  but  also  insure  the  immediate 
vegetation  of  the  seed.    The  drilling  of  carrots  may  be  done  any- 
when  until  the  20th  inst.    We  have  often  obtained  capital  crops 
after  one  ploughing  where  green  crops  have  just  been  cleared  off; 
in  fact  this  is  the  surest  plan  to  avoid  the  weeds,  as  they  never  pre- 
vail so  much  after  once  ploughing  as  they  do  atter  a  fallow.    The 
land  as  fast  as  ploughed  should  be  worked  down  fine  the  same 
dajr,  and  strictly  speaking  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plough  and  press, 
which  prevents  anv  turf  or  roots  commg  to  the  surface  whilst 
tilling  the  land.    During  anv  of  the  summer  months  we  like  to 
drill  any  of  the  root  seeds  after  one  ploughing  when  the  land  is 
clean  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  ploughing,  as  it  secures  the 
vegetation  of  the  seed.    The  manure  for  carrots  should  be  arti- 
ficial, because  dung  laid  out  and  ploughed  in  just  before  seeding, 
although  it  may  be  short  and  decomposed,  is  sure  to  make  the 
plants  grow  ooam  with  forked  roots,  therefore  we  prefer  to  sow 
the  manure  after  the  presser,  and  harrow  in  2  cwt.  of  Peruvian 
guano  with  damp  ashes  to  prevent  its  flying,  and  then  to  apply 
8  cwt  of  superphosphate  with  the  seed  in  drilling.     We  prefer 
drilhng  at  12  or  14  inches  apart  between  the  lines,  but  the  hoeing 
must  be  done  with  the  horse  hoe  rigged  out  in  the  same  manner 
witii  three  shares  as  for  hoeing  wheat,  peas,  Ac.     This  greatly 
assists  the  hand-hoeing,  and  when  the  drills  are  at  about  14  inches 
^^*^  *ops  of  the  carrots  soon  meet  and  keep  down  the  young 
7^S?*»  ^^^  saving  one  hand-hoeing.    In  the  event,  however,  of 
dnlluff  carrots  at  20 inches  or  2feet  apart  it  is  better  to  stetohthe 
{pround.  because  if  the  manure  is  sown  broadcast  before  stetching 
It  wiU  be  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  stetch.    It  is  best  in  such 
caro  to  drill  the  seed  with  the  hand  drill  on  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
and  then  roll  with  the  one-horse  ball  roller;  this  will  bury  the 
seed  sufficiently,  for  it  should  not  be  buried  very  deep.     When 
^rrots  are  grown  upon  the  stetch  they  may  be  horse-hoed  like 
Swedes  or  mangold  at  any  time  of  their  growth,  and  in  this  way 


the  weeds  may  be  destrmd  in  their  infancy,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  too  soon  ^  and  if  the  carrot  plants  are  ever  so  young  they 
cannot  be  buned  or  injured,  as  tney  axe  upon  the  top  of  the 
ridges  whilst  the  hoeing  will  be  going  on  in  the  fnixowe  between 
them. 

Hand  Labtmr.^Tban  will  still  be  work  to  be  done  in  the 
meadows  which  axe  bein|f  fed  off,  as  the  ant-hills  may  be  citt  and 
carted  away  and  burned  mto  ashes,  together  with  the  turree  from 
the  trenches  and  the  trench  rushes,  the  latter  being  cut  up  with  a 
sharp  turf-cutter.    Thev  will  often  die  out  unless  the  land  is  too 
wet.    It  will  be  found  that  these  turves,  ant-hills,  Aa,  when  burnt 
will  yield  a  capital  lot  of  ashes,  which  may  be  spread  upon  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  meadow  land  or  reserved  in  store  for  drilling 
m  admixture  with  artificial  manures  for  root  crops,  4c.     The 
man  with  the  odd  horse  and  cart  may  now  be  employed  by 
taking  up  all  the  refuse  straw,  Ac.,  the  remnants  of  com  ricks,  Aa, 
and  drawing  to  the  farmyard  for  littering  pig  pens,  Ac    As  the 
summer  advances,  in  dry  weacher  all  the  long  straw  which  comes 
out  of  the  cart  horse  stables  should  not  be  iQlowed  to  lemam  on 
the  dung  heap ;  but  it  may  well  be  dailv  drawn  awav  for  hftering- 
pig  pens,  Aa,  because  when  the  lon^  cuy  straw  is  left  upon  the 
manure  heap,  as  we  have  often  seen  it,  it  does  not  decompose,  but 
heats  itself  dry,  and  becomes  firefanged  as  it  is  calledr-4hat  is, 
blue-monlded,  and  the  value  of  dung  is  much  depredated.    Be- 
sides this  the  economy  of  straw  ought  to  be  considered  an  im- 
portant point  in  home  farm  management,  particulu^  when  there 
is  but  httle  arable  land  attached  to  the  farm.     The  shepherds 
will  now  be  feeding  their  sheep  upon  the  earliest  growth  of  tri- 
folium,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  forward  enough  to  cut  up  for 
soiline  the  horses,  dairy  cowb,  fatting  cattle,  Ac.    After  this  ii 
gone  tne  broad  clover  wul  be  available,  and  we  find  that  in  cutting 
up  broad  clover  for  cattle  in  the  boxes  that  an  acre  of  this  pKodooe 
is  far  more  valuable  than  when  fed  off  by  sheep ;  and  the  wheat 
crop  which  succeeds  is  usually  better  after  clover  cut  twice  than 
when  the  crop  is  fed  off  by  sheep  during  the  summer.    Glover 
during  the  summer  months  mav  be  given  with  ^reat  advantage 
to  the  horses,  the  fatting  bullocks,  the  yearling  heifers  and  steera, 
the  calves  from  six  weeks  old  and  upwards,  the  breeding  sows, 
and  store  pigs  of  all  ages.    The  fatting  bullocks  should  nave  in 
addition  about  20  lbs.  each  of  cut  mangold  with  2  lbs.  of  cake  meal 
and  2  lbs.  of  bean  meal  each  per  day.    The  yearlings  in  the  boxea 
should  get  about  half  the  above  quantities.    This  must  be  con- 
sidered very  cheap  feeding  when  we  take  into  consideration  like- 
wise the  value  of  the  manure,  for  an  acre  of  clover  cut  up  in  this 
way  will  not  only  feed  double  tiie  quantity  of  beef  as  oompaied 
with  the  produce  in  hay,  but  the  manure  will  be  very  strong  and 
made  in  large  quantities  as  compared  with  hay  feeding. 


NEWS  FOR  POULTRY  KEEPERS. 

Wb  have  received  the  new  list  of  the  Poultry  Club,  from  which 
we  see  that  it  numbers  196  members.  We  are  requested  to  state 
that  the  rules  of  the  Club  and  list  of  members  will  be  forwarded 
to  anyone  who  applies  for  them  to  Mr.  A.  Jacob,  27,  New  Street, 
Yinoent  Square,  Westminster,  S.W. 

It  has  been  our  painful  duty  of  late  to  record  the  death  of 
several  fanders.  Another  is  added  to  the  list  by  the  death  last 
week  of  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal,  which  took  place  at  her  residence^  the 
Manor  House,  Aylesbury,  in  the  sixt^-third  year  of  her  age. 

We  observe  that  another  poultry  llarm  is  in  the  market.  People 
have  vague  ideas  of  the  great  fattmg  establishments  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  fancy  that  vast  numbers  of  birds  are  to  be  reared  on  an 
acre  or  two.  we  can  remember  an  establishment  at  Bromley  where 
this  was  attempted  and  failed,  and  we  predict  a  similar  want  of 
success  as  likely  to  be  the  result  of  any  similar  undertaking. 
Adult  birds  can  with  much  care  be  kept  in  health  for  weeks,  even 
months,  in  pens  6  or  8  feet  square,  but  will  not  breed  satisfactorily 
in  them^  and  to  rear  chickens  in  such  abodes  is  next  to  an  im- 
possibility. 

We  have  lately  had  a  most  interestinff  account  sent  to  us  from 
America  of  a  breed  of  Bantams  resembling  White  Polish.  We 
are  told  that  their  owner  was  occupied  twelve  years  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  variety,  and  now  finos  them  breed  true  to  points. 
Certainly  English  fanciers  have  not  of  late  been  experimental  in 
attemptmg  to  produce  birds  of  Bantam  size  with  points  of  the 
larger  varieties.  When  we  consider  what  Sir  John  Sebright 
effected,  having  set  before  him  an  ideal  of  a  very  peculiar  type — 
vis^  not  only  the  ladng  of  each  feather,  but  a  hen  tail  in  the  male 
bira,  and  that  in  later  days  (Hme  Bantams  have  come  out  as  a 
novelfy,  we  might  surely  amuse  ourselves  with  a  few  crosses 
between  Bantams  and  larger  breeds  in  the  hopes  of  by  degrees 
orinnating  more  pigmy  varieties. 

We  also  hear  that  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  obtain  Pekin  Bantams  from  China. 
As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  description  of  those  imported 
they  are  merely  feather-leeged  Buff  birds,  such  as  we  have  seen 
among  Nankins  in  England,  and  not  of  the  real  Cochin  fype.  This 
only  strengthens  the  opinion  which  we  long  ago  formed  nom  the 
complete  failure  of  English  fanciers  to  obtain  fresh  specimens  of 
this  breed,  that  it  was  one  peculiar  to  the  Imperial  Palace.    We 
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luime  never  heard  of  any  whoae  descent  coald  not  be  traced  to  the 
one  pair  taken  at  the  sacking  of  the  Emperor's  enmrner  palace. 

According  to  the  old  saying,  ^^It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobodj  any  goodJ*  some  good  seems  to  be  resulting  from  the  Show 
of  poutry  at  the  J?aris  Exhibition,  in  spite  of  the  manifold  losses 
ana  dLsanpointments  which  there  Defell  English  fanciers.  We  are 
constantlT  hearing  of  importations  of  the  less  famous  French 
breeds,  which  we  iMlieye  are  in  their  way  not  less  useful  than  the 
better-known  Houdans  and  Or^Te-Cksurs.  La  Bresse,  Bredas,  and 
Conrtes-pattes,  either  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  egg,  haye  lately  been 
added  to  several  English  yards,  and  we  shall  watch  with  interest 
the  result  in  this  climate. 

We  hear  of  many  failures  in  the  hatching  of  waterfowl  this 
Tear.  In  our  own  neighbourhood  we  hare  observed  that  the 
broods  of  goeUngs  at  farms  and  on  commons  are  small  where 
generally  thev  are  large,  and  Duck-fanciers  report  similar  ill  luck. 
The  east  winds  seem  to  nave  dried  up  the  skin  of  the  eggs  and  so 
caused  the  ducklings  to  die  in  the  shell — 1.«.,  they  have  been 
unable  to  break  their  way  through  it.  We  know  of  one  instance 
in  which  a  good  brood  of  Cayugas  were  brought  out  by  judicious 
kelp.  That  the  cold  winds  have  had  much  to  do  with  this  state 
of  things  we  are  sure.  We  hear  from  a  yard  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  uiey  would  be  less  severe,  of  most  successful  hatchings  of 
Aylesburies.— C.        

AMERICAN  CHAFF  HIVES. 

Many  of  the  American  bee-keepers  use  hives  with  cavity  walls, 
and  fill  their  cavities  with  chaff ;  indeed,  they  are  called  *'  chaff 
hives  "  in  America.  The  cold  of  last  winter  killed  many  bees  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Many  were  wintered  in  cellars, 
and  the  bees  tiiat  had  the  protection  of  chaff  hives  came  through 
the  wmter  well,  and  for  a  month  of  last  winter  we  are  told  the 
thermometer  across  the  water  ranged  between  12^  and  22^  below 
zero. 

In  an  American  periodical — ^viz.,  ''  Gleanings  in  Bee-culture,"  I 
find  a  letter  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Townley  written  to  the  editor  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1879.  Mr.  Townley  says,  **  You  have  lost  twenty- 
seven  stocks  of  bees.  Could  not  every  one  of  those  stocks  have  been 
saved  if  they  had  been  well  protected  on  all  sides  with  chaff  ? 
Why  will  vou  persist  in  trying  to  >rinter  bees  without  protection 
when  you  know  that  in  a  severe  winter  they  are  liable  to  be  lost, 
and  that  protection  will  save  them  ?  I  commenced  last  winter 
with  ei^fy-five  stocks  all  in  chaff.  All  are  alive  now,  not  a  stock 
lost."  The  editor  appends  a  note  to  Mr.  Townley's  letter,  in  which 
he  says  that  he  *'  has  lost  forty  stocks,  and  believes  that  if  he  had 
used  fifty  more  chaff  hives  in  his  apiary  he  would  have  saved 
more  in  bees  than  their  cost." 

Mr.  M.  Stover,  Table  Rock,  Neb.,  informs  us  in  the  same 
number  of  the  periodical  that  he  *'  went  into  winter  quarters  with 
siztv-three  full  stocks  all  packed  in  chaff  in  various  ways,  and  has 
not  lost  one  yet.  I  consider  the  chaff  hive  ahead  of  anything  I 
ever  heard  of  both  for  summer  and  winter,  and  if  I  had  only  one 
sto^  of  heeB  1  would  have  it  in  a  chaff  hive  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  it  there."  The  editor  quotes  Mr.  Lang^troth's  account  of 
vrood  hives — some  made  of  thin,  some  of  thick  wood — and  then 
says  I  think  they  are  *'  not  nearly  equal  to  the  porous  sides  of  the 
cliaff  hives  "  for  good  results. 

These  are  weighty  words,  and  will  stand  to  reason  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  chaff  hive  is  a  step,  an  important  step,  made 
in  the  right  direction.  We  commend  the  chaff  hive  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  all  bee-keepers.  What  can  surpass  a  hive  with 
porous  sides,  large  enough  for  all  purposes,  and  well  cushioned  in 
winter  and  spring  all  round  with  dry  warm  chaff  ?  Though  the 
English  winters  are  not  so  severe  as  American  ones  I  am  quite 
certain  thit  hives  with  cavity  walls — ^the  cavities  being  filled 
with  chaff  or  some  other  light,  loose,  warm  material — ^would  be  of 
great  service  to  both  bees  and  their  masters  in  this  country. 
— ^A.  Pettigrbw. 


nothing  but  commercial  glucose,  has  raised  an  Inquiry  as  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  this  substance  and  the  means  of  detecting  it 
as  an  adulterant,  so  as  to  protect  the  honest  dealer  against  the 
trafficker  in  shams.  Upon  this  matter  allow  me  to  offer  some 
explanations.  Pure  glucose  is  precisely  like  the  sugar  contained 
in  the  grape,  so  that  we  mi^ht  with  absolute  accuracy  call  grape 
sugar  glucose ;  but  glucose  is  not  always,  nor  indeed  generally, 
grape  sugar,  since  it  can  be  prepared  from  a  vast  number  of 
sources,  such  as  most  kinds  of  wood,  cotton  or  linen  rags,  starch 
dextrin,  or  sugar  taken  from  beetroot  or  the  sugarcane.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  glukiu^  sweet,  and  such  it 
always  is  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  sapid  as  cane  sugar,  since  2  ozs.  of  the  latter  would 
have  only  the  same  sweetening  effect  as  6  ozs.  of  glucose. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  state  in  few  words  the  means 
of  producing  the  transformation  just  indicated.     Cellulose,  the 
name  given  by  the  physiologist  to  the  substance  which  forms  the 
vegetable  cell  wall,  ia  the  principal,  frequently  almost  the  sole, 
constituent  in  paper,  rags,  and  many  kinds  of  wood.    Strong  sul- 
phuric acid  converts  the  cellulose  of  these  substances  into  dextrin 
or  vegetable  gum,  while  starch  boiled  with  extremely  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  is  also  converted  into  dextrin,  and  by  continuing  the 
action  of  the  acid  the  dextrin  is  slowly  changed  into  glucose. 
This  process  may  be  effected  in  a  number  of  ways,  and  is  really 
done  whenever  we  eat  bread  or  a  potato.    The  starch  of  our  food 
is  acted  upon  by  a  peculiar  substance  in  the  saliva  called  ptyalin, 
which  rapidly  changes  the  starch  into  sugar.    Starch  is  insoluble, 
and  cannot  enter  into  our  blood  or  minister  to  our  physical  wants 
but  as  this  change  is  completed.  Strange  as  these  transformations 
may  appear  others  m^  follow.    Those  who  may  have  the  South 
Kensington  Science  Handbook, "  Food/'  will  find  at  page  33  as 
follows  : — "  This  glucose  bein^  immediately  fermentable,  may  be 
used  to  strengthen  the  worts  m  brewing,  and  for  the  direct  pro- 
duction of  alcohol.    So  spirit  may  be  made  from  old  rags  and 
waste  pawnbrokers'  tickets.'*     There  is  a  grim  irony  about  the 
thought  of  the  drunkard  swallowing  in  his  wlusky  the  chemically 
altered  pawn  ticket. 

The  chemist  who  deals  with*  atoms  explains  these  changes  as  a 
continued  addition  to  cellulose  starch  or  dextrin  (which  are  all 
alike  in  composition,  but  not  in  the  grouping  of  their  atoms)  of 
equivalents  of  water — 1.«.,  two  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen, 
written  thus  : — H2O. 

s  Carbon  13  ^ 


Oxygen  10. 
Oxygen  1. 

Oxygen  11. 
Oxygen  1. 

Oxygen  IS. 


WHAT  IS  GLUCOSE? 

Whilb  many  British  bee-keepers  are  bemoaning  that  thev  find 
it  easier  to  obtain  honey  than  to  sell  i^  tastefully  labelled  jars 
purporting  to  contain  honey  have  crossea  the  Atlantic,  and  in  im- 
mense numbers  have  found  their  way  into  the  windows  of  our 
ehops.  Besides  these,  pretty  sections  containing  comb  fiat  and 
spotless,  and  likewise  of  American  origin,  are  now  being  freely 
bought  and  sold. 

The  flavour  of  the  honey  (pure  or  otherwise  we  will  not  stop  to 
discuss),  contained  in  these  sections  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be 
nuserably  inferior ;  but  the  jars,  each  contains  in  the  centre  a 
piece  of  stored  comb,  which  may  possibl;|r,  if  the  conscience  be 
sufficiently  elastic,  excuse  but  cannot  justify  the  conspicuously 
printed  word  "  honey  "  on  the  side  label,  although  this  is  qualified 
by  a  second  announcement  which  informs  us  that  the  jar  is  filled 
with  a  syrup  made  trom  starch  dextrin,  delicately  flavoured  ac- 
cording to  tne  recipe  of  a  physician.  Plainly,  glucose  strives  to 
impersonate  honey,  and  like  many  another  pretender  succeeds  in 
externals,  but  in  that  only. 

These  two  novelties,  one  of  which  at  least  is  in  very  large  part 


starch  »    Carbon  13    +    Hydrogen  SO    + 

Add  Water    =  Hydrogen    3    + 

Cane  Sugar    =    Carbon  13    +    Hydrogen  33    + 
Add  Water    =  Hydrogen    3    + 

•  Glnooae         »    Carbon  13    +    Hydrogen  34    + 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  pure  glucose,  to  which  the  com- 
mercial article  is  f^nerally  vastly  inferior,  containing  many 
substances  not  saccharime  and  as  foreign  to  honey  or  even  to  bee 
food  as  lead  is  to  gold. 

This  glucose  is  cheap,  and  is  manufactured  largely  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  fermented,  here  to  produce  alcohol  without  special 
flavour,  and  so  called  ^*  silent  spirit."  It  enters  largely  into  com- 
mon sweetstuff.  The  important  question  is.  Can  this  substance 
be  converted  into  honey  ?  No  I  Honey  contains  glucose  with 
several  other  forms  of  sugar  it  is  true,  but  in  addition  it  has  the 
uncommunicable  aroma  which  makes  it  honey.  This  aroma  is 
the  outcome  of  the  dainty  flavour  contributed  by  every  bloom 
which  has  yielded  its  nectar  to  the  little  busy  gatherers.  The 
milk  of  flowers  is  honey,  and  the  mag^c  of  science  can  never  get 
even  a  distant  approacn  to  it  out  of  rags  or  starch,  although 
aided  bv  the  subsequent  additions  made  in  obedience  to  the 
recipe  of  the  very  cutest  transatlantic  physician. 

Honey  adulterated  with  syrups  will  of  course  be  sweet ;  but  is 
this  all  ?  Is  it  not  clear  t±iat  m  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
admixture  is  the  loss  in  qua]it3r  and  deterioration  in  value? 
English  honey  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  American  specimens 
in  the  pretty  supers  referred  to.  If  the  latter  be  pure,  then  Ameri- 
can hone^  will  have  ere  long  no  chance  at  all  in  the  English 
market;  if  adulterated,  then  honest  American  producers  nave 
been  grievously  wronged,  since  the  surest  step  to  prevent  their 
future  shipments  finding  purchasers  has  been  taken.  Need  it  be 
said.  Let  English  bee-keepers  lay  this  also  to  heart.  Honesty  is 
the  best  policy,  and  every  attempt  at  adulteration  will  do  much 
to  hinder  the  development  of  a  cottager's  industry,  which  all  kind 
and  good  men  would  like  to  see  extended.  I  must  consider  in  the 
future  the  question  of  the  detection  of  adulteration  and  tilie  claims 
of  glucose  as  a  bee  food.— F.  Cheshirb,  Avenue  Botuey  ActoUj  W, 


THE  FERTILE  WORKER.— No.  3. 

Hating  noticed  Nob.  1  and  2  of  Baron  Yon  Berlepsch's  observa- 
tions on  Proposition  12  of  the  Dzierzon  theory  (see  page  854)  I 
proceed  to  comment  on  the  remainder. 

No.  8,  ^*The  eggs  laid  by  fertile  workers  produce  perfect 
drones."  This,  I  think,  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  but  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  the  question  is  very  easily  solved,  and  in  this 
way  :  Let  our  bee  brethren  of  America  who  deliberately  assert 
that  they  have  raooeeded  in  mating  their  qneens  with  "  selected 
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drones"  in  speciallj  constrncted  boxes  (vide  Mr.  Hasbroack's 
description  of  nis  method  of  fertilisation  in  confinement,  page  884, 
The  Am&^ican  Bee  Journal^  1878),  take  as  their  selected  drones 
those  bred  in  a  queenless  colony  from  eggs  laid  bj  a  fertile 
worker,  and  let  them  eive  as  the  results.  There  are  in  Gkrmanj 
also  men  who  assert  tfiej  can  mate  their  queens  at  will ;  then  let 
them  do  as  I  suggest,  and  thej  will  be  solving  a  problem  so  far  as 
I  can  find  the  solution  of  which  is  not  yet  definitely  arrired  at. 

No.  4,  ^The  drone  egg-laying  workers  are  not  fecundated." 
This  subject  has  been  closely  investigated,  and  fertile  workers 
dissected  by  Professor  Leacburt  Yon  Siebold,  Dr.  Donboff,  and 
the  Baron  Von  Berlepsch,  the  results  beinz  to  prove  that  the 
fertile  workers  examined  were  neither  fecundated  nor  susceptible 
of  fecundation. 

No.  6,  "  The  drone  eggs  found  in  queenless  colonies  are  all  laid  by 
one  individual."  So  says  Baron  Yon  Berlepsch,  supported  by  his 
observations,  and  what  he  points  out  may  be  easily  done  to  prove 
this— viz.,  to  divide  a  colony  having  a  fertile  worker  into  two  parts. 
My  own  observations  with  the  North  African  variety  of  bee 
have  led  me  to  differ  entirely  in  opinion  from  the  learned  £aron.  I 
have  long  been  of  the  mind  that  two  or  more  fertile  workers  may 
be  in  a  hive  at  the  same  time,  but  to  test  what  the  Baron  says  is 
an  easy  proof.  I  took  the  colony  already  spoken  of,  and  on  April 
18th  I  divided  it  equally,  placing  the  two  frames  with  eggs  into 
one  hive,  and  the  two  without  eggs  or  brood  into  an  exactly 
similar  hive,  dividing  the  flight  of  bees  so  that  each  hive  was 
about  equal  in  strength.  I  let  them  stand  quietly  unril  the  18th 
inst.,  when  I  carefully  examined  both  hives,  using  a  powerful 
lens.  "  I  found  fresh  eggs  in  both  hives."  April  20th  I  examined 
again  with  the  same  result.  I  could  find  no  queen,  either  large  or 
small,  and  there  were  the  freshly  laid  eggs  in  each  hive.  One  of 
these  hives  has^  however,  dwindled  ereatly,  and  although  there 
are  fresh  eggs  I  found  two  queen  cells,  one  capped.  Anxious  to 
see  its  contents  I  opened  it,  only  to  find  therein  two  drone  grubs. 
The  bees  of  this  portion  therefore  evidently  continued  to  cherish 
the  hope  of  raising  a  queen,  making  the  effort  with  drone  larvte. 

But  someone  may  suggest  that  the  eees  in  the  second  hive  may 
have  been  in  the  comb  and  overlooked  by  me  when  transferring. 
But  this  I  prove  could  not  have  been  the  case ;  for.  allowing 
three  to  four  days  for  the  egg  to  become  a  larva,  on  tne  18th  of 
April  those  eggs  should  be  in  the  larva  state,  and  on  the  20th  of 
April  there  should  not  be  an  egg  left  that  had  not  changed  to  a 
larva ;  but  as  it  is,  at  each  successive  examination — the  18th,  20th, 
22nd,  and  24th — I  find  freshly  laid  eggs. 

The  very  next  colony  I  have  (queenless,  and  that  developes  a 
fertile  worker,  I  purpose  dividing  m  the  same  way  and  noting  the 
result  as  a  check  upon  the  above  experience,  which  may  be  an  ex- 
ceptional case ;  but  if  so  it  is  strange  it  should  occur  in  an  experi- 
ment made,  I  may  say,  quite  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  test 
the  aocnrac^  of  Von  Berlepsch's  remarks. 

No.  6,  "The  bees  of  the  colony  regard  and  treat  the  fertile 
worker  more  or  less  as  their  queen."  I  have  accidentally  made  a 
hive  queenless,  and  not  having  a  queen  to  introduce  at  the  moment 
allowed  a  few  days  to  elapse,  when  finding  by  the  presence  of  eggs 
that  a  fertile  worker  was  there  I  tried  what  Baron  Von  Berlepsch 
suggests — viz.,  to  introduce  a  frame  of  egga  and  young  larvse. 
The  bees  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  made  no  effort  therefrom  to 
raise  a  queen.  I  next  introdneed  a  queen,  only  to  find  her  lifeless 
bod^  thrown  out  of  the  hive.  All  this  time  anyone  carefully 
noting  the  movements  of  those  bees,  their  activity  in  bringing  in 
pollen  and  defending  their  hive,  would  say  it  was  in  possession  of 
a  fertile  queen.  The  fertile  worker  may  therefore  be  accepted  by 
the  bees  as  their  queen. 

No.  7,  "■  The  fertile  workers  which  make  their  appearance  in 
queenless  colonies  are  not  designedly  reared  by  the  bees,  but  occur 
casually  onljy  and  must  be  regarded  as  abnormal  or  exceptional 
productions."  As  I  have  already  remarked,  my  observations  tend 
to  prove  that  the  fertile  worker  is  brought  to  the  front  when  a 
colony  has  suddenly  lost  its  queen,  and  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  theories  bearing  upon  this  point  in  my  first  letter. 

Proposition  18  of  the  Dzierzon  theory  is  as  follows  : — "  So  long 
as  a  fertile  queen  is  present  in  the  hive  the  bees  do  not  tolerate  a 
fertile  worker,  nor  do  they  tolerate  one  while  cherishing  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  rear  a  queen.  In  rare  instances,  however,  ex- 
ceptional cases  occur.  Fertile  workers  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  hive  immediately  after  the  death  or  removal  of  the  queen,  and 
even  in  the  presence  of  a  young  queen,  so  long  as  she  herself  has 
not  become  fertile." 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  so  long  as  a  colony  has  its  own  fertile 
and  healthy  oueen  it  will  not  tolerate  a  fertile  worker,  but  as  yet 
I  am  not  able  to  accept  that  they  will  not  tolerate  one  while 
cherishing  the  hope  of  oeing  able  to  rear  a  queen.  I  have  had 
many  instances  occur  of  plenty  of  capped  queen  cells  in  colonies 
that  were  queenless,  yet  with  fresh  eggs  laid  which  ultimately 
produced  drones  only,  and  in  such  colonies  it  can  hardly  be  saicl 
that  the  bees  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  raising  a  true  queen. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  when  about  introducing  some 
Italian  queens,  I  was  amazed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fer- 
tile workers  appeared.  I  made  a  stock  queenless,  and  left  it  so 
for  some  twenty -four  hours,  then  introduced  Italian  queen  in  cage. 


I  examined  the  hive  in  some  fortr-mght  hours,  and  found  frsdilT 
laid  eggs.  The  hive  was  closed  up  again,  as  bees  would  i«t 
accept  the  queen  ;  and  later  on  examined  again,  only  to  find 
freshly  laid  eggs,  and  the  unmistakeable  four  or  five  eggs  in  i 
cell.  'Each  time  that  Italian  queen  was  released  she  was  attacked, 
and  eventually  I  had  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

As  several  instanoes  occurred  analogous  to  this  I  am  led 
strongly  to  believe  that  fertile  workers  are  bom  semi-devdoped, 
and  at  the  first  strain  on  the  senti-dereloped  instinct  the  latest 
power  to  lay  eggs  is  called  into  action,  and  that  this  act  of  laying 
eggs  is  aooepteid  by  the  bees  as  a  proof  that  this  egg-layer  is  a 
true  queen. 

The  hand  of  man  has  taken  a  true  drone  egg  from  its  cell,  hai 
fecundated  it,  and  ultimately  therefrom  has  come  forth  a  tnie 
worker  bee.  Man  here  was  guided  to  the  drone  egg  by  its  beasg 
laid  by  a  true  queen  in  a  true  drone  oell,  but  I  Tery  much  douht 
if  the  bees  of  a  oolony  with  a  fertile  woiicer  know  that  the  earn 
are  other  than  worker  eggs.  Finding  the  larvse  attain  aa  tamS' 
nate  size  they  enlarge  we  cell  by  degrees,  and  that  tbcf  are 
ignorant  of  the  true  sex  of  the  larvse  I  am  led  to  infer  by  the  fact 
of  their  treating  some  to  royal  pabolum  and  dosing  toeii  op  in 
cells  of  royal  size  and  shape. 

Dzierzon  and  Berlepsch  state  that  a  fertile  worker  maybe  foimd 
in  a  colony  immediately  after  the  death  or  removal  of  tilie  quees, 
and  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  young  unfertilised  queen  a  woi^er 
may  usurp  her  functions  until  the  true  queen  has  heiself  become 
fertile.    With  this  I  quite  concur. — ^Arthur  Todd,  Algeria, 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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From  observations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  ayerage  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  66.8^ ;    and  its  night 
temperature  4i>.4^. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  TRAIN  OUR  GRAPE  VINES? 

lO  new  thing  is  it  that  I  have  now  to  write 
about — nothing  novel,  nothing  fresh  ;  for, 
like  the  summer  pruning  of  Currant  bushes, 
it  was  all  known  lon^  ago  by  skilled  prac- 
titioners. "  Grape  Vine  training,  sir !  why, 
the  thing  lies  in  a  nutshell — is  simplicity 
itself,  rut  up  a  trellis  of  stout  wire  under 
the  roof  14  inches  from  the  glass,  tie  the  branches 
to  it  at  regular  distances,  and  the  work  is  done." 
So  it  is,  my  good  friend,  but  not  t^  the  best  advantage 
for  the  Vines.  By  all  means  regulate  the  growth  as 
it  makes  progress,  but  do  not  regard  such  regulation 
as  permanent  for  the  season.  Wait  rather  till  the  fruit  is 
swelling  freely  and  is  almost  ready  for  the  scissors ;  then 
carefully  lower  each  Vine  stem  to  a  distance  of  at  least 
2  feet  &om  the  glass,  and  let  it  remain  there  suspended 
from  the  trellis  on  stout  string.  Train  the  branches  from 
either  side  of  the  stem  outwards  and  upwards  to  the  trellis, 
thus  forming  a  furrow  of  which  the  stem  is  the  bottom  and 
up  the  sides  of  which  the  foliage  enjoys  a  double  allowance 
of  space,  air,  and  light.  Nor  does  the  advantage  end  here ; 
for,  by  being  trained  at  an  obtuse  angle  from  such  a  dis- 
tance beneath  the  glass,  the  branches  are  half  as  long  again 
as  usual,  with  a  proportionate  increase  of  vigour,  to  the 
advantage  of  fruit  and  foliage. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  most  of  the  diseases 
to  which  Grape  Vines  are  subject  arise  from  a  cramped  and 
crippled  growth,  and  hence  a  method  of  training  that 
brings  freedom  of  growth  to  the  hands  of  the  owners  of 
the  smallest  vinery  is  an  undoubted  boon.  The  plan  has, 
I  think,  already  been  expounded  in  these  paees,  yet  it  has 
by  no  means  obtained  the  extensive  adoption  which  it  merits. 
Let  me  urge  everyone  to  give  it  a  tnal,  and  in  doing  so 
point  out  that  the  beneficial  result  which  will  be  seen  this 
year  will  be  trifling  in  comparison  to  that  which  will 
follow  with  equal  certaintv  next  year.  The  reason  is 
obvious ;  greater  vigour  of  branch-growth,  pointing  in  no 
uncertain  manner  to  a  proportionate  root-action — full  plump 
eyes,  and  a  general  accumulation  of  forces  for  a  subsequent 
season  of  growth.  Do  not  forget  that  without  this  we  can- 
not attain  to  perfection  of  size  and  flavour  in  the  fruit. 

Years  ago  I  learned  a  lesson  in  the  great  vinery  at  Chiswick 
on  the  importance  of  freedom  of  growth  in  Vines,  and  I 
have  seen  the  6ame  practice  equally  well  exemplified  in  the 
small  orchard  house  of  a  country  parsonage,  where  no  at- 
tempt at  finished  or  even  precision  in  training  was  attempted ; 
in  point  of  fact  there  was  very  little  training  at  all,  the 
branches  being  mostly  left  to  ramble  about  unchecked,  care 
being  taken  to  afford  them  ample  space.  The  other  cultural 
point  upon  which  sti'ess  was  laid  being  plenty  of  rich  soil 
for  the  roots,  great  cleanliness  in  the  foliage,  and  above  all 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  So  important  did  the  owner  con- 
sider this  to  be,  that  once  before  leaving  hoihe  for  a  few 
days  in  summer  he  actually  had  the  ventilators  taken  off 
and  carried  up  into  the  attic  of  his  house  out  of  reach  of 
his  factotum. 

I  may  usefully  conclude  this  note  by  offering  a  timely 
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,  hint  or  two  to  my  amateur  friends.  Strive  not  so  much  for 
I  large  bunches  as  large  berries.  To  secure  these  thin  freely, 
water  freely,  let  air  circulate  freely,  encourage  root  and 
branch  to  gi'ow  freely.  To  have  large  fruit  generally  there 
must  be  large  supplies  of  manure  and  water  for  the  roots. 
[  Get  that  word  "  large  "  in  your  head  and  keep  it  there,  and 
make  it  your  standard  in  everything  connected  with  the 
Vines.  Stem,  branch,  foliage,  and  fruit,  all  should  be  large, 
all  well  balanced.  No  crowded  growth,  plenty  of  space, 
and  instead  of  restricting  the  growth  to  a  couple  of  Duds 
beyond  a  bunch  let  every  branch  extend  a  couple  of  feet 
beyond  if  you  can.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  wish  to 
advocate  a  ridiculous  extreme  in  this  respect ;  there  must 
be  a  limit.  Anything,  however,  is  better  than  branches  a 
foot  long,  with  leaves  and  bunches  more  fit  for  Currant 
bushes  than  Grape  Vines. — Edward  Luckhurst. 


ARUM  CRINITUM. 


To  those  who  see,  or  think  they  see,  a  mystic  symbolism 
in  flowers,  the  hideous  and  malignant  must  appear  most 
unmistakeably  expressed  in  this  singular  Arum.  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  having  seen  it  included  in  lists  of  carnivorous 
or  fly-catching  plants,  yet  its  capabilities  in  so  doing  are  of 
no  mean  order. 

The  plant  under  glass  grows  about  20  Inches  high,  with 
dark  green  ]fedate  leaves,  which  begin  to  appear  about  mid- 
winter, and  in  March  the  flower  stems  are  thrown  up.  These 
stems  are  rather  prettily  streaked  with  interrupted  lines  of 
yellowish  green  and  yellow,  as  is  also  the  outside  of  the 
enormous  flower  or  spathe.  When  full  grown  this  spathe, 
which  in  all  Aroids  is  accounted  an  exaggerated  oract, 
measures  about  18  inches  in  length,  and  at  the  broadest 
part  about  10  inches  across,  enclosing  a  purplish  hairy 
spadix  about  9  inches  long.  A  little  above  the  base  botli 
of  these  are  bent  so  that  the  open  part  of  the  flower  forms 
an  acute  angle  with  its  stem.  The  inside  surface  of 
the  spathe  is  covered  with  reddish-brown  hairs,  somewhat 
thinly  near  the  edges,  but  thicker  and  longer  towards  the 
narrow  bent  throat.  A  single  glance  at  the  arrangement 
of  these  hairs  reveals  at  once  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  there.  They  are  all  placed  with  their  points  inward, 
pointing  towards  the  narrow  bottle-like  throat  of  the 
flower,  and  lying  nearly  flat  on  the  spathe.  To  a  fly  looking 
inwards  they  must  present  a  very  harmless  will-you-walk- 
into-my-parlour  sort  of  appearance ;  but,  without  being  at 
all  sensitive  in  the  same  way  as  the  Dionaea,  a  little  dis- 
turbance suffices  to  raise  them  somewhat,  and  a  thousand 
bayonets  is  thus  presented  in  the  face  of  the  poor  victim, 
making  return  impossible.  The  base  of  the  flower  is  much 
mder  than  the  throat,  and  contains,  instead  of  honey,  a 
brownish  substance  in  a  half -liquid  state,  which  gives  off, 
for  the  first  two  days  after  the  flower  opens,  a  most  power- 
ful and  disagreeable  stench  like  carrion.  Flies  have  been 
less  plentifd  than  snowflakes  this  spring,  yet  last  week  I 
watched  five  walk  into  one  of  these  unsavoury  traps  within 
ten  minutes,  and  not  one  of  them  managed  to  get  out.  On 
dissecting  the  same  flower  to-day  I  found  the  remains  of 
sixteen  in  a  half- decayed  state. 
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Although  not  hardy  in  Scotland,  it  is  said  to  succeed  in 
sheltered  half -shaded  places  in  the  southern  counties  ;  but  any- 
where it  deserres  a  comer  in  the  greenhouse  or  an  old  frame 
in  which  to  unfold  its  ugliness.  The  plant  from  which  the 
■above  measurements  were  taken  I  had  from  Mr.  Ware  last 
autumn  ;  it  was  then  an  immense  corm-like  root  3  inches  across 
or  BO,  and  is  now  flowering  in  a  10-inch  pot. — R.  D.  Taylok. 


TOMATOES  UNDER  VINES. 

In  the  remarks  on  "  Mixed  Cultivation  in  Houses,"  page  309, 
I  was  surprised  at  Mr.  Stephen  Castle  stating  his  Tomatoes  did 
not  thrive  under  Vines.  The  best  Tomatoes  which  have  been 
grown  here  during  the  past  two  years  were  the  produce  of 
plants  in  large  pots  trained  against  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery 
and  under  the  dense  shade  of  the  Vines.  So  well  do  they  suc- 
-ceed  with  ua  in  this  position  that  I  do  not  desire  a  better 
position  to  grow  them  in,  and  for  that  reason  our  stock  of 
Tomatoes  under  Vines  this  summer  will  be  more  than  double 
what  it  has  hitherto  been.  "Were  I  writing  an  article  on 
Tomatoes,  and  advising  as  to  where  to  plant  them,  I  would 
say.  Fill  up  all  spare  comers  about  the  ends  of  Peach  houses 
and  vineries,  on  back  walls,  and  other  positions  generally  con- 
sidered unsuitable  for  anything.  In  the  shade  the  wood 
becomes  more  elongated  than  in  the  open  ;  but  provided  the 
shoots  are  constantly  kept  pinched-in  to  the  flower  stems,  a 
good  crop  according  to  my  experience  is  the  inevitable  result. 
— J.  MuiB,  Margain. 

NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN— HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS. 

Amidst  the  discouragements  I  experienced  from  various 
•causes  amongst  Auriculas,  Gladioluses,  and  Roses  during  1878,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  delight  that  I  had  in  my  herbaceous 
plants  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  its  close ;  and  in 
recording  my  experiences  I  shall  bear  in  mind  the  request  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Camm,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  find,  I  believe, 
a  tolerably  good  selection  for  his  garden  if  he  take  note  of  the 
names  even  in  this  brief  paper.  I  have  been  intensely  amused, 
by-the-by,  at  seeing  in  a  contemporary  some  ill-natured  sneers 
on  those  who  com|)lain  of  their  failures ;  but  when  a  gardener 
has  a  liberal  employer  who  ungrudgingly  bestows  his  money 
on  his  garden,  when  there  are  plenty  of  hands  and  every  appli- 
ance against  the  uncertainty  of  climate,  when  not  a  penny  has 
to  go  out  of  his  own  pocket — it  is  a  very  different  thing  to 
cultivate  florists'  flowers  to  the  case  of  an  amateur  who  has  to 
buy  all  his  plants,  who  cannot,  however  much  he  might  wish 
it,  bring  on  his  Auriculas  by  heat  or  grow  his  Carnations  and 
Picotees  under  glass,  and  who  is  therefore  obliged  to  make  the 
best  he  can  of  adverse  circumstances. 

In  speaking  of  herbaceous  plants  I  shall  include  what  are 
ordinarily  called  alpine  plants ;  and  if  Mr.  Camm  has  not  a 
rockery  I  can  promise  him  that  he  will  greatly  increase  his 
pleasure  by  making  one,  for  amongst  the  earliest  flowers  to 
cheer  one  in  the  opening  year  are  to  be  found  some  of  these 
little  alpine  gems.  Indeed  the  very  first  flowers  that  open  in 
my  garden  before  the  Snowdrop  or  the  Winter  Aconite,  and 
blooming  even  in  the  midst  of  snow,  were  some  plants  of 
Cyclamen  coum,  vernum,  and  Atkinsii.  These  evidently  like 
a  shady  place,  as  on  one  part  of  the  rockery  they  have  seeded 
freely,  while  those  in  a  more  exposed  place  do  not  by  any 
means  look  flourishing.  Then  that  very  old  favourite  the 
Winter  Aconite  is  a  charming  herald  of  the  approaching  spring, 
and  does  well  eveiywhere  or  anywhere  in  a  garden.  After 
these  the  Alpine  Anemones,  A.  apennina  and  blanda,  with  the 
<iouble  variety  of  qur  own  lovely  Wood  Anemone,  A.  nemoroaa 
flore-pleno,  are  exquisite  gems,  while  Saxifraga  Burseriana  is 
-one  of  our  very  earliest  blooming  plants ;  and  I  have  now 
well  established  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  and  where  it  succeeds 
it  is  a  mass  of  lovely  mauve-coloured  blooms  quite  close  to  the 
ground.  A  fine  herbaceous  plant  which  was  in  the  month  of 
April  in  great  beauty  is  Doronicum  austriacum,  throwing  up  a 
fine  head  of  beautifully  bright  yellow  flowers  ;  at  the  same 
time  Triteleia  uniflora  was  in  great  beauty.  Omphalodes  verna, 
so  easily  grown  and  so  rich  in  its  bright  blue,  must  not  be 
omitted.  Then  came  the  curious  but  very  beautiful  Trillium 
grandifloram  ;  while  Gentiana  verna  where  it  does  well,  and 
that  is  not  often,  is  a  gem  about  which  too  much  cannot  be 
said.  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  with  it,  but  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed. Everyone  knows  the  intense  deep  blue  of  the 
<5cntianella  (Gentiana  acaulis),  and  it  has  the  advantage  that 


it  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  verna  is  diflScult  Some  of  the  oevs 
species  of  Tulip,  such  as  Greigii  and  australis,  are  well  woith 
growing,  and  when  more  common  will  be  veiy  effective  u 
groups  instead  of  as  single  bulbs.  There  are  several  beaotifBl 
varieties  of  Primula  which  have  done  well  with  me,  ind^ien* 
dent  of  the  many  garden  sorts  of  Polyanthus  and  Primnifie 
which  are  now  so  numerous.  Of  these  I  may  mention  P.  ni^liE, 
pure  white  ;  P.  minima,  the  very  tiniest  of  its  class  ;  P.  Ann- 
cula,  the  trae  alpine  Auricula,  with  yellow  flowers  and  white 
mealy  foliage ;  P.  denticnlata,  witb  its  large  heads  of  lilic 
flowers  ;  P.  pulcherrima,  variety  of  the  same.  I  have  not  soo 
ceeded  with  Primula  Parryi,  which  is  said  to  be  very  fine;  it 
grew  indeed  very  well,  but  the  blooms  were  very  few.  P.  fan* 
nosa  is  a  charming  native  plant,  with  tufts  of  silveiy  foliage, 
with  yellow-eyed  rosy  flowers.     There  are  some  others  which 

1  have  not  tried,  but  which  are  highly  spoken  of.  Now  hi  it 
be  remembered  that  all  these  are  early-flowering  plants,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  with  them  and  the  well-known  Anbrietias, 
Alyssums,  Arabis,  Myosotis,  especially  dissitiflon,  and  the 
commoner  bulbs — Crocus,  Scillas,  Hyacinths^  Tnllps,  Qispe 
Hyacinths,  &c.,  no  garden  need  present  a  cheerless  aspset  even 
during  such  a  season  as  we  have  just  passed  through. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
herbaceous  plants  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  I  ehall 
note  now  in  alphabetical  order  such  others  as  I  fonnd  to  do 
well  with  me  last  year,  and  which  I  can  therefore  reoomineiid 
to  others. 

^thionema  cordifolia,  or  Iberis  jncunda,  is  a  most  chim- 
ing little  evergreen  shrub,  about  3  inches  high,  with  lordy 
bright  rose-coloured  flowers  like  a  miniature  Vexbens.  Iha^e 
found,  however,  sewal  of  my  plants  to  almost  completely  lose 
their  foliage  in  the  winter  and  then  perish ;  bat  as  it  seeds 
freely  and  the  seeds  soon  germinate  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
up  the  supply  in  this  way.  Anthericnm  Liliastnun  \r  ft  most 
beautiful  spring-flowering  plant  with  white  flowere  and  very 
fragrant,  A.  Liliago  blooms  later,  and  although  not  bo  bean- 
tiful  is  still  very  graceful.  The  Aqiiilegias  have  received  of 
late  years  some  most  lovely  additions  in  A.  chrysantiia  and 
A.  cjerulea,  the  former  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  the  latter 
with  soft  violet-blue  sepals  and  white  petals.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  new  hybrids  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitdi ;  one  b  decided 
cross  between  these  two,  and  the  other  a  cross  between  A  chiys- 
antha  and  A.  califomica.  Then  there  was  charming^  little 
A.  alpina.  A.  glandulosa  I  have  not  been  able  to  grow.  Mr. 
Grigor  of  Forres  has  a  fine  variety,  but  I  am  told  it  is  difficult 
to  grow  down  south. 

Of  all  the  plants  for  carpeting  a  rockery  none  are,  I  think, 
equal  to  Arenaria  balearica.  I  have  had  it  covering  the  gnrand 
where  my  Gentianas  arc  planted,  and  it  is  now  creeping  (f^ 
the  stones,  covering  them  with  its  tiny  dense  foliage,  from 
which  spring  a  multitude  of  little  white  stars  an  inch  above 
the  ground.  Next  to  it  I  would  class  Aceena  nov»-zealftndia, 
which  produces  late  in  the  season  little  crimson  spikelets  aU 
over  the  plant.  Armeria  grandiflora,  a  relation  of  our  old 
friend  the  garden  Thrift,  has  fine  showy  pink  heads  of  flowery 
while  Armeria  juncea  is  a  small-growing  alpine  with  heada  of 
rose-coloured  flowers. 

Amongst  Asters,  of  which  there  is  a  numerous  family,  mw 
most  of  which  are  very  useful  in  the  autumn,  I  had  A.  Amellns, 
A.  pulchellus,  A.  novfe-anglias,  and  A.  novaj-belgiae.  Given 
one  flower  of  a  colour  always  useful  for  bouquets  there  «re 
many  others,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  grown  them :  but  I  was 
surprised  to  see  at  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting  lastantnnm 
how  very  effective  they  were.  Campanulas  are  veryhewtiful, 
and  of  them  I  have  grown  C.  Allioni,  a  close-growing  alpine 
form,  having  large  flowers  on  dwarf  foliage  and  growing  very 
freely ;    C.  pulla,  a  most  lovely  dwarf  Harebell,  with  stems 

2  inches  high  and  flowers  of  a  deep  purple  colour ;  C.  Rainen, 
with  light  blue  flowers;  C.  Van  Houttei,  a  hybrid  varied ; 
C.  calycanthema,  a  very  tall  showy-looking  garden  varietf. 

In  a  moist  hollow  in  my  little  rockery  I  have  some  P^^^^ 
Cyj)ripcdium  spectabile,  the  beautiful  North  American  Myfl 
Slipper,  which  are  doing  admirably  and  flower  well,  *^^''"  f?J 
striking  blooms  being  exceedingly  interesting.  I  have  added 
this  year  one  or  two  other  species,  but  I  am  afraid  that  they 
have  come  to  grief. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  some  of  the  alpine  8pe<^ 
of  Dianthus.  A  good  dense  plant  of  D.  neglectus  is  a  mo^ 
lovely  sight,  covered  completely  with  its  bright  tobj  W^ 
flowers  more  than  an  inch  to  half  across  scarcely  rising  ftoove 
the  foliage.  My  plants  of  it  are  well  established  and  diQ 
well  last  year,  have  not  suffered  from  the  winter,  and  pwffl^ 
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to  be  in  increased  beauty  this  year.  D.  alpinus  is  also  veiy 
beantifu],  while  the  Cheddar  Pink  and  D.  deltoides  are  well 
worth  cultivating  ;  of  a  different  character  is  Mr.  Ware's 
I>.  barbatus  magnificus,  a  double  dwarf-flowering  Sweet 
William,  doing  well  in  the  border,  and  very  brilliant  in  its 
crimson  flowers.  Delphiniums  form  a  magnificent  background 
to  an  herbaceoas  border,  and  many  of  the  newer  sorts  are  most 
beautiful,  throwing  up  spikes  of  flowers  from  4  to  5  feet  high 
of  the  most  lovely  blue.  I  know  of  nothing  in  colour  to  sur- 
pass the  lovely  blue  of  D.  Belladonna,  while  Madame  Henri 
Jacotot,  Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  Herman  Stenger,  and  others  offer  the 
most  pleasing  variation  in  blue  colour,  with  single  and  double 
flowers,  contrastuig  in  many  varieties  with  white  centres  ;  for 
stately  beauty  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  herbaceous  garden  to 
ex.cel  them,  and  in  my  rich  garden  soil  they  have  done  won- 
derfully well. 

The  American  Cowslips  X^^x^^^^^^^on)  are  well  worth 
growing.  D.  Jefferyanum  is  the  finest  of  the  section,  but 
I>.  Mea^a  is  also  very  curious  and  pretty,  its  hanging  blooms 
being  exceedingly  graceful. 

As  a  dwarf -growing  alpine  plant,  Dryas  octopetala,  a  native, 
is  well  worth  growing,  the  foliage  being  exceedingly  pretty, 
creeping  along  the  ground,  and  its  white  flowers  with  yellow 
stamens  showing  well  above  it.  I  have  found  it  to  seed  freely. 
£rinus  alpinus  is  another  pretty  dwarf  alpine,  its  dense 
cushions  being  covered  with  rose-coloured  flowers.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Eryngiums  are  stately-looking  plants  suitable 
for  the  back  row  of  the  border,  E.  amethystinum  being  espe- 
cially showy,  throwing  up  from  its  thistle-like  foliage  heads  of 
flowers  something  like  a  Teasel,  but  of  a  lovely  amethyst  blue  ; 
it  is  too  rigid  for  cutting  for  bouquets,  but  forms  a  striking 
object  in  the  garden. 

What  can  be  prettier  in  the  early  spring  than  the  old  and 
common  Dogstooth  Violet,  with  its  almost  Anaectochilus-like 
spotted  leaves  ?  A  newer  species,  Erythronium  giganteimi,  is 
aiso  very  beautiful,  growing  from  9  to  18  inches  high,  and 
having  flowers  varying  in  colour  from  white  to  yellow. 

I  had  no  idea  when  I  commenced  to  write  the^e  notes  that 
I  had  so  many  plants  to  mention.  I  have  now  only  reached  the 
letter  £  ,*  and  instead  of  boring  your  readers  with  a  long  paper 
shall  hope  to  finish  this  subject  in  another  issue,  especially  as  I 
must  go  and  look  for  slugs,  which  are  determined  this  year  to 
show  their  contempt  for  those  misguided  individuals  who  say 
a  hard  winter  kills  them. — D.,  Deal, 


FGRGIBT-ME-NQTS  FOR  FORCING. 

I  HAVE  this  spring  found  the  above  pretty  plants  so  useful 
for  forcing  that  I  have  sent  you  my  experience  as  to  the  way  I 
manage  them.  I  tried  nearly  all  the  varieties  for  early  work, 
and  find  that  the  two  best  are  Myosotis  dissitiflora  and 
M .  Weirleigh  Surprise.  The  latter  is  not  only  a  very  distinct 
variety,  but  most  useful  for  forcing ;  perhaps  not  so  showy  as 
dissitiflora,  but  yet  very  useful  for  bouquets,  &;c.,  and  it  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  for  forcing,  not  being  so  liable  to  damp  as 
dissitiflora.  Plants  have  been  blooming  since  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  have  proved  valuable  in  the  greenhouse.  Last 
spring  I  obtained  this  variety  from  Messrs.  Clibran  Sc  Son.  I 
divided  the  plants  and  placed  them  in  a  north  border,  which  I 
bad  previously  found  was  adapted  for  them.  About  Christmas 
they  were  potted  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  removed  to  an  intermediate  house.  A  few  at  a  time 
were  taken  into  the  stove,  and  as  soon  as  flowers  appeared  the 
plants  were  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  where  they  obtained  a 
good  share  of  admiration.  I  have  not  tried  this  variety  from 
seed,  but  intend  doing  so  another  season.  M.  dissitiflora  comes 
true  from  seed  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  plants  from 
either  division  or  seed  are  equally  good  for  forcing.  They 
may  be  also  employed  out  of  doors  with  good  effect,  and  a  bed 
of  M.  dissitiflora  mixed  with  red  and  white  Daisies  is  very 
beautiful  this  late  spring,  and  being  in  a  rather  sheltered 
position  has  been  bright  for  some  time.  M.  Weirleigh  Sur- 
prise was  discovered,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  on  a 
rubbish  heap  at  Weirleigh  in  Kent,  the  scat  of  Mr.  Harrison 
Weir,  the  popular  artist. — W.  W.  B. 


have  tried  it  with  succesF.  In  this  garden,  before  hearing 
of  it,  we  determined  to  try  carbolic  powder,  and  that  appears, 
to  succeed  thoroughly.— W.  T.  F.  M.  iNGALii,  Gremhitke, 


ROSE  REPORTS. 


From  the  north,  south,  east,  west,  and  middle  of  our  tight 
little  island  you  have  had  reports  upon  the  doings  of  the  winter 
among  the  Hoses  of  the  National  prizemen  and  other  great 
growers,  but  I  wonder  if  you  will  care  to  print  the  experience 
of  a  young  grower  with  a  small  collection  within  sound  of 
Bow  Bells  and  Big  Ben. 

I  have  only  lost  the  whole  of  the  plants  of  one  variety, 
Horace  Vemet ;  but  great  has  been  the  injury  to  the  following 
—Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Lacharme,  Countess  of  Oxford, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa, 
La  France,  and  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  while,  strange  to  say, 
Marie  Baumann  and  Emilie  Hausburg,  denounced  by  Mr. 
Radclyffe  and  others  as  doing  badly,  look  as  well  as  ever.  All 
my  Teas,  dwarfs  on  Manetti  and  their  own  roots,  were  well 
mulched  with  manure  about  3  inches  thick,  and  a  similar 
thickness  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  over  that.  They  have  all,  with  the 
exception  of  "  old  Glory,"  which  seems  to  rather  like  the  frost, 
been  killed  down  to  the  fibre,  but  below  that  there  are  plump 
eyes  ;  so  that  I  hope,  if  we  ever  have  any  genial  weather,  they 
will  yet  do  well. 

But  with  the  weather  we  have  had  I  am  surprised,  not  that 
so  many  but  so  few  Roses  have  perished.  I  have  read  many 
references  to  1860-61  as  a  terrible  winter  to  rosarians,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  if  it  was  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  Ustone. 
As  I  was  then  of  the  mature  age  of  five  years  my  recollections 
of  it  are  rather  shadowy. 

As  regards  the  future  the  prospects  seem  to  me  rather  poor. 
The  Ist  of  May  was  ushered  m  by  a  thick  white  frost ;  yester- 
day, the  6th,  begah  with  rain,  and  was  followed  about  nine 
o'clock  by  a  storm  that  threatened  to  tear  the  plants  out  of  the 
ground,  with  cold  winds  and  frost  at  night  and  some  snow» 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  scaicely  any  of  the  Roses 
have  pushed  into  growth. 

The  following  are  the  most  forward — Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Edouard  Morrcn  (very  promising),  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Dr.  Andry,  Reynolds  Hole, 
Antoine  Duchcr,  Marie  Finger,  and  Marie  Rady.  These  are 
the  varieties  cut  back,  but  budded  Briar  cuttings  are  the  most 
forward  and  the  strongest  of  all,  so  that  I  was  surprised  at  the 
statement  of  a  correspondent  a  week  or  two  back  fiiat  seedling 
Briars,  which  I  take  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  Briar  cuttings, 
were  very  baokward. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration  I  fear  that  the  National 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  will  be  a  comparatively  poor  one, 
through  the  fixture  being  so  early  ;  at  least  I  shall  be  astonished 
if  Messrs.  Fellowes,  Hole,  Pochin,  Soames,  and  tl»e  other  great 
midland  and  northern  growers  are  in  it  at  all,  but  the  Alex- 
andra and  the  Society's  provincial  Show  I  shall  expect  to  see 
very  good.  Now  that  the  National  Society  has,  as  I  was  very 
plad  to  hear  last  week,  provided  a  small  class  for  suburban 
Hoses  I  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  become  a  competitor  ;  but 
if  this  weather  continues  the  Show  will  have  to  be  postponed 
for  a  month,  or  instead  of  being  an  exhibitor  I  shall  have  to 
remain  only— A  Lovee  of  Rose  Shows. 


Pbotecting  Seeds  from  Birds— Red  Ochrb.— It  is 
going  the  round  of  this  neighbourhood  that  some  working  man 
has  successfully  protected  his  seed  beds  for  the  last  three 
years  by  throwing  over  them  at  the  time  of  sowing  some  red 
ochre.    Making  inquiries  for  reliable  information  I  find  others 


CHOICE  GRAPE  HYACINTHS. 

The  varieties  of  ^luscari  botryoides  and  several  other  weU- 
known  species  have  suflicicnt  attractions  to  recommend  them 
to  all  lovers  of  hardy  plants;  but  beautiful  though  they  be^ 
their  charms  are  surpassed  by  some  new  species  of  recent  intro- 
duction now  blooming  at  Kew.  The  best  of  these  is  certainly 
M.  armeniacum  from  Armenia,  which  has.becn  wrongly  labelled 
M.  Pinardi,  and  lately  noted  imder  that  name,  but  Mr.  Baker 
informs  us  that  the  latter  species  is  not  yet  in  this  country.. 
The  first-named  has  remarkably  strong  bold  spikes,  the  floral 
portion  being  about  3  inches  in  length  ;  the  flowers  are  large,, 
of  a  bright  dark  blue  colour,  with  small  white  teeth  ;  the 
leaves  are  long  and  dark  green.  This  plant  is  extremely 
striking,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  its  spike.  M.  Szovitzianum,. 
another  pretty  species,  has  a  smaller  spike  than  the  last  named, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  a  lighter  blue  with  a  white  limb.  It 
was  introduced  from  the  north  of  Persia  a  few  years  back,, 
and  was  described  by  Mr.  Baker  in  1877.  The  small-flowered 
Muscari,  M>  micranthum,  is  aptly  named,  for  the  pale  blue 
tinted  bells  are  diminutive,  and  the  spike  also,  but  it  forms  a 
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neat  and  attractive  little  plant.  This  was  received  at  Kew 
from  Mr.  Elwes  in  1877,  who  obtained  it  from  a  Berlin 
garden.  M.  dilutum  has  a  small  spike  of  very  dark  blue  flowers, 
and  was  also  received  from  Mr.  Elwes.  M.  conicum  bears  an 
obtase  spike  of  purplish  blue  flowers  and  the  foliage  is  fine  ;  it 
was  sent  to  Kew  by  the  Rev.  Harpur  Crewe.  M.  Heldreichii 
is  an  attractive  plant  with  conical  spikes  of  dark  blue  flowers. 
M.  paradoxum  received  from  Dr.  Regel,  has  large  acute  leaves 
I  inch  wide  and  9  inches  long  :  the  spike  is  massive  and  densely 
crowded  with  dark  greenish  blue  flowers.  Several  other  forms 
are  also  flowering,  including  the  old  varieties  of  M.  botiyoides, 
pallidum,  and  album,  which  were  introduced  from  Italy  in  1596  ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  is  M.  racemosum  ncglectum,  bearing 
extremely  dark  blue  flowers  on  medium-sized  somewhat  loose 
spikes.  The  plants  constituting  this  genus  are  well  adapted 
for  small  beds  and  borders,  as  they  succeed  admirably  in 
moderately  rich  sandy  loam,  and  may  be  readily  increased 
by  oSaetB  from  the  bulbs.  They  are  in  full  beauty  during  April 
and  May. — L.  C. 

RICHARDIA  (CALLA)  iETHIOPICA. 

Thb  Arum-plant,  commonly  but  erroneously  called  Lily  of 
the  Nile,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  in- 
troduced in  1731.  It  has  obtained  more  popular  favour  than 
many  plants  of  less  accommodating  character,  and  has  long 
been  a  favourite  window  plant,  and  is  now  grown  in  great 
numbers  for  decorative  purposes,  for  which  its  beautiful  white 
spathe  and  golden  spadiz,  combined  with  pleasing  scent  and 
doTability,  peculiarly  fit  it. 

The  plant  is  very  accommodating,  thriving  in  the  window  of 
the  cottage  or  as  an  aquatic,  and  by  forcing  its  flowering  may 
be  extended  over  a  lengthened  period.  As  a  window  plant  it 
lequires  plenty  of  water  during  growth  and  plenty  of  light, 
and  as  an  aquatic  it  should  be  planted  in  water  so  deep  that 
its  roots  will  be  safe  from  frost.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  con- 
sidered that  the  old  method  of  treating  this  plant  was  erroneous 
— ^that  rest  is  not  necessary,  but  that  active  vigorous  growth 
during  the  summer  months  is  essential  to  success.  I  am  not 
certain  if  this  be  correct,  as  I  flnd  that  the  plants  which  have 
flowered  in  winter  require  rest  during  the  summer  ;  but  under 
the  aquatic  treatment  the  suckers  are  planted  in  trenches  pre- 
pared as  for  Celery,  and  deluged  with  water  during  summer, 
which  of  course  induces  a  strong  vigorous  growth  by  late 
summer,  when  the  plants  are  taken  up,  potted  in  7,  8,  or  9-inch 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50^, 
afterwards  being  removed  as  required  to  a  house  with  a  mini- 
mum temperature  of  55°,  rising  to  65°  or  more  from  sun  heat, 
the  plants  having  abundant  supplies  of  liquid  manure  to  cause 
them  to  throw  up  the  spathes  strongly.  The  result  is,  that  from 
early  in  the  winter  flowers  are  obtained  which  for  durability 
vie  with  any  other. 

That  such  a  mode  of  treatment  is  attended  with  good  results 
is  readily  granted,  but  that  it  is  essential  is  not  so  apparent ; 
nor  does  it  follow  that  depriving  the  plants  of  a  rest  is  at  all 
conducive  to  their  well-being — indeed,  if  they  are  left  to  Nature 
they  will  rest,  abundant  moisture  being  accorded,  which  seems 
strange  treatment  for  a  plant  in  an  inactive  state.  It  is,  of 
course,  certain  that  this  unnatural  giowth  secures  a  certain 
result,  and  that  plants  flowered  early  will  receive  a  consider- 
able rest  before  being  planted  out,  therefore  any  objection  on 
the  score  of  insufficientrest  falls  to  the  ground  ;  yet  I  find  that 
plante  which  are  allowed  a  long  rest  flower  the  most  satisfac- 
torily, the  plante  being  placed  out  in  the  sun,  and  an  occasional 
watering  only  being  given  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  roots. 
Plante  so  treated  start  into  growth  naturally  about  August, 
and  being  duly  attended  to  with  water  are  in  good  growth 
when  housed  in  early  October,  and  may  be  had  m  flower  by 
January,  placing  them  in  heat  in  early  November — indeed,  by 
introducing  batohes  of  plante  at  intervals  to  such  structures  as 
vineries  and  Peach  houses  when  forcing  is  commenced  will 
afford  a  succession  of  bloom  for  half  the  year.  My  plante 
are  grown  in  12  and  13-inch  pote,  each  affording  one  and  a 
half  to  two  do£en  spathes,  are  potted  only  for  purposes  of  in- 
crease in  turfy  loam,  and  are  supplied  with  liquid  manure 
and  top-dressings  to  promote  luxuriant  growth. — G.  Abbey. 


to  the  hose-in-hose  Polyanthus.  Perhaps  my  method  of  potting 
has  been  in  fault  I  used  a  compost  of  three  parts  grit  from  t 
brook,  two  parte  loam,  and  one  part  each  of  well-decajed  cow 
dung  and  leaf  soil.  Still  the  plante  are  healthy,  and  they  had 
similar  treatment  last  year.  Can  any  reader  of  the  Jonnal 
suggest  a  cause  and  remedy  ? — ^W.  W.,  Hertford. 


Defobued  Aubigula  Flowebs.— In  very  many  instences 
my  Auriculas  have  produced  misshapen  blooms — ^petals  at  the 
extremity  of  the  stemens,  double  pistils,  double  flowers  (Lord 
Palmerston,  to  wit),  and  in  two  instances  blooms  quite  similar 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  IN  IRELAND. 

THEIR  PROPAGATION,  CULTURE,  AND  PRBSERVATIOS. 

The  following  observations  on  those  lovely  and  most  accom- 
modating plante  may  be  teken  as  supplementary  to  the  sesMn- 
able  and  practical  article  on  page  357.  The  good  propertieB  of 
these  plante  are  varied.  They  can  be  forced  or  grown  mda 
cool  treatment ;  they  can  be  bedded-out  or  grown  in  a  stoTc ; 
they  will  decorate  a  greenhouse  or  embellish  a  window ;  and, 
as  pointed  out,  when  properly  hardened  off  and  planted  on 
raised  beds  they  stend  strong  sunshine,  and  even  diencbing 
rain.  I  am  therefore  justified  in  describing  them  as  nostac* 
commodating  ;  and  it  requires  little  prescience  to  describe 
them,  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  the  plante  of  the  futore. 
Those  who  visited  Paris  and  the  Exhibition  last  year  most 
have  observed  that  no  bedding  arrangement  seemed  complete 
without  them,  and  to  which  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  of  Horticnltvre  at  the  time,  rwfe  page  3^7. 
Owing  to  the  splendid  supply  of  water,  and  the  fine-roie 
hydrants  for  ite  application,  those  bedded-out  in  the  dust  and 
glare  of  the  Tuileries  garden  were  nearly  as  healthy  and 
graceful  as  under  the  partial  shade  of  those  giant  trees  behind 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloua  in  the  suburbs. 

Here  several  of  the  local  gentry  have  for  the  last  few  years 
bedded  them  out  pretty  freely,  the  moist  climate  seeming  to 
favour  their  giowth,  the  largest  collections  being  those  at 
Birdhill  House  and  Rathronan  Manor.  The  earlier  Tarietiea 
of  my  plante  are  already  forming  for  flower,  but  as  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  stert  the  tubers  for  general  puiposes  1  may 
appropriately  summarise  my  remarks  under  the  following 
heads  : — 1,  Propagation  ;  2,  Culture  ;  3,  Adaptebility ;  and 
4,  Preservation  by  the  Tubers. 

They  may  be  propagated  in  the  following  ways:— fl,  By 
whole  tubers ;  b.  By  division  of  the  tubers  or  single  eyes ; 
c,  Cuttings ;  and  rf.  Seeds — giving  a  few  words  on  each  method. 
a.  Tubers  at  present  had  better  be  sterted  on  a  mild  hothed, 
and  when  the  leaves  appear  harden  off  the  plante  and  remoTe 
them  to  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  or,  better,  to  the  shelves 
of  a  plant  pit.  Earlier  in  the  season  they  might  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  on  slowly.  J,  When  general  increase,  or  in- 
crease of  a  particular  variety,  is  desirable,  division— catting 
through  with  a  sharp  knife — is  much  the  quickest.  The  tehers 
being  started,  each  separate  stelk  so  treated  will  grow  in  a 
mild  hotbed  and  sustain  very  little  check.  The  new  plant  will 
bloom  as  soon  as  the  old  if  properly  treated,  r,  Cuttin£;8are 
a  much  slower  method  of  increase  than  the  former,  and  with- 
out sufficient  bottom  heat  will  readily  damp  off,  especially  if 
half  ripened  or  from  a  forced  plant,  d.  Those  with  collections 
can  hybridise  and  raise  their  own  seed  if  they  possess  sufficient 
technical  knowledge  to  perform  the  operation.  If  the  female 
flowers  are  not  properly  fertilised  it  is  waste  of  time  to  sow 
the  seed.  The  bees  do  fiiis,  as  a  provision  of  Nature,  when  the 
plante  are  grown  in  beds.  The  seed  can  be  started  on  a  mild 
hotbed  in  January  or  February,  the  seed  pan  being  kept  moist 
and  covered  with  coloured  glass.  Seed  I  obteined  from  Ge^ 
many  took  a  month  to  germinate.  Tilt  up  the  glass  as  soon  as 
they  appear  to  prevent  the  seedlings  becoming  drawn.  Beed 
sown  now  is  too  late  to  produce  plante  that  will  flower  nnder 
ordinary  circumstences  this  year,  but  they  will  make  nice 
tubers  for  the  next,  or,  if  protected  from  frost,  grow  on  into 
the  winter. 

2,  They  are  as  accommodating  to  soil  as  to  temperatore. 
What  will  suit  a  Tricolor  Pelargonium  will  grow  them  ad- 
mirably ;  and  if  small  pots  are  preferred,  as  when  grown  for 
window  decoration,  they  will  luxuriate  with  an  occasional 
supply  of  liquid  manure,  say  from  fresh  sheep  droppings ;  if 
strong  seldom  applied,  if  weak  more  frequently.  This 
applies  principally  to  pot  culture,  though  bedded-out  plants 
would  need  the  same  underneath  the  foliage  if  the  soil  was  not 
as  rich  as  desirable.  Except  in  starting  a  high  temperatore  is 
undesirable,  and  many  do  not  even  sttft  their  plants  in  heat 
at  all.  The  cooler  they  are  kept  the  more  robust  they  will  be^ 
and  the  longer  they  will  continue  to  bloom.  , 

3,  Adaptebility.  I  have  already  considered  this  point  m 
reference  to  temperature  and  soil,  and  shall  only  say  a  futher 
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word  as  to  their  suitability  for  decorative  porposes.  I  have 
seen  them  in  churches,  porches,  verandahs,  b^conies,  vestibules 
— exposed  and  protected  inside  and  outside — ornamenting  with 
their  handsome  foliage  and  gracefully  drooping  flowers  con- 
servatories and  greenhouses  ;  in  one  word,  they  will  embellish 
any  structure.  For  those  purposes  they  have  the  following 
tiiree  very  desirable  recommendations  : — They  will  not  suffer 
as  rapidly  for  want  of  water  (presupposing  that  they  are 
properly  grown  and  hardened  off)  as  otner  plants ;  they  are 
not  liable  to  insects  ;  and  no  plants  will  bear  removal  better 
from  pot  to  pot,  or  from  the  pot  into  the  soil,  or  vive  vertd,  I 
should  also  mention  their  profuseness  in  flowering  and  the 
iength  of  time  the  flowers  continue. 

4,  Lastly,  it  remains  to  notice  the  preservation  of  the  tubers 
for  succession.  Dutch  bulbs  deteriorate  the  second  year,  so 
do  many  others  ;  but  Begonias  improve.  Hence  arises  a  great 
inducement  to  their  proper  preservation.  I  saw  a  recommenda- 
tion in  one  of  your  contemporaries  to  store  them  in  dry  silver 
sand.  In  doing  so  last  year  I  lost  fully  half  of  my  limited 
<K>llection,  and  some  of  the  remainder  did  not  start  so  well  as 
those  of  some  neighbours  who  kept  theirs  in  their  own  pots 
antil  started.  They  must  never  be  dried  out  or  desiccated. 
Once  they  show  signs  of  shrivelling,  or  on  the  other  hand 
putrefying  from  damp,  it  would  be  "  love's  labour  lost "  to  take 
further  trouble  about  them.  We  noticed  at  Messrs.  Veitch's 
last  year  that  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  appeared  to  be  the  preserv- 
ing medium,  and  if  they  are  removed  for  convenience  or 
otherwise  it  would  seem  to  be  the  best.— W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel, 


SCHIZANTHUS. 

Amongst  plants  for  conservatory  decoration  through  the 
summer  months  the  above-named  plant  should  be  grown  ;  as 
their  delicate   Orchid-like  flowers,  which   are  produced   in 
abundance,  associate  well  with  other  flowers  and  add  to  the 
variety  of  plants  for  such  structures.    Too  often  we  see  much 
sameness  in  the  plants  cultivated  to  render  conservatories 
gay  through  the  summer.     The  plants  should  be  as  varied 
as  possible,  a  more  striking  effect  being  produced  tham  where 
numbers  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  are  grown  for  the  pur- 
pose.   During  the  time  &e  flower  garden  and  borders  are  gay 
with  plants  we  consider  it  more  necessary  to  make  the  indoor 
department  as  attractive  as  possible,  without  employing  many 
plants  similar  to  those  bedded  out.    The  Schizanthus  is  very 
useful  through  the  early  parts  of  summer  for  the  purpose  until 
they  bloom  in  the  borders,  their  service  indoors  can  then  be 
dispensed  with  for  a  time,  until  frost  cuts  the  border  plants  off, 
'when  a  batch  will  again  do  good  service. 

This  beautiful  annual  is  very  easy  to  cultivate  in  pots,  and 
to  have  plants  in  full  bloom  through  April  and  May  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  August  and  the  plants  grown  in  cool  airy 
<iuarter8  close  to  the  glass  through  tne  winter  where  frost  can 
be  excluded.  The  pUmts  that  were  raised  from  seed  sown  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  will  now  be  growing  rapidly, 
and  will  form  a  good  succession  to  those  sown  in  August.  Care 
should  be  taken  if  large  specimens  are  required  that  the  plants 
never  suffer  by  want  of  pot  room.  As  soon  as  tiie  roots  reach  the 
sides  of  the  pots  the  plants  should  be  at  onoe  transferred  into 
larger  pots.  The  plants  enjoy  liberal  applications  of  water  in  bXi 
stages  of  their  growth,  and  a  close  conmied  atmosphere  should 
be  avoided,  or  they  soon  draw  up  weakly.  Fumigation  is 
Beoessary  on  the  flrst  appearance  of  green  fly.  A  suitable  soil  is 
formed  by  well  mixing  rich  flbry  loam  with  a  seventii  part  of 
weU-decomposed  manure  and  a  little  sand.  Plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  now,  grown  in  pots  plunged  in  ashes  and  protected 
from  drenching  lowers,  are  very  usSul  for  decorative  purposes 
in  the  autumn. — ^W.  Babdnet. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SUMMER  SHOW. 

Mat  21bt. 
Ik  oonsequence  of  the  late  season  the  Exhibition,  although  an 
excellent  one,  was  not  so  well  filled  as  usual,  only  one  collec- 
tion of  Roses  being  staged,  and  Pelargoniums  were  entirely 
4ibsent.  Azaleas  formed  an  important  feature,  and  together  witn 
Messrs.  Jackman's  Clematises  and  Messrs-.Teitch's,  Bnlrs,  Laing's, 
and  Williams's  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants,  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  Show  as  arranged  by 
Mr.  Goomber.  The  afternoon  was  fine  though  cloudy,  and  the 
Exhibition  was  patronised  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  Empress  of  Germany,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  and  a  large 
and  fashionable  company  of  visitors. 
49x071  AND  Gbushousb  PLA5TB.*In  the  nuzBezymen'8  class 


for  twelve  plants  in  flower  the  only  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Sons  of  Kingston,  who  were  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  excellent  specimens  of  Hedaroma  fuchsioides,  H.  tulipifera, 
Aphelexia  macrantha  purpurea,  A.  macrantha  rosea',  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum,  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  Pimelea  Hendersoni, 
Erica  depressa,  Anthunum  Schertzerianum,  Boronia  pinnata,  Erica 
Yictoria,  Rhododendron  Countess  of  Haddington,  remarkably  well 
grown  and  flowered.  In  the  corresponding  amateurs*  class — ten 
plants — Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode',  Esq.,  Rugeley 
was  first  with  truly  superb  plants,  including  Dracophyllum  gra- 
cile,  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange,  Anthurium  Schertzenannm,  Heda- 
roma tulipifera.  Erica  Cavendishi,  Statice  profusa.  Azalea  indica 
Hars,  Chorozema  Chandleri,  Erica  odora  rosea,  and  Ixora  coccinea, 
some  of  the  plants  bein^  4  and  5  feet  in  diameter.  Mr.  J.  Wheeler, 
gardener  to  Lady  Louisa  Gk>ld8mid,  Regent's  Park,  was  second 
with  good  plants  of  moderate  size,  Aotus  gracillima  and  Erica 
affinis  Doing  well  fiowered  and  in  good  form. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  W.  Chapman  was  first 
with  exquisite  specimens  of  Tremandra  ericsefolia,  ixora  Prince  of 
Orange  (very  fine),  Acrophyllnm  venosum.  Erica  depressa,  Draco- 
phyllum gracile,  and  Anthurium  Schertzerianum,  all  remarkably 
good.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Child,  gurdener 
to  Mrs.  Torr,Ghkrbrand  Hall,Ewell,  for  fairly  grown  plants,  a  fine 
specimen  of  Azalea  indica  Iveryana  being  especially  noticeable. 
Mr.  Wheeler  secured  the  third  prize  for  six  somewhat  small  plants. 

In  the  corresponding  nurserymen's  class  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons 
were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea, 
Imantophyllum  miniatum  erandiflorum,  Boronia  serrulata.  An- 
thurium Schertzerianum,  Hedaroma  fuchsioides.  Azalea  Marie 
y ervaene,  moderately-sized  plants  and  fairly  well  fiowered.  Tliia 
was  the  only  exhibit  in  this  class. 

Obohids. — ^In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  exotic  Orchids 
Mr.  James  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall, 
Ilford,  secured  the  first  position  for  beautiful  and  well-grown 

Slants  of  Odontogloesnm  Roezlii  var.  albida,  0.  vexilluium. 
>.  Phaltenopsis,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  with  ten  spikes,  Cypri- 
pedium  villosum  with  twenty  fine  flowers,  Masdevalha  Hs^ryana, 
Vanda  suavis,  Cattleya  Wameri  with  seven  ma^ificent  blooms, 
Oncidium  Marshallianum,  and  Dendrobium  nobile  4  feet  in  dia- 
meter. Mr.  H.  Heims,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Avenue 
Road,  Regent's  Park,  was  second  with  good  plants^  of  which  the 
most  noteworthy  were  Epidendrum  vitollinum  majus,  Oncidium 
ampliatnm  majus,  Aerides  Fieldingi,  and  Cattlej^a  Sunneri.  In 
the  correspondm^  nurserymen's  claiss  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway,  for  a  superb  collection,  including 
Odontogloesnm  vexillarium,  0.  Pescatorei,  O.  Alexandre,  Cypri- 
pedium  Swaineanum,  Vanda  suavis,  Masdevallia  lindeni,  Cattleya 
Mossis  with  fourteen  fiowers,  Cattleva  Mendeli  with  fifteen  fine 
blooms,  Oncidium  sphaoelatum,  Dendrobium  Parishi,  Lselia  pur- 

Enrata,  and  Masdevallia  ignea.  Mr.  Henry  James,  Castle  Nursery, 
ower  Norwood,  was  a  close  second  with  some  very  excellent 
plants,  the  following  being  particularly  fine— Oypripedium  bar- 
batnm,  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  D.  Warnianum.  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Sons  were  third  with  very  good  but  small  plants. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twenty  Roses  in  pots,  not  less 
than  ten  varieties,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  was  the  only  ex- 
hibitor, and  was  awarded  first  prize  for  plants  of  medium  size,  but 
very  healthy  and  well  fiowered,  the  colours  being  bright  and 
good.  The  principal  varieties  were  Duchesse  de  V  allombrosa, 
Caroline  Kuster,  Pnncess  Beatrice,  Capitaine  Christy,  Souvenir  de 
C.  Montault,  Madame  Lacharme^  Royal  Standard,  Souvenir  d'nn 
Ami,  Perfection  de  Montplaisir,  Mdlle.  T.  Levet,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Edouard  Morren,  and  Jean  Liabaud. 

AZALEAS. — ^In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  greenhouse  Azaleas 
Mr.  H.  Ratty,  gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq.,  The  Hoo,  Syden- 
luun,  securea,  as  usual,  the  premier  honours  for  gigantic  and 
finely  flowwed  specimens,  6  feet  high  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  the 
varieties  being  Gnsorgiana,  Exquisite,  Criterion,  Distinction,  Model, 
and  Eulalie  Van  Geert.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Wheeler   for   good  specimens   of  Duke  of   Devonshire,  Rosea 

Punctata,  Due  de  Nassau,  Rubens,  Stanleyana,  and  Etoile  de 
'landres.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Child  for 
small  but  well-flowered  plants.  In  the  corresponding  nursery- 
men's class  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  first  with  densely  flowered 
specimens  of  Duchess  A.  de  Nassau,  Etendard  de  Flandres,  Reine 
des  Fleur8,Duc  de  Nassau,  Madame  Cannaertd'Hamale,  and  Com- 
tesse  de  flandres.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  second  with  good 
plants,  A.  magnifica  being  especially  remarkable.  In  the  open 
class  for  twelve  plants  in  six  varieties  ia  12-inch  pots  Mr.  Ratty 
was  first  with  densely  flowered  plants  and  well  grown.  The  best 
were  Roi  des  Doubles,  Juliana,  Charles  Enke,  Model,  Mens.  Thi- 
baut,  Crotteriana,  and  Mrs.  Fry.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  secured  the 
second  prize  for  a  collection  of  smaller,  but  also  well-flowered 

Slants ;  Eugene  Mazel,  Due  de  Nassau,  Cede  NuUi,  Mens.  Thi- 
But,  and  Roi  Leopold  being  especially  good.  In  the  correspond- 
ing amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  j&atty  was  first  with  Apollo, 
Orandis,  Delicata,  Marie  Yervaene,  La  Superbe,  and  Due  de 
Nassau,  very  neat  and  good.  Mr.  James  Child  was  second  with 
plants  of  average  size,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  was  third  with  fair  but 
somewhat  loose  plants. 
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In  the  nxir8er3rmen*9  class  for  twelre  Heaths  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Sons  were  awarded  the  first  priza  for  small  but  ^ood  plants, 
tile  best  being.  Erica  profnsa,  B.  mnndnla,  and  B.  affinis.  Messrs. 
3.  Peed  A  Son  were  second  with  larger  but  looser  plants  than  the 
preceding ;  the  best  were  B.  ventricosa  Bothwelliana,  and  E.  tri- 
oolor  Wilsoni.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  Heaths  the  only 
exhibitor  was  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  who  was  awarded  the  second  prize 
for  plants  of  medium  quality. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Alpine  plants  of  six  varieties  Mr. 
Bobert  Parker,  Exotic  NurserT,  Tooting,  the  only  exhibitor,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  Gentiana  acaulis,  Veronica  repens, 
Baxiffaga  mu$»coidcs  pnrpurea,  S.  Maweana,  Ledum  spathulse- 
folinm,  and  Bellis  perennis  aucubflefolia — all  Tery  pretty  and 
bright. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  James  Douglas 
■ecured  first  honours  for  well-grown  plants  of  Adiantum  cuneatum, 

A.  concinnum  latum,  Darallia  polyantha,  Gleichenia  spelnnca,  and 
Dieksonia  antarctica.  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  was  second.  In  the  corre- 
sponding nurserymen's  class  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  first  with 
enormous  specimens  of  Adiantum  farleyenee,  Dayallia  Mooreana, 
Gleichenia  rup^tris,  and  G.  speluncfls  (very  fine),  Alsophila  ex* 
celsa,  and  Cibotium  Schiedei.    A  very  good  collection. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  fine-foliage  plants,  Mr.  G.  Bann, 
gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Sussex,  was  first 
with  superior  specimens,  the centreplant — Cycas reroluta — ^being 
extremely  large  and  handsome.  Tne  others  were  Oroton  varie- 
gatnm,  Latania  borbonica,  Areca  sapida,  Oroton  interrnptnm, 
and  Zamia  Lehmanni.  Mr.  James  Ford,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Meegan, 
Esq.,  Windermere  House,  Norwood,  was  second  with  excellent 
plants,  Dieffenbachia  picta  being  remarkable  for  health  and  size, 
also  Alocasia  metallica  ;  the  former  was  6  feet  high  and  5  feet 
through.  Mr.  James  Douglas  was  third  with  fairly  good  plants. 
An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Richard  Butler,  gardener  to 
H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Besent's  Park.  In  the  corresponding  nursery- 
mens'  class  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  good 
specimens  of  Croton  Wiesmanni,  Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  Pan- 
dimus  Yeitchii,  Chamserops  humilis,  and  Phormium  tenax  varie- 
gatum.  Messrs.  Hooper  A  Co.  were  second  with  generally  ^ood 
plants,  Maranta  zebrina  and  Cocos  Weddelliana  being  especially 
noticeable. 

The  following  extra  prizes  were  awarded  : — ^To  Messrs.  Yeitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  beautiful  group  of  new  and  rare  plants, 
including  such  beautiful  plants  as  Haemanthus  Kalbreyeri  and 
H.  cinnabarinus.  Rhododendron  Duchess  of  Teck,  Gloxinia  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Erythrina  marmorata,  Anthurium  Warocqueanum,  Dra- 
csena  Goldieana,  and  many  other  novelties  and  attractive  plants. 
To  Messrs.  Cntbush  A  Sons  for  a  group  which  included  some  very 
fine  greenhouse  plants  :  the  best  were  Correa  cardinalis,  Polygala 
Dalmaisiaaa>  Boronria  serrulata,  and  Tetratheca  ericoides  hirsuta, 
brightened'  by  sevtffal  good  Azaleas  and  backed  with  Dracaenas 
and  Palms.  To  Messrs.  George  Jackman  &  Sons,  Woking  Nursery, 
Surrey,  for  a  group  of  twenty-eight  Clematises  of  medium  size, 
but  extremely  well  flowered  and  tastefully  arranged.  The  best 
purples  were  Lord  Mayo,  Lord  Londesborough,  Lord  Derbv,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  and  Anreliana;  the  best  whites  were  Vesta, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Miss  Bateman ;  the  best  tinted  varieties, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Baker,  and  Precision.     To  Messrs. 

B.  G.  Henderson  A  Sons,  Pine  Apple  Nursery,  for  a  large  miscel- 
laneous and  elegant  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  and  Orchids,  the  most  noticeable  being  Masdevallia 
Lindeni,  Hsemanthus  Cooperi,  Gesnera  Henden^oni,  Blandfordia 
flannmea  hybrida,  and  Sarracenia  Drummondii,  a  pan  of  the  latter 
being  shown  with  three  dozen  pitchers.  To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
for  a  beautifnl  and  compact  group  of  stove,  flowering,  and 
fettMge  plants,  including  many  extremely  good  specimens.  We  may 
mention  Gloneria  jasminiflora,  Dendrobium  Devonianum  candi- 
dtm.  Rhododendron  Edgworthii,  Anthurium  Schertzerianum,  and 
A^des  Fieldingi  as  remarkably  attractive.  To  Mr.  William  Bull 
an  extra  prize  foi>  a  very  fine  group  of  new  and  rare  plants, 
im  which  Odontoglossum  vexlllariam  played  a  prominent  part, 
Masdevallias  and  Anthuriums  considerably  enlivening  it.  A  fine 
Bpecimen  of  Oncidium  Marshalliannm  was  shown,  also  good  plants 
CI  Dracoana  Goldieana  and  Dendrobium  suavissimum.  Adiantum 
gracillimum  was  freely  employed  as  an  edging  and  intermixed 
with  other  plants.  To  Messrs.  John  Laing  A  Co.  for  a  pretty 
taovp  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  including  some  good 
Oalaoiume,  Azaleas,  Palms,  and  Dracaenas,  several  fine  Tuberous 
Begonias,  and  Gloxinias,  To  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  for  a  group 
inmuding  some  good  plants,  a  specimen  of  Medinilla  magnifica  with 
over  a  dozen  fine  pendulous  inflorescences  being  remarkably  fine. 
To  Messrs.  Osbom  &  Son,  Fulham,  for  a  group  of  Ferns,  Palms, 
and  flowering  plants,  in  which  two  baskets  of  the  dark  blue 
Gentiana  acaul»  were  very  showy.  To  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  «fe  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  for  eight  boxes  of  cut  Roses  very  fine  in  size  and 
colour.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  were  Lselia,  Pierre  Netting, 
Star  of  Waltham,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Rosy  Morn,  and  Louis 
Van  Hontte.  One  box  was  filled  with  the  fragnmt  Rosa  Banksia 
odoratissima.  To  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  nine  boxes 
of  cut  Roses,  also  very  good ;  Mar^chal  Niel,  Madame  Victor 
Yerdier,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Edouard  Morren,  and  Reynolds  Hole 


being  in  perfection.  To  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  for  a  group  of  foli^ 
and  flowering  planU.  To  Mr.  H.  Hooper^Vine  Nursery,  Bath,  for 
a  collection  of  extremely  good  Pansies.  To  Messrs.  Hawkins  and 
Bennett,  Twickenham,  for  a  group  of  Ferns,  Pelargoniuma,  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley  (Victoria)  very  tastefully  arranged.  Mr.  BoUer 
staged  a  collection  of  Succulent  plants,  and  Messrs.  Henderson  a 
box  of  very  fine  Mlmulus  blooms.  -dl-u 

The  only  certificates  that  were  awarded  when  we  left  the  Exm- 
bition  were  the  following  :— To  Messrs.  Veitch  for  Cvpripedima 
Lawrencianum,  with  dark  labellum  and  spotted  petals,  the  pos- 
terior sepal  being  striped  with  chocolate ;  Cypnpcdium  spedea 
with  a  jJole  brown  labellum.  dark  petals,  and  greenish  posterior 
sepal ;  Doodia  aspera  multifida,  with  short  pinnate  fronds  divided 
at  the  apex  ;  Polypodium  Kramer!  from  Japan,  pinnate^  fronds  j 
Nephrolepia  pluma,  from  Madagascar,  a  very  elegant  species ;  TH- 
landsia  zebrina  major,  with  a  spike  2  feet  long  of  closely  imbricated 
scarlet  bracts  :  Erythrina  marmorata,  with  fine  marbled  foliages 
and  Dracaena  Laingi,  foliage  light-coloured  streaked  with  red  and 
green.  Mr.  Heims  was  also  awarded  a  certificate  for  Cypripedima 
Lawrencianum. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Ghbat  Sumhsb  Show  of  the  Royal  Hortacaltnnil 
Society  which  opens  at  South  EenaiiigtoQ  on  Tuesday  nextv 
and  continues  for  four  days,  is  expected  to  be  a  display  of 
great  magnitude  and  excellence.  The  schedule  oonaistB  of 
thirty-one  classes  for  plants  and  cut  flowers,  and  seytnteea  for 
fruit  and  vegetables,  exclusive  of  the  special  prizes  o/Eered  by 
Mr.  Bull  for  new  plants,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  for  PeM*. 
Melons,  and  Cucumbers ;  and  Messrs.  Jos.  Davis  &,  Co.  for 
Tuberous  Begonias.  The  value  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Society  is  considerable,  £76  being  allocated  to  three  classes  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  £98  to  Oichids,  £68  to 
Azaleas,  £82  to  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants,  and  £94  tx> 
Roses  in  pots.  Excellent  prizes  are  also  provided  for  Ericafl^ 
Pelargoniums,  Rhododendrons,  Ferns,  Begonias,  Gloxima% 
kc.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  all  the  classes  will  be  filled ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  ia 
certain  that  snfiicient  plants  will  be  forthcoming  both  fram 
nnrseiymen  and  amateurs  to  render  the  Exhibition  a  very  im* 
poeing  one.  On  Tuesday  evening  a  conversaxione  of  Fellows 
of  the  Society  and  their  friends  will  be  held,  when  the  Ex- 
hibition  and  the  conservatory  will  be  illuminated  by  electric 
lights.  In  addition  to  these  attractions  the  Queckett  Micro* 
scopical  Club  will  be  present  with  a  large  assemblage  of  micro- 
scopes, and  the  music  will  be  performed  by  the  band  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards.  On  Saturday  next,  the  24th  insl;.,  the 
Ciystal  Palace  Show  will  be  held,  and  the  Manehester  Great 
Whitsuntide  Show  opens  on  the  30th  inst. 

Convinced  of  the  practicability  of  holding  an  Intkh- 

NATIONAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  BxHiBTTiON  in  London  in  1880^ 
Mr.  WHls,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  advertiseinent  in  aaother 
column,  has  obtained  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  Albert  Hall  for 
the  holding  of  a  meeting,  to  which  he  invites  horticnitnristB  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  by  way  of  obtaining  an  accniate  ex- 
pression of  feeling  on  the  subject  at  iasae.  Mr.  Wills  deenes 
us  to  say  that  in  the  action  he  has  taken  his  sole  object  is  to 
give  an  impetus  to  the  horticultural  industry  in  this  and  other 
countries,  and  to  incite  additional  interest  in  plants  and  flowers 
throughout  every  g^sde  of  the  community.  He  wishes  it  alao 
to  be  clearly  understood,  that  he  desires  to  leave  the  subject  in 
which  he  has  taken  such  earnest  action  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  meeting  to  take  such  steps  as  is  deemed  neoessaiy  tCK 
wards  carrying  out  the  proposed  undertaking.  The  meeting- 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  the  opening  day  of  the  Great 
Show  at  South  Kensington,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Messbs.  Kelwat  &  Son,  Lang^rt,  inform  ns  that  a 

thousand  plants  of  Calceolarias  are  now  flowering  in  their 
nursery.  They  have  sent  us  some  blooms  from  the  collection, 
which  are  large,  finely  spotted,  and  rich  and  varied  in  colour. 

A  CURIOUS  and  attractive  dwarf  evergreen  shrub  i» 

^lAONOLiA  FUSCATA,  a  native  of  China,  and  introduced  to 
this  country  in  1789.  It  rarely  exceeds  3  to  4  feet  in  height^ 
nnd  forms  a  bushy  miniature  tree.  The  bloons  have  no  bright- 
ness of  colour  nor  elegance  of  form  to  please  the  eye,  bdns^ 
small  and  dull  brown  ;  but  they  possess  a  most  powerftQ  imd 
pleasing  spicy  fragrance  which  can  be  detected  at  a  consider** 
able  distance.  Small  plants  flower  readily  and  may  be  giown 
in  pots,  provided  a  moderately  rich  light  soil  and  a  greenhonse 
temperature  are  afforded. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  op  lBXLAjn>'» 

second  Show  of  the  season,  which  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.. 
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is  described  by  the  Irith  Farrneri  Gazette  as  an  excellent  one. 
The  cup  for  the  best  twelve  plants  was  won  by  Mr.  Westby, 
and  the  cup  for  Palms  by  Lord  Justice  Deasy.  Azaleas  and 
Pelargoniums  were  yery  fine,  the  prize-winners  being  Mr. 
Westby  and  Mrs,  Manders.  Roses  in  pots  were  well  ex- 
hibited by  Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon  and  the  Rev.  F.  Tymons, 
and  Mr.  Tymons  also  secured  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four 
cut  blooms  with  a  stand  of  great  excellence.  The  Mar^chal 
Niels  exhibited  by  Mr.  King  are  described  as  magnificent. 
The  show  of  florists'  flowers  was  small ;  Tulips,  formerly  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  a  May  Show,  being  represented  by 
only  one  stand.  Two  fine  stands  of  Pansies  were  exhibited  by 
J&r,  Ireland  and  Mr.  Guilfoyle.  Tastefully  arranged  collections 
of  plants  were  exhibited,  not  for  competition,  from  the  Vice- 
legal  Gardens,  and  from  those  of  Mr.  W.  Jameson  at  Montrose. 
A  very  interesting  miscellaneous  collection  was  forwarded  by 
Messrs.  Rodger,  M*Clelland,  &  Co.,  Newry.  The  show  of  fruit 
was  limited,  but  good. 

—  Apteb  a  period  of  over  forty  years  of  active  occupa- 
tion as  a  successful  landscape  gardener,  Mb.  Mabnock  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  retiring.  Mr.  Mamock,  who  has  weU 
^von  the  rest  that  he  now  seeks,  and  which  we  trust  he  will 
long  enjoy,  has  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Meston  to 
Bucceed  to  his  practice,  and  recommends  him  as  a  gentleman 
of  acknowledged  taste  and  lengthened  experience  in  all  that 
zelatfis  to  landscape  gardening. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  op  Lieut.  Robbbt 

D'OMBBAmr,  the  son  of  our  valued  contributor  Rev.  H.  H. 
D'Ombcain.  Lieut.  D'Ombrain  fell  a  victim  to  sunstroke  and 
iever  while  serving'in  the  Natal  native  contingent  m  South 
Africa.  Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  join  us  in  an  expression 
of  sympathy  with  *' D.,  Deal"  on  the  great  loss  he  has  sus- 
tained by  the  mouinful  occurrence. 

One  of  the  finest  dusters  of  flowers  of  Stephanotis 

FLOSIBUNDA  that  we  have  ever  seen  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  R.  S.  Dunbar,  Esq.,  Eagle  Cliff,  Green- 
liithe,  Kent.  The  cluster  is  not  so  much  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  flowers  (seventeen),  as  for  their  size  and  massive- 
ness.  Some  of  the  flowers  have  six  segments  and  the  same 
number  of  sepals,  the  normal  number  being  five.  The  plant 
from  which  the  cluster  was  cut  covers  the  roof  of  a  stove,  and 
is  bearing  hundreds  of  flowers  and  buds.  It  is  a  fine  variety 
of  this  grand  stove  climber,  and  admirably  cultivated. 

That  exquisite  Orchid  Ctmbidium  eburneum  may 

now  be  seen  flowering  in  several  of  the  large  London  nurseries. 
The  magnificent  flowers  have  their  ivory  whiteness  relieved  by 
a  dash  of  pale  yellow  in  their  labellum,  and  their  fragrance  is 
most  delicate  and  pleasing.  It  was  introduced  from  the  East 
Indies  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1846.  Lumpy  peat  with  good 
•drainage  must  be  provided  for  its  successful  cultivation,  and 
abundance  of  water  during  growth. 

— —  Gabjoens  in  Ireland,  writes  a  correspondent,  never 
looked  better  notwithstanding  the  inclement  and  unpropitious 
weather.  The  spring  display  of  Anemones,  double  WaUffowers, 
Tulips,  Daisies,  Aubrietias,  Arabis,  Nemophila  discoidalis,  &c., 
is  very  brilliant.  Roses  budded  last  year  have  splendid  buds 
already  formed.    Fruit  prospects  are  good. 

We  have  received  the  Annual  Rbpost  of  the  progress 

find  condition  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  Plantations  of 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  of  which  we  must  speak  in  terms  of 
high  approvaL  Dr.  Schomburgk,  the  talented  Director,  observes 
^bat  it  is  his  desire  to  make  the  annual  reports  something  more 
than  mere  records  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  the 
Botanic  Garden :  and  with  this  view  of  rendering  them  more 
lasef  nl,  subjects  of  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  arboricultural 
interest  will  in  future  be  included  in  them.  The  present  re- 
pert  contains  among  other  valuable  and  interesting  matter  an 
-excellent  eoaay  on  the  Phylloxera. 

'  A  00BBE9P0NDENT  writes  to  US  predicting  a  hot 
€UVM£B  '^because"  he  says,  "the  summer  at  the  antipodes 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  great  heat  and  droughty  and  the 
European  seasons  immediately  succeeding  generally  partake 
very  much  dt  the  same  character."  We  publish  this  statement 
with  aview-of  testing  the  soundness  of  the  idea  which  we  know 
lias  obtained  much  credence  in  a  particular  district  of  this 
country.  We  are  able  to  submit  evidence  of  the  great  heat  of 
the  last  Australian  summer,  for  Dr.  Schomburgk*s  report  above 
alluded  to  contains  the  following  : — "  From  the  commence- 
ment of  November  the  rainfall  ceased,  except  one  or  two  light 
0prinkling8     The  vegetatiou  would  have  sufEeied  materially 


if  we  had  not  had  intermissions  of  cool  weather  for  five  or  six 
days  during  November  and  December,  the  thermometer  show- 
ing 70^  to  80°  in  the  shade.  But  in  January  and  February  Ihe 
heat  increased.  The  highest  temperature  was  113°  in  the  shade 
and  166°  in  the  sun.  In  the  north  the  thermometer  has  been 
registered  124°  in  the  shade.  Such  a  drought  of  nearly  four 
months^  duration  could  not  but  prove  injurious  to  vegetation, 
especially  to  more  tender  alpine  plants  and  those  from  cool 
climates.  The  leaves  of  the  Ash,  Birch,  Poplar,  Oak,  and 
Willows,  although  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  have 
been  scorched  as  if  they  had  suffered  from  fire,  and  it  has  been 
the  worst  season  for  flowers  for  many  years  past. 

In  the  Pine  Apple  Nubsebies  we  recently  saw  a 

number  of  extremely  fine  and  healthy  Todeas  in  a  cold  house 
where  they  have  during  the  past  winter  endured  as  much  as 
14**  of  frost,  not  only  uninjured  but  apparently  invigorated, 
judging  by  the  magnificent  crowns  of  fronds  now  showing. 
The  majority  was  T.  superba,  but  there  were  also  some  speci- 
mens of  T.  intermedia.  Odontoglossums  in  the  same  house 
were  remarkably  healthy  and  fresh.  Several  interesting  and 
beautiful  bulbous  plants  were  flowering,  of  which  the  most 
noticeable  were  Coburghia  luteo-viridis  from  South  America,  a 
new  plant,  and  here  flowering  for  the  first  time  in  England ; 
and  Blandf ordia  flammea  hybrida  with  brilliant  flowers,  which 
are  very  lasting.  Amaryllises,  one  of  the  specialities  of  Messrs. 
Henderson,  are  still  beautiful,  and  Orchids  are  blooming  freely, 
particularly  MasdevaUias,  large  numbers  of  which  are  grown. 


SOUTH  HILL, 

THE  BSSIDENCE  OF  LTNDSAY  WOOD,  ESQ. 

This  is  one  of  those  small  but  interesting  places  with  which 
the  county  of  Durham  ia  studded.  Standing  on  an  elevated 
position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wear,  it  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  pleasant  and  fertile  vale  through  which  that 
stream  winds  its  serpentine  course.  Two  of  the  chief  objeets 
in  view  from  South  Hill  are  the  ancient  pile  of  Lumley  Gastle, 
while  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  South  HiU  is  seen  the 
well-known  Red  Rose  Vineries ;  further  to  the  north  towering 
up  out  of  the  vale  is  seen  the  spire  of  the  classic  church  of 
Cbester-le-Street.  Our  visit  to  South  HiU,  however,  was  purely 
one  of  horticultural  interest.  On  our  arrival  we  received  a 
hearty  welcome  from  the  gardener,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  were  at 
once  shown  over  the  place. 

In  a  good,  light,  three-quarter-span  forcing  house  pot  Vines 
trained  up  the  rafters  were  carrying  a  crop  of  medium-sized 
bunches  ;  but  owing  to  the  great  lack  of  sunshine  the  foliage 
and  wood  were  not  quite  up  to  Mr.  Thompson's  standard,  yet, 
all  things  considered,  they  looked  extremely  weU.  In  this 
house  a  great  deal  of  propagating  is  done,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  (27th  of  March)  it  was  literally  crammed  with  cut- 
tings in  4  and  5-inch  pots  —  Lobelias,  Iresines,  Konigas, 
Coleuses,  Verbenas,  Mesembryanthemums,  and  other  well- 
known  carpet-bedding  plants.  Although  carpet  bedding  is  the 
style  that  is  chiefly  carried  out  here,  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
plants  required  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  five  thousand 
Pelargoniums  are  necessary. 

From  the  forcing  we  proceeded  to  a  plant  stove,  whore 
some  splendid  Crotons  and  Dracsnas  were  growing;  Dipla- 
deni^,  Clerodendrons,  and  the  usual  occupants  of  stoves  were 
apparently  all  in  excellent  condition,  and  testified  to  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  vineries,  of  which  there  are  only 
two,  occupied  our  attention  jxssX,  but  owing  to  their  being  so 
crowded  with  plants  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  fruit  is 
only  a  secondary  consideration  there.  The  Vines  were  just 
commencing  growth,  and  the  strong  sturdy  growth  they  are 
making  shows  that  their  culture  is  well  understoDd..-  These 
vineries  have  lately  been  re-roofed  with  more  modem  and 
broader  glass  by  the  Darlington  firm  of  horticultural  eogiiMeoB, 
Messrs.  Richardson.  The  old  lights  having  been  utiliaed  by 
building  a  long  8pan-r#of ed  house  for  wintering  bedding  plants, 
and  at  the  present  time  it  is  filled  with  a  fine  lot  of  Greraniums 
in  3 -inch  pots,  the  favourite  varieties  being  Vesuvius, Violet  Hill, 
Charley  Casbon,  and  Waltham  Seedling.  A  range  of  Peach 
houses  by  the  Darlington  builders,  ventilated  upon  their  patent 
system,  next  received  our  attention.  The  trees  are  all  healthy 
and  young,  with  stiff  hard  wiry  wood  of  last  year's  growth, 
giving  every  sign  of  carrying  a  heavy  crop,  "hi  the  eariiest 
house  the  Vines  were  just  setting  their  fruit,  and  in  spite  of  tiie 
sunless  weather  there  is  a  heavy  crop.  The  varieties  in  this 
house  are  principally  Noblesse  and  Royal  George.    In  the 
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later  house  the  lame  yarieties  piedomiziate,  with  the  addition 
of  Late  Admiral  and  StanwidL  Nectarine.  Mr.  Thompson 
speaks  highly  of  Messrs.  Bichardson^s  system  of  yentilating 
Peach  houses,  but  does  not  admire  it  so  much  for  yineries. 

At  the  east  side  and  joining  the  hall  is  the  great  conservatory, 
a  handsome  building  erected  by  Mr.  Lasoelles  of  London ;  this 
house  is  diyided  by  a  partition  into  a  conservatoiy  and  store. 
Sntering  from  the  garclen  we  come  into  the  store  first,  the 
most  striking  plant  being  a  veiy  large  Fan  Palm  almost  reach- 
ing to  the  ton  of  the  house.    This  plant  is  by  no  means  the 
only  remarkable  one  in  the  house,  but  to  speiJc  of  each  plant 
indiridually  would  fill  a  yolume ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  splendid 
specimens   of   almost   erery  variety  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Dieffenbachias,  Anthuriums,  Marantas,  Pandanus,  Aralias.  &c., 
fill  the  house.    One  splendid  plant  of  Pandanus  Yeitchii  at- 
tracted particular  attention ;  the  plant  is  grown  in  a  12-inch 
pot,  and  measures  nearly  6  feet  in  height^  and  nearly  9  feet 
m  diameter.    A  fine  plant  of  Aralia  Yeitchii,  also  grown  in  a 
small  pot,  is  6  feet  high,  and  is  a  perfect  model  of  symmetry. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  this  house  is  a  miniature  fish  pond  well 
stocked  with  gold  and  silver  carp  and  other  handsome  fish,  the 
warm  tints  of  which  contrast  beautifully  with  the  rockwork, 
Ferns,  Begonias,  and  other  plants  with  which  it  is  fringed. 
The  other  part  or  division  of  this  structure  is  devoted  to  bloom- 
ing plants  and  others  requiring  cooler  treatment,    Splendid 
pyramid  Azaleas,  a  yard  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  from  4  to 
7  feet  high,  were  veiy  striking.    A  plentiful  supply  of  bloom 
was  given  by  Spiraeas,  Callas,  Cinerarias,  and  the  plants  usually 
to  be  found  in  bloom  at  this  season.    At  the  end  of  this  portion 
corresponding  with  the  fiish  pond  in  the  other  division  is  a  bed 
of  Camellias  planted  out,  which  were  densely  covered  with 
blooms,  and  from  which  Mr.  Thompson  informed  us  he  had 
cut  some  hundreds  of  flowers  during  the  winter.    In  the  summer 
large  hardy  Ferns  in  pots  are  placed  amongst  the  Camellias, 
and  their  light  elegant  foliage  has  a  fine  effect ;  the  varieties 
employed   are   nearly  all  British  —  Osmundas,   Cystopteris, 
Athyriums,  Sec, 

Table  decoration  is  an  important  feature  at  South  Hill,  and 
the  success  that  Mr.  Thompson  almost  invariably  achieves  at 
our  great  local  show — Newcastle — proves  that  he  is  a  thorough 
master  of  the  art.  To  meet  the  incessant  demand  for  flowers 
required  for  this  purpose  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  is 
necessary.  That  Mr.  Wood  is  an  enthusiast  in  all  gardening 
matters  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that  he  presents  two  cups 
to  the  Newcastle  Flower  Show  Committee  this  year  in  con- 
junction with  his  annual  subscription.  At  the  tiJdng-up  of 
the  bedding  plants  last  autumn  he  caused  it  to  be  made  known 
that  anyone  could  have  as  many  plants  as  they  needed  by 
attending  at  South  Hill  on  a  certain  day ;  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  many  of  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer. — Petes  Ferguson. 


CULTURE  OF  NERTERA  DEPRESSA. 

The  following  few  notes  may  be  useful  in  regard  to  this 
pJant.  I  have  g^wn  it  for  the  last  few  years  as  follows  : — 
The  plants  were  kept  in  a  greenhouse  until  the  berries  died 
away,  when  some  plants  were  started  for  the  succeeding  year. 
This  would  be  in  autumn  about  the  end  of  August  Pans 
about  a  foot  in  diameter  were  well  drained  and  fiUed  up  with 
soil,  the  soil  being  put  in  firmly  and  slightly  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  pots,  small  pieces  of  the  Nertera  being  pricked 
in  like  seedling  planto  or  cuttings.  The  pans  were  then  set 
on  a  shady  shelf  in  a  stove,  keeping  the  plants  moist  at  the 
root,  and  syringing  over  the  tops.  After  the  plants  had  filled 
the  pans  they  were  removed  to  a  cool  vinery,  only  supplying 
sufficient  water  to  keep  the  plants  moist  and  in  a  fresn  con- 
dition. The  soil  I  used  was  similar  to  what  young  Cinerarias 
will  thrive  in — a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  decayed  manure, 
and  sand.  In  spring  to  start  the  plants  into  growth  they  were 
put  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  of  a  Peach  house,  and  watered 
overhead  sometimes  three  or  four  times  a  day,  according  to  the 
weather.  'On  this  shelf  the  pans  remained  until  the  berries 
began  to  colour,  when  they  were  removed  to  the  greenhouse. 
With  this  treatment  as  fine  specimens  were  produced  as  could  be 
desired,  and  they  were  particularly  noticed  by  visitors. — B.  M. 


Selaginblla  denticulata. — This  plant  is  much  more 
haidy  than  many  are  aware.  I  have  had  a  quantity  of  it  on  a 
north-west  border  for  the  last  three  winters  in  patehes  of  about 
a  foot  over.    The  last  severe  winter  has  killed  the  centre  of 


the  patches,  which  are  very  thick  and  about  2  inches  higfaef 
than  the  outsides  ;  the  outsides  of  the  patches  are  quite  fresh 
and  green.  Last  spring  I  planted  a  quantity  amongst  the  rocks 
of  a  hardy  fernery,  which  is  merely  sheltered  by  the  ovff- 
hanging  O^k  trees  and  a  few  shrubs  on  one  side ;  there  also  it  has 
withstood  the  last  severe  winter.— B.  W.,  NortUandi,  SalUbury. 


EXTRA  WORK  AND  WAGES  IN  GARDENS. 

At  page  346  "A  Head  Gabdeneb**  has  made  some  veiy 
sensible  remarks  ;  he  appears  in  his  career  to  have  made  only 
one  resolve — viz.,  not  to  ask  young  gardeners  to  thin  Grapes 
unless  he  pays  them  for  so  doing,  but  I  have  in  my  lifetaiae 
made  two  resolves — the  first  never  to  take  a  five-pound  note- 
out  of  the  young  men*s  pockets,  and  the  second  never  to  ask 
them  to  thin  Grapes  unless  they  are  duly  paid  for  their  work. 
I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  my  apprenticeship  days,  receidsg* 
6«.  a  week  and  paying  weekly  2s,  out  of  the  same  for  learning 
the  art  of  cleaning  Wellington  boots  and  feeding  poultry  and 
pigs,  and  my  mistress  used  to  enlaige  on  the  great  desirability 
of  learning  how  to  do  everything  well.  After  six  years'  hard 
work  I  was  sent  to  a  noble  duke's  place  in  the  south  of  England,, 
and  here  my  troubles  began.  We  used  to  work  every  night  at 
something,  the  gardener  declaring  he  always  got  the  most  out 
of  the  men  after  six  o'clock,  and  perhaps  twice  in  a  year  he 
would  make  a  great  point  by  handing  us  2*,  6d,  each,  saying, 
"This  will  encourage  you."  However  we  did  not  think  so, 
still  we  kept  on  working. 

If  a  gentieman  has  more  GrapcR  than  he  can  afford  to  pay 
for  in  the  way  of  thinning  I  say.  Let  them  grow  naturally* 
But  it  is  not  the  employers'  fault  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  bnt 
the  gardeners',  who  on  the  plea  of  cheap  labour  endeavour  to 
work  the  gudens  for  2#.  a  year  less  than  their  predeoessar.    If 
a  gardener  cannot  make  Grape-growing  pay  unless  he  gets  the 
thhining  done  free  he  has  no  business  m  such  a  situation.    I 
always  did.  I  always  will,  encourage  and  support  my  younger 
brethren  ;  there  is  no  class  of  men  more  respectable,  no  class 
haider  worked,  and  no  class  that  is  paid  so  badly.    I  have  now 
five  in  the  rooms,  and  among  the  pleasant  hours  I  spend  aie 
those  engaged  in  an  evening's  chat  with  them  ;  and  each  and 
all  of  them  are  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  serve  me  in 
any  way  I  desire. — B.  Gilbbet. 

"A  NoBTHEBN  Gasdenbb,"  I  am  pleased  to  see  by  your  last 
issue  of  the  Journal,  admito  the  general  force  of  my  remarks  on 
page  346,  but  he  qualifies  his  admissions  by  assertions  on  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  of  young  men,  which  I  am 
afraid  will  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  insist 
upon  the  "work  for  nothing"  custom,  and  I  am  mistaken 
much  if  the  letters  on  this  subject  are  not  read  eagerly  by  a 
number  of  your  correspondents,  who  see  the  question  from 
different  points  of  view.     The  arguments  advanced  by   "A 
NoBTHEBN  Gardknee,"  are  really  those  which  have  been 
urged  by  all  who  favour  the  practice,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  have  no  other  plea  to  offer,  and  they  may  be  at  once  met 
with  the  counter  argument  that  the  prospective  and  possible 
favours  to  be  bestowed  in  reward  for  gratuitous  labour  given,, 
or  rather  forced,  are  far  too  shadowy,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
seldom  realised.    And  this  is  putting  the  question  of  simple 
right  between  a  workman  and  his  master  wholly  on  one  side. 
The  custom  cannot  be  defended  on  any  plea  whatever,  and  ^le 
fact  of  its  prevalence  is  not  creditable  to  either  employers  or 
their  head  gardeners,  who  simply  take  advantage  of  their 
position  to  extort  assistance  from  their  men  that  they  have  no 
right  to. 

In  other  spheres  of  business  a  fair  day's  work  is  considered 
an  equivalent  for  a  fair  day's  wage,  and  favour  and  promotaon 
are  regulated  by  the  way  men  acquit  themselves  of  their 
allotted  duties ;  but  with  young  gardeners  it  appeara  it  is  a 
case  of  "favours  for  favours  Stowed."  The  truth  is,  how» 
ever,  that  numbers  of  gardeners  pay  for  all  extra  time,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  in  all  cases.  It  is 
not  creditable  to  the  traXemity  of  head  gardeners,  who  have  for 
years  been  grumbling  at  the  remuneration  they  receive  them- 
selves, that  they  should  have  done  more  than  any  other  class 
to  injure  the  craft  pecuniarily  by  volunterily  cheapening  their 
own  labour  and  abilities.  The  statement  of  *'A  Nobthebn 
Gabdeneb,"  that  the  "  rigid  six  o'clock  men  "  of  his  acquaint- 
ance went  "  to  the  bad,"  while  the  willing  extra  timers  gene- 
rally succeeded  in  gaining  good  positions,  proves  only,  if  it 
proves  anything,  that  those  who  declined  to  conform  to  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  their  masters  received  the  loixes 
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when  there  were  any  going,  and  the  others  were  thmst  aside  as 
I  stated  in  my  last  letter.  The  argument  implied  in  yonr 
correspondent's  remarks,  that  a  man  who  asserts  his  own  jnst 
prerogative  in  the  disposal  of  his  own  time  and  labonr  will 
mohably  tnm  out  comparatively  worthless,  is  quite  untenable. 
The  question  rests  solely  upon  its  own  merits,  and  on  this 
basis  it  is  quite  indefensible. 

Personally  I  have  had  perhaps  as  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  as  anyone  else  in  the  matter  of  keeping  up  a  laige 
garden  and  large  supplies  with  an  inadequate  stafE,  but  I  have 
managed  to  secure  payment  for  all  extra  work  including  Bun- 
days,  and  I  find  I  can  get  the  pick  of  young  men  whenever  I 
have  a  vacancy,  and  have  never  to  complain  more  of  vrant  of  in- 
terest in  tiieir  work,  to  say  the  least,  than  some  of  my  neighbours 
who  adopt  the  other  plan.  One  thing  I  can  say,  my  young 
men  usually  stay  with  me  as  long  as  I  will  keep  them,  or  as 
may  be  desirable  for  their  own  future  prospects.  I  do  not 
envy  the  position  of  any  gardener  who  has  to  champion  a 
cause  like  "  Bust's."— A  Head  Qasdjssvr. 


Fbom  *'A  Head  Gabdenbb*s"  remarks  on  page  364  it 
seems  that  my  letter  has  been  greatiy  misunderstood.  The 
hours  here  are  left  altogether  to  the  honour  and  conscience  of 
those  employed.  Being  a  busy  professional  man  I  have  neitiier 
the  opportunity  nor  inclination  to  act  the  part  of  time-keeper ; 
neither  can  1  visit  the  gaasden  nearly  so  frmjuentiy  as  I  desire. 

The  gardener  is  left  to  himself  altogether.  Everything  he 
asks  for  is  freely  given ;  indeed  it  would  be  satisfactory  if  he 
sometimes  made  a  few  more  requests,  as  it  would  evince  a  little 
more  interest  in  his  business.  All  that  is  required  of  hun  in 
return,  all  that  is  wished  or  expected,  would  be  vegetables  fit 
for  table,  fruit  that  can  be  eaten  with  pleasure,  and  the  plants 
and  flowers  in  his  chaige  tended  and  csiied  for,  and  not  allowed 
to  perish  from  want  of  skill  or  from  apathy  and  indifEerence 
in  neglecting  to  read  up  some  of  the  numerous  books  provided 
for  bun. 

There  are  no  extra  hours  asked  for  here,  and  on  Sundays 
nothing  is  done,  save  in  winter  the  lighting,  possiblv,  of  a  fire, 
or  in  summer  the  usual  opening  and  closing  of  the  houses ; 
besides,  each  person  about  the  plaoe  has  two  or  more  full 
holidays  in  the  year.  Books  are  kept  and  serials  are  taken 
for  the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  minds,  and 
everything  is  done  to  cultivate  a  love  and  an  interest  in  each 
person's  occupation.  What  would  "  A  HsAD  Gabdenbb" 
say  to  one  of  nis  men  if  he  saw  him  leisurely  walking  into  his 
guden  about  seven  of  a  summer  morning,  or  beginning  to 
water  at  4  o'clock  p  jc.  under  a  broiling  sun,  in  order  to  have 
all  done  at  six  to  the  moment,  or  getting  a  number  of  valuable 
cuttings,  &c,  and  putting  them  anywhere  till  next  day  rather 
than  give  five  minutes  for  their  insertion  after  the  longed-for 
six  o'clock  strikes  f 

No  man  should  ever  choose  the  occupation  of  a  gardener 
unless  he  has  a  real  love  for  his  work.  Other  employments 
can  be  learned  mechanically  and  can  be  thrown  off  the  mind 
when  the  actual  labour  is  at  an  end.  A  gardener's  love  for  his 
plants  and  shrubs,  his  flowers,  his  fruit,  his  vegetables,  is  a  part 
of  his  very  existence— he  must  love  them  or  he  will  never  culti- 
vate them  with  success.  A  gardener's  calling  is  a  high  and 
noble  and  beautiful  one ;  his  is  a  life  of  constant  hope,  of  pre- 
sent enjoyment,  and  happy  aspirations  for  the  future.  A  mere 
paid  machine  has  none  of  the  pleasure  and  can  seldom  appre- 
ciate the  rewards — Bver. 


PORTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

CoBBOPSis  HUDATA.  Nat.  ord.,  Compositse. — "  A  singularly 
beautiful  plant,  with  the  foliage  of  a  Riuh  and  the  flower  of  a 
small  Dahlia  or  of  a  very  huge  Anemone  of  the  Japonica 
group ;  a  native  of  swamps  and  ponds  in  the  Pine-barrens  near 
the  coast  of  the  Southern  United  States  from  Georgia  to  Florida. 
It  has  been  referred  to  a  small  section  of  the  genus  to  which 
the  name  of  Cosmdla  has  been  given,  but  which  appears  to  be 
a  purely  artificial  group.  The  root  is  almost  tuberous,  and  the 
leaves  like  those  of  a  very  slender  Rush  ;  they  are  stated  to  be 
fistular  in  a  note  attached  to  dried  specimens  communicated  by 
the  late  Dr.  Torry,  but  they  are  certainly  solid  in  the  specimens 
cultivated  at  Eew.  The  s^sds  of  Coreopsis  nudata  were  received 
from  Professor  Asa  Gray,  and  were  sown  in  a  pan  of  moist  soil 
in  a  warm  pit ;  the  plants  thus  raised  flowered  in  the  open  air 
in  September  of  last  jeax"—(Bot  Mag.,  t  6419.) 

ViLLABSiA  CAPiTATA.  JVdt.  ord.,  Gentianes. — ^'A  native 
of  the  Swan  River  district  in  marshy  groimd,  where  it  attains 


a  height  of  six  inches  or  so.  I  have  referred  it  to  Y.  capitata 
with  some  doubt,  because  in  the  descriptions  of  that  plant  as 
well  as  in  the  figure  (V.  involucrata)  cited  above,  the  corolla 
lobes  are  acute  and  ^uite  entire,  and  little  if  at  all  longer  than 
the  calyx,  whereas  m  the  plant  here  figured  they  are  much 
longer  than  the  calyx,  broad,  strongly  two-lobed  and  denticu- 
late. On  referring  to  the  dried  specimens,  from  which  both 
the  description  of  v.  capitata  and  uie  drawing  of  V.  involucrata 
were  made,  I  find  the  corolla  has  withered  after  the  manner  of 
Villarsias,  namely  by  the  excessively  membranous  lobes  rolling 
inwards  till  the  whole  is  shortened,  and,  as  it  were,  retracted 
within  the  caly^}  &Qd  no  amount  of  maceration  or  careful  dis- 
section has  sufficed  to  unfold  them  as  to  show  their  true  shapes. 
In  its  usual  state  the  heads  of  Y .  capitata  are  much  more  woolly 
than  those  of  the  specimen  here  figured,  but  this  character  is  a 
very  variable  one.'*— (JJirf.,  t.  64jS).) 


dose  ally,  the  G.  Saponaria  of  Linnseus,  from  which  it  was 
first  distinguished  by  Grisebach,  who,  however,  does  not  observe 
that  the  G.  Saponaria  (erroneously  quoted  as  G.  Catesbsei  in 
De  Candolle's  Prodromus  1.  c),  figuea  in  this  work  (t  1039)  is, 
as  fsr  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  imperfect  description 
and  very  indifferent  drawing,  referable  to  G.  Ancbewsii.  The 
chief  diagnostic  characters  between  these  two  species  are  the 
linear  or  spathulate  calyx  lobes  of  G.  Saponaria,  which  equal 
or  exceed  the  tube,  its  light  blue  corolla  with  distinct  lobes 
and  cleft  a[)p€Hidages,  and  its  acute  narrowly  winged  seeds. 
G.  Andrewsii  is  common  in  the  damp  woods  of  &e  North- 
eastern United  States  and  Canada ;  it  was  brought  into  Kew 
in  1776  by  a  Mr.  William  Young,  and  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  even  at  an  earlier  period  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges.  It  fiowers  in  August  and  September  at  Kew,  where, 
however,  it  does  not  attain  the  status  and  development  which 
it  does  at  Mr.  G.  Wilson's  of  Heatherbank,  Weybridge." 
--^Ibid.,  t.  6421.) 

YiLLANOVA  CHRTSANTHSiforDSS.  Nat.  ord.,  Composite. 
— "A hardy  free-fiowering  annual,  a  native  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  at  elevations  of  4  to 
6000  feet  and  upwards ;  very  like  a  Groundsel  in  habit  and 
appearance,  but  belonging  to  a  totally  different  tribe  of  the 
vast  natural  order  of  Compositae.  The  genus  is  a  purely 
American  one,  and  th^  only  Imown  species  are  the  present  and 
two  others,  one  a  native  of  New  Grenada  and  the  other  of 
Peru."— (iJ«i.,  t.  6422.) 

BiLLBBBGiA  NXJTANa— ."  This  may  be  recognised  at  a  glance 
by  its  narrow  acute  leaves  and  green  petals  with  a  sudden  blue 
edge.  The  precise  country  to  which  it  belongs  is  not  known, 
and  there  are  no  dried  wild  specimens  in  our  London  her- 
baria, but  the  head  quarters  of  its  allies  are  Central  and 
Southern  Brazil.  We  have  had  the  plant  at  Kew  for  some 
time.  Flowered  at  Kew  in  January,  and  it  has  also  been 
fiowered  this  winter  by  Mr.  Chas.  Green  in  the  fine  collection 
of  Sir  George  Madeay.  It  was  first  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion about  1868."— (7Wa.,  t.  6423.) 

LiNABiA  dalmatica.— "A  haudsome  but  very  variable 
hardy  Toadfiax,  of  which  a  rigid  erect  form  with  crowded 
fiowers  in  a  dense  raceme  is  figured  in  the  "  Botanical 
Register,"  from  seeds  sent  from  Persia.  It  was,  however,  in- 
troduced into  England  before  1731,  when  it  was  cultivati^  by 
Philip  Miller  in  his  garden  at  Chelsea.  It  has  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range.  Commencing  in  the  east  side  of  tbe  Adriatic, 
it  ranges  through  the  islands  of  the  Levant  to  Constantinople, 
Odessa,  the  Caucasus,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea."— (JWi.,  t  6424.) 


NARCISSUSES.— No.  2. 


Mb.  Barb's  nursery  at  Tooting  is  literally  a  blase  of  gold 
and  silver,  for  no  flowers  are  sent  to  market ;  consequentiy 
while  Daffodils  last  the  grounds  are  always  attractive,  as  indeed 
they  are  at  all  times  except  in  the  depth  of  winter  before  the 
Hellebores  are  in  bloom. 

Having  referred  to  the  larger  sections  of  Narcissi,  Magni- 
coronatSB  and  Medio-coronatse,  I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  third 
section,  Parvi-coronatse,  which  includes  the  N.  Tazetta  and 
N.  poeticus  varieties.  I  will  first  refer  to  the  poeticus  group 
of  tnis  section. 

The  distinctive  marks  of  Narcissus  poeticus  are  two.  The 
cup  is  flat  and  short,  and  the  perianth  ^ways  white.  Poeticus 
grandiflorus  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  early-flowering  varieties. 


JOUENAL  OF   HOKTICOLTUBE   AND   COTTAGE   GABDENBB. 


Tbia  U  Tery  large,  white,  witli  a  crimson  crom.     Paeticos  I  hss  the  smallett  crown  of  lU ;  while  poeticns  poetmrom  ia  dis- 

tripedalia  has  tbe  dividons  of  the  perianth  thrown  back  like  a  ticgaiahed  by  tbe  crimsoa  corooa.    PoeCicas  ttellana  has  Bmall 

tri[>od.    PoeUouB  omatas  ban  a  large  cap,  and  tbe  flower  is  of  |  white  flowers,  ae&tij  formed  and  letj  fra^vnt.      Tbeie  are 

good  colonr  and  liiielj  formed  :  thie  iB  a  perfect  florists'  flower.  seTeml  other  riuieties  of  poeticna,  but  thoee  noted  are  im- 

Poeticus  angmtifolius  (see  Gg.  H),  aDother  beautiful  rarie^,  '  doubtedl;  the  beat,  although  all  are  meritorioue  in  some  degree. 


In  tbe  same  section  may  be  noticed  tbe  beautiful  dwarf  epedea 
N.  Intermedia,  with  small  but  neat  flowers  aod  priniTose- 
coloured  coronas  :  this  and  its  variety  bifrons,  which  bas  the 
corona  orange-coloured,  are  very  elegant.  Tbe  silTer  Jonquil 
(N.  tenalor)  is  an  extremely  gracefnl  pUnt  with  flowers  of  a 
Bilvery  whiteness. 

Leaving  Uiese  we  come  to  the  Tazetta  group,  for  stich  it 
certainly  deserves  to  be  termed,  inclading  the  buncb-Sowering 


NarciSEoses.  Here  we  have  tbe  old  bnt  atlikctiTe  tpeaea 
N.  papyiaceue  (eee  lig.  55),  which  has  eiquisitely  formed  and 
bigily  perfumed  paper-white  flowers  borne  in  a  moderate^iied 
truss.  AmoDj[Bt  flie  true  Taietta  Tsrieties  the  best  is  certainly 
Bazelman  major,  witb  fine  flowers  and  orange  yellow  corcaiaB, 
really  an  excellent  and  valuable  form.  Genual  Wjndluun  is 
somewhat  similar,  but  of  a  lighter  yellow  colonr.  Florence 
Kigbtiugale,  a  good  variety,  Ms  a  white  perianth  and  deep 


JOURNAL  OF   HOBTICQLTCSE   AND  COTTAQS   OARDENEB. 


OTBDBe  coToii*.  The  Tarietiea  in  this  groap  are  numerous,  but  i  hybrids  and  yarieties  in  the  diSarcnt  sectioiu — the  new  11*1- 
the  above  tonns  Tepreeent  the  ftGneial  tjpea,  the  others  difiering  cissi  which  were  raised  by  the  late  Hr.  Leeds  of  LoDgford 
chieS?  in  the  Tarions  shades  of  yelloir  of  tbe  corona.  Bridge  near  Manchester,  and  the  late  Hr.  Backhouse  of  Weitn- 

I  may  now  perhaps  appropriately  supplement  the  above    dale,  Yorkshire.    Theee  Daffodils  no  doubt  are  the  results  of 
notes  bj  lefarriug  to  some  of  the  more  pTomisiog  of  the  newer  |  Dean  Herbert's  tieatiie  on  tbe  bybridisation  ol  Karciasi  pnb- 


lished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boval  Horticultural  Society. 
Unfortunately  both  these  steady  and  industrious  labourers  in 
the  Daffodil  vineyard  have  left  no  record,  so  far  as  is  known, 
of  how  they  produced  theit  resulls.  It  is  therefore  an  inter- 
eating  occupation,  to  those  who  like  tbe  study,  to  he  engaged 
in  tracing  the  primogeniture  of  a  specific  class  of  Sowere. 
Withont  describmit  tbe  indiridnal  forms,  all  of  which  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  Mi(Seut  varieties  which  were  known  at  tbe  time 


Dean  Herbert  and  Hr.  Haworth  were  studying  this  family,  and 
which  are  doubtless  the  result  of  intercroesmg  with  Bicolor. 
Cemuus,  Moschatus,  Rugilobns  Major,  and  M^ximnsi  I  may 
briefly  give  tbe  following  definitions. 

Bicolor  Maiimus  b«s  large  white  divisions  of  tbe  perianth 
overlapping,  with  a  yellow  corona ;  the  flower  has  the  fine 
snbstaDce  of  Empress  but  is  larger,  while  the  plant  iteelf  is 
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Bicolor  J.  B.  M.  Camm. — The  divisions  of  the  perianth  are 
white,  and  the  corona  sulphur  colour. 

Cemuus  pulcher  is  very  distinct.  The  corona  is  a  fine 
canaiy  colour,  changing;  gradnally  to  the  colour  of  the  perianth, 
which  is  white. 

Exquisite  is  a  remarkable  yariety  of  Pseudo-Narcissus,  with 
the  corona  sulphur,  and  the  diyisions  of  the  perianth  of  a 
whitish  sulphur  somewhat  embracing  the  trumpet. 

Yolutus  nas  the  corona  ezquisitelj  formed  and  beautifully 
convoluted,  and  of  a  soft  clear  yellow  oyerrun  or  interlacea, 
suffused  with  beautiful  fretwork,  as  if  it  had  been  dressed  by 
the  dainty  fingers  of  the  coiffeuer  of  La  Noblesse. 

Magnificus  is  so  described  from  its  exquisite  outline,  large 
flower,  and  beautiful  soft  yellow-coloured  perianth  and  corona. 

Hudibras,  so  named  from  its  grotesque  flower.  The  divisions 
of  the  perianth  are  large,  broad,  and  overlapping,  in  colour 
striped  greenish  white  ;  the  corona  is  short,  having  a  weather- 
beaten  appearance. 

Milneri  is  a  little  gem,  smaller  than  the  Pseudo-Narcissus, 
but  beautifully  form^  and  of  a  uniform  clear  sulphur  colour. 

Shirley  Hibberd  is  a  very  remarkable  flower  in  form.  The 
colour  is  of  a  uniform  bright  yellow ;  the  corona  very  open 
and  gradually  bevelling,  giving  it  an  unique  appearance. 

Next  come  the  forms  of  Humei.  These  are  true  hybrids,  and 
more  remarkable  than  beautiful  They  appear  to  be  a  bad 
compromise  between  Ajax  and  Incomparabilis.  They  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  yet  both  flowers  are  badly 
represented  in  them.  The  one  named  paradoxus  from  its  un- 
couthness  ought  to  have  been  an  antediluvian  flower,  while  the 
variety  albus  is  graceful  in  habit  and  form  and  of  a  clear 
colour.  The  type  and  the  form  albidus  stand  between  the  two 
extremes  I  have  described. 

The  Nelsoni  hybrids  were  designated  by  Mr.  Leeds  Shortened 
Bicolors,  a  veiy  expressive  name,  but  one  not  adapted  for 
tabulation,  lliese  appear  to  be  hybrids  between  Bicolor  and 
Macleayi  so  far  as  form  is  concerned.  Minor  being  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  Macleayi,  and  the  type  Nelsoxu  and  the  Major 
variety  have  flowers  twice  the  size  of  Minor.  Aurantius  has 
the  cup  richly  suffused  with  orange  scarlet :  this  colour  must 
have  come  from  Orange  Phoenix,  which  has  the  nectary  of 
this  colour.  All  the  flowers  in  this  section  are  remarkably 
decorative,  being  at  great  substance  and  with  a  good  bold 
appearance. 

The  Incomparabilis  varieties  must  have  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  production  of  those  above  named,  inasmuch  as 
forms  more  or  less  modified  abound  most  largely  in  both  col- 
lections, giving  a  range  in  size  of  fiower  and  height  quite 
remarkable,  ranging  from  about  a  foot  to  2  feet,  and  with 
flowers  3  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  cups  in  these  flowers 
are  as  variable  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be.  Some  are 
straight  and  round  as  a  gun  barrel,  others  are  as  wrinkled, 
crinkled,  and  plaited  ;  some  are  strongly  marked  halfway  down 
with  orange  scarlet  with  modiflcations  till  the  scarlet  runs 
round  the  margin  of  the  cup.  The  shades  of  colour  range  from 
bright  yellow,  dear  sulphur,  creamy  white  to  snow  white,  these 
last  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  to  their  bright  yellow  cups. 

The  Leedsii  hybrids  are  from  Incomparabilis  albus  and  ' 
montanus,  some  following  the  Incomparabilis,  while  other]^  I 
have  the  peculiarly  formed  perianth  of  montanus,  while  others  ' 
again  have  the  drooping  form  of  montanus  with  broad  divisions 
of  the  perianth.  Tne  cups  range  from  clear  canary  to  lemon 
and  silvery  white.  Some  have  the  cups  long,  otiiers  short  and 
open,  and  others  intermediate. 

The  Barri  hybrids  are  from  Incomparabilis  and  odorus, 
generally  dwarf  and  the  flowers  proportionately  small ;  but  the 
cup  being  the  distinctive  chuacteristic,  we  find  that  some  few 
have  laige  beautifully  formed  flowers,  though  the  generality 
are  like  the  group  of  hybrid  Narcissus  figurod  in  Burbidge's 
book  on  Narcissus,  plate  22.  Like  the  Incomparabilis  section 
the  cups  are  sometimes  vasif ormed,  and  in  one  remarkable 
instance  the  cup  seems  to  have  so  expanded  as  to  have  turned 
the  divisions  of  the  perianth  into  a  saucer.  The  flowers  in  this 
section  range  from  bright  yellow  to  pure  white,  and  will  be 
greatly  valued  for  bouquets. 

The  Burbidgei  forms  are  hybrids  of  poeticus  slightly  touched 
with  Incomparabilis.  The  typical  form  to  a  casual  observer 
would  readily  be  mistaken  for  poeticus,  but  It  possesses  the 
rare  advantage  of  flowering  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  earliest 
variety  of  poeticus,  and  a  comparison  would  soon  discover  tiie 
difference  in  the  deeper  cup  and  the  bright  red  pervading  it, 
while  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  are  pure  white.  Here  again 
we  have  a  great  variation  in  the  cups  which  are  characteristics 


of  the  variety.  Some  are  small,  others  broad  and  flat;  some 
are  pure  self-coloured,  but  the  generality  are  more  or  len 
strongly  tinged  with  red,  while  the  divisions  of  the  perianth 
range  in  colour  through  snow  v^ite,  cream,  and  primrose. 

Those  are  the  principal  new  varieties  of  Narcisri  at  Tootine 
but  there  are  a  great  number  also  of  unnamed  seedlings  whidi 
came  from  Mr.  Backhouse,  but  these  will  require  the  labonr  of 
years  before  they  will  be  classified  and  named. 

Daffodils  are  most  glorious  fiowers,  and  if  they  were  gtove 
plants  or  tender  exotics  they  would  be  highly  prized ;  bnt  they 
happen  to  be  beautiful  hardy  bulbs  which  can  be  pordiased 
very  cheaply,  and  which  make  our  gardens  gleam  and  glow 
during  the  cold  spring  months  as  if  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  gold. 

Narcissuses,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  embnce  all 
shades  of  colour,  ranging  from  the  deepest  gold  to  snow  white, 
and  range  in  size  from  as  small  as  the  Snowdrop  to  the  ]a»e 
bold  flowers  of  maximus,  while  their  diversity  as  to  fonn  isL 
great  and  varied  as  any  other  class  of  flowers  with  which  I 
am  acquainted. — ^Wtld  SAVAav;. 

HAWFINCHES. 

NOTINO  in  ^'WiLTBHUug  Bbotor*b'*  very  interestiDg  le- 
marks  on  page  841  that  he  believes  the  hawfinch  does  not 
breed  in  the  country— a  remark  I  must  confess,  considering  the 
worthy  Rector's  experience  as  an  ornithologist,  much  sniprised 
me— I  beg  to  inform  him  that  at  least  for  the  last  forty  fyean 
I  have  occasionally  found  their  nests,  chiefly  in  ordiaids,  alio 
in  Lime  trees.  The  nest  composed  generally  of  snuOl  twigi 
and  hairs,  of  such  as  horses,  cows,  &c.,  in  fact  very  similar  to 
bullfinches'  nests,  whilst  at  this  place  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years  I  do  not  recollect  failing  to  observe  eveiy  year  at  least 
one  or  two  pairs  of  young  bi^  accompanied  bj  their  pro- 
genitors' visite  to  the  green  Peas,  but  being  very  shy  atlhe 
approach  of  man  they  have  seldom  fallen  victims  to  powder 
and  shot  When  a  boy  I  was  intensely  interested  in  the 
capture  of  the  hawflnch,  and  have  spent  many  an  hour 
patientiy  concealed  in  the  shrubs  beneath  a  group  of  tall  Umes, 
the  summits  of  which  were,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  the 
favourite  poste  of  observation  for  these  interesting  birds.  I 
do  not  recollect  finding  that  they  fed  upon  any  stone  frait 
excepting  Cherries,  neither  am  I  cognisant  that  they  attuk 
the  buds  of  fruit  trees  or  nuts,  though  I  have  on  a  few  occasicDt 
caught  them  in  steel  spring  mouse  traps  baited  with  half  of  a 
walnut  kemeL— Wm.  Gabdinbb,  JBttingto%  Park, 

Hebe  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen,  bnt  while  resident  in 
Hertfordshire  I  found  the  hawfinch  too  fond  dt  green  Peas.  At 
first,  although  I  knew  a  pair  were  nesting  in  the  grounds,  I 
blamed  rate  for  the  small  heaps  of  pea  pods  collected  in  varioos 
places ;  however,  the  hawfinches  became  more  bold  after  the 
young  ones  were  fledged,  and  were  watohed  day  i^to'day,  until 
finding  that  the  supply  could  not  be  kept  up  for  the  honse  ai 
they  cut  off  so  many  more  than  they  ate,  I  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  shoot  them ;  and  in  two  days  killed  five  yomig 
birds  and  two  old  hens.  The  young  birds  had  the  distinctiTe 
^mage  of  the  sexes  when  fledged,  exactly  as  in  the  old  birds. 
On  other  occasions  I  have  seen  the  hawfinch  in  Hotfordshiie 
but  not  the  young.  How  variously  birds  are  viewed  in  difEeient 
intereste  I  There,  with  Cherry  orchards  abounding,  the  stulisg 
was  a  foe,  while  here  it  is  only  regarded  as  a  Mend.— &  0^ 
Coitle  6kirdenif  8t,  Faga/ia, 

Aboitt  nine  years  ago  I  was  living  at  Broxmore  Pari;:,  psrt 
of  the  estete  being  in  Wilts,  the  other  in  Hants.  Dnringthe 
winter  of  1870  I  shot  seventeen  hawfinches.  The  kitchen 
garden  there  is  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubs  ;  on  one  side 
tiiere  are  a  numb^  of  Hornbeam  and  Beech  trees,  the  seed  of 
which  the  hawfinch  is  very  fond  of,  and  no  doubt  the  cause  of  so 
many  frequenting  the  place.  The  following  summer  I  watched 
a  bird  from  my  cottage  window  desoending  from  the  same 
belt  of  trees  to  a  row  of  Peas  at  intervals  of  about  two  minutes, 
when  creeping  through  the  shrubs  I  watched  it  feeding  two 
young  birds  nearly  fledged.  These  three  birds  1  shot  I  am 
now  living  about  tiiree  miles  from  the  same  place.  Last  winter 
I  shot  three,  this  winter  I  shot  four,  and  co  uld  have  shot  mor^ 
but  it  would  have  been  against  the  wish  of  my  employer.— 
R.  W.,  Salubury. 

Elastio  Watebpboov  Cement  for  Thbm.— Take  one 
quart  of  flne  North  Carolina  tar  and  boil  it  slowly  three  or 
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four  houi8.  Add  to  the  boiling  tar  4  ozs.  of  tallow  and  1  lb. 
of  beeswax,  and  stir  till  well  mixed,  then  remove  the  vessel 
from  the  fiie  and  stir  till  the  contents  begin  to  thicken.  Have 
ready  1  ft.  of  dry  and  sifted  clay,  and  stir  it  thoroughly 
nntil  you  can  stir  no  longer.  In  warm  weather  this  cement  is 
soft  enough  to  be  easily  spread  with  the  point  of  a  knife. 
When  applied  to  wounds  on  trees  it  completcSy  excludes  mois- 
ture, does  not  harden  or  crack  or  scale  ofE,  yields  to  the  new 
growth,  and  can  at  any  time  in  moderately  warm  weather 
be  pressed  by  the  finger  into  the  comers  and  crevices  of  the 
wound  which  may  be  uncovered.— T.  H.  Hoseinb  (in  Hural 
Ifew  Yorker), 

MABEL  MORRISON  ROSE. 
It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers,  lovers  of  Roses — ^and 
who  are  not  ?— to  hear  something  about  that  great  acquisition 
Mabel  Morrison.  It  is,  I  beUeve,  quite  new.  I  purchased  a 
small  plant  in  a  pot  last  autumn,  and  flowered  it  under  glass 
this  spring.  It  originated  as  a  sport  from  Baronne  de  Roth- 
schild, but  is  a  most  pure  dead  white.  It  retains  the  exquisite 
shape  and  wonderful  texture  of  ite  parent,  in  fact  is  in  every 
respect  a  perfectly  white  Baronne  de  Rothschild.  My  plant, 
though  small,  has  given  me  three  blooms  already.  Of  course 
they  were  not  so  large  as  I  may  expect  when  the  plant  is 
stronger.  I  showed  one  of  them  in  the  winning  box  of  twenty- 
four  blooms  at  the  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland  on  the  15th  inst.,  and  it  stood  out  a  gem  among  ite 
companions.  I  feel  that  I  do  a  service  to  those  who  may  not 
know  the  Rose,  in  advising  them  to  obtain  Mabel  Morrison 
without  delay.— Fekdebick  Tyhohs,  Clk,j  Co.  Dublin, 

PARAFFIN :  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

I  FEAE  your  correspondent,  "H.,"  page  344,  made  rather 
too  free  use  of  paraffin ;  it  requires  to  be  used  with  great 
caution,  although  I  believe  you  may  use  it  with  safety  on  most 
plante  if  done  with  care  and  at  the  proper  time.  Paraffin  will 
bum  the  bulbs  of  Orchids  like  caustic  if  used  too  strong. 
Having  used  paraffin  with  success  on  Camellias,  Orange  trees, 
&c.,  the  trees  never  were  more  healthy,  nor  made  better  growth 
after  ike  process.  Perhaps  your  correspondent  used  a  sponge 
or  syringe.  I  have  used  only  a  camel's-hair  pencil.  It  was 
not  the  strength  of  the  paraffin  that  killed  your  correspondent's 
Stephanotis,  but  the  quantity  he  used.  Let  anyone  take  a 
camel*s-hair  brush  and  just  dip  it  in  the  paraffin  and  touch 
the  parte  of  any  weU-ripened  wood,  you  will  see  the  scale  drop 
off  the  plant  at  once.  Plante  that  are  affected  with  scale  or 
mealy  bug  should  always  have  well-ripened  their  wood  and  be 
m  the  shade  and  in  a  cool  house  before  they  are  painted  with 
praffin  ;  but  the  best  time  to  apply  it  is  early  spring  just 
before  they  make  any  new  growth,  and  where  you  can  place 
them  in  a  little  heat  and  in  two  or  three  days  give  a  jrood 
syringing.— T.  Elcome. 

I  AM  not  surprised  at  "  H."  having  to  record  his  loss  in  last 
week's  Journal  by  the  use  of  paraffin  oil.  Let  him  try  it  in 
the  following  manner,  and  I  venture  to  say  he  will  find  it 
an  excellent  cleanser :— Take  a  gill  of  boiling  water,  mix  it 
with  black  soap  till  about  the  thickness  of  cream,  pour  this 
mixture  in  five  gallons  of  water  (I  like  hot  water  best),  stir  it 
well,  and  apply  with  syringe  or  sponge  as  may  be  convenient — 
It  IS  best  used  in  dull  weather— and  syringe  it  off  before  it  has 
fame  to  dry  on  the  plante.  We  have  used  it  on  Camellias, 
Stephanotis,  Hoyas,  Dracaenas,  and  such-like  plante  with  the 
best  resulte  in  ridding  them  of  bug,  scale,  &c.  We  also  syringe 
our  Vines  and  Peaches  with  this  mixture  immediately  after  the 
crop  is  gathered,  and  find  it  of  the  greatest  value  in  keeping 
down  insect  peste.  It  is  also  of  use  in  watering  eround  in- 
fested with  grubs.— G.  L.  M. 

Last  spring  my  gardener  soaked  some  Peas  in  petroleum  as 
an  antidote  to  mice.  The  Peas  came  up  very  weak  and  did 
not  yield  one-third  of  a  crop.  Last  December  I  had  all  the 
Vines  in  one  house  painted  all  over  with  petroleum  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  mealy  bug  which  had  greatfy  infested  the  Vines. 
The  Vines  pushed  their  eyes,  but  broke  very  weak  and  with 
small,  thin,  transparent  leaves.  Most  of  the  shoote  ultimately 
withered  up,  and  the  whole  crop  of  Grapes  is  practically 
ruined  (though  some  of  the  Vines  first  painted  have  partially 
outgro¥m  the  evil),  and  most  of  them  will  require  renewal  by 
training-up  fresh  shoote  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  Vines,    I 


also  painted  an  Aealea  in  the  same  way,  and  it,  too,  shot  out 
'  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  died  altogether.— Waltbb  BBiflCOB. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHSN  GARDEN. 

Sow  Cauliflower  seed  for  the  supply  of  heads  in  autumn,  that 
constituting  what  is  known  as  the  Michaelmas  crop.  Walcheren 
is  the  moat  suiteble  variety  for  this  sowing,  and  when  transplanted 
on  sheltered  borders  it  will  often  yield  a  supply  up  to  Christmas- 
Onions,  Carrote,  and  Parsnips  that  are  ready  for  thinning  are 
liable  to  be  attecked  by  grubs.  A  dusting  of  soot  whilst  the 
plante  are  wet  with  dew  or  after  rain,  or  a  sprinkling  of  guano, 
u  generally  sufficient  to  prevent  the  deposit  of  eggs,  providing 
the  application  is  made  safficiently  early— that  is,  when  the 
plante  have  a  pair  of  leaves  besides  the  seed  leaves,  and  ttio 
dusting  may  be  repeated  in  a  fortnight.  The  manunal  character 
of  these  applications  is  beneficial  to  the  plante.  In  shaUow 
soils,  indeed  any  soU,  if  the  weather  be  dry  after  thmning  the 
plante,  it  is  a  capitol  plan  to  mulch  between  the  rows  with  short 
partially  decomposed  manure,  or  lawn  mowings  answer  very  well, 
keeping  the  soU  in  a  uniform  moist  stete,  without  which  the 

Slanto  are  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  and  the  attacks  of  msecte, 
c.  Musterd  and  Cress  should  be  sown  once  a  week,  or  oftraer  to 
ensure  a  constont  supply.  Well  ventilate  frames  contammg  Beans, 
supplying  the  plante  with  water  or  liquid  manure  abundantly. 

FRUIT  HOUSES.  . 

Vines.— The  last  few  days  of  bright  sun  have  greatly  improved 
the  condition  of  Vine  foliage.  Employ  as  little  fire  h^t  as 
possible,  for  with  sun  heat  and  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture 
more  real  benefit  is  gained  in  a  week  than  in  a  month  of  dull 
weather  with  the  aid  of  fires.  The  Vines  being  in  full  growth 
the  temperature  may  be  aUowed  to  rise  to  90°  or  96**,  closing  the 
house  at  85°,  employing  fire  heat  only  to  maintain  a  temperature 
of  70°  to  76°  by  day,  and  to  prevent  it  from  falling  below  66°  at 
night.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  Vines  m  full  growth^aa 
those  that  are  approaching  ripening  should  have  a  rather  tree 
circulation  of  warm  dry  air  ;  those  well  advwiced  in  npenmg 
should  be  kept  cooler  and  drier.  Air  should  be  admitted  very 
early  in  the  morning,  as  the  sun's  rays  act  powerfulljr  on  the  con- 
densed moisture  formed  on  the  foliage  during  the  night,  causmg 
scorching  unless  air  has  previously  been  given.  It  is  usuai  to 
water  Vine  borders  at  steted  intervals— viz.,  to  render  the  bordeis 
thoroughly  moist  when  storting  the  Vines,  when  the  tr rapes 
attoin  to  thinning  size,  and  when  they  are  commencing  to  npen  ; 
but  inside  borders  must  be  watered  more  frequently.  There  are 
more  faUures  from  insufficient  than  overwatermg  >  the  borders 
beine  properly  constructed  and  the  drainage  complete,  watermg 
twice  a  week  until  the  berries  are  changing  colour  is  not  too  much 
for  inside  borders,  particularly  where  the  root  room  is  lunited. 
Late  Vines  will  now  be  in  fiower  m  most  places,  and  a  mumnum 
temperature  of  70°  should  be  maintained,  the  rods  hem g  shaken 
several  times  a  day  to  assist  the  dispersion  of  pollen,  and  in  the 
case  of  shy  setters  artificial  impregnation  must  be  attended  to. 
Whilst  the  Vmes  are  in  blossom  do  not  pinch  or  stop  the  lateral 
growths,  but  when  the  blooms  are  fairly  set  remove  the  laterals 
at  once  so  as  to  prevent  overcrowding.  In  houses  where  the  fruit 
is  ripe  afford  fire  heat  only  to  prevent  the  temperature  feUmg 
below  60°,  and  to  admit  of  a  rather  free  circulation  of  au:.  Do  not 
allow  the  border  to  become  very  dry,  but  keep  it  »»o»t»  ^Hf  ™JJi9? 
with  rather  dry  litter,  from  which  thedung  is  removed ;  it  will  retain 
moisture  a  long  time,  and  lessen  the  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  the  border,  though  a  little  moisture  in  the  a^^^phere  is  not 
injurious  to  tke  Grapes.  Fumigation  must  be  resorted  to  rf  tops 
appear.  Vines  struck  from  eyes  in  February  or  March  Mid  gtoim 
on  in  pote  or  turves  may  from  now  to  the  early  part  of  June  bo 
planted  out,  giving  them  a  good  soaking  with  ^  ater  at  a  tempOTa- 
ture  of  90*»  to  100°.  mulching  the  surface  with  a  couple  of  mchea 
of  short  manure  or  rough  turfy  loam.  A  humid  atmosphere 
should  be  maintoined,  and  shade  afforded  from  bright  sun  untu 
they  become  esteblished.  ,  , 

Figi.-^The  fruit  of  early-forced  Figs  are  insipid  unless  npened 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  as  regards  a  free  circulation 
of  dry  air  and  warmth  ;  to  effect  which,  if  the  nights  are  cold  the 
temperature  must  be  maintained  at  60°  to  70°,  and  m  the  day  at 
80°  to  90°  from  sun  heat.  When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  from  the 
trees  in  pote  remove  the  loose  portion  of  previous  mulchmgs  and 
replace  it  with  well-decomposed  manure,  which  will  encourap 
root-action  and  assist  the  trees  to  perfect  the  second  crop.  The 
daily  syringing  must  again  be  attended  to,  as  red  spider  may  ^ve 
obtained  a  hold  during  the  dry  period  of  the  ripening  of  the  first 
crop.  Still  attend  to  stopping,  thinning,  and  regulating  the  shoote 
of  the  trees  that  are  permanently  planted  out,  sjnnring  twice 
daily  until  the  fruit  commences  ripening.  Mulching  the  borders 
with  well-decomposed  manure  is  very  advantegeous  in  maintein- 
ing  the  borders  in  an  equally  moist  stete,  and  encouraging  surface 
rooto.  When  the  surface  material  is  well  filled  with  roote  add 
another  covering  2  to  3  inches  thick.  The  border  in  which  the 
trees  are  growing  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  excessively  dry, 
as  t  will  not  only  prove  injurious  to  the  crop  but  encourage  red 
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epider ;  therefore  water  as  often  as  required  to  keep  the  soil  in 
a  thoroughly  moist  state.  When  trees  planted  in  houses  are 
ripening  their  fruit  thej  must  be  treated  as  directed  for  trees  in 
pots. 

Cucumbers. — ^Water  freely  at  the  roots,  and  be  careful  that  it  is 
applied  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  bed  in  which 
the  plants  are  growing.  Plants  tbat  have  been  in  bearing  all  the 
wmter  will  now  be  exhausted,  producing  short  stunted  fruit,  in 
^which  case  it  is  best  to  thoroughly  clean  the  house,  removing  the 
old  soil  and  plants.  The  house  will  be  available  for  Melons,  there 
being  plenty  of  time  to  ripen  a  crop  before  the  house  will  be  re- 
quired for  winter  Cucumbers,  the  summer  supply  of  Cucumbers 
being  readily  secured  from  frames.  Assist  young  plants  which 
fihow  any  signs  of  weakness  by  removing  all  the  male  blossoms 
and  the  hrst  fruit,  stopping  the  shoots  frequently  at  the  third  or 
fourth  joint,  removing  weakly  and  superfluous  growths.  Syring- 
ing must  be  practised  moderately  between  3  and  4  p.m.,  shading 
no  more  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  flagging.  A  good  moisture 
must  be  maintained  all  day  m  bright  weather,  as  with  exces- 
eive  evaporation  the  foliage  will  suffer.  Plants  in  frames  over 
beds  of  fermenting  materials  should  be, lightly  sprinkled  overhead 
at  closing  time  and  have  supplies  of  water  as  required,  but  avoid 
especially  if  the  weather  be  cold  and  dull.  Stop  the  shoots  one  or 
making  the  soil  very  wet,  as  it  tends  to  produce  gum  or  gangrene, 
two  joints  above  the  fruit,  removing  bad  leaves  as  they  appear, 
and  cut  out  exhausted  or  crowded  growths,  renewing  the  surface 
of  the  beds  with  some  lumpy  loam.  Weaklv  plants  may  be 
assisted  with  liquid  manure,  and  do  not  allow  tne  fruit  to  remain 
•on  the  plants  long  after  they  are  fit  to  cut,  as  the  plants  soon 
become  enfeebled  by  overcropping.  In  forming  beds  the  spent 
material  from  the  Seakale  pots,  Ac,  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  of 
fresh  material,  will  afford  all  the  bottom  heat  that  is  now  required. 
iKight  coverings  will  yet  be  needed,  the  linings  being  attended  to 
as  necessary  to  maintain  a  suitable  temperature — ^viz.,  70°  to  76® 
by  day,  and  65°  at  night.  Much  may  be  done  towards  securing 
the  needful  night  temperature  by  husbanding  the  sun  heat,  closing 
as  early  in  the  afternoon  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
plants. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — When  Peaches  are  ripening  a  circula- 
tion of  air  must  be  secured  or  the  flavour  will  be  very  inferior,  for 
liiough  the  fruit  swells  to  a  large  si2e  with  a  high  temperature 
and  moist  close  atmosphere,  and  is  very  good  in  appearance,  the 
less  said  of  its  flavour  the  better.  Let  the  inside  borders  where 
the  fruit  is  commencing  to  ripen  have  a  good  watering,  and  mulch 
with  some  short  but  light  material  to  maintain  the  moisture  until 
the  crop  is  off.  Outside  borders  must  not  as  yet  have  the  protec- 
tive material  removed.  The  shoots  should  l>e  well  tied  in,  and 
anj  leaves  overhanging  or  shading  the  fruit  should  be  removed, 
raising  the  fruit  to  receive  the  light  equally,  not  allowing  more 
shoots  to  remain  than  is  needed  for  next  year's  bearing.  Continue 
syringing  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  In  the  succession  houses 
attend  to  tying  down  the  shoots  and  thinning  the  fruit  according 
to  the  crop  and  the  vigour  of  the  trees.  One  fruit  to  a  square  foot 
of  covered  trellis  is  sufficient,  but  for  weakly  trees  the  fruit  should 
be  thinned  out  more,  whilst  vigorous  trees  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  more  fruit.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  overcrop  trees,  as  the 
fruit  should  it  pass  stoning  satisfactorily  will  not  ripen  well,  and 
the  trees  are  often  permanently  injured.  Afford  liquid  manure  to 
trees  carrying  a  full  crop,  and  especialljr  thow  in  a  weakly  state, 
supplying  it  when  the  fruit  is  first  swellmg.  The  water  employed 
for  syringing  the  trees  should  be,  if  possible,  soft  or  rain  water,  as 
bard  or  spring  water  often  leaves  a  deposit  (generally  carbonate 
of  lime)  on  the  foliage  and  fruit,  rendering  them  unsightly.  Let 
there  be  no  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  inside  border,  but  water 
thoroughly  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  small  borders  requiring  water 
more  frequently  than  those  of  grcatei"  area. 

FLOWER  OARDEW. 

Hoses,  like  many  other  plants,  are  late  but  strong.  The  Rose 
maggot  if  not  destroyed  in  time  makes  sad  havoc  with  the  budn  ; 
therefore  any  leaf  that  appears  from  its  curled  appearance  to  har- 
bour the  pest  should  be  tightly  squeezed  between  the  thumb  and 
£nger.  Aphides  are  best  destroyed  by  dipping  the  shoots  in 
tobacco  water  or  sprinkling  the  bushes  with  it  by  means  of  a  fine- 
rose  watering  pot.  Hardy  annuals  are  coming  up  freely,  and 
should  be  thinned  early,  allowing  the  seedlings  to  stand  S  or  more 
inches  apart  to  admit  ;of  their  development.  Sweet  Peas,  tall 
Nasturtiums,  and  similar  plants  will  require  supports ;  and  wage 
Incessant  war  against  weeds,  as  attention  to  hoeing  whilst  they 
are  small  saves  much  after-trouble. 

The  weather  is  still  unfavourable  for  bedding-out,  and  the  plants 
are  less  forward  than  usual,  but  a  beginning  may  shortly  be  made 
with  the  hardiest  plants,  as  Verbenas,  Pyrethrums,  Lobelias,  and 
the  Pelargoniums  that  have  been  well  hardened  off.  It  is  better 
to  retain  the  plants  in  sheltered  situations  a  few  days  too  long 
than  not  long  enough,  the  plants  in  the  latter  case  becoming 
stunted  and  remain  stationary  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
ground  being  cold  it  will  be  advantageous  to  fork  over  the  beds 
or  borders  on  fine  days.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  place 
out  the  tender  kinds  of  Pelargoniums  for  another  fortnight,  nor 
such  plants  as  Altemantheras,  Coleuses,  and  Iresines,  and  most 


subtropical  plants.  Asters,  Stocks,  and  Phlox  Dmmmocdi,  \nth 
other  half-hardy  annuals  frorii  the  earliest  sowing,  will  be  now  fit 
to  transplant,  and  should  be  planted  out,  choosing  a  dall  day  for 
the  operation,  and  after  watering  dust  soot  or  lime  around  tl» 
plants  as  a  protection  against  slugs.  Box  edgings  may  now  be 
cut  and  trimmed  into  shape,  choosing  if  possible  moist  doU 
weather,  as  if  cut  when  the  weather  is  bright  they  will  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  scorched.  The  Clematises  and  other 
climbers  must  have  the  shoots  trained  in,  as  they  soon  become  an 
entangled  mass  if  neglected.  Weeding,  sweeping,  and  mowing 
w^ill  require  regular  attention,  for  the  neatness  of  a  garden  is  of 
great  importance,  especially^  as  the  different  varieties  of  early- 
flowering  shrubs  are  beginning  to  unfold  their  beauties. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse.  —  Pelargoniums  of  show  and  fancy  varieties  will 
now  require  the  assistance  of  liquid  manure,  wMch  is  not  only 
necessary  for  such  as  are  required  for  exhibition  purposes,  bat 
especially  for  those  required  for  the  decoration  of  the  conserra- 
tory,  as  they  are  useful  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  remain  in 
flower ;  and  to  prolong  the  flowering  liquid  manure  should  be 
supplied  from  the  time  the  first  trusses  appear.  A  little  air  should 
be  admitted  early  in  the  morning,  or  the  lights  may  be  left  open  a 
short  space  all  night,  as  when  the  sun  shines  powerfully  upon  tbe 
foliage  whilfit  damp  from  the  condensation  of  moisture  they  are 
liable  to  spot.  If  there  is  the  least  trace  of  apMs,  fumigate ;  and 
after  the  flowers  expand  shade  them  from  oright  sun.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  intended  for  succeeding  the  show  varieties  should 
be  encouraged  in  growth,  shifting  them  into  larger  pots  if  they 
require  it,  watering  with  liquid  manure,  stopping  and  tying  ost 
the  growth  to  insure  compact  plants,  and  removing  the  trusses  of 
bloom  as  they  appear.  Tuberoses  can  be  brought  into  flower 
as  required  by  placing  them  in  a  gentle  hotbed  with  the  pots 
plunged,  admittmg  air  day  and  night  so  as  to  keep  the  tops  cool 
until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  after  which  the  plants 
may  be  removed  to  a  houEe  or  pit  where  they  will  receire  more 
warmth,  keeping  them  near  the  glass  to  prevent  them  becoming 
drawn,  and  affording  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  Plants  of 
Eicbardia  (Calla)  aethiopica  that  have  flowered  during  the  winter, 
(fcc,  may  now  be  divided  and  planted  out  in  slightly  sunk  beds 
prepared  as  for  Celery,  selecting  an  open  yet  sheltered  situation, 
and  keeping  them  well  supplied  with  water  during  the  summer. 
Treated  in  this  way  they  make  much  better  plants,  and  are  less 
trouble  than  when  grown  in  pots,  lifting  and  potting  at  the  close 
of  September  or  early  October.  Fuchsias  after  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  keep- 
ing the  plants  well  stopped  to  secure  symmetrical  well-faraishdi 
plants.  Shift  plants  from  cuttings  this  spring  into  larger  pots  is 
they  require  it,  also  Petunias,  pinching  as  needed  to  secure  ood- 
pact  plants.  Cassia  corymbosa  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
stout  growths  bv  being  placed  in  a  good  light  position,  where  it 
will  make  short- join  ted  wood  and  flower  freely  when  there  a  a 
scarcity  of  indoor  flowers.  It  is  impatient  alike  of  overpottiue 
and  overwatering,  sandy  loam  with  a  little  leaf  soil  suit  it  well. 
Syringe  freely,  as  the  plant  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spida. 
Balsams  should  be  placed  in  a  light  situation,  affording  liqoid 
manure  to  the  earliest-sown  plants,  as  they  will  be  growing 
strongly,  syringing  them  on  bright  afternoons.  A  sowing  made 
now  will  produce  plants  that  will  make  a  fine  display  in  late 
summer.  Cockscombs  should  be  kept  near  the  glass  to  insure  a 
dwarf  habit,  syringing  to  keep  down  red  spider,  and  not  allowing 
tbe  plants  to  want  for  water  at  the  roots.  Oelosias  are  fine  plants 
for  the  conservatory,  and  should  be  grown  also  in  Ught  positionfi, 
shifting  them  into  larger  pots  aa  required,  and  pinching  off  the 
first  flowers  both  upon  the  top  and  side  growths,  which  may  be 
repeated  until  the  plants  are  well  furnished,  the  inflorescente  thai 
coming  more  feathery  and  elegant.  Globe  Anoaranthas  is  an  old- 
fashioned  plant,  but  its  Clover-like  heads  are  very  omamenW, 
and  flowers  at  a  time  when  acceptable.  It  does  not  require  to  be 
kept  so  moist  or  so  warm  as  Cockscombs.  Cyclamens  nmst  not 
be  dried  off  after  flowering,  but  should  be  stood  upon  ashes  in  a 
pit  or  frame,  and  have  water  as  required  to  maintam  the  foliage 
fresh  as  long  as  possible.  Deutxias  that  have  done  flowenng 
should  be  well  pruned,  cutting  away  the  old  shoots,  and  enwo- 
raging  young  growths  by  a  little  warmth,  and  after  the  growfli » 
completed  they  should  be  hardened  off  and  placed  out  of  dows  m 
a  sunny  position,  not  neglecting  them  for  water.  Cuttmgs  of  tw 
young  growths  strike  readily  in  gentle  heat  if  they  are  tak^  ott 
with  a  heel,  and  being  potted  when  rooted  and  encouraged  to 
make  growth  make  nice  plants  for  next  season's  flowenng.  UIJ 
of  the  Valley  retained  under  glass  and  well  supplied  with  hqmfl 
manure  will  form  fine  crowns  available  for  next  season  s  earjy 
flowering.  PUnts  of  Spinea  japonica  that  have  flowered  may  M 
divided  after  hardening  them  off,  and  planted  in  rich  most  sou, 
and  after  a  season's  growth  they  will  be  strong  and  available  lor 
forcing.  Plants  of  Schizostylis  coocinea  that  have  Ao^eroim 
pote  should  be  divided  and  planted  out  in  rich  soil  m  an  op» 
situation.  Christmas  Eoaes  being  impatient  of  disturbance  » 
the  roots  should  be  retained  in  the  pots,  but  plunged  m  asaffl 
and  duly  supplied  with  water.  Laurustinuses  that  have  oem 
forced  should  be  pruned  in  so  as  to  restore  any  want  ot  sjm- 
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metry  consequent  upon  cutting,  and  when  hardened  off  place 
them  in  a  sunny  situation  and  water  them  frequently.  Liliums 
should  be  afforded  plenty  of  light,  and  be  top-dressed  with  some 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  and  be  well  watered  ;  those 
wintered  beneath  ashes,  die,  should  be  withdrawn  and  placed  in 
cold  pits,  (&c.  Hardwooded  plants  are  not  much  employed  for 
conservatory  decoration,  probably  from  the  idea  that  they  will 
suffer  injury,  but  if  allowed  a  moderately  light  situation,  and 
removed  to  their  growing  quarters  so  soon  as  the  flowering  is 
over,  they  do  not  suffer  in  the  least.  Chorozemas,  Boronias, 
Eriostemons,  <bc.,  are  attractive  and  useful  in  conservatories. 
Acrophyllum  venosum  and  Pimeleas  generally  should  be  shaded 
from  powerful  sun. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn. — Catalogue  of  New  and  Choice 
PlatUt. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Hollo  way, 
London,  N. — Catalogue  of  Xem  Plantg. 

Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.,  High  Holborn. — General  Catalogue  of 
Horticultural  Requisites. 

Cranston  4t  Co.,  King's  Acre,  Hereford. — Catalogue  of  New  Roses 
and  Bedding  Plants. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester. — List  of 
Bedding  Plants, 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

BITE  roR  A  Green  BOUSE  (P.), — A  west  aspect  would  be  stdtable  for  a 
hooae  for  wintering  bedding  plants,  but  we  should  prefer  for  Grapes  to  have 
the  house  a  half  span  or  a  short  roof  resting  on  the  wall  with  a  longer  one 
to  the  woft.  The  wall  will  save  you  some  expense,  and  by  having  a  half  span 
you  will  secnze  more  solar  light  than  by  having  the  whole  roof  facing  west. 

Redccisg  the  Heads  of  Rhododendrons  (1^.).— This  is  best  per- 
formed now  so  as  to  admit  of  an  earl^  and  well  matured  growth.  We  pruned 
some  shortly  after  flowering  last  year,  and  the  consequence  is  the  late 
growth  has  been  considerably  browned  by  the  severe  winter. 

Stopping  Melons  (^4  Zarfy).— stop  the  shoots  one  or  two  joints  beyond 
the  fruit.  The  fruits  that  arc  swelling  without  being  artificially  im- 
pregnated are  no  doubt  fertilised,  probably  by  insects.  Overwatering  after 
the  fruit  is  full-sized  is  likely  to  cause  it  to  crack,  especially  if  the  weather 
prevent  free  ventilation.  Hcdnce  the  supply  of  water  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening,  and  admit  air  rather  freely. 

Stopping  Tomatoes  (Jdftn).— The  Tomatoes  should  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  ;  but  as  yo<i  have  stopped  them  the  side  shoots  must  be  left,  some  of 
the  strongest  being  stopped  one  joint  beyond  the  truss,  unless  there  be  fruit 
at  that  or  the  joint  above,  when  the  stopping  is  not  necessary  so  long  as 
fruit  sh  ows  freely,  until  four  or  five  trusses  are  formed.  Avoid  overcrowding 
by  timely  thinning,  and  stopping,  if  necessary,  to  indnce  fruitful  growth. 

Cauliflower  and  Erocooli  (Idtmy.—Ihe  Walcheren  and  Stadtholder 
Cauliflower  sown  tlie  second  week  in  May  will  have  heads  ready  to  cut  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  September,  and  during  October.  The  Broccoli  will 
cotoB  in  in  the  foUo^^ing  m-der  :  Yeitch's  Autumn  and  tinow's  Early  in 
December,  the  plants  being  lifted  when  the  size  of  a  teacup  and  plaoed  in 
moist  soil  in  pits  or  frames,  and  with  protection  in  severe  weather  will  afford 
a  supply  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter ;  Cooling's  Matchless  usually 
forms  heads  in  late  February  or  early  March  up  to  April ;  Hammond's  Impe- 
rial the  early  part  of  April,  and  Lauder's  Goshen  Uie  in  the  month  or  in 
May,  or  even  in  June. 

Judging  Mignonette  (/.  0.).—lt  is  impoosible  for  anyone  without  see- 
ing the  plants  to  form  an  opinion  of  any  vtdue  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  competing  collections.  Possibly  the  judges  were  influenced  in  awarding 
the  prise  to  the  smaller  plants  because  of  the  inequality^of  grovrth  of  tbut 
laiger  plants  referred  to,  one  being  grown  in  a  natural  manner  and  the 
other  trained  on  a  balloon  trellis,  llie  Mignonette  is  not  a  climber,  and  it 
is  usually  a  mistake  to  exhibit  plants  on  balloon  trellises.  If  both  your 
plants  had  been  grown  in  a  natural  manner  they  would  probably  have  found 
greater  favour  witli  the  judges.  Superior  cidtivation  should  have  more 
weight  in  the  adjudication  of  prizes  than  any  novelty  in  varieties  exhibited. 

Carpet  Bed  Arrangement  (A.  B.  C.).— Your  proposed  modeof  planting 
is  generally^ood,  but  we  think  Altemanthcraparonychloides  major  preferable 
to  A.  magnifies  in  No.  1,  as  the  former  often  colours  better  than  the  latter  and 
does  not  grow  quite  so  starong.  A.  versicolor  though  it  has  large  leaves  is  not 
at  all  a  strong  and  free  grower,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it 
down.  We  should  prefer  Mosembryantbcmum  cordifolium  variegatum  for 
No.  3,  but  Goklen  Feather  will  do  provided  the  plants  are  very  small  when 
planted.  If  Sedwn  glauciun  thrives  well  in  your  district  we  should  adopt  it 
as  the  groundwork.  It  most  be  planted  snfl!lciently  close  and  at  once,  so  as 
to  form  a  dense  carpet ;  with  Mentha  in  the  scroll  as  well  as  the  groundwork 
your  bed  would  be  too  green.  The  outer  line  of  Golden  Feather  will  do  very 
well  if  you  can  keep  it  sufficiently  dwarf.  Yon  would  have  had  less  trouble 
in  that  re^tpect  with  the  Mesembryanthemum,  and  its  appearance  would  be 
more  chaste.  Tlie  plants  of  Golden  Feather  when  planted  in  the  bed  must 
only  be  of  the  size  they  usually  are  when  pricked-out  from  seed  pans ;  in 
tect,  it  is  a  simple  question  of  pricking  the  plants  an  inch  or  two  ^gsirX,  in 
the  panels,  instead  of  pricking  them  out  in  boxes  or  nursery  beds. 

Black  Currants  Diseased  {H.  A'.V— The  peculiarity  of  the  buds  has 
been  caused  by  an  arrest  of  the  grrowing  axis,  the  bads  having,  to  ase  a 
popular  term,  **gone  blind."  We  have  subjected  the  sprays  to  close  ex- 
amination and  can  find  neither  insects  nor  fimgus  to  account  for  their 
present  appearanoe.  The  swelling  of  the  gro\ving  parts  is  due  to  the  sap 
being  forced  into  the  buds,  and  their  bursting  is  the  result  of  an  effort  made 
by  the  trees  to  develope  growth.  Whether  the  original  check  that  the  buds 
have  received  is  due  to  the  puncture  of  an  insect  we  have  no  means  of  de  - 
termining.  The  only  remedy  that  you  can  apply  towards  restoring  the  trees 
to  fruitfnlness  is  to  cut  them  down.  They  will,  if  the  roots  are  healthy, 
break  freely  from  the  old  wood  and  produce  clean  shoots  for  future  bearing. 
We  slioald  cut  them  down  at  once  in  ordsr  to  secure  as  much  growth  as 


possible  this  year.    If  all  the  buds  are  like  those  sent  the  bushes  will  be 
ruined  unless  you  ^ply  a  bold  remedy  and  act  promptly. 

Rose  showing  and  Boxes  {A  Young  Beginner). —The  blooms  should 
be  exhibited  in  boxes,  the  stems  of  the  blooms  being  placed  in  tubes  filled 
with  water,  the  tubes  being  embedded  in  moss,  the  smoothest  and  freshest 
of  which  should  form  an  emerald  siurfaoe  to  display  the  blooms  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Each  bloom  should  be  cut  with  as  much  foliage  attached 
to  the  stem  as  possible,  but  no  leaves  must  be  added.  If  the  blooms  are  cut  oa 
the  morning  of  the  show  they  should  bo  secured  early  and  before  the  dew 
has  eviHmrated  from  their  petals.  Tlie  moss  in  the  box  must  be  moist,  and 
the  blooms  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  stand  a  few  inches  above  it.  Many 
new  beginners  spoil  their  boxes  by  pressing  the  blooms  close  down  on  the 
moss.  The  boxes  should  have  lids  which,  especially  on  sunny  mornings, 
must  be  kept  over  the  blooms  until  the  last  possible  moment  before  the 
judges  enter  the  show.  We  have  known  many  prizes  lost  and  Boses  spoiled 
by  the  blooms  being  exposed  too  early  and  too  long.  The  boxes  should  be 
18  inches  wide,  8  inches  high  at  the  back,  and  4  inches  in  the  front.  The 
length  of  the  boxes  should  bo,  for  twenty-four  Roees,  4  feet ;  eighteen  Roses, 
3  feet ;  twelve  Roses,  2  feet  2  inches ;  and  six  Roses,  1  foot  6  inches ;  the 
covers  being  7^  inches  iu  deiith  at  the  back,  and  6  inches  in  front,  4  feet 
1  inch  in  length,  1  foot  7  inches  in  breadth,  and  having  a  narrow  beading 
within  the  four  sides,  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  lid,  overlap  the 
boxes,  leaving  ample  room  for  the  Roses,  and  are  secured  for  travelling  by 
stout  leather  straps.  These  sizos  are  given  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Hole,  the 
President  of  the  National  Rose  Society  in  his  '*  Book  about  Roses." 

Spring  Bedding  Plants  {A.  Z>.,  Ule  of  Man).— A  great  number  o£ 
plants  suitable  for  spring  bedding  are  readily  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings  ^ 
others,  such  as  bulbs,  must  be  purchased  in  the  autumn  and  then  planted  in 
the  b^s.  Wallflowers  are  indiFpennable,  especially  when  the  beds  are  at  all 
large.  Procure  seed  of  a  dwarf  single  crimson  and  yellow  variety,  and  sow 
it  at  once  in  the  open  air.  The  plants  should  be  grown  throughout  the  snm- 
mer  m  an  open  situation,  they  being  planted  a  foot  apart  in  rows,  the  same 
distance  asunder.  Stop  the  plants  when  thoy  are  about  6  inches  high  to 
induce  them  to  grow  dwarf  and  bushy.  They  should  not  be  pinched  after 
July.  Double  white  and  red  Daisies,  also  the  Aucubo-leaved  Daisy,  are  very 
valuable.  Divide  the  plaiits  in  May  or  early  June,  and  transplant  in  a 
partially  shaded  border  Arabis  albida  and  its  variety  variegata  produce  a 
mass  of  white  very  early  in  the  season.  Slips  inserted  now  root  readily  and 
make  fine  plants  for  next  year.  The  same  remark  as  to  propagation  applies 
to  the  Golden  Alyssum,  A.  saxntile,  and  its  variety  compacta.  For  producing 
glowing  dwarf  masses  of  purple  very  early  in  the  spring  the  Aubrietias  are 
unequalled.  They  are  increased  by  division,  sliin,  or  seed.  Seed  of  A.  graeca 
for  instance,  sown  now  will  produce  small  flowering  plants  for  next  spring — 
fine  plants  for  the  year  following ;  seedlings,  however,  vary  somewnat  in 
height  and  time  of  fiowering.  Panels  of  Aubrietias  and  dwarf  plants  of 
Golden  Feather  raised  from  seed  sown  in  July  or  early  August  produce  a. 
brilliant  effect.  Primroises  and  Polyanthuses  raised  from  seed  sovni  now, 
and  the  best  varieties  increased  by  division,  are  suitable  for  smaU  beds. 
Myosotisffl  make  attractive  beds.  Plants  of  M.  dissitiflora  and  M.  arvensis 
and  its  white  variety  raised  from  seed  sown  now  or  in  early  June  will,  if  well 
cultivated,  be  in  fine  condition  for  next  spring's  display.  Silene  pendula 
and  its  variety  compacta  produce  glowing  masses  of  pink  in  early  sprixig. 
Seed  should  be  sown  in  early  August  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  the  seedlings 
being  thinned  out  so  that  the  plants  assume  a  sturdy  liabit.  Saponarta. 
calabrica  may  bo  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Such  other  hardy  annuals  as 
Nemophilas  in  variety,  Limnanthes  Douglasii  and  Collinsias  if  sown  in 
September  and  the  i)ianta  grown  thinly  flower  freely  In  the  spring.  Pansies, 
of  which  many  varieties  flower  early  and  profusely,  are  spring  bedding 
plants  of  great  usefulness.  By  making  a  selection  from  the  plants  named 
you  may  with  the  addition  of  such  bulbs  as  Crocuses,  Hyacinths,  Tulips* 
&c.,  render  your  beds  more  attractive  in  the  spring  than  they  aro  in  sunmier, 
and  even  without  bulbs  the  beds  will  ha\'e  a  very  cheerful  appearanoe.  All 
the  plants  enumerated  can  during  ordinary  seasons  be  cleared  off  the  beds 
in  time  for  the  summer-flowenug  and  carpet-bedding  plants.  Spring  gar- 
dening is  worthy  of  being  carrie<l  out  by  ail  who  are  willing  to  provide  th» 
labour  required  for  carrying  it  out  well.  When  double  cropping  of  the 
flower  beds  is  thus  indulged  in,  more  manure  and  additions  of  fresh  are 
necessarily  requisite  than  when  summer  bedding  pUwts  are  alone  employed 
for  the  adornment  of  the  flower  garden.  Your  other  question  is  answered 
in**  Our  Letter  Box." 

SeakaI'E  {Biuy). — After  the  blanching  material  has  been  removed  the- 
shoots  should  be  cut  oil  level  with  the  ground.  The  longest  of  the 
"  straggling  stems  "  may  be  cut  off  in  a  similar  manner.  The  ground  be- 
tween the  roots  should  be  enriched  with  manure,  and  may  also  be  sprinkled 
with  salt  at  the  rate  of  1  to  S  oss.  per  square  yiEurd,  keejHng  it  from  the 
crowns.  After  the  manure  has  been  forked-in  the  crop  will  be  benefited  if 
the  surfoce  of  tlie  ground  is  mulched  with  manure  or  short  grass.  New 
growths  will  probably  issue  iu  clusters.  These  must  be  thinned  when  the 
shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  iu  length,  and  those  remaining  will  form  finer 
crowns.  It  is  no  use  dividing  and  replanting  the  old  stools,  but  by  cutting 
off  a  portion  of  the  old  stems  X\\\*  year  and  the  remainder  next  year,  and 
thinnUig  the  growths,  the  t>ed,  if  the  soil  is  good,  will  be  to  a  great  extent 
renovated.  We,  however,  also  advise  yon  to  raise  plants  for  a  fresh  bed. 
Procure  new  seed  now,  *<  crack  "  the  hard  outer  cuticle  and  sow  thinly  in 
rows  18  inches  apart,  or  in  patches  2  feet  apart  as  you  prefer.  Young  planta 
are  also  readily  raised  from  portions  of  roots, "  thongs  "  as  they  are  popularly 
termed.  These  roots,  which  should  not  bo  tliicker  than  the  little  finger,  if 
cut  in  lengths  of  6  inches  and  planted,  the  thickest  ends  being  just  level,  or 
very  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  will  grow  freely  and  form  fine 
crowns  in  two  years.  If  prepared  in  the  autumn  they  form  excellent  (vowns 
in  one  year.  Try  both  monies  of  increase,  sowing,  and  planting  without 
delay. 

GENTlANELIiA  SEED  NOT  GERMINATING  {A.  2?.).— We  can  only  account 
for  this  by  assuming  that  the  seed  was  not  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  the  soil 
was  not  uniformly  moist.  When  the  seeds  are  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
they  do  not  vegetate  quickly  or  surely.  See  reply  to  "  J.  D."  In  roference  to 
destroying  weeds. 

Vine  Border— Piping  {Cambridge  Home).— The  Vine  border  may  be  at 
the  west  side  of  the  house,  but  we  presume  you  intend  to  have  the  border 
partly  within  as  well  as  outside,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  Vines  being  planted 
inside,  the  west  wall  of  the  house  being  arohed  to  allow  the  roots  to  jmss 
into  the  outside  border.  Two  rows  of  4-iqcb  pipes  along  botii  sides  of  the 
house  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum  temperature  of  5(F  in  winter  will  suffice,  and 
one  row  along  two  sides  and  one  end  in  the  other  compartment  will  be  ample 
to  exdude  frost. 
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Perennials  (Editor).— kt  page  349  of  onr  present  volnme  is  a  list  of 
over  a  hundred  hert>aoeous  plants,  to  which  may  be  added  Pinks  of  sorts, 
Iris  germanica  vara.,  Carnations  especially  Cloves,  Picotees,  Phloxes  (florists' 
varieties),  Hollyhock  vars.,  Pentstemon  vars.,  Pyrethrnm  vars.,  Antir- 
Tfainums  vars.  It  is  too  late  for  planting  perennials  with  safety,  bnt  a  good 
beginning  may  be  made  by  sowing  seeds,  the  plants  from  which  will  flower 
next  year.  Do  not  sow  later  than  the  early  part  of  next  month.  Some  of 
those  that  may  be  raised  from  seed  are  Adonis  vemalis,  Allium  alpinum, 
A.  y  ictoriale,  Alstriimeria  anrantiaca,  Alyssum  saxatlle  compactum,  Anemone 
hortensis,  Anthericnm  Liliago,  Antirrhinum  major  and  minus,  Aquilegia 
chrysantha,  A.  vulgaris  alba,  Aster  alplnus,  A.  tenuifolins,  Aubrietia  pur- 
purea giandiflora,  Auricula  (Alpine),  Carnation,  Campanula  maorantha, 
G.  lactiflorap  C.  longifolla,  C.  pusiila,  'Canterbury  Bells— blue,  white,  and 
Bose,  also  double ;  I>elphinlum  formosum,  D.  grandlflorum  chinense,  D.  im- 
periale,  *Dlanthus  chinensis  fl.  pL,  *D.  Heddevrigl  hybridus  plenus,  D. 
neglectus,  Gtentiana  asclepiadea,  Q.  lutea,  0-.  vema,  Pansy  vars.,  Hollyhock, 
Hyacinthus  amethystinus,  Liatris  spicata,  Lupinns  nigricans,  Lythrum 
roaeum  superbum,  Myosotis  dissitifloni,  M.  sylvatica  and  var.  alba,  Papaver 
nndlcaule,  Pentstemon,  Picotee,  Polyanthus,  Primula  japonica,  Saxifraga 
longifolia.  Sllene  pulchra,  S.  regia,  Brompton  Stock,  Sweet  William,  Verbena 
▼enoea,  Viola  in  variety,  and  Wi^flowers.  Some  of  the  preceding  are  biennials. 

DE8TR0TINQ  WBED8  ON  PAVEMENT  (7.  2).).— If  you  apply  a  good 
dressing  of  salt  during  dry  weather,  sufScient  to  make  the  surface  quite 
white,  it  will  kill  the  weeds.  One  application  a  year  is  sufficient,  and  the 
longer  the  salt  remains  on  the  paths,  ^c,  the  more  effectual  it  is.  It  is  little 
ase  applying  it  during  showery  weather.  A  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  dissolved 
in  about  three  gallons  of  water  and  sprinkled  over  about  10  or  13  square 
yards  of  surface  will  destroy  weeds.  It  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  edgings, 
such  as  gzasB  or  Box,  being  injured  by  the  applications  referred  to.  The 
vitriol  solution  shotild  be  applied  by  an  earthenware  watering  pot,  or  if  an 
ordinary  watering  can  is  employed  it  should  be  well  washed  out  immediately 
ftfter  it  has  been  ueed,  as  the  vitriol  acts  Injuriously  on  the  metal. 

Worms  in  Onion  Beds  (A  Lady).— We  do  not  know  of  anything  better 
than  giving  a  good  dusting  over  the  beds  with  quicklime.  The  soot  and 
lime  you  have  applied  must  have  been  stale  or  apphed  in  Insufficient  quantity, 
otherwise  it  is  certain  to  stop  the  worms  for  some  time. 

Heating  Power  op  Boiler  (R.  A.  P.).— Not  having  tried  the  boiler 
jou  name  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  maximum  heating  power,  we  are 
unable  to  answer  your  question  on  that  point.  You  are  wise  in  your  pro- 
posal to  allow  a  margin  relative  to  its  heating  capacity.  If  you  state  the 
extent  of  piping  which  you  require  to  be  heated  easily  to  a  hot-water 
engineer,  he  will  supply  the  boiler  of  the  right  size  for  your  requirements. 
You  would  do  well  also  to  consult  him  in  reference  to  a  nonconducUve 
covering  for  the  pipes.  We  have  found  dry  sawdust  very  useful,  but  we 
think  there  is  a  material  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
Wrought -iron  boilera  do  not  perish  in  the  way  you  have  been  informed  pro- 
vided they  are  kept  filled  with  water  during  the  period  that  they  are  not 
lieated.  The  heating  power  of  boilera  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pipes. 

BOMAN  Vitriol  (A  Lover  of  Roie  SAowf).— Roman  vitriol  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  bluestone  or  copperas.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  mixing 
the  paint  you  name,  but  we  think  oil  is  not  necessary.  Yon  can  readily 
ascertain  the  best  mode  by  making  a  few  experiments  on  a  small  scale.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  paint  after  yon  have 
^ven  it  a  good  trial. 

Standen's  Manure  {Amateur^  Ireland).— Yon  do  not  say  to  what  planti 
jron  wish  to  apply  the  manure.  About  half  an  ounce  to  a  gaJlon  of  water  isi 
however,  a  suitable  strength  for  most  plants  requiring  more  support  than 
the  soil  and  clear  water  afford  them. 

Cucumbers  not  Swelling  (A.  ^.).— Assuming  the  roots  to  be  healthy* 
we  can  only  account  for  the  fruit  not  swelling  by  the  blossoms  not  having 
been  satisfactorily  fertilised.  As  the  weather  becomes  wanner  and  more  air 
Is  admitted  to  the  frames,  an  improvement  will  probably  take  place,  and  the 
flowers  will  set  and  the  fruit  swell  freely. 

Applying  Paraffin  to  Bignonia  (A  Young  Gardener).— It  would  be 
extremely  injudicious  to  apply  pure  paraffin  to  the  stem  of  the  plant.  If 
yon  apply  it  at  aU  it  must  be  in  a  much  diluted  state— half  a  fluid  ounce  to 
a  gallon  of  water  being  sufficiently  strong  to  kill  insects,  and  that  we  pre- 
sume is  all  you  require. 

Propagating  Figus  blastiga  (J/.  N.  (7.,  Stoke-im-Treney.—Yoai  letter 
was  inserted  on  page  844,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  on  page  869. 

Insects  in  Vinert  ((?.  Mc  O.).  —  They  are  the  imagos  of  Oenobinm 
striatum,  a  beetle  that  is  not  known  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Vine,  the  burvsB 
SeneraUy  feeding  in  old  or  decayed  wood.  Their  appearance  is  moet  pro- 
bably accidental,  but  it  might  be  well  to  examine  the  wood  of  Uie  Vines  for 
any  indications  of  larval  attacks. 

Names  of  Plants  (0.  P.).— 1,  Luzula  campestris;  S,  Mercurialis 
perennis  ;  8,  Lychnis  dioica.  (/.  H.  IT.).— Saxifraga  (Megaaea)  crassifolia 
ovata.  (C.  i}.).— Omithogalum  nutans.  (fTm.  (?re«fi).— Onddium  Went- 
worthlanum  var.  (C. /*.).— Lonicerapnnioea.  ((?.  >r.  jP.).— Diplacus  giandi- 
florus.  {B.  C.).— l,Pyriu  sallcifolia;  S,  Abies  canadensis;  8,  Juniperus  re- 
curva ;  4,  Cryptomeria  japonica.  (if.  Jr.)^-iBgopodium  Podagzaria.  We 
cannot  publish  the  medical  details. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  LUCERNE. 
This  crop  is  a  very  yalnable  one  as  green  fodder  for  horses, 
dairy  cows,  &c.,  and  it  maj  be  g^own  with  advantage  npon 
all  soils  which  are  perfectly  dry  and  free  from  springs  or 
Bnrface  water,  snch  as  we  often  find  lying  about  npon  strong 
soils.  Upon  heavy  clay  land  it  is  not  only  the  water  lying  npon 
the  top  soil,  but  it  is  the  impervionfl  natnie  of  the  snbtoil,  which 
prevents  this  plant  from  seeking  sustenance  for  its  deepest  roots 
and  if  the  roots  cannot  dive  down  into  the  substrata  the  crop 


will  dwindle  away.  This  plant  succeeds  well  generally  speakiag 
upon  soils  which  are  congenial  to  the  growth  of  saintfoin,  white 
and  thin  chalk  soils  in  particular.  There  is,  however,  a  difference 
in  one  respect,  for  we  do  not  find  saintfoin  succeed  well  nnlai 
there  is  a  chalk  subsoil,  or  unless  there  is  plenty  of  chalk  sap. 
plied  and  existing  in  the  top  soil ;  but  this  is  not  so  necessary  for 
lucerne,  for  if  the  land  is  well  tilled  and  enriched  by  libenl 
dressings  of  manure  it  will  succeed  upon  sand,  gravel,  chalk,  or 
dry  loams  of  every  shade.  If,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  gab- 
soil  of  gravelly  land  or  loams  have  an  impervious  stratum  belov 
where  the  plough  has  been  accustomed  to  work  snch  land  shonld 
be  subsoiled,  and  the  subsoiling  implement  should  follow  the 
ordinary  plough  working  in  the  furrow,  and  after  being  first  snb- 
soiled  lengthways  then  let  it  be  done  in  the  same  manner  cross- 
ways.  This  will  thoroughly  stir  and  break  up  any  existing  poa 
or  conglomerate  of  soils,  and  enable  the  roots  of  the  Inoeme 
to  search  the  subsoil  freely,  not  only  for  its  subsistence  bat  to 
enable  it  to  hold  on  in  the  driest  of  weather.  Soils  with  an  im. 
pervious  pan  are  generally  too  wet  in  the  winter  and  too  dry  in 
the  summer,  simply  because  the  firm  base  prevents  or  diminishes 
capillary  attraction  in  the  soil. 

There  are  several  methods  of  cultivation.    First  of  all,  when  it 
is  drilled  with  the  view  of  cultivating  the  soil  between  the  rows ; 
and  secondly,  when  sown  broadcast  with  an  admixture  of  grass 
seeds  so  as  to  furnish  pasture  on  those  cases  when  the  crop  is  not 
taken  entirely  for  green  fodder.    We  will  take  into  consideration 
first  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  drilling  and  cultivating  the 
crop.    We  know  no  better  plan  than  to  sow  the  seed  after  the 
land  has  been  thoroughly  well  tilled  and  highly  dressed,  and 
sown  with  either  Svredes  or  turnips,  which  should  be  consumed 
by  sheep  eating  field  hay,  oil  cake,  beans,  or  peas,  &c. ;  then  let 
the  land  be  ploughed  two  or  three  times,  or  if  the  season  is  very 
dry  one  ploughing  and  continued  scarifying  in  the  spring  until 
the  land  is  thoroughly  pulverised.     The  lucerne  seed  may  thea 
be  drilled  about  the  second  week  in  the  month  of  Hay  without 
any  com  crop ;  25  !bs.  of  seed  per  acre  will  be  usually  sufficient 
^0  insure  a  good  plant,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  under 
this  method  of  cultivation,  because  we  have  no  other  grass  seeds 
to  be  sown  with  it  to  make  up  any  deficiency  iii  the  plapt.  The 
rows  should  be  about  12  inches  apart,  in  order  that  the  land  may 
be  cultivated  by  horse  and  hand-hoeing,  not  only  the  first  season 
but  in  after  years,  and  when  the  horse  hoe  is  used  freely  between 
the  rows  and  the  drag  harrow  across  them  the  crop  may  be  kept 
quite  clean  for  a  number  of  years.    The  best  implement  for  this 
horse-hoeing  is  the  same  which  we  use  for  horse-hoeing  the  wheat, 
Ac. — that  is,  the  common  horse  hoe  used  for  root  cultivation,  the 
centre  share  being  retained  and  the  two  side  shares  made  to 
match  the  centre  one.     In  this  way  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
well  stirred,  which  not  only  destroys  the  weeds  but  gires  air  to 
the  roots  of  the  lucerne.     There  is,  however,  another  pbn  of 
drilling,  Ac. — that  is,  at   7  inches  apart  between  the  rows  to 
drill   20  lbs.  of  seed,  and  then  harrow  in  the  remainder  after 
being  sown  broadcast.    By  this  means  the  surface  is  well  covered 
with  plants  quite  sufficient  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  small 
weeds  until  the  first  cutting  is  taken,  which  if  the  season  is 
favourable  may  be  done  about  the  end  of  August  or  early  in 
September;  it  will  then  give  a  nice  cutting,  which  will  clear 
away  any  weeds  which  may  have  arisen  amongst  the  lucerne. 
Otherwise  it  may  l^e  pastured  with  cattle,  but  not  with  sheep, 
because  they  bite  too  closely  and  may  injure  the  infant  plants. 
There  is  still  another  plan  we  have  adopted  with  success  and 
with  but  little  expense — that  is,  to  sow  the  seed  on  land  well 
Ulled  for  wheat,  and  sow  broadcast  and  harrow  in  the  spring 
25  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre ;  there  are  then  no  weeds  to  contend  with, 
but  a  full  crop  will  be  produced  to  be  depastured  by  cattle  after 
harvest,  and  if  the  seed  is  sown  and  plenty  of  harrowing  sod 
rolling  takes  place  afterwards  it  will  not  injure  the  wheat  plants, 
but  eflEectually  bury  and  cover  the  seeds.    When  the  seed  is  sown 
or  drilled  in  either  of  the  ways  above  stated  during  the  following 
winter  or  early  spring,  not  later  than  February,  the  lucerne 
should  receire  a  good  dressing  of  short  well-decomposed  nnn- 
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Yard  or  town  manare,  and  not  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  cart- 
loads per  acre  well  spread  and  properly  chain-harrowed  in  drj 
weather,  or  otherwise  artificial  manures  may  be  applied,  such  as 
d  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  or  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  In 
the  second  year  a  fair  produce  may  be  expected ;  the  plants,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  in  the  highest  perfection  until  about  the  third 
year,  and  a  dressing  such  as  we  have  named  may  be  applied  each 
autumn  or  spring,  and  the  abundance  of  produce  and  to  some 
extent  the  quickness  of  the  succession  depends  upon  liberal 
manuring,  and  nothing  pays  better  for  it  than  green  fodder  cro^. 
We  may  expect  even  m  some  adverse  climates  that  the  crop  will 
be  ready  for  the  scythe  about  the  middle  of  May,  but  earlier  in 
favourable  situations,  and  it  will  yield  usually  about  8  or  10  tons 
weight  of  excellent  green  fodder,  equivalent  to  2  tons  of  hay,  for 
which  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  most  other  grasses,  because  of 
the  great  portion  of  woody  fibre  which  it  contains.  This  crop  is 
not  so  much  affected  by  drought  as  other  grasses,  in  consequence 
of  the  roots  of  the  plants  searching  very  deeply  in  the  soil  for 
sustenance,  and  the  stems  shoot  up  immediately  after  the  scythe, 
yielding  in  nine  or  ten  weeks  a  second  cutting^  not  quite  so  good 
as  the  first,  and  again  after  a  like  interval  of  time  a  third  cutting. 
This  crop  is  much  relished  by  horses  and  dairy  cows,  and  with  the 
exception  of  saintfoin  is  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious  green 
food  which  can  be  given,,e8pecially  as  it  has  never  been  known 
for  cattle  to  become  blown  or  hoven  with  it,  Uke  they  do  with  the 
clovers.  Horses  are  not  quite  so  fond  of  the  second  or  third 
catting  as  of  the  first,  yet  it  is  very  valuable  food,  and  especially 
when  we  consider  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  supply  of 
green  fodder  in  a  dry  time,  and  the  certamt^  that  lucerne  will 
give  a  valuable  produce  in  the  second  and  tmrd  cuttings  in  the 
driest  of  seasons. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject — ^namely, 
the  seeding  lucerne,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  not  only  a  good 
crop  and  succession  of  lucerne,  but  pasture  as  well  at  other  times 
when  the  lucerne  is  not  in  cutting  for  green  fodder.  We  have 
before  aUnded  to  sowing  the  seed  broadcast  in  the  wheat,  or  it 
may  be  drilled ;  but  at  any  rate,  if  pasture  is  required  6  tbs.  of 
.  yellow  suckling  and  8  lbs.  oi  permanent  Dutch  clover  may  be  sown 
with  the  25  fi>s.  of  lucerne  per  acre  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way 
we  always  secure  a  regular  plant.  If  the  lucerne  should  fail  in 
patches 'the  clover  will  fill  up  the  space  between  the  lucerne  roots, 
and  furnish  excellent  pasture  after  the  cuttings  in  the  autumn ; 
the  land  will  also  be  occupied  to  the  exclusion  of  couch  or  water 
grass  or  any  injurious  and  noxious  weeds,  and  it  further  adds  to 
the  total  produce  per  acre  of  food  for  cattle  of  the  best  quality. 
Thus  the  lucerne  may  be  held  on  for  a  long  period,  for  although 
on  some  soils  and  not  properly  managed  as  regards  manure  it  may 
begin  to  die  out  partially  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  years,  yet 
when  pasturage  is  the  chief  thing  re<)uired  it  may  be  held  on  for 
xsany  years  with  good  attention  and  hberal  dressings. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

fforse  Labour  will  be  for  some  time  engaged  in  preparing  and  in 
finishing  the  tillage  for  root  crops,  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
mangold  seed  has  not  been  put  in  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better, 
for  although  we  took  a  prize  (the  conditions  being  for  late-sown 
roots),  for  a  field  of  mangold  last  year  sown  as  late  as  the  16th  of 
June,  still  it  is  not  every  year  that  it  can  be  done  with  the  same 
advantage.  Our  crop  was  18  tons  per  acre,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered an  useful  crop  considering  the  late  period  of  drilling,  and 
it  was  entirely  owing  to  liberal  manuring,  good  tillage,  and  leaving 
the  plants  thicker  than  usual,  that  we  were  able  to  secure  such  an 
useful  produce.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should  have 
preferred  to  sow  Swedes  at  that  date,  but  not  having  any  other 
land  in  mangold  upon  the  farm  we  could  not  afford  to  be  without 
a  stock  of  these  roots  for  use  in  the  following  spring,  for  we 
always  think  that  mangolds  are  like  money  to  the  farmer,  and  we 
cannot  have  too  much  of  it  if  we  only  Icnow  how  to  spend  it. 
Where  the  land  is  clean  there  will  now  be  some  portion  of  the 
land  after  trifolium  ready  for  roots,  either  mangolds,  carrots^  or 
Swedes ;  and  when  the  root  seeds  are  put  in  at  once,  ploughing 
only  after  a  green  fodder  crop,  care  should  be  taken  to  plough 
and  work  the  land  fine  the  same  day,  and  drill  the  seed  and 
manure  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  This  will  insure  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed  immediately,  a  most  important  point  m  all 
cases  of  one  ploughing  only,  and  it  is  the  only  safe  plan  to  insure 
against  the  effects  of  continued  drought ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
Btill  the  best  management  if  the  weather  turns  out  showery  after 
drilling.  It  is  best  either  when  cutting  up  the  green  crops  for 
soiling  cattle,  or  feeding  off  with  sheep  upon  the  land,  that  the 
crop  should  be  cleared  away  square  with  the  ridges,  so  that 
ploughing  and  drilling  the  next  crop  ma^  be  done  immediately 
after  the  ground  ia  cleared  in  order  that  it  may  not  become  too 
dry  and  sunbaked  before  ploughing ;  otherwise  the  soil  will  cleave 
np  rough  and  require  much  labour  to  reduce  it  to  a  kind  seed  bed. 
Carrots  may  still  be  drilled,  but  it  should  be  the  white  Belgian 
yariety,  as  these  will  bear  later  sowing  than  the  red  or  interme- 
diate sorts,  and  if  the  plan  which  we  advised  in  last  week's  work 
be  adhered  to  a  fuU  crop  may  be  expected.  In  continuation  of 
the  tillage  for  roots  when  the  weather  is  dry  ploughing,  except 


the  last  or  ridge  ploughing,  should  be  avoided  by  using  only  the 
scarifier  or  lifting  drag.  In  case,  however,  that  ploughing  is 
really  necessary  to  bring  up  more  couch  grass  which  may  be 
under,  care  should  be  taken  to  work  the  land  with  harrows,  roller, 
&C.J  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ploughing,  in  order  that  the 
moisture  of  the  soil  may  be  retaincMi.  This  is  the  great  essential 
in  all  root-cultivation,  for  when  the  season  is  very  dry  the  seeds 
oftentimes  do  not  germinate  until  rain  comes ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  however  long  the  germination  of  the  seed  may 
be  delayed  the  seeds  of  weeds  are  sure  to  grow  let  the  weather  be 
wef  or  dry,  therefore  we  consider  the  great  secret  of  successful 
root  culture  is  to  insure  the  germination  of  the  seeds  immediately 
they  are  drilled,  and  this  may  always  be  done  in  the  driest  weather 
by  'judicious  management. 

£tand  Labour. — Couching  work  both  for  men  and  women  will 
Btill  be  going  on  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  and  instead  of 
giving  so  much  labour  in  separating  the  earth  from  the  couch 
with  the  object  of  burning  in  small  heaps  about  the  field,  we 
prefer  to  shorten  the  harrowing  and  rolling  work,  and  cart  the 
couch  away,  although  there  may  be  a  considerable  quantity  of 
earth  attached,  to  a  neap  for  burning,  or  otherwise  to  be  laid  out 
upon  bare  pasture  land  for  its  improvement.  The  coarse  grasses 
and  wild  herbs  and  shoots  of  wood  and  brambles  which  grow 
upon  the  banks  and  borders  round  the  fields,  if  cut  when  young 
m^e  capital  food  for  young  cattle,  store  pigs,  and  breeding  sows, 
also  for  dairy  cows  when  their  produce  is  sold  for  milk.  We  find 
that  the  animals  will  eat  nearly  the  whole  of  the  produce,  and  it 
pays  well  for  cutting,  because  it  not  only  feeds  the  stock  in  the 
yards  and  pens,  but  what  is  not  eaten  is  trodden  into  manure  und^ 
the  animals,  and  when  the  banks  and  borders  are  cut  twice  a  year 
I  it  keeps  the  weeds  and  coarse  grasses  from  seeding  the  adjoining 
cultivated  lands,  and  il  not  cut  for  feeding  and  profit  it  must  be 
cut  and  burned  after  harvest  in  order  to  keep  the  outsides  of  fields 
in  a  decent  state  for  cultivation.  To  enable  us  to  cut  the  banks 
properly  for  fodder  we  cut  the  wood  which  may  be  found  upon 
them  close,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  naked  bank^  except  in  those 
cases  of  outside  fencing  where  a  trimmed  hedge  is  required.  The 
brood  mares  which  have  recently  foaled  may  be  put  to  full  work 
for  about  a  fortnight  after  foaling,  or  longer  if  they  are  not  in 
full  health.  While  the  foals  are  young  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  out  with  the  mares  into  the  worK  fields,  but  instead  let  the 
mares  return  to  them  in  the  boxes  at  the  end  of  about  five  hours. 
After  about  three  weeks  the  foals  may  have  a  little  sweet  hay  or 
some  partially  dried  green  fodder  hung-up  in  a  bundle  in  the  box 
to  entice  them  and  teach  them  to  eat.  The  weaning  calves,  too, 
should  now  be  allowed  some  sweet  hay  besides  the  milk  or  any 
substitute  upon  which  they  are  feeding,  and  when  they  first  go 
out  to  graze  it  should  only  be  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  The 
shepherds  have  lately  experienced  great  difficulty  in  finding  a 
sufficiency  of  food  for  the  ewes  and  lambs  since  the  water  meadows 
have  been  finished  grazing,  and  this  scarcity,  should  it  continue, 
will  have  to  be  met  with  a  supply  of  oilcake  or  other  feeding  stuffis 
to  maintain  the  condition  of  the  stock. 


THE  SITTING  HEN.* 


It  is  certainly  a  sign  of  the  great  and  intelligent  attention  which 
has  of  late  years  been  bestowed  on  poultry  breeding  that  we  find 
new  books  on  the  subject  continually  commg  out.  We  have  seen 
several  devoted  to  special  varieties,  and  have  read  them  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  A  person  who  has  some  general  knowledge 
of  poultry  may  wish  for  mate  special  information  on  some  one 
special  breed,  and  such  he  would  certainly  find  in  such  works  as 
Mr.  L.  Wright's  "  Brahma  Fowl "  or  Mr.  T.  C.  Bumell's  «  Exhibi- 
tion Dorking,"  if  those  varieties  happened  to  be  his  gpedalite. 

The  heading  of  this  article  is  taken  from  a  little  work  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  invited.  We  must  say  that  we  cannot 
exactJy  see  the  use  of  a  monograph  on  such  a  subject ;  rules  for 
the  management  of  sitting  hens,  at  least  as  useful  as  those  in  the 
pages  now  before  us,  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  well-known 
poultry  books,  while  special  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of 
broody  hens  is  of  little  use  to  a  person  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
general  management  of  poultry.  As,  however,  the  work  now 
before  us  is  largely  advertised  and  may  meet  the  eyes  of  many 
young  fanciers,  we  feel  bound  to  give  our  opinion  of  its  merite 
and  demerits.  It  opens  with  a  modest  little  introduction,  in 
which  the  author  announces  that  to  suit  the  knowledge,  or  rather 
ignorance,  of  all  fanciers  he  begins  (we  will  not  say  oo  ooo,  for  he 
begins  somewhat  before  the  egg),  but  ab  initio.  There  is  one  sen- 
tence in  this  paragraph  with  which  we  cordially  agree — "  If  the 
matter  (».«..  poultry  bieeding)  is  treated  as  a  sort  of  an  off  thing 
of  little  or  no  importance,  and  everything  to  be  done  looked  upon 
as  a  trouble,  failure  will  most  assuredly  follow,  and  to  those 
harbouring  these  ideas,  and  who  have  not  already  commence^  my 
advice  is.  vDon't,'  and  to  those  who  have, '  Give  it  up.* "  We  have 
repeatedly  given  it  as  our  opinion  that  what  is  worth  doing  is 

*  *  Guide  to  Suoceasfal  Chicken-breeding.  Management  of  the  Sitting 
Hen  during  Incubation."  By  H.  Pritchard.  London :  Central  Agency  (rf 
Agiicultoie,  29,  lioorgate  Station  Buildings,  B.C. 
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worth  doing  well^  and  that  people  who  cannot  take  care  of  their 
birds  had  better  not  keep  them. 

The  author  proceeds  to  recommend  Brahmas  as  universaUy  the 
best  mothers ;  we  do  not  (^uite  agree  with  his  conclusion  or  his 
disparagement  of  other  vaneties.  "  Dorkings,"  he  says,  "  are  not 
sufficiently  hardy  and  totally  unsuited  for  a  confined  space."  We 
have  used  hundreds  of  Dorkings  as  mothers,  and  have  hardly  ever 
known  one  sicken  in  the  coop  or  seem  any  the  worse  for  moderate 
confinement  in  it.  "  Game,"  again,  we  are  told  "  are  too  email  to 
cover  a  fair  number  of  eggs  or  chickens  when  hatched."  We 
certainly  should  not  call  Game  as  now  shown  small  birds,  and  we 
know  from  experience  that  they  have  a  peculiar  knack  of  covering 
a  large  number  of  eggs  and  chickens,  and  generally  keep  them 
warmer  than  any  other  breed.  For  the  smaller  varieties  we  prefer 
them  immensely  to  Brahmas  as  foster  mothers,  and  they  remain 
much  longer  with  their  chickens. 

In  the  two  next  paragraphs  Mr.  Pritchard  specially  recommends 
hens  in  their  second  or  third  year  as  sitters,  and  dictates  an  ex- 
citing diet  "  such  as  horseflesh,  hemp  seed,  buckwheat,  and  buck- 
wheat meal,"  to  produce  a  speedy  desire  for  incubation.  We 
certainly  have  never  tried  such  foods  and  so  are  hardly  able  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  their  effects,  but  should  be  inclined  to 
fear  that  apoplexy  would  supervene  and  cause  some  disturbance 
to  the  sitting  arrangements.  As  to  the  age  of  hens  for  sitting  wo 
believe  all  rules  superfluous  and  absurd ;  a  practised  eye  will  often 
see  in  a  broody  pullet  the  promise  of  an  excellent  mother,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  once  a  hen  has  proved  a  satisfactory  sitter 
our  advice  is  to  keep  her  as  long  as  she  lives.  We  have  had  hens 
of  various  breeds  wnich  for  five  or  six  successive  years  always 
reared  our  earli^t  broods.  The  observations  on  "  sitting  nests  " 
show  some  common  sense.  The  author  observes,  '*  Farmers,  the 
most  neglectful  of  poultry  keepers,  as  a  rule  give  the  sitting  hen 
no  further  attention  beyond  placing  the  desired  number  of  eggs 
under  her,  and  the  result  is  *bad  luck.'  Where  practicable  a 
spare  outbuilding  converted  into  a  sitting  house  is  by  far  the 
most  advisable  arrangement."  It  is  quite  true  that  as  a  rule 
farmers  are  very  careless  about  their  poultry,  but  where  a  person 
about  a  farm  will  give  some  real  care  and  attention  to  the  birds 
we  should  be  loth  to  advise  that  all  hens  be  carried  off  to  a  sitting 
house.  Those  which  select  strange  out-of-the-way  comers  for 
their  nests  almost  always  bring  off  fine  broods  ;  of  course  care 
should  be  taken  that  only  such  are  aUowed  to  sit  as  have  a  nest 
to  themselves  free  from  the  intrusion  of  other  hens.  Many  en- 
tirely refuse  to  sit  when  moved  to  a  sitting  house.  Then  the 
author's  arrangements  for  this  department  are  somewhat  singular ; 
each  hen  is  to  have  a  kind  of  run  5  or  G  feet  long  in  front  of  her 
nest,  in  which  she  is  to  help  herself  to  food,  save  once  a  week, 
when  she  is  to  have  an  airing.  Mr.  Pritchard  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  "  lifting  the  hen  daily  from  her  nest  is  using  her  to  a 
bad  habit  and  giving  the  owner  much  useless  trouble."  We  entirely 
dissent  from  this  view.  The  eggs  require  fresh  air,  and  the  hen 
requires  daily  exercise  ;  in  case,  too,  of  the  fracture  of  an  egg  a 
dauy  inspection  of  nests  is  necessary.  We  have  invariably  found 
our  hatches  bad  when  strict  regularity  was  not  kept  in  taking  the 
sitting  hens  off.  The  author  of  this  work  states  his  belief  that 
"  the  great  thing  needful  during  incubation  is  warm  moisture," 
and  further  on,  "  the  error  of  giving  too  little  moisture  is  more 
likely  to  be  made  than  that  of  giving  too  much."  We  quite  agree 
that  there  Ls  best  chance  of  a  good  hatch  in  a  moist  warm  atmo- 
sphere, but  after  great  experience  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  watering  of  eggs  requires  great  caution.  The  hen  which 
chooses  her  own  nest  out  of  doors  is  proverbially  the  mother  of  a 
fine  brood,  but  her  nest,  though  on  the  moist  ground,  is  almost 
always  in  a  snug  comer  protected  from  rain,  and  we  have  seldom 
had  good  broods  from  a  nest  into  which  rain  has  penetrated. 

Some  of  the  advice  in  the  concluding  pages  of  the  pamphlet  we 
consider  bad,  and  candidly  say  so.  We  arc  told—"  I  am  totally 
opposed  to  the  examination  of  eggs  (either  on  the  eighth  or  any 
other  day)  for  the  discovery  of  their  fertility  or  infertility.  Such 
pettifogging  anxiety  seldom  does  good,  and  very  often  harm.  I 
never  yet  heard  of  an  extra  chicken  being  added,  even  by  the 
most  experienced  addled  egg  detector ;  but  I  have  frequently 
heard  of  eggs  being  broken  whilst  undergoing  the  inspection,  and 
chickens  lost  by  taking  away  eggs  which  were,  when  too  late,  dis- 
covered to  be  fertile.  The  hen,  too,  sits  the  reverse  of  better  for 
these  disturbances,  as  she  is  liable  to  bocorae  restless  and  nervous, 
thus  increasing  the  egg-breaking  chances."  For  our  part  we  have 
always  found  the  testing  of  eggs  of  the  very  greatest  use.  We 
have  tried  thousands,  and  never  remember  breaking  a  single  one. 
The  appearance  before  a  candle  of  a  fertile  egg  after  eight  days' 
incubation  is  so  utterly  different  from  that  of  an  unfertile  one, 
that  no  sensible  person  can  fail  to  discriminate  between  them. 
We  cannot  remember  a  single  instance  in  which  we  have  by  mis- 
take thrown  away  a  good  egg.  Often  in  such  a  season  as  we  have 
lately  experienced  a  whole  sitting  are  clear,  in  which  case  the  hen 
without  any  hardship  may  be  reset  with  a  fresh  lot,  or  when  two 
or  three  have  been  set  together  all  the  good  eggs  may  be  given  to 
one  or  two  ;  even  if  this  is  not  done  when  the  useless  eggs  are 
removed  more  warmth  will  be  given  to  those  that  remain. 
Mr.  Pritchard  thus  ends  his  remarks  on  incubation— "  If  the 


knowledge  which  I  have  attempted  to  convey  has  been  acted  upon 
I  have  little  fear  of  more  than  two  or  three  valueless  eggg,  and 
the  reader  will,  I  hope,  have  no  cause  to  regret  perusing  this  little 
work.*'  Certainly  any  knowledge  which  would  prevent  there 
being  more  than  two  or  three  valueless  eggs  in  twenty-six  (the 
number  suggested  to  be  set  at  once)  would  indeed  be  valuable, 
and  the  reader  would  be  most  unreasonable  who  ehould  t«gret 
perusing  the  work  which  contained  it,  even  were  its  cost  far 
higher  than  that  of  the  one  before  us  ;  but  we  have  failed  to 
find  in  its  pages  any  information  which  would  lead  us  to  expect 
such  a  startlingly  good  result. 

There  are  many  sensible  remarks  in  the  fifteen  pages  of  the 
pamphlet,  but  its  instructions  as  a  whole  are  not  such  as  to  lead 
us  to  wish  or  expect  it  to  supersede  the  chapters  on  incubation  in 
the  standard  poultry  books. — C. 

VARIETIES. 

We  observe  some  curious  statistics  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Bumell  to  a  contempoi-arv.  He  states  that  from  an  analysia 
of  the  index  of  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Show  that  there  were  fifty- 
nine  exhibitors  of  ten  or  more  pens  of  poultry.  Of  these  fifty-nine 
large  exhibitors  no  less  than  thirty-one  are  members  of  the  Poultiy 
Club,  and  of  the  whole  2500  pens  exhibited  over  eight  hundred 
belonged  to  members  of  the  Club. 

A  HIMPLK  yet  useful  addition  to  farm,  stable,  and  gardoi 

brooms  has  been  effected  by  Mr.  Wright  of  Salisbury.  The  head 
of  the  broom  is  made  to  form  a  brush,  so  that  the  boots  of  anyone 
using  the  broom  can  be  cleaned  in  a  convenient  manner.  Ordinary 
brooms  are  frequently  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  new  apph- 
ance  possesses  manifest  advantages  and  is  likely  to  become  popular, 
as  the  broom  serves  its  double  purpose  well. 

Thb  entries  in  the  Live  Stock  department  of  the  Bath  and 

West  of  England  Society  and  Southern  Counties  Association, 
which  opens  at  Exeter  on  June  2nd,  are  as  follows  :— 128  horsai, 
38  Devon  cattle,  43  Shorthorns,  33  Herefords,  48  Sussex,  60  Jerseys, 
and  38  Guernseys.  There  are  207  pens  of  sheep,  among  which  are 
21  Leicesters,  21  Cotswolds,  44  Devon  Longwools,  28  Southdowns, 
28  Hampshire  Downs,  18  Somerset  and  Dorset  Horns,  and  14  Ex- 
moors.  Of  Pigs  there  are  81  entries,  of  which  85  are  Berkshiies. 
Each  section  of  the  Stock  department  contains  speoimens  from 
all  the  most  successful  breeders  in  England  ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  presume  that  the  Exhibition  will  be  one  of  unusual 
merit  in  many  of  its  classes.  In  the  Poultry  departsnent  that 
are  401  entries,  of  which  114  are  Pigeons.  These  figures,  however, 
in  many  cases  representing  a  pair  of  birds  to  each  entry,  the  total 
number  of  birds  staged  will,  of  course,  be  greatly  in  exoe^  of  that 
number.  The  exhibition  of  Implements  will  be  remarkable  nsi 
only  for  its  extent,  but  for  its  generally  attractive  character. 
The  Horticultural  department  will,  as  usual,  form  an  attractire 
feature  of  the  Exhibition,  and  wiU  consist  of  a  number  of  rich 
specimens  from  Devon  and  the  adjacent  counties. 

In  the  model  farm  buildings  of  Sir  Henry  W.  Peek  M.P.f 

at  Wimbledon  there  is  much  that  merits  notice.  Sir  Henry^ 
splendid  head  of  pure  Aldemey  cattle  contains  animals  of  great 
beauty,  and  refusing  to  be  separated  from  the  animals  is  a  fine 
red  deer  which  has  been  brought  up  with  them,  and  is  as  tame  as 
the  pretty  heifers.  The  Abyssinian  sheep  are  extremely  distinct; 
they  are  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool,  and  are  quite  white 
except  their  heads,  which  are  as  black  as  if  dipped  in  a  tar  barrel. 
Singapore  pigs  arrest  attention,  not  by  their  beauty  so  much  as  by 
their  rather  rough  and  semi-wild  appearance.  They  have  passed 
through  the  cold  winter  without  injury,  and  are  increasing  in 
numbers.  A  cross  has  also  been  effected  between  this  and  the 
small  black  English  breed,  the  progeny  being  very  novel  Rabbits 
are  in  great  numbers  in  well-appointed  pens.  All  these  and  other 
animals  are  well  cared  for  and  are  in  the  best  condition.  In  the 
park  adjoining  is  a  splendid  collection  of  waterfowl.  A  pair  of 
emus  have  the  range  of  a  small  paddock,  and  peacocks  roam  at 
large  over  the  beautiful  grounds.  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Peek  are 
great  admirers  and  protectors  of  animals  and  birds ;  and  their 
manager  Mr.  Ollerhead  takes  as  much  interest  in  this  department 
of  his  charge  as  he  does  in  the  gardens  that  he  manages  so  well. 

About  eight  hundred  horses  and  one  thousand  cattle  have 

been  entered  for  the  gi'eat  Agricultural  Exhibition  to  be  ^^ 
London  next  month,  besides  sheep  and  pigs  in  proportion.  One 
remarkable  feature  would  be  the  show  of  foreign  dairy  products, 
of  which  there  will  be  several  hundred  examples,  chtefly  from 
France  and  Scandinavia.  There  will  also  be  exhibited  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ancient  implements  and  their  modem  representt- 
tives,  selected  from  the  winners  of  the  Society's  first  prizes.  The 
railway  waggons  for  the  carriage  of  meat  will  be  tried,  by  p^ 
mission  of  the  Directors,  on  the  London  and  North-Westeni 
Railway  Company. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  in  recommending  to  farmers  a 

hedge  to  grow  under  trees,  writes  as  follows  in  the  Mark  Lane 
Express : — "  The  subject  has  engaged  my  attention  more  or  less 
for  thirty  years,  and  many  trial  plantings  of  trees  and  shrubs  hare 
been  made  here  expressly  to  test  their  relative  capability  to  enaure 
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without  hann  the  shade  of  trees  and  walls  towering  above  them. 
The  common  Thorn  (Cratsegns  oxycantha)  does  not  thrive  if 
heavily  shaded,  but  we  find  a  capital  substitute  for  it  in  the 
Hyrobalan  or  Cherry  Plum  (Prunus  cerasifera),  a  rigorous  earlj 

f  rowing  tree  with  leafage  of  a  cheerful  light  green  colour.  This 
as  been  largely  propagated  by  Messrs.  Ewing  of  Norwich,  who 
can  supply  it  in  quantity  at  a  cheap  rate.  Amongst  hundreds  of 
subjects  that  have  been  tried  under  the  heavy  shade  of  Elms, 
Chestnuts,  and  other  trees  that  have  a  habit  of  making  the  ground 
bare  beneath  them,  we  have  found  the  best  for  the  purpose  to  be 
common  Holly,  common  Yew,  and  the  beautiful  though  cheap 
Holly-leaved  Barberry  (Berberis  aquifolia).  These  are  all  well 
adapted  to  plant  under  Elms  in  a  clay  soil,  and  are,  when  well 
established,  proof  "  against  the  inroads  of  youth." 

— — The  new  fodder  grass,  Teosinte  (Euchlaena  luxurians), 
which  is  being  distributed  by  Messrs.  Christy  &  Co.,  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  France  and  her  colonies  duiing  the  last 
few  years  on  account  of  its  excellent  qualities  and  enormous  yield 
of  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  and  was  first  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society  of  France  in  1872  by 
Hons.  Durieu  de  Maisonneuve.  and  was  tried  in  various  parts  of 
the  south  of  France  with  considerable  success,  the  plants  growing 
to  a  height  of  10  feet,  and  each  plant  throwing  up  about  one 
hundred  stems.  The  Teosinte  is  a  handsome  plant,  having  leaves 
d  to  4  fe^et  long  and  2  to  3  inches  wide,  and  having  an  appearance 
resembling  maize,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale  ;  the  cob,  as  in  that 
plant,  is  contained  in  a  leafy  sheath,  from  which  the  stigmas  pro- 
trude in  a  tassel-like  manner.  It  appears  to  be  a  fodder  plant  of 
considerable  promise  for  warm  climates,  and  might  advantageously 
be  tried  in  Cyprus  and  some  other  of  our  colonies. 


THE  BAR-FRAME  HIVE  SCIENTIFICALLY 

MANAGED. 

Skteral  times  I  have  commended  the  Stewarton  hive  and  tried 
to  explain  its  advantages  and  best  features ;  I  now  turn  to  the 
bar-frame  hive  with  a  desire  to  say  all  I  can  in  its  favour.  Many 
other  writers  and  practical  men  have  fairly  advocated  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  the  moveable-comb  system.  Though  I  have  not  read 
every  book  or  article  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  I  have 
read  mach  and  examined  many  bar-frame  hives  with  a  desire  to 
find  out  for  my  own  profit  all  the  advantages  they  possess.  The 
moveable-comb  system  has  advantages,  I  may  say  great  advan- 
tages, but  these  advantages  never  appeared  to  me  so  g^eat  as 
the  disadvanta^res  and  drawbacks  of  the  bar-frame  hive.  The  one 
counterbalanced  the  other.  Let  us  notice  the  Woodbury  hive. 
It  was  made  of  wood  one-third  too  small  for  great  results,  and 
it  was  not  made  for  collateral  enlargements  or  for  eking.  These 
are  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  bar-frame  hives,  and  nine- 
teen out  of  every  twenty  of  both  English  and  foreign  frame  hives 
are  made  on  the  same  principle  and  contain  the  same  objectionable 
features.  Mr.  Woodbury  found  out  by  experience  that  wood  was 
not  the  best  material  for  hives,  and  afterwards  his  frame  hives 
were  made  of  straw,  and  these  were  sold  and  used  as  the  Wood- 
bury hive  for  many  years.  Mr.  Raitt,  whose  name  is  becoming 
a  household  word  among  advanced  apiarians  of  both  England 
and  Scotland,  is  now  using  a  hive  very  much  better  in  my  opinion 
than  all  the  bar-framers  I  am  acouaintcd  with  ;  and  moreover,  by 
^reat  intelligence  and  scientific  knowledge  he  appears  to  manage 
it  more  successfully  than  many  or  all  who  advocate  and  practise 
the  moveable-comb  system. 

Mr.  Raitt's  hives  are  made  of  wood  with  cavity  walls,  front  and 
back.  The  inner  walls  or  casing  are  made  of  half-inch  stuff,  and 
the  outer  walls  of  deal  1  inch  thick.  The  ends  of  the  hives  are 
made  of  good  thick  deal  without  inner  casing,  and  so  far  asunder 
as  to  admit  sixteen  bars  of  comb,  the  bars  of  course  resting  on 
the  inner  casing.  So  far  as  the  numbers  of  combs  are  concerned 
these  hives  are  of  no  fixed  dimensions,  and  may  be  contracted  by 
moveable  partition  walls  to  six  or  enlarged  to  sixteen  bars.  The 
floorboards  are  fixed  to  the  outer  casing.  The  hives  are  without 
legs  or  laps,  and  are  placed  on  banks  of  dry  turf  cut  from  a  moor. 
They  have  capacity  and  enlargibility,  which  are  good  qualities— 
quauties  which  all  hives,  especially  bar-frame  hives,  should  pos- 
sess. I  am  pleased  with  the  improvements  now  mentioned,  and 
comniend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  bee-keepers.  I  do  this 
heartily.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  compared  the 
Stewarton  hive  with  bar-frame  hives.  In  doing  so  I  gave  my 
right  hand  to  the  Stewarton,  and  my  left  to  the  bar-frame  hive. 
I  now  give  my  right  hand  to  the  improved  bar-frame  hive  because 
it  has  the  qualities  of  size  and  adaptability,  has  cavity  walls  which 
facilitate  ventilation  and  the  elimination  of  moisture,  and  all  its 
combs  or  bars  are  of  equal  size.  The  Stewarton  hive  is  octagonal 
in  shape,  and  therefore  its  bars  are  not  of  equal  length,  and  cannot 
be  shifted  from  side  to  centre  or  from  centre  to  side  j  and  this  is  a 
great  disadvantage  in  the  moveable-comb  system. 

In  the  i)ages  of  this  Journal  Mr.  Raitt  has  explained  how  he 
manages  his  hives,  and  this  I  come  to  notice  with  approval.  The 
banks  of  dry  peaty  soil  on  which  his  hives  stand  are  better  than 
poets  of  any  kind,  and  help  to  keep  the  hives  cool  in  summer  and 


warm  in  winter.  Standing  on  the  ground  they  are  less  exposed 
to  storms  of  wind  and  are  more  easily  covered.  Peaty  soil  imper- 
vious to  moisture  is  not  easily  procured  in  some  places,  but  all  bee- 
keepers should  keep  their  hives  near  the  ground.  Stilts  are 
objectionable.  Another  point  in  his  practice  cannot  be  too  well 
known.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  say  in  October,  he  removes  the 
outside  bars  of  comb  and  winters  his  bees  in  six  or  seven  central 
combs,  and  the  spaces  made  empty  by  the  removal  of  the  bars 
are  filled  up  with  dried  hay  or  fern  fronds  to  keep  the  bees  cozy 
and  warm  during  the  cold  months  of  winter  and  spring. 

Every  year  we  become  more  fully  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  protecting  hives  from  cold  and  wet.  As  the  bees  breed  and 
cover  their  combs  in  April,  May,  and  June,  the  bars  of  comb  which 
were  removed  from  them  in  autumn  are  replaced  in  their  hives  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  covered  with  bees  and  filled  with  brood.  Thus 
a  ereat  population  is  produced  in  every  hive  for  filling  supers 
rapidly  off  the  clover.  Mr.  Raitt's  hives  being  large  he  places 
a  large  number  of  sections  —  whole  tiers -^  on  them  at  once, 
and  sometimes  sections  are  placed  in  the  outside  bars  of  the 
hives.  This  is  capital  practice,  giving  the  bees  plenty  of  play- 
room in  the  best  of  the  season.  As  soon  as  sections  are  filled 
they  are  removed  and  empty  ones  inserted  ;  of  course  small  pieces 
of  natural  white  comb  or  narrow  strips  of  artificial  foundation 
are  used  as  guides  to  the  bees.  After  the  honey  season  is  over  he 
gives  his  bees  a  bannock  of  peameal  and  some  fionr  and  candy 
cakes  to  induce  a  hatch  of  brood.  The  hives  are  well  coverea 
with  dried  brackens,  and  thus  made  snug  and  dry  till  spring. 

All  I  know  of  Mr.  Raitt  is  gathered  from  what  he  has  written  ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  and  to  say  that  he  has  evidently  brought 
great  intelligence  and  practical  experience  to  the  task  of  improv- 
ing and  perfecting  the  system  of  managing  bar-frame  hiveSj  and 
I  trust  that  all  who  use  bar-frame  hives  will  receive  additional 
light  and  guidance  by  studying  the  system  thus  roughly 
indicated.— A.  Pkttigrbw. 


EARLY  SWARM. 


A  PBIEND  of  mine,  Mr.  Ray  Tyrrell  of  Homdon-on-the-Hill  in 
Essex,  had  his  first  swarm  of  liees  on  Monday,  the  13th  inst., 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock.  I  examined  my  own  stocks 
last  night,  and  although  strone  in  bees  last  autumn  and  this 
spring  I  do  not  think  they  will  swarm  for  about  a  fortnight, 
owing,  I  think,  to  the  late  season. 

I  will  mention  a  very  easy  wav  of  getting  rid  of  the  bees  from 
a  super  after  being  taken  off.  'fake  the  super  off  in  the  evening, 
and  when  it  is  dark  put  it  just  inside  an  open  window  with  an 
opening  towards  the  outside.  In  the  morning  all  the  bees  will 
be  gone,  when  the  super  should  be  removed  before  robbers  find 
it  out.— Tom  Tower,  Essex. 


THE  FERTILE   WORKER.— No.  4. 

I  TOLD  you  how  upon  the  28th  of  April  I  calculated  the  drones 
would  hatch  out  from  the  eggs  laid  by  that  fertile  worker  in  the 
experimental  hive  which  I  had  divided  into  two  parts.  On  the 
27th  ult.  I  examined  carefully  and  saw  two  drones,  but  fearing 
they  might  have  entered  the  hive  accidentally  I  passed  them  by. 
On  the  28th  ult.  I  saw  a  drone  nice  and  fluffy,  as  just  come  out  of 
his  cradle.  For  me  the  point  was  decided  :  however,  we  will  see 
what  the  morrow  brings  forth.  On  the  29th  ult.  I  found  several 
nice  and  fluffy  young  drones,  and  actually  saw  one  emerge  from 
its  cell.  Which  vanety?  "A  North  African  variety  drone."  I 
told  you  how  at  the  'first  I  took  all  brood  ;  every  frame  of  comb 
from  that  hive  gave  empty  frames  of  comb  only,  and  one  frame 
of  Italian  eggs  and  larvae.  I  argued  that  any  fertile  worker 
appearing  must  be  either  a  North  African  variety,  with  laying 
powers  latent  up  to  the  time  of  making  the  hive  queenlcss,  or 
an  Italian  which  could  only  come  from  a  late-in-life-fed  larva. 

The  result  goes  to  prove,  and  to  me  conclusively,  that  among 
bees  are  certain  individuals  in  whom  is  latent  only,  the  power  to 
lay  eggs  and  take  upon  themselves  queenly  functions.  This  point 
arrived  at  we  cannot  be  surprised  if,  in  making  a  hive  queenleas 
for  any  purpose,  these  pests  immediately  appear.  To  me  it  would 
appear  that  the  bee  so  endowed  by  Nature  fulfils  its  usual  routine 
of  duties  in  the  hive  until  the  moment  arrives  in  which  the  latent 
power  is  called  forth.  Whether  this  bee  ever  flies  in  search  of 
pollen  or  nectar  is  a  question  I  cannot  solve,  but  as  numerous 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  a  fertile  worker  by  removing  the  hive  with 
one  in  it  to  a  distance  from  its  stand,  and  then  shaking  the  bees 
off  the  frames  into  the  air  when  all  those  having  flown  before 
seek  their  old  home  on  the  old  stand,  have  resulted  in  a  successful 
riddance  of  the  pests,  it  may  be  fair  to  assume  that  she  is  a 
bom  stay-at-home. 

Having  held  what  I  will  call  the  "  latent  power"  theory,  I  can- 
not readily  express  the  anxiety  with  which  each  day  I  examined 
those  drone  cells,  and  the  pleasurable  excitement  that  coursed 
through  me  on  seeing  my  surmise  verified. 

The  other  portion  of  this  experimental  hive,  and  which  I  told 
you  had  also  developed  a  fertile  worker,  I  examined  each  day,  and 
on  the  2Cth  and  27th  ult.  there  were  the  fresh  eggs  and  the  larvs 
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with  a  diminishing  population.  On  the  28th  alt  as  far  as  this 
portion  of  the  hiye  is  concerned  the  experiment  came  to  an  abrupt 
termination,  for  I  suddenly  came  across  a  North  African  variety 
c^neen.  29tn  and  80th  ult.  there  she  is  still.';  eggs  seem  diminisbed 
in  number,  not  increased.  Now  this  may  introduce  an  element  of 
doubt  into  the  mind  of  some  reader  who  may  say  I  had  overlooked 
her.  This  cannot  be,  for  if  there  were  a  queen  at  all  escaped  me 
she  must  be  an  Italian,  seeing  they  had  naught  but  Italian  brood 
to  work  upon,  I  having  in  the  first  instance  removed  the  North 
African  queen  and  all  brood.  My  Italians  are  all  Swiss  Italians 
from  BeUinzona,  and  very  strongly  marked  is  the  contrast  to  the 
indigenous  variety ;  they  were  all  mated  where  bom.  But  I  can 
tell  you  how  it  does  occur  that  that  queen  is  in  that  hive. 

On  the  26th  ult  a  small  Arab  hive  2  yards  from  the  experi- 
mental one  threw  a  swarm.  When  I  say  there  were  over  forty  to 
fifty  queens  in  it  I  know  I  am  within  the  mark.  Queens  were 
firing  about  in  all  directions,  and  this  queen  is  just  one  of  those. 
That  others  attempted  to  enter  other  hives  I  feel  sure,  for  the 
morning  of  the  27th  ult.  I  found  two  dead  queens  at  the  door  of  one 
hive,  near  the  one  that  swarmed.  Fortunately  this  queen  appears 
on  the  scene  too  late  to  alter  the  result  of  my  expenment 
Dzierzon  and  Yon  Berlepsch  say  there  is  generally  only  one  fertile 
worker  in  a  hive.  I  hold  there  may  be  more  than  one  with  latent 
powers  actually  developed  at  work  in  a  hive,  but  many  having  the 
latent  power  only  lackmg  the  opportunity  to  call  it  into  action. 
The  division  of  the  hive  and  tne  presence  of  a  second  fertile 
worker  seems  to  me  to  prove  this,  and  the  wonderful  rapidity 
with  which  this  latent  power  may  be  called  into  action.  If  some 
of  your  readers  will  follow  out  the  course  of  experiment  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  they  will  find  the  interest  daily  increase, 
and  afford  a  fascinating  subject  of  thoughtful  research,  ultimately 
most  undoubtedly  aiding  them  in  the  after  management  of  their 
hives.  I  must  defer  to  my  next  letter  the  details  of  an  interesting 
case  in  point — Arthur  Todd,  Algeria, 

AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPING. 

Thb  following  extracts  from  a  letter  I  have  received  from  an 
American  bee-keeper  I  think  may  be  of  value  to  some  of  the  bee- 
keeping readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Even  with  the  eood 
management  described  the  bee-keeper  cannot  afford  to  do  without 
rolled  comb  foundation.  It  will  reward  the  purchaser  for  his  out- 
lay if  freely  used  in  supers  or  brood  box.  Americans,  it  seems,  are 
likely  to  prefer  having  it  built  out  in  the  brood  box  before  placing 
it  to  be  filled  on  the  top  of  the  hive. — J.  H.  Eldridob. 

"  I  am  visited  ef erjr  few  days  by  bee-men  who  claim  not  to  be 
80  successful  as  I  am  in  obtaining  honey,  and  I  gather  from  them 
that  I  am  noted  in  the  bee  world  for  keening  my  stocks  in  the  best 
possible'  condition  for  storing  honey.  Tne  consequence  is  I  have 
a  kind  of  set  speech  for  the  purpose  that  seems  to  fill  the  bill  for 
all  of  them.  I  believe  if  there  is  anything  else  besides  securing  a 
constant  flow  of  honey  it  is  in  my  mode  of  management  in  swarm- 
ing. I  do  not  recollect  giving  it  you  before,  so  will  give  it  now  as 
clearly  as  I  can.  Commence  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  season 
will  justify,  and  make  one  nucleus  for  every  four  nives  and  raise 
queens  as  last  as  you  can.  As  soon  as  you  have  a  queen  fertile 
cage  her  and  put  her  on  the  top  of  the  brood  frames,  and  the  bees 
wm  feed  her.  I  have  had  twenty-five  in  one  hive  for  three  weeks 
all  right,  with  the  old  queen  laying  away  in  the  hives.  So  when 
the  swarming  season  commences  you  have  a  good  stock  of  young 
queens  on  lumd. 

^  Now,  when  your  swarm  issues,  as  soon  as  you  are  sure  the  old 
queen  has  left  the  hive  pick  up  the  hive  and  set  it  in  a  new  place, 
and  turn  the  young  queen  loose  immediately ;  hive  your  swarm 
and  set  it  where  the  old  one  stood  ;  or  if  the  queen's  wing  is  clipped, 
pick  her  up^  put  her  in  a  cage,  move  away  your  old  hive,  put  the 
new  one  in  its  place,  and  when  the  bees  return  liberate  the  queen ; 
but  in  all  cases  move  the  old  hive  and  put  this  young  queen  in 
immediately.  If  the  hive  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  old  stand 
some  of  the  old  bees  will  always  return  from  the  fields  on  the 
swarm,  and  you  risk  the  life  of  vour  young  queen  ;  but  if  she  takes 
possession  she  will  destroy  all  queen  cells,  and  being  a  young 
queen  it  stops  after  swarming,  and  she  commences  depositing  eggs 
soon,  and  the  result  is  that  m  a  few  days  you  have  what  would 
be  the  second  and  third  and  perhaps  fourth  swarm  in  the  hive  to 
store  honey,  with  a  laying  queen  to  boot ;  whilst  the  swarm  has 
the  old  queen  and  all  the  bees  that  went  off  with  the  swarm,  and 
if  set  on  the  old  stand  all  the  bees  that  were  in  the  fields  when  the 
swarms  went  off,  and  all  that  ever  worked  the  place.  Now  you 
have  .doubled  your  stock,  and  both  are  in  good  condition,  and 
likely  to  stay  so  unless  the  old  queen  is  exhausted ;  if  so,  you  can 
replace  her  after  the  swarming  season  with  a  young  one.  I  have 
in  my  twenty  jears*  practice,  and  twelve  years  on  the  so-called 
scientific  principle,  tned  almost  every  plan  devised,  and  consider 
this  far  ahead  of  all  others. 

"  Our  farms  are  divided  by  hedge  fences  kept  fairly  trimmed, 
so  that  they  average  from  a  rod  to  a  rod  and  a  half  in  width  to 
each  hedge,  taken  up  with  hedge  proper  and  weeds.  I  sow  the 
plant  (Scrophularia  marylandica)  along  these  hedges  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  roads,  which  are  4  rods  wide  and  often  not  more 


than  10  feet  of  them  used  for  road  purposes,  brush  pastoie  along 
the  creeks  is  filled,  and  the  owners  of  the  land  even  take  cats 
of  it  for  me  when  they  can.  Everybody  in  this  section  knows  its 
value,  and  would  not  drive  over  it  on  toe  road  if  they  could  help 
it.  I  have  known  neighbours  living  two  miles  from  me  to  cut 
other  weeds  down  along  their  hedges  and  let  this  plant  stand, 
although  they  had  no  bees.  The  result  is  that  in  nine  years'  caiefd 
sowing  in  tus  way  I  have  every  hedre.  road^  and  bmsh  pastuie 
full  within  miles  of  my  apiary.  While  white  clover  and  bass 
wood  bloom  we  have  no  need  of  the  scrophularia,  but  just  as 
thev  cease  it  comes  in  and  lasts  till  frost ;  this  carries  us  to  the 
2dth  of  August  or  1st  of  September,  when  the  fall  honey  season 
commences,  which  is  better  than  the  spring.  Without  tlus  plant, 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  honey  between  the  two  iaoN 
seasons,  consequently  the  queen  ceases  laying,  old  bees  die  oii, 
and  no  matter  how  bountifully  the  fall  bloom  yields,  the  bees 
are  in  no  condition  to  gather  it ;  but  with  the  aid  of  this  plant, 
coming  in  at  that  time,  the  queen  continues  laying,  and  yonr  bees 
are  in  the  best  ix)ssible  condition  for  the  fall  yields.  In  joor 
case  your  queens  would  with  its  aid  breed  up  much  stronger 
colonies  for  going  into  winter  quarters.  When  my  colonies  came 
out  of  their  winter  quarters  they  were  strong  enough  to  gather 
surplus  honey  if  it  were  in  the  fields. 

"  We  are  getting  comparatively  nothing  for  any  of  the  prodoo- 
tions  of  our  farms.  Honey  commg  under  the  head  of  Inxmj 
meets  with  poor  sale.  I  am  selling  as  fine  honey  as  I  ever  saw  at 
6  cents  per  pound,  comb  at  10  cents,  and  slow  sale  at  that  Vj 
report  for  last  year  is  as  follows  : — I  started  with  fifty-four  stands, 
fifty  good,  and  four  that  were  weak,  which  were  used  for  qneen- 
raising.  I  had  9372  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  and  about  400  ms.  of 
section  box  honey.  I  have  yet  about  six  oarrels  of  extracted  on 
hand,  four  of  them  filled  with  honey  made  from  Scrophularia  maiy- 
landica.  If  the  hoops  and  staves  were  removed  from  these  latter 
on  a  cool  day  it  would  stand  alone,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  grannie 
in  it  It  is  as  transparent  as  glass,  having  a  brown  tint  and  most 
exquisite  flavour.  Whether  it  ever  will  granulate  or  not  I  cazmot 
say,  but  it  looks  doubtful." 

CUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Cbaicpbd  Chickens  (C.  M.  (7.).— Warmth  is  the  best  remedy.  Keep  them 
in  a  room  where  there  is  a  fire. 

Chbrrt  Brandt  (A.  D.,  IHe  ^  J/an).— Place  the  sugar  in  a  Teneland 
poor  aa  much  boiling  water  on  it  as  will  dissolve  it  thoroughly  and  no  mon, 
when  the  syrup  is  cool  add  it  to  the  brandy.  About  3  lbs.  of  sogir  to 
every  twenty  gallons  of  liquor  is  the  right  quantity  to  i^ply* 


HETBOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAXSEN  SqUARB,  LONDON. 
Lat  hV>  39'  40"  N.;  Long.  0«  8'  (T  W. ;  AlUtade,  111  feet 
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REMARKS. 

14th.— Cold  with  heavy  showers  during  the  day,  thunder  and  ball  SJO  PJr« 

thunder  9.16  PJf.,  lightning  and  thunder  3  PJf.,hail  and  beaTynift; 

sunshine  for  short  time  at  8.46  pjf . ;  showery  evening. 
16th.— Windy,  dull,  cool  morning ;  rain  commenced  10.30  AJf.  and  ooDtinoed 

throughout  the  day, 
16th.— Fair  but  very  dull  until  6  pjf.,  when  for  two  hours  it  was  bright  and 

very  fine ;  foggy  in  evening. 
17th.— Fine  day,  rather  windy,  overcast  at  times ;  rain  b^rsn  at  9  PX 
18th.— Rainy  morning  and  warm,  heavy  rain  about  noon ;  fair  in  aftemooa 

but  thundery ;  flue  evening. 
19th. — Fine,  warm,  very  pleasant  day. 

30th. — Foggy ,.cloee,  warm  morning ;  showery  afternoon;  misty  damp  eremog. 
Temperature  higher,  but  stUl  below  the  average,  especially  the  day  tempe- 
ratures.— G.  J.  Stmoks. 

GOVBNT  OARDBN  MAREBT.— MAT  91. 
BUSINESS  has  been  fairly  brisk,  Strawberries  being  in  good  demand.  wliOe 
Grapes  are  only  cleared  at  lower  prices,  the  supply  from  the  Channel  luiaos 
being  good. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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Rfxyal  Society  at  8.80  P  JC. 
Maiudiester  Show. 

WHIT  SUKDAT. 

Royal  Horticnltnral  Society^  Popular  Flower  Show, 

Zoological  Society  at  8.30  p  jc.     [Soath  Kensington. 
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From  observations  taken  near  London  during  forty-three  years,  the  aTera^e  day  temperatore  of  the  week  is  68.7^ ;   and  its  night 
temperatore  44.7<>. 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR'  FORCING. 

iMONG  the  things  to  be  reckoned  on  this  year 
will  be  the  ma.{  difBculty  of  securing  early 
ronners  for  layering.  For  two  seasons  run- 
ners have  been  late  ;  this  year  they  may  be 
expected  to  be  later  still,  and  also  poor.  It 
is  not  too  early,  then,  to  see  if  anyuiing  can 
be  donis  to  gain  time  either  by  changing  our 
modus  operandi  or  by  selecting  other  varieties 
for  forcing  purposes. 
The  days  of  our  good  old  friend  Keens'  Seedling 
are  evidently  numbered  for  this  work  ;  not  that  it  is 
an  inferior  Strawberry,  but  it  requires  to  be  grown 
well,  and  this  winter  has  cut  it  down  so  severely  that  strong 
early  runners  will  not  be  procurable.  Forced  plants  care- 
fully managed  and  planted  out  early  will  probably  produce 
the  best  runners  of  this  variety  and  its  near  kin  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton;  for  unprotected  plants  of  these  sorts  have  had 
every  leaf  cut  off  by  the  n-ost,  and  they  are  consequently 
growiDg  comparatively  weakly. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  tned  the  plan  of  layering  into 
the  fruiting  pots  may  do  so  with  advantage  this  season  if 
they  will  do  it  properly  and  without  prejudice.  I  have  for 
several  seasons  given  up  the  old  plan  of  layering  into  small 
pots,  and  I  am  convinced  that  tne  gain  is  equal  to  a  fort- 
night's growth ;  or,  in  other  words,  I  would  say  that  late 
runners, layered  properlv  into  their  fruiting  pots  and  treated 
well,  will  produce  results  equal  to  early  runners  layered  in 
small  pots  and  otherwise  grown  on  in  the  best  possible 
way.  In  a  late  season,  \^en  no  early  runners  are  pro- 
curable, this  is,  of  course,  an  immense  advantage.  The 
saving  of  labour,  too,  in  these  economical  times  is  worth 
consideration.  It  is  no  trifling  matter  to  repot  a  thousand 
or  two  thousand  Strawberry  plants,  and  in  most  places 
there  is  an  extreme  difficulty  in  finding  the  time  to  do  it 
just  when  and  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  Watering,  too, 
takes  a  long  time  when  small  pots  are  employed,  and  unless 
they  are  plunged  one  watering  is  not  sufficient  for  a  very 
hot  day.  Well,  then,  my  advice  is,  Give  up  this  plan.  You 
can  do  better,  as  I  shall  direct.  The  watering  difficulty 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  time  required  for  re- 
potting will  all  be  saved,  the  plants  will  have  no  check 
when  severed  from  their  parents — ^for  they  may  remain 
connected  as  long  as  they  derive  any  benefit  from  it — and 
when  they  are  shifted  they  may  be  at  once  placed  where 
they  are  to  remain  till  winter.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  no  check  in  summer  means  no  red  spider  in  spring 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  over-estimate  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  mode  of  culture  suggested. 

But  in  order  to  reap  the  benefits  I  have  enumerated  it 
is  necessary  to  make  preparations  beforehand.  We  must 
remember  that  the  soil  we  use  has  to  sustain  gross-feeding 
plants  for  nearly  twelve  months ;  it  must  be  rich  and  yet 
sweet,  firmly  pressed  and  yet  not  capable  of  becoming 
waterlogged.  A  moderately  heavy  loam  which  will  not 
bind  together  should  form  the  basis,  and  if  such  a  soil  is  at 
hand  nothing  else  is  required  except  manure.  In  making 
a  soil  rich  we  must  guard  against  making  it  sour  or  too 
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light.  If  the  staple  is  too  heavy  it  can  sometimes  be  made 
lighter  and  richer  with  the  same  material ;  but  supposing 
it  to  be  mechanically  right  and  only  lacking  richness,  then 
a  small  quantity  of  strong  manure  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  nightsoil  for  the  purpose. 
If  this  can  be  procured  from  a  dry  earth  closet,  spread  it 
thinly  on  new  loam,  'stack  up  for  a  fortnight,  then  chop 
down,  spread  it  out,  turn  it  two  or  three  times  at  a  couple 
days'  interval  till  it  is  all  thoroughly  mixed  and  so  dry  that 
it  will  not  bind,  and  it  will  then  be  fit  for  use.  If  the  soil 
is  too  light  this  defect  can  be  easily  remedied  by  dmng 
some  clay  in  the  sun  or  by  fire  heat,  pounding  it  up  to  dust, 
running  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  then  thoroughly  mixing 
it  with  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  too  heavy 
or  adhesive  there  is  nothing  better  than  burned  clay  for  a 
remedy. 

The  varieties  I  have  grown  in  pots  this  season  are  Keens' 
Seedling,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  (syn.  Garibaldi),  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  President.  Next  season  I  only  intend 
to  grow  the  first  and  last  named.  As  I  said  before.  Keens' 
Seedling  is  a  good  Strawberry :  I  have  had  many  fruits  of 
it  this  season  nearly  an  ounce  each  in  weight,  five  fruits 
turning  the  scale  easily  against  a  quarter  ox  a  pound,  but 
there  were  often  only  two  or  three  such  fruits  on  a  plant, 
the  rest  being  small.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  distinct  from 
Keens',  from  which  it  is  evidently  a  seedling,  but  I  fail  to 
see  that  it  is  any  improvement  on  that  variety.  "The 
Vicomtesse "  is  everybody's  Strawberry,  and  there  is  this 
peculiarity  about  it,  that  it  is  greatly  improved  by  forcing. 
As  an  outdoor  Strawberry  on  a  Strawberry  soil  I  do  not 
consider  it  worth  growing,  but  it  will  produce  an  abundant 
crop  where  other  Strawberries  will  not  live,  and  as  a  forcing 
Strawberry  one  can  scarcely  fail  with  it  if  trying  to  do  so. 
I  believe  my  whole  batch  of  several  hundreds  would  average 
ten  even-sized  fruits,  not  so  heavy  as  the  Keens'  Seedling  I 
have  mentioned ;  the  general  run  of  these  are  not  much 
above  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  but  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  them,  all  being  presentable  at  table  in  the  early 
Strawberry  season,  and  every  plant  producing  its  crop. 
There  is  another  peculiarity  about  this  Strawberry,  in  that 
it  may  be  gatherea  direct  from  the  forcing  house  with  the 
flavour  nearl}",  if  not  quite,  as  well  up  as  if  finished  off  in  a 
cool  house.  Amateurs  with  only  one  house  should  make  a 
note  of  this.  Yet  another  good  trait  in  its  character :  when 
forced  and  planted  out  early  it  is  the  best  of  all  autumn 
fruiters  ;  several  dishes  were  gathered  last  September  and 
October  quite  equal  in  quality  to  those  the  same  variety 
produced  in  June. 

When  President  comes  in  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no 
other  Strawberry  either  indoors  or  out  to  equal  it,  and  from 
the  end  of  April  one  cannot  do  better  than  depend  on  that 
excellent  variety.— William  Taylor. 


BEDDING-OUT. 

The  operations  to  which  this  term  applies  consist  in 
planting  out  Geraniums  and  other  half -tender  plants  which 
are  generally  used  for  adornment  about  our  gardens  from 
June  to  the  end  of  September.    In  ordinary  seasons  the 
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period  named  might  be  extended  from  a  fortnight  earlier  mitil 
a  month  later  than  the  time  here  given ;  bat  this  season  we 
fexr  the  ''bedding  season"  will  be  shorter  than  usual,  as  it 
win  not  be  safe  to  risk  tender  plants  out  in  the  open  groond 
before  well  into  Jane,  and  in  late  cold  districts  about  the 
b^^ning  of  July  will  not  be  too  late.  By  l^e  end  of  July 
the  plants  will  barely  have  established  themselTes,  and  many 
will  nave  to  be  cut  up  in  August  to  afford  autumn  cuttings  for 
the  following  year's  stock,  so  that  in  most  cases  the  "bedding  *' 
display  of  1879  will,  even  if  it  Is  "  a  thing  of  beauty/*  eertaialy 
not  be  •*  a  joy  for  ever." 

As  gardeners,  however,  we,  who  are  always  expected  to  sur- 
mount the  greatest  obstacles  and  defy  the  backward  influences 
of  the  weather,  will  have,  as  usual,  to  make  the  best  of  oar 
difficulties.  The  first  step  towards  doing  this  will  be  to  make 
sure  the  weather  has  settled  before  the  plants  are  finally  planted. 
It  is  much  better  to  be  a  fortnight  late  than  to  put  them  oat 
when  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  their  bdng  injured  or 
ttarown  back.  For  several  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
planting  out  our  Oeraniums,  &c.,  about  the  20th  of  May,  but 
we  shall  see  the  first  days  of  June  before  they  are  planted  this 
year,  and  plants  of  the  Coleus  description  will  not  oe  out  until 
the  middle  of  June,  although  we  have  frequently  had  them 
out  by  the  1st  of  that  month. 

All  the  hardiest  plants  should  be  planted  first.  Pyrethrums, 
FlsaBies,  Violas,  Stocks,  Asters,  and  plants  of  that  kind  should 
be  put  out  at  once  if  not  already  planted  ;  G^eraniums,  Calceo- 
lurias,  Verbenas,  &c.,  next;  then  Coleuses,  Iresines,  Alter- 
■wkOieras,  and  eabtnmieal  plants  last.  In  all  cases  the  beds 
■honld  be  quite  free  horn  weeds,  in  good  working  order,  and 
pretty  rich. 

Bedding  plants  planted  in  a  poor  unkindly  soil  sndi  a  back- 
ward spring  as  this  would  in  all  probability  have  a  half -starved 
look  during  the  whole  season,  and  this  mast  be  avoided  as  far 
as  possible.  Where  the  beds  are  not  rich  with  manure  a  small 
quantity  of  well-decayed  material,  such  as  old  Mushroom-bed 
refuse,  &ould  be  placed  round  the  roots  of  each  plant.  Showery 
weather  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  |)lanting,  as  nothing 
makes  the  plants  grow  so  freely  as  a  genial  shower  in  mild 
weottier.  When  it  does  not  rain,  and  the  soil  is  very  diy  at 
planting  time,  the  plants  must  be  tborcxigUy  well  watered  at 
the  root  in  the  evening  of  the  day  in  whidi  Ifaey  are  planted. 
The  leaves  need  not  be  watered  mochf  unless  it  be  to  wash  the 
diitfrom  tbem,  but  give  abundance  to  the  roots.  One  good  water- 
ing at  first  is  worth  a  surface  dribble  every  day  for  a  month, 
an4  very  often  when  enough  is  given  at  first  no  more  is  wanted, 
which  is  a  saving  of  lal^ur  as  well  as  an  advantage  to  the 
plants.  Although  it  is  not  very  often  applied,  a  little  manure 
water  made  from  such  fertilisers  as  guano  is  a  capital  thing 
occasionally  to  bring  plants  on  in  a  bad  season,  and  in  the 
ease  of  foliage  plants  it  fetches  ap  the  coloure,  as  it  does  wi^ 
many  bright-colonred  ilowers.  Should  any  tender  plants 
cifeanee  to  be  oat  in  very  cold  weather  or  in  a  wfaite*frosty 
morning  a  few  smaU  ^rooe  braa<dies  placed  in  here  and  there 
protect  them  a  great  deal,  but  not  so  mudoi  as  old  tifEany, 
whikli  we  have  often  used  to  lay  over  plants  in  beds  with 
satisfactory  results.  Where  there  are  only  a  few  small  beds 
(dd  new^apers  when  thrown  over  them  protect  the  plants 
wonderfully,  bat  a  stake  must  be  pushed  down  throogh  them 
here  and  there  to  prevent  them  being  blown  away. 

In  situations  where  plants  are  mnch  exposed  to  wind  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  stake  and  tie  them  as  they  are  planted,  as  nothing 
prevents  plants  from  growing  more  than  shaking  the  root. 
Keeping  nie  beds  quite  free  from  weeds  and  hoeing  frequency 
amongst  the  plants  will  do  much  to  bring  them  on  and  reoom- 
foQT  backward  inflnenees. — M.  M. 


their  proper  season,  and  we  generally  find  that  in  some  my 
or  otIikeT  uiey  come  in,  as  witness  last  year.  I  may  he  wrong; 
but  time  will  show. — D.,  Deal, 


Postponement  of  Rose  Shows.— I  cannot  but  regret  that 
both  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  Norwich  Society  have 
postponed  their  Shows.  I  have  never  known  postponements 
to  answer,  and  I  fear  these  will  interfere  with  other  shows  now, 
wherdas  they  were  quite  clear  of  them.  Personally  I  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  being  at  Norwich,  for  I  am  en- 
gaged elsewhere  on  the  9th  of  July.  True  Roses  were  very 
backward  a  fortnight  ago ;  bat  may  it  not  reasonably  be 
presumed  that  after  having  had  such  a  spell  of  cold  weather 
as  we  have  had  that  things  will  go  on  without  a  check  7  We 
have  not  experienced  the  oold  wave  which  has  generally 
come  about  the  20th,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  the  growth 
that  Roses  have  made  during  the  last  week  may  hope  that  five 
weeks  will  bring  them  in  well  for  the  28th  of  June.     It  is 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Caster's  Model  Cucumbbs. — ^Tfais  promiaes  tD  ben  ' 
excellent  Cucumber.  Last  year,  when  we  cultivated  opuai^ 
of  a  dosen  difEerent  varieties,  we  thought  Marquis  of  Loritt 
the  most  handsome  of  them  all ;  bat  Garter's  Model  fai  va- 
pasjses  it  in  this  ree^ct,  or  any  otlker  variety  we  know.  Tie 
fruit  is  thoroughly  m  accordance  with  the  description  of  t 
given  in  Carter's  *<  Vade  Mecum,"  beii^  "perfect  in  oafline, 
with  scarcely  any  neck,  and  of  fiine  flavour."  It  does  not 
come  into  bearing  so  soon  as  our  standard  sort  Telognj)^ 
but  the  fruit  is  mach  longer,  of  a  very  dark  green  coloor,  and 
carries  a  beautiful  bloom.  I  recommend  all  who  wish  to  grow 
a  handsome  Cucumbw  to  have  this  variety,  and  for  exhibition 

Eorposes  none  will  surpass  it.  WhUe  referring  to  CncDmbos 
»t  me  say  from  espenenoe  that  I  consider  TeBd«>aDdrtnie, 
which  has  been  lauded  so  much  in  wions  qaartGBB,ootata]l 
a  serviceable  Cucumber  for  everyday  use. 

Eably  To]LA.TOES.~ThiB  year  we  are  growiag  about  s 
dozen  varieties  of  Tomatoes.  Jackson's  Favourite  and  OoUen 
Trophy  promise  to  be  the  lars^t  in  fruit ;  next  eeme  Acne, 
Hathaway's  Excelsior,  and  Large  Red ;  iShSR  Vick*s  Critenm 
and  Carter's  Green  Gage  ;  but  for  ripening  early  Little  Qm 
comes  first,  and  Burghley  Perpetual  soon  after.  Boih  an 
small-fruiting  varieties,  but  most  prolific ;  and  all  who  wsh 
either  to  have  Tomatoes  early  or  a  long*  snccesaoa  of  tbem 
should  grow  these  two  in  quantity.  It  is  too  caify  yet  to  itete 
the  merits  of  all  our  varieties,  but  it  ia  not  yet  too  late  to  sow^ 
and  pUmt,  thereCoce  this  reference  may  be  of  use  toioms  <tf 
your  readers. 

Easlt  Paxslvy. — ^As  green  vegetables  were  hemg  cot  u^ 
so  much  in  the  month  of  January  we  thought  perhaps  our 
Parsley  supply  might  be  cut  ^ort  too  during  late  spring,  and 
to  try  and  fill  up  any  gap  which  might  occur  a  quautity  of 
seed  was  sown  in  a  cutting  box  early  in  FebruaQj".  After  being 
placed  in  a  pit  with  a  temperature  of  about  6(r  the  seed  «rb 
germinated,  and  early  in  March  tiie  young  plants  were  large 
enough  to  handle.  They  wefe  then  lifted  and  plimted  abod 
Sinefaes  apart  in  ordinary  cnttiag  boxes  fiUed  with  good  kan 
mad  eow  dung.  They  weore  again  returned  to  theii  heslii 
quarters,  when  they  quicd^ly  staarted  into  growth,  and  at  tin 
present  time  we  have  plen^  of  Parsley  in  these  hoaes  les^ 
for  use.  This  I  consider  a  quick  way  of  geUu^  up  a  rtock  « 
this  most  useful  culinary  requisite,  and  one  which  might  oe 
adc^ted  in  many  instances,  not  only  in  places  where  fte 
supply  may  have  been  accidentally  curtailea,  but  also  in  t» 
numerous  places  where  Pandey  refuses  to  grow  in  tihe  ordinsiy 
kitchen  garden  soiL  In  future  we  shall  always  have  about  a 
dozen  boxes  filled  with  it  m  autumn,  and  should  tbewiatoii 
prove  disastroiM  a  plenteous  sapfay  of  Parsley  will  be  bicibwL 

Late  PxA&^Very  much  depends  on  tine  weather  ii  cti^ 
and  late  autumn  for  late  Pteas  being  good  or  bad,  but  aaawte 
a  large  sowing  made  in  a  favourable  weU-eiposed  poow 
about  the  first  day  of  June  will  be  of  more  servise  "id  brtas 
late  as  those  sown  about  the  ndddle  of  June.  In  cold  diacncti 
too  much  depeadance  must  not  be  placed  on  Pfeas  sown  toj 
late.  Late  Peas  should  always  be  sown  thinly,  say  2  vaxm 
at  least  between  each  two  seeds,  as  then  they jgrow  s^P^ 
hardy,  and  have  a  much  better  chance  of  oDing  "«^P^ 
than  when  matted  together.  Ne  Plus  intra,  BritaA  Qm«j 
Larton's  Omega,  and  Culverwell'B  Prolific  MarrowaiesUgwo 
late  Peas. 

Globb  ABncHona— Althongh it  is  weommeadedgn^ 
we  never  protect  our  Globe  Artichokes  in  wmtet.  wjjfjr 
hardly  telT  Perhaps  we  have  not  got  into  the  "habit  rtMfc 
During  last  winter  every  leaf  was  frosen  off  them,  tlw  ^ 
crown  being  hardly  visible.  «  Dead  sure  enough,  niw 
would  have  said ;  but  their  leaves  are  now  close  upon  ^^ 
high,  many  showing  signs  of  forming  heads,  and  ^}2S^ 
first-rate— as  well,  I  am  sure,  as  if  they  had  been  coddtefl  m 
winter.  _         .«  t,— ^ 

AuTtnor-PLAirrED  Cabbaoml— I  think  few  ^^^ 
grounds  for  contradicting  me  when  I  say  nefer  more  anjm- 
planted  Cabbi^es  "  bolted  "  tiian  have  done  this  ,8P™*  r" 
November  we  had  a  large  width  of  them,  m  patches  of  nim 
ages  ;  every  one  of  the  largest,  which  would  ^^^J^^ 
Raster,  bolted  before  that  time,  and  so  did  the  nMt  lo^ 
only  Cabbages  turning  in  now  for  Whitsontidfi  oeag  »*» 
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aeed  aown  veay  late.  I  do  not  think  anjthing  will  prevent 
Gabbages  bolting  if  the  weather  is  condacive  to  it.  In  haying 
a  lot  d  plants  of  diffeient  ages  some  are  sore  to  come  in  right. 
Tbainino  Raspbebbies  to  Wdubs.— Under  certain  cir- 
cnmstaaces  wire  might  probably  injure  Raspbeny  canes,  but 
it  does  not  do  it  wkh  os.  We  have  about  100  jna^B  tied  to 
wires,  and  as  man j  more  tied  to  wood  rails,  and  the  one  lot 
does  jnst  as  well  as  the  other;  all  thiiTing  satisfaotorily. 

—A  ElTGHElT  GABDENSB. 


CALANTHB  CULTURE. 


Am OSEfOffE  tezrestrial  Orchids  the  species  of  Calantfae  are  mi- 
liyaUed  for  winter  flowering,  for  bouquets,  ladies*  hair,  or 
buttonholes,  and  for  isbe  embSlishment  of  plwt  houses.  They 
deserre  to  be  extensively  grovm  where  any  attonpt  is  made  to 
supply  winter  flowers.  A  few  species  are  eveigieen  and  throw 
m>  their  flower  spikes  during  t^  suamier ;  whUe  othen^  as 
Galanthe  Yeitchii,  C.  vestita  rubro-oculata,  C.  yestita  luteo- 
oculata,  C.  yestita  nivalis,  and  C.  vestita  Tameri,  produce  their 
floweis  in  winter.  They  can  be  had  in  bloom  during  seyeral 
montio^  providing  the  pseudobulbs  are  started  into  growth  at 
diSerent  tui)e&  The  winter-flowering  plants  are  deciduous  and 
produce  thetr  flowers  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs  when  the  foliage 
begins  to  decay.  This  iB  considered  by  some  tb  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  the  plants,  but  the  delicate  and  graceful  flower  spikes 
80  freely  produced  more  than  compensate  for  the  defect,  and, 
indeed,  we  consider  them  most  accommodating,  as  they  can  be 
80  well  associated  with  Ferns  and  other  plants. 

The  earliest  plants  will  now  be  growing  rapidly,  while  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  stock  will  be  ready  for  potting,  which 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  In  potting  employ  a  compost  of 
rich  fibry  loam,  a  little  cow  dung  in  a  dry  state,  or  leaf  soil,  with 
a  small  portion  of  charcoal  and  sand.  The  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  and  not  filled  above  the  rims  with  the  compost. 
Potting  is  best  deferred  until  the  young  |^wths  are  2  inches 
or  more  in  length  and  commence  producing  roots  at  the  base 
of  the  Rowths.  The  bulbs  are  secured  on  the  snrfoce  of  the 
soil,  and  the  new  roots  soon  enter  the  compost.  Water  should 
be  applied  carefully  until  the  roots  are  active,  after  which  the 
plants  must  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  through  deficiency  of 
water,  as  they  enjoy  liberal  applications  and  are  much  in- 
Tigorated  by  liquid  manure  whilst  growing.  Calanthes  should 
lisye  plenty  of  heat  after  commencing  growth,  and  be  placed 
as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible.  The  pSemts  should  be  shaded 
finnn  strong  sun,  at  the  same  time  th^  must  have  all  the  light 
liiey  can  endure  with  free  ventilation  cm  all  fayourable  oc- 
casions. I%te  sise  of  the  spikes  of  flower  does  not  entirely  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  bulb,  but  upon  the  treatment  they  receive. 
If  laige  bulbs  ace  produced  under  the  influence  of  light,  air, 
and  warmth,  they  will  not  &il  to  produce  good  spikes  of  flower, 
two  and  in  some  cases  three  spikes  from  each  new  pseudobulb. 

As  far  as  our  experience  is  concerned  Calantiies  do  not 
leqpiixe  very  large  pots,  one  strong  plant  in  a  5-indi  pot,  or 
two  flmaTkr  in  a  6-inch  pot,  being  suitable,  without  they  are 
xequired  for  exhibition  purposes.  We  have  invariably  found, 
when  several  are  grown  in  one  pot,  the  oentral  plants  do 
not  produce  such  large  i^ikes  of  bloom  as  those  placed  near 
l&e  side  of  the  pot,  tiins  showing  that  li^t  and  air  are  two 
principal  elements  in  producing  large  spikes  of  flower.  We 
grow  our  plants  in  pots  of  the  sizes  named,  and  the  majority 
of  strong  bulbs  each  produce  two  flowering  bulbs  and  in  some 
cases  a  small  one  from  the.  top  of  the  old  bulb,  each  pot  having 
tamr  and  five  i^ikes  of  flower. 

^e  Oalanthe  continues  in  beauty  for  a  considerable  time  if 
not  kept  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  too  hot  or  moist  while  they 
aro  flowering.  The  bulbs  require  a  good  season  of  rest  after 
blooming,  withholding  water  until  they  again  show  signs  of 

frowth.  The  evergreen  species  do  not  require  a  long  rest 
rown  scale  and  green  fly  are  troublesome  to  these  plants 
while  growing,  and  must  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
WSUULUC  Babdnet. 


FUMIGATING. 

Toim  editorial  remark  on  page  304  was  correct,  or  I  would 
have  oontradicted  it.  3ir.  J.  Williams  on  page  341  says  he 
lias  used  the  flower  pot,  and  he  is  right  in  his  remark  that 
when  too  hot  it  may  break ;  but  if  he  puts  a  piece  of  copper 
wire  round  the  rim  and  twists  both  ends  tight,  then  turn  them 
ov«r  inside  the  pot,  he  may  work  for  years,  as  I  haye  done, 
mih  one  pot ;  and  if  my  instructions  are  followed  there  is  no 


fear  of  flame  or  need  of  damp  moss  if  the  paper  be  a  little 
damp  as  I  use  it.  Half  a  pound  of  good  tobacco  paper  in  an 
8-inch  pot  is  sufficient  for  a  house  20  feet  by  14,  air-tight ;  and 
if  I  had  large  houses  I  should  adopt  the  same  plan  by  having 
flreclay  vessels  made  to  suit.  The  only  mistake  likely  to  be 
made  is  by  pressing  the  paper  too  firmly  in  the  pot,  thus  pie- 
Tenting  air  passing  freely  to  draw  the  flame  upwards.  After 
one  or  two  trials  anyone  will  manage  it,  and  be  thankful  he 
can  do  without  live  ooal  or  hot  cinders  in  any  form. — ^W.  R.  F., 
Amateur^  Otley, 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW,  May  27th,  28th,  29th,  JlSD  30TH. 
Ybar  by  year  as  the  great  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Society 
ooane  rouiul,  iS^sy  reveal  at  once  the  magnitude  of  the  rasouess 
of  our  chief  nurserymen,  the  excellency  of  culture  as  dbplajred 
by  British  gardeners,  and  the  sympathy  that  both  nuzBeiyman 
and  amateun  have  with  the  Society,  which  is  the  acknowledged 
head  of  practical  and  scientific  horticulture  in  this  country.  When 
we  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  exhibitions  of  five  or  six 
years  ago,  and  contrast  them  with  what  they  are  now,  we  cannot 
but  be  Bstomshed  at  tiie  progress  that  has  been  made  both  as 
legaids  the  magnitude  and  quality  of  the  shows.  This  impSisB, 
if  it  implies  anything,  that  confidence  exists  between  the  repre- 
sentative cultivators  on  the  one  hand  and  the  officials  of  the 
Society  on  the  other.  It  is  understood  and  admitted  that  the 
objects  of  both  are  identical — namely,  that  horticulture  in  every 

branch  shall  be  maintained  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  effi- 
ciency, that  an  Important  industry  shall  be  supported,  and  that 
the  wholesome  influences  resulting  from  the  culture  of  plants  and 
flowers  shall  be  as  widely  as  possible  extended ;  also  that  the 
essentially  useful  branch  of  th«  science — ^the  cultivation  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  shall  have  a  meed  of  encouragement.  To  this  end 
all  the  efforts  are  directed,  and  when  those  efforts  are  exempted 
ill  such  exhibitions  as  the  one  under  notice  we  are  not  surprised 
that  the  influence  and  importance  of  the  Society  and  its  work  are 
increasing  in  public  estimation.  It  is  because  of  the  unity  of 
^ort  that  is  now  being  made,  the  oneness  of  purpose  that  exists 
in  such  a  marked  manner,  together  with  the  mtrinsic  value  of  the 
objects  sought  to  be  attained,  that  the  exhibitions  now  command 
such  a  large  share  of  recognition,  and  meet  with  that  patronage 
which  is  so  powerful  in  giving  an  impetus  to  everything  to  which 
it  is  vouchsafed,  and  so  readily  extended  to  all  that  is  worthy — 
the  patronage  of  the  Roval  Family  of  England.  To  the  counte- 
nance it  has  received  irom  the  various  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  the  Society  owes  much,  and  by  no  representative  body  in 
the  State  is  that  countenance  more  warmly  appreciated  than  that 
which  represents  the  large  and  loyal  body  of  horticulturists. 

The  Royal  oarty  arrived  shortly  before  twelve.  Her  IU)yal 
Hif^hness  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  accompanied  by  the  young 
Pzmcess  Yictoria  of  Wales,  the  Crown  IVinoe  of  Denmark,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  The  other  Royal  visitors — the  Dake  and 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  and  suite— came  later,  the  Duke  of  Teck 
walking  through  the  Show  at  about  three  o'clock.  Their  Royal 
Highn^es  were  received  at  the  entrance  by  Lord  Aberdare, 
President  of  the  Society  ;  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  Yice-Presidoit ; 
Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  Secretary  ;  and  other  members  of  the  OonnoiL 
A  bouquet  of  Rose  buds  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons'  Cheshnnt 
rosery  was  presented  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  on  her  leaving  the 
Gardens.  The  collections  were  closely  examined  and.  greatiy 
admired  by  the  Royal  visitors. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  schedule  we  observe  some  alttfatioDS 
from  the  programme  of  last  year.  There  is  an  inorease  in  the 
number  of  classes,  an  increase  also  in  some  of  the  prises,  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  others— -notably  in  the  JPelargonium 
classes — these  plants  having  a  show  of  their  own  pending.  In 
the  classes  for  Koses  there  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the  yalne 
of  the  prizes,  an  increase  also  in  the  Orchid  classes.  The  mis- 
cellaneous collections  of  plants  have  this  year  received  a  consider- 
able accession  of  encouragement,  and  new  groups  are  included 
of  Rhododendrons,  Gloxinias,  and  Tuberous  Begonias,  all  of 
which  families  are  especially  worthy  of  acknowledgment.  There 
IS  a  slight  decrease  in  the  amount  allocated  to  specimen  plants) 
and  Tree  Ferns  and  large  Palms  are  onutted  from  the  scnednle. 
Last  year  bardv  plants  were  omitted,  this  year  substantial  pdses 
are  provided  for  them,  also  for  certain  cut  flowers  which  were 
not  mcluded  in  the  prize  list  of  1878.  There  is  a  decided  increase 
'in  the  fruit  classes,  although  prizes  are  not  provided  for  a  "col- 
lection," only  two  competitors  enterixig  the  hsts  last  year  in  the 
class  indicated ;  but  the  classes  for  fine  Apples,  Grapes,  Straw- 
berries, and  Cherries  are  increased,  and  there  is  a  class  for  Toma- 
toes which  were  left  out  in  the  cold  last  year.  Vegetables  remain 
the  same  as  before,  except  that  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  offer 
special  prises.    So  much  ixa  the  schedule,  which  a|»peais  to  have 
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been  arranged  with  much  thoaght  and  care  and  U  well  abreast 
of  the  times.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  response.  We  say  emphati- 
cally that  it  is  a  splendid  one.  The  couectiond  are  arranged  in 
two  marquees,  one  600  feet  in  length  commencmg  at  the  entrance 
to  the  cnirdens  from  the  Council-room  and  extending  to  the  large 
tent.  The  long  tent  referred  to  contains  the  Rhododendrons, 
stove  and  greenhonse  plants,  large  Azaleas,  Orchids,  hardy  herb- 
aceons  plants,  Tuberous  Begonias,  fruit,  and  yegetaoles,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  exhibits  being  of  superior  quality  and  some  of  them 
splendid. 

The  principal  marquee  presents  a  magnificent  appearance.  We 
have  seen  it  as  full  before,  but  neyer  so  rich  in  flowering  pla&ts. 
In  the  furnishing  of  the  Exhibition  omamental-foliaged  plants 
haye  usually  predominated  at  past  shows,  but  this  year  flowers — 
sweet  bright  flowers — are  far  in  the  ascendant :  and  the  chief  of 
these  flowers  are  Roses.  Taking  the  centre  oi  the  Show  as  the 
standpoint,  which  is  a  circular  plot  of  lawn  (oyer  which  in 
the  eyening  was  placed  the  electric  Ught),  Roses  are  all  around 
us.  At  one  end  is  Mr.  Turner's  magnincent  nine,  his  twenty 
fresh  and  beautiful  specimens  being  arranged  in  the  side  border 
of  the  tent.  Opposite  to  the  Slough  giants  and  occupying 
two  beds  near  the  other  end  of  the  enclosure  is  Mr.  G^oree 
Paul's  grand  contribution ;  his  nine  specimens  beiog  noble 
examples  of  culture,  and  the  twenty  facmg  them  also  being  of 
immense  size,  fresh  and  fine.  In  one  of  the  principal  side  beds  is 
a  group  of  great  extent  and  richness,  composed  of  well-grown 
moderate-sized  examples  of  Clematises  from  Messrs.  Jackman  and 
Son,  and  for  which  a  gold  medal  was  worthily  awarded.  The 
fine  contrasting  colours  of  these  plants  with  the  surrounding 
Roses  has  a  most  telling  effect.  Facing  the  Clematises  is  a 
superb  and  extensiye  group,  not  for  competition,  arranged  by 
Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Son.  The  bulk  of  this  collection  is  composed  of 
Roses  in  8-inch  pots— dwarf  plants  admirably  grown  and  flowered, 
and  remarkably  fresh,  interspersed  with  elegant  examples  of  the 
Japanese  cut-leayed  Maples  not  quite  so  hi^h  as  the  Itoses,  the 
effect  being  singularly  beautiful.  A  hint  might  be  taken  here  of 
the  suitabuity  of  these  Maples  for  mixing  with  and  relieying 
dense  masses  of  flowers,  such  as  large  Roses,  Azaleas,  and  plants 
of  that  type,  which  often  require  a  foil  to  display  them  to  the 
best  adyantage.  The  end  of  Messrs.  Yeitch's  group  is  occupied 
with  choice  plants,  enumerated  below,  from  uie  rich  stores  at 
Chelsea.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  marquee  is  Mr.  Wills's 
aplendid  arrangement  in  Class  16.  The  sides  of  the  tent  are 
decorated  with  Azaleas,  more  Roses,  collections  of  flowers  and 
foliage  plants,  and  new  plants  in  competition  for  Mr.  Bull's  cups, 
the  comers  of  the  enclosure  being  filled  with  Ferns.  Such  is  an 
outline  of  the  appearance  of  this  i^rand  floral  spectacle.  We  will 
now  refer  to  the  classes,  commencmg  with  the 

Roses. — ^These,  as  before  obseryed,  constitute  the  grand  feature 
of  the  Show.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  nine  plants  Mr.  C. 
Turner  has  the  premier  position.  The  central  plant  is  a  magni- 
ficent example  of  Charles  Lawson  7  feet  high  and  through, 
perfectly  furnished,  and  containing  three  hundred  large  msh 
blooms.  Adjoiningis  a  specimen  with  nearly  or  quite  as  many 
flowers  of  Celine  Forestier,  and  fronting  this  again  is  a  noble 
pyramid  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  magnificent  colour.  The  front 
central  plant  is  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  a  model  of  hi^h  culture 
and  chaste  beauty,  bearing  two  to  three  hundred  charmmg  flowers 

Sst  in  the  best  condition.  Its  near  neighbour — yiz.,  Edouard 
orren,  is  a  sturdy  yigorous  specimen  with  remarkable  flowers. 
La  France  is  charming  in  foliage  and  blooms,  and  rich  is  Madame 
Victor  Yerdier.  The  remaining  Roses  in  this  wonderful  group 
are  Madame  Th^rese  Leyet  and  Yictor  Yerdier,  the  latter  being 
large,  fresh,  and  flue.  Mr.  G.  Paul  is  an  excellent  second  with 
plants  of  enormous  size  and  superior  condition^  the  best  we  re- 
member haying  seen  from  Cheshunt,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  The  central  plant  is  a  wonderful  example  of  Celine  ^res- 
tier,  but  about  one  day  too  old.  The  others  are  John  Hopper  and 
Princess  Maxy  of  Cambridge,  both  immense  specimens  ;  Madame 
Yictor  Yerdier,  extremely  ricn ;  Edouard  Morren ;  Charles  Lawson, 
a  grand  plant ;  Juno,  Anna  Alexieff ,  and  a  most  meritorious  spe- 
cimen of  Dr.  AndiT.  Mr.  Paul  also  exhibits  plants  not  for  com- 
petition, and  excellent  boxes  of  cut  Roses,  and  receiyes  a  silyer 
Flora  medal. 

In  the  open  class  for  twenty  Roses  Mr.  Paul  turns  the  tables  on 
his  great  riyal,  completely  oyerpowering  him  by  the  weight  of 
the  specimens.  The  plants  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  m  the 
preceding  class  and  of  excellent  quality,  notably  President,  Miss 
Ingram,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Horace  Yemet,  Charles  liiwson, 
Madame  Yictor  Yerdier,  and  Edouard  Morren.  Mr.  Turner's 
second-prize  collection  is  composed  of  smaller  plants  but  of 
undeniable  excellence.  A  few  giants  were  arranged  at  the  back, 
but  the  plants  haying  the  finest  blooms  are  those  in  10-inch  pots. 
These  specimens  are  not  more  than  18  inches  high  and  2  to  8  feet 
in  diameter,  and  are  grand  in  blooms  and  foliage.  Madame  La- 
charme,  Madame  Yictor  Yerdier,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marie 
Baumann,  Oxonian^  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Princess  Beatrice,  Camille 
Bemurdin,  and  Yillaret  de  Joyeuse  are  laden  with  blooms  of 
exhibition  quality — a  most  meritorious  group.  The  third  orize 
for  twen^  Boses  was  adjudged  to  Mesvs.  J.  Lane  ±  Son,  ($reat 


Berkhampstead,  for  dwarf,  healthy,  well-bloomed  Bpedmeni  k 
10-inch  pots.  They  also  exhibit  a  collection  for  which  i  wly^ 
Flora  medal  is  awarded.  Mr.  Turner  also  exhibits  a  large  mi. 
cellaneous  collection  of  Roses. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  Roses  there  are  three  conpetitai, 
Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  Miss  Christy,  Coombe  Bank,  Emgitoa- 
on-Thames,  being  far  ahead  of  his  riyals  with  dwari  well-bloomed 
specimens  8  feet  m  diameter  of  Paul  Perras^Edonard  Monen^Uar- 
quise  de  Castellane,  Charles  Lawson,  Paul  Yerdier^  and  GeDtifoli& 
itosea — a  most  meritorious  group.  The  secondpnze  was  awaided 
to  Mr.  J.  Tranter,  Upper  Asienden,  Henley-on-Thames,  whose  c* 
lection  includes  some  Teas  and  a  good  plant  of  Madame  Lachanae; 
the  third-prize  collection  of  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F. Watson, 
Esq.,  Redlees,  consists  of  dwarf  and  sturdy  plants,  but  one  or  two 
of  them  rather  weak. 

Orchids.  —  In  the  open  class  for  fifteen  distinct  speda  or 
yarieties  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbonm,  Esa.,  Loxfoid 
Hall,  Uford,  was  most  justly  awarded  the  first  prize  of  £30  for  a 
superb  group,  including  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Desdrobiom 
nooile,  oyer  4  feet  through  and  3  feet  high,  most  profusely  flower- 
ing. Dendrobium  thjrmflorum  has  fiye  good  spikes ;  the  piettj 
white  Calanthe  yeratrifolia  also  has  fiye.  CJypripedium TiUoeoffl,  a 
grand  plant  in  perfect  health,  has  twenty-one  blooms.  The  bean* 
tiful  Cypripedium  spectabile  is  also  venr  attractiye^d  Cattleya 
Wamen  has  seyen  enormous  flowers  ;  Masdeyallias  Harrjana  and 
Yeitchiana  are  also  good.  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower 
Norwood,  secured  the  second  prize  with  a  deserring  coUectiop, 
eyincing  careful  and  good  culture.  Dendrobium  nooUe  is  again 
fine,  also  D.Wardianum,  Cattleya  Moesise  bearine  fourteen  large 
flowers  J  Lselia  purpurata,  yery  highly  coloured  and  healthy: 
Oncidium  crispum  grandiflorum  nas  fiye  large  branchins  epikes  ot 
bright  brown  flowers ;  O.  Marshallianum  nas  a  fine  branching 
spike  of  large  yellow  flowers.  Messrs.  Jackson  A  Bon  are  thiia 
with  plants  of  ayerage  merit,  somewhat  small  but  healtb]f, 
Cypripedium  barbatum,  Dendrooiums  thyrsiflorum  and  Derooi- 
anum  being  the  best. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  ten  dietinct  plants  ICr.  Child  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  good  specimens  of  YandaBnaTia;  Den- 
drobium nobile,  yery  profiwely  flowered;  Saocolabium  retimm, 
with  two  fine  spikes  ;  Odontogloesum  citrosmum,  with  six  spikea; 
Lselia  purpurata  pallida,  with  eleyen  fine  flowers ;  Cypnpedinm 
pubeecens,  with  three  of  its  yellow  blooms  ;  and  Aeridee  odoratam 
purpurascens.  Mr.  Douglas  being  second  with  fair  planto,  Mas* 
deyallia  Harrvana  Whitboumiana  being  extremdvrich  j  Cattleya 
Mossi^B  and  Odontoglossnm  Andersonianum  also  nne. 

In  the  corresponding  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  B.  S.  WiffisnJ^ 
Upper  HoUoway,  is  first  with  extremely  fine  specimens.  Cypn- 
pedium  Swannianum,  with  oyer  twenty  large  blooms,  is  a  magni- 
ficent plant;  Odontoglossnm  Pescatorei  has  eight  good  spikei; 
Lselia  purpurata  haying  twenty-six  bright  and  beautiful  floweiB; 
Cattleya  Mossiae  has  oyer  twenty  most  delicately  tinted  blooM; 
Odontogloesum  yexillarium  is  aUo  in  good  condition ;  Dendrobinm 
thyrsiflorum,  six  spikes ;  and  MasdeyallU  lindeni,  with  OTerfoiJ 
brightly  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  H.  James  was  placed  b«»™JJ^" 
an  inferior  collection,  including  Cypripedium  barbatuni,  CatUjf* 
Mendelii,  and  Phalsenopsis  Luddemanniana  in  fair  <»nditlon.  «r 
a  group  of  Odontoglossums  Mr.  Bull  staged  a  charming  coIlecQO^ 
and  was  worthily  awarded  the  first  prize— O.  yexUlarium,  in  tnrec 
or  four  distinct  yarieties,  is  yery  beautiful,  as  also  are  thcTaneua 
of  0.  Alexandrw,  0.  Halli,  O.  citrosmum  roseum,  0.  |««*%  "Jf 
0.  cordatum,  the  whole  being  interspersed  with  Gauze  Ferns  (Am- 
antum  gradllimum).  Mr.  Bull  also  exhibits  Dendrobium  snarM- 
simum,  yery  bright ;  D.  superbiens  and  D.  Marshallianum ;  BpB» 
niyosa  in  this  group  is  also  yery  pretty,  and  yery  gay  is  m  new 
Coleus  Harlequin.  .    ^^i-g 

Stove  ahd  Grkknhousb  Plants.— In  the  open  class  wrnrMro 

stoye  and  greenhouse  plants  Messrs.  Jackson  4  Sons,  ^P^ 
gained  the  first  prize  with  a  group  of  medium-sized  Wt^ 

Slants,  including  Boronia  serrulata,  Chorozema  Lowii,  A»»f^ 
e  Nassau,  A.  Stella :  Pimelea  Hendersoni,  freely  Aowerett;^ 
cophyllum  gracile,  Anthurium  Schertzerianum  with  three  ow* 
spathes ;  Erica  depressa,  freely  flowered  and  healthy  bntw^ 
what  irregular  in  shape ;  Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea  ^^V^f^ 
well  trained  and  fiowered ;  Clerodcndron  Balfouiianum,  ▼^^^ 
specimen  of  moderate  size ;  and  Hedaroma  fuchsioides,  * ,  -  j. 
Jl  Peed  &  Sons,  Boupell  Park  Nurseries,  Lower  NorwoodjO^^j 
a  good  collection  of  plants,  including  one  remarkable  ^P^J^^j^ 
Dracophyllum  gracile  oyer  4  feet  in  diameter  and  ^®^*° «  -j^nt 
A  medium-sized  Boronia  pinnata  is  flowering  freely ;  »  ^^J^ 
of  Polygala  Dahnaisiana  u  also  fair.  Seyeral  Azaleas  ««  ^ 
grown.    The  other  specimens  do  not  call  for  special  uobob. 

second  prize  was  awarded.  Tflrkson  isd 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eight  plants  Messrs.  JM»»'^j^ 
Sons  were  first  with  a  collection  of  excellent  ?^^J^%Z^ 
ImantophyUum  miniatum,4  to  5 feet  through, with n^"^ 
and  trusses ;  Boroniapinnata,  yery  good  j  Aphelexis  ^^^^^ 
purpurea  and  rosea;  Hedaroma  tuhpifera  m  ^^°^^^  p^ed and 
tion ;  Erica  fiorida  most  profusely  flowered.  M®^"*:  j-  ^hich 
Sons  follow  with  a  collection  of  meritorious  P^^^^'J^  frtelr 
Tetntheca  eriooidee  is   zemarkably  well  tnuned  tw  n^' 
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flowered.  A  moderate-sized  plant  of  Erica  Cayendishiana  is 
deserring  of  notice  for  the  great  size  and  good  colour  of  the 
flowers.  Epacris  Eclipse  is  good,  also  Erica  profasa,  the  latter 
being  extremely  bright.  Li  the  corresponding  class  for  amateurs 
Ifr.  James  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell, 
produces  a  highly  meritorious  collection  of  healthy  specimens. 
Aialeas  liagnet  and  lyeryana  are  most  profusely  flowered,  the 
indiyidual  blooms  being  extremely  large;  Erica  depressa  also 
healthy  and  floriferous.  Anthurium  Schertzerianum  has  oyer 
forty  rather  small  spathes  but  brightly  coloured,  and  a  small  plant 
of  Clerodendron  BaLtourianum  is  yery  yigorous  and  good.  He 
secured  the  first  prize.  Mr.  J.  Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau, 
Esq.,  South  Roa^  Clapham  Park,  exhioits  a  collection  of  ayerage 
merit,  Chorozema  yaria  nana,  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  and 
Azalea  Stella  being  the  best,  the  latter  bearing  enormous  flowers. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded. 

In  the  open  class  for  eight  distinct  Ericas  there  were  onl^  two 
collections.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  stage  some  fair  specimens 
of  the  following . — ^Erica  afi&nis,  E.  profiua,  E.  depressa,  E.  Yic- 
toria,  E.  Cayendishiana,  E.  mundula,  and  E.  elegans,  well  grown, 
and  bearing  a  moderate  amount  of  flowers.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  B.  Feed  A  Son,  Norbury  Nurseries,  are 
second  with  a  collection  of  plants  of  ayerage  size  and  quality, 
£.  yentricosa  magnifica  bearinp^  fine  blooms,  also  E.  tricolor  Wil- 
8oni,  but  somewl^t  loosely  trained. 

AZALBAS. — In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  nine  plants  Mr.  C. 
Turner  has  the  first  place  for  large  dense^  flowered  informal 
Ibushes,  most  of  the  plants  being  on  stems  2  to  8  feet  high,  the 
heads  8  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  Comtesse  de  Flandres  is  a  yery 
beautiful  rose  with  crimped  petals,  Duchesse  de  Nassau  and  Chel- 
Boniare  rich^  Madame  Cannaert  d'Hamale  delicate,  and  Cedo  NuUi 
distinct  by  its  purplish  mauye  colour.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son, 
Kingston,  Surrey,  are  second  with  plants  yery  irre^lar  in  size  and  of 
moderate  quality.  Mr.Wills  has  tne  third  prize  with  thin  pyramids 
7  to  8  feet  hi^h.  In  the  open  class  for  fifteen  plants  in  pots  not 
exceeding  12  mches  in  diameter  Mr.  Ratt]f^,  gardener  to  R.  Thorn- 
ton, Esq.,  Sydenham  Hill,  secures  the  premier  position  with  blunted 
eones  8  to  4  feet  high  and  densely  flowered.  Extremely  bright 
axe  Chelsoni,  Mons.  Thibaut,  Julifuia,  and  Stella.  The  flnest  of 
the  pinks  are  Model  and  Mrs.  Pry.  Of  the  lighter  colours  Souyenir 
du  FrinoB  Albert  is  distinct  and  yery  beautiful,  and  highly  attrac- 
tiye  are  Mdme.  Ambroise  Yerschafllelt,  Charles  Enke,  and  Mdme. 
Cannaert  d'Hamale ;  and  a  fine  rosy  purple  is  Crotteriana.  Messrs. 
Jyery  A  Son,  Dorking,  are  placed  second  with  plants  of  the  same 
character,  but  less  densely  oloomed.  Rosy  Mom  in  this  group  is 
a  deep-glowing  pink ;  lyeryana,  yery  pure  white  and  good ;  and 
La  Superbe,  a  glowing  scarlet  suffused  with  crimson,  yery  effec- 
tiye ;  Bride  of  Abydos  is  a  fine  creamy  white  flaked  with  rose. 
Messrs.  lyery  also  exhibit  a  large  collection  of  smaller  plants. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  secures  the  tlurd  prize  with  smaller  plants,  mclud- 
ing  such  beautiful  yarieties  as  Grandis,  Eugene  Mazel,  Mons. 
Cuyellier,  yery  bright  scarlet ;  Reine  des  Fleurs,  Alice,  and  Due 
and  Duchesse  de  l^issau.  Souyenir  du  Frince  Albert  is  also  yery 
fine  in  this  collection.  A  sUyer  Banksian  medal  was  also  awarded 
to  Messrs.  lyery  A  Son  for  a  collection  of  Azaleas. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  eight  plants  there  were  three  entries. 
Mr.  Child  gained  the  premier  awaixl  vrith  yery  profusely  flowered 
specimens,  the  indiyidual  flowers  being  also  good.  Due  de  Nassau 
is  remarkable,  Concinnum  good.  Criterion  a  dense  mass  of  blooms, 
Cedo  Nulli  and  Duchesse  de  Nassau  extremely  bright  in  colour, 
lyCTyana  and  Model  also  yery  beautiful :  Mr.  Ratty,  gardener  to 
R.  l&omton,  Esq.,  The  Hoo,  Sydenham,  oeing  second  with  large 
specimens  about  6  feet  hiffh  and  6  through,  but  not  so  profusely 
flowered.  Holfordiana,  Model,  and  G^rgiana  are  the  best,  re- 
markably h^thy,  although  the  flowers  are  somewhat  scattered. 
Mr.  Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham  Road,  was 
third. 

FBLABGONiincs. — ^In  the  open  class  for  nine  show  yarieties  there 
are  two  collections.  Mr.  J.  James,  gardener  to  F.  Watson,  Esq., 
Redlees,  Isleworth,  secured  the  first  prize  with  excellent  speci- 
mens of  Frince  of  Denmarkj  oyer  8  feet  in  diameter,  the  fiowers 
yery  ffood ;  Sultana,  yery  nchly  coloured,  fine  fiowers ;  Frince 
Leopold,  yery  beautiful  and  brilliant,  8  feet  6  inches  in  diameter ; 
Rob  Roy,  yery  regular  and  good ;  Frelate,  good  colour ;  Snow- 
flake,  fine  blooms,  but  few.  A  pretty  collection.  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  is  second  with  good  specimens,  bearing  extremely  fine 
flowers,  but  not  so  profusely  as  in  thepreyious  collection.  Isabella 
has  flowers  ^  inches  across  of  good  colour ;  Ruth,  yery  pretty ; 
Highland  Lassie,  remarkably  bright ;  Claribel,  a  grand  plant  oyer 
4  feet  across,  its  white  flowers  haying  the  two  upper  petals  blotched 
with  bright  pink.  Seyeral  other  yarieties  are  only  in  moderate 
condition  as  regards  the  number  of  flowers.  In  the  open  class  for 
nine  fancy  yarieties  Mr.  James  again  occupies  tbe  nrst  position 
with  a  highly  meritorious  collection  of  plants,  profusely  flowered, 
healthy,  and  ayeragins  8  feet  in  diameter.  £iast  Lynn  is  especi- 
ally noticeable,  also  Mrs.  Graham,  Lucy,  Fanny  Ghiir,  Juliet, 
Frmcess  Teck,  and  Madame  Sainton  Dolby,  extremely  well  grown 
and  flowered;  Mr.  Turner  being  second  with  good  plants,  but 
inferior  to  the  last. 
*  la  the  class  for  a  group  of  not  less  than  thirty  Rhododendnms 


Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Sons,  Great  Berkhampstead,  the  only  exhi- 
bitors, were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  fine  specimens^  bearing 
large  heads  of  good  coloured  fiowers.  The  best  yarieties  are 
Giganteum,  bright  pink  with  good  truss ;  Fastuosum  fiore-pleno, 
pale  purple,  large  heads :  Mrs.  J.  Clutton,  small  heads  of  whitish 

{>ink  fiowers ;  Joseph  Wnitworth,  yery  dark  crimson :  Mammoth, 
arge  heads,  piak ;  Snowdon,  medium-sized  heads  ^of  pure  white 
flowers ;  and  Corre^gio,  bright  crimson  flowers  in  neatly  formed 
heads.    The  collection  was  yery  good  in  all  respects. 

TuBBROUS  BsoONiAa — In  the  open  class  for  not  less  than 
twenty  plants  in  pots  Messrs.  John  !Laing  &  Co.,  Stanstead  Fark 
Nnneries,  Forest  Mill,  were  justly  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a 
superb  collection,  the  best  that  has  eyer  been  exhibited,  including 
the  finest  yarieties  in  commerce.  The  most  prominent  are 
Trophy,  a  good  scarlet;  Massange  de  Louyrex,  yery  brilliant; 
Madame  Oscar  Lamarche,  with  immense  bright  scarlet  fiowers ; 
Comte  de  Hemptienne,  with  extremely  rich  and  finely  formed 
flowers ;  Maude  Churchill,  large  pale  yellow  flowers  ;  Sir  Treyor 
Laurence,  intensely  bright  scarlet ;  Sayill's  Yellow,  small ;  J.  H. 
Laing,  yery  beautiful  flowers ;  Fresident,  extremely  bright ;  Rosy 
Box ;  Mrs.  CoL  Long,  chrome  yellow,  distinct ;  Dr.  Duke,  fine 
form ;  Exposition  de  Sceaux,  large  and  brilliant ;  Baronne  L6on 
Lequay,  aelicate  fiesh  pink ;  Charles  Raes,  large  and  pendulous 
flowers,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  pKarticularise.  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.,  Coyent  Garden,  secured  the  second  prize,  also  for  a 
good  collection.  It  includes  many  of  the  yarieties  already  named, 
and  the  following  in  addition : — Reine  de  Bougiyal,  white : 
Fearcei^  yellow ;  Julia,  scarlet ;  Fetrarque,  scarlet ;  and  Faul 
Masurei,  scarlet.  Messrs.  Jackson  were  third  with  plants  of 
ayerage  merit. 

Gloxinias. — In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  not  less  than  thirty 
plants  Mr.  John  Wills  is  first  with  a  tasteful  group,  the  plants 
being  intermixed  with  Adiantums.  The  fiowers  are  large,  and  the 
colours  rich  and  yaried,  their  general  healthy  yigorous  appear- 
ance preying  careful  cnltiyation.    Mr.  W.  Reeyes,  gardener  to 

C.  Hart,  Esq.,  Beaufort  House,  Lee,  secures  the  second  prize  with 
well-grown  plants  extremely  healthy,  the  fiowers  being  large  and 
richly  coloured.  The  most  noticeable  yarieties  are  Agnes,  Flo- 
rence, Edith,  Dr.  Chittenden,  Isabella,  and  Amy.  A  group  from 
the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  is  also  yery  fine,  including  some 
extremely  beautifnl  yarieties. 

New  Plaivts.— In  the  open  class  for  twelye  plants  introduced 
since  1876  Mr.  W.  Bull,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  gained  the  first  prize 
with  yery  beautiful  specimens  of  the  following — ^Nephrolepis  Duffli, 
fronds  dark  green,  pinnate  ;  pinnae  rounded,  the  apex  of  the  fronds 
terminating  m  four  to  fiye  aiyisions.  Lomaria  discolor  bipinna- 
tifida,  a  yery  elegant  Fern  with  light  green  fronds  about  2  feet 
long.  Hssmanthus  Ealbreyeri,  with  dense  umbels  of  scarlet 
flowers  and  stamens,  the  diyisions  of  the  perianth  being  linear, 
spreading,  and  the  stamens  long.  Dracaena  uoldieana,  a  fine  speci- 
men, yery  distinct.  Anthurium  veitchii.  narrow  dark  green  leayes, 
yery  good  habit.  Encephalartos  Hildeorandi,  elegant  light  green 
leayes.  E.  Freddrici-Gulielmi,  with  stiff,  abrupt,  pubescent  leayes. 
Croton  roseo-pictum,  somewhat  elliptical  leayes,  barred  andyeined 
with  red  and  yellow.  Dieffenbachia  Shuttleworthi,  with  graoe- 
fully  drooping  acuminate  leayes,  marked  with  a  whitish  band 
down  the  centre.  Dracaena  WiUsi,  elegant  recuryed  leayes,  streaked 
with  dark  red.  Bowenia  spectabilis  serrulata,  dark  green  shining 
bipinhate  leayes,  gracefully  drooping :  and  Thrinax  barbadensis, 
a  beautiful  Fan-leayed  Palm.  lur.  John  Wills,  Onslow  Crescent, 
secured  the  second  prize  with  Croton  Frince  of  Wales,  a  spiral- 
leayed  yariety ;  C.  Queen  Victoria,  narrow  acute  leayes  yariegated 
with  red  and  yellow ;  Dracaena  anerleyensis,  yery  dark  elegant 
leayes  ;  D.  terminaUs  alba,  streaked  with  white  ;  D.  maiesti<», 
fine  recuryed  leases  streaked  with  light  red ;  Nepenthes  Conrtiiy 
with  small  pitchers ;  Fritchardia  grandis,  a  magnificent  Fan-leare 
Falm ;  Dieffenbachia  Shuttleworthi ;  Ficus  Grellii,  leayes  dar 
green  and  mncinate;  and  Acalypha  mosaica,  oyate  acuminat 
leayes  blotched  with  red.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  being  third  with 
Dracaena  Bausei,  bright  dark  red  recuryed  foliage ;  D.  Goldieana^ 

D.  superba,  yeir  narrow  red-streaked  leayes ;  Croton  Williamsr. 
leayes  blotched  and  yeined  with  red  and  yellow ;  C.  Frinoe  oi 
Wales,  a  yery  fine  specimen ;  Azalea  Frime  Minister,  of  the  amoena 
type,  yery  bright  fiowers ;  Azalea  Mrs.  Carmichael,  a  good  crim- 
son; Microlepia  hirta  cristata;  and  Adiantum  Williamsi,  yery 
beautiful. 

Mr.  Bull's  Fbizbb.  offered  for  twelye  new  plants  sent  out  by 
him  since  1876. — In  Class  A  for  amateurs  Mr.Rann  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  Croton  princeps,  C.  picturatum,  C.  Hendersoni, 
C.  Williamsi,  Dieffenbachia  illustns,  Lomaria  Dalgaimsiae,  Dracaena 
Rex,  D.  yiyicans.  D.  Robinsoniana,  D.  Goldieana,  and  Eentia  Wend- 
landiana,  all  well  grown.  Mr.  Fenf old,  gardener  to  the  Rey.  Canon 
Bridges,  Beddington,  was  placed  second  with  Fanax  laciniatum, 
Croton  Hendersoni,  C.  Disraeli,  Gymnotheca  Raddiana,  Dayidsonia 
pruriens,  Fitcaimia  platyphylla^Aralia  filicifolia,  Fteris  umbrosa 
cristata,  Chamaedorea  formosa,  Dracaena  yiyicans,  and  D.  Gk>ldie- 
ana.  Mr.  J.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Brayton, 
being  third  with  Aralia  gracillima,  Brahea  filamentosa,  Gymno- 
gramma  Mertensii  dobrydensis,  and  Macrozamia  Mackenzii  in 
addition  to  the  plants  named  in  the  preceding  ooUectionB.    In 
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Hlmrnr  B  for  nwntsrjmim.  Mr.  B.  8.  WiUuuu  obUined  ths  finfe  i 
vim  ivith  CiboUam  pminatom,  DraoAna  B«l,  D.  BobuMonianft)  ^ 
jX  GoldisaDA,  Crotoo  pdnceps^  C.  Williamiii,  0.  DUraelL  Koatia 
Wendlaadii,  Badtoria  cyatiMoides,  Dieffenbachia  Sbattleworihi, 
and  Oalyy^ronoma  Swartcii^  all  in  ezoeUent  condition.  Mr*  John 
Willa  wai  a  fair  second  with  DaTicUonia  pmrioaa,  Groton  Dii- 
neliy  DsMMBoa  Gk>ldieana,  Pftoax  laciniatam,  Anthariun  Yflitohiij 
Lomarm  DalgaunsisB,  and  MVWEal  of  the  spociet  enumMatod 
aboTO.    In  Ciasfos  C  and  D  th«ra  were  no  ontziesi. 

7IHS-P0UA6II  PLA.VTB.— Mr.  Warron  is  many  points  ahsad  of 
olh«c  oompetitors  in  this  oiaas  with  plants  of  groat  sIm  and  high 
onltarok  Aroea  sapida  and  Latania  oorbonica  ane  tvro  spknaBd 
npariiiinn ;  Cjraas  reroluta  is  gnrand ;  very  fins  also  asa  OotoB 
mttltioolor,  U  rariegatnm,  and  C.  anjrostifoUiim,  thesa  plants 
Ittifhttning  the  group  oonsiderably.  The  remaining  speoimens 
ate  good  examples  of  Zamia  Lehmanni  and  Dasylirion  glanonm. 
Mr.  Pcnfold,  gardener  to  Bey.  Canon  Bridges,  Beddington  House, 
Beddington,  is  an  exoellent  second,  the  plants  being  yevr  healthy 
and  fine,  espedall^  Dtaonna  indiyisa  linearis,  l>iefienbaohia 
BMwei,  and  Anthunnm  crystalUnnmj  the  fine  leaves,  however,  of 
the  latter  plant  being  somewhat  injured.  Third  honours  go  to 
Mr.  J.  Ford,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Meegaw,  Bsq.,  Windermere  House. 
Upper  Norwood,  for  meritorious  plants,  Diesenbaohia  Bowmanni 
bwng  a  gnnd  specimen  and  the  othf^s  good,  especially  Areca 
latesoeae  and  Cyeas  revolnta.  Four  oompetitora  entered  the  lists, 
Qroton  nndulatum  in  Mr.  Doa|flas's  group  being  in  splendid  colour. 

FiuuiB. — ^In  the  class  for  six  stove  and  sreenhouse  Ferns  Mr. 
Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Toir,  Garbiand  Hall,  Ewell,  has  the  premier 
honour  with  a  collection  of  very  great  merit.  The  back  plants-^ 
Cibotinm  Schiedei  has  a  spread  of  about  9  feet,  and  is  rMuarkably 
dwarf  and  fresh ;  Gleicheaia  Mendelii,  nearly  6  feet  in  diameter, 
is  a  model  piaait:  and  Dicksonia  antarctica  is vezy  fresh.  The 
front  plants  are  GReichenia  microphylla,  compaot  and  good ;  Adi- 
antum  farleyense,  nearly  8  feet  across  and  remarkably  healthy ; 
and  a  large  and  well-furnished  example  of  Todea  (lieptoptens) 
Baperba,  a  »lendid  example  of  culture.  The  second  prise  waa 
aiwarded  to  Mr.  Baan,  hardener  to  J.  Warren,  S»q.,  Handcross 
Park,  Sussex.  Cyathea  dealbata  is  very  good,  Gleichenia  mioro- 
phyllift  exoellent,.  D»  glauoescens  is  also  very  fine,  and  Davallia 
Mooieaaa  fteeh  and  good.  The  others  call  for  no  comment.  Mr. 
Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitboum,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  was 
awarded  the  third  prize  for  irregniar-Bized  but  remarkablj  healthy 
specinienB.  Dicksonia  antarctica  in  this  coUeotion  is  a  fine  p]ant 
and  a  distinct  variety  with  grand  drooping  fronds.  A  few  {Maata 
ai  the  same  variety  may  be  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  ai^  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  species*  Davallia  potyantha  aud  Pteris 
soaberula  are  worthy  of  notice  in  this  group.  Four  collections 
ave  staged  in  the  dasa.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six  store 
or  greenhouse  Feme  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  is  the  only  exhibitor, 
and  was  worthilgF  adjudged  the  first  prize  for  excellent  speoimens. 

H ABDT  PLAinn.'-ili  the  class  for  a  group  Mr.  B.  Parker,  Tooting, 
tiie  only  exhibitor,  seouved  the  first  prise  with  a  pretty  ooUection, 
ineloding  Dianthns  negleotus,  Saxifmga  Maweaaa,  Pieonia  tenul- 
Mia  flore-pleno,  Spiima  japonica,  Iris  speotabilis,  Buphorbiapilosa 
nnjor,  Primula  japonica,  Trollius  asiaticas,  Pseonia  offlciaaiis  flov»> 
l^no,  Nansissus  bulbooodium,  Caltha  palnstris  fl.-^*,  Iris  Sultan, 
DoBonioam  asiataoam.  Orchis  maculata  superba  vrith  fifteen  fine 
spikes ;  Saxifraga  granulata,  S.  rotundifofia  hixsuta,  ThaUctram 
rabeUiun^  TrolUus  americanus,Yeronica  gentiaaoides,and  a  baekst 
ol  Ina-nndioanlis,  all  very  interesting.  Messrs.  Oeborn  of  Fnlham 
exhibit  a  beautiful  oolleotion,  but  not  for  competition.  The 
meet  notioeable  are  Gkntiana  acaulis,  O.  vema,  Cypripedium  oai- 
aei^us,  Phlox  snbulata  violaoea,  Cytisus  prsscox,  Phlox  divarioata, 
narcissus  bolbocodium,  and  Yinoa  nana  punioea. 

GiROtrPB. — ^These  added  greatly  to  the  diversity  and  beauty  of 
iihfrllixhibition.  In  the  olass  for  a  groiip  of  misoellaneous  plants 
amaged  for  effect,  and  oocnpying  space  not  exceeding  800  s<|nare 
fast,  Mr.  Wills  occupies  the  extreme  end  of  the  marquee  with  a 
mognifieent  arrangement.  Lofty  Palms  reaching  to  the  canvas 
oTerhaag  smaller  yet  not  small  Ferns,  and  such  omasMntal 
fbUaged  plants  as  DracsBaas.  At  the  base  of  these  are  grouped 
Calceolarias,  Spirseas,  and  Pelarffoniums.  Towards  the  front  the 
fionp  is  oaipeted  with  Selaginellas,  in  which  are  dotted  large  An* 
tnunums,  Phyllotsonium  Undeni,  Yucca  filamentosa  vaclegata, 
Caktdiums)  Gloxiniaa,  and  Orchids--a  group  of  great  r&ehness, 
elegance,  and  beauly,  which  was  worthily  awarded  the  first  prise. 
MmsEB.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Forest  HilL  London,  reoeive 
tbe  seoond  prize  for  a  collection  of  great  excellence,  both  tfaa 
fiowering  and  foliaged  plants  being  in  superior  condition,  and  the 
whole  arranged  with  great  taste.  Tuberous  Begonias,  Gloxiaias, 
Beatfas,  Primula  anunna,  and  Aialeae  are  very  bright  in  this 
oaUection.  Mr.  Aldous,  Gloooester  Boad,  South  Kensington, 
azraaged  a  group  both  ohaste  and  novel.  It  is  composed  almost 
wholly  of  white-flowered  plants,  Stocks,  Spirseas,  4kc»,  intentpeised 
with  Ferns,  and  was  placed  equal  third  with  Messrs.  Peed  A  SonsL 
Boupell  Park,  Nurseries,  Norwood,  who  arranged  a  rather  crowded 

St  good  collection.  For  a  group  of  misoellaneous  plants  in  bloom 
r.  B.  S.  Williams  nobly  won  tne  first  position  Vith  a  very  large, 
rich,  and  varied  arrangement.  Magnolia  Soulangeana,  Asaleas, 
Boronias,  Aphelexis,  Ixoias,  HeathS|  Pelargoniums,  Franoisosas, 


Anthuiama,  EhododaodroBs,  Genetyllkea,  Dendzoblnias,  Psb^ 
gaias,  and  Gloxinias  tastefully  amuaged,  were  included  ia  tti 
extremely  cheerful  gronp» 

For  a  group  of  fine-foliaged  plante  Mr.  Baan  wis  awatdsd  the 
fiiBt  prize  for  a  ooUeotioB  of  undeniable  aarit,  the  plants  boar 
large  and  in  superior  condition.  They  are  chiefly  fine-ftiiapi 
pdantSy  and  being  well  arranged  produee  a  Tery  richeiEectb  MsiaiL 
Mooper  &  Co.  were  placed  second  with  an  riegant  croup  of  ipee^ 
meaa.  The  centre  is  oocapied  by  Palms,  and  filled  up  with  Cts* 
tons,  Manota  sebrina,  and  Calaainma,  edjgod  ynih  ff^lffiTwllft  uA 
Qaladinm  argyrites. 

Mr.  Boiler  exhibited  a  iproupol  auocukHit  plants  ia^iat  nnl^i 
and  was  awarded  a  silver  Baaksian  medal. 

From  the  Society's  ^aiden  at  Chiswiokoaae  a  gvoop  of  FriwJa 
japonica  and  Ibens  gibcaltarica ;  a  group  ^of  sisdby  small  AokM 
very  profusely  fiowered,  including  some  eaaoeUant  varietiee— via, 
Duo  de  Nassau,  Souvenir  de  Lton  Maennant^  Marie  hMmty 
Yander  Cmssen,  and  Sijgismnad  Buoker ;  a  gromo)  of  TshKoaa 
Begonias  in  pots,  and  six  plants  of  BoUiaacn's  uaifse  Palate 
goninm.    All  in  exoellent  condition. 

Several  ooUeotionB  of  great  merit  are  anaaged  net  fn  oon^ 
tition.  Mesen.  Yeitoh's  extansiye  oontribution  ia  allndsi  to 
above,  and  besides  the  Boses  there  not&oed  we  observed  the 
following  plants,  which  oonsUtiita  a  bank  of  ranaikaUs  bssntjt 
—The  central  plant  on  the  highest  part  of  the  akpiag  bank  is  a 
orand  spoeimen  of  Anthurium  Bohertserianun^  with  over  fntf 
fioespauiea;  a  graceful  speeimen  of  Mimolepia  hirtaorisUta* 
immediately  below,  the  bulk  of  the  group  being  compoied  «£ 
Orchids  and  new  flowering  and  foliage  plante.  Wemajes^eoi^ 
alhr  note  the  following  :^Boroiiia  emer,  rich  dark  pmk  pea* 
dnlonB  flowen  $  Adiantum  speoioeum,  large  bipinnaitp  fnnda,  the 
pinnules  deeply  creaated ;  A.  ItUddemanniaaum,  peculiar  maadiah* 
curled  pinmues :  Saooolabium  gottatum,  with  aix  fine  spkas  { ShiH 
dodendron  Duchess  of  Tock,  cinnamon  yeUow,  line  tns^  Oi^ 
oidium  concolor,  Aerides  Yeitchii,  A.  Iieldingi,  Aialea  mdica 
Lfr  Flambeack  Hjeeaaanthus  dnnabarinna,  Aralia  YeitoUi,  the 
peooliar  Iris  iberiea,  the  brilliant  Gesnera  maerantha,  Ispaagas 
plnmosus,  very  graceful ;  Epidendrum  n^ringsethyisus,  BMnsena 
letnsa,  and  a  pan  of  carnivorous  plants,  moln^Ung  DroMra  capm* 
sis,  D.  rotundifolia,  C«>halotDs  foUioularis,  Desvaoxia  tmmoi^ 
Sarracenia  psittaeina,  Darlingtonia  oalifomica,  andDionfliaania* 
cipula.  Messrs.  Yeiteh  were  awarded  a  gold  Bankaian  aedsl  far 
Boses  and  Maplee,  and  a  similar  medal  for  now  and  ran  plaata. 

Mr.  B.  a  Williams  has  a  large  and  elegant  map,  paamy^ 
oompoeed  of  foliaged  plants,  such  as  Dracaenae,  Grotons^teb,  itttsi* 
mixed  with  Ferns  and  Palms,  also  inoludin^  a  few  Gretens  aad 
pans  of  Uie  riohly  coloured  Coleus  Kentiah  Fire,  Adiaatoa 
WilliamsiL  Bertolonia  Yan  HoutteL  and  Sanaeenia  sangaaBRs.  k 
silver  Bankuan  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Cuthneh  A  Son,  Highgate,  exhibit  a  group  of  censUtf* 
able  extent  and  merit  compoMd  principally  ol  luHdwooded  flow- 
ing plants.  Erica  candidissima  is  very  nn&  also  Bouvaidia  ja^ 
mmoides  and  Tettatheoa  eriooides  hirsuta.  Inter^ersed  sie  good 
lUntias,  Tueoaa,  aad  Araooaria  eaoaba.  A  aimikr  aosaid  was 
granted,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Osbom  A  Soaa,  Fulham,  for  a  oont* 
Bponding  group,  chiefly  oonsisting  of  healthy  Pahas,  PmounB} 
Crotons,  CahMUume,  Aa,  brightened  with  Anthnrinm  SehsvtMm 
anum  and  Acacias ;  and  Messrs.  Dwk  BadclyfiEe  exhibit  arooksc; 
embellished  with  Ferns  with  water  trickling  fkom  the  nMfai]Bt» 
the  pool  below—a  highly  artistic  azrangement. 

Cut  FLOwnt&-*^In  the  olass  for  a  group  of  hacdy  flowen  in  aaps» 
rate  bunches  Mr.  B.  Parker  waa  plaoed  first  with  Trollius  aaann» 
nus.  Genista  purganB,Bhododendron  guttatUApictum,Irissal^Br» 
esoens,  Iris  Sultan,  Malos  fioribunda.  Magnolia  hybrids  Leepai^ 
Ulex  europsea  flore-pleno.  Aponogeton  diataohyoa,  aad  Qtniata 
prascox,  all  verr  beautiful  and  fresh.  Miessn.  Hooper  A  Oa  «■» 
second  also  with  a  very  pretty  collection,  including  many  of  «• 
spedee  and  varieties  noted  m  td&e  last  exhibit.  In  the  oiaaB  for 
cut  Pansies  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Yine  Nursery,  Bath,  is  first  ma 
coUeotion  of  immense  blooms,  very  riohly  oolonied  aad  ol  CBSb 
form ;  Mr.  H.  CatloT,  14,  Claverton  Buildinga,  Bath,  being  MBd^ 
also  with  remarkably  iarse  aad  well-eokmred  bioomsi  J^v  u 
Parmley,  Park  Side.  6.W.,  exhibita  three  elegant  bridal  andtaU 
bouquets.  Mr.  Aldous,  florist,  GHouneater  Bead,  also  tihinv 
some  gtaoefully  deooiated 


Messrs.  Wm.  Paul^  Walthaan  Cross,  eahibst  boses  of  cat  Bmm 
including  the  followmg  exoellent  varieliest— Madame  FatoolDW 
of  Waltham,  Mair^hal  Niel,  Baronne  de  BothsobikL  Kipbeto^ 
Xavier  Oiibo,  Camille  Beraardin,  Madame  Margottin,Mana  Ba» 
mann,  Yiotor  Yerdier,  aaid  Soovenir  d'nn  Ami  in  fine  caoditie^ 

FUUIT. 
Taking  into  oonsiderafcion  the  extremely  dull,  oold,  and  Q^ 
propitious  spring,  a  very  fine  or  extensive  di^lay  of  fw  ccwa. 
8oaroely  bo  expected.  The  class  for  Black  Hamburgh  6ka|)eaiaue 
best  in  this  section  of  the  Show,  some  of  the  examples  being  ^«T 
good  indeed,  as  also  are  the  Strawberries  and  Melons.  T^  Y^? . 
Giapes  are  very  green  and  unripe.  A  row  of  ^•^•^'■''^J?^!? 
of  the  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  Strawberry  from  the  ^oem*^ 
Ghiswiok  gardens,  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  fruitaod  tege« 
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tables,  helped  to  make  that  oonMr  ol  a  ipwy  fine  ahov  higUj 
3ttractiTe. 

FiHB  Apples.  —  In  the  open  claas  for  two  fruits  there  are 
imo  entries.  No  fint  iniae  was  awaided.  Mr.  Kntland,  gardener 
te  His  Qiaee  the  Daxe  of  Biohraond  and  Grordon,  secures  the 
Moond  lor  a  fair  fruit  of  Charlotte  Bothschild  and  a  small  QueeD  $ 
and  Hx.  J.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Toir,  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell, 
is  third  for  two  small  Queens.  For  one  Queen  Pine  there  are 
4klso  two  entries.  Mr.  Rutland  gained  the  first  priae  with  a 
XBoderate^ixed  fruit,  and  Mr.  Child  the  third  for  a  smaller  example. 
1b  the  olass  for  fmt  Smooth  Cayoine  there  is  only  one  entiy. 
Xr.  Q.  T.  ICUcs,  gavdsner  to  Lord  Osuringtoo,  Wycombe  Abber, 
«fca0B8  ffoad  trait,  and  was  awavded  the  first  pnm;  and  lur. 
JBntiaaa  is  the  cmfy  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  any  ether  TarietT, 
«tafing  a  modeotata-siasd  but  perfectly  ripened  Charlotte  Hath- 
«citald  which  merits  the  first  pnse  awarded. 

GSAPJHL— The  class  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs  is 
■an  excdkBt  one,  there  being  nine  entries.  The  first-prize  bunches 
«lRged  by  Xr.  P.  Edwards,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tristram,  Powley, 
laphook,  are  rather  loose,  out  in  other  respects  are  very  good. 
Those  staged  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  gardener  to  the  Marehioness  of 
Ciaiadeii.  imd  >wmeh  gained  the  second  prise,  are  extremely  well 
coieiMid^  bat  the  faonchee  are  yery  loose,  and  in  marked  contrast 
tothe  ihnd^iiae  lotstagsd  by  Mr.Bones,  gardener  to  D.  Mcintosh. 
IBsq.,  Hayermg  Park,  Bomford,  which  are  yery  compact  and 
ceod}  colour  only  being  a  little  deficient.  There  was  no  competi- 
wm  B  the  class  for  any  other  yariety  of  Black  Grapes.  One  stand 
<mly  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  staged,  which  came  from  Mr. 
X  Maher,  gardener  to  C.  AUhueen,  Esq.,  Stoke  Court,  Blouf^h, 
^irhich  wete  aiwgdod  the  first  prise,  although  far  from  being  ripe. 
Vbt  three  hunches  of  any  othor  yariety  of  White  Qrapes  there 
flBs  two«nteiesL  Mr.  J.  Atkins,  gatdener  to  OoL  Lloyd  Lindsay, 
jMikmgt  Pack,  Wantage*  is  fast  with  Buokland  Bwestwater, 
:«Bd  Mr.  P.  Sdmravds  second  with  the  same  yariety,  both  staging 
jPOod-Mred  bunehes,  the  berries  also  laroe  but  somewhat  gieen, 
'Three  banebes  of  Foster's  Beedling  sent  by  Mr.  Bannsrman,  gar^ 
4ai€r  to  Lonl  Bs^t,  Blythfield,  Bugeley,  which  should  haye  been 
•aiagud  in  this  class,  but  were  unfortunately  wrongly  entered,  or 
otherwise  would  certainly  haye  been  placed  first. 

"TMJkfyam  akd  Nbotarisis.— Only  one  dish  of  Peaches  is  staged, 
which  eame  from  Mr.  J.  Maher  and  gained  the  first  prise,  the 
yariety  being  Stirling  Castle.  There  are  two  dishes  ai  Kectarines. 
ThomtjMpae  being  gained  by  Mr.  Maher  with  highly  coloured 
•and  good^ised  fruit  ol  Hunt's  Tawny,  and  the  second  by  Mr.  J. 
Msh,  gardener  to  Br.  Puller,  New  Shoreham,  Sussex,  for  a  good 
well-ook>uTed  dish  of  Yiolette  H&tiye. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  is  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  classes  for  Cherries, 
{[aining  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  two  dishes  with  fine  dishes 
of  Black  Circassian  and  Elton,  and  in.the  single  dish  class  with 
31ack  Circassian. 

Stbaw^xbrixb. — ^Two  eolleetions  are  staged  in  the  class  for 
three  dishes  distinct.  Mr.  Q-.  Korman^  gardener  to  the  Marauis  of 
Batisbiii7,^Hatfleld  Park,  being  firet  with  splendid  higfaly-ooloured 

»er,  Sir  J.Ptacton,  and  PresideBt;  the  second 
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pQSJtkB  being  eeearad  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bridgman,  gevdsmer  to 
T.  BaoMrs  Oochs,  Eaq.,  Thames  Bank,  Marlow,  for  axeeUent 
4Utm  of  Mjmttf a  Eleanor,  Sir  G.  Napier,  and  President  Zn  the 
■ii«le  dish  dass  thore  are  fiye  entries.  Messrs.  Barnwell  4k  Til- 
hmy,  The  Onvperlea,  Worthing,  are  fiistwith  a  yery  fine  dish  of 
TkoataMe  Hericsart  de  Thury ;  Mr.  Q.  Norman  second  with  a 
fine  dish  of  Sir  J.  Aaton;  and  Mr.  Butiand  third  with  a  good 
«AofeirC.N«Diec. 

MaLQHfl/— In  tne  oIam  lor  one  Melon  thve  are  nine  entries, 
Mr.  C.  Deayen,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  0.  B.  B.  Hay,  Harwood 
Iittige,  Buniuiig  Hill,  Staines,  securing  the  first  position  with 
WiadMr  Gem,  a  ■oarlet-fieehed  yariety  of  fine  size  and  flayonr 
4Mid  beantifulty  nettad.  Mr.  J.  Chilton,  gardener  to  T.  Taylor, 
M^uAfftoai  Bowant  House,  Tetsworth,  Oxon,  is  second  with  a 
moo  linit  of  Queen  Bmma ;  and  Mr.  G.  Gk>ldsmith,  Hollanden, 
Xoahridge,  third  with  Bead's  Hybrid.    This  okss  is  yerygood. 

TttCATOOfc^Mr.  W.  Iggttlden,  gardener  to  B.  B.  Wingfiald 
Bahar,  Bsq^  OneU  Hall  Boarford,  is  first  with  a  sfdendld  dish  of 
tepioTsd  Tvp^y ;  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  second  with  Stunf  eidiaa,  yezy 
pwd,  and  Jb.  Kntland  thiid. 

yiGBTABLIB. 

Bstvsaal  antries  were  made,  but  two  eoUeotions  of  yegetables 
-tehf  wwe  staged.  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles  is  first  with  a  ganeiaJLhr  good 
^olbafciMi,  consisting  of  Btamferdian  Tomatoas,  OanadiaTi  Wonder 
Beans,  Tender^aad-True  Cueumben,  The  Queen  Qaioas,  Nantes 
Mom  OMTOta,  Unique  Pees,  Cattell's  Eclipse  Broccoli,  Mushrooms, 
A«!pAii«ns,  and  Veitoh's  Ashleaf  Potatoes.  Mr.  W.  Ifl»uiden  is 
4^  fiiioee  second,  his  best  dishes  being  Trophy  Improyed  Tomatoes, 
CoL  ^b^lor's  Montreee  Cucumher,  Carter's  Adyanoer  Beans, 
Tcitch's  Ashleaf  Potatoes,  and  Ycgetable  Marrows.  A  hundred 
4iehes  of  Badishes  cama  from  the  trial  grounds  at  Chiswiok. 

Mirwmfl.  SuTTOir  4t  Boms'  Prubs.— In  the  cbiss  for  collections 
d  jKakMis  and  CnoBmbeiB  two  excellent  collections  are  staged, 
the  best  being  from  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  gardener  to  Lord  0.  Fitsgerald, 
Oakl^  Court,  Windsor.    The  Cucumbezs  are  Eirklees  HaU  I>efi« 


aace,  Duke  of  Oonaaiu^t,  aad  Mar%aia  ol  Lome ;  the  Meh»i0 
hemg  The  S<iave^  tfa»  Evl  of  Beaconafield,  and  QM^  Hybrid. 
Mr.  Atkins  is  a  |^»od  aeoond ;  his  fniit,  ho«ayer,  of  the  Earl  ci 
BeMoasfield  being  unripe,  the  other  Makms  staged  by  him  aia 
both  his  own  saewigs,  one  of  tbem— Lockiiige  Hybrid,  beinir  yeiy 
fino  and  beaidifuBy  «etted-«a  variety  of  ocmsideraUfi  premise. 

VRUIT  AND  FLQBAJi  COMMITTXBS. 

Frvit  €oif]tEm«.-*H«nrf  Webb,  Bso,,  in  the  chaur.  M<. 
Biyan,  Wisrton  PfaM>e,  Maidstone,  exhi1»ted  lesur  plates  of  Apples 
in  fur  oondiftion;  Northern  Greenhig.  Gooseberry  Apple,  and 
Prenoh  Boyal  being  good.  Mr.  Bussell,  gardener  to  J .  W.  Wil- 
son, Bh].,  Oatkttds  Park,  Weybridge,  sent  a  aeedhng  Mekm,  a 
cress  between  Cox's  Golden  Gem  and  Beid'a  Scarlet,  hnt  it  was 
not  oensiderad  auffleiently  distinct  to  merit  a  certwcate.  Mr. 
KilUek  of  Maidstone  sent  a  collection  of  Apples  in  snperior  oenr 
diticn,  ereory  dish  baing  sound  and  in  good  colour. 

Floraj<  OOMif  inEB.— Br.  Bennr  in  the  chahr.  Messrs.  Yeitdh 
exhibited  saresal  planti,  of  which  the  following  w«re  eerUflcated : 
Croten  ByMMiaaum,  with  pretty  three-lobed  leayes,  elegantly 
marked  wi^  red  streaks  and  yeins ;  Gloxinia  I>n<^ese  of  Oonr 
naught,  an  extremely  beautiful  yariety,  with  fioweo  of  medium 
size,  rich  crimson  scarlet  in  the  throat  and  centres  of  l^e  lobei^ 
Uie  margins  of  the  latter  being  pure  white ;  for  Azilea  molha 
Arthur  de  WareUo,  bearing  compact  globular  heads  of  pale  oraps 
fiowers.  They  also  exh^ted  Mw^olia  Souhki)kgeana  and  lii 
yariety  »igm  for  centiasting.  Pint-class  certificates  wete 
awarded  to  hbr.  B.  Bean  ler  Polyanthua  snperbus,  yery  rich  dadE 
chocolate  colour  with  a  brif^t  yoUow  eye,  a  beautiful  plant  j  and 
for  Primuhk  sikhiniffiwis,  witili  pale  sdJ^huir-coloured  semowbat 
pendnlona  flowers  and  elUptical  leayes.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  waa 
awarded  a  fint-dass  certificate  for  an  extremely  fine  se«i<lo«hl0 
white  Asalea  MadeUne.  a  yaluid4e  yariety  on  account  of  its  fiori* 
fevous  habit  and  large  blooms.  A  yo*e  el  thanks  was  acemded  to 
Mr.  Hodgea,  gardener  to  B.  Wright,  Biq.,  GmyeUy  HiU,  BirfstaiAi 
ham,  for  a  superb  flower  otf  I^lia  puri^niata  Wrightii  s  and  te 
Messre.  Crippa  A  Son  lor  some  good  Glematises.  A  basket  of  • 
fine  double  pale  yellow  Primreee  Cloth  of  Gold,  with  flowen  neaifa[ 
2  inches  in  diameter  was  exhibited  by  Messre.  Garter  dr  Co.,  «a« 
Mr.  Oannell  had  a  yote  of  thanks  for  a  box  of  Pelaigwiww 
Meconopsis  nepalensis,  from  the  Society's  garden  at  Chisw4ek,«aa 
highly  CGinm0nded.  Pint^ass  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Blwes,  Qireneeater,  for    Pritillaria  reonrva   and   Cypripediam 

Ssbescens  major.  Mr.  Speed,  gardener  to  the  Buke  of  BeyonahiliE^ 
hatsworth,  was  awarded  a  second-class  oertifieate  for  AinavyUis 
Indy  Louisa  Bgertcn,  a  good  fiower  with  the  lecnrred 
diyimoBs  streaked  in  the  centre  with  crimaen. 

HOiBXICTTLXtXBAIi  8TBUGTUBB8,  IMFLBMBKT8»  OABDBK 

APPLIAKCae,  4C. 

These  are  tolerahfy  numerous.  Amies'  Chemical 
paay,  79,  Mark  Lane.  B.C^  exhibit  samples  of  Amies  Msnnre. 
Blake  A  McKenzie,  School  Lane,  Liyerpool,  a  yaried  colleofcion  of 
garden  rsquisitfls.  J.  H.  Oritchl^,  Grosyenor  Works,  CAwltsiduDn, 
patnt  heat  aagnlators ,  for  which  a  silyer  Banksian  modal  was 
awarded.  John  Crowley  A  Co.,  Sheffield,  ^'Inyincible"  memmm 
machines-— Edwaid's  patent-Hxmunended.  BouHon  A  Co.,Lambeth 
Pottery,  terra  ootta  yases,  Ac  Mr.  J.  Oayen  Pox,  Bqyal  Hevti* 
cultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  iwelye  rustic  summer  houaesi 
Aa  Messn.Po6ter  A  Peanon,  Hortictiltnral  Builders,  BeaBtan,NottB, 
samples  of  patent  slot  throttle  yaWe,  awarded  a  silyer  BankHian 
medal  and  commended  for  simplicity.  Thomas  Green  A  Bon, 
M  and  66.  Blackfriars  Boad,  Green's  patent  lawn  mowers  and 
garden  roUera,  the  merits  of  which  are  so  well  known  as  to  require 
no  oomment.  Joseph  Bayis,  iH>  and  i^,  Crampton  Stseet.  Newina- 
ton  Butts,  collection  of  Boyal  Polytechnic  barometers  andseientiniB 
instruments.  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  Boyal  Pottery,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  terra  cotta  yases  and  flower  pots,  commended.  Thomas 
McKensie  A  Boos,  16,  Holbon  Yiadnat,  lawn  mofwam*^e 
**  President."  The  Pankiibanon  Pumiihing  Ironmongery  Compaq^ 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Turabnll,  Manager),  66,  Baker  Street,  Portman  flquaro, 
rustic  garden  furniture,  Ac,  a  good  display.  Prontioe  Broe,, 
Stowmaihet,  samples  of  their  stimulating  manure.  BnnsomaBf 
Sims  A  Head,  Orwell  Works,  Ipewioh,  royersiUe  <*  Antanwloit,**, 
and  horse-power  lawn  mowers.  W.  Bichardson  A  Co.,  Hmtifwl 
tural  Builden,  Darlington,  agreonhonse,  glass  wall  pffoteatoc^nnd 
boUen,  a  large  and  fine  contribution.  _J.  G.  Smeaton  A_C<^| 
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Ghofravd,  Ipswich,  horticultural  casket  and  case  of  patent  buddiiig 
kniyes :  and  Whitboum  dk  Young,  4,  Ludgate  Circus  Buildings, 
fiower  aoxea,  decooated  by  the  xylo^phic  process  (Whitboum's 
patent).  A  great  improyemant  in  wmdow  boxes,  whioh  are  made 
of  zinc,  the  ooaamental  woodwork  being  rsadiiy  mo^fnUe  by  n 
simpla  and  eftoient  oontriyanoe. 

GONTXBSAZIOira. 

This  was  held  on  Tuesday  eyening,  the  opening  hour  being  nine 
o'clock.    The  doors  might  with  adyantage  haye  oeen  opened  fiye 
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minntes  sooner,  aod  no  doubt  would  lutTe  been  if  any  of  tlw 
anthoritiee  had  obeerred  the  crush  at  the  entrance— ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  evening  dresses  standing  on  saturated  ground,  and 
the  rain  falling  freely.  The  Exhibition  was  illuminated  hj  the 
electric  light,  one  light  being  in  the  entrance  Testlbule,  twelre  m  the 
long  tent,  three  in  the  large  marquee,  and  three  in  the  consenra- 
tory.  One  li^ht  of  the  British  Electric  Lighting  Company  (the 
central  one)  in  the  marquee  was  a  failure ;  the  others  yery  yivid. 
The  same  Company's  lights  in  opal  globes  on  standards  in  the 
long  tent— fitted  with  Wyld's  patent  carbon  holders,  the  electric 
current  being  supplied  by  Wyld's  patent  electro-magnetic  induc- 
tion machine— were  the  most  successful,  the  light  being  briUii|nt, 
but  not  oppressire.  In  the  same  tent  light,  but  a  little  less 
brilliant,  was  supplied  by  the  Soci^td  Gt^n^rale  d'Electricit^,  with 
the  Jablochkoff  candle.  The  entrance  vestibule  and  conservatoiy 
were  brilliantly  lighted  by  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers.  As  a  light 
for  fiower  shows  Wyld's  patent  proved  the  most  satisfactory,  the 
naked  lights  being  suitaole  for  placing  at  a  high  elevation  for 
illuminatmg  large  spaces.  Only  the  curk  flowers,  such  as  the 
crimsons,  were  affected  by  the  light,  and  those  flowers  assumed  a 
slightly  bluish  tint.  The  blue  flowers  were  not  altered  in  appear- 
ance, neither  were  the  jellows,  both  colours  appearing  precisely 
the  same  as  during  dayhght ;  white  flowers  and  green  foliage  were 
similarly  unaffected.  &kve  some  portions  of  the  large  marquee 
the  Exlubition  had  a  fine  effect,  the  impoeine  masses  of  flowen 
and  the  rich  dresses  of  the  ladies  forming  a  Drilliant  spectacle ; 
and  the  band  of  the  Boyal  Horse  Guards  (Blue)  stationed  in  the 
conservatory  proved  a  great  attraction  to  the  company,  which, 
considering  the  rainy  night,  we  were  surprised  to  see  was  such  a 
large  one.  The  evening  was  rendered  additionally  interesting, 
enjoyable,  and  instructive  by  the  members  of  the  Queckett  Micro- 
scopical Cnub  kindly  exhibiting  their  instmments  in  the  eastern 
annexe  of  the  conservatory.  llearly  fifty  microscopes  were  free  to 
all  visitors,  the  objects  for  examination  being  portions  of  plants 
and  flowers,  seeds  and  insects,  as  for  instance  Dionsea,  Edelweiss, 
spiral  vessels  of  plants,  the  Phylloxera,  the  Colorado  Potato 
beetle,  Bose  blight,  Baspberry  seeds  three  thousand  years  old, 
moving  plants  in  water  taken  from  the  wayside  after  rain,  and 
many  other  objects  of  equal  interest  but  too  numerous  to  mention. 
This  portion  of  the  Exnibition  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
visitors,  to  whom  the  members  of  the  Club  ref  errea  to  so  generously 
afforded  so  nch  a  treat. 

Such  is  the  Show — so  far  as  time  has  permitted  us  to  describe 
it — a  Show  of  intrinsic  merit,  of  novelty,  and  of  great  decorative 
effect.  -Grouped  together  in  the  different  tents  are  examples  of 
vegetation  from  almost  every  civilised  country  of  the  globe,  and 
from  some  which  are  not  perhaps  quite  civilised ;  grouped,  too, 
to  great  advantage  and  in  an  artistic  manner  by  Mr.  Barron, 
aided  by  Mr.  Thomson,  late  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  A  Show  that 
has  called  for  the  exercise  of  mnch  thought  and  taste,  and  which 
has  involved  much  labour — labour  willingly  expended  when  most 
of  the  admirers  of  the  Exhibition  were  sleeping  ^  a  Show  that  reflects 
credit  on  all  who  have  shared  in  producme  it,  from  the  Coundl 
downwards  through  all  the  exhibitors  and  officials,  for  all  have 
worked  earnestly,  and  all  deserve  praise  even  if  they  do  not  covet 
it,  for  that  which  is  valued  most  by  all  has  been  achieved— 
success.  A  Show  also  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  the  visitors,  for 
long  before  the  hour  of  opening  a  catalogpie  of  the  Exhibition  was 
printed  with  a  full  list  of  entries  and  the  names  of  the  respective 
exhibitors  in  every  class.  The  celerity  with  which  this  work  was 
done  merits  a  meed  of  recognition,  as  it  assuredly  was  of  great 
convenience  to  the  numerous  visitors. 

The  Show  closes  on  Friday,  and  we  trust  that  finer  weather 
than  that  of  the  opening  day  will  enable  all  who  are  interested  in 
high-class  cultivation,  and  who  desire  to  witness  a  grand  floral 
display,  to  visit  what  is  unquestionably  the  finest  Exhibition  of 
the  year.  «_^.«. 

KB.  WILLS'S  MKKTlNa. 

According  to  announcement  this  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  Albert  Hall,  the  object  being  the  promotion 
of  an  International  horticultural  exhibition  in  London  next  year. 
The  attendance  was  good,  the  room  being  quite  filled.  After 
waiting  for  some  time  for  Lord  Skelmersdale  to  take  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fraser  by  request  of  Mr.  Wills  accepted  that  position.  After 
a  considerable  amount  of  discussion,  some  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  tiie  meeting  to  propose  or  second  anything,  and  some  confusion 
as  to  the  naturj^nd  import  of  proposals  and  amendments,  it  was 
eventually  decided  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  exhibition  in 
London  this  year ;  and  that  the  sense  of  the  meeting  be  conveyed 
to  the  existing  committee,  which  has  decided  not  to  hold  a  show 
in  1880,  to  reconsider  their  decision.  There  was  only  one  dis- 
sentient to  the  voting  of  the  resolutions  of  which  we  liave  given 
the  purport,  but  several  gentlemen  did  not  vote  at  all.  A  strong 
impression  prevailed  of  the  inadvisability  of  any  action  being 
taken  that  should  even  have  the  semblance  of  clashing  with  the 
duties  of  the  existing  committee ;  but  on  the  contrary,  ine  import- 
ance of  promoting  unity  and  harmony  amongst  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  was  unanimously  admitted.  Besides  the 
chairman  and  convener  of  the  meeting,  Messrs.  W.  Thomson 


(Clovenfords),  Amott,  Cntbush,  CSannell,  G.  Paul,  Groocher,  lad 
Dean  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

NOT£S  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  have  received  the  schedale  of  the  GBEiLi|WHiT6DK. 
*rn>B  Exhibition,  which  opens  at  Manchester  on  the  30th 
inst  and  continueB  nntil  June  6th.  The  schedule  is  extenslTe, 
including  seventy-two  classes,  and  the  prizes  are  veiy  libenl 
throughout  Twelve  gold  medals  are  olEexed-^namely,  for  tea 
Dracsenas,  twelve  ha^y  Ferns,  eighty  herbaoeoos  pUnts,  one 
hundred  miscellaneous  plants  in  pot»,  twen^-five  HQllio,  ten 
hardy  evei^reen  trees  and  shrubs,  ten  (^lematiflet,  eight  Ct^tou, 
a  collection  of  Japanese  plants,  twelve  new  and  rare  phm^ 
and  a  collection  of  Amaiylliaes.  The  prizes  for  twenty  store 
and  greenhouse  plants,  ten  of  them  to  be  in  flower,  aie  £30; 
£20,  and  £10 ;  and  Orchids  and  Azaleas  and  other  plants  are 
well  provided  for.  The  Bzhibition  is  sure  to  be  both  Iai)ge 
and  excellent,  the  Orchids  alone  at  former  shows  being  worth 
a  long  journey  to  see.  The  arrangement  of  the  ex^biU  is 
also  certain  to  be  admirably  carried  out  under  the  sonet- 
intendenoe  of  the  experienced  Curator  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay, 
who  has  given  many  examples  of  snperior  taste  during  put 
years. 

We  have  received  the  following  notification  from  the 

Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Pblabgomium  Society  :— "  It 
being  very  desirable  that  all  the  novelties  exhibited  for  the 
Society*s  Certificate  of  Merit  should  be  presented  in  the  hest 
condition  for  adjudication,  arrangements  will  be  made  so  that 
the  Censors  and  Executive  Committee  will  meet  for  that  pur- 
pose on  June  24th,  as  well  as  on  July  8th,  the  latter  day 
having  been  adopted  for  the  Society's  Show  instead  of  the 
former,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season.  In  sub- 
mitting the  new  varieties  for  adjudication  Rule  7  most  be 
strictiy  observed.  On  June  24th  any  plants  that  may  be 
staged  will  be  placed  in  tiie  conservatory.  As  the  Boyal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  has  fixed  July  9th  for  its  evening /ste,  the 
leaving  of  the  exhibits  over  the  night  of  the  8th  must  be 
entirely  at  the  option  of  the  exhibitors." 

That  very  fine  plant  Mbdinilla  maonifica  is  flower- 
ing in  the  stoye  at  Kew,  and  has  seventeen  of  its  beantifnl 
pendulous  infliorescences  of  pinkish  flowers  and  bracts,  the 
broad  dark  leaves  also  being  extremely  healthy.  It  requires  a 
warm  position  in  which  to  mature  its  growth. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

Mat  24th. 
Thb  weather  on  Saturday  was  all  that  could  be  desired^  va 
undoubtedly  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  ExhRntion, 
by  attracting  a  very  large  and  fashionable  company  of  risitora. 
T*he  exhibits  were  not  very  numerous,  but  Azaleas  were  shown  in 
good  form,  also  foliage  plants,  and  the  Boses  from  Mr.  0.  Turner 
and  Messrs.  G.  Paul  of  Cheshunt  were  excellent  The  cnormoui 
specimen  Roses  from  the  latter  firm  were  arranged  in  front  of  tne 
theatre,  Mr.  Turner's  eighteen  bcine  placed  on  each  ndeof tbe 
group,  which  thus  formed  a  magnificent  bank  of  floral  beaoty. 
At  the  four  comers  of  the  centre  transept  specimen  Aialeas  were 

S laced,  the  remaining  exhibits  being  arranged  on  sloping  stages 
own  the  centre  of  the  building.  , 

Stove  and  Grbsnhousb  Plants.— Iir  the  nurserymen  sdiss 

for  nine  specimens  in  bloom  there  were  only  two  ^^V^^^ 
Messrs.  Jackson  A  Son.  Kingston^n-Thames,  were  i)l»oed  SM 
with  good  specimens  of  Hedaroma  fuchsioides,  Boronia^n^ 
Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea  and  purpurea,  Rhododendron  ^°°^ 
of  Haddington,  Imantophyllum  miniatum  about  4  feet  »^^ 
and  bearing  over  twenty-four  trusses ;  Erica  depress*,  go}»i 
Pimelea  Hendersonii,  very  profusely  fiowered;  and  Anthun™ 
Bchertzerianum  with  over  thirty  fine  spathes.  Messrs.  I'ew 
and  Sons,  RoupeU  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Boad.  were  seoonj 
also  with  healthy  specimens.  In  the  corresponding  •'f**^ 
class  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  ^^«f^^ 
awarded  the  first  pme  for  magnificent  plants  of  Brics  d^e», 
B.  Cavendishiana,  Dracophyllum  gracUe,  Anthurium  Schertawn- 
anum,  Statice  profnsa  over  6  feet  high  with  very  dark  and  la^J 
coloured  flowers  ;  Acrophyllum  venoeum,  a  handsome  8P^"''*°J 
Ixora  coccinea,  6  feet  high,  freely  flowered;  Ixora  Pnnce  w 
Orange,  and  Tremandra  ericssfolia.  An  admirable  ooUtction.  J^- 
B.  Peed  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tredwell,  St.  John's  Lodge,  wwj 
Norwood,  was  placed  second  with  a  group  inclndingtwo  gow 
Azaleas — viz.,  Iveryana  and  Extranei,  and  some  **^^.^-ga 
the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  the  last  named  exhibitor  w 
first  with  extremely  vigorous  and  well-grown  specimras.  ^ 
Chapman  was  a  close  second,  one  plant— vir.,  Chorozcma  ^TVwr 
being  remarkably  fine.    Mr.  James  Child,  gardener  to  «».  ^^ 
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Oarbnuid  HalL  Ewell,  was  deserredly  awarded  an  extra  prise  for 
a  oollection  of  healthy  plants. 

Ericas  were  not  very  nnmerons  nor  in  first-rate  condition.  In 
the  nnrserrmen's  class  for  four  plants  Messrs.  B.  Peed  &  Sons. 
Korboiy  Knisery,  Lower  Streatham,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  ana 
were  awarded  the  premier  prize  for  small  bat  good  plants ;  while 
in  the  corresponding  amatenrs'  class  Mr.  B.  Peed  staged  a  collec- 
tion of  only  average  merit.    There  was  no  award. 

Grbbithovbb  Azalbas. — ^In  the  fire  classes  appropriated  to 
these  plants  there  was  good  competition,  and  some  excellent 
specimens  were  exhibited.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  nine 
Mr.  Charles  Tnmer,  filongh,  was  placed  first  with  finely  flowered 
specimens  of  Comteese  de  Flandres,  Chelsoni,  Bac  de.  Nassau, 
Dnchesse  de  Nassau,  Etendard  de  Flandres,  Beine  des  Flours,  and 
Cede  NuUl  Messrs.  James  Ivery  ii  Sons,  Dorking,  were  second 
with  smaller  but  also  good  specimens  ;  and  Messrs.  B.  Peed  and 
Sons  were  awarded  an  extra  prize.  In  the  amateurs'  class  there 
were  three  entries.  Mr.  J.  Child  obtained  the  first  position  with 
plants  of  medium  size  but  most  profusely  flowered.  Mr.  A.  Batty, 
gardener  to  B.  Thornton,  Esq.,  The  Hoo,  Sydenham,  was  secona 
with  enormous  specimens  but  not  flowering  so  abundantly. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six  plants  Messrs.  Jackson  A  Son 
obtained  the  first  prize  for  the  only  exhibitj  comprising  plants  of 
aTcrage  size,  but  bearing  extremely  fine  flowers.  In  the  corre- 
spondmg  amateurs'  class  Mr.  Batty  was  desenredly  adjudged  the 
premier  award  for  handsome  specimens  trained  on  umbrella 
trellises,  including  the  varieties  Z^iobia  and  Princess  Charlotte 
in  splendid  form.  Mr.  B.  Peed  followed  with  a  collection  of 
average  merit.  In  the  open  class  for  eighteen  plants  there  were 
three  entries,  Mr.  C.  Turner  being  flrst  with  specimens  of  mode- 
rate size,  but  remarkably  equal  and  superbly  flowered.  Mr.  A. 
Battv  came  next  also  with  excellent  plants  ^  Messrs.  James  Ivery 
and  Sons  being  justly  awarded  an  extra  prize  for  a  collection  of 
nearly  equal  merit. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  nine  fine-foliage  plants  the  only 
exhibitor  was  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  who  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  handsome  specimens  of  Uhamssrops 
humilis,  Cocos  WeadelHana,  Phormium  tianax  variegatum,  Croton 
Wiesmazmi,  Dasylirion  aorotrichum,  Pandanus  Yeit^bii,  Cordyline 
indivisa,  and  Zamia  Lehmanni  In  the  corresponding  amateurs' 
class  there  were  four  competitors,  Mr.  Charles  Bann.  gardener  to 
J.  Wazien,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Sussex,  easily  ootoining  the 
highest  award  with  magnificent  Crotons,  Palms,  and  Cycads,  and 
a  fine  Dasylirion.  Mr.  Penfold,  gardener  to  the  Bev.  Canon 
Bridges,  Beddington  House,  Beddington,  Surrey,  and  Mr.  Ford, 
nrdener  to  J.  G.  Meegaw,  Esq.,  Windermere  House,  Upper 
Norwood,  being  equal  seconds  with  highly  meritorious  plants. 

Orchids. — In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  nine  distinct  species 
or  varieties  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams  was  first  with  excellent  specimens 
of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  O.  vexillarium.  Dendrobium  Parishi, 
Cattleya  MossisB  with  fourteen  fine  blooms,  C.  Mendelil  with  seven- 
teen Isurge  fiowers,  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  Cypripedium  Swannianum, 
and  LsBlia  purpurata ;  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Nor- 
wood, being  placed  second  with  a  very  good  collection.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  there  were  three  exhibltors^the  premier  vnze  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  Luff,  gardener  to  B.  B.  Hyatt,  Esc[.,  The  Haw- 
thorns,^ Streatham,  for  excellent  plants — ^Phalanopeis  grandiflora 
with  nine  spikes,  Cypripedium  barbatum  nigrum  with  over  three 
dozen  blooms,  and  C.  viUosum  with  twelve  fine  blooms.  The 
second  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Child,  and  an  extra  prize  to 
Mr.  B.  Peed. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns 
Mr.  B.  S.  WiUiams  secured  the  first  prize  with  the  only  collec- 
tion, including  extremely  fine  specimens  of  Gleichenia  dichotoma, 
O.  speluncsB,  0.  fiabellata,  0.  rupestris,  Todea  superba,  Tricho- 
manes  radicans,  Davallia  Mooreana,  and  Adiantum  farle^ense. 
Mr.  Penfold,  also  the  only  exhibitor,  was  placed  first  m  the 
corresponding  amateurs' class,  Doryopteris  nobuis,  Adiantum  peru- 
vianum,  Davallia  Mooreana,  and  Todea  hymenophylloides  being 
especially  remarkable.  In  the  amateurs'  class  lor  nine  distiact 
Crotons  there  were  three  entries.  Mr.  Bann  secured  the  first  prize 
with  ^nd  specimens  of  C.  Hendersoni,  C.  multicolor,  C.  Cooperi, 
C.  maiesticum,  C.  angpastifolium,  C.  volutum,  and  C.  Yonngi  Mr. 
Penfold  was  second  with  smaller  but  healthy  and  well-coloured 
plants.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  nine  Dracaenas  there  were 
four  entries^Mr.  Bann  was  again  first  with  D.  Goldieana.  D.  Bobin- 
soniana,  D.  Bausei,  D.  Shepherdi,  D.  Bex,  D.  grandis,  D.  vivicans, 
and  D.  terminalis  alba.  Mr.  Bird  was  second,  an  extra  prize 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  Brayton,  gardener  to  F.  P.  AUister,  Esq., 
Beckenham. 

la  the  nurserymen's  class  for  nine  tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
Messrs.  Laing,  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  were  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  an  excellent  collection,  including' the  foUowing 
fine  varieties  :  Yiolaoea,  Calypso,  Charles  Baes,  T.  W.  Ferrand, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  MassangedeLouvrex.  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Sons  were  secona  also  with  good  and  brightly  coloured  plants. 
In  the  corresponding  amateurs'  class  Mr.  A.  Luff  was  first  ¥rith 
well-grown  plants  of  El  Dorado,  Cleopatra,  and  Mrs.  D.  Todd ; 
and  Mr.  Brayton  second  with  small  specimens,  but  including  a  fine 
plant  of  Dr.  Duke. 


In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  nine  Boses  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son, 
Cheshunt,  staged  the  only  collection,  and  secured  the  first  prize 
with  magnificent  specimens  in  perfect  health  and  beauty^  the 
blooms  TOin^  both  numerous  and  of  great  size.  The  varieties 
were  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Edouard  Morren.Docteur  Andry,  Charles 
Lawson  (grand),  Anna  Alexieff,  Celine  Forestier.  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tham,  Victor  v  erdier.  and  Madame  de  St.  Josepn.  In  the  open 
class  for  eighteen  plants  the  only  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  who  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  plants  of  medium 
size,  but  extremely  healthy  and  weu  flowereoL  The  best  were 
Madame  Lacharme,  Boyal  Standard,  Dupuy-Jamin,  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier,  and  Perfection  de  MontpUusir. 

There  were  four  classes  for  Pelargoniums,  and  only  one  entry  in 
each,  the  two  exhibitors  securing  the  first  prizes  in  all  the  classes. 
In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eight  show  varieties  Mr.  C.  Turner 
sta^d  some  good  specimens  of  Dieby  Grand,  Mabel^  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  Prince  Leopold,  Isabella,  Snowflake,  Yiscount,  and 
Claribel.  in  the  corresponding  amateurs'  class  Mr.  James,  ^r- 
dener  to  F.  Watson,  Es^.,  Bedlees,  Isleworth,  staged  a  collection, 
including  similar  varieties  to  the  preceding,  sul  very  good.  In  the 
nurserymen's  class  for  eight  fancy  varieties  Mr.  Turner  exhibited 
the  foUowing : — ^Lucy.  The  Shah,  Belle  of  the  Season,  Countess  of 
Dudley,  and  Fanny  Ghair.  In  the  amateurs'  class  Mr.  James  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  Madame  Sainton  Dolby,  East  Lynn,  Princess 
Teck,  and  Ellen  Beck  in  exouisite  condition. 

In  the  open  class  for  eignt  herbaceous  Calceolarias  there  were 
five  entries.  Mr.  James  was  first  with  extremely  dwarf  and  sturdy 
plants,  the  individual  blooms  being  large  and  finely  coloured  and 
the  trusses  good,  and  for  one  named  dystal  Palace  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded ;  the  fiowers  were  numerous,  richly 
coloured,  and  in  dense  compact  trusses.  Mr.  James  Ford  was  second 
with  plants  of  nearly  equal  merit,  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Salter,  gardener  to  A.  Sillen,  Esq.,  Sydenham.  In  the 
open  class  for  eight  Cinerarias  Mr.  James  secured  the  second  prize. 
This  was  the  omy  collection,  and  of  average  merit.  In  the  open 
class  for  eighteen  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  Mr.  Psurker,  the 
only  exhibitor,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  pretty  collection. 
The  amateurs'  class  for  nine  plants  was  not  represented. 

Extra  prizes  were  awarded  for  miscellaneous  collections  as 
follows  ! — ^To  Mr.  B.  S.  Williamn  for  an  elegant  group  of  new  and 
rare  plants ;  to  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.  for  a  group,  and  also  for 
three  boxes  of  fine  Pansy  blooms ;  to  Mr.  Boiler  for  a  group  of 
succulent  plants ;  to  Mr.  Joshua  Prewett,  Swiss  Nurseries,  Ham- 
mersmith, for  five  boxes  of  superb  cut  blooms  of  Mardchal  Niel : 
to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  A  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  eight  boxes  of 
magnificent  cut  Boses,  including  over  two  nundred  blooms ;  to 
Messrs.  George  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nurseries,  for  a  group 
of  excellent  Clematises ;  and  to  Messrs.  Dick  Badclyffe  £  Co., 
High  Holbom,  for  a  novel  and  artistically  arranged  rockery  and 
fountain. 

The  following  first-class  certificates  were  also  awarded :— To 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  Croton  Henryanus,  leaves  elliptical,  veins 
and  midrib  vellow ;  C.  Willianisi,  large  leaves  veined  and  blotched 
with  red  and  green :  Sarracenia  WilUamsi,  ver^  distinct ;  Adiantum 
Williamsi,  extremely  neat  and  graceful  species,  the  fronds  li^^ht 
green  with  rounded  pinnules ;  and  Cnpania  elegantissima,  ehimng 
pinnate  leaves  18  indies  to  2  feet  long.  To  Messrs.  Laing  for  the 
following  Tuberous  Begonias — J.  H.  jLaing.  a  verv  large  flower 
and  briLuant  scarlet  colour ;  AlthsBflora,  large  double  scarlet ; 
Comtesse  H.  de  Choiseul,  roundish  double  creamy  pink,  very  dis- 
tinct ;  Maude  Churchill,  large  blooms,  yellow,  very  dark  folia^. 
Marie  Benchet,  a  rich  double  scarlet.  To  Mr.  Boiler  for  Mammil- 
laiia  filifera. 

8HRUBBEBY  ORNAMENTS. 

MAHOinA  FASdOULATA  HTBBIDA—SFIBiBA  FBUKITOLIA 

FLORB.PLBNO. 

Two  valuable  spring-flowering  shrubs,  the  one  evergreen, 
the  other  deciduous,  that  are  not  so  extensively  cultivated  as 
their  merits  deserve,  are  the  two  shrubs  above  mentiohed.  In 
the  shrubbery  adjoining  the  residence  of  Messrs.  T.  Francis 
Bivers  at  Sawbridgeworih  this  fine  Mahonia  is  now  in  splendid 
condition.  The  bushes  of  it  are  about  6  feet  high  and  tlurough  ; 
they  are  near  the  front  of  the  border,  receding  in  a  natural 
manner  amongst  the  taller  trees  and  shrubs  behind,  and  are 
laden  with  grand  clusters  of  orange  yellow  flowers  that  con- 
trast effectively  with  the  glossy  foliage  and  produce  a  sii^- 
larly  bright  and  cheerful  effect  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Jlie 
same  shrub  is  also  a  mass  of  gold  in  Mr.  WiUiam  Paul'b 
Nursery  at  Waltham  Cross,  and  is  being  largely  increased  as 
an  evergreen  of  considerable  merits  and  much  superior  to  the 
well-known  M.  aquifolia.  It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  type, 
its  foliage  is  equally  glossy,  while  its  flowers  are  larger,  brighter, 
and  altogether  more  strUdng.  It  ought  to  be  grown  in  all 
shrubberies  in  preference  to  me  old  form  above  rdeired  to. 

Spirsea  prunifolia  flore-pleno  is  also  flowering  in  Mr.  Paul's 
collection,  and  is  a  mass  of  snowy  whiteness  particolarly  chaste, 
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and  appe&ra  to  great  adrantagc  amid  the  sniroimdiiig  gieeneij. 
Tbe  shralw  lesemble  leathet;  globes  aboat  4  feet  in  diameter, 
and  combine  elegance  with  BTmmetiy  in  a  reiy  pleMing  maono'. 
In  borders  where  this  Bpinea  am  have  son  and  liil'  to  matnre 
id  growth,  ao  that  it  can  Sower  aa  treel?  ■■  it  ia  now  flowering 
at  Waltham  Crosi,  it  cannot  tail  to  give  aatiafaction  to  all  who 
include  it  in  tlieir  collectiona  of  ornamental  abraba.  The  fruit 
tree*,  Ac,  in  tiie  flrBt-named  nonerri  *'><'  ^^  Boaee,  ic,  at 
Waltham  Croas,  will  be  retened  to  in  a  fntuie  iuoe. — J.  W. 


ADIANTUM  WILLUMSII. 

This  valoable  addition  to  an  elegant  claea  of  plants  ia  tmth- 

fullf  lepreiented  in  the  uinexed  engraving,  tea  vhicb  we  ue 


indebted  to  Ur.  B.  8.  WiUJanu,  after  wbom  tbe  plant  B  M^ 
and  bj  whom  it  is  now  being  diitribatwL  We  han  nn  % 
plant  in  rarioiu  stages  of  groi^th,  and  haTe  obwrfcd  thttili 
equally  attractive  in  both  a  large  and  a  small  glate.  Ai  i 
specimen  it  is  characterised  by  eitremelj  graoetd  dno^ 
fronds  with  light  green,  shaded,  somewhat  remfonn  tdmiDl^ 
the  dirisions  ol  Ote  rachia  b^g  dark-coioored  and  Wit 
It  it  a  natire  ol  Fern,  where  it  grows  at  an  eltntM  i 
ia,000  feet  abore  the  sea  level.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williim  n 
awarded  a  firet-claas  certificate  for  the  plant  at  Sosth  ^ 
-•ingtcn  in  18TT,  and  also  at  the  Crystal  P^ace  Bhoi  a 
Saturday  laat.  It  is  likely  to  become  very  popilar,  ml  id; 
a*  a  decorative  plant  but  for  catting  porpoaes,  ta  wMdi  iti 
eipecially  adapted.    This  distinct  and  gtaoefnl  lUdnbui 


fmth^  valnable  on  acconnt  cd  its  tree  mirth,  as  it  may  be 
cnltivated  as  easily  aa  A.  cnneatnm,  and  sncceeds  in  a  cool 
stove  or  wum  gre^ihonae  temperatnie. 


TRAINING  VINES. 

Uk.  E.  Lucehusot'B  able  notes  on  page  301  set  ns  Cabbage 
glDweiB  thinking.  Allhoogb  I  quite  agree  with  your  corre- 
spondent so  far  as  regards  tbe  importance  of  giving  ample 
room  tor  the  foliage,  not  stopping  to  one  or  two  eyes  above  the 
bnnch,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  if  vre  sling  the  Vines  2  feet  below 
the  glass  we  shall  m  many  cases  require  more  lofty  vineries. 
If  I  were  to  aling  the  Vines  under  my  charge  2  feet  T  should 
have  to  go  into  the  bouses  on  all  fours,  and  Hr.  Lnckhurst,  I 
am  sure,  wonld  think  that  undesirable.  During  the  eleven 
years  1  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  here  all  our  vineries  but 
one  have  been  re-wired,  and  the  standard  is  18  inches  from 
tbe  glass,  which  I  find  ample  not  only  for  the  foliage  but  for 
tbe  laterals.  Not  one  of  these  I  allow  to  be  taken  off  after  tbe 
Qnpes  commence  colouring.    There  ia  nothing  so  conducive  to 


good  colour  in  Qnipes  is  to  allow  tbe  Tines  to  grow  idn  ^ 
Qrapea  are  changing.  Stop  the  lat^als,  you  step  tool-Kt*B 
and  so  stop  colouring.  Tbe  one  vinery  that  has  not  beai'- 
wired  is  a  mixed  house  of  late  varieties,  the  wires  hanf^J 
12  inches  from  tbe  glass ;  and  this  season  I  have  slong  It*" 
from  6  to  10  inches  below  the  wires,  and  certainly  ibex  '  • 
marked  improveinent  in  the  general  appearance  of  tho  Viint.- 
R.  OlLBBBT. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OP  PARAFFIN  OH- 
Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  which  appears  iu  mj  i* 
respecting  the  use  of  paraffin  oil  at  page  ^  of  lut  "<»* 
Journal,  Uie  quantit;  of  oil  somehow  or  other  beicg  aoiX^' 
and  which  ought  to  have  been  a  wineglassful  miiel  o'f' '  ^ 
of  boiling  water  and  soap.  It  works  best  by  first  mixing^ 
soap  with  the  water  till  about  the  thickness  of  cieu),  tbea  H° 
tbe  oil,  Btir  it  up  and  pour  this  miitnie  in  fire  gallwu  ^  r^ 
water.  We  have  used  it  for  sponging,  syrinatog,  sirf  ifp"! 
plants  with  tbe  best  resolts  aa  a  thorough  osuaer,  vA  M" 
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lut  Men  Mij  bmd  eOecta  aa  the  health  of  the  pluits  tteftted  to 
a  ahoww  or  plnnge  beth  ol  thla  miztDK  dnniig  the  lut  Htb 
jetn  we  h>Te  nwd  it— a.  L.  H. 

GASTROLOBICM  V1LL08UM. 

Thx  plant  rapraented  in  BnngJifi  engnviiig  ii  one  ot  the 

1. — ^  L^nminoM  apeciea  tram  Anstrslia,  whence 


it  1TM  introduced  b;r  Heaua.  Lowe  k  Oo.,  who  flowered  it  In 
184G.  The  Qowen  are  freel;  produced,  geneisUj  In  three 
teiminal  Tacemes ;  the  standard  ie  lai^  of  a  dark  onnge 
colour,  while  tbewiDgsand  keelareclaret-colonred.  The  leave* 
are  dark  green,  tenninating  in  Email  hooked  apinea.  'Hie 
ttema  and  leaf  marKina  are  thickly  get  with  aUiT  baira,  from 
which  charaetn  the  apeciSc  name  is  deriTed.  The  species 
require*  rimilar  treatment  to  the  majoiity  of  greeahoiiae  hard- 


wooded  plants— Tiin  a  aoil  composed  of  und,  loam,  and  peat, 
etBdent  drainage  being  piorided  and  watering  carefully  at- 
tended to.  It  tdoomidoriug  Hay,  and  ia  dcaeariDg  of  more 
general  cnltiTation. — L.  C. 

BORING  AND  SEARING  APPLE  TREES. 
Ih  a  cottage  garden  the  other  day  I  obaerred  aaapling  Apple 
bee  about  fi  feet  high.  The  owner,  widow  of  a  ca^ienter  and 
poBMffior  of  some  amall  propertiea  in  bonaea  and  gardena,  told 
me  she  waiaoreitwMagoodBort  by  Um  leaf,  that  it  had  been 
rtiaed  from  a  itray  pip,  so  ibe  meant  to  preaerre  the  tree  now 
nnrly  four  years  old.  ''Bnt  you  will  graft  it,"  I  obserred. 
*'  Oh  I  DO ;  I  nerer  graft  my  fruit  trees.  When  the  stem  gets 
thick  enough  I  make  a  hole  right  throiwh  it  about  4  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  then  bom  it  with  a  red  hot  skewer; 
this  checks  the  sap  and  makes  it  bear."    "  Bat  good  sorts  7" 


"  Tea ;"  and  calling  a  neighbour  and  tenant  of  her  own  she 
invited  me  to  hear  hei  testimony  to  the  goodness  o(  the  Apples 
thus  produced.  Hy  informant,  a  very  ^rewd  old  woman  past 
seventy,  told  me  she  saw  the  process  done  by  an  old  man  when 
she  was  yomig,  and  bad  consequently  always  managed  her 
fruit  trees  on  the  principle  I  describe.  Is  it  a  nsoal  way  of 
treating  fruit  trees  amongst  working  people  who  undersOnd 
gaidenmg  I    It  was  new  to  me. 

As  to  OUT  Roses,  one  perfect  day  amongst  the  last  days  in 
April  gave  all  vegetable  life  great  impetua.  The  air  was  still 
and  warm  aa  well  as  annnjr ;  the  blossoms  of  the  Apricot  and 
Box  trees  were  thronged  wiUi  bees.  Next  day  all  waa  wrapped 
in  thick  sullen  gloom.  The  cold  was  penetrating ;  not  a  soll- 
taiy  bee,  hive  or  wild,  was  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  painful  to 
observe  the  pinched  collapsed  look  of  the  blooms.  The  etirly 
days  of  May  were  sunny,  but  the  winds  were  keen  and  parch- 
ing ;  still,  spite  of  these  and  the  night  frosts  Boses  oontinaed 
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to  push  well  until  the  snow  showers  and  sleety  strong  north 
wind  of  the  7th  sereielj  checked  the  Teas,  and  even  consi- 
derably embrowned  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Setting  Apricot 
blossoms  are  nowhere,  and  later  blooms  have  cmmbled  away. 
A  Peach  tree  and  a  Marie  Lonise  Pear  tree  on  the  same  wdl 
are  miosnaUy  richly  in  flower,  and  I  hope  may  escape.  In  the 
open  eyery  kind  of  stone  fruit  as  well  as  Pears  and  Apples  are 
yery  bad^nud. — ^A.  M.  B. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PIC0TEE8.— No.  6. 

Thb  Carnation,  in  addition  to  its  beautiful  flowers  and  sweet 
perfume,  is  eztensiyely  employed  in  some  districts  as  a  medi- 
cine. For  this  purpose  the  flowers  only  are  used,  and  from 
them  a  syrup  is  made,  considered  by  tiiose  who  use  it  as  a 
soyereign  remedy  for  colds,  coughs,  &c.  It  is  yeiy  pleasant, 
haying  a  peculiar  flayour  which  resembles  Cloyes.  The  yarieties 
employed  are  chiefly  selfs,  and  are  sold  at  about  dd,  per  score 
flowers. 

The  Bey.  J.  Jeans  writes  thus  on  the  Carnation  in  his  '*  Phi- 
losophy of  Florists*  Flowers"  upwards  of  thirty-three  years 
ago  : — "  Another  way  in  which  an  adyentitious  magnitude  is 
produced  is  when  the  lines  both  of  form  and  colour  are 
parallel  instead  of  crossing  each  other,  and  both  run  outwards 
(that  is,  towards  inflnity)  without  a  stop.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  singular  diflBerenoe  of  e£Eect  produced  by  the  three 
florists'  species  of  Dianthus— the  Carnation,  Picotee,  and  Pink, 
whioheyer  may  be  the  fayourite— none,  I  think,  will  deny  that 
all  the  grandeur  belongs  to  the  Carnation.  The  reason  of  this 
is  quite  intelligible,  and  arises  (to  compare  small  things  with 
great)  from  ute  same  differenoB  of  principle  that  separates 
Gothic  architecture  from  classical  —  the  prmciple  of  perpen- 
dicular and  of  horizontal  lines.  The  stripes  of  the  Csjnation 
are  disposed  longitudinally,  the  same  way  with  the  length  of 
the  petal,  and  are  not  terminated  by  any  yisible  end.  They 
run  out  as  it  were,  and  lose  themselyes  in  space.  The  lacing 
on  the  petal  of  a  Piootee  or  Pink  is  stoppea  by  its  adjoining 
one,  and  it  is  transyerse  to  the  length  of  the  petal.  It  forms 
a  yisible  termination  both  to  the  flower  and  to  its  colours. 
Hence  a  Pink,  often  as  large  as  the  largest  Carnation,  will 
necessarily  appear  small  and  confined  in  comparison.  The 
restricting  mcide  of  colour,  howeyer,  has  its  adyantages  as 
well  as  its  disadyantages.  For  the  Carnation,  from  its  greater 
yariety  both  in  forms  and  colours,  ought  to  be  the  prettiest  of 
the  three ;  in  which  quality,  I  belieye,  most  of  my  nur  readers 
would  be  disposed  to  place  it  where  I  should  myself,  as  the 
last  insteEid  of  the  first.  There  is  a  sort  of  masculine  ohaittcter 
impiurted  to  it  by  its  concentrated  efforts  towards  magnitade, 
which  impairs  its  delicacy.  It  is  this  direction  of  the  lines  of 
colour  in  the  Picotee  which  makes  what  are  called  'bars*  a 
disfigurement — a  sentence  which  many  denounce  as  capricious 
and  unreasonable,  not  considering  that  they  are  transyerse  to 
the  lines  of  colour,  and  that  lines  at  right  angles  are  neces- 
sarily harsh."  Again  the  same  writer  obseryes :  **  The  Auricula, 
the  Pelargonium,  and  perhaps  the  Carnation,  present  more  of  a 
picture,  and  haye  more  properties  or  points  that  conduce  to 
excellence  than  the  Rose." 

How  long  has  the  Bose  been  a  cultiyated  fiower,  and  how 
many  striped  or  edged  flowers  are  to  be  met  with  ?  Some 
shaded  there  are  certainly,  and  a  few  —  yery  few — striped. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  7  That  the  Bose  will  stripe  we 
know  quite  well :  take,  for  instance,  that  old  Bose,  bushes  of 
which  I  remember  to  haye  seen  nowing  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago — I  mean  the  yariety  culed  York  and  Lancaster. 
That  it  will  produce  seed  I  know,  hayins  seen  plants  of  it  with 
numbers  of  neps  on  in  the  autumn.  Tne  qu^tion  arises.  Do 
our  growers  of  Boees,  instead  of  trying  for  yariety,  go  in  oolj 
for  size  ?  If  so,  there  is  no  wonder  that  in  a  stand  of,  say, 
twenty-four  yarieties  of  Boees,  we  flnd  seyeral  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  one  another  ;  whilst  sereral  others  are  particu- 
larly noticeable  by  their  size  and  coarseness. 

Work  fob  Mat. — The  present  season  being  so  cold  and 
late  leayes  nothing  new  to  be  said  ;  but  as  all  seasons  are  not 
alike  it  will  be  as  well  to  giye  the  directions  as  if  it  had  been 
an  ordinary  season.  The  plants  should  now  be  on  the  stages 
where  they  will  bloom,  wnich  should  be  constructed  so  that 
the  plants  may  be  protected  from  the  cold  winds  which  are 
liable  to  preyail  at  this  time.  It  is  wonderful  how  littie  pro- 
tection is  required.  A  few  Bussian  mats  nailed  up  to  wmd- 
ward,  or  a  few  hoops  placed  oyer  the  pots  and  coyered  with 
garden  netting,  will  be  sufficient  protection.  Secure  the  plants 
to  rods,  for  although  the  plants  may  not  haye  thrown  up  their 


flower  stems  sulficientiy  long  to  tie  them,  yet  the  plants  hsre 
been  making  root ;  and  if  tiie  operation  is  done  now  there  is 
less  danger  of  breaking  the  roots  when  placing  the  rods  in  tbe 
pots.  If  the  weather  &  cold  and  dull  do  not  giye  much  water ; 
whilst,  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  genial,  giye  copious  water- 
ings. My  plan  is  to  water  in  the  eyening  and  syringe  in  ^ 
morning,  always  giylng  water  during  the  day  to  sny  plsati  I 
mj^  see  flagging. 

Look  out  for  green  fly,  also  for  the  cuckoo  fly  or  froQi 
insect ;  also  hunt  for  wireworms  any  plants  which  haye  com- 
menced growing  and  suddeidy  flag  and  die,  being  most  pro- 
bably destroyed  by  that  pest.  My  plan  is,  if  I  do  not  find  tbe 
wireworm  at  once  to  empty  the  pot,  taking  the  plants  ont 
car^ully,  and  examining  the  soil  until  I  find  it,  when  I  at 
ones  repot  the  plants,  placing  them  in  a  frame,  and  diading 
for  a  few  days  until  they  haye  made  a  start  again.  Bemore 
all  old  decayed  foliage,  as  nothing  looks  more  unsightly.  If 
the  soil  is  caked  from  heayy  rains  or  hot  sun,  stir  frequently 
but  not  too  deep.  Bemoye  all  weeds  as  fast  as  they  appesi. 
One  or  two  weedings  will  keep  the  plants  clear  for  the  season. 

Planti  «»  Bedi, — ^The  same  rules  apply  to  these  as  to  plants 
in  pots.  The  slug  family,  if  a  moist  time  preyails,  is  hmy  to 
be  troublesome  :  these  must  be  looked  for  at  eyery  ayailable 
opportunity  and  destroyed.  I  find  the  early  morning— 4  to 
6  A.M.-— a  good  time  to  look  for  them,  whilst  a  few  yoqng 
ducks  are  inyaluable. 

Seed, — Those  sown  in  pans  may  be  pricked  out,  aboat  2  inches 
apart,  in  boxes  as  soon  as  the  cotyledons  appear,  using  good 
soil,  not  too  rich,  containing  a  small  proportion  of  leaf  soil, 
and  proyiding  efficient  drainage.  Watch  for  slugs,  as  one  can 
destroy  a  lai^  number  of  pknts  in  a  single  night;  whilst 
eyery  green  fly  must  be  remoyed  at  once,  making  use  of  a 
brush,  a  small  tube  or  blower,  or  a  small  decoction  of  Gishnrst 
compound  in  solution,  which  I  haye  always  found  the  best 

To  those  who  propose  exhibiting  now^  is  the  time  to  look 
oyer  the  boxes  ana  stands,  maldng  all  the  needful  repairs,  re* 

nting  or  yamishing  the  stands  and  boxes  if  neoessaiy.  A 
colour  is  the  best  for  the  boxes,  whilst  the  stands  look 
best  with  the  top  side  a  bright  pea  green,  the  ends  and  sides 
being  a  coachmaxer*s  green.  If  new  stands  haye  to  be  made 
see  that  they  are  neat  and  weU  fbished,  as  nothing  sets  off  a 
flower  to  more  adyantage  than  a  handaome  stand.  Anyone 
yisitine  the  National  Exhibition  at  London  will  see  for  them- 
selyes how  much  neatness  of  stands  adds  to  the  attraction  of 
the  exhibition.  The  following  is  the  size  of  the  stands  em- 
ployed at  the  National  Bxhibitions : — Collections  of  twelre, 
three  fours  of  the  following  dimensions — ^yiz.,  from  centre  to 
centre,  3f  inches ;  centre  to  outside,  2^  inches ;  outside  length, 
15f  inches;  width,  12  inches;  depth,  4f  inches.  CoUection 
sixes,  in  boxes  of  three  twos  as  aboye.  Some  growers  haye  the 
tubes  attached  to  a  zinc  plate,  which  forms  the  top  or  face  of 
the  stand,  and  yeiy  neat  they  look.— Obobgb  Budd. 


EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUa 
I  HAYB  noticed,  according  to  the  reports  in  your  columns, 
that  the  Blue  Oum,  or  Eucalyptus  glooulns,  seems  to  create 
considerable  interest  in  England,  the  tree  haying  the  credit  of 
being  a  powerful  sanitary  agent  The  following  instance  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  I  was  residing  in  ^ 
suburbs  of  Launceston  (Tasmania),  where  a  large  quantity  w 
the  oSal  from  the  municipal  slaughter  houses  was  bemg  carted 
and  mixed  with  stable  manure,  and  left  in  large  ^^^^^ 
decay.  Near  the  heaps  was  a  long  row  of  Blue  Gum  trees,  snd 
all  those  nearest  to  the  manure  seemed  to  grow  yery  strong  and 
healthy,  and  underneath  them,  as  far  as  shaded  by  the  f oliag^ 
the  growth  of  grass  was  yery  dense  and  rank,  ^1^^  fj^^ 
tributed  to  the  manurial  properties  which  had  been  secreted 
by  the  foliage  of  the  Gums  and  washed  off  by  the  rain.  ^^ 
was  no  extra  growth  upon  the  grass  out  of  the  reach  of  toe 
trees,  nor  under  any  of  the  other  Gums  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  manure.  . 

There  were  other  yarieties  of  Eucalypti  in  dose  proximity  to 
the  manure,  but  theydid  not  exhibit  this  pectdiarity.  TheBliie 
Gum  naturally  grows  yery  rapidly  here,  and  in  many  locahtwi 
stands  exposed  to  rather  severe  frosts  without  an;^  'PP*'^ 
injury.  You  will  find  that  as  your  trees  increase  m  age  that 
they  will  lose  much  of  their  present  beauty  and  assume  a  t&7 
dark  green  in  the  stead  of  the  blue,  and  cause  a  good  ^^ 
labour  in  aweeping,  as  the  bark  and  the  leayes  are  continoftuy 
falling  and  looc  yery  untidy  where  they  abound. 
Some  of  the  other  yarieties  of  Eucalypti  are  far  more  ontt' 
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mental  in.  my  estimation  than  S.  globulus,  .some  of  them 
haying  light  and  graceful  foliage,  and  look  very  feathexy,  more 
resembling  the  Weeping  Willow  in  their  habit  They  are 
quick  growers  and  more  hardy  than  globulus.  If  they  were 
seen  and  found  to  suit  your  climate  in  England  they  would 
become  general  favourites  for  ornamental  planting. — F.  W., 
Zavfkseiton, 

READING  SHOW. 

Thb  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Beading  Horticnltuzal  Society 
was  held  on  the  22nd  inat.  in  the  Abbey  Ruins,  an  extremely 
mcturesqne  site  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Forbniy  Grardens.  The 
Show  may  be  fairly  characterised  as  a  success,  although  the 
classes  were  not  so  well  filled  as  on  previous  occasions ;  but  this 
was  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  not  to  any  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  local  supporters.  The  schedule  enume- 
rates forty-six  classes,  in  the  maiority  of  which  first,  second,  and 
third  ipzes  were  oifered  but  not  m  all  cases  awarded,  the  value  of 
the  pnses  ranging  between  £8  and  2f .  The  collections  were  very 
effectively  arranged  on  sloping  banks  in  a  rectangular  tent,  tide 
centre  being  occupied  with  three  long  tables  beanog  the  ladies' 
contributions  in  the  form  of  bouquets  and  elegant  vases  of  flowers. 
The  specimen  Azaleas  were  yery  bright,  and  with  the  miscellaneous 
groups  contributed  largely  to  enliven  uie  darker  Ferns  and  foliage 
plants.  In  the  grounds  an  exoeUent  military  band  formed  an 
additional  attraction,  and  despite  the  somewhat  threatening 
weather  there  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  viBitois. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.W.  Lees, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Marsland,  The  Wilderness,  Whiteknights,  the 
onlyexhibitor,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  very  good  specimens 
of  Erica  Cavendishiana,  Pimelea  decussata,  Epacris  Eclipse,  Erica 
yentrioosa  snndiflora,  Polygala  Bahnaisiana,  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fonrianum,  Frandsoea  calycina  major,  Azaleas  Sunning  Hill  and 
Due  de  fTassau,  Rhyncnospermum  jasminoides,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  and  Epacris  miniata  splendens ;  very  healthy  and  well- 

Sown  plants.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  T.  F. 
ould^  nurseryman.  Pewse^,  was  first  with  excellent  specimens  of 
Boroma  pinnata^  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  Clerodendron 
BaU onrianumj  Enca  ventrioosa  magnifica,DipIadenia  Brearleyana, 
and  Dij^enia  amabilie.  Mr.  W.  Miles,  gsodener  to  H.  A.  Sim- 
mondSjEwi.,  was  second  with  a  fair  collection,  Aphelexis  macrantha 
rosea  being^good.  In  the  class  for  three  specimen  Orchids  in 
flower  Mr.  Baskett,  gardener  to  J.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Reading,  won  the 
first  prize  with  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  Dendrobium  thyrsi- 


premier  prize  with  a  very  good  Dendrobium  nobile.  Mr.  Baskett 
was  second  with  D.  Devonianum,  and  Mr.  Mort&ner  third  with 
D.  nobile. 

In  the  class  for  a  specimen  stoye  and  greenhouse  plant  in  flower 
Mr.  Atkins  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  an  excellent  and  very 
healthy  specimen  of  Clerodendron  Balfonrianum.  Mr.  Mould  was 
an  equal  first  with  Aphelexis  macrantha  puxpurea  about  4  feet  in 
diameter,  well  trained  and  healthy.  Mr.  U.  Boss,  gardener  to 
G.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  was  second  with  an  enormous  An- 
thunum  Schertzerianum  bearine  about  four  dozen  spathes.  Mr. 
Mortimer  was  third  with  a  smaller  plant  of  the  same  species. 

In  the  class  for  nine  Azaleas  Mr.  Miles  was  first  with  good 
pyramidal  specimens,  the  best  bemg  Stella,  Murrayana,  Fieldmg's 
White,  and  Souvenir  de  I'Exposition.  Mr.  Lees  was  second  wUh 
good  specimens.  Sir  Charles  Napier  being  extremely  bright.  Mr. 
O.  Pile  was  third  with  profusely  fiowered  plants.  In  the  corre- 
spondinff  class  for  six  plants  lir.  Lockie,  gardener  to  Lord  A. 
Fitzgerald,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor,  won  the  premier  prize  with 
smaD  but  neat  specimens :  Mr.  Lees  being  second,  and  Mr.  Miller, 
gardener  to  C.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Waltham  Place,  third.  In  the  amateurs* 
class  for  four  plants  there  were  three  entries.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Miller  for  good  specimens,  Mr.  Pound  being 
placed  second. 

For  nine  stoye  and  greenhouse  Ferns  Mr.  G.  Mortimer,  gardener 
to  Major  Storer,  Purley  Park,  wu  most  deservedly  placed  first 
with  magnificent  specimens  of  Adiantum  cardiochlana,  Davallia 
Mooreana,  Polypomum  sporadocarpnm,  P.  angustifolium,  Leuco- 
stegia  immersa,  Lomaiia  iribba,  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla, 
Phlebodium  aureum,  and  Adiantum  concinnum  latum,  extremely 
healthy.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bezant,  gardener 
to  H.  J.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Caversham,  for  a  collection  of  smaller 
plants.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  four  ^ants  there  were  four 
competitors.  Mr.  Hope,  ^pirdener  to  the  Hon.  B.  Boyle,  Purley, 
won  the  premier  prize  with  Davallia  Mooreana,  Dicksonia  ant- 
arctica,  Lomaria  ^ba.  and  Adiantum  formosum ;  and  Mr.  Armi- 
tage,  ffardener  to  N.  Glark^  Esq.,  Beading,  the  second  prize. 

In  the  class  for  nine  yanegated  or  handsome-f oliaee  plants  Mr. 
Mortimer  obtained  the  highest  avirard  with  excellently  grown  spe- 
dmens  of  Croton  Weismanni  (fine),  Cibotium  austraiis,  Maranta 
roseo-Iineata,  Encephalartoe  villosus,  Alocasia  macrorhiza  yarie- 
gata,  Latania  borbonica.  and  Alocasia  metallica.  Mr.  Lees  was  a 
very  good  second.    In  tne  corresponding  amateurs'  class  for  four 


plants  there  were  three  entries.  Mr.  J.  Atkins  was  placed  first 
with  Maranta  Lindeni,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Calathea  zebrina,  and 
Croton  variegatum.    Mr.  Bezant  was  second. 

In  the  class  for  an  effective  group  Mr.  Lees  was  first  with,  a 
larg^  and  elegant  collection,  including  Azaleas.  Ericas.  Pelar- 
goniums, Mimmuses,  Epacrises,  Ac.,  with  a  groundwork  or  Adian- 
tum cimeatnm,  backed  up  with  Fuchsias  and  Clerodendrohs. 
Messrs.  Phipjpen  dk  Bobinson,  Beading,  were  second  with  a  group 
in  .which  Aoiantum  cuneatum  predominated.  In  the  correspond- 
ing dbtss  for  a  smaller  group  Mr.  Burbidge,  gardener  to  B.  Simonds, 
Esq.,  Beading,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  tasteful  arrange^ 
menLpi  Coleuses,  Yerbenas,  Azaleas,  Spirasas,  Deutzias,  Ferns,  and 
Sela^ellas.  Mr.  A.  Burgess,  gardener  to  Col.  Clayton,  Tyfield 
House,  was  second  with  a  group  of  average  merit. 

In  tne  class  for  six  Ericas  Mr.  Mould  was  first  with  good  speci- 
mens of  E.  Victoria  Begina,  E.  tricolor  Eppei,  E.  insignis,  E.  tricolor 
Wiisoni,  E.  landleyana,  and  E.  profusa.  Mr.  L^  was  second 
With  fair  plants,  E.  vestita  being  noticeable,  and  Mr.  Pile  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  four  Fancy  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Burgess, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Clayton,  Maidenhead,  won  the  first  ptrize  with 
neat  plants  of  Evening  Star,  The  Shah,  Sylph,  and  Princess  of 
Teck.  Mr.  J.  Ashby.  nrdener  to  W.  Fannmg,  Esq.,  Whitchurch, 
was  second  with  h^thy  specimens.  In  the  corresponding  class 
for  four  Show  Pelargoniums  the  last-named  exhibitor  was  adjudged 
the  second  prize  for  the  only  collection.  In  the  open  class  for 
nine  Show  varieties  the  same  exhibitor  was  again  awarded  the 
second  prize  for  vigorous  plants  but  bearing  few  fiowers.  In  the 
class  for  six  Fancy  varieties  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  C.  Ellis,  Es^., 
Waltham  Place,  was  first  with  beautiful  specimens  of  Fanny  Gkur, 
Cloth  of  Silver,  Princess  Teck,  Bingdove.  and  Negro. 

In  the  open  class  for  six  diistinct  Fucnsias  there  was  only  one 
oitiy ;  Mr.  Hope,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  B.  Boyle,  Purley,  won  the 
nrst  prize  with  nealthy  specimens  of  Bose  of  Castllle,  Wave  of 
Life,  Schiller,  Avalanche,  and  Striata.  In  the  correspondiuff 
amateurs'  class  for  four  plants  Mr.  J.  Mayne,  gardener  to  J.  0. 
Landson,  Esq.,  Beading,  was  awarded  the  second  prize  of  the  only 
exhibit. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  four  distinct  pot  Boses  Mr.  Tranter, 
Up^r  Assenden,  was  first  with  Madame  Lacharme,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Madame  C.  Joigneaux,  well-flowered  medium- 
sized  plants.  Mr.  Armitage,  g[araener  to  N.  Clark^  Esq.,  The 
Cedars,  Beading,  was  second  with  smaller  plants,  ui  the  open 
class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Mould  wsb  firs^  vrith  vigorous  plants  of 
Edouard  Morren,  Madame  Lacharme,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Julie 
Treyve.    Mr.  Baskett  was  second  with  smaller  specimens. 

In  the  class  for  six  distinct  Gloxinias  Mr.  Mortimer  was  first 
with  excellent  plants  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Lord  Derby,  Bel- 
fast, Boule  de  Neige,  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  Odorata.  On  one 
plant  there  were  three  dozen  fine  blooms,  and  others  were  nearly 
as  fine.  Mr.  Pile,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Webb,  Esq.,  Bulmershe  Court, 
was  placed  second :  and  Mr.  W.  Baskett  third.  The  Calceolarias 
were  not  remarkable ;  Mr.  Mortimer,  Mr.  Tomlin,  and  Mr.  Atkins 
won  prizes  in  the  order  mentioned. 
For  six  plants  adapted  for  table  decoration,  Mr.  H.  Boss,  pr» 


dener  to  C.  Eyre^  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  was  first  with  Caladium 
arsyrites,  Alocasia  illustris,  Dieffenbachia  Bausei,  Cocos  Wed- 
delliana, Dracsenas  Guilfoylei,  and  Vriesia  zebrina.     Mr.  Atkina 


second,  and  Mr.  Mortimer' third.  In  the  class  for  six  distinct 
Selaginellas,  Mr.  Mortimer,  the  only  exhibitor,  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  exceUent  specimens  8  feet  hi^h  and  2^  feet  through 
S.  Poulteri,  S.  Martensi  variegata,  S.  atroviridis,  S.  apus,  S.  csesia. 
and  S.  formosa.    S.  apus  was  very  beautiful. 

Cut  FLOWBB& — In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers 
there  were  seven  entries,  Mr.  Tegg,  gpirdener  to  J.  Walters,  Esq., 
Boirwood,  securing  the  first  prize  with  a  superb  stand.  Mr.  W. 
Robins,  gardener  to  C.  D.  Leeds,  Esq.,  Aylesbury,  was  second  also 
with  go<kl  fiowers  J  and  Mr.  Miller  third.  In  the  amateurs'  class 
for  six  bunches  Mr.  Atkins  was  first  with  excellent  blooms,  and 
Mr.  A.  Burgess,  gardener  to  Col.  Clayton,  Tyfield  House,  was 
second.  In  the  claaa  for  twelve  cut  Koses  Mr.  Tranter,  Upper 
Assenden,  secured  the  first  and  an  extra  prize  with  extremely  nne 
and  well-coloured  fiowera.  Mr.  Bobins  was  second  with  good 
blooms ;  and  Mr.  Mould  third.  Mr.  Brodie  exhibited  a  box  of 
Marshal  Niel  Boses  in  excellent  condition.  For  a  group  of  three 
yases  Messrs.  Phippen,  Beading,  secured  the  premier  position  with 
a  graceful  arrangement  of  Myosotises,  Aira  csBspitoea,  Adiantum 
gracillimum,  Ac 

I^uiT. — Grapes  were  not  largely  exhibited,  but  were  good. 
In.  the  class  for  the  best  bunch  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  J.  AJshby 
was  first  with  Foster's  Seedling,  Mr.  Tegg  was  second  with 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Mr.  Atkins  was  third.  For  the  best 
bunch  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Ashby  was  first  with  Black  Hamburgh ; 
Mr.  J.  Tomlin  was  second,  and  Mr.  Atkdns  third  with  the  same 
variety.  For  a  dish  of  thirty-six  Strawberries  there  were  nine 
entries,  all  remarkably  good.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  placed  first  with 
President ;  Mr.  Bridgeman,  gardener  to  J.  Somerstocks,  Esq.,  Great 
Marlow.  was  second  with  the  same  variety.  Extra  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Bridgeman  for  a  basket  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
to  Mr.  Mortimer  for  a  basket  of  more  than  six  dozen  extremely 
fine  fruits.    In  the  class  for  six  Peaches  Mr.  Tegg  obtained  the 
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premier  award  for  fupeib  ezanmleB  of  Ylolette  HfttlTe,  wltioh 
were  also  highly  oomxaended.    Mr.  Ashbj  was  second. 

Ybobtablbs.— In  the  daee  for  twelve  round  Potatoes  tiiere 
were  four  entries.  Kr.  C.  Howe,  gardener  to  Sir  B.  Sutton,  Bart, 
Itenham  Buk,  Newhnry^aa  fHist ;  and  Mr.  Bead,  sardener  to 
7.  Wilder,  Bsq^  Puriey  Hall,  second.  For  twelve  kidney  Pota- 
toes there  were  six  entries,  Mr.  Perkins  being  first  and  Mr.  C. 
Howe  second.  For  thirty  heads  of  Asparagus  there  were  ten 
entries;  Kr.  G.  Ck>ttrell,  gardenar  to  E.  May,  Esq.,  Oaklands, 
Beading,  and  Kr.  W.  Cox,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Blagrove,  Esq., 
Oalcot  Park,  being  first  and  second  respectively.  For  thirty 
French  Beans  there  were'seven  entries,  Mr.  Cox  being  first,  and  Mr. 
J*.  BelHs,  gardener  to  Major  Thoyts,  second.  For  three  Lettuces 
Mr.  Ashby  was  first,  and  Mr.  Lockie,  gardener  to  Lord  A.  Fitz- 
««iald,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor,  second.  For  three  Cauliflowers 
JET.  Cox  was  arst,  and  Mr.  E.  Bussell  second.  For  a  coUection  of 
miscellaneons  vegetables  Mr.  Lockie  was  first  with  good  Leeks, 
Beet,  Lettuces,  Cucumbers,  new  Potatoes,  Celery,  Carrots,  Cauli- 
flowers, Cabbages,  Beans,  and  Asparagus.  Mr.  6.  rerkins, 
Srdenerto  A.  C.  Forbes,  Esq.,  Whitchurch,^ was  second ;  Mr.  Hope 
ird.  For  six  sta&s  of  Bhubarb  Mr.  Bead  was  first,  and  Mr.  J. 
Hunt,  gardener  to  Dr.  Wells,  second,  there  being  five  entries. 
Tor  a  biace  ef  Cucumbers  Mr.  Lockie  was  first  with  Buttons'  Duke 
of  Connaught,  and  Mr.  Howe  second.  For  Peas  Mr.  J.  Tranter 
eecuzed  the  first  prize  with  Dickson's  Firs^  and  Best,  and  Mr. 
JSellis  the  second. 

Messrs.  Snttons'  prizes  for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  Lockie  for  Buttons'  Duke  of  Connaught,  a  fine  variety  in 
tfne  condition ;  to  Mr.  C.  Howe  for  BoUisson's  Telegraph,  and 
Mr.  S.  Perkins  with  the  same  variety.  There  were  altogether 
•even  entries,  the  merits  of  the  several  exhibits  being  nearly 
4egual,  indicating  extremely  good  culture. 

Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons  entertained  the  several  exhibitors  to  a 
Itountiful  repast  in  the  fine  lecture  hall  attached  to  their. seed 
establishment. 


EXTRA  WORK  AND  WAGES  IN  GARDENS. 

I  UAYM  m>  doabt  that  I  am  as  wishlul  as  either  "A  HxAJ> 
CbOtDJBNSB  **  and  Mr.  Gilbert  that  all  worthy  young  fi^ardeners  be 
paid  for  ovortiBie  when  it  is  systsmaticaUy  adoptwL  Wbwtefer 
B^y  facts  imply  I  cannot  withhold  them,  simply  oeeaose  they  «•« 
Jbote ;  and  amongst  these  faets  is  this,  that  as  a  rule  the  foire- 
moet  gardeners  in  Britain  at  the  present  time  are  those  who 
were  the  most  willing  workers  in  their  youth.  A  hazd-and- 
fast  six  o'clock  man  of  the, -trade  onion  type  is,  in  my  opinion, 
no  more  likely  to  attain  to  a  good  position  as  a  gudener  in 
<be  futnie  than  he  was  in  ^e  past.  I  questian  very  much 
vhetber  I  an  not  doing  a  real  serrloe  to  young  men  in  stating 
mj  experience,  not  «x&  the  objeet  of  gaining  their  approval, 
but  for  the  higher  purpose  of  pointing  the  way  which,  however 
it  may  dash  with  a  plausible  uieoiy,  will  eertunly  lead  to  their 
«eliiai  advancement. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  continue  this  discussion,  but  I  desire, 
^snoe  ''A  Head  Gabdenes'*  appears  to  have  a  pffnckant  for 
logic,  to  observe  that  firstly  his  logic  is  only  one-sided,  and  se- 
condly that  perhaps  by  a  sUp  of  the  pen  on  his  part  your  cone- 
spondent  attzibntea  to  me  a  statement  that  I  not  only  never  made, 
but  which  bears  exactly  an  opposite  meaning  to  what  I  really 
'dida^r.  The  fact  I  sabmitted  Is  this :  that  the  ngid  six  o'clock 
men  ol  my  youth  have  been  signally  unfoctnnale  as  gwdenen, 
while  a  luge  percentage  of  the  wilUng  workers  are  established 
in  good  positions.  That  fact,  even  if  anyone  can  be  found  to 
legret  it,  cannot  be  explained  away,  and  I  suspect  that  it  will 
have  at  least  equal  weight  with  several  lines  of  elaborate  aign- 
ment  in  proof  of  an  already  admitted  and  abstract  right  that 
«  man  is  entitled  to  be  paid  for  every  hour  during  which  he 
works.  And  this  brings  me  to  notice  an  im|)Oirtant  omission  in 
«  A  Head  Gabi^neb's"  logic. 

ftmnting  the  right  of  the  man  as  above  defined,  it  is  impoa* 
itbte  for  any  imprejudiced  observer  to  ignore  its  natuial  and 
neeessary  conelative — inanely,  the  right  of  the  nasler.  When 
«  man  demands  pay  for  every  hour's  work  he  has  done,  hj  the 
«ne  mle  a  master  justly  stops  payment  for  ererj  hour  when 
work  is  not  done.  This  is  the  **  hour  system  "  pure  and  simple,  to 
which  the  arguments  of  "A  Head  Gardekbb"  inevitably  lead, 
nis  ^tem  is  applicable  in  trade,  and  even  where  large  gangs 
«f  men  are  employed  in  working  on  the  land,  but  it  is  not 
^plicahle  to  young  gardeners  in  gentlemen's  gardens.  In  trade 
it  IS  xeqoisite  for  employers  to  pay  nten  whose  whole  time  is 
eecopied  in  keeping  the  men  *'at  the  collar,"  otherwise  the 
system  would  not  be  remunemtlve.  Even  in  large  market 
^■ideiks  gangs  of  men  and  women  are  attended  by  a  "  ganger," 
w^  does  not  work,  but  who  watches  every  moment  tiurt;  the 
workers  are  constantly  kept  with  their  *<  noses  to  the  ground.'* 


This  system   obvioudy  cannot  obtain  in  private  eslabiidk' 
ments ;  it  is  ahoeether  incompatible  with  the  natue  of  the 
work  there  reqniiuig  to  be  done.     In  private  gardeoB  tngh 
and  Insted  men  must  be  employed — ^men  who  are  not  stopped 
for  every  day*s  iQness  or  holiday,  nor  every  ten  minittes  d 
time  not  actually  spent  in  labour.    Systematic  overtime  should 
of  course  be  pai^  for,  and  I  have,  as  before  observed,  long  bad 
the  pleasure  of  paying  for  it ;  but  I  have  often  had  men  w 
willing  that  they  would  work  when  I  did  not  require  them  to 
do  so— easnest  men,  loving  their  work.    Those  sie  Ifae  aea 
that  httfe  invariably  soooeeded  the  best,  and  that  is  Ihe  lenn 
that  I  hare  intended  to  convey  in  my  remarks  on  this  snlijeet 
We  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it  and  make  the  bort:  of  it, 
improve  it  all  we  can  by  improving  ourselves,  and  doiog  m 
far  as  we  can  that  which  is  right  to  those  above  us  sod  tEos 
below  US  in  position.    Acting  on  that  principle  I  am  a  ehttv 
in  the  pleasure  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Giibeit,  fat  I  hate  aeier 
taken  fi#.  from  a  man  ibr  teuhmg  him  his  bnsiafisi)  nvlniel 
ever  allowed  my  employer  to  **  pay  throogh  the  nose  "  torof^ 
thing  properly  coming  within  the  range  of  my  duties. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  sul^ect  I  should  like  to  tAm 
young  men  who  prefer  working  on  the  hour  system  to  seek 
employment  where  the  system  is  adopted,  for  it  is  not  likely  to 
become  established  in  gentlemen*s  gardens.  To  prevent  ato 
disappointment  I  would  also  urge  the  fairness  of  gudeDon 
dear^  and  fully  stating  the  custom  of  an  estahliehment  belore 
engaging  young  men ;  then  if  they  engage  subject  to  tint 
custom  they  will  have  no  legitunate  groond  for  complsi&tif 
the  custom  of  othertrades  and  places  happened  to  be  difieieii 
I  bav«  nothing  more  to  say.— -A  Nobthbkr  Gabdbrsb. 

[Nothing  more  is  needed ;  both  sides  of  the  question  have 
been  stated  fully  and  clearly,  and  the  discussion  «  doiei* 
Sdb.] 

HAWFINCHES  AND  BULLFINCHES. 

I  AM  particularly  obliged  to  "J.  S.  W.,  Wartlegy  SMUi," 
and  also  to  Mr.  Cox,  Bedleaf,  and  other  oonespondeiifti  for 
their  information  about  hawfinches  breeding  in  England.  lUi 
fact  was  unknown  to  Gilbert  White,  and  therefore  is  a  fiut  worfh 
both  knowing  and  i«membering.  Bo  general  is  the  idea  tfa«k 
the  hawfinch  or  grosbeak  does  not  breed  in  En^^d,  or  em 
appear  except  in  winter,  that  a  brotiier  ornithologist  su^'eitsA 
to  me,  since  the  publication  of  my  former  note  upon  this  hodi 
that  the  stones  ox  fruits  which  this  bird  was  found  to  ban  ia 
its  mouth  and  crop  when  shot  were  the  stones  of  the  fniit  d 
the  Laurel,  whiokk  in  some  seasoosaad  places  fruits  abondantlj 
if  the  trees  be  allowed  to  grow  to  a  kuse  sise  and  be  not 
pnmed.  Upon  sudi  large  Lanrel  trees  we  have  all,  I  dsieny, 
seen  the  stones  €i  the  fruit  hanging  gb.  the  stalk,  the  fnUt 
itself  having  been  eaten  by  the  blHs.  The  theory  that  the 
kernels  of  ^ese  were  those  eaten  hy  hawfinches  in  winter  is 
ingenious  and  may  be  just ;  but  if  the  hawfinch,  as  it  appear 
sometimes  breeds  in  England,  then  of  course  it  has  aooese  to 
aU  kinda  of  fruit  stones.  Gilbert  White's  dictum,  ^  ''  biidi 
of  this  sort  are  rarely  seen  in  England,  and  only  in  winter' 
must  now  at  least  be  modified.  Thus  information  is  bit  lijr 
bit  gathered,  and  &us  o«r  knowledge  of  the  mrer  hiidi  n 
increased. 

Betuming  somewhat  unwillingly  to  the  subject  of  fhe  bul- 
finch,  I  must,  however,  say  that  the  old  mistake  (how  h^ 
lived  mistakes  are  I)  about  tlie  bird  opening  the  bndiin  lesra 
of  insects  is  utterly  untrue.  This  *' goody-goody*'  s^k  d 
defence  is  often  said  of  other  birds,  but  in  reply  I  miutuetks 
word  of  one  of  Goldsmith's  chaxacten  in  the  "  Vicar  ol  Wake- 
fiald"—*' Fudge."  The  bird,  and  all  birds  which  eat  badi»  at 
them  as  we  eat  Asparagns,  for  food  and  enjmMBt,  at  f^ 
that  tender  period  before  the  bud  enpands.  We  do  not  aai 
Asparagus  after  the  delicate  stalk  feathem  out,  neither  do  lie 
birds  when  the  tender  bud  opens  into  leaflets.  We  ia»"> 
morsel  when  tender,  and  so  do  they.  All  I  want  is  tnrth  to 
prevail,  but  there  is  no  harder  battle  to  fight  in  this  wozldtba 
the  battle  of  common  sense.  We  have  those  infloeneed  ur 
sentiment  on  one  side  and  by  prejudice  on  the  other,  and  w 
between  soft  hearts  and  hard  hearts  common  senae  hu  urt 
work  to  make  its  way.  The  case,  however,  against  the  m 
finch  is  as  dear  as  the  day.  Witaeas  the  lolIawiii&  «lu^  ^ 
know  to  be  a  fact 

In  one  garden  the  gim  wns  not  used  tiiis  whiter,  ^^ 
Gooseberry  bushes  ate  three  parts  or  more  banen ;  andnaM* 
dead,  or  partly  dead  wood  abonnda,  the  bultfndieB  hxrof 
taken  the  vast  majorily  of  buds.    In  another  garden  abost  a 
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qoMter  of  a  mile  from,  the  f onner  the  gm  wm  diligently  oaed, 
and  eight  buUfiziches  killed,  and  aerer  did  I  eee  a  better  crop 
of  Qooaebemee — ^no  dead  stema  to  mar  the  appearance  of  1^ 
bashes,  bat  the  berriee  banging  legnler  and  plentifol«  By  my 
advice  the  gardener  was  allowed  1^  his  master  to  uee  his  gun 
in  the  bird-infested  garden.  Master  and  gardener  are  both  glad 
now,  and  so  will  be  mistress  and  cook.  Kow  I  take  leave  of 
tbe  bullfinches ;  would  that  they  wonld  take  leave  of  me  I  I 
would  advise  everyone  who  wants  to  oather  Pean  and  Appdes 
nnpecked  to  have  the  crannies  of  waSs  searched  for  tomtits* 
nc^  for  experience  has  proved  to  me  that  they  peck  the  Pears 
and  Apples  close  to  the  staUc  as  eachfmitTipens^— Wzltshibb 
BlKTroiL  

POBTRAITS  OF  NEW  AND  NOTABLE  PLANTS. 

CAflSiA  ALATA.  Nat*  9f4*,  LeguminosK.— "  A  very  hand- 
Bome  laxge  dumb,  a  native  of  tropical  America,  whence  it  has 
been  introdnoed  into  all  o^ber  tropical  covntries,  in  many  of 
wbi^  it  has  establiaftied  itself  as  a  deniien,  notably  in  India, 
wbere  it  is  found  in  gardens  and  nataralised  in  Bengal.  Ac- 
cording to  BozbuTgh  it  is  known  to  Europeans  in  the  Camatic 
provinces  under  the  name  of  Mitta  tamara ;  and  the  same 
aathor  ascribes  also  to  it  names  in  Sanscrit,  Hindi,  Bengali, 
and  Telinga,  which  would  go  far  to  establish  its  claim  to  &  a 
nativfr  of  India  had  the  fact  of  its  introduction  from  the  New 
World  not  been  well  established  by  evidence  of  various  kinds. 
Dmry,  in  his  "*  Useful  Plants  of  India"  page  120,  calls  it  the 
Bfaigworm  Plant ;  and  oiting  Boxbnrgh  and  others,  says  that 
its  leaves  mixed  with  lime  juice  are  used  as  a  remedy  for  ring- 
worm, as  are  its  fresh  leaves  bruised  and  simply  rubbed  into 
the  diseased  parts.  The  leaves  are  also  an  aperient,  and  a 
tincture  of  them  when  dried  operates  like  senna.  Further,  the 
Hindoo  doctors  affirm  that  the  plant  affords  a  cure  for  all 
poisonous  bites.  Cassia  alata  was  introduced  into  England  in 
17^  from  the  West  Indies,  and  has  been  raised  and  flowered 
at  Kew  from  seeds  received  £rom  the  East  Indies,  but  the 

3eetmen  here  figured  was  flowered  by  Mr.  Bull  in  Deeember 
last  year."— (^^*  JTm.,  t  64SS.) 

ALLixm  EBDSLn.  Jvitt.  &rd,,  Liliacen.— '*This  is  one  of 
tile  prettiest  of  all  the  Allinms  for  horticultural  purposes.  It 
is  allied  to  the  well-known  A.  nigrum  (of  which  a  good  figure 
will  be  found,  'Botanical  Magazine,'  1. 1148,  under  the  name 
of  A.  magicum),  but  is  much  dwarfer,  with  a  very  compact 
nmbel  of  large  fragrant  flowers,  the  sharp-pointed  white  peri- 
anth segments  keeled  with  green,  the  filaments  with  a  stam  of 
bright  claret  purple  at  the  base,  and  the  ovary  a  glossy  black. 
it  is  confined  to  Palestine,  but  extends  Cram  the  Lebanon  range 
as  &r  south  as  Jerusalem.  It  has  not  been  known  in  cnlti- 
vatian  till  last  year  we  received  dried  specfanens  from  oar 
dUigent  correspondent,  the  Hev.  G.  E.  Post  of  the  Syrian  Pro- 
testant College  at  Beyrout,  and  one  of  the  bulbs  being  found 
to  be  still  aHve  was  transferred  from  the  herbarium  to  the 
garden,  where  it  revived."— (iWrf.,  f.  6426,) 

GOSTHEA  MagkotakA.  NiU,  ord^  MalvacesB.— "  This  shmb 
was  introduced  from  Brazil  in  1873  by  Jacob  Mackoy  of  Liege, 
and  the  specimen  figured  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Bull,  with 
whom  it  flowered  in  December  of  last  year."— (i^i^.,  L  6427,) 

Ins  nXGHOTOKA.  Nat.  ard.,  Iridaoen. — ^  It  i»  a  native  of 
the  easteom  half  of  Siberia,  and  has  long  been  known  in  eulti- 
wtion,  bnt  it  has  always  been  very  rare.  The  drawing  waa 
made  from  a  plant  that  flowered  at  Kew  last  September,  raised 
originally  from  seeds  sent  by  Br.  Hance."— (/ftii.,  t.  6488.) 

ALBt70A  WAKEnstDiX.  Nat  ord.,  liliacess.'-"  The  bulbs 
of  this  interesting  new  Albuca  were  sent  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Wakefield  through  Col.  Grant  to  the  Eew  collection,  where 
Hie  plant  flowered  for  tbe  first  time  last  autumn.  Pallastema 
IB  a  subgenus  of  Albnea,  with  a  perianth  like  that  of  the  type, 
bnt  with  a  style  instead  at  being  short  and  prismatic,  sabalate, 
and  mnoh  longer  than  the  ovary,  as  in  an  ordinary  Omitho- 
galtnn  or  Scilla.  The  subgenus  is  confined  to  tropical  Africa, 
and  for  nearly  a  century  only  a  single  species  was  known, 
Albnea  abyssinica,  named  by  Dryander,  and  figured  by  Jacquin 
and  Bedoute.  Through  the  explorations  of  late  years  six  addi- 
tional species  have  been  added,  four  by  Br.  Welwitsch  in 
Angola,  and  one  by  Baines  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent, 
near  the  southern  tropic  Since  1873  altogether  twelve  new 
speoies  have  been  added  to  the  siztsen  then  known."— (ZMil.» 
U64e9.) 

Thb  Ooloeaim)  Bbstla— The  WUMhti  Chr&niele  of  the 
sard  inat  interns ita  readen  that  tbis  pest  has  made  itsappear- 


ance  in  tbe  garden  of  Mrs.  Morgan  of  NiooU  Bead,  WiUeeden, 
and  that  inseeto  have  been  forwarded  to  the  anthoritiee.  We 
suspect  that  tbay  vrill  be  pronounced  to  be  ladybirds,  and  hope 
tbe  announcement  referred  to  will  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  first  scare  of  tiie  season. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  KARL  KOCH. 

IT  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
Dr.  Kari  Koch,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
He  died  on  Sunday  last  at  Berlin,  and  had  he  surviyed  till  the 
6th  of  June  he  would  have  attained  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Br.  Karl  Heinrich  Bmil  Koch  was  bom  at  Weimar  in  1809^ 
and  studied  medicine  and  natural  history  in  the  XJniversitiea 
d  Jena  and  Wursburg,  in  the  former  of  which  he  became  a 
tutor  in  1884.  He  then  distinguished  himself  by  his  various 
travels  in  tiie  Bast,  of  which  accounts  have  been  published,, 
in  one  instance  tranriated  into  English ;  and  chiefly  by  hia 
abilities  as  a  careful  systematic  botanist.  Br.  Koch*s  familiar 
face  and  kind  manner  have  been  well  known  at  the  variona 
international  horticultural  exhibitions  which  have  been  held  in 
almost  all  tibe  countries  of  Europe  during  these  past  years,  and 
this  announcement  of  his  death  will  cause  a  wide-epr^ul  f  eeling- 
of  regret  among  the  many  friends  who  held  him  in  very  hign 
estimation.  

WORK  FOR  THB  WEEK. 

KFTCHEN  GABDBN. 

Cattliplowsrs,  BmsaelB  Sprouts,  and  Savoys  from  tbe  sadr 
sowiugs  out  of  doors  will  now  be  nearly  ready  to  plant  out,  whica 
should  be  done  before  they  become  too  large.  The  early  winter 
Broccoli  should  also  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  tiie  plants  are  ready, 
for  the  stronger  they  become  the  finer  and  better  nrotected  ara 
the  heads.  Spring  or  late  Broccoli  if  too  thick  in  the  seed  beda 
should  be  pricked  out  in  an  open  situation.  Sow  late  Peas,  alt» 
Broad  Beans.  Another  sowins  may  also  be  made  if  necessary 
of  Scarlet,  Premier,  and  Batter  Beans,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  t» 
have  too  many  of  such  vegetables  in  late  Bunimer.  Attend  to 
earthing  and  staking  Peas,  and  if  they  come  up  too  thiddy  thin 
them  out  to  at  least  a  couple  of  indies  apart.  Hothing  is  so  in* 
jurious  to  Peas  as  being  crowded  and  allowing  the  haulm  to  fall 
before  being  staked.  Earth  and  stake  runner  Beans  as  soon  a» 
they  require  it,  affording  good  mulching  between  the  rows,  also> 
between  those  of  dwarf  JSeans,  making  another  sowing  of  the 
latter.  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  thinning  the  root  crop^  so  soon  as 
they  can  well  be  handled.  Hake  a  sowing  of  BncUve  for  tha 
principal  crop.  Bound-leaved  Batavian  and  Curled  are  the  most 
usefoh  Lettuce  and  EadisheB  should  be  sown  once  a  fortnight  to 
maintain  the  succession,  also  Spinach ;  sowing  ICustard  and  Cresa 
at  least  onoe  a  week,  so  as  tb  always  have  a  good  snnply .  Continna 
to  plant  out  Celery  as  fast  as  the  plants  are  readv.  The  plante 
may  be  put  out  in  beds  about  4  feet  6«  inches  wide,  placing  tha 
plants  12  inches  apart  every  way,  with  4  feet  spaces  between  th» 
beds  to  admit  of  soil  being  taken  for  earthing.  This  plan  is  only 
available  for  the  crops  intended  for  autumn  or  early  winter  use^ 
later  plants  being  best  put  out  in  single  rows.  After  cutting  the 
early  Cabbages  the  stumps  should  be  pulled  up,  thongb  if  the 
ground  is  not  wanted  for  other  crops  they  will  anord  a  valuable 
supply  of  small  heads  and  sprouts  for  autumn  use.  At  all  season* 
able  times  keep  the  surface  soil  well  stirred  around  all  growing 
crops.  Tender  plants,  as  Vegetable  Harrows  and  ridge  Cuoumbera, 
should  have  a  sunny  position  but  sheltered  from  wixms ;  and  if  the 
soil  be  taken  oat  about  2|  to  8  feet  wide  and  a  spade  deep,  lepladng 
it  with  18  inches  deep  of  fermenting  materials  and  covermg  it  with 
the  soil,  the  plants  will  start  freely  and  hold  out  well  in  hot 
weather.  The  ridges  for  the  Harrows  may  be  6  to  8  feet  apai^ 
and  for  the  Cucumbers  4  to  6  feet,  placing  the  plante  under  hjmdr 
lights,  which  will  assist  the  plants  for  a  time.  Sweet  Basil,  Har>- 
ioram,  ^ca,  raised  in  heat  may  be  planted  out  in  warm  situationa 
9  inchse  to  a  foot  apart  after  being  well  hardened  off.  Capsicuma 
are  sometimes  planted  at  the  base  of  south  walls,  and  in  a  favour* 
able  season  succeed  fairly,  also  £ffg-plante.both  of  which  should  be 
hardened  off  preparatory  to  plantmg  out  after  the  weather  becomea 
wanner.  Tomatoes  delight  in  well-enriched  soil,  and  when  tho* 
roughly  hardened  ofE  may  be  planted  out  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  but  if  sheltered  from  winds  so  much  the  better.  The  ewrliest 
fruit  of  this  esteemed  esculent  ripen  in  the  south  and  midland 
oounties>but  not  so  well  in  the  north,  for  they  have  to  be  cut  m  a 
green  stete  and  ripened  under  glass.  Against  walls  they  do  better, 
producing  serviceable  fruit  The  best  fruit  both  as  reaaards  <^ur 
and  flavour  is  from  plante  under  glass,  if  a  free  circulation  of  aur 
and  a  somewhat  dry  atmosphere  is  provided,  the  fruit  krat  dry, 
and  the  rooto  liberally  supplied  with  guano  water.  Dwarf  Beans 
in  ftemes  should  be  abundantly  suppued  with  water,  ventilatinit 
freely :  similar  remarks  apply  to  Carrote. 

HARDT  FRUIT  GARDBW. 

Althougb  the  weather  is  still  cold  the  necessity  for  covering 
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wall  trees  is  being  diminiBhed  bj  the  derelopment  of  the  foliage, 
bnt  it  is  not  yet  safe  to  entirely  remove  them  except  such  as  are 
of  an  opaque  description,  whicn  it  will  be  necessary  to  remoye. 
otherwise  the  foliage  will  become  weak  and  tender.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  showing  signs  of  blister  and  curl,  the  latter  beinff 
due  to  aphis,  and  now  that  the  fruit  is  fairlj  set  the  trees  should 
haye  a  thorough  washing  with  the  garden  engine,  and  if  necessary 
employ  an  insecticide.  The  worst  of  the  leayes  affected  with 
blister  should  be  picked  off,  and  a  good  dusting  given  of  flowers 
of  sulphur.  Gontmue  to  disbud  at  n-equent  intervals  so  as  not  to 
give  the  trees  a  check.  Thinning  the  fruit  should  commence 
early,  especially  where  it  is  thick,  first  removing  the  badly  placed 
and  small  fruits,  but  do  this  also  gradually  as  advised  for  dis- 
budding.  Apricots  also  should  have  the  fruit  well  thinned,  re- 
moving the  oadly  placed  and  small  fruit.  If  gamming  appears 
there  is  no  remedy  out  to  cut  away  the  branch,  training  young 
wood  in  its  place.  Do  not  allow  the  shoots  to  make  several  inches 
of  growth,  but  stop  them  at  the  third  leaf,  guiding  any  suitable 
for  laying-in  by  small  twigs  across  the  branches,  and  securing 
extensions  bytyine  or  naiung,  allowing  plenty  of  space  in  the 
ties  or  shreds  for  the  swelling  of  the  shoots,  rears.  Plums,  and 
Cherries  appear  to  be  setting  well,  and  Apples  also  are  fi^^nd,  the 
bush  fruit  promising  to  be  a  great  success.  Raspberries  that  are 
throwing  np  many  suckers  should  have  them  reduced  to  about 
half  a  dozen  of  the  strongest  to  each  stool.  Ply  the  hoe  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offers. 

FBUIT  HOUBBS. 

Pines.r— The  suckers  potted  last  March  should,  as  regards  the 
strongest  of  them,  be  in  the  fruiting  pots.  If  they  be  not  yet 
pottea  no  further  delay  should  be  tolerated,  as  to  retain  them 
longer  in  small  pots  is  debilitating  and  detrimental  to  their  after 
growth.  Recently  potted  plants  should  have  a  regular  bottom 
neat  of  85°  to  96°,  and  be  thoroughly  watered  after  potting,  and 
no  more  should  be  given  until  the  soil  becomes  dry,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exerdse  more  care  than  usual  at  this  sta^,  the  state  of 
the  individual  plants  being  ascertained  before  its  application. 
Young  stock  will  be  making  rapid  progress,  and  should  be  regu- 
larly attended  to  in  every  particular,  allowing  such  plants  sufiL- 
dent  space  for  development,  as  notlung  is  so  inimical  to  sturdy 
plants  as  crowding  them  together  in  their  early  stages.  Venti- 
late early  in  the  day  at  75°  to  80°  to  render  the  foliage  dry  before 
it  is  affected  by  the  sun.  Discontinue  shading  sucoessional  plants, 
but  for  fruiting  plants  with  the  crowns  in  close  proximity  to  the 
glass  a  slight  shEuie  from  powerful  sun  will  be  beneficial.  Con- 
tiuue  the  treatment  detailed  in  the  last  calendar  for  fruiting 
plants.  The  strongest  plants  that  were  shifted  into  fruiting  pots 
last  Reptember  will  be  snowing  signs  of  fruiting,  or  if  such  be  not 
the  case  means  must  be  applied  to  effect  it  with  a  view  to  afford 
fruit  for  early  winter  use.  The  plants  should  be  brought  toKother 
and  subjected  to  a  comparative  state  of  rest  for  the  next  five  or 
six  weeks,  lowering  the  heat  at  the  roots  to  75°,  maintaining  a  free 
circulation  of  air  about  the  plants  whenever  the  weather  \a  savour- 
able,  ventilating  at  75°,  and  allowing  the  heat  to  fall  to  that  degree 
before  closing  the  house,  only  employing  artificial  heat  to  prevent 
the  temperature  falling  below  60°  at  night,  not  withholding  water 
entirely,  but  whenever  a  plant  becomes  ozy  supply  it  liberally. 
The  smaller  suckers  that  were  not  put  into  the  muting  pots  last 
autumn,  but  were  wintered  in  smaller  pots  and  shifted  this  spring, 
should  be  kept  ^wing  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
at  which  time  if  thought  necessary  they  may  be  subjected  to 
similar  treatment  as  advised  for  the  larger  ones,  and  these  plants 
will  then  give  a  sucoessional  supply  of  miit. 

Cherry  Houte. — ^The  earliest  Cherries  will  now  be  ripe,  and  the 
principal  object  will  be  to  prolong  the  season  of  supply^  preserv- 
ing them  fresh  and  plump.  Unless  the  foliage  be  tnm,  or  the 
trellis  of  such  description  as  to  expose  the  Cherries  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun,  shading  will  not  be  necessar^r.  Free  ventila- 
tion will  be  constantly  necessary,  and  during  hot  weather  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  the  border  will  be  of  service.  The  trees 
must  not  suffer  through  insufficient  water  at  the  roots,  as  in  fruit 
culture  this  is  too  oftoi  neglected,  although  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance ;  when  necessary  supply  it  copiously,  so  as  to  assist  the  de- 
velopment of  the  buds  for  next  season.  Trees  in  pots  will  require 
daily  attention  in  watering,  and  after  the  Cherries  are  all  gathered 
recommence  syringing  the  trees,  and  should  green  fly  be  present 
fumigate  when  the  foliage  is  dir.  l^ees  in  pots  should  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  house  until  the  buds  are  well  formed,  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  position  outdoors  hi  the  full  sun,  standing 
the  pots  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  surround  the  pots  with  similar 
material.  Plum  trees  should  be  syringed  freely  eveiy  day  until 
the  fruit  is  ripening,  when  it  must  be  discontinued,  other^nse  the 
fruit  will  crack. 

Figs. — ^To  have  fruit  in  perfection  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  free 
from  damp  thronghout  the  ripening  process,  affording  a  free  cir- 
culation of  dry  warm  air.  The  nignt  temperature  should  be 
maintained  at  65°  to  70°,  day  75°  to  80°,  and  with  sun  heat  80°  to 
90°.  There  is  no  comparison  between  Figs  ripened  in  a  close 
moist  atmosphere  and  in  shade  and  those  enjoying  full  exposure 
and  a  favourable  atmosphere.  When  the  mulching  on  the  border 
is  well  filled  with  roots  apply  another  mulching  2  to  8  inches  thick 


of  well-decomposed  manure,  which  wiU  materially  assist  the  tneg 
in  perfecting  the  second  crop.  Syringe  freely  trees  from  whidi 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  those  in  pots  bemg  mulched  as  adrised  for 
those  in  bonders.  Do  cot  allow  the  borders  in  which  the  trea 
are  growing  to  become  excessively  dry,  as  it  will  not  only  pre. 
judicially  i^ect  the  crop,  but  cause  a  rapid  spread  of  red  spider. 
Attend  to  stopping,  thinning,  and  regulating  tne  shoots  whenever 
it  is  required. 

Jtfe^ofM.— When  the  fruit  ia  cut  from  the  earliest  plantd  the  old 
stem  should  be  cut  back  to  a  strone  shoot  near  its  base,  temoTing 
as  much  of  the  surface  soil  as  can  be  picked  out  from  amon^  the 
roots,  replacing  with  rather  strong  lumpy  loam  pressed  well  down, 
and  givinff  a  good  watering.    A  moist  atmosphere  being  main. 
tained,  and  the  plants  syringed  in  the  moniing  and  about  4  pjl, 
they  will  soon  start  freely,  showing  fruit  in  much  less  time  thaa 
by  planting  afresh.    If,  however,  the  plants  are  affected  witb 
canker— or  from  carrying  too  heavy  a  nrst  crop,  a  deficiency  of 
water,  or  attacks  of  insects,  are  very  much  enfeebled,  it  is  better 
to  remove  them^  thoroughly  cleaning  the  house,  placing  strong 
vigorous  plants  in  ridges  or  hillocks  as  advised  in  former  calendarB. 
Fertilising  the  blossoms  with  reenlar  attention,  maintaining  a 
drier  and  wanner  atmosphere  untu  the  fruit  begin  to  swell,  heme 
careful  not  to  allow  one  or  two  fruits  on  a  plant  to  take  the  lead 
of  the  rest.    Earth  up  with  a  good  compost,  and  press  it  down 
firmly  directly  the  fruits  begin  to  swell  off,  watering  at  once,  and 
about  twice  a  week  afterwards.     Syringe  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  in  bright  weather,  maintaining  a  good  moisture  by  ire* 
qnent  sprinkling  of  available  surfaces.    Admit  air  early  in  the 
morning,  say  7.80  to  8  o'clock,  to  prevent  the  folia^being  scorched. 
Keep  the  growths  stopped  to  one  joint  after  the  Iruit  is  set,  avoid* 
ing  overcrowding.    To  plants  in  pits  and  frames  afford  water  once 
or  twice  a  week  as  may  be  required,  and  damp  down  at  closing 
time  on  fine  afternoons.    Fruits  in  a  forward  state  should  be  well 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  when  ripening  the  plants  should  be  kept 
rather  dry  at  the  roots,  and  withhold  moisture  altogether  from 
the  foliage  and  fruit,  admitting  air  rather  freely.    A  useful  crop 
of  Melons  may  be  obtained  by  making  np  beds  now  of  any  spent 
material,  which  from  turning  and  mixing  will  generate  a  goitie 
warmth,  placing  over  it  boxes  that  may  have  been  nsM  for 
Potatoes,  Mdding  plants,  Ac,  in  each  light,  placing  about  two 
or  three  barrowfuls  of  rather  strong  turfy  loam,  and  pressing  it 
down  firmly.    Into  this  turn  out  a  strong  nealthy  plant,  pieesmg 
the  soil  firmly  about  the  ball,  and  giving  a  good  watering.   If  pite 
are  employed  the  soil  must  be  about  a  foot  from  the  glass ;  and  if 
the  weather  be  bright  shade  for  a  few  days  after  planting.  Seed 
may  yet  be  sown  to  raise  plants  for  frsunes  at  present  oocapied 
by  the  tender  bedding  pluits. 

Orchard  ffoute.— The  fruit  in  this  structure  is  now  set  and 
swelling  freely,  and  the  trees  should  be  syringed  every  evening 
unless  me  weather  is  unusually  cold.  The  syringing  is  especially 
necessary  as  reguds  the  Peach.  Nectarine,  Cherry,  and  Plum ;  the 
Apricot  and  Pear  being  leas  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  lees 
syring^g  in  their  case  is  desirable.  The  continual  syringing 
with  clear  rain  water  will  generally  be  effectual  in  keeping  the 
trees  free  from  insects,  but  if  aphis  be  troublesome  recourse  most 
be  had  to  diluted  tooacco  water,  or  fumigation  with  tobacco 
paper.  During  fine  weather  the  ventHators  should  be  open  from 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  abundance  of 
water  being  given  to  trees  planted  out  as  well  as  to  those  in  pots. 
Where  the  trees  are  planted  out  keep  the  surface  mulched  with 
half -rotten  manure,  as  it  tends  to  encourage  the  roots  near  the 
surface,  preventing  the  water  from  running^  off,  and  checking 
evaporation.  The  surface  dressing  of  trees  in  pots  must  not  be 
neglected,  employing  some  rich  material,  supplemented  wil^ 
liquid  manure  occasionally.  Thin  out  the  fruit  of  Apricote  i 
necessary.  It  is  also  necessary  to  thin  Peaches  and  Kectarinei 
freely,  and  in  many  instances  Cherries^  Plums,  and  Pears,  as  s 
moderate  crop  of  nne  well-ripened  fruit  is  far  preferable  to  a 
heavy  crop  of  inferior  size  and  quality.  Stop  or  pinch  ont  the 
point  of  the  shoots  of  Figs  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf,  rubbing  oit 
or  stopping  overluxuriant  shoots  on  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees  a 
order  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  uniform  development. 

PLAHT  HOUSES. 

Stave. — Bougainvillea  glabra  coming  into  flower  and  intended 
for  conservatory  decoration  should,  when  the  bracts  are  colooiisg, 
be  removed  to  a  house  with  a  temperature  10^  to  15°  lower  thin 
that  it  at  present  occupies.  Keep  the  plants  rather  close^  only  water- 
ing to  prevent  flagging,  otherwise  the  bracts  soon  fall  if  the  plants 
are  placed  in  a  comparatively  cool  house  at  once.  Keep  the  plsnti 
near  the  glass,  as  with  fuU  exposure  the  colour  is  nearly  eqnal  to 
B.  spectabilis,and  the  plants  will  continue  in  bloom  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  when  they  may  again  be  placed  in  heat,  and  will  flower 
in  September.  Clerodendrons,  Allamandas,  dpc,  require  similir 
treatment— indeed  all  plants  taken  from  warm  structures  shoud 
be  inured  for  a  time  to  an  intermediate  temperature  so  to  enabk 
them  to  bear  the  cooler  one.  Tuberous  Begonias  that  have  beea 
in  this  structure  will,  after  a  few  days'  hardening  off,  make  i 
crand  display  in  the  conservatory  for  weeks.  Young  plants  of 
Clerodenorons,  Bougainvilleas.  Allamandas,  Gardenias,  with  sindw 
free-growing  plants,  having  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  shoold  n 
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shifted  into  others  2  to  8  inches  larger,  or.  if  very  vigorous,  4  to 
6  inches  larger.  Keep  the  house  a  httle  closer,  and  syringe  over- 
head twice  a  day  until  estahlished,  watering  carefully  until  the 
roots  are  growing  freely  in  the  fresh  compost.  Tahemsemontanas 
will  be  making  free  ^n^wth,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  a  moist 
atmosphere,  but  avoid  overwatering.  In  too  high  a  temperature 
they  ato'p  the  buds,  especially  whea  the  roots  ariB  inactive  from 
ihe  soil  being  sodden,  not  an  infrequent  case  with  Gardenias.  All 
twining  stove  plants  should  be  gone  over  once  a  week  to  keep 
^eir  shoots  from  becoming  entangled,  as  if  that  occurs  the  flowers 
are  often  destroyed  in  liberating  them,  besides  it  is  a  great  waste 
of  time.  Fire  heat  will  only  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  night 
temperature  from  falling  below  66<*,  and  to  keep  it  at  70*  to  76* 
by  day,  admitting  air  at  75*,  and  increasing  it  with  the  tempera- 
ture to  85*  or  90*  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  at  80°,  syringing 
at  4  to  5  P.M.,  and  damping  down  well  at  8  to  9  o'clock. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Robert  Mack  it  Son,  Oatterick  Bridge,  Yorkshire.— Zrwi  of 
C^hoice  Daklioi. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
ly.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
remting  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

Pakbiss  (£.  8,  JT.).— Although  the  flowers  sent  are  not  equal  to  named 
TBrieties,  they  are  such  as  you  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  as  the 
malt,  we  presume,  of  a  purchased  packet  of  seed.  Some  of  the  flowers  are 
good  in  fonn,  others  bright  in  colour,  and  all  suitable  for  garden  decoration. 
Your  letter  having  been  injndicioasly  gummed  round  the  box,  it  was  neces- 
sarily BO  mutilated  in  opening  the  parcel  that  only  a  portion  of  the  oontenta 
of  the  letter  could  be  osad.  Letters  should  be  placed  in  the  parcels  contain- 
ing spasimens,  and  not  employed  as  gummed  wrappers  as  they  often  are. 
We  may  add,  for  the  information  of  those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  we  not 
infrequently  receive  parcels  of  fruit  and  plants  without  any  accompanying 
letter  at  all,  not  even  the  initials  of  the  senders.  BepUes  of  course  cannot 
be  given  in  those  instances. 

BB6AL  FSLARGONIUMB  (/«iM>).— This  type  is  remarkable  for  the  flori- 
fisrotts  nature  of  the  plants,  the  large  flower  trusses,  the  crimped  petals,  and 
eflbctive  colours.  Besides  Captain  Raikes,  the  following  are  good  varieties- 
Queen  Victoria,  Prince  of  Wales,  Ihr.  Masters,  Beauty  of  Oxton,  Prince  of 
Novelties,  Ville  de  Caen,  Prince  of  Teck,  and  Duchess  of  Bedford. 

Dacttlib  glomxbata  varibgata  iP.  B,).—Ii  the  Viola  is  a  dwarf 
variety,  such  as  V.  comuta  splendens,  the  Dactylis  if  the  plants  are  strong 
and  the  soil  good,  will  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  yon  propose.  Unless  the 
Viola  is  a  tall  strong-growing  variety  it  may  be  planted  in  front  of  the 
Dactylis. 

BOSS  Notes  (/.  /^irmoiulf).— The  numbers  you  require  are  thoee  issued  in 
February  and  April  of  this  year.  You  can  obtain  them  from  [Hachette  and 
Co.,  18,  Sing  William  Street,  London,  who  are  the  publishers  of  the  journal 
referred  to.  * 

HardT  BOBDKB  Plants  (An  Amateur)  r—Y<m  will  find  an  excellent 
Bat  of  hardy  pUmts  that  are  readily  raised  from  seed,  on  page  388,  the  reply 
given  to  "  BDTTOB."  The  seed  may  sown  in  the  open  ground  early  in  June, 
the  soil  being  well  pulverised,  and  tiie  seed  being  covered  with  very  light 
BolL  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  seeds  the  covering  must  be  very  slight— a 
mere  dusting.  Sow  in  drills  9  inches  or  a  fbot  apiurt,  and  transplant  the 
seedlings  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  be  handled. 

LADT  MIDDUETON  CARNATION  (A.  O.  P>Buil  and  Others).— iix,  McLean 
informs  us  that  Messrs.  Methven  it  Sons  of  Bdinburgh  had  this  Carnation 
in  stock  a  few  years  ago,  but  he  does  not  know  whether  they  continue  to 
supply  plants  of  it. 

HoBB-iN-HOBB  PRDriTLAS  (/.  TT.).— The  flowers  are  ;good,  but  we  have 
seen  many  similar  to  them,  and  in  vwrions  coloun. 

VDtB  LSAYBB  INJTTBED  (J.  K.).—The  leaves  are  oovered  with  warts  on 
the  under  sides,  hut  we  do  not  perceive  any  insects,  nor  do  we  think  the 
protuberances  have  been  caused  by  insects.  An  overwaim  and  moist  atmo- 
ephere  will  afEect  the  leaves  in  iaxe  manner  of  tiioee  we  have  received,  and 
-we  suspect  that  air  has  not  been  admitted  to  the  house  sufficiently  early  In 
the  nuMming,  and  when  the  ventilatora  have  been  opened  too  much  air  has 
been  admitted  at  once.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are  soorohed.  We  advise 
you  to  ventilate  early  and  carefully,  keeping  the  atmosphere  rather  dry  than 
overmoist,  and  encourage  the  production  Oi  fresh  foliage,  for  such  leaves  as 
those  sent  cannot  perform  their  functions  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Adiantumb  in  Vinbrt— Pkachbb  (/7*ntt).— Shade  the  young  Ferns 
whidi  yon  have  raised  from  spores  when  ttie  sun  is  bright.  Keep  the  soil 
xtgularly  mdst,  the  pots  being  placed  either  in  saucers  containing  a  little 
water,  or  on  an  otherwise  very  moist  base,  and  syringe  amongst  the  pots 
frequently  in  bright  weather.  It  is  not  necessary  to  syringe  the  plants  if 
you  can  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere.  When  tbey  are  large  enough  to  be 
handled  pot  them  in  small  pot^  using  peaty  soil,  keeping  them  very  moist, 
snd  as  close  as  possible  for  a  time.  If  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  moist 
material  the  plants  will  thrive  the  better.  If  you  oould  improvise  a  case  for 
the  plants  in  the  house  by  nailing  four  boards  together  so  as  to  enclose  a 
oonvenlent  space  for  the  young  plants,  and  oover  them  with  squares  of  glass, 
they  would  beoome  estaUiahed  much  sooner  than  if  exposed  to  the  fuU  air 
cf  the  yineiy.'  If  yon  will  state  about  the  number  of  Fenu  yon  want  we 


will  make  a  selection  of  those  likely  to  suit  your  requirements.  Yoar 
Peaches  will  succeed  well  if  the  night  temperature  is  maintained  wjfont 
60°,  giving  air  early  and  abundantly  during  the  day,  and  syringing  freely  to 
keep  down  red  spider,  watering  the  border  also  copiously.  Cases  for  binding 
the  Journal  can  be  obtained  for  1*.  each  through  a  bookseller,  the  rules  of 
the  post  office  prevent  their  transmission  by  post. 

PRIMROSB  iff.  H.  iZ.).— It  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  a  multiplication  of 
segments  in  flowers  of  the  common  Primrose,  nor  no  certainty  that  similar 
flowen  will  be  produced  by  the  plant  next  year. 

Skedliko  Rhododendron  ((?.  C.  iJ.).— The  flowers  were  crushed  and 
consequently  too  imperfect  for  us  to  dec?de  on  their  merits.  Theyappear, 
however,  to  be  very  long  in  the  tube,  and  the  variety  is  weU  worthy  of 
ineservation. 

BT0I>PIN0  Vines  (2*.  T.  A).— If  the  laterals  are  very  thinly  trained^ 
axillary  growths  may  be  permitted  to  form  one  leaf  and  then  be  stopped, 
pinching  further  growths  as  they  are  produced ;  but  if  the  bearing  laterals 
are  at  all  close  the  axillary  growths  may  be  pinched  out  entirely  except  one 
or  two  at  the  base  which  are  usually  small.  Occasionally  the  removal  of 
the  growths  referred  to  causes  the  principal  axillary  buds  to  start  ^utttat 
is  seldom  and  of  no  consequence,  as  the  laterals  have  to  be  removed  at  the 
winter  pruning,  and  the  buds  at  the  base,  which  are  really  Important,  will 
not  start  If  you  leave  the  axillary  growths  there,  stopping  them  at  one  leaf 
as  we  have  sidvised* 

BIPBNINO  Fruitb  (/.  i>.).— The  writer  whom  you  quote  has  evident]^ 
formed  a  misconception  of  the  subject  in  question,  for  the  object  of  venti- 
lation to  assist  the  proc«»  of  ripening  is  not  the  admission  of  oxygen, 
although,  of  course,  that  would  follow,  but  to  increase  the  exhalation  of 
water  from  the  substance  of  the  fruit,  thus  assisting  the  chemical  changes 
occurring  in  the  adds,  staroh,  and  gum  during  their  conversion  into  sugar. 
It  has  been  proved  by  many  experiments  that  all  green  fruits  act  in  precis^ 
the  same  manner  as  ordinary  leaves  under  the  influence  of  free  exposure  to 
light  and  the  sun's  heat— viz^  decomposing  carbonic  add,  Uberating  the 
oxygen,  and  assImUating  the  carbon  which  forms  so  large  a  proportion  of 
starch  and  sugar.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  aU  fruits  which  are  required  to 
possess agreater degree  of  addlty  than  usual, as  for  cooking  purposes, and 
also  those  which  are  naturaUy  insipid,  should  be  planted  in  positions  where 
ttey  recdve  lees  sun  heat  than  those  in  which  a  high  flavour  and  full  develop- 
ment of  sugar  is  necessary. 

Blood  mixture  (J.  /.  &).— Use  it  the  same  as  guano,  sprinkling  it  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  about  half  an  ounce  to  each  square 
yard,  or  if  sprinkled  on  the  soil  of  flower  pots  a  smaU  thimbleful  to  a  G-inch 
pot  win  be  suffldent.  For  using  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure  half  an  ounce 
of  the  powder  to  a  gallon  of  water  will  be  the  proper  strength  for  potted 
plants. 

GRUBS  ON  ROSBB  (Jf.  JT.). -Probably  it  is  the  Bose  Tortrix,  T- B«g^ 
manniana,  and  can  only  be  eradicated  by  hand-picking.  We  do  not  find  it 
necessary  touring*'  the  branches  of  fruit  trees  at  all  to  make  them  bear 
fruit,  and  we  do  not  advise  others  to  adopt  the  practice  referred  to. 

GRUB  ON  Cherry  tree  (r.  H.  fl.).— The  name  of  the  insect  that 
injures  your  Cherry  trees  is  Tenthredo  cerasi.  We  know  of  no  ■»«5»f*?jy 
remedy  beyond  sedulous  Bandpicking  and  crushing  the  grubs  with  tne 
flngeis.  Perhaps  syringing  the  trees  with  quassia  water  (made  by  boiling 
4  o«.  of  quassia  chips  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  gaUon  of  water,  to  which  may 
afterwards  be  added  three  or  four  gallons  o*  water),  would  render  the  foliage 
distasteful  to  the  insects.  Without  some  data  to  guide  us  we  cannot  suggest 
a  cause  for  your  Cherry  tree  not  setting  its  fruit. 

Caterpillar  (<?.  X.).— The  spedmen  sent  is  the  caterpillar  rf  the 
SwaUow-taUed  Moth  (Ureptcryx  sambucata).  It  does  not  feed  on  Lmmns, 
but  on  Blder,  various  fruit  trees,  and  some  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  tne 
spedes  of  Myosotis,  but  less  frequently. 

ANTB  ON  LAWN  (5.  i^.).— They  are  dilBcult  to  eradicate  without  datro]^ 
ing  the  grass.  Sprinkling  sulphur  and  guano  is  sometimes  effectual,  ana 
you  might  try  watering  the  nests  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  at  the  strength 
of  about  a  wlneglassful  to  three  or  four  gallons  of  water,  applying  it  with  a 
syringe,  every  alternate  syringeful  bdng  fordbly  squirted  in  the  vessel  ao 
that  the  oil  and  water  are  mixed  as  much  as  possible. 

Names  of  Plants  {L.  T.,  i\iftMy)^The  leaf  Is  not  snffldently  developed 
to  enable  us  to  recognise  the  plant.  (<7.  C.  A).— 1,  Metrodderoe  florlbonda ; 
8,  Feetuca  ovina.  The  Fern  has  no  spores,  and  the  sprays  of  Conifto  ^J^ 
small  for  identification.  (CAorWon).— We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varietiea 
of  florists'  flowere ;  beddes,  the  flowera  were  so  shrivelled  as  to  be  qmto  un- 
recognisable. (yinwnOe).— Andromeda  Utifolia.  (&>m<rjrt).— lisaHawortWa, 
but  we  cannot  determine  the  spedes  from  the  spedmen  sent;  2  te  quite 
withered.  It  appean  to  be  a  Myosotis,  perhaps  M-diedtlflora.  {Copt,  O.F^O* 
—Pyrus  intermedia.  (Old  aubmr1her).—Tbs  fungus  is  the  Veined  Pedsa. 
CT.  Lowton),—\,  Spedmen  too  small,  it  appeara  to  be  aBetinospora ;  8,  Buony- 
mus  latifollus  argenteus  marglnatus ;  8,  Euphorbia  hibema ;  4,  Sisymbrium 
Thallanum ;  6,  Too  much  withered  for  identification. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POULTRY.  PIGEON  AND  BBB   CHRONICLE. 


THE  SHOEING  OF  FARM  HORSES. 
Thebb  ia  certainly  no  part  of  home  farm  management  more  neg- 
lected or  wrongly  conducted  than  the  shoeing  of  horses,  and  every 
day's  observation  aflEords  ns  additional  proof  of  the  importance  o  f 
sound  healthy  feet  to  the  horses ;  and  yet  how  few,  particularly  in 
country  districts,  are  capable  of  shoeing  the  animals  upon  scien- 
tific and  safe  principles  I  Do  we  not  find  that  the  village  smith  is 
the  farrier  generally  entrusted  with  this  work,  which  is  nearly 
always  carried  out  by  himself,  his  assistant,  or  may  be  his  appren- 
tice, without  the  slightest  scientific  knowledge,  construction  of  the 
anatomy,  and  functions  of  the  hotse's  foot  ?    We  cannot  blame  the 
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jEftrrier  for  not  nndentanding  the  true  prinoiplea  of  Bhoeing.  He, 
hATiBf^  learned  in  a  school  which  knew  no  better,  follows  the 
fttthion  in  shoeing.  Onr  object,  howerer,  in  taking  np  this  sub- 
ject is  to  furnish  the  managers  of  home  fanns  with  l^e  opinions 
and  practice  of  those  who,  after  long  enHerience,  are  entitled  to 
onr  earnest  attention  as  the  greatest  and  highest  authorities  upon 
the  subject.  We  are  ready  to  confess  that  for  a  lon^  period  we 
haye  often  suffered  in  our  farm  horses  from  nearly  all  uie  losses, 
disorders,  and  difficulties  arising  from  inefficient  and  unscientific 
■hoeing  carried  out  by  the  village  blacksmith,  haying  no  oppor- 
tnnity  (tf  availing  ourselves  of  the  better  knowledge  of  the  subject 
whicn  we  sometimes  find  in  practice  in  towns  at  the  forge  of  the 
professional  veterinary.  There  is,  however,  too  often,  even  in  tiiese 
establishments,  too  much  of  fashion  and  too  little  of  science  dis* 
played  in  the  work ;  and  we  are  further  of  opinion  that  such  strong 
prejudices  often  exist  amongst  the  owners  and  stablemen  in  charge 
of  the  horses,  that  any  decided  departure  from  the  usual  mode  of 
■hoeing  would  be  often  met  with  disapprobation  and  dissatisfao- 
tion,  although  the  work  may  be  done  upon  the  most  approved 
principles. 

There  are  various  modes  of  shoeing  horses  advocated  by  different 
people ;  there  are  also  persons  to  be  found  who  say  that  shoeing 
It  unnecessary.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  refer  to  these  systems 
separately,  first  making  some  remarks  as  to  the  proposal  of  work- 
ing horses  without  any  shoes  at  all.  Hr.  George  Bansom,  Major- 
Goieral  Bomer,  and  other  authorities,  proclaim  in  the  Timet  that 
■hoeing  is  as  little  necessary  for  Bnglish  as  for  Australian  or 
Bmzilian  bush  horses.  With  care  and  preparation  all  horses, 
especially  those  that  never  have  been  shod,  it  is  authoritatively 
declared  work  better  without  than  with  shoes.  These  observa- 
tions are  no  doubt  chiefly  intended  to  apply  to  horses  engaged  in 
light  tet  work,  such  as  bunting  horses,  ac.  The  same  authorities 
forther  state  their  objection  to  the  cruel  rim  of  hard  iron  which 
binds  and  cramps  the  sensitive  sole  of  the  foot,  whilst  the  stout 
untrimmed  frog^—it  is  urged  with  perfect  reason — ^would  have  a 
xnudi  firmer  hold  on  slippery  ground  under  various  circumstances. 
Again,  it  is  urged  if  the  shoeing  smith  could  be  superseded  £8  to 
£4  ought  be  saved  annually  on  one  very  hard-worked  horse ;  im- 
munity from  corns,  jarring,  strains,  and  splints  is  promised  if  the 
■hoes  are  dispensed  with.  The  practice  of  foreign  countries  is 
adduced  as  evidenoe  of  the  practicability  of  working  horses  with- 
out shoes.  Hr.  Bansom  states  his  expenenoe  of  twenty-five  years 
in  Brazil,  where  he  records  that  thousands  of  horses,  carrying 
8S0  lbs.  of  produce,  travel  long  distances  in  continuous  journeys 
of  three  or  four  months  from  the  interior  over  every  description 
of  road,  and  his  own  riding  and  carriage  horses  in  Brazil  although 
unshod  did  full  work.  Hajor-General  Bomer  says  in  the  Austra- 
Uao  bosh  and  in  many  parts  of  India  few  of  the  horses  are  shod ; 
and  referring  to  his  own  experience  when  in  command  of  artillery 
in  Natal,  mentions  that  the  horses  were  with  few  exceptions  un- 
shod in  their  fore  feet,  and  none  were  shod  behind.  *'  My  own 
horses,"  he  adds,  '*  of  which  I  had  a  good  many  during  the  five 
years  I  was  in  Natal,  were  never^  with  one  exception,  shod, 
although  I  rode  them  hunting,  shootmg,  and  long  distances.'^ 

We  have  introduced  the  i^ove  quotations  for  the  purpose  of 
oalling  attention  as  to  how  far  this  system  of  working  horses  with- 
out shoes  can  be  applied  to  the  farm  animals.  If  it  can — and  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  particularly  as  relates  to  horses 
which  work  only  upon  the  land  during  tillage  of  various  kinds, 
vach  as  ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  and  carting  of  manures 
along  the  iaacm  roads  and  fields— it  must  be  attended  with  not 
only  great  economy  but  freedom  from  all  the  evils  arising  from 
■hoeing  when  not  aone  upon  scientific  principles.  But  it  is  quite 
dear  from  the  evidence  as  above  given  that  the  horses  should 
never  be  shod  from  the  first  whilst  youn^,  as  the  fact  of  shoeing 
fbr  a  time  and  then  leaying  off  not  only  injures  the  foot  for  a  time, 
but  the  horse  feels  the  disadvantage  when  first  the  shoes  are  given 
TO.  Then  arises  the  question  of  now  far  it  would  answer  to  shoe 
the  fore  feet  properly,  and  leave  the  hind  feed  unshod.  As  regards 
econoiny  the  plan  oi  working  without  shoes  would  be  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  attended  with  some  advantage,  and  partial 
shoeinp;  with  small  and  partial  benefit  In  looking  at  the  subject 
fairly  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  colts  run  where  they  will 
up  to  three  years  old  and  never  suffer  in  their  feet,  because  the 
growth  of  the  hoof  and  sole  repairs  and  makes  good  all  wear  and 
tear. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  subject  of  shoeing,  and  dismiss  from 
our  mind,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  shoeless  system,  because  we 
must  assume  that  the  general  work  of  farm  horses,  which  includes 
travelling  on  hard  roads  and  drawing  heavy  loads,  best  aooom- 
plished  when  thej  are  shod  upon  the  best  system.  Now  we  have 
arrived  at  the  pomt  when  we  must  inquire  most  carefully  which  is 
the  best  plan  of  shoeing.  That  offered  to  our  notice  by  a  most 
mctical  and  well-written  eseay  upon  the  subject  by  Mr.  William 
Milee  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
vol.  xviii,  part  ii.,  in  1857,  will  first  engage  our  attention,  because 
it  is  so  thoroughly  practical.  Mr.  MUes  mtroduces  an  old  saying, 
but  a  very  true  one—"  No  ftx>t  no  hone,"  and  observes  the  horse^s 
foot  is  mads  up  of  a  variety  of  textures  so  elaborately  and  beauti- 
foUy  combined  as  to  form  one  complicated  but  perfeot  spring,  ao^ 


'  unless  that  spring  is  permitted  to  have  constant  freedom  of  actioi 
it  very^  soon  gets  out  of  order,  the  most  delicate  parts  lose  tbar 
elasticity,  and  the  power  of  expansion,  which  is  so  essential  to  Uie 
soundness  of  the  loot^  becomes  first  diminished  and  ultimately 
destroyed^  rendering  the  animal  useless.  It  is  sometiffles  thoa^ 
that  particular  kinds  of  roads  and  certain  sorts  of  work  call  for 
distinct  and  separate  methods  of  shoeing,  but  the  fact  is  tbst  no 

Sstem  of  shoemg  is  worth  our  notice  that  is  not  adapted  to  and 
at  win  not  answer  equally  well  in  every  description  of  wo^ 
and  there  is  but  one  right  principle  of  ahoemg  which  will  adinit  oi 
no  variation  or  compromise.  "  The  shoe  must  fit  the  foot,  whafe> 
ever  the  shape  of  the  foot  may  happen  to  be,  and  it  must  be  nailad 
to  the  hoof  m  such  a  manner  as  will  permit  the  foot  to  expand  to 
the  weip^ht  of  the  horse."  This  latter  condition  will  be  best  oom- 
plied  with  by  placing  tluree  nails  in  the  outer  limb  of  the  shoe,  and 
two  in  the  inner  limb  between  the  toe  and  the  oommenceme&t  of 
the  inner  quarter.  A  larger  number  than  five  nails  can  never  be 
required  in  any  shoe  under  any  circumstances,  excepting  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  defective  or  dnmay  fitting. 

The  first  thins  requiring  attention  is  the  removal  of  the  old 
shoe,  which  should  be  done  without  using  violent  wrenching fitm 
side  to  side,  whereby  the  clenches  are  dragged  through  iht  cmt 
by  main  force  and  the  horn  unnecessarily  destroyed.  Prerioiuly 
to  preparing  the  foot  for  the  reception  of  the  new  shoe  we  should 
first  consider  the  tind  of  foot  we  have  to  deal  with.  A  weak  fiat 
foot  will  hour  no  shortening  of  the  toe,  and  very  little  parmg  or 
lowering  anywhere.  The  heels  of  such  feet  are  sure  to  be  too  low 
already  and  the  sole  too  thin ;  in  fact  the  less  there  is  done  U^them 
the  better  beyond  clearing  out  the  dead  horn  from  the  angles  at 
the  heels,  but  the  hollow  between  the  bars  and  the  frog  should 
never  be  touched  by  the  knife  in  any  foot.  The  frog  of  the  foot 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  portions — ^viz.,  the  homj  frog,  the 
sensitive  frog,  and  a  thick  elastic  cushion^  which  is  interposed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  navicular  joint  from  injury.  The 
shoe  itself  should  be  made  neither  too  light  nor  too  heurj.  The 
smith,  having  carefully  prepared  the  foot  and  selected  a  shoe  with 
a  proper  amount  of  seating  for  it,  should  fit  the  shoe  to  the  foot, 
and  heu  in  mind  that  fitting  the  shoe  to  the  foot  does  not  mean 
fitting  the  foot  to  the  shoe,  an  error  which  tiiey  often  fall  into. 
We  wish  also  to  impress  upon  the  minda  of  smiths  and  their 
employers  that  horse-shoeing  at  best  is  but  a  necessary  evil,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  an  ornamental  ait  must 
be  attended  wiui  damage  to  the  horse  and  inconvenience  to  ths 
owner.  The  nails  for  shoeing  usually  employed  are  often  xfsj 
defective  in  form  for  giving  a  lasting  hold  on  the  foot,  the 
general  run  of  them  being  made  vrith  heads  so  short,  square,  and 
broad  at  the  top,  and  so  small  and  nazrow  at  the  bottom,  with 
shanks  springing  suddenly  from  them ;  the  consequence  is  tint 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  in  uie  shoe  is  occupied  by  the  shank  alosa 
and  before  the  shoe  is  worn  out  the  head  of  the  nail  is  gone,  ana 
little  more  than  a  brad  remains  to  retain  the  shoe. 

;(To  be  oontinned.) 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOMB  FABM. 

fforu  Labour. — This  is  now  fully  employed  on  the  fallows  and 
preparing  the  land  for  root  crops.  The  mangolds  on  a  fallow 
preparation  should  have  been  put  in  before  thu  if  a  full  produee 
is  required ;  but  when  the  land  is  clean  mangolds  may  be  drilled 
with  the'  prospect  of  a  fair  produce  for  another  fortnight  yet; 
they  will,  however,  require  to  be  left  closer  in  the  rows  wha 
driUed  thus  late.  As  a  case  in  point,  last  year  we  drilled  man- 
gold seed  aa  late  as  the  15th  of  June,  and  had  a  good  oop^ 
more  valuable  at  any  rate  than  Swedes  sown  at  the  same  timsi 
The  land  now  being  prepared  for  Swedes  should  be  completed  I7 
the  first  week  in  June,  aa  that  is  the  best  period  for  seeding  tiie 
land  for  a  full  produce  of  Swedes.  If,  howevei,  they  are  required 
for  late  feeding  in  the  following  spring  the  20th  of  June  is  soon 
enough  to  driu  the  seed,  a's  they  are  K>und  to  stand  the  winter 
better  when  sown  rather  late.  A  very  good  crop  may  be  expected 
upon  soils  adapted  for  root  culture,  especially  u  liberally  dressed, 
a  very  good  application  of  artificial  manure  being  2  cwt  of  bone 
superphosphate,  1^  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  mixed  and  drilled 
together  with  ashes.  The  distance  between  the  rovrsof  SwedM 
should  be  2d  inches ;  for  we  note  that  in  a  prize  oompetitioiifv 
the  best  Swedes  in  the  field,  weight  per  acre  being  the  olnec^ 
that  the  prizes  have  for  the  past  thirty-four  years  awarded  by 
a  farmers'  club  been  obtained  principally  by  craps  drilled  » 
20  inches  apart,  and  we  consider  this  the  best  guide  that  can  he 
produced  irhen  the  prises  are  awarded  to  cropa  competed  lor  I7 
muv  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers  of  a  district.  , 

We  still  continue  to  recommend,  that  in  case  there  tf  Bw 
couch  to  be  disposed  of,  that  very  mncAi  labour  to  get  it  eien 
enough  and  dry  enough  to  bum  in  small  heaps  need  no^  ^  ^ 
pended,  but  we  prefer  to  draw  it  avray,  although  a  oonsidenble 
amount  of  earth  may  be  attached,  for  it  saves  time  when  carted 
away  to  a  heap  either  to  rot  or  burn  as  occasion  may  requira  ft 
ashes  are  wanted  for  drilling  purposes  bum  it ;  for  when  ImxatiB 
laive  heaps  the  power  of  the  fire  is  so  great  that  it  ^i^^*^ 
although  not  very  dry.  If  ashes  are  not  particularly  «5"']2j 
may  be  allowed  to  decay  in  heaps,  and  will  then  affcra  a  gum 
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dnnmg  for  gnus  land,  or  it  may  eventually  be  used  for  the 
bottom  of  pig  pensy  cattle  boxes,  Ac.,  as  an  absorbent  of  liquid 
mannre.  The  laUows  for  all  sorts  of  roots,  snch  ae  turnips  of 
difteroit  yarieties,  must  now  be  kept  in  tillage  one  under  the 
other^  for  whUat  couching,  Ac,  is  going  on  in  one  field  the  seoond 
or  third  ploughing  where'  necessary  may  take  place  in  another 
field,  so  that  instead  of  the  land  being  all  ready  for  seeding  at 
one  time  it  may  be  tilled  so  as  to  come  ready  when  required  for 
late  seeding.  In  some  cases  where  a  long  fallow  is  intended  for 
wheat  in  the  autumn  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  without 
tillage  for  too  long  a  time,  but  instead  of  working  the  land  down 
fine  we  prefer  to  plough  it  seyeral  times  without  any  working 
with  hairowB,  Ac. ;  for  although  there  may  be  a  quantity  of  couch 
and  weeds  in  the  sofl,  yet  by  continuous  ploughings  it  will  gndn- 
mJij  waste  away.  The  couching  and  working  if  required  may  be 
4one  further  on  in  the  summer.  Where  the  rye  has  been  fed  off, 
and  trifolinm  also,  the  land  if  clean  may  be  ploughed  and  worked 
fine  immediately  after,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  moisture  so  essential 
in  root  cultiyation.  v  ery  good  mangolds  are  often  grown  as  well 
aa  Swedes  after  i^reen  crops  are  fed  off,  if  drilled  quickly  after 
akmghing  and  a  hberal  dressing  of  artificial  manures  are  applied. 
In  some  cases^  however,  where  farmyard  or  box  manure  can  be 
obtained  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  it  out  and  spread  as  fast  as  the 
aieen  crop  is  cleared  away,  then  plough  and  press  as  for  wheat. 
This  keeps  the  stubble  and  roots  under,  so  that  they  may  rot  and 
lielp  to  manure  the  land,  and  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  root  crops 
at  hoemg^time. 

fftmd  Labour, — ^Where  timber  has  been  cut  for  repairs  the  sooner 
ihe  hark  is  carted  away  the  better,  and  the  timl]«r  also,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  at  the  side  of  fields  in  crop  or  meadows  laid  up  for 
bay.  The  early  yarieties  of  grass,  such  as  trefoil  and  rye  grass,  in 
13m  south  will  m  a  few  days  be  fit  to  cut  for  hay,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  cutting  grass  for  hay  whilst  young  and  ^owin^  are  very 
cnat,  particularly  for  fatting  sheep  and  lambs.  B^  cutting  early, 
lovt.  of  hay  oftentimee  contains  as  much  nutntious  matter  as 
1|  cwt.  when  the  grass  is  cut  later ;  and  this  is  a  very  important 
natter,  because  small  animals  ean  only  eat  a  limited  qoantitjT;  it 
should  therefore  contain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  nutrition. 
All  kinds  of  sreen  fodder  crops  this  year  are  not  only  late  but 
deficient  in  plant,  and  will  yield  but  a  poor  crop  for  sheep  and 
catUe,  and  it  is  just  such  seasons  as  this  which  show  how  valuable 
mangolds  are ;  m  fact  it  is  astonishing  that  mora  of  these  roots 
are  not  grown,  but  we  do  not  find  they  haye  increased  in  cultiva- 
tion much  for  seyeral  years.  The  dairy  cows  will  be  all  lying 
oat  in  the  pastures  at  night  time  daring  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  months,  but  in  case  the  grass  runs  short  they  should  get 
a  bait  of  green  fodder  in  the  racks  at  milking  time,  and  also  some 
linaeed  cake  and  cotton  cake  mixed ;  this  will  not  only  increase 
file  milk,  but  iniproye  the  grazing  land. 


POULTRY  SHOWS  IK  THE  COMING  SEASON. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  harping  continually  on  one 
sizing  we  recur  to  a  subject  on  which  we  have  written  often  and 
nncb— -viz.,  the  mnltiphcity  of  poultry  shows.  There  is  no  use 
in  waiting  till  all  the  nxtures  for  the  coming  season  are  made  and 
adyertised,  and  then  cryixig  out,  "  What  a  pi^  that  so  many 
shows  are  held  and  clash  with  one  another  T  If  any  committees 
of  shows  which  have  hitherto  been  failures  are  wavering  about 
the  repetition  of  the  attempt,  or  if  others  axe  Uiinking  of  making 
one  without  good  guarantees  of  its  success,  we  would  gladly  use 
any  inflnence  we  may  have  to  point  out  under  what  conditions  a 
ahow  is  likely  to  be  useful  and  suecessful,  and  under  what  oon- 
dilions  one  had  better  not  be  undertaken. 

We  hear  so  continually  ol  shows  being  financially  seriooe  failures, 
and  of  many  others  being  only  ke|yt  up  by  the  excessive  liberality 
of  a  few  local  fanciers  and  exhibltorB,  that  outsiders  may  well 
wonder  why  the  exhibitions  should  be  kept  up  at  aU.  There  are 
still,  however,  many  which  pay  their  way,  and  others  whidido 
mmon  good,  though  tney  require  to  be  subsidised ;  we  will  therefore 
briefiy  give  our  ideas  upon  the  use  and  abuse  of  poultry  shows. 
It  will  not  be  amiss  to  look  for  it  a  little  into  their  origin.  In 
Hie  early  days  of  interest  in  poultry  breeding — the  days  of  the 
mania,  as  it  was  called— the  major  part  of  the  world  had  never 
seen  many  of  tiie  pure  breeds  of  poultry,  spedally  the  then  newly 
imported  Asiatics,  which  attracted  so  mudi  attention,  and  came 
in  crowds  wherever  they  were  to  be  seen.  ICany ,  too,  fresh  in  the 
enthnsiasm,  gaye  Ions  prices  for  Cochins  and  other  novelties. 
The  expenses  of  each  show  were  thus  easily  covered  by  the  multi- 
tude who  paid  at  the  doors  and  by  the  per-centage  on  the  costly 
porchases.  This  state  of  things  has  long  passed  away.  Although, 
as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  the  number  of  actual  fanciers 
and  breeders  is  continually  increasing,  the  ephemeral  excitement 
on  the  subject  has  quieted  down.  Save  in  spedal  districts  where 
fiuiders  abound,  or  where  poultry  are  tacked  on  to  exhibitions 
of  many  other  things,  the  visitors  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
ftar  the  entry  money  anything  like  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  weU- 
i^ppointed  show.  Ji  both  ends  are  to  meet  tiie  promoters  must  fall 
back  upon  heavy  (far  too  heavy  they  are  and  ever  increasing)  entry 
fees  for  the  exhibits  and  upon  private  subscriptions. 


It  is  very  natural  that  as  soon  as  people  take  a  keen  interest  in 
any  pursuit  they  should  wish  to.  compare  notes  with  their  neigh- 
bours of  kindred  tastes  as  to  their  success  in  it.  In  neighbour^ 
heods  where  some  real  interest  is  taken  in  poultry  breeding  nothing 
ean  be  better  than  such  annual  meetings  for  friendly  rivalry. 
Those  who  through  the  year  have  spent  much  time  on  their 
favourites  probably  reap  the  reward  of  their  care ;  those  who  have 
birds  of  mediocrity  see  good  birds  and  tzyto  improve  their  stock ; 
often  those  who  have  none  buy  some.  We  should  like  in  every 
district  to  see  local  shows  with  special  prises  for  cottagers,  just  as 
there  are  classes  for  cottagers'  flowers  and  vegetables.  We  have 
known  great  good  arise  from  such  even  when  their  beginnings 
were  very  small  and  the  prizes  almost  nominal.  Probably  some 
enthusiastic  amateur  comes  down  to  judge,  and  from  a  mncier^ 
point  of  view  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  make  the  awards,  so 
peculiar  are  the  matchings  and  markings  of  the  exhibits ;  but  he 
generally  looks  to  the  probable  utility  of  the  birds,  and  then  gives 
the  owners  many  hints  upon  their  management,  whi^  are  not 
lost.  Local  shows,  we  maintain,  are  of  real  value,  as  teaching 
and  encourajg^g  a  much-neglected  branch  of  national  production. 
The  area  eligibie  for  them  may  range  from  that  of  a  few  neigh- 
bouring parishes  up  to  a  whole  county  or  even  a  group  of  ad- 
jacent counties.  There  win  still  be  a  large  body  of  great  fanciers 
who,  from  the  attention  or  the  money  that  they  can  sive  to 
their  hobby,  or  from  their  exceptional  opportunities  for  nding  it 
distance  all  other  competitors  m  their  several  districts,  and  are 
only  content  to  meet  each  other  in  more  public  and  more  frequented 
arenas.  For  snch  there  should  be  lanpe  open  shows  at  great 
national  centres,  where  the  greatest  breeders  from  the  whole  kiny* 
dom  can  send  their  best  specimens  and  where  all  the  world  can 
see  them.  Prom  time  to  time  those  who  have  learned  the  worth 
of  their  stock  at  their  local  exhibitions  and  have  there  won  their 
first  laurels  will  pass  into  the  number  of  these  greater  fanciers. 

This  would  be  our  ideal  state  of  things  as  to  the  exhibition  of 
poultry.  On  the  other  hand  let  us  see  what  the  present  state  of 
things  is.  These  general  open  shows,  which  from  the  nature  of 
things  should  be  rew,  are  very  many.  In  many  a  country  town, 
where  the  local  show  flourished  and  did  good,  committees  have 
simply  spoilt  it  by  throwing  it  open  to  all  the  kingdom  under  the 
mistaken  notion  that  fame  and  importance  thus  accrue  to  it  and 
to  their  town.  A  class  of  exhibitors  has  grown  up — ^fiemeierB  they  are 
not — ^who  buy  fine  birds  as  a  regular  commercial  speculation,  and 
hurry  them  about  ^m  show  to  show  till  they  are  sick  and  worn 
out.  Often  people  of  means  and  Influence  in  tneir  neighbourhood 
begin  by  subscnbing  to  the  funds  of  the  show,  and  then,  leaminc 
that  the  prize  board  has  been  swept  by  a  few  piofessional  exhi- 
bitors, cease  to  do  so ;  while  young  fanciers^  whose  hearts  would 
be  glarddened  by  a  modest  hi^h  commendation  if  the  show  were 
confined  to  a  district,  are  entirely  frightsned  ainy  and  disheart- 
ened by  the  winnings  of  these  great  guns.  This  is  no  fancy 
picture ;  we  have  in  mind  several  places  where  sudh  has  been  the 
oonise  of  thinss.  We  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  many  smaU 
towns  where  tiaere  may  well  be  shows  with  both  local  and  open 
classes,  or  open  shows  with  special  classes  for  local  exhibitors  and 
cottagers.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  great  success  which  at- 
tended such  a  show  last  autumn  at  Hemel  Hempstead ;  yet  that 
show  had  peculiar  advantages — viz.,  it  was  well  managed,  and 
that  by  those  who  had  the  talent  of  being  able  to  arouse  public 
interest  in  the  undertaking,  and  of  being  the  first  thing  of  the 
kind  (a  rare  occurrence  in  these  days)  held  in  the  neighbourhood. 
What  we  wish  to  urge  is,  that  those  who  care  to  enoouraoe  poultry 
breeding  will  do  best  in  the  first  instance  to  promote  locslcontests, 
and  wLUgenerally  be  doing  good  with  their  money  by  subsidising 
them. 

On  the  other  hand  the  indiscriminatepromotion  of  great  open 
shows  is  productive  of  much  harm.  We  consider  the  present 
time  opportune  for  stating  our  views  on  the  subject.  Iixtuzes 
for  the  summer  months  are  being  made,  and  in  many  a  district 
subscriptions  towiurds  poultry  shows  are  being  sohcited.  It 
is  well  that  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  such  matters 
should  know  when  and  where  to  give,  and  the  probable  effect  oi 
their  donations.  Our  advice  is,  Bo  not  give  without  thought  just 
because  you  are  asked  by  some  excellent  enthnsiastie  people,  or 
under  the  ides  that  your  conntaT'  town  onght  to  have  its  opea 
show  simply  because  the  next  town  has  one.  The  circumstances 
of  a  district  must  be  considered.  If  there  is  a  really  large  number 
of  intelligent  breeders  who  wish  to  see  the  stock  of  the  great 
fanciers,  and  are  likely  to  recruit  their  yards  by  fresh  purchases^ 
and  if  the  said  breeders  with  the  aid  of  entrance  money  and  entry 
fees  are  able  to  pay  for  snch  an  amusement,  then  by  all  means 
promote  an  open  snow,  provided  only  that  there  are  no  others  in 
tiie  same  distnct  about  the  same  time.  If  there  are,  it  is  sheer 
waste  of  money  for  hundreds  of  birds  to  be  conveyed  twioe  over 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country  often  to  their  detriment,  to  have 
all  the  double  putting-up  of  pens  and  arranging  of  halls,  when 
one  exhibition  would  serve  all  useful  purposes.  If  snch  previous 
calculations  were  made  large  eliminataons  would  take  place  froi^ 
the  list  of  forthcoming  shows  published  in  our  columns  and  thooe 
of  our  contemporaries,  and  we  should  not  hear  of  bo  many  birds 
being  injured  by  overshowing. 
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In  most  pnTBnita  from  time  to  time  it  is  well  to  look  bftck  at 
their  origin  and  on  to  their  ultimate  end.  The  end  of  poultry 
ehows,  unless  we  much  mistake  it,  is  the  encouragement  of  poultry 
breeding  and  the  improyement  of  poultry,  and  not  merely  tlie 
amusement  of  a  certain  number  of  fanciers.  This  should  specially 
be  remembered  this  season  when  early  chickens  are  so  few.  If 
many  shows  are  held  these  few  will  in  all  probability  do  duty 
oyer  and  over  again  to  their  great  detriment.  In  the  many  places 
where  there  is  found  to  be  no  certain  promise  of  the  success  of  an 
open  show  be  content  with  a  local  one.  The  expenses  of  arrange- 
ment are  less  costly,  there  is  scarcely  anything  to^be  paid  for 
carriage  of  birds,  and  consequently  successful  exhibitors  are  con- 
tent vdth  and  repaid  by  very  sniall  prizes,  and  the  exhiMts  if 
penned  in  the  morning  and  taken  home  the  same  night  do  not 
suffer  at  alL  Our  advice,  then,  in  very  few  words  is,  Have  more 
local  shows  and  fewer  open  exhibitions. — C. 


BRIGHTON  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

Bomb  years  have  elapsed  since  a  poultry  show  was  held  in 
Brighton.  A  southern  county  like  Sussex  ought  not  to  be  behind- 
hand in  poultry  breeding,  so  we  were  glad  to  see  that  another 
attempt  was  to  be  made  at  Brighton.  The  time  of  year|cho8en 
struck  us  as  not  being  very  fortunate ;  the  result,  however,  quite 
falsified  our  expectations,  for  the  Show  was  an  excellent  one,  in 
fact  we  never  before  saw  anything  at  all  like  it  in  or  near  summer 
time.  "  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,"  and  so  the 
ilong  spell  of  east  winds  which  has  been  so  disastrous  to  chidcens 
seems  to  have  kept  the  old  birds  in  unwonted  good  plumage. 
Very  few  were,  as  they  generally  are  by  the  end  of  May,  ragged. 
The  Com  Excnange  in  the  Pavilion  is  a  magnificent  place  for  a 
show  and  would  easily  accommodate  twice  the  number  of  entries 
there  were — viz.,  seven  hundred.  The  Show  opened  at  noon  on 
Saturday.and  continued  open  through  Monday  and  Tuesday.  A 
very  good  number  of  visitors  were  there. 

Dorkingt  do  not  stand  the  approach  of  summer  so  well  as  some 
poultry  ;  their  feathers  are  brittle  and  they  soon  look  rough.  In 
the  first-prize  Dark  pen  were  a  grand  old  pair,  the  cock  with 
immense  comb ;  the  second  cock  was  good  in  condition  and  shape  ; 
the  third  pen  very  nearl;^  equal  to  the  second.  In  the  other  class 
fair  Whites  were  first ;  m  the  second  pen  was  a  Silver  cock,  ex- 
quisite in  colour  and  condition,  and  only  spoilt  by  one  blemish,  a 
lot  of  white  in  his  tail. 

Brahnuu. — ^Dark  Brahma  cocks  were  poor ;  by  far  the  best  birds 
arrived  too  late  for  competition.  A  beautifully  pencilled  hen  per- 
fectly free  from  brown  was  first,  and  good  birds  in  the  other  two 
§  laces.  Light  Brahma  cocks  were  about  the  best  class  in  the 
how.  Pirst-and-cup  was  as  grand  and  massive  a  bird  as  we  have 
ever  seen,  a  little  dirty ;  second  lus  equal  in  most  points,  but  not 
BO  deep ;  third  a  fine-bodied  bird  much  tanned  by  sun.  We  heard 
that  these  three  birds  had  lately  occupied  exactly  the  same  places 
under  another  judge.  light  Brahma  hens  were  a  good  class,  the 
winners  all  fine  with  little  to  choose  between  them,  and  all  in  good 
condition. 

Cochint. — BufEs  were  for  the  season  a  marvellous  class.  First 
yeiy  short  on  legs,  the  cock  of  rich  and  even  colour  with  splendid 
le^-feathering,  yet  not  a  suspicion  of  stiff  hocks ;  second  and 
third  more  Yellow  cocks,  beautiful  in  colour  and  both  well 
matched.  We  believe  the  third  is  a  cock  to  which  we  gave  the 
palm  in  Paris  last  year,  though  he  was  then  placed  by  the  Jury 
behind  an  inferior  French  bird.  In  the  other  Cochin  class  Whites 
took  all  the  prizes,  and  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Dorkings  or 
Cochins  went  to  the  first  Whites.  The  first  hen  and  the  second 
cock  were  the  two  best  birds  in  the  class,  and  would  together  be 
an  almost  invincible  pair.  Mr.  Darby's  third  pair  were  good ;  we 
heard  that  all  the  third-prize  White  cocks  haid  been  bred  in  his 
yards.  Amone  the  highly  commended  were  a  good  pair  of  Par- 
tridge^ the  code  very  dark  in  comb,  and  a  pair  of  Blacks,  the  cock 
of  which  had  a  tail  which  would  please  a  liingshan  fancier.  After 
these  classes  there  was  a  falling-ofi?. 

Game. — ^The  three  prize  pens  in  the  first  class  were  all  Brown 
Reds,  the  cup  pair  very  styUsh ;  in  the  other  class  fair  Piles  were 
first  and  second. 

Hambwghs  were  poor ;  the  cup  went  to  a  fair  pen  of  Blacks. 
The  winners  in  the  Pencilled  were  all  Golden ;  the  third  hen 
struck  us  as  the  best  bird  but  badly  marked.  Fair  Silvers  came 
in  first  in  the  Spangled  class. 

Spanitky  Minorca^  or  Andaituvant, — First  were  Spanish,  the  cock 
very  good  in  quality  of  face ;  second  Spanish,  large  but  coarser 
in  face;  third  Minorcas.  Leghorns  were  poor.  Poliih  good. 
The  cup  went  to  a  beautiful  pair  of  White-crested  Blacks  ;  second 
Silvers,  third  Golden.  Houdafw  looked  ragged.  First  easily 
ahead ;  we  fancy  they  are  some  of  Mr.  Wallace's  stock. 

Bantamt  were  good.  Cup  went  to  a  pair  of  Black  Reds,  little 
ffems ;  second  in  the  same  class  were  stylish  Brown  Reds,  and 
tnird  again  Black  Reds.  The  first  pair  of  Piles  in  the  next  class 
were  nice.  The  Any  other  variety  Bantam  class  contained  several 
pretty  pens.  Black  and  White  Japanese  were  first,  Black  Rose- 
combed  second,  and  Cuckoo  third. 

Cr^w#.— Only  one  pair,  fair  birds,  appeared.    We  suppose  the 


Langahans  were  good  because  they  were  so  ugly :  the  Judge  seemed 
to  go  in  for  condition  and  gloss  of  plumage.  Any  other  varietf. 
— ^A  lovely  pair  of  Silkies  were  first,  good  Cuckoo  Dorkings 
second,,  and  Scotch  Greys  third.  A  class  followed  for  pairs  of 
hens  of  any  variety.  Dark  Dorkings  were  first,  €k>lden-pencilled 
HamburgliB  second,  Brown-Red  GhLme  third,  and  a  neat  pair  of 
"  Courtes-pattes  "  extra  third. 

Geeu  had  but  one  prize ;  the  class  was  a  splendid,  one  of  eig^ 
Toulouse,  four  at  least  of  which  deserve  prizes. 

There  was  little  remarkable  in  the  Selling  classes  beyond  a  first- 
prize  pair  of  Black  Cochins  worth  five  times  their  price. 

Duckt  were  poor.  The  best  pens  were  the  first  Kouens,  the  first 
Pekins,  and  the  pen  of  Aylesburys  which  had  the  Selling  class  to 
themselves.  A  fine  pair  of  Rouens  were  by  mistake  entered  in 
the  wrong  class. 

PiosoNB. — In  spite  of  the  bad  time  of  year  some  two  hundred 
Pigeons  appeared  Mr.  Baker  of  Kew  was  the  chief  winner. 
In  PouUr»\\&  two  first-prize  birds  were  capital  Blacks,  the  cock 
also  took  the  cup.  His  three  winning  Carrier  cocks,  aJl  Blacks. 
First  peculiarly  fine  in  eye  wattle.  In  hens  a  Dun  came  in  first. 
PigmyPouteri  were  a  large  and  pretty  class.  Mr.  Gibson's  first 
little  white  is  a  gem ;  his  Blue  is  shorter  on  the  leg,  but  capital 
in  marking.  The  first  Barb.tk  Red,  has  such  a  frog  head  as  is 
seldom  seen.  In  Dragoont  Mr.  Wood  took  his  usual  place— a 
Blue  of  his  small  pretty  type  first,  a  larger  rich  Red  second. 
Jacobim. — ^The  first  Ked  from  a  little  known  exhibitor  astonished 
the  Judges ;  it  is  extremely  good  and  close  in  hood  and  honestly 
shown.  Fantailt. — ^The  winners  all  White.  First  g(X>d  in  both 
tail  and  carriage,  second  a  little  toppling  Scotch  bird,  third  a 
nice  round-tailed  nen.  Turbits, — A  lovelyBlue  first,  a  good  Black 
second,  and  a  Shell  Black  third.  Ow^.— The  winners  good.  First 
a  Blue,  second  a  powdered  Blue,  third  a  Silver  slightly  powdered. 
Foreign  Owlt, — The  winners  all  White.  Archangeu, — ^AU  the 
winners  rich  and  dark.  The  two  TrtmpeUrt  were  both  fine 
Mottles.  Antwerpt  had  four  classes  for  eveiy  variety  of  face.  Anf 
other  Varietv, — ]nrst  a  splendid  Black  Turbiteen,  second  a  Blue 
Frillback,  third  an  Ice  Pigeon. 

The  Judges  were,  for  PouUry^  Mr.  0.  E.  CressweU ;  for  Pigeoms 
generally,  Mr.  R.  Fulton ;  and  for  Homing  Pigeont,  Mr.  A. 
Cruttenden. 


CANARY   TREATMENT.— No.  6. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  Canaries  to  breed  much  depends  upon  one's 
taste.  Some  prefer  the  stylish-looking  Belgians,  which,  are  not 
only  the  most  expensive  birds  but  incur  more  trouble  in  breeding 
and  rearing  of  the  young  broods.  Others  make  choice  of  Ui» 
massive  Coppys  and  Plain  Heads,  the  latter  breed  being  a  coizntei^ 
part  of  the  former,  excepting  the  crested  head.  These  breeds  sre 
mostly  cultivated  in  Lancashire,  and  are  longer  and  larger  thron^i- 
out  than  any  other  Canary.    Yorkshire  birds  have  more  attentios 

Said  them  in  the  propagating  of  their  tribe  in  the  locality  n 
esignated,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  breed,  which  is  somewhst 
aristocratic  in  appearance,  has  not  become  more  generaL  Those 
kinds  in  most  request  throughout  England  are  the  Norwich  and 
Liz^;d  birds,  the  former  especially.  They  are  not  only  rich  in 
colour,  of  a  silky  plumage,  robust,  and  very  compact  in  form,  but 
of  good  constitution.  Being  of  a  somewhat  hardy  nature  they 
breed  freely,  and  with  proper  attention  bring  forth  their  young 
plentifully. 
One  advantage  in  the  breeding  of  Norwich  birds  is,  that  the 

Sarent  birds  (although  they  apparently  appear  clear  or  free  from 
ark  feathers),  do  not  bring  forth  all  the  young  ones  clear  owing 
to  the  strain  of  variegation  in  the  blood.  Mjiny  of  the  youn^ 
birds  are  marked  either  more  or  less  on  some  part  of  their  plumage 
— no  disadvantage  to  those  fond  of  exhibiting  birds  at  shows.  If 
clear  and  clear  be  matched  continually  together  the  birds  eventu- 
ally become  too  pale,  therefore  it  is  essential  to  cross  with  clear 
those  of  the  variegated  plumage.  The  chances  may  be  that  in  so 
crossing,  joung  birds  maybe  bred  possessing  evenness  of  markings 
on  the  wings  and  each  side  of  the  head.  Such  if  nicely  pencilled 
are  looked  upon  with  some  degree  of  favour,  and  often  realise  for 
their  owners  considerable  sums — as  much  as  £6  or  £10  each.  There 
is  much  uncertainty  in  producing  even-marked  birds,  and  however 
well  marked  the  parent  birds  may  be  you  cannot  depend  upon  the 
offsprings  being  equally  well  marked.  I  have  known  instances  of 
very  even-marked  birds  having  been  bred  from  parents  one  of 
which  was  almost  entirely  gre^n  or  dark,  and  the  other  of  clear 
plumage.  By  pairing  together  a  couple  of  heavily  variegated 
Norwich  birds  the  chances. are  that  soipe  of  the  young  ones  will 
be  entirely  dark  and  self-coloured.  In  fact  that  is  how  I  used  to 
breed  my  Green  Norwich  birds,  and  I  have  had  a  few  good  ones 
in  my  time. 

In  my  earlier  days  of  Norwich  breeding,  havlne  obtained  a 
splendid  yellow  Norwich  cock  for  breeding  with  from  old  Mr. 
Mackley.  the  father  of  the  present  noted  exhibitors,  I  happened 
to  find  tae  bird  was  a  marked  one.  I  wrote  him  concerning  the 
bird,  and  he  replied,  "  It 's  all  the  better  for  breeding  with :  it 's 
one  of  my  one-to-threes,"  which  inferred  that  one  of  the  oird's 
parents  mid  one  cross  of  variegation  in  its  blood,  matdied  to 
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waotbw  from  three  timei  croseed-in  mth  dear  etoct  He  fortli 
laid, "  YOD  can't  do  anv  good  withoaC  CTOJBinE-in  with  Tariegstion 
for  green  is  the  foandation  oE  deep  yellow.''^  This  I  hare  tested 
to  my  adTsntage,  and  hare  prored  beyond  donbt  that  whei 
I  hare  had  a  marked  bird  amongst  the  young  stock  that  biid  will 
inruubly  show  more  colour  than  clear  birds  from  t^e  suns 
parents.  In  Canary  breeding  yon  may  (as  they  term  it  in  Derby- 
•hire)  "work"  aerecal  breeds  at  the  same  tune  if  yon  posaeaa 
plent;  of  convenience  in  tbe  way  of  a  good  stock  of  fronts  flied 
m  the  comei  of  a  room,  having  also  a  fly  to  deposit  the  young 
stock  in,  or  better  Btill  an  open  room  to  tam  the  broods  m  one 
ftfter  the  other  as  they  get  on  to  a  seed  diet. 

London  Fancy  birds,  which  should  be  managed  in  cages,  are  not 
only  very  expensive,  scarce,  and  somewhat  difficalt  to  uy  bold  of, 
bat  they  re<)uire  a  considerable  amount  of  attention,  expense, 


and  eihibitine  Fancy  birds  of  mj  _    „  _    

the  b«st  eihibitocs  of  the  London  achooL— Qio.  J.  Babrebbt. 


VARIETIES, 
of  fowls,  Pigeons,  Dncka,  Oeese,  l^irkeys,  Pheasanti 
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Bailj  are  tamed  raisen  and  introducers.    The  relative  qualities  of 
the  various  breeds  of  poaitry,  ic,  are  concisely  slated,  and  tht'- 
points  of  interest  briefly  and  clearly  indicated  in  this  sober  ai 
basinesa-like  catalogne. 

Bel  AT  I VI  to  the  calti 

writer  further  obaervea : — There  are  many 
___,j _■■, ...__..__  !_    „;.iian 

it  all  hi 

baving  the  soil  cultivated  under  them.  Let  us  take  foi 
orchard  with  tnrf  surface.  It  often  gives  a  poor  return  in  gross, 
hot  let  it  be  pared  over  and  the  turf  burned  into  ashes,  the  ashes 
■ptead,  ths  land  forked  over,  and^  after  being  worked  fine,  sow 
lucerne  with  the  hand  drill  at  12  inches  as  before  named.  This 
will  not  only  greatly  benefit  the  fmit  trees,  but  lucerne  is  a  crop 
that  will  bear  shading  better  than  almost  any  other  if  tbe  land  is 
dry.  When  the  laceme  is  cultivated  by  horse  or  hand-hoeing 
between  the  rows,  it  will  not  only  pay  for  so  doing  bnt  will  keep 
the  fniit  trees  in  >  proeperous  and  frnit-bearing  condition.  No 
home&rm  should  be  without  a  plot  of  lucerne  In  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  occupation,  and  we  feel  assored  tiuit  no  person 
who  has  laid  down  a  piece  properly  will  ever  again  wish  to  be 

Tbe  following  experiments  with  manures  are  recorded  in 

the  Iriih.  Farmers'  GaxctU : — Some  time  ago  we  drew  attention  to 
certain  experiments  undertaken  by  ibe  Aberdeenshire  Agricnltural 
Association,  ander  the  saperintendence  of  Ur.  Thos.  Jamieson,  an 
able  and  well-known  agricultural  chemist,  the  object  of  the  ex- 
periments being  to  ascertain  the  relative  manurial  values  of 
different  forms  of  phosphate  and  nitrogen  ss  evinced  in  tbe  pro- 
duction of  crops  of  yellow  and  Swede  turnips.  These  experiments 
have  been  conducted  continuously  for  three  years,  as  It  was  found 
that  several  years'  mvestigation  was  required  in  order  to  insure 
accuracy,  to  ascertain  future  effects,  and  secure  results  of  different 
Beasons.  As  we  formerly  stated,  the  inferences  from  the  first 
eighteen  experiments  conducted  in  \tli — performed  ten  cimes  in 
the  same  year,  in  fire  different  soils  and  locahties.  making  in  all 
180  expanments — were ;  1.  That  phosphates  of  lime  decidedly 
increase  the  turnip  crop,  bnt  that  farmers  need  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  know  wheUier  the  phosphates  are  of  animal  or  of  mineral 
Oiijpn.  2,  That  soluble  phosphate  is  not  auperior  to  insoluble 
phosphate  to  the  extent  that  ia  generally  supposed.  3,  That 
nitrogenous  mannres  have  little  effect  on  turnips  used  alone,  but 


seem  to  increase  the  aolids  or  dry  matter  in  crop ;  that  there 
material  difference  between  tbe  effects  of  equal  quantities  oi 
nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  and  in  sulphate  of  ammonia.  4,  That 
fineness  of  division  seems  nearly  as  effective  in  assisting  the  braird 
and  increasing  the  crop  as  the  addition  of  nitrogenous  manures. 
Eence  the  moet  economical  phosphate  manure  tor  tomips  is 
probably  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime,  from  any  aonrce,  ground 
down  to  impalpable  powder. 

MODERN  BEE  MANAGEMENT.— No.  11. 

THB  ABT  07  WORKIKG  BECTlONfl. 

A  BBCTIOK  of  honeycomb  when  properly  finished  ihonid  have 

following  points,  as  '    ' "  """"  -i-.-.j  ..- 


IS  vfonid  say.    The  case  should  be 


straight  and  so  well  kept  within  the  outline  of  the  case  that  it 
can  be  covered  in  a  simple  manner  with  glass  on  both  sides  so  as 
to  secure  the  comb  from  damp,  dust,  or  vermin,  without  bruksing 
a  cell  Considerable  art  on  the  part  of  the  bee-keeper  is  necessoij 
to  insure  such  results.  Having  worked  with  sections  tor  the  past 
three  years,  and  probably  marketed  more  of  them  than  any  bee- 
keeper in    Britain,  I  believe  that  some  account  of  my  method 


that  all  ox 


the  readers  of  the  Jon 
Lpiorian  societies  are  this  year  offering  prizes  for  the 
USUI  miiiiuDu  sections.  My  remarks  will  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing only  to  the  form  of  section  illustrated  on  page  146,  having 
2-mch  ends  and  l}-incb  top  and  bottom  bars. 

When  a  number  of  these  sections  are  placed  side  by  side  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  bottom  bars  form  a  honey  board  with  quorter- 
iunh  paaaagea,  rendering  any  other  honey  board  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  positively  bannful.  These  passages  must  on  no  acoonnt 
be  closed  either  by  setting  the  sectiona  od  a  board  or  on  the  frame*. 
A  free  space  must  be  allowed  below  the  sections,  else  the  bees  will 
leave  passages  in  the  comb,  probably  never  extending  their  cells 
to  the  bottom  barat  all.    Fig.  58  shows  one  method  of  accomplish- 


FJg.  U. 


ing  this— viz., by  hanging  the  sections  in  a  frame  of  the  same  width 
as  themselves.  These  ^mes  may  be  hung  either  at  the  ends  of 
the  hire  proper,  or  in  au  upper  storey  made  to  suit  them,  and 
should  not  come  within  three-eighths  of  an  inch  or  so  of  the  bottom. 
Shallow  frames  to  hold  only  one  tier  of  sections  might  also  be 
fitted  up  in  a  shallow  box  j  but  it  ia  advisable  to  have  all  frames 
used  in  an  apiary  of  like  dimensions,  whether  for  honey  or  brood, 
and  so  I  hare  my  sections  made  of  such  a  size  that  four  of  them 
fit  an  ordinary  bar-frame,  and  they  can  thus  be  used  either  in  the 
main  hire  or  in  a  similar  top  storey. 

As  it  is  well  established  that  bees  build  comb  faster  at  the  sides 
of  the  brood  frames,  but  are  much  longer  in  sealing  the  honey,  it 
seems  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  by  having  all  sectiona 
started  in  the  lower  storey  and  finished  in  the  upper  ;  and  I  intend 
to  work  several  hives  on  this  plan.  The  main  objection  to  an 
upper  storey  is,  that  it  is  too  large  to  give  the  bees  all  at  once. 
They  will  usually  commence  earlier  anddomore  rapid  work  if  only 
one  tier  of  sections  be  given  them  to  commence  with.  Partly 
worked  sections  from  tbe  frames  below  may  be  talcen  out  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  tier  above,  and  will  be  a  certain  induce- 

I  Gt  up  my  super  proper  as  in  fig.  S9.    A  shallow  but  bottom- 


Fig.  ». 

less  bay  of  wood  is  mode  with  ledges  to  support  the  ends  of  the 
---"^ns  and  allow  travelling  apace  beneath.  With  such  a  tiaj 
sctions  are  very  easily  lundled.  Full  ones  can  be  taken  out 
:mpty  ones  pnt  in  their  place  with  almost  no  trouble.  Five 
cr-inch  latlu  could  be  used  instead  of  the  tray,  one  being 
]n  the  frames  to  support  the  ends  of  the  sections  ui  the 
le,  another  to  support  them  at  each  side,  and  two  to  closo 
the  paaaagea  at  the  ends  of  the  other  three.  The  sections  are 
ily  act  in  their  place,  the  outer  ones  being  closed  ia  with 
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glass,  and  all  tied  together  with  a  tape ;  of  conrae  a  qailt  is  also 
neoeMaxT  to  close  the  upper  passages.  The  tray,  however,  giyea 
US  the  advmiitage  of  setting  or  remoTing  the  whole  tier  at  once, 
and  when  one  hiss  to  open  a  strong  hive,  it  ma j  he  several  times 
during  the  season,  for  the  poxpoee  of  cntting  ont  ToyyA  cells,  or 
perhaps  extracting  honey  from  the  hrood  frames,  this  is  no  slight 
advantaoe. 

By  eitner  of  these  methods,  and  with  the  nae  of  gnides  of  comh 
foundation  alone,  sections  of  splendid  quality  and  finish  will 
nsually  he  obtained ;  hut  if  our  intention  be  to  procure  sections 
fit  for  glazing,  either  for  market  or  exhibition,  we  must  adopt 
another  device — ^tihe  separator.  Its  use  is  to  insure  a  perfectly 
straight  comb  that  shall  be  iust  one-eighth  of  an  inch  within  the 
top  and  bottom  bars,  on  which  glass  may  rest,  and  be  fastened 
there  either  by  tm  points  or  strips  of  gammed  paper.  Glass, 
wood,  pasteboard,  and  tin  have  all  been  used  as  separaton.  I 
Ijrefer  tin,  as  it  occupies  almost  no  space  between  the  ends  of  the 
sections,  and  is  very  seldom  attached  to  the  comb.  The  tin  is  cut, 
so  that  when  in  position  there  may  be  a  c[uarter  of  an  inch  clear 
passage  above  and  below  from  one  section  to  another.  In  the 
name  of  sections,  fig.  68,  the  tin  is  shown  as  permanently  tacked 
to  the  frame.  In  fig.  69  it  is  shown  simply  resting  on  the 
upper  edges  of  the  supporting  bars,  which  are,  of  course,  made  of 
suitable  depth  for  the  purpose.  With  such  an  arrangement  the 
labour  of  placing  and  removine  the  sections  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  only  fastening  about  the  super  is  a  slip  of  wood, 
which  is  used  between  the  last  of  the  sections  and  the  end  of  the 
case  to  wedge  all  together. — ^William  Baitt,  Blairgowrie. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  YEAR  FOR  APIARIANS. 

Farmebs  are  proverbially  said  to  be  grumblers.  The  extreme 
uncertainty  of  our  English  climate  both  occasions  and  to  a  certain 
extent  excuses  the  habit.  Nor  are  bee-farmers  exempt  from  the 
tendency  to  complain  of  their  prospects.  How  it  is  farine  with 
our  bee-xeeping  friends  elsewhere  in  "  the  three  kingdoms  "  I  know 
not,  but  here  in  the  south-west  of  England,  on  the  26th  of  Hay, 
the  prospect  as  well  as  the  retrospect  is  gloomy  enough.  By  dint 
of  constant  feeding  where  any  of  my  stocks  were  known  to  be 
poor  I  have  contrived  to  keep  them  alive  and  to  induce  them  to 
go  on  breeding  ;  but  I  never  remember  a  year  when  bees  were  so 
backward  and  so  impoverished  at  this  advanced  season.  I  really 
doubt  if  there  is  a  pound  of  honey  in  any  of  my  hives,  even  in 
the  strongest  of  them,  while  the  weaker  ones  (and  I  have  none 
very  weak)  are  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  By  a  kind  of  instinct 
(let  us  hope),  but  perhaps  only  from  force  of  nabit  at  this  time  of 
year,  I  have  been  placing  a  quantity  of  sectional  supers  on  the 
top  of  several  of  my  stocks,  which  are  pretty  full  of  bees ;  for 
^'  now  or  never ''  is  the  natural  thought,  as  one  looks  at  the 
orchards  and  gardens  in  full  bloom,  the  latter  having  passed  their 
prime  from  which  our  early  honey  stores  are  gathered.  In  another 
fortnight  we  shall  have  reached  the  dead  time  which  interveoep 
before  our  clover  harvest  commences. 

As  I  am  the  first  croaker  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  I  hope  it 
is  faring  better  with  my  brethren  elsewhere. — B.  A  W. 


THE  UNFAVOURABLE  SEASON. 

The  spring  months  of  last  year  were  so  unfavourable  for  bees 
that  we  thought  then  that  such  a  spring  had  never  been  experi- 
enced in  Great  Britain.  Probably  three-fourths  of  the  hives  in 
this  part  of  the  country  were  destroyed  by  the  cold  nngenial 
weather.    This  spring  has  been  worse  for  bees  than  that. 

From  the  beginning  of  February  until  this  day  (May  16th)  the 
weather  has  been  very  trying  for  bees.  In  February  I  removed 
some  of  the  winter  covering  from  my  hives  and  examined  them  all. 
They  were  then  in  excellent  condition  and  strong  in  bees,  some 
of  the  best  hives  having  respectively  five,  six,  and  seven  seams  of 
bees.  I  never  had  better  stocks — forty  in  number,  which  I  valued 
at  40«.  each.  What  are  thev  worth  now  ?  Mosc  of  them  have 
been  saved  from  extinction,  but  now  they  are  not  worth  lb».  per 
hive.  They  have  fewer  bees  now  than  they  had  in  February  and 
March.  The  cold  season  has  kept  them  from  breeding  to  any  extent, 
and  bv  reason  of  age  the  old  bees  have  died  faster  than  young 
ones  have  been  produced  to  take  their  places.  Only  in  hives 
warmly  covered  and  well  fed  have  bees  been  kept  up  to  the  breed- 
ing point  during  the  last  three  months.  In  ordinary  seasons  my 
best  hives  are  ready  to  swarm  about  the  middle  of  May ;  this  year 
I  shall  not  have  a  swarm  before  the  end  of  June,  even  if  the 
weather  become  favourable  for  honey  gathering.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  spring  has  been  on  the  whole  the 
most  unfavourable  for  bees  ever  experienced  in  my  time.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  it  may  have  been  better  than  it  has  been  here 
in  the  north  of  England. 

From  Scotland  I  have  had  no  reports  of  the  state  of  hives  this 
year.  I  bought  six  hives  lately  in  the  south  of  England  (Suffolk), 
which  arrived  here  strong  in  bees  with  plenty  of  sealed  brood  in 
them.  On  arrival  they  were  sold  to  gentlemen  in  Sale,  whose 
gardens  are  near  my  own.  A  friend  of  mine  bought  some  stocks 
in  Dover  which  arrived  about  a  month  ago  in  good  condition.    We 


therefore  cherish  the  hope  that  we  shall  hear  that  bees  in  the 
south  are  in  much  better  condition  than  they  are  in  the  noi<^ 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  things  have  hitherto  borne  a  winteriy 
aspect.    Everything  is  late.    Gooeeberry  bushes  are  now  in  flower. 
The  frmt  blossoms  of  plums,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  and  sycamorea 
so  long  cheeked  by  'cold  weather  are  now  heralding  the  coining  of 
a  grand  display.    Every  orchard  will  be  bright  with  flowen, every 
fruit  tree  a  huge  ^rland  of  blossoms.    Last  year  we  had  no 
sycamore  flowers  in  this  locality;  this  season  every  tree  has 
abundance.    In  ordinary  seasons  gooseberry  blossoms  are  followed 
by  those  of  plums,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  and  sycamores,  in  ths 
oirder  named,  but  this  year's  sycamore  will  be  in  flower  befon 
pears  and  apples.    Weather  permitting,  bees  will  shortly  have 
ample  fields  of  rich  pasture.    A  few  days  of  fine  weather  now 
would  give  new  life  to  our  bees,  and  bring  into  play  their  pow«z» 
of  tncrease. 

Most  of  last  year's  bees  have  passed  away,  and  hives  that  have 
borne  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  last  few  weeks  will  live  and  gain 
strength  evezy  day.  A  few  bees  in  warm  weather  can  mine  and 
hatch  mat  sheets  of  brood.  When  things  are  at  the  worst  they 
generally  begm  to  grow  better.  But  whOe  the  wind  continnes  in 
the  north  little  honey  can  be  gathered,  and  therefore  feeding  must 
not  be  discontinued.  Both  b^  and  brood  require  much  fo^  now, 
and  generally  speaking  those  who  feed  their  bees  most  in  bad 
weather  have  the  largest  returns  at  harvest  time. — ^A.  Pbttigbbw. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Abdlkd  Bgob  (jr.,  Ei^ld).^lt  is  fnmoMible  the  egga  coold  h 
gone  tbe  prooen  that  makM  thna  addled  till  after  they  bave 
Cmioiu  thinn  take  ptMe  with  eggs.  Some  beos  lay  eggs  wUffiMj  1 
with  blood.  Very  often  the  distribotion  of  the  yolk  and  tbe  place  it  afaogld 
occupy  in  the  shell  vary  much.  Theae,  howerer,  are  genenlly  aocideBt^ 
and  yield  readily  to  pn^gatives.  It  is  certain  that  tbe  food  inftoaBoss  ttie 
taale  of  the  egg.  Garlic,  onions*  malt  dost*  or  anything  that  ■naQa  atroogiy, 
wiU  oommonicate  its  flavour  to  the  egg  if  the  fowls  be  fisd  iqioii  it.  Yoa 
have  Brahmas  and'  Doridngs.  We  aliould  aocnae  the  former  of  baiiig  tb» 
culprits,  and  should  imagine  the  caose  to  be  some  objectionable  food  ihey 
find  and  eat.  The  Dorkings  escape,  because  as  soon  as  they  an  at  hber^ 
they  roam  abont  eren  to  long  distances,  while  the  Brahmas  xcmatn  at  borae. 
It  can  be  very  easily  tested.  Let  the  Brahmas  be  oonflned  and  doaed  wiib 
castor  oil— 4  good  tableapoonfoL  Keep  them  in  ooofinement,  glaring  oidx 
meal  and  ocnn.  Try  their  eggs  after  three  or  four  days.  We  believe  yon 
will  find  them  good.  We  presome^  of  oooxse,  that  no  one  wxoagly  intccfaraa 
with  tbe  ^gs. 

LiauRiAN  Bsi8.--Anyone  having  a  swarm  of  these  to  aeU  wooJd  find  a 
porohaser  If  he  advertised  them. 
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UBTBOKOLOGICAL  OBSBBYATIONB. 

CAMDEir  SQCASE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  ««>  82'  40"  N.;  Long.  0*  8'  O"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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1O0L8 

44jO 

_ 

Th.  ss 

S0.148 

57.9 

SiJ6 

8. 

61.4 

67J 

47.0 

U1.9 

4U 

A4& 

Fri.  S8 

80.138 

40.8 

45.7 

N. 

62J. 

SM) 

48J) 

SS.7 

4M 

MO 

Sat.M 

90.8S1 

55J> 

50.1 

N. 

50.8 

68.7 

41.6 

1^9.8 

«7a 

MS 

Siin.S5 

S9J68 

flSJ 

BIA 

W. 

51^ 

flS^ 

48JI 

ior.» 

4S.8 

JU« 

Mo.  as 

fijssa 

67J 

M.8 

w. 

51J 

e&5 

42J 

1W.S 

8U 

J48. 

Tu.  27 

89j690 

BOJi 

48.S 

NJL 

51J) 

60.4 

47.6 

9oa 

46.6 

joa 

Meanb 

».9M 

M.7 

50.4 

51.2 

68.7 

14&8 

104.7 

UJi 

LOOS 

BEMARKS. 

21bL— Overoast  dnll  morning ;  vexy  bright  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 

32nd.— Bather  close  warm  morning ;  windy  in  aftenioon  and  much  hri^tsr  ; 
doody  evening. 

SSrd.— Rather  doll  and  cool  dav ;  clear  in  early  part  of  evening. 

24tb.— Very  bright  sunshine  m  early  morning;  overcast  generally  rest  c€ 
the  day. 

2nh.— Rainy  morning;  very  fine  afternoon;  beautifiil  evening;  fine  star- 
light night. 

26th.— Bright  in  early  morning ;  overcast  with  diowera  at  intsmls  rest  of* 
tho  day. 

27th. — Hazy  doll  morning ;  few'showers  during  the  day,  overcast  and  gloomy. 
The  air  temperature  has  at  last  reached  its  average,  bat  the  soil  remains 

cooL— G.  J.  Stmons. 

OOYBKT  GARDEN  MARKET.— ILiT  98. 

A  DBCIDED  improvement  in  trade  has  set  in,  and  all  elasses  of  goods  hav» 
met  with  ready  sales,  prices  remaining  the  same  as  Uwt 


FRUIT. 


8. 

Apples I  sieve  6 

Apricots box  2 

Cherries box  S 

Chestnuts bushel  IS 

Currants |  sieve  0 

Black \  sieve  0 

Figs dozen  12 

Filberts Vlb.  0 

Cobs VIb  0 

Gooseberries quart  0 

Grapes, hothouse  V  tb  3 

Lemons  V'lOO  4 


d.  B.  d. 
0to6  0 
0  8 
8 
16 
0 
0 
18 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
« 
0 
0 


1 
1 

8 
8 


Melons each  10 

Nectarines    ....  doaen  U 

Oranges ^100  4 

Peaohes  dozen  18 

Pears,  kitchen.,  dozen  0 

dessert dozen  S 

Pine  Apples  ....  1^  lb  s 

Plums  I  sieve  0 

Raspberries    ....  ^fh.  0 

Strawberries ....  ^  tb.  4 

Walnuts bushel  0 

ditto IK  100  0 


d.  s.  d 
0tol6  O 
0    94 

12 

96 

0 


0 

0 
0 
0 

• 
0 
0 


0 

4 
0 
0 


0    10 
0      0 


a 
0 
0 
0 
o 
a 
0 
0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


'^ 

^ 

Hontb 

Week 

ft 

th 

6 

p 

7 

8 

8 

BUK 

9 

H 

10 

TU 

11 

W 

JUNE  5—11,  1879. 


Ltnnean  Society  at  6  p  Jf .    West  of  Bngtand  Fuuy 

[Society— Exhibition  at  Exeter. 
Jtmgermann  died,  1653. 

TBIinTT  SUITDAT. 

Boyal  Hortlcnltnral  Society. 
Ghiildford  and  West  Sorrey  Horticnltoial  Booiety'b 

[Annual  Exhibition. 


Average 

Temperature  near 

London. 


Day. 

70.fi 

69.9 

69J 

70.6 

70^ 

69.6 

78.1 


Klffht. 
4f8 
47.ft 
46.5 
46.4 
47J 
46.9 
47.6 


Mean. 
58.9 
58.8 
57.9 
58.5 
59.0 
58.8 

... 


San 
Rifles. 


h. 

8 

8 

3 

8 

8 

8 

8 


m. 

48 

47 

47 

46 

46 

46 

46 


Sun 
8eU. 


h.  m. 
8      9 

8  10 

8  10 

8  11 

8  19 

8  18 

8  14 


Moon 
Blses. 


h.    m. 
9a48 
10    30 

10  69 

11  21 
11  38 
11  53 
morn. 


Moon     Moon's 
Sets.        Age 


h.  m. 

8  58 

5  IS 

6  83 

7  56 

9  15 

10  81 

11  48 


Days. 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 

c 


Clock 
after 
Son. 


m.   8. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 


50 
40 
89 
18 
6 
55 
43 


Day 

of 

Year. 


156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
168 


Rrom  observations  taken  near  London  dnring  forty-three  jsars,  the  aven«^  day  temperatnre  of  the  ^veek  Is  70.4^ ;    and  its  night 
temperatnre  47a^. 


THE  APPLE  AND  THE  PARADISE  STOCK. 

PJw^jyC^lilN  the  account  of  the  Paradise  stocks  ^wn 

jJr^^KS  ^^  Chiswick  your    correspondent    omits  to 

t:M\LmM^r9^  notice  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  which  the 

stocks  are  growing,  and  also  the  number 

of  plants  of  the  different  sorts  of  stocks 

grown.    It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion  of 

stocks  from  a  few  specimens,  or  to  form  an 

opinion  of  the  fruit-producing  qualities  of  a  stock 

from  its  aptitude  for  fruit-bearing  in  itself ;  it 

does  not  always  follow  that  a  stock  which  is  fruitful 

one  year  and  sterile  in  a  succeeding  year  is  on  that 

account  incapable  of  developing  the  fruitful  qualities 

of  the  sort  which  is  grafted  upon  it. 

The  property  of  the  Paradise  stock  in  exciting  early  fmit- 
fnlness  upon  the  graft  is  undoubted,  but  upon  its  own  roots, 
as  it  is  generally  reared,  the  Paradise  stock  and  its  con- 
geners are  exceedingly  slow  in  fruit-producing.  I  have 
had  fourteen  so-called  different  varieties  of  the  Paradise 
stock  here  growing  for  ten  years  without  producing  a  single 
bloom.  Last  year,  as  I  could  see  no  interest  whatever  in 
most  of  these  varieties,  I  destroyed  the  plantation ;  aU  of 
these  stocks  when  grafted  would  during  this  term  of  years 
have  probably  exercised  sufficient  influence  upon  the  stock 
to  have  produced  fruit  if  the  season  allowed  eight  crops  of 
fruit,  as  the  graft  generally  begins  to  bear  in  this  soil  two 

?ears  after  grafting.  From  this  fact  I  gather  that  the' 
^aradise  in  itself  is  not  a  specially  fertile  tree  when  grown 
from  cuttings.  On  the  other  hand,  an  Apple  named  Bide's 
Apple,  or  Bide's  Walking-stick,  will  strike  root  from 
truncheons  and  begin  to  bear  fruit  within  two  years  after 
planting ;  although  singularly  fertile,  it  is  useless  as  a  stock 
from  its  tendency  to  canker. 

Your  correspondent  enumerates  several  kinds  of  Paradise 
Apple,  of  which  I  presume  a  few  specimens  only  are  grown 
at  Chiswick.  Some  of  the  kinds  which  he  names  have 
been  grown  here  in  thousands,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
detect  the  peculiarities  of  each  stock  when  cultivated  on 
a  large  scale.  The  three  principid  sorts  of  which  I  have 
the  most  knowledge  are  the  Doucin,  Rivers's  Nonsuch,  and 
Bivers's  Broad-leaved.  There  is  little  difference  in  the 
vigour  and  productive  qualities  of  the  Broad-leaved  and 
Doucin ;  they  are  much  alike,  but  the  Doucin  does  not 
form  roots  with  the  same  facility  as  the  Broad-leaved,  and 
has  the  property  of  sending  out  one  long  root  devoid  of 
fibres,  which  renders  the  tree  quite  worthless  as  a  market- 
able variety,  and  in  a  garden  causes  the  graft  to  grow  with 
a  vigorous  and  fruitless  habit.  To  induce  frmt-bearing 
this  root  should  be  divided,  but  as  the  evil  is  not  often 
discovered  until  too  late  the  severance  of  the  root  will  cause 
injury.  The  Broad-leaved,  equally  robust,  has  not  this 
peculiarity,  and  I  have  found  it  an  excellent  stock  for  all 
sorts  of  which  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit  is  required  ;  and 
where  there  is  room  to  give  the  trees  more  space  than 
necessary  for  very  dwarf  trees,  I  use  this  sort  for  culinary 
sorts,  such  as  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Keswick  Codlin,  and 
the  like. 
The  Nonsuch  Paradise  is  a  sort  which  is  as  fertile  and 

If 0.  M0.-yOL.  ZXXVL,  l^SW  SmiBS. 


as  dwarf,  but  more  hardy  and  vigorous  than  the  French 
Paradise;  it  produces  tufts  of  fibrous  roots  from  every 
bud  below  the  ground,  and  it  appears  to  be  quite  indifferent 
as  to  whether  it  will  produce  leaves  or  roots  ;  as  a  conse- 
quence the  stock  is  the  best  that  can  be  used  for  dwarf  trees, 
as  it  will  bear  removal  at  almost  any  age,  the  roots  being  a 
network  of  fibres.  The  fruit  produced  by  this  stock  is  always 
remarkablv  fine  and  brilliantly  coloured  owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  numerous  rootlets  extract  their  nutriment 
from  the  soil.  For  dessert  Apples,  such  as  Cox's  Orange, 
Ribston,  Melon  Apple,  Allen's  Everlasting,  Lord  Burghley 
and  the  like,  I  have  found  it  give  the  best  results. 

The  French  Paradise  is  too  tender  and  delicate  to  be 
used  generally,  and  I  think  that  in  most  cases  if  fruit  can 
be  produced  without  much  trouble  few  persons  would 
hesitate  to  employ  the  means  for  so  doing. 

The  Dutch  Paradise  is  probably  good  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  and  selling  stocks,  but  useless  for  the  garden,  as  it 
IS  as  great  a  pest  as  the  Elm,  the  suckers  from  the  roots 
rising  on  all  sides. 

Of  the  other  sorts  which  were  under  study  the  Miniature 
and  Pigmy  were  good  stocks,  but  in  no  way  better  than  the 
Nonsuch.  The  remaining  sorts  I  have  rooted  up  as  being 
valueless. 

I  have  now  under  trial  seedlings  raised  from  the  Pyrus 
floribunda,  and  I  have  hopes  that  this  will  prove  a  very 
valuable  dwarfing  stock.  The  tree  is  well  known  as  a 
lawn  tree,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  ornamental 
trees  we  have,  the  brilliant  red  flowers  having  all  the  effect 
of  a  Fuchsia,  and  being  as  thickly  studded  as  a  May  tree 
in  full  bearing.  It  does  not  grow  into  a  larger  tree  than 
the  Whitethorn,  and  I  have  therefore  reason  to  think  that 
it  will  form  a  dwarf  and  fertile  stock. 

Some  years  since  I  grafted  the  Blenheim  Orange--a 
notoriously  unfruitful  variety  while  young— on  the  Keswick 
Codlin.  The  stock  has  evidently  exercised  great  influence, 
as  the  bush  of  this  unfruitful  sort  is  now  covered  with 
blossom  and  presents  an  appearance  which  I  have  seldom 
seen  with  this  variety. 

The  question  of  stocks  is  very  important,  as  success  with 
garden-tree  culture  depends  very  much  upon  the  stock,  and 
too  m«ch  attention  cannot  be  given  to  this  subject  by  the 
fruit-tree  grower. — ^T.  Francis  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth. 

SHADING  PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  plants  depends  more  or  less 
upon  watering,  potting,  &c.,  and  not  the  least  important 
point  is  shading.  There  exists  a  variety  of  opinions  whether 
some  plants  thrive  best  if  grown  without  being  shaded,  or 
whether  shade  applied  in  some  form  is  necessary  to  their 
well-being.  We  venture  to  say  that  shading  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  entirely,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  it  could  when  we  consider  the  shade  many  occupants 
of  our  plant  houses  enjoy  in  their  native  homes.  While 
good  results  attend  the  use  of  shading  for  many  plants  in 
various  stages  of  development,  thete  are  on  the  other  hand 
evil  results.  We  have  seen  in  the  earl^  part  of  the  season, 
when  at  times  the  sun  is  very  hot,  shadmg  materials  applied 
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to  the  glass  to  remain  there  until  the  end  of  the  season.  This  we 
call  shading  with  a  vengeance,  when  in  seasons  like  the  present 
shade  is  only  required  for  a  few  hours  during  the  day,  or  even 
during  the  week.  We  approve  of  early  shading,  which  we 
carry  out  as  far  as  necessary,  and  with  beneficial  results  to  the 
plants.  When  a  number  of  plants  have  undergone  the  ordeal 
of  potting,  however  carefully  this  operation  is  performed,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  damaging  the  roots  to  some  extent.  On 
bright  days  the  blinds  are  drawn  down  instead  of  ventilating, 
until  the  plants  have  recovered  from  potting  and  have  rooted 
freely  in  the  new  soil. 

Where  houses  contain  a  mixed  collection  of  plants  it  is  the 
more  necessary  that  the  shading  should  not  be  of  a  permanent 
character,  but  such  as  can  be  drawn  down  for  a  few  hours  and 
kept  up  during  sunless  weather.  The  blinds  should  be  drawn  up 
early  in  the  afternoon,  allowing  the  occupants  of  the  house  all 
the  light  possible,  which  is  very  important  in  the  successful 
management  of  a  general  collection  of  plants.  There  are  a 
few  ahade-loving  plants  that  could  not  endure  strong  light ; 
these  may  be  accommodated  by  placing  them  in  a  sliady  portion 
of  the  house.  Great  injury  is  done  by  permanently  shading 
the  glass,  especially  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  when 
for  days  the  plants  are  almost  in  darknesF,  causing  them  to 
grow  weakly,  and  such  plants  for  decorative  purposes  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  those  grown  under  the  influence  of 
abimdant  light  and  sunshine. 

We  would  before  the  season  is  far  advanced  recommend  the 
shading  employed  to  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  only  to  be 
used  when  absolutely  necessary.  It  is,  we  are  aware,  very 
difficult  to  shade  all  plant  houses  with  tiifany  and  rollers 
attached,  because  in  some  structures  appearance  only  is  studied 
outside  instead  of  the  houses  being  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  jilants.  Where  fixed  shading  is  employed  it  should  be 
as  light  as  possible,  and  must  not  be  placed  on  too  early  in 
the  spring,  and  should  be  Lcradually  removed  in  early  autumn, 
except  in  the  case  of  Ferns,  which  will  thrive  under  heavier 
shading  than  most  plants.  Even  with  these  we  prefer  move- 
able shading  so  as  to  allow  the  plaifts  all  the  light  possible,  and 
yet  shading  them  when  the  sun  is  bright.  Ferns,  especially 
those  grown  for  decorntion  and  cuttinir,  must  have  abundance 
of  light,  otherwise  they  are  useless  for  the  purpose. 

We  not  only  see  i)ermanent  shading  used  largely  on  houses 
where  it  would  be  ditiicult  to  use  blinds,  but  on  others  where 
blinds  could  be  employed,  the  latter  system  allowing  the  plants 
to  sc^dify  their  growth,  and  this  is  of  primary  impoitance  where 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  are  grown  in  the  same  house.  To 
produce  flowers  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  they  must 
have  abundance  of  light.  On  the  other  system  when  plants  are 
drawn  up  weakly  they  cannot  produce  flowers  in  great  pro- 
fusion, and  have  not  full  size  and  substance  in  their  blooms. 
Plants  should  be  pre})arcd  in  early  autumn  to  stand  as  much 
sun  and  light  a«  possible,  and  the  wood  being  thoroughly 
ripened  they  will  pass  through  the  winter  safely  and  rest  much 
better  than  those  drawn  up  in  semi-darkness. — W.  Bakdnet. 


ROSES  IN   1800  AND   1878. 

OjfB  of  your  currospoudcnts  is  anxious  for  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  relative  lie.^t ruction  of  Hoses  in  IHOO-tU  and  in  the 
past  winter.  It  is  curious  how  very  partial  the  damage  done 
this  year  appears  to  have  been,  nnd  this  (juite  iiTcspective  of 
latitude.  I  live  one  hundred  miles  N.X.E.  of  London,  probably, 
therefore,  120  miles  north  of  "  Wyld  Savage,"  and  my  Roses 
have  suffered  nothing  compared  with  his.  I  calculate  irty  loss 
in  standard  H.P.  at  le'^s  tlian  10  per  cent. ;  in  Teas  say  50  per 
cent.  In  ISUl  mv  los*«  was  rather  more  than  less  than  90  per 
cent.  In  1871,  70  or  80  per  cent.  In  the  two  latter  years  the 
thermometer  was  on  one  raf)re  occasion  below  zero,  in  the  last 
year  never  lower  than  -f-  5-.  Soil  a  strong  clay,  garden  well 
sheltered  by  beech  fences.  But  besiilcs  standards  I  have  lost 
in  the  last  two  months  a  good  i»any  new  buds  on  seedling 
Briars.  They  wer^  alive  in  March,  but  have  since  decayed 
from  a  supei-abundance  of  moisture  in  the  mulching  material. 
My  Roses  generally  arc  not  breaking  as  strongly  as  usual. — 

DUCKWIXG.  *  

In  reference  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  severity  of  the 
winters  of  1860-1  and  1878-79,  and  their  effect  on  Roses,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  former  period  of  frost  had  a 
much  more  disastrous  effect  in  gardens  in  Lincoln^tre  than 
the  latter  period  had.  In  the  spring  of  1861  ninety-nine 
standard  Roses  out  of  a  hundred  wore  killed  in  the  district  of 


my  observations  ;  this  year  perhaps  about  ten  out  of  a  hundred 
(I  allude  to  Hybrid  Perpetuals),  have  succumbed,  and  about 
the  same  number  are  injured,  the  remainder  growing  qoite 
healthily  but  rather  slowly,  and  the  Rose  season  wiU  be  a 
late  and  possibly  a  short  one,  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  hot 
sunny  weather  will  occur  in  July.  It  has  been  observed  in 
previous  years  by  those  who  have  relatives  in  Australia,  and 
who  hare  sent  notes  of  the  weather  there,  that  a  diy  burning 
season  at  the  Antipodes  is  often  followed  by  a  sninmei  of  a 
similar  nature  here.  In  1860-1  JPeoch  trees  and  eveigreeas 
were  killed,  scarcely  any  escaping  ;  last  winter  the  injuiy  in 
fruit  gardens  and  shrubberies  was  comparativsly  trifling.  In 
the  year  of  destruction  alluded  to  the  thermometer  regStered 
7^  below  zero.  In  1 878-79  the  lowest  point  reached  in  &  same 
garden  was  4°  on  the  scale,  or  28°  of  frost. — J.  C,  North Idneiiln. 


TRAINING  GRAPE  VINES. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  Mr.  Luckhurst  in  his  remarks  Tespccting 
the  training  of  Grape  Vines.  I  have  for  the  last  two  aeasons 
adopted  in  a  modified  form  the  method  recommended,  having 
been  convinced  for  a  long  time  that  if  good  Grapes  axe  desiied 
the  surest  way  to  obtain  them,  other  things  being  in  accor- 
dance, is  to  allow  plenty  of  foliage,  and  well  expose  tint  foli- 
age to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air.  I  think  I  mentioned  in 
these  columns  some  two  years  ago  that  a  Vine  which  wu  con- 
tinually pinched  and  cramped  for  space  was  at  last  allowed  to 
grow  freely  ;  the  result  was  a  magnificent  shoot  nearly  40  feet 
long,  which  was  cut  back  to  one-third  of  its  length  the  follow- 
ing winter,  and  produced  a  bunch  of  Grapes  from  every  eye. 

I  have  this  year  an  exemplification  of  the  advantage  of  allow- 
ing plenty  of  foliage.  A  Vine  at  the  west  end  of  a  vineiy 
which  had  been  forced  early  every  season  for  at  least  thirty 
years  was  allowed  last  year  to  make  what  wood  it  oonld.  !nie 
laterals  grew  strongly,  hanging  down  against  the  end  windows, 
and  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  house,  where  the  lights  were 
kept  open  night  and  day  after  the  Grapes  were  ripe.  This 
season  the  number  of  breaks  on  the  three  rods  are  314.  Thiee 
of  .the  rods  are  at  least  twenty  years  old.  A  young  one  has 
been  brought  up  by  degrees,  and  is  about  three-quarteis  the 
length  of  the  old  one.  They  have  been  pruned  on  the  dose 
spur  system,  and  last  year  the  Vine  in  question  produced 
about  40  lbs.  of  good  Grapes.  This  year  I  have  removed  over 
fifty  bunches,  and  must  further  reduce  them,  or  shall  he 
afilicted  with  that  disease  called  the  gardener's  greed.  Many 
shoots  produced  from  the  old  wood  show  fair-siaed  bnodifia^ 
and  altogether  they  are  very  satisfactory.  In  another  hon« 
last  year,  and  the  year  before,  I  allowed  the  two  varieties 
Mrs.  Pince  and  Lady  Downe's,  to  grow  without  restrain^ 
and  I  am  rewarded  with  a  better  crop  and  finer  bunches  than 
I  have  hitherto  had.  I  may  add  that  I  always  water  the 
borders  well  which  are  outside,  and  mulch  after  the  final 
soaking,  but  never  dig  the  borders,  as  my  opinion  is  that  if 
you  wish  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface  the  border  shonld 
never  be  disturbed.  I  have  observed  Grapes  do  well  where 
tbe  roots  have  been  under  a  broad  gravel  path,  and  when  the 
Box  edging  was  replanted  the  roots  of  the  Vines  had  fonncd  ft 
network  on  thei  gravel. 

I  believe  if  more  attention  was  paid  to  watering  and  muldi- 
ing  the  borders,  combined  with  abundance  of  foliage,  machbctter 
Grapes  would  be  grown,  and  we  should  hear  less  of  the  roots 
getting  down  into  the  subsoil,  and  last,  not  least,  see  very  few 
shanked  berries.  One  of  the  reasons  why  Grape  Vines  do  not 
have  foliage  enough  allowed  them  is  that  they  are  planted  too 
closely  together,  in  many  instances  not  more  than  2  feet  6  i^^chca 
or  3  feet  apart,  when  to  allow  them  to  fully  develope  they  shomd 
not  be  less  than  4  feet  apart :  this  would  admit  of  the  la^r^ 
making  shoots,  as  Mr.  Luckhurst  suggests,  at  an  angle  of  45^, 
and  about  2  feet  9  inches  long,  and  would  produce  fruit  ftt 
superior  in  size  and  appearance  from  many  which  are  nc* 
quently  seen. — John  Gadd,  Tlwmdim  Park. 


RICHARDIA  (CALLA)  ^THIOPICA. 
No  one  can  dispute  the  usefulness  of  the  above  plant  for 
decorative  purposes,  especially  for  the  embellishment  of  rooms 
where  large  plants  can  be  employed.  Where  this  plant  has  to 
be  increased  considerably  from  suckers,  especially  irveiysniaJJ 
they  should  be  potted  in  small  pots,  and  when  well  established 
and  hardened  oflf  they  had  better  be  planted  out  in  trencb» 
These  young  plants  require  no  rest,  but  should  be  lifted  eaiy 
in  September  and  be  placed  in  the  shade  outside  until  root- 
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action  has  agaia  coBnoenoed  ;  they  must  be  taken  inside  when 
frost  makes  its  appearance,  and  will  then  produce  flowers  bj 
Christmas.  While  we  agree  with  Mr.  Abbey  that  the  Calla 
enjoys  rest,  we  do  not  uphold  the  drying-ofl  system  ;  this  we 
consider  annatuml  to  such  a  moisture-loving  plant.  We 
liberally  supply  our  plants  with  water  in  all  stages,  and  aUow 
the  plants  to  rest  naturally,  and  thus  treated  they  have  flowered 
most  satisfactorily  for  the  past  six  months,  and  would  have  pro- 
duced numbers  of  spathes  for  some  time  to  come  had  we  not 
wished  to  increase  the  stock,  which  we  have  done  by  dividing 
the  plants.  They  are  now  planted  out  where  they  will  receive  a 
natural  rest,  and  at  the  same  time  liberal  applications  of  water 
when  required.  Our  object  in  having  a  larger  stock  of  plants 
is  for  the  sole  reason  of  producing  their  ever-welcome  spathes 
over  a  period  of  nine  months  instead  of  six,  which  could  only 
be  the  case  with  a  limited  stock  of  plants. — W.  Bardney. 


EFFECTS  OF  LAST  WINTER. 

I  HATE  taken  careful  notes  of  all  the  herbaceous  plants 
*'  D.,  DaU,''  recommends,  and  shall  in  due  course  purchase 
them.  I  am  surprised  at  the  extent  of  **  D.,  BeaVty''  garden, 
and  at  the  number  of  flowers  that  he  cultivates.  His  notes 
appear  to  me  to  embrace  every  kind  of  flower  from  the  tiniest 
CSunpannla  to  the  most  gigantic  Pseony  or  Lily.  Florists' 
flowers  of  every  kind,  Roses,  herbaceous  plants,  ChrysanthC' 
mums,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  all  grown.  I  thought  I 
had  a  large  garden,  but  mine  can  evidently  bear  no  comparison 
with  his. 

A  lady  has  also  given  me  a  few  notes  upon  Lilies.  She 
advises  me  to  grow  these  beautiful  bulbs  among  American 
plants.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  yet  done  this,  bnt  have 
tried  to  grow  them  in  a  bed  entirely  to  themselves.  The  oon- 
aBqoenoe  is  the  late  winter  has  klQed  more  than  half  of  them  ; 
or  as  this  may  not  convey  much  to  her  mind,  I  may  add  that 
I  have  lost  Lilies  to  the  value  of  £5,  and  yet  I  took  the  greatest 
care  and  went  to  great  expense  to  make  a  good  bed.  I  ex- 
cavated to  a  depth  of  4.  feet,  put  1  foot  of  stones  at  the  bottom, 
and  made  a  compost  of  the  richest  materials  that  I  could 
obtain.  The  one  tiling  I  did  not  use  was  peat,  but  this  I  could 
not  obtain  except  by  sending  to  Woking  or  Christchurch,  or 
the  Qaantock  Huls.  Black  lK>g  I  can  obtain  from  a  neighbour- 
ii^  wood,  bnt  the  noble  owner  assures  me  he  has  tried  it  and 
foond  it  useless. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  be  tired  of  printing  records  of  the  past 
winter's  severity.  The  death  roll  here  h^  been  indeed  great, 
and,  if  you  oare  to  print  it,  I  give  a  list  of  the  Lilies  that  have 
succumbed.  Whether  they  are  more  delicate  than  those  that 
have  survived  I  do  not  know,  but  I  imagine  not.  Zgolir^ti 
6hroup — Davuricnm,  D.  Don  Juan,  D.  erectum ;  Bulbiferum, 
B.  umbellatum  ;  Thunbergianum,  T.  alutaceum,  T.  armeniacum, 
T,  atrosanguineum,  T.  fulgens.  Euliron  Ghoup — Iiongiflorum, 
Li.ezimium.  Martoffon  Group — Carniolicum,  C.  flore-pleno  ; 
Pomponicum.  Archdfren  Group — Speciosuro,  S.  fasciatum, 
S.  roseum  verum,  and  multiflorum ;  Tigriaum,  T.  sincnse, 
T.  Fortuaei,  T.  Fortunei  flore-pleno,  T.  splendens. 

Besides  these  I  have  lost  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
£ar  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  quite  as  valuable  as  the 
Lilies.  Such  is  my  death  roll.  I  say  nothing  about  my  Roses, 
for  I  would  far  rather  not  speak  of  them.  The  Passion- Flower 
against  the  church  is  so  dreadfully  cut  and  injured  that  I  fear 
it  is  killed.  We  are  now  in  the  last  week  of  May,  and  not  a 
leaf  has  appeared.  During  this  bitter  month  we  have  only  had 
one  genial  day,  and  not  a  single  warm  night.  Such  early  Roses 
as  Solfaterre  and  La  Marque  on  a  warm  south  wall  and  planted 
against  a  chimney  where  the  fire  has  only  been  extinguished 
for  a  few  hours  for  the  last  ten  months,  these  have  not  yet 
bloomed,  and  the  buds  are  only  just  beginning  to  swell. 

Before  tiiese  lines  are  in  print  the  great  societies  will  have 
held  their  shows,  and  I  wonder  how  many  Roses  will  be  seen 
at  the  Palace 'or  South  Kensington.  The  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Show  this  year  is  held  at  Exeter,  and  I  should  above 
all  things  like  to  help  my  friend  Mr.  Boscawcn,  but  I  have 
nothing  to  show.  Up  to  this  time  the  only  Irises  that  have 
bloomed  are  I.  reticulata,  I.  persica,  I.  lutescens,  and  I.  cristata. 
The  weather  this  week  is  so  wet  and  cold  that  I  have  no  hope 
of  any  more  blooming.  If  it  were  not  for  Auricula  (Alpine), 
Polyanthus  and  Violas,  I  should  not  have  a  bloom  in  the 
garden. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  never  saw  such  abundant  and  beautiful 
blossom  on  the  fruit  trees.  The  App>les  are  a  perfect  picture, 
covered  with  their  pink  and  white  blossoms  ;  whenever  thcie 


is  a  transient  gleam  of  sunlight  they  appear  to  be  covered  with 
silver.  But  this  is  the  only  silver  lining  I  can  find  in  the  dark 
cloud  which  hovers  over  horticulture,  and  if  there  is  not  a  rapid 
change  in  the  weather  our  Rose  Show  at  the  Palace  will  be  a 
disastrous  failure. — Wyld  Savaoe. 


HARDY  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

**  Come  seek  tlio  Lily's  calm  haunts,  and  soe 
Tlie  waters  sporting  round  their  pearly  cups. 
If  ye  e'er  ^zcd  on  auffht  more  beautiful, 
Oh  tell  mo  what  it  was,  for  ne'er  have  I.** 

So  sang  the  poet  of  that  Naiad  of  the  river  the  white  Water 
Lily  (Nymphsea  alba),  which  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  prime 
&vourite  among  aquatic  plants — ^thc  first  plant  found  by  col- 
lectors, and  the  nucleus  of  all  their  subsequent  gatherings. 
Oreatly  as  I  admire  this  Lily,  I  do  not  like  too  much  of  it.  A 
single  plant  in  a  small  poud,  and  two  or  three  patches  in  a 
large  one,  is  far  better  than  a  dozen  square  yards  of  it.  To 
enjoy  its  full  beauty  we  must  not  have  the  roots  crowded  and 
half  starved.  Well-fed  roots  give  large  foliage  and  blossom, 
around  which  there  should  be  a  broad  margin  of  open  water, 
so  that  we  may  see  them  resting  on  its  bosom  and  enjoy  the 
full  charm  of  its  rippling  wavelets  playing  around  the  edges  in 
the  full  brightness  of  the  summer's  sun. 

The  present  time  is  the  best  to  empty  ponds — to  weed,  thin 
out,  and  re-arrange  the  plants.  I  have  lately  been  doing  so,  and 
would  advise  others  to  do  the  same  without  loss  of  time,  especi- 
ally if  there  is  any  foulness  or  accumulation  of  leaves  and 
weeds.  Last  year  complaints  were  very  general  of  green  film, 
and  not  a  few  were  puzzled  and  annoyed  with  it.  It  was  ad- 
vised to  let  off  the  water  and  cleanse  the  plants  of  it — not  an 
easy  matter  when  you  have  a  couple  of  feet  of  mud  all  over 
the  bottom.  I  am  afraid  I  must  plead  guilty  to  regarding  the 
film  as  a  trifle  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  and  it  is  so  in  compa- 
rison to  pest  of  pests,  the  Anacharis.  Once  get  that  in  your 
ponds  and  you  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  eradicate  than  the 
cattle  muirain.  The  only  perfect  remedy  is  to  destroy  the 
whole  of  your  plants,  have  all  the  mud  taken  out,  concrete  the 
pond  bottom,  make  stations  of  garden  soil,  and  replant  with  a 
totally  new  stock  of  plants.  That  is  precisely  what  I  had  to 
do  two  years  ago,  for  the  Anacharis  could  be  despatched  in  no 
other  way.  After  the  concrete  was  spread  and  had  become 
sufficiently  firm  to  walk  upon,  stations  of  brickwork  Were  made 
upon  it  about  a  foot  deep  and  a  yard  in  diameter.  The  plan 
proves  an  excellent  one,  the  plants  being  kept  clean  and  the 
growth  yegulated  much  better  than  when  the  roots  rambled 
far  and  wide  about  the  entire  bottom. 

The  plants  which  I  have  found  to  answer  best  are  the 
Nymphsoas,  of  which,  however,  I  have  only  tried  the  common 
white  and  N.  odorata,  which  spreads  very  fast  and  has  pretty 
little  flowers  with  very  little  scent ;  Nuphar  lutea  for  variety, 
and  the  little  N.  pumila  as  a  curiosity,  with  N.  advena  in  a 
conspicuous  position,  with  its  noble  foliage  and  handsome 
orange-coloured  flowers.  Aponogeton  distachyon  is  in  full 
beauty  in  autumn  and  throughout  a  mild  winter,  sending  its 
seedlings  by  hundreds  all  over  the  pond  and  going  to  rest  in 
early  summer,  never  failing  to  remind  us  that  in  its  native 
country  (the  Cape)  winter  begins  on  May-day.  Richardia 
SBthiopica,  another  Cape  beauty,  forming  fine  clumps  of  foli- 
age well  above  the  surface,  and  occasionally  unfolding  its 
parcfahient-like  spathes  ;  CaUa  palustris,  with  handsome  foli- 
age and  long  stems,  which  spread  over  the  surface  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  Bog  Bean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata),  which  is 
already  bristling  with  flower  buds.  I  have  established  a 
colony  of  this  in  the  soil  alongside  the  pond,  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  how  the  stout  creeping  stems  make  their  way  outwards 
upon  the  water  and  send  out  roots  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length. 
This  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  aquatics,  greatly  improved 
by  cultivation,  both  foliage  and  blossom  being  mere  miniatures 
in  its  wild  state. 

Pontederia  cordata  has  large  handsome  foliage  and  pale 
blue  flowers  on  spikes.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place,  making  by  its 
tall  growth  an  agreeable  break  among  those  which  rest  alto- 
gether upon  the  surface.  The  Double  Arrowhead  (Sagittaria 
sagittaefolia  flore-pleno)  is  a  great  beauty,  and  also  tells  well 
in  clusters.  It  dies  down  in  winter.  In  searching  for  some  of 
its  bulbs  to  transplant  I  could  not  find  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
station,  all  of  them  being  close  against  the  brickwork,  but 
evidently  flourishing,  being  large  and  plump  and  just  starting 
into  growth.  Villarsia  nymphieoides  is  pretty,  but  is  a  diffi- 
cult plant  to  keep  within  bounds.  The  Water  Soldier  (Stra- 
tiotes  aloides)  has  proved  a  failure  with  me,  so  also  has  the 
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Flowering  Rush  (Butomus  umbellatus),  which  I  have  planted 
by  the  dozen,  only  to  see  it  gradually  dwindle  away.  The 
water  is  much  impregnated  with  iron,  and  it  is  this  which  I 
think  is  so  fatal  to  the  Butomus.  The  lovely  Water  Violet 
(Hottonia  palustris)  does  not  answer  in  any  of  the  large  ponds, 
and  I  have  made  it  a  little  still  pool,  where  it  is  undisturbed 
and  grows  away  freely  enough.  Along  the  pond  margin  and 
in  shallow  water  Loosestrife,  Marsh  Gentian,  Iris  Pseudacorus, 
Crinum  capense,  Meadow  Sweet  (Spinea  Ulmaria),  Myosotis 
sylvatica,  Galtha  palustris,  and  Mimulus  alatus  mingle  well 
together,  and  make  some  pretty  clumps. 

Space  for  a  small  pool  can  be  found  in  every  garden.  It 
need  not  be  more  than  2  feet  deep,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  to .  children  and  the  constant  succession  of  plant- 
development  going  on  in  it.  Plants  that  are  really  ornamental 
tend  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  garden. 
To  those  who  combine  the  love  of  insects  with  that  of  plants  it 
is  doubly  so,  for  its  waters  teem  with  animal  life,  from  the 
exotic  gold  fish  down  to  the  larva  of  a  gnat.  Water  beetles 
are  a  stadj  in  themselves.  Even  a  casual  observer  must,  some 
time  or  o&er,  have  come  upon  a  colony  of  the  curious  little 
Gyrinus  natator  (the  common  whirligig)  darting  about  upon 
the  surface  in  dark  glistening  armour ;  and  the  monster  Dy- 
tiscus  often  attncts  attention  from  its  habit  of  flying  from  pool 
to  pool.  It  is  a  voracious  creature — a  regular  cannibal,  eating 
up  its  own  kith  and  kin,  and  every  other  insect  it  can  lay  hold 
of.  Last  year  my  child[ren  put  one  in  a  little  aquarium  with 
two  young  eels  and  a  lot  of  the  water  boatman  (Notonecta 
glauca).  It  soon  cleared  off  aU  the  Notonectas,  and  then 
turned  upon  the  eels,  one  of  which  was  found  floating  on  the 
water  halt  eaten,  to  our  surprise,  and  upon  watching  closely 
a  disturbance  was  soon  seen  among  the  stones  at  the  bottom, 
and  out  came  the  other  eel  with  the  Dytiscus  in  full  chase,  so  he 
had  to  be  turned  out.  Quieter  times  followed,  but  peace  is  not 
more  durable  in  the  water  than  on  dry  land,  almost  all  the  in- 
sects preying  upon  each  other,  and  many  a  tough  battle  is  fought 
unnoticed  beneath  our  eyes. — Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

Thebe  is  every  appearance  of  a  plentiful  crop  of  all  varie- 
ties of  fruit  this  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liveipool. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  heavily  laden  with  plump  fruit 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  completely  covered  with  strong  bold 
trusses  of  bloom.  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  set  in  abundance. 
Plums  had  the  smallest  show  of  bloom  of  any  of  the  fruit 
trees,  yet  there  is  plenty  of  fruit  set  for  a  good  crop.  Cherries, 
particularly  Morello,  are  quite  a  mass  of  large  blossoms; 
Damsons  the  same,  only  many  of  their  blossoms  are  compara- 
tively weak  and  small,  yet  if  all  the  large  flowers  set  there  will 
be  a  heavy  crop.  As  the  season  is  now  far  advanced,  and  as 
fruit  trees  as  well  as  everything  else  are  late,  we  are,  I  think, 
quite  safe  for  a  plentiful  fruit  harvest.  I  may  add  that  Straw- 
beiries  promise  an  eztraordinaiy  crop. — H.  Elliott. 


being  the  same,  every  side  shoot  being  pinched  out.— Stephek 
Castle,  Broadwater, 


TOMATOES  UNDER  VINES. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Muir  on  the  above  subject  at  page  874 
I  frankly  confess  somewhat  surprised  me,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  of  service  to  myself  ana  others  to  have  details  of  Mr. 
Muir*s  method  of  successfully  growing  and  fruiting  Tomatoes 
under  Vines.  In  my  notes  on  mixed  cultivation  in  houses 
(page  309)  I  stated  that  Tomatoes  on  the  back  wall  did  not 
thrive,  and  for  the  two  reasons — that  there  is  a  Strawberry 
shelf  hanging  over  them,  and  that  the  Vines  keep  both  sun 
and  light  from  them. 

Tomatoes  planted  from  the  same  sowing  in  a  house  to  them- 
selves present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  others.  The  plants 
are  5  or  6  feet  high  and  very  strong,  fruiting  within  9  mdies 
of  the  ground,  and  have  set  their  fruit  all  the  way  up  the  stem. 
The  Trophy,  which  is  rather  diflicult  to  manage  in  setting  the 
fruit,  has  twenty  or  more  large  fruits  in  a  bunch.  This  variety 
though  late  is  the  handsomest  and  heaviest  Tomato,  and  is  well 
worth  growing. 

The  best  of  the  plants  in  the  late  vinery  may  be  4  feet  high, 
but  spindly  and  drawn.  They  were  strong  when  planted  in 
March,  about  12  inches  high,  and  they  have  set  the  first  lot  of 
flowers,  but  I  shall  not  expect  any,  or  very  few,  fruit  till  they 
are  higher  up  the  wall.  In  another  house  which  I  planted 
May  1st  there  are  more  and  larger  fruit  than  in  the  late  vineiy. 
Most  of  the  Tomatoes  here  are  grown  on  single  stems,  though 
some  plants  have  two  and  three  stems,  the  treatment  of  all 


At  page  374  Mr.  Muir  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  grow- 
ing Tomatoes  under  his  Vines,  but  I  have  not  been  so  f  ortonate. 
Six  or  seven  years  ago  I  grew  them  at  the  back  of  a  hooae 
before  the  Vines  had  covered  the  roof,  and  for  two  oi  thiee 
years  they  never  bore  any  fruit,  but  since  that  time  I  faaye 
placed  them  at  the  front  of  the  house  close  to  the  glasB  and 
they  have  succeeded  remarkably.  Your  correspondent  advifles 
us  to  fill  up  every  vacant  comer,  but  I  am  afraid  that  many 
could  not  succeed  like  him  in  producing  a  good  crop  of 
Tomatoes  in  a  densely  shaded  house. — L  of  Wight. 


GOOD  PEAS. 


I  HAVE  for  more  than  f or^  years  grown  Knight's  tall  and 
dwarf  Marrowfats,  and  there  is  no  Pea  to  equal  thm  for  crodoc- 
tiveness  and  flavour ;  yet,  although  seedsmen  charge  the  lughest 
price  for  these  standard  varieties,  it  is  dij£cnlt  to  obtain  the 
seed  good,  and  still  more  difficult  to  get  it  true.  Beyond  qaes- 
tion  Siese  are  the  best  Peas  grown.  They  may  not  suit  maricet 
gardeners,  as  they  require  tall  sticks ;  but  this  is  scarcely  an 
objection  in  a  private  garden,  and  indeed  I  have  known  large 
crops  produced  from  them  as  trailers.  If  sown  at  the  proper 
time  tney  are  very  early,  and  there  is  nothing  to  equal  them 
for  summer  and  autumn  crops.  I  know  some  peraona  saj 
that  the  sweeter  of  Knight's  two  celebrated  Marrows  is  too 
sugary,  yet  they  idlow  their  cooks  to  add  sugar  to  other  dry 
tameless  Peas  to  give  them  a  flavour  which  the  Knight's  hare 
already.  It  would,  I  am  sure,  be  pleasing  to  those  who  like  a 
good  and  well-flavoured  vegetable  were  it  known  where  seeds 
of  Knight's  varieties  can  be  obtained  true.  Could  we  induce 
gardeners  to  limit  their  labours  to  the  production  of  three  or 
four  standard  varieties  of  Peas  we  i^ould  obtain  them  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  condition. — ^A  Vbtebajt  Subkbibsb. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  AND  OTHER  MATTEBS. 

I  HAVE  been  waiting  to  see  which  way  the  cat  will  jump. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  positively  of  some  fruits,  such  as  Pean 
and  Apples  ;  all  I  can  say  is,  they  promise  well.  There  will 
be  abunduice  of  Currants  of  all  kinds,  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Strawberries.  Plums  here,  except  Dismona— a 
fine  culinary  sort — will  be  a  very  great  failure.  Cherries, 
except  MorelloB,  have  dwindled  away.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines are  at  present  a  great  success  both  indoors  and  out  The 
crops  of  Royal  George  and  Dr.  Hogg  Peaches  are  speciallj 
fine.  I  shall  have  the  best  crop  I  have  had  for  many  years. 
The  best  crops  of  Nectarines  are  Pitmaston  Orange,  Pine 
Apple,  and  Rivers'  Orange.  I  have  two  fine  trees  of  &  stone- 
less  Barberry  finely  tr^sed.  It  makes  excellent  jam,  and 
should  be  planted  in  shrubberies.  Its  tresses  are  yellow  now, 
and  coral  berries  on  September  25th — ^the  time  for  gathering. 
It  combines  the  utile  dmci,  and  should  be  more  patr^iised. 

As  regards  vegetables  Asparagus  has  been  as  yet  weak  and 
late.  Seakale  pretty  good.  Peas  wonderfully  good.  Onions 
and  Parsnips  have  failed  and  have  been  resown.  Canots 
very  good  and  regular.  Potatoes  planted  early  in  January  are 
coming  up  well.    Roses  are  Al  and  forward. 

I  agree  with  what  *'  D.,  Deal,^^  says  in  the  last  Jovfftal  cf 
jr<^^uwZ^rf  as  regards  the  late  exhibition  appointments.  Many 
of  my  Roses  show  their  colours  now  (June  2nd).  He  is  coming 
to  see  me,  and  I  shall  be  ready  for  him  by  June  20th  or  earlier. 
Let  me  here  say  that  my  sympathies  are  with  him  as  regards 
the  loss  of  his  son.  The  feelings  of  a  parent  may  be  conceiTed 
by  a  parent,  but  they  cannot  be  expressed  by  any.  "D.,  ifea^f" 
is  public  property,  and  there  is  no  one  poss^sed  of  gratitade  for 
his  services  and  fine  personal  character  but  must  feel  eeD8iU.y 
his  bereavement.  I  think  he  merits  the  high  eulogy,^^  An  honest 
man's  the  noblest  work  of  God."— W.  F.  Radcltfpk. 


PROTECTING  SEEDS  FROM  BIRDS. 
In  your  issue  of  the  22nd  ult.  is  a  letter  on  the  above  sahject, 
in  which  red  ochre  is  mentioned  as  a  protection  of  seeds  from 
birds.  Some  sixteen  years  ago  when  I  was  vicar  of  the  parish 
of  Lacock  in  Wiltshire,  the  gardener,  Mr.  Wilkyns,  at  tte 
Abbey,  told  me  that  the  only  way  he  could  keep  the  birds 
from  his  seeds  was  by  using  red  lead.  The  Abbey  garden  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  with  woods  and  large  shrnbbene^ 
and  on  the  fourth  side  is  the  Abbey  farmyard.  The  birds  were 
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80  nnmeTons  there  it  was  no  nse  sticking  the  Peas.  Since  then 
I  have  ever  used  red  lead  in  my  garden,  and  have  never  been 
troubled  by  birds  in  the  seed  beds.  I  always  sow  Radishes  on 
the  surface  and  then  sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of  red  lead 
over  the  seeds.  These  are  never  touched  by  the  birds  or  mice. 
— E.  P.  N.,  MaidsUme, 


AN  AURICULA  STAGE. 


AUBICULAS,  to  employ  a  &miliar  yet  expressive  term,  ap- 
pear to  be  "  looking  up."  We  have  received  three  letters  this 
week  with  inquiries  for  particulars  of  a  simple  structure  for 


growing  the  plants  in.    Possibly  the  one  submitted  to  us  some 
years  ago  by  "  D.,  Deal"  may  be  useful  or  suggestive. 

The  accompanying  figures  represent  a  stage  capable  of  con- 
taining from  100  to  120  blooming  plants.  It  is  bmlt  against  a 
wall  and  facing  north ;  the  ends  are  of  brick  and  the  front  of 
wood,  but  this  can  be  of  brick  as  well.  There  is  a  gutter  at 
the  back  as  wdl  as  one  at  the  bottom,  but  the  back  one  is 
used  because  of  the  height  of  the  wall ;  were  the  wall  lower 
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Fig.  60.— Tront  Elevation, 

«,  Gutter  at  back  walL    h.  Gutter  in  front. 
Height  to  apex  of  roof,  7  feet  8  inchee. 
Height  In  front,  6  feet. 


d.  Door. 


it  would  not  be  necessary.  The  shelves  are  formed  of  two 
battens,  moveable,  and  leaving  a  space  between  them  ;  there 
4tfe  six  shelves.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  panes  of  glass  are 
large — advisedly  so,  as  they  look  so  much  better.  The  sashes 
in  front  move  up  and  down  like  windows. 


ROYAL  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  MANCHESTER. 

May  81st  to  June  6th. 
Each  year  as  Whitsuntide  comes  round  the  minds  of  all  gar- 
deners and  the  public  more  or  less  for  miles  round  Manchester  are 
directed  towards  the  great  floral  fdte  that  is  displayed  at  titie 
Botanic  Gktrdens,  Old  Trafford.  The  magnitude  both  of  the 
schedule  and  the  gigantic  and  varied  productions  of  nature  and 
art  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  counixy  and  staged  for  competi- 
tion, cannot  fail  to  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minos  of 
all  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Show  this  year.  The 
specimens  in  their  respective  classes  afforded  evidence  of  the  great 
progress  made  in  horticulture  during  recent  years.  We  Question 
if  ever  a  finer  lot  of  plants  was  ever  brought  to  an  exhibition 
more  worthy  of  special  notice  than  some  that  were  staged  at  this 
large  Show.  The  amount  offered  in  prizes  was  £1000,  including 
tw^ve  of  the  Society's  gold  medals.  After  the  heavy  rain  of  the 
jprevious  day  the  weather  on  the  opening  day  was  veir  beautiful. 
The  Judges  entered  at  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock,  and  had 
finished  their  awards  by  a  quarter  to  two.  At  two  o'clock  the 
gates  were  opened  to  the  public,  the  stream  of  visitors  steadily  in- 
creased, and  by  the  time  Lord  Derby  and  suite  arrived  the  lawn  was 
crowded  by  a  dense  assemblage  of  gentry.  When  Lord  Derby,  who 
is  the  President,  appeared  on  the  platform  he  was  loudly  (Peered, 
and  he  declared  the  Exhibition  open  in  a  brief  and  very  appropriate 
speech.  We  approached  the  Show  through  an  avenue  of  nardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  well  grown  and  thorougbly  developed 
into  beautiful  pyramids.  They  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  John 
Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  and  Messrs.  W.  O.  Caldwell^  Sons, 
Knutsford.  The  pair  of  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea,  which  were  a 
magnificent  golden  colour,  exhioited  by  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and 
Bona,  cannot  be  passed  without  si)ecial  notice,  also  the  collection 
of  Hollies  which  were  exhibited  by  the  same. firm  and  obtained 
the  Society's  pold  medal.  The  Hollies  were  in  better  condition 
than  any  previously  seen  at  the  Exhibition.  The  pot  Roses  were 
gigantic  pillars  of  beautv,  averaging  from  7  to  9  feet  in  diameter, 
clad  witn  thousands  of  large,  well-formed,  and  well-coloured 
blooms.  The  hardy  Rhododendrons  were  splendidly  fresh,  combin- 


Flg.  61.— Bnd  View. 

Height  of  front  boarding  and  end  brickwork,  3  feet. 

Height  of  front  saehee,  3  feet. 

Length,  10  feet.  Width,  4  feet  8  inches. 

ing  a  great  number  of  choice  varieties,  and  completely  fiUing  one 
end  of  the  laree  tent,  while  the  opposite  end  was  occupied  with 
the  nurserymen's  Pelargoniums,  large-flowerinff  Fancy,  Zonal,  and 
Tricolors.  Along  each  of  the  side  terraces  in  this  great  structure 
were  fine  examples  of  Clematises,  Ericas,  Ferns  harder  and  exotic, 
Azaleas,  Liliums,  Cinerarias,  Lycopodiums,  Palms,  gigantic  Tree 
Ferns,  and  Yuccas.  Taking  the  Exhibition  as  a  whole  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  have  never  seen  as  great  a  display 
in  Old  Trafford  on  any  former  occasion.  Groups  of  Japanese 
plants  in  the  large  exhibition  house  from  Messrs.  J.  Standisn  and 
Co.,  Ascot,  and  Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  were  most  tastefully 
arranged,  and  the  beautiful  Acers  intermixea  with  such  plants  as 
Eurya  latifoha  variegata  and  others  with  green  foliage  produced 
a  most  striking  effect.  The  Society's  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Standlsh  t  Co.  Stove  and  greenhouse  fiowering  and 
foliage  plants.  Orchids,  Azaleas,  Ac,  were  arran^  with  great 
taste,  and  altogether  the  display  was  highly  imposmg. 

To  the  right  and  left  at  the  entrance  of  the  house  were  the  col- 
lections of  twenty  plants  in  the  open  class,  ten  flowering  and  ten 
foliage.  Those  on  the  left  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  C^her,  Chelten- 
ham, which  obtained  the  first  prize,  and  included  Enca  Cavendishi« 
ana,  a  noble  plant  5  feet  high  ana  the  same  through,  and  so  pro- 
fusely bloomed  that  it  was  a  most  striking  object  Stephanotia 
floribunda  was  remarkably  well  bloomed.  A  better  plant  could 
not  be  staged.  Those  on  the  right  came  from  Messrs.  Cole  &  Sons, 
Withington.  These  plants  were  placed  second  and  were  in  excel- 
lent condition,  including  a  grand  specimen  of  Statice  profusa  and 
an  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange,  a  grand  healthy  plant  rich  in  colour 
and  having  immense  trusses  of  bloom. 

The  centre  stages  were  filled  with  plants  from  the  extensive 
nursery  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  of  Upper  HoUoway,  and  included  a 
very  choice  collection  of  small  plants,  such  as  new  Dracenas, 
Coleuses,  AmaryUises,  and  a  new  IiSBlia  purpurata  Williamsi  with 
four  beautiful  flowers.  It  is  a  fine  variety,  and  well  merited  the 
certificate  the  Society  awarded  it.  These  were  arranged  not  for 
competition,  and  comprised  a  general  assortment  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants.  An  excellent  collection  of  plants  also  came  from 
the  weU-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Osbom  <fe  Sons,  Fulham  ;  and 
especially  attractive  in  this  lot  were  two  baskets  of  Gentisma 
acaulis.  The  remaining  portion  of  this  house  was  filled  with 
other  choice  plants  noti^  below. 

The  Orchids  were  staged  on  each  side  along  the  front,  and  were 
a  show  in  themselves.  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  was  shown  in 
splendid  condition  by  several  exhibitors,  and  a  remarkable  plant 
of  Yanda  teres  from  J.  Broome,  Esq..  of  Didsbury  had  twenty- 
one  spikes  upon  it,  averaging  from  tnree  to  five  flowers  on  each 
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■pfln.  The  farthest  end  of  the  home  was  occupied  with  the 
collections  of  plants  in  the  amateors'  class  by  E.  Pilgrim,  Esq., 
Cbflltenham,  and  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Worcester.  These  two 
collections  were  so  near  alike  as  regards  points  of  merit  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  which  really  carried  the  palm,  so 
they  were  awarded  equal  first. 

The  large  canvas  tent  contained  Pelargoniums,  Ac,  abore 
alluded  to,  Calceolarias,  also  the  Boees,  which  were  a  verj  great 
and  interesting  feature  of  the  Show.  The  hardy  and  exotic  Ferns 
were  arranged  opposite  the  Boses  and  lower  down  the  tent,  and 
the  end  was  banked  up  with  a  magnificent  group  of  Hybrid  Rhodo- 
dendrons.  Large  Tree  Ferns  and  Palms  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
standard  Golden  Yews  and  Portugal  Laurels  from  Messrs.  J. 
Waterer  &  Sons,  standard  Bays  from  Messrs.W.  G.  Caldwell  and 
Bons,  Enutsford,  and  from  Messrs.  J.  Standish  &  Co.,  were  dotted 
here  and  there  according  to  the  superior  taste  of  the  Curator,  Mr. 
Findlay,  and  added  materially  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
tent. 

The  third  and  last  tent  contained  on  the  right-hand  side  the 
beautiful  and  well-grown  collection  of  alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants  from  Messrs.  «fames  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester  ;  these  included 
a  Cypripedium  spectabile  with  twenty  flowers  and  other  charming 
plants,  which  excited  much  attention  and  well  deserved  the 
Society's  gold  medal  that  was  awarded  them.  This  tent  also  con- 
tained a  curious  collection  of  Sarracenias  and  Nepenthes,  also  the 
Amaryllis  from  Mr.  Anderson,  Meadow  Bank,  which  were  excel- 
lent and  much  admired.  A  collection  of  hardy  Ferns  M'as  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  J.  <fe  W.  Birkenhead,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  Man- 
chester, not  for  competition :  they  were  healthy  young  plants. 
On  the  left-hand  side  opposite  the  fruit  were  arranged  the  hundred 
miscellaneous  plants  for  effect  which  came  from  the  Messrs.  B.  P. 
Eer  A  Sons,  Liverpool.  The  arrangement  was  ^ood,  and  included 
a  Dracaena  Bobinsoniana,  D.  terminalis  alba,  D.  imperialis,  D.  Hen- 
dersonii,  D.  speciosa ;  Crotons  Mooreanum,  undulatum,  Lord 
Derby,  and  Disraeli,  all  well  coloured  considering  the  sunless 
weather.  There  was  a  good  plant  of  Anthurium  crystallinnm, 
with  Palms,  Ferns,  Ericas,  Azaleas,  Spiraeas  well  grown,  new  Cala- 
diums,  and  a  general  assortment  of  choice  plants,  and  well  de- 
served the  Society's  gold  medal  which  was  awarded  to  them. 
We  now  turn  to  the  classes. 

Orchids. — In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  sixteen  exotic  Orchids 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  was  first  with  extremely 
good  plants.  Masdevallia  ignea,  Aerideecrispum,  Lselia  purpurata, 
Vanda  tricolor  msignis,  Cattleya  Morganse  with  five  spikes  bear- 
ing ten  flowers  of  mrge  size  almost  pure  white,  with  a  faint  ma- 
gpenta  spot  on  the  lip^  very  fine.  This  plant  exhibited  for  the  first 
time,  received  a  certificate  from  the  Society.  Dendrobium  densi- 
floruxn^  D.  nobile ;  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  a  mie  healthy  plant  bear- 
ing thirty-two  flowers  ;  Cypripedium  Swannianum  with  twenty- 
two  large  flowers,  a  ^:and  plant;  Odontoglossum  Alexandras, 
good  variety ;  LsHa  Boothiana,  a  very  healthy  plant  with  nine 
^ood  spikes,  only  two  open ;  Cypripedium  Lowii,  one  spike  bexir- 
ing  four  flowers  ;  Masdevallia  Harryana^  rich  in  colour,  nineteen 
large  flowers  and  several  others  to  open  ;  Cattleya  lobata,  fourteen 
lai^  flowers  ;  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  a  splendid  well-bloomed 
pkunt ;  and  Dendrobium  thrysiflorum,  a  good  plant,  seven  spikes. 
In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  ten  exotic  Orchids  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  was  again  first.  Cattleya  Mossise  :  Masdevallia  Harryana, 
ten  open  flowers  ;  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  a  magnificent  plant 
with  nine  spikes  ;  Dendrobium  nobile  ;  Cattleya  Mendelii,  a  well- 
developed  plant  bearing  seventeen  large  flowei's,  some  of  the 
flowers  a  Uttle  past  their  best;  Cypripedium  caudatum.  three 
flowers ;  Dendrobium  Bensonise  ;  and  the  beautiful  Odontoglossum 
yezillarium,  with  ten  spikes  and  about  twenty  flowers  open ; 
JimUA  purpurata,  five  hu'ge  flowers ;  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  a 
gzand  plant  with  five  large  spikes.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham, 
was  second  in  this  class ;  his  collection  included  a  very  good  and 
healthy  plant  of  Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum,  thirty-five 
flowers ;  and  a  fine  plant  in  a  pot  of  Dendrobium  Devonianum, 
and  other  good  and  well-bloomed  examples. 

Li  the  amateurs'  class  for  fifteen  Orchids  in  flower,  W.  Turner, 
Es<j.,  Winsford  (gardener  Mr.  Bolt),  secured  the  firat  position. 
This  collection  was  really  superb,  containing  a  grand  mass  of 
Cypripedium  barbatum  superbum,  Saccolabium  praemorsum 
(named  Tumeri).  This  was  a  magnificent  plant  containing  four 
large  spikes,  the  flowering  portion  of  which  being  fully  2  feet  in 
length.  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  with  seven  spikes ;  Cattleya 
Wameri,  ten  large  flowers ;  Aerides  odorata,  five  spikes ;  Laelia 
purpurata,  a  fine  plant^  four  spikes  ;  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  one 
spike ;  Cattleya  Mossise  superba,  twenty  large  flowers ;  Odonto- 
glossum Boezlii,  well-bloomed  fine  variety ;  Saccolabium  gutta- 
tum  (Loddi^e's  old  variety) ;  Aerides  Fieldingi,  five  spikes,  very 
good ;  Oncidium  Marsballi,  three  spikes ;  Masdevallia  Lindeni ; 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  remarkably  fine  with  large  flowers 
and  sixteen  fine  spikes  ;  and  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  thirteen 
spikes.  W.  licech,  Esq.,  Fallowfield  (gardener  Mr.  Swan),  was 
second.  The  collection  included  Oncidium  serratum.  Masdevallia 
Harryana,  Phalscnopsis  Liiddemanniana,  Dendrobium  thyrsi- 
florum,  a  fine  plant  and  well  bloomed ;  Oncidium  macranthum, 
one  fine  spike ;  Cypripedium  caudatum,  well  grown  and  healthy 


with  ten  flowers ;  Masdevallia  Yeitchii,  Odontoglossum  Andet- 
sonianum,  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  Thunia  Marshall!,  Aexida 
Fieldingi,  Odontoglossum  Alexandi«,  Anguloa  Clowesi,  Ctpri. 
pedium  barbatum  superbum,  Odontoglossum  cirriiosum,  all  «t 
mirably  grown.  Geo.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Timperley  (gardener  Mr.  HiU), 
was  plac^  third  with  plants  of  Odontoglossum  Blunti,twoBpikei; 
Cattleya  Acklandise  ;  Cattleya  Mossise,  four  flowers,  good  variety; 
Cattleya  Mossise  grandis,  eight  fine  fiowers ;  Cjprip^tun  Sedeni, 
two  flowers ;  Masdevallia  Harryana,  Cypripedium  nseviom,  Aeiida 
suavissimum,  Oncidium  leucochilnm,  two  spikes;  Hsfiderallia 
Harryana  superba,  Cattleya  Mossise  superba,  nine  large  flowen ; 
Cattleya  Mossise  grandiflora,  four  flowers;  Cattleya  Hocsic 
aurea,  four  flowers ;  and  Cyj>ripedium  caudatum  roseum,  two 
flowers.  A  good  collection,  in  the  class  for  nine  exotic  Orchid 
in  flower  (amateurs),  first  B.  B.  Dodgson,  Esq.,  a  good  plant  of 
Aerides  odoratum  majus,  with  fifteen  spikes ;  A  eraBsifolinffl, 
one  spike  ;  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  an  extra  fine  variety  wiUi 
large  flowers  and  a  good  colour,  were  noticeable  in  this  collection. 
Second,  W.  Turner,  Esq,  ^^rdener  Mr.  Bolt).  Third,  J.  Broome, 
Esq.,  (gardener  Mr.  Williams).  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six 
Orchids,  first,  J.  Broome,  Esq.,  Didsbury.  Li  this  lot  was  the 
fine  Vanda  teres  before  alluded  to^nd  a  fine  Cypripedium  can- 
datum.  Second,  B.  B.  Dodgson,  Esq.,  Blackburn.  Third,  Dr. 
Hodgkinsoih  Dunham  Massey.  In  the  class  for  one  exotic  Orchid 
in  flower,  nrst.  W.  Turner,  Esq. ;  second,  James  Fildes,  Esq., 
Chorlton  ;  third,  W.  Leech  Esq. 

Stove  and  Green  ho  use  Plants. — In  the  nurserymen's  class 
of  twenty  plants,  ten  flowering  and  ten  foliage  plants,  Mr.  J. 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  placed  first.  This  collection  contained 
some  wonderful  specimens,  amongst  which  the  following  were 
most  worthy  of  note — Azalea  Flag  of  Truce  ;  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
rich  in  colour  and  well  bloomed  ;  Latania  borbonica ;  Azalea  Yivid, 
a  grand  pyramidal  plant ;  Erica  Cavendishiana,  before  aUnded  to; 
Ixora  regina.  a  rich  mass  of  bloom ;  Pimelea  spectabilis  rosea, 
5  feet  througn  and  covered  with  bloom  ;  Croton  majesticum,  well 
coloured  ;  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Clerodendron  Balfounanum, 
and  a  good  Croton  undulatum.  Messrs.  Cole  &  Sons,  Withington, 
were  second  with  good  plants  of  Gleichenia  rupestris,  Bougain- 
villea glabra,  Statice  profusa  good.  Azalea  Le  G^ant.  Dnc  de 
Nassau  very  fine,  Ixora  coccinea  superba,  and  I.  Prince  ot  Orange : 
Gleichenia  rupestris  glauca,  Crotons  variegatum  and  Johanniswell 
grown.  Mr.  W.  G.  Caldwell,  Knutsford,  had  the  third  position. 
in  this  collection  Erica  tricolor  rubra,  E.  tricolor  speciosa,  Cycas 
revolnta,  Davallia  Mooreana  (a  fine  plant  8  feet  through),  Anthu- 
rium Schertzerianum,  and  Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea  were  well 
groMm. 

In  the  corresponding  amateurs'  class  of  twenty  plant?,  ten  ia 
flower  and  ten  foliage,  first  E.  Pilgrim,  Esq.,  Cheltenham,  wiA 
good  and  well-grown  plants  of  Ixora  Pilgrimi,  Croton  WeismanBy 
C.  undulatum,  the  best  puce  example  in  the  Show,  well  oolonreo 
and  6  feet  through ;  Azalea  Due  de  Nassau,  A.  magnificans, 
A.  Holfordiana,  well  and  evenly  bloomed ;  Gleichenia  nipestris^ 
good ;  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  a  magnificent  plant  and  well 
bloomed  ;  Hedaroma  fuchsioides,  remarkably  fine  plant ;  and 
Erica  Victoria  Begina,  all  being  very  good.  Equal  first,  J.  F.  G. 
Williams,  Esq.,  Worcester  (Mr.  Tudffey,  gardener).  This  collec- 
tion contained  without  doubt  the  finest  Anthunum  Schertzen- 
anum  in  the  Show  ;  a  grand  plant  of  Erica  Cavendishiana,  A^^elexii 
macrantha  rosea.  Erica  ventricosa  magnifica,  and  Hedaroma  tnliffl- 
fera  about  G  feet  through.  There  were  also  some  good  Pahns, 
Crotons,  Ac.  in  this  excellent  group.  No  second  prize  was 
awarded.  Third,  J.  Bylands,  Esq.  (gardener  Mr.  SmiUi).  Thj 
coi lection  contained  the  only  Alocasia  Lowii  in  the  Show,  wludi 
was  a  very  fine  plant.  The  other  plants  were  good,  and  much  the 
saioe  as  those  named  in  the  above  two  collections. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  eight  stove  and  greenhouse  P^*^'^ 
flower  E.  Pilgrim,  Esq.,  Cheltenham,  was  again  first  with  good 
jiionts  of  Azalea  sinensis;  A.  Stella,  a  very  fine  plant;  Ixoi* 
\Viliiamsi,  a  superior  specimen  and  well  bloomed;  Anthnnoni 
Schertzerianum  ;  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  K  Cavendism- 
aiia.  Boronia  pinnata,  and  agood  Stephanotis  floribunda.  Second, 
J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Worcester,  with  Anthurium  ScherUoi- 
aniim,  Erica  tricolor  impressa,  E.  magnifica,  E.  grandiflora,  Pimel» 
deciissata,  and  well-bloomed  plants  of  Azalea  Sir  C.Napier  mm 
A.  Distinction.  H.  Sampson,  Esq.,  Bowdon  (gardener  Mr.  Lrn- 
giird),  was  placed  third  with  Azalea  Louis  Von  Baden ;  Aphelexis 
puipurea,  remarkably  fine  :  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  Erica  mapunc^ 
E.  Cavendishiana,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Dipladenia  amabili6,ana 
A  nlea  L.  Wood.  .      ^. 

Ericas. — In  the  amateurs' class  for  six  greenhouse  Eneas,  ffl*" 
tiiut,  Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  F.  G.  Williams, Esq., ^o^^* 
secured  the  first  with  moderately  large  specimens  of  E.  U^* 
dishiana,  E.  ventricosa  grandiflora,  E.  ventricosa  coccinea  mino , 
E.  aflanis,  E.  superba,  E.  mutabilis.  Mr.  Hamlett,  gardener  w 
E.  Pilgrim,  Esq.,  Cheltenham,  was  a  good  second  with  ft  ^^^ 
well-flowered  lot  composed  of  the  following  :  Erica afllnis,  E-bpea- 
ceriana,  E.  depresea,  K  Bandoiiiana,  E.  profusa,  and  E  jaamffij* 
flora  nana.  Mr.  Smith,  gardenei-  to  J.  Ky lands,  Esq.,  Stretiort, 
wa»  third.  , 

For  eight  Ericas    (nurserymen)    two  lots  only  were  stagett 
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Mr.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham  securing  the  first  position  with  well- 
fiowered  healthy  specimens.  Particularly  good  were  the  following 
in  this  collection  :  Erica  Victoria,  E.  delicata,  E.  depressa— this 
was  very  fine— E.  cristata  obbata,  E.  ventricosa  magnifica  and 

f>rofusa.  Messrs.  Cole  &  Sons  were  a  very  close  second  with  the 
ollowing  :  E.  ampuUacea  major,  E.  Cavendishiana,  E.  ventricosa 
ooccinea  grandiflora,  E.  affinis,  E.  florida,  E.  Lindleyana,  and 
JB.  ventricosa  major.    All  good. 

In  the  nurperymcn's  class  for  ten  large  greenhouse  Azaleas  only 
■fcwo  collections  were  staged.    Messrs.  Cole  A  Sons  of  Withington 
peceived  the  first  award  with  large  plants  of  the  following  varie- 
ties :  Flower  of  the  Day,Duchesse  Adelaide  de  Nassau,  two  plants 
of  Extranei.  Criterion,  Due  de  Nassau,  Stanleyana,  and  Magnifica. 
Roses. — There  were  three  classes  for  Roses — twelve,  twenty, 
and  thirty.    Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  Slough  was  the  only  com- 
petitor in  all  the  three  classes,  and  his  collections  were  grand. 
j[)hey  occupied  three  very  prominent  positions  in  the  large  tent — 
in  fact  they  were  the  premier  feature  of  the  whole  structure.     In 
the  class  for  twelve  large  Roses  Mr.  Turner  had  magnificent 
epecimens  7  or  8  feet  through,  Charles  Lawson  bearing  two  or 
'three  hundred  open  blooms,  and  nearly  of  the  same  size  was  Celine 
]Forestier,  on  which  the  blooms  were  even  more  numerous  than 
the  former.    Then  come  Madame  Thdr^se  Levet,  Miss  Ingram, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  La  France,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Mar- 
qnise  de  Ca8tellane,a  rounded  pillar  of  great  beauty;  Paul  Veidier, 
JSdouard  Morren,  Juno,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami — a  truly  splendid 
eollecUon.    For  twenty  Roses  in  pots  not  more  than  6  inches  across 
Mr.  Turner  won  the  premier  prize  with  fine  healthy  plants  averaging 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  blooms  on  each.  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Camille   Bemardin,  Pierre  Netting,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa, 
Boyal  Standard,  La  France,  Fisher  Holmes,  Star  of  Waltham  in 

S»nd  condition,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Avocat 
uvivier,  Souvenir  de  Spa,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Madame  Margottin, 
Kadame  Victor*  Verdier,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  C6line  Forestier, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  Edouard  Morren. 
This  magnificent  group  was  all  that  could  be  expected  in  flower  and 
foliage.  Mr.  Turner's  prize  plants  in  the  class  for  thirty  Roses 
consisted  of  much  the  same  varieties  as  those  which  composed  the 
two  former  classes.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  Roses,  distinct, 
there  were  four  competitors.  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  W.  G.  Lei^h, 
Xsq.,  M.P.,  of  Didsbury,  was  first  with  a  very  beautiful  collection 
of  splendid  well-bloomed  plants,  conical-shaped,  and  comprised 
the  following  varieties-r-Madame  Laurent,  Madame  Lacharme, 
Harquiae  de  Castellane,  Coquette  des  Blanches,  Charles  Lawson, 
and  Baronne  de  Rothschild.  Mr.  Brockbank  of  Didsbury  was  a 
good  second.    J.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Heaton  Mersey,  third. 

FiNE-FOLiAGB  PLASTS. — In  the  amateurs'  class  for  ten  fine- 
foliage  plants  H.  Samson,  Esq.,  was  placed  first  with  remarkably 
fine  plants  of  Cvcas  revoluta  ;  Croton  variegatus,  verr  fine  and 
well  coloured ;  Oocos  Weddelliana,  this  was  a  beautiful  plant ; 
Gleichenia  rupestris,  8  feet  through  ;  Croton  Weismanni,  I^tania 
borbonica, a  veiy  large, well-grownplant  j  Pandanus Veitchi, Phor- 
zuium  tenax  variegatum,  Areca  Verschaffeltii,  and  Thrinax  ele- 
f^ans.  J.  H.  Birley,  Esq.,  Pendleton,  was  second  with  very  fine 
plants  of  Cibotium  Schiedei,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Croton  angusti- 
lolium,  C.  Weismanni,  Cordyline  indivisa,  and  Yucca  aloifolia 
▼ariegata.  R.  B.  Dodgson,  Esq.,  Blackburn,  was  third  ;  this  col- 
lection including  good  examples  of  Maranta  Veitchii,  Anthurium 
<arystallinum,  and  Croton  DLsraelL 

JDraccenag. — In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  ten  Dracssnas  Mr. 

B.  S.  Williams  of  Holloway  again  received  the  Society's  gold 
medal  for  well-grown  and  beautifully  coloured  plants  of  Dracaena 
xecurva,  very  fine  ;  D.  Bausei ;  D.  ilobinsoniana,  a  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  plant,  which  worthily  received  a  certificate  from 
the  Society  ;  D.  Berkleyi,  D.  amabilis,  D.  terminalis  alba,  D.  Fre- 
derick!, D.  ignea,  a  beautiful  variety  with  arched  leaves  j  D.  Duffii, 
and  a  remarkably  fine  plant  of  the  distinct  D.  Goldieana.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  for  six  Draosenas,  distinct,  first,  J.  Broome,  Esq., 
Didsbury  :  second,  E.  Bowden,  Esq.,  Bowdon ;  third,  R.  B.  Dodg- 
Aon,  Esq.,  Blackburn. 

Vrotons. — In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eight  Crotons  Mr.  B.  8. 
Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  was  awarded  the  Society's  gold  medal 
for  plants  of  Croton  majesticus  Henryanua  (certificated),  a  hand- 
some bold-leaved  variety,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  a  great 
favourite.  C.  Weismanni^  C.  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
O.  albicans,  a  fine  and  desirable  plant,  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
in  the  collection  ;  the  leaves  are  about  12  inches  long,  the  ground 
colour  is  dark  shining  green,  beautifully  variegated  with  ivory 
-white.  Fasciatus  a  good  plant,  and  Croton  Williamsi  (certificated), 
«  beautiful  plant  between  3  and  4  feet  high,  and  having  bold 
leaves,  and  the  magenta  that  is  suffused  all  over  the  leaf  turns 
with  age  to  a  very  rich  crimson,  which  makes  it  very  distinct.  A 
Temarkably  fine  group. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  Crotons,  distinct,  J.  Rylands,  Esq., 
Stretford,  secured  the  first  position  with,  amongst  others,  notice- 
ableplants  of  Croton  Prince  of  Wales,  C.  Disraeli  very  fine,  and 

C.  W^fimannL  S.  Schloss,  Esq.,  Bowdon  (gardener  Mr.  Beddoes), 
was  flooond.  This  collection  included  remarkably  well-grown 
Dlants  of  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Disraeli 
fi.  Pilgrim,  Esq.,  Cheltenham,  was  third  with  good  plants  and 


varieties.  This  lot  also  included  good  examples  of  Queen  Vio» 
toria  and  Disraeli.  Only  two  pairs  of  Yuccas  were  staged,  large 
clean  plants  clothed  down  to  the  pots.  Mr.  Beddoes,  gardener  to 
S.  Schloss,  Esq.,  of  Bowdon,  was  first  with  Y.  filamentosa  and 
Y.  aloifolia.  Jir.  Williams,  gardener  to  J.  Broome,  Esq.,  was 
second  with  Y.  quadricolor  axvd  Y.  aloifolia. 

Nbtw  and  Rare  Plants.— -In  the  nurserymen's  plants  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  received  the  Society's  gold  medal  with  the  following 
plants  : — ^Adiantum  neoguineense,  Calyptronoma  Swartzii,  a  very 
beautiful  Palm,  and  well  adapted  for  table  decoration  j  Gleichenia 
diacarpa  longipinnata,  a  very  fine  Fern ;  Draosena  Earl  of  Derby, 
which  received  a  certificate,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  the 
President  (Lord  Derby)  opening  the  Exhibition.  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  Dn^cffina.  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  a  beautiful  Fern 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  a  good  specimen  of  Croton  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  Dracsena  superba,  certificated  by  the  Society,  a  great 
acquisition  amongst  the  dark-leaved  kinds,  and  will  be  a  valuable 
table  plant ;  Araha  nobilis,  Cycas  crassif olia,  and  the  beautiful  A<H- 
antum  Williamsi,  which  also  received  a  first-class  certificate.  In 
the  amateurs'  class  for  six  new  and  rare  plants  J.  F.  G.  Williams. 
Esq.,  Worcester,  was  placed  first,  his  collection  including  a  splendid 
plant  of  the  beautiful  white  Anthurium  Williamsi,  nearly  2  feet 
across  and  well  bloomed.  It  was  said  to  be  the  finest  specimen 
ever  exhibited.  Second,  R.  B.  Dodgson,  Esq. ;  third,  J.  Broome,  Esq, 

Ferns. — For  eight  stove  or  greenhouse  Ferns,  distinct,  four  col- 
lections were  staged.  Mr.  Lingard,  gardener  to  H.  Samson,  Esq., 
Bowdon,  secured  first  honours  with  a  noble  collection,  such  as  grana 
examples  of  Gleichenia  speluncas,  10  feet  in  diameter,  splendid 
dark  shining  green.  Next  to  this  sturdy  giant  stood  G.  Mendeli, 
G.  dichotoma,  and  G.  flabellata.  These  four  were  the  cream  of 
the  collection,  and  undoubtedly  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on 
the  skill  of  Mr.  Lingard.  The  other  half  of  the  collection  was 
composed  of  good  plants  of  Cibotium  spectabile,  Davallia  Mooreana, 
Cyathea  medullaris,  and  Dicksonia  antarctica.  The  second  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  Osman,  gardener  to  R.  B.  Dodgson,  Esq.,  of 
Blackburn.  This  also  was  a  very  meritorious  lot,  in  which  there 
was  a  grand  Gleichenia  rupestris  and  Cjatiiea  dealbata.  For  one 
pair  of  Tree  Ferns  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  superior  specimens.  In  the  class 
for  sixteen  Adiantums,  distinct,  J.  G.  Silkenstadt,  Esq.,  Didsbury, 
was  placed  first  for  an  excellent  collection,  including  a  superior 
example  of  Adiantum  gracillimum ;  second,  G.  Hodgkinson,  Esq., 
Dunham  Massey  (gardener,  Mr.  Boardman)  j  third,  R.  B.  Dodgson, 
Esq.,  Blackburn.  For  six  pans  of  Se]a|ginellas  only  one  collection 
was  staged.  The  pans  were  fine,  and  contained  the  following : 
— S.  cauiescens,  S.  cssia,  S.  arborea,  S.Martensi  variegata,S.  Wal- 
lichii,  and  S.  Willdenovi.  They  were  exhbited  by  Mr.  Elden,  gar- 
dener to  J.  H.  Birley,  Esq.,  of  Pendleton,  who  was  awarded  the 
first  prize. 

In  the  class  for  twelre  hardy  Ffems,  distinct,  four  Collections 
were  staged.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Henry  Crowe  of  Green- 
heys  for  very  excellent  specimens  of  Athyrium  F.-f .  plumosum, 
Onoclea  sensibills,  Osmunda  Claytoniana,'Athyrium  F.-r.  Victoria, 
and  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  Osmunda  regalis  orisx^a.  Mr. 
Heaketh,  gardener  to  E.  Birley,  Esq.,  Pendlebury,  was  a  close 
second.  In  the  class  for  twelve  hardv  Ferns,  staged  for  the  gold 
medal,  Mr.  Rylance  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  well  deserved  the 
honour  he  won  with  a  collection  including  extremely  fine  healthy 
and  even-si2ed  exaznples  of  Scolopendrmm  crispum,  Athyrium 
F.-f.  Craigii,Lastrea  F.-mas  cristata  angustata,  Polystichum  angu- 
lare  cristatum,  Osmunda  regalis  cristata,  Athyrium  F.-f.  plumosum, 
Lastrea  F.-mas  cristata^thyrium  F.-f.  coiymbiferum,  Lastrea  F.-f* 
grandiceps,  Athyrium  F.-f.  tortile,  A.  F.-f.  Vemoni,  A.  F.-f.  Feildii, 
Lastrea  F.-mas  Barnesii,  Athyrium  F.-f.  stipatum,  and  Adiantum 
pendatum.    No  third  awarded. 

Pelargoniums. — In  the  class  for  eight  show  Pelargoniums  only 
one  collection  was  staged — viz.,  by  Mr.  Rylance  of  Ormskirk.  They 
were  very  healthy,  large,  com^Mkct,  well-bloomed  plants,  and  were 
very  deserving  of  a  first  prize  :  the  varieties  were  very  choice  and 
distinct.  For  eight  fancy  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Rylance  was  again 
in  the  premier  position  with  a  grand  collection,  still  more  densely 
crowded  >«ith  bloom,  the  varieties  being  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing : — Helen  Beck,  Advancer,  Lucy,  Ann  Page,  Juliet,  Delicatum, 
Fanny  Gair.  Mr.  Rylance  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  eight  Zonal 
Pelargoniums.  He  staged  healthy  plants  with  enormous  trusses. 
Mrs.  Jacoby,  Wellington.  Madame  Vaucher,  Coleshill,  Queen  oi 
Beauties,  Vesuvius,  Acme,  and  Jean  Sisley.  In  the  class  for  tax. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  only  two  lots  were  staged.  Mr.  McGaw, 
gardener  to  J.  F.  Summer,  Esq.  of  Hayfield,  who  won  first,  had  a 
very  creditable  collection,  comprising  Thomas  HilL  White  Perfec- 
tion, Sir  J.  Paxton,  Mrs.  Keeler,  Vesuvius,  and  Cfolonel  Wright. 
Mr.  Brierly,  gardener  to  D.  Adamson,  Esq.,  of  Didsbury  was 
second  with  similar  varieties.  For  six  variegated  or  tricolor  Pelar- 
goniums Mr.  McGaw  came  first  with  splendid  well-coloured  speci- 
mens ;  tiiey  were  a  little  too  flat  nevertheless^yet  bore  signs  of 
skilful  cultivation.  The  varieties  were  Mrs.  Watson,  Charming 
Bride,  Lady  CuUum,  Mrs.  J.  Glutton,  Italia  Unita,  and  Louisa 
Smith.  Mr.  Compton,  gardener  to  E.  Bogerson.  Esq^  of  Cheadle 
wds  second  with  plants  almost  equal  in  point  oi  merit. 

Rhododendron9,—'T!hib  Society's  gold  medal  for  fifty  speclmezB 
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was  awarded  to  Keasn.  Waterer  A  Bona  of  Bagahot,  Burrej,  lor  a 
densely  flowered  lot.  among  which  were  yery  notioeable— Krs. 
Williams,  a  splendid  pink ;  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Prinoess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  Joseph  Whitworth,  yery  dark,  almost  black  ; 
Krs.  William  Agnew,  si)lendid  delicate  pink,  larp^  troas ;  W.  H. 
Pnnchard,  B.  W.  Gurrie ;  Queen,  splendid  yanety.  larse  tmss 
almost  white ;  Conoessnm ;  Helen  Waterer,  beantifnl  scanet  with 
light  pink  thioat ;  Yillaee  ICaid,  and  Duchess  of  Bedford. 

Lf^ttmif.— Only  two  collections  were  staged,  and  the  plants  were  in 
eyery  respect  splendid  specimens  of  L.  auratum.  Mr.  Beud,  gardener 
to  J.  G.  Adams,  Bsq.,  iLshton-on-Mersey,  won  the  first  prize.  The 
second  went  to  J.  Aelds,  Esq.,  Ghorlton-cum-Hardy,  wnose  plants 
were  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  first-prize  lot,  with  nowers 

Suite  as  Isirge  and  twice  as  numerous,  the  only  drawback  being 
le  flowers  were  not  all  open. 

<7a2oso2artitu.— Seyen  collections  were  staged,  the  plants  repre- 
senting a  great  yariet^  of  charming  colours  and  splendid  large 
full  flowers.  The  position  which  they  occupied  displayed  them 
to  great  adyantage,  it  bein|;  a  sloping  bank  with  a  background 
of  hardy  Ferns  and  a  margin  of  beautiful  Pansies  in  pots.  The 
first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Humphries,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Silken- 
stadt,  Esq.,  of  Didsbuiy.  The  second  went  to  Mr.  Swan,  gardener 
to  W.  Leech,  Esq.,  Fallowfield ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
gardener  to  J.  Heywood,  Esq.,  of  Stretford. 

(Tinsraruu.— For  ten  plants  only  two  collections  were  staged, 
and  they  were  all  seedlmgs,  but  the  colours  were  yery  distino^ 
the  flowers  large,  and  the  pumts  had  foliage  clean  and  healthy. 
It  was  a  yery  close  race  for  the  first  place,  which  was  secured  by 
Mr.  Brierly,  gardener  to  D.  Adamson,  Esq.,  Didsbury ;  Mr.  Rose, 
gardener  to  D.  M'Glure,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey,  being  an  ezoellent 
second. 

ClematUa. — For  ten  plants  in  flower  the  Society's  special  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Smith  of  Worcester  for  a  most  notable 
collection  of  extremely  fine  large-flowerincr  yarieties,  such  as 
Madame  Yan  Houtte,  Lady  Garoline  Neym,  Henrjri,  Purpurea 
elegans.  Sensation  ye^  charming,  as  were  also  Mane  Lef ebyre, 
Imp^ratrice  Eugtoie,  Mrs.  James  Bateman.Lawsoniana,  Gloire  de 
St.  Julien,  Alexandra,  Gem,  and  Madame  Grainier. 

JtHsoellaneout. — For  twenty  miscellaneous  plants  Mr.  Smith, 
gardener  to  J.  Bylands,  Esq.,  Stretford,  was  iust  with  Gibotium 
regale.  Erica  perspicua  nana.  Yucca  aloifolia.  Azalea  Boi  d'Hol- 
land,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Areca  Ititesoens,  Gieonoma  spixiana, 
G.  gracilis,  Ananassa  satiya  yariegata,  Yanda  tricolor,  Hedaroma 
fucnsioides,  Azalea  Blanche,  and  Erica  yentricosa  coccinea  minor. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Boardman,  gardener  to  G.  Hodgkin- 
Bon,  Eso.,  Dunham  Massey.  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  was  third,  all 
the  collections  being  excellent.  Li  the  nurserymen's  class  for 
one  hundred  miscellaneous  plants,  in  or  out  of  flower  in  any  sized 
pots  (arranged  for  eifect),  the  Society's  gold  medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  K.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  Liyerpool. 

For  the  best  oollection  of  Sarracenias  and  Nepenthes.  J.  Fildes, 
Esq.,  Ghorlton,  was  first  with  a  magrnifioent  collection  which 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Show.  Second,  J.  Broome,  Esq., 
Didsbury. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Amaryllises,  nurserymen's  class,  the 
Society's  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  Meadow 
Bank,  Glaseow.  This  was  a  splendid  collection.  One  yariety 
named  Mrs.  Findlay,  and  one  Wuliam  Allen,  reoeiyed  certificates 
from  the  Society. 

In  the  nurseiymen's  class  for  eighty  alpine  and  herbaceous 

giants  Messrs.  JJickson  d  Sons  of  Ghester  were  awarded  the 
ociety's  gold  medal. 

For  ten  hardy  eyergreen  trees  and  shrubs  (nurserymen's  class}, 
Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Son,  Bagshot,  were  awarded  the  Society's 
gold  medal.  They  were  also  awarded  ^e  Society's  gold  medal 
for  twenty-fiye  Hollies  in  eight  yarieties. 

For  a  collection  of  Japanese  plants  the  Society's  gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  John  Standish  &  Go.,  Asoot.  Tor  a  pair 
of  Betinospora  aurea  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  it  Sons,  Bagshot,  secured 
the  first  prize. 

A  special  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Smith,  nurser^an, 
Worcester,  for  Adiantum  farleyense  aldoome,  a  yery  distinct 
yariety  with  deeply  lacinated  pinnae. 

Fruit.— The  show  of  fruit  was  not  large,  but  was  as  good  as 
could  haye  been  expected  considering  the  iMid  forcing  season  fruit- 
srowera  haye  had  to  contend  with.  A  remarkably  fine  dish  of 
Brown  Turkey  Figs  came  from  Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to  Yiscountesa 
Hill,  Hawkstone,  not  for  competition,  wnich  was  highly  com- 
mended by  the  Judges. 

For  the  best  oollection  of  fruits  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord 
Garington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  was  placed  first  with  a  oollection 
which  contained  two  dishes  of  James  Yeitch  Strawberry,  yeiy 
large ;  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Elruge 
Nectarines,  two  dishes  of  Gherries,  Gulden  Gem  Melon,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes.  F.  J.  Summer,  Esq.,  Hayfield,  was 
second.  Mr.  Mann,  gardener  to  Mrs.  B.  Homsby,  St  Yincent's, 
Grantham,  third,  whose  collection  included  two  good  Melons, 
Mann's  New  Hybrid  and  York  Hybrid. 

In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Jamieson, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcaixes,  won  the  first 


fimJiaaa  with  two  gm>d  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh.  Kz. 
cGaw.  gardener  to  F.  J.  Summer,  Esq.,  Hayfield,  was  lecQcd* 
and  J.  Tomlin,  Esq.,  Bracknell,  Berkshire,  third.  For  two bmichei 
of  white  Grapes  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  vm 
first  with  two  good  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater ;  Beoond,l(r. 
Jones,  gardener  to  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Gong;leton,  with  two  bnnchei 
of  Gk>lcten  Ghampion  in  yery  good  condition  and  free  from  spot 
Third,  F.  J.  Summer,  Eso.,  Hayfield. 

In  the  class  for  Strawberries  in  pots  Mr.  J.  Upjohn,  gudener 
to  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  Worsley,  was  placed  first  with  Ia  Gnwe 
Sucrde,  a  wonderful  crop  for  the  small  pots  in  which  the  pUntB 
were  grown.  F.  J.  Summer,  Esq..  Hayfield,  wss  Beoond  with 
President ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone.  gardener  to  J.  Heywood,  Bk}^ 
Stretford,  third  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Implementt,— There  was  a  yeiy  lar^e  display  of  all  kinds  of 
garden  implements  from  well-known  horticultural  builden,  hot* 
water  engineers,  Ac. ;  boilers,  yalyes,  summer  houses,  with  greeo- 
houses  on  the  most  improyed  systems  of  yentilating.  with  Taziong 
other  articles  for  garden  and  domestic  purposes.  Tne  BzhibitioD 
was  one  of  great  magnitude  and  yariety,  and  was  arrasged  and 
conducted  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Bmce  fmkj, 

BOYAL  WESTEBN  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

This  old-established  Horticultural  Society  held  its  amraal  spring 
Exhibition  on  the  27th  and  28th  ult.  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Ply. 
mouth  new  Guildhall,  a  building  admirably  suited  forthepoipoee. 
The  productions  were  displayed  on  seyeral  low  flat  tables  of 
diamond  and  other  shapes  in  tne  body  of  the  hall,  and  the  exhh 
bition  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  artistically  anaaged  that 
we  haye  eyer  seen. 

Gonsidering  the  backward  season  the  classes  were  well  filled, 
and  the  competition  was  in  most  cases  good,  while  ereiything 
exhibited  was  aboye  the  ayerage  excellence.  Galceolazias  were 
both  numerous  and  well  grown.  Mr.  W.  Gause,  gardener  to  Ad* 
miral  Hope,  Her  Majesty 's  Dockyard,  was  awarded  the  fint  prize 
for  nine  yarieties  ;  Mr.  Howell,  eardener  to  Gaptain  Toleher,  was 
awarded  the  second,  and  Hamilton  Whiteford,  Esq^  the  third 
prize.  In  the  class  for  six  yarieties  Mr.  H.  Whiteford  was  placed 
first,  Capt  Toleher  second,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  E.  Bundle  thiid.  The 
whole  of  the  collections  were  yery  meritorious.  Pelargonloms 
were  strongly  represented.  For  nine  yarieties  of  the  larse-flower* 
ing  or  show  yarieties  Mr.  H.  Whiteford,  Mr.  J.  Steer,  and  Mr.  For- 
tuna  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectiyely ;  while  for  six  and 
three  plants  Mr.  J.  Watts  obtained  the  two  nrst  prizes  with  ^11- 
finished  plants.  Zonals  came  from  Mr.  W.  Melbnish,  Hr.  H. 
Whiteford,  and  Mr.  J.  Steer,  who  were  placed  in  the  order  of  tiieir 
names ;  while  the  prizes  for  Tricolors  fell  to  Mr.  Tamlin  and  Mr. 
G.  Prideaux,  each  of  whom  staged  medium-sized  and  beaotifoll; 
coloured  pUmts. 

There  were  only  two  entries  for  table  plants,  but  both  coDectioDS 
contained  rer^  neat  and  graceful  examples.  ICr.  Salway,  gardesa 
to  E.  G.  Barmg,  Esq^  obtained  the  first  prize,  while  the  secoad 
fell  to  Mr.  Hawke,  JLiskeard,  Cornwall.     Mi^onette  waa  lerf 

Sood,  especially  the  first-prize  collection  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Pn- 
eaux.    The  plants  were  large,  admirably  trained,  and  profoselj 
fiowered. 

Three  classes  were  proyided  for  Azaleas.  The  plants  were  desssly 
fiowered  and  well  finished,  but  were  not  aboye  the  mediomsize. 
Mr.  G.  Prideaux  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  open  dasifor 
six  plants,  the  best  of  which  were  La  Paix,  StelhL  and  Goionata 
The  second-prize  collection  was  a  most  oeautinil  six.  These 
plants  were  exhibited  hj  Mr.  T.  Ghalioe,  South  Deyon  Koiaery. 
Plympton,  and  the  yarieties  were  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Grand  Dachessof 
Baden,  Flag  of  Truce,  Duchesse  de  Nassau,  and  Louis  Haigottin. 
Seyeral  well-coloured  collections  of  Coleuses  were  contmated, 
the  best  comine  from  Mr.  G.  Prideaux,  and  contained  two  Tery 
fine  plants  of  Kentish  Fire  and  Lord  Falmouth,  desirable  nev 
yarieties  for  decoratiye  purposes. 

Boses  in  pots  were  yery  poorly  represented,  and  the  J^^^  ™ 
quite  right  in  withholding  the  first  and  second  prizes,  liiecat 
blooms  that  came  from  a  distance  were  yery  superior  and  were 
greatly  admired.  Messrs.  Gurtis,  Sanford.  A  Go.,  Tonraay,  ooo- 
tributed  seyeral  excellent  boxes,  principally  Marshal  rTiel ;  hot 
the  greatest  feature  was  the  collection  of  forty-ei^ht  varieties, 
distinct,  sent  by  Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  Miss  Christy,  Coombe 
Bank,  Kingston-on-Thames.  This  collection  contained  108  bloons, 
many  of  which  were  of  great  size  and  substance.  ^^^I^ 
St.  Austell,  Gomwall,  also  sent  a  collection  named  as  twentr-ronr 
yarieties,  but  he  merited  the  rebuke  of  the  Judges  for  ezhibiong 
blooms  under  wrong  names,  for  they  withheld  the  first  piiie  ^ 
consequence,  only  awarding  a  second. 

YsoKTABLBS.— These  were  well  cultiyated,  and  bearingm 
memory  the  untoward  season  the  entries  were  yory  nunerons.  The 
first  prize  for  the  best  collection  fell  to  Mr.  Thorn,  gardens  to 
J.  Watts,  Es<|.,  and  a  grand  collection  it  was,  eyeiy  vegetable  of 
superior  quahty,  well  washed,  and  tastefully  arranged,  mi.  JaoMB 
Spear  obtainea  the  second  award  vrith  a  meritorious  oollectKiQ| 
Gauliflowers  were  large,  white,  and  good.  Aparagos  aboottae 
finest  we  haye  seen  grown  in  England,  while  the  nench  BeaoSi 
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Fotetoca,  Coonmben,  uid  LMtnosa  wera  liniptf  inperb.  Fiom 
eleren  otHaee  for  T^Ublea  Hr.  J.  Watts  obtained  mtcd  [«ina. 
Kr.  8p«sr,  Antonr,  ezbibited  the  fint  boncb  of  EDgliBh-grown 
spring  Tornipi  we  hKTe  seen  thu  jear. 

On  ths  flrtt  dkf  of  the  Show  tbe  rain  somewhat  maned  the 
pleaEtiTB  of  the  Tisiton,  bat  the  afternoon  ot  the  second  day  being 
fin«  (he  great  hall  wsa  crowded,  and  both  He.  Dillon  and  Ur. 
Barter  tbe  Secretaries  with  their  ooUeagaea  merit  the  socoess 
which  thej  achieTcd. 


TABERNjEMONTANA  CYMOSA  FLORE-PLENO. 

This  beaatifnl  plant  is  now  beiog  sent  ont  nnder  the  name 
of  T.  Camaasa  bj  Mr.  B.  a  Williams,  Upper  Hollowaj,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  specimen  represented  in  the 
accompooyiiig  engniTing.     The  variet;  was  obtained  from  a 


Belgian  garden  tt  few  jeais  ago,  and  after  being  in  coltiration 
for  a  shmt  time  it  wu  fonnd  to  be  so  moch  mperior  to  th« 
double  T.  coronaria  in  size  of  Sowera,  free  bloomiog,  and  rich- 
ness of  perfume,  that  it  was  extensiTely  propagated  in  the 
place  of  T.  coronaria,  which  it  so  mnch  excels,  Tbe  trasses 
are  Terr  large,  a«  can  be  seen  in  tbe  engrarioe,  in  which,  how- 
eTer,  the  incUVidiul  flowers  are  somewhat  bdow  their  natnral 
sise  ;  the  latter  are  very  full,  extremely  fragrant,  and  ^nre 
white,  affording  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  dark  green  foliage. 
The  [jant  is  not  only  a  valuable  additioa  to  our  list  of  deco- 
tatiTe  store  plants,  flowering  with  Kieat  freedom  in  6-iiich  pots, 
but  will  also  prove  yeij  useful  to  afford  a  supply  of  cut  flowen, 
and  for  that  porpose  it  will  no  doubt  be  laigely  gjown  wbeu 
its  merits  are  more  generally  known.  We  may  mention  that 
0»  Epical  species,  of  which  we  believe  this  to  be  a  mie^. 


is  a  native  of  Carthagena,  and  was  introduced  to  this  ooontry 
in  I8S4.  We  are  unable  to  find  an;  authority  for  the  name 
adopted  by  Hr.  Williams,  which  is  probably  a  mis-spelled 
lenoering  of  the  true  name. — L.  C. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

rrAKMNG 
Pear  trees  this  season 
prospect  of  fruit.  Not  that  the  tie«s  have  suffered  from  (rost, 
Mt  man  tbe  long-continued  wet  weather  which  has  been  so 
prevalent  all  Utroogh  tiie  blooming  period.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  a  damp  atmoeimere,  which  checks  the 
tee  disbibntion  of  the-  pollen  snd  thereby  prevents  fertiliia- 
tion,  is  as  detiimental  to  the  crop  as  a  destmctive  frost ;  and 
it  is  vei;  disappointing  that  in  a  season  when  there  has  been 


a  marked  absence  of  our  old  enemy  tbere  should  be  a  failnra 
thiooKh  another  caus^  which  is  equally  irremediable.  The 
Pear  blossom  at  Chiswick  is  all  dropping  through  this  cause. 

— —  At  the  GREAT  SHOW  of  the  Boial  Hokticulthhu. 
SDciXTT  held  last  week  the  following  medals  wete  awarded 
after  oar  reporters  left  the  Exhibition : — A  silver  Banksian  to 
each  of  the  following  exhibitors  :  Hr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  a 
group  of  plants  ;  Uessis.  W.  Cntbnah  k  Sons,  Highgate,  for  New 
Holland  plants ;  Messrs.  Ivery  li.  Bon,  Dorking,  for  a  collection 
of  Aialeas ;  Messrs.  Osbom  k  Sons  for  Ferns,  hardy  nlants, 
&c. ;  Hr.  Aldons,  Qloncester  Boad,  for  dinner-table  deoora- 
tions ;  Uessrs.  Wm.  Paul  Sl  Son,  Widtham  Cross,  for  six  boxes 
of  cut  blooms  ;  Hr.  A.  Farmley,  Park  Side,  S.W.,  for  bridal 
and  ball  bonquets ;  Messrs.  Critchley,  Orosvenor  Works,  Chel- 
tenham, for  patent  h^t  regolalors ;  Messrs.  Donlton  k  Ca, 
I^tmbeth  Fotteiy,  for  vases  and  flower  pots ;  Hr.  J.  Mathews, 
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Rojal  Pottery,  Weston-Buper-Marc,  for  vnses  and  flower  pots ; 
Messrs.  Foster  &  Pearson,  Beeston.  Notts,  for  patent  valves ; 
Messrs.  W.  Richardson  ic  Co.,  Darlington,  for  ^reenbonse 
ventilators,  &c. ;  and  Messrs.  J.  G.  Thoraa-^ik  Co.,  362,  Edg^are 
Boad,  for  specimens  of  wirework.  Gold  medals  to  Messrs.  G. 
Jackson  &  Sons,  Wokingr,  for  a  collection  of  Clematises ;  and 
Messrs.  Joseph  Davis  &;  Co.,  J)0-'J2,  Crampton  Street,  Newing- 
ton  Butts,  for  a  collection  of  barometers,  6ic.  Silver  Flora 
medals  to  Mrs.  Cussons,  South  port,  for  a  collection  of  skeleton- 
ised leaves  ;  to  Mrs.  Hodgkins,  35.  Hyde  Grove,  Manchester,  for 
a  similar  collection.  Sil  ver-gilt  Flora  medals  to  Messrs.  Paul  and 
8on,  Cheshunt,  for  a  collection  of  Roses  ;  and  Messrs.  H.  Lane 
and  Sons,  Great  Bcrkhampstcad,  also  for  a  collection  of  Roses, 
a  broiize  Enightian  being  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Mundell,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Ebury,  Ricksmanswortb,  for  eighteen  varieties  of 
Apples.    Tht  other  medals  were  noticed  in  our  report. 

We  have   received   some  Cineraria  blooms  from 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  of  Peny  Hill  Nursery,  Sydenham,  which 
are  remarkable  alike  for  excellence  of  form,  substance,  and 
deep  colouring.  A  few  of  the  most  noticeable  may  be  brictiy 
described  as  follows  : — A  medium -sized  flower,  extremely  rich 
crimson  self ;  a  very  deep  purplish  blue,  large  flower,  and 
good  form  ;  a  bright  crimson  self ;  a  neat  dark  blue  self  ;  a 
large  flower,  white  ground  deeply  edged  with  crimson  ;  one 
similarly  edged  with  blue  ;  and  one  slightly  tipped  with  bright 
purple.  These  are  only  examj)les  of  the  flowers  sent,  many 
others  being  equally  meritorious.  The  flowers  have  been 
gathered  from  a  collection  of  nearly  2(X)0  sturdy  plants  that 
are  being  grown  for  seed  in  the  nursery  referred  to,  and  where 
Hicj  have  for  some  time  past  produced  a  splendid  eifect. 

In  our  report  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  on  p.  401 

Mr.  James  is  credited  with  having  received  a  certificate  for  a 
beautiful  Calceolaria  named  Crystal  Palace.  The  raiser  and 
exhibitor  of  the  plant  was  Mr.  James  Ford,  gairdener  to  J.  G. 
Meegaw,  Esq.,  Windermere  House,  Church  Road,  Upper  Nor- 
wood. We  also  omitted  to  state  in  our  report  of  the  groat 
Show  at  South  Kensington  that  Mr.  Ford  exhibited  a  collection 
of  Calceolarias,  the  plants  beiug  remarkable  for  high  cultiva- 
tion. They  were  very  dwarf  and  vigorous,  and  the  flowers 
were  of  great  size,  excellent  form,  and  were  richly  spotted. 
A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  the  collection. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  us  as  follows  on  the 


season  :  "  The  newspapers  are  full  of  predictions  of  a  coming 
excessively  hot  and  dry  summer ;  but  against  this  opinion  there 
is  an  old  adage — 

*•  Oak  before  Asb,  splash,  splash, 
Ash  before  Oak,  choke,  choke." 

meaning  that  if  the  Oaks  come  into  leaf  before  the  Ash  the 
summer  will  be  wet,  and  if  the  Ash  is  first  in  leaf  it  will  be  a 
dry  season.  In  this  neighbourhood  (Grange-over- Sands)  the 
Oaks  have  been  fully  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  the  Ash  trees 
in  coming  into  foliage  this  year.*' 

The  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 

and  Hooper  k  Co.  for  vegetables,  also  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Co.  for  Tuberous  Begonias,  will  be  comjKjted  for  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Show  on  July  8th  instead  of  on  June 
24th  as  formerly  announced.  We  are  further  requested  to 
state  that  as  there  was  no  competition  at  the  Show  on  May 
27th  for  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  prizes  for  six  dishes  of  Peas 
the  same  prizes  will  be  offered  on  July  8th.  The  restriction 
as  to  varieties  has  been  withdrawn. 


We  notice  that  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour- 
bridge, offer  special  prizes  for  the  best  collections  of  vegetables 
— eight  distinct  varieties,  to  include  Webb's  Improved  Ashleaf 
Potato  and  Webb's  Perfection  Pea.  First  prize,  21*. ;  second 
prize,  14#. ;  third  prize,  7*.— to  be  competed  for  at  the  Royal 
Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society's  Show  on  June  17th. 

As  the  gardens  of  James  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  at  Dunce  van, 

Oatlands  Park,  Surrey,  are  justly  famed  for  the  fine  collection 
of  Rhododendrons,  and  as  visitors  are  usually  numerous 
at  this  period  of  the  year,  it  may  be  usefully  stated  that 
the  shrubs  will  be  in  beauty  in  about  a  week  from  the 
present  date.  In  consequence  of  the  dull  and  wet  weather 
that  prevailed  last  summer  the  display  will  perhaps  not  be 
quite  80  profuse  as  usual,  but  the  trusses  promise  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  and  as  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  are 
included  in  the  collection  the  garden  wUl  afford  a  great  treat 
to  admirers  of  these  beautiful  evergreens.  Liliums,  which  are 
grown  so  extensively  in  the  Rhododendron  beds,  have  not  re- 
ceived injury  by  frost,  and  the  plants  constituting  the  excellent 
collection  under  glass  are  looking  extremely  well.    Fruit  pro- 


spects at  Duneevan  are  very  good,  the  trees  being  laden  wifli 
blossom  ;  and  the  best  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  whidi 
have  been  flowering  throughout  the  vvinter,  are  flowering  still. 
This  garden,  though  not  large,  is  a  pattern  garden  for  taste  in 
arrangement  and  high  keeping,  being  both  cherished  by  the 
owner  and  ably  managed  by  the  gardener  Mr.  Taylor. 

A  pbetty  stove  Thymelaceous  plant  is  Dais  cotiki* 

FOLIA,  but  rarely  seen  even  in  large  collections,  and  yet  it  is 
more  deserving  of  cultivation  than  many  plants  that  occupy 
our  houses.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  obovate,  and  daric  green; 
the  flowers  are  hypocrateriform  in  shape,  of  a  bright  pink 
colour,  and  are  borne  in  terminal  umbels.  The  fragrance  is 
very  pleasant  and  resembles  that  of  the  common  Scabious,  bnt 
is  not  quite  so  strong.  This  plant  succeeds  in  a  compost  d 
peat  and  loam,  with  a  little  sand.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  177G,  and  is  now  flowering  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew. 

In  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  trial  nursery  at  Reading 


Calceolarias  may  now  be  seen  in  perfection  of  colour  and 
healthy  vigour.  One  small  house  contains  over  250  compact 
and  sturdy  plants,  their  colours  ranging  through  every  con- 
ceivable shade  of  red  and  yellow,  the  blooms  large  and  finely 
formed,  and  the  trusses  good.  In  some  of  the  varieties  the 
colour  is  most  beautifully  laced  or  reticulated,  being  veiy  dis- 
tinct from  the  blotched  or  spotted  forms.  We  noticed  several 
plants  bearing  flowers  over  3  inches  across,  one  with  charmii^ 
light  yellow  blooms  beiug  especially  attractive.  That  fine 
dwarf  variety  Suttons'  Little  Wonder  was  in  its  prime,  several 
of  the  plants  not  exceeding  7  inches  in  height,  with  large  heads 
of  brightly  coloured  and  distinct  flowers.  Gloxinias  were 
superb  in  colour,  size  of  bloom,  and  free  growth.  Several 
varieties  were  most  richly  coloured,  the  diooping  leares 
entirely  concealing  the  pots.  Primulas  were  nearly  orer,  bat 
Ruby  King  still  retained  its  beautiful  and  remarkably  distinct 
blooms.  Many  excellent  Violas  were  blooming  in  the  open 
ground.  The  general  condition  of  the  plants  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  management.  A  visit  to  the  enormous  seed 
establishment  of  this  firm  is  something  to  be  remembered.  The 
admirable  system,  everywhere  evident,  and  the  great  extent  of 
the  baildings  defy  description. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

popular  flower  show.— June  2XD. 

If  we  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  nature  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  p>eopIe  we  must  admit,  and  the  admission  is  a 
gratifying  one,  that  a  marked  improvement  is  manifest  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  holiday  times  were  characterised  bv  rough  rerei- 
lings,  but  a  change  has  been  gradually  effected,  and  the  public  mind 
has  become  educated  to  enjoy  pleasures  of  a  more  quiet,  refined. 
and  instructive  nature.  This  marked  improvement  in  the  national 
taste  is  worthy  of  every  encouragement ;  it  is  meet,  therefore, that 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should  take  a  prominent  part  in 
contributing  to  the  pleasures  of  the  great  mass  of  holidav  seekers 
by  providing  for  them  a  floral  display  at  a  time,  in  a  place,  and 
under  such  conditions  that  it  can  be  enjoyed  m  the  moet  con- 
venient manner. 

It  was  a  happy  idea  that  led  to  the  inauguration  of  such  shows 
as  the  one  under  notice,  and  it  was  meet  too  that  the  metropolitan 
public  should  not  only  have  the  privilege  of  admiring  the  shows 
but  should  at  the  same  time  be  encouraged  to  share  in  prodocing 
them.    The    prizes    offered    for    humble    cultivators,  inclnding 
children  attending  elementary  schools,  cannot  fail  to  incite  a  lore 
for  flowers  which  cannot  be  too  widely  disseminated.    It  was  veiy 
appropriate  also  that  in  a  Show  of  this  kind  the  London  flonsts— 
probably  the  best  growers  of  window  and  decorative  plants  m 
the  world — should  also  be  invited  to  compete  for  medals  and  othff 
prizes  provided  in  the  schedule.    It  is  further  extremelj  gntif^ 
ing  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  has  received  such  splendid  m 
from  nurserymen  and  professional  exhibitors  in  rendering  tin 
Shows  attractive.    By  the  combined  efforts  of  the  different  dassei 
of  exhibitors  referred  to  a  floral  displav  has  been  produced  sucn 
as  never  before  was  seen  at  the  nominal  charge  of  2d.    The  gr^ 
marquee  was  quite  filled  with  groups  of  plants  of  the  greatest 
excellence  as  regards  culture,  and  wnich,  arranged  as  they  were 
with  great  taste,  had  a  singularly  beautiful  effect    Th®^f|^? 
R(tees  of   Messrs.  Turner,  Paul,  and    Veitch,  the  magnificeM 
Clematises  of  Messrs.  Jackman,  the  miscellaneous  co^^^^SJJ*? 
flowering  plants  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  Cutbush,  MdOsbOT, 
the  fine-foliage  plants  from  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mr.  Bann,  «»™J2 
to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  which  ^ned  high  honours  last  week,  wot 
not  only  permitted  to  remam  but  had  been  "  freshened  up    "i 
the  present  occasion.    These  with  an  extensive  and  ^J^^^\^ 
play  from  Chiswick,  with  the  grand  market  groups,  fonn»  »■ 
exhibition  of  great  excellence  and  rare  beauty. 
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Twelye  classes  were  appropriated  to  the  London  florists*  pro- 
dactions,  and  the  prizes  offered  ranged  in  value  from  10«.  up  to 
ten  guineas,  the  competition  being  close  in  most  of  the  classes. 
The  groups  were  excellent,  and  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and 
ICusk  were  well  represented,  hut  Mignonette  and  Stools  were 
scarce  and  of  only  average  merit. 

For  an  effective  group  of  decorative  plants  there  were  three 
entries,  Mr.  John  wills  of  South  Kensington  receiving  the  first 

frize  for  suhetantiallj  the  same  group  exhibited  at  the  great 
how  last  week,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  pyramidal  Az^eas. 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Co  vent  Garden,  were  second  with  an  ele- 
gant  arrangement  of  Pelargoniums.  Crotons,  Begonias,  Caladiums, 
and  Hydrangeas,  fringed  with  Selaginella.  Mr.  Aldous,  florist. 
Crloucester  Boad,  was  placed  third  with  a  large  collection  oi 
Spirssas,  white  Stocks,  Caladiums,  and  Ericas,  brightened  by  a 
iew  Pelargoniums.  In  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  in  flower 
Jfeasrs.  J.  &  J.  Hayes,  Edmonton,  staged  a  most  attractive  group, 
composed  of  SpirseaSj  laree  pink  and  white  Hydrangeas,  Ericas, 
jPeUur^oniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  with  a  background  of  the  double 
Deutzia  scabra,  and  rendered  very  striking  and  pretty  by  freely 
employing  dark  blue  and  crimson  Cinerarias  interspersed  with  the 
other  plants.  The  flrst  prize  was  deservedly  awarded.  Mr.  John 
Beeves,  Acton,  was  second  with  a  compact,  bright,  and  excellent 
group;  Mr.  Edward  Sawyer,  The  Hyde  Nurseries,  Edmonton, 
Being  third  with  a  collection  including  some  very  flue  Hydrangeas. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  flne-foliage  plants  there  were  only 
two  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Hooper  securing  the  first  prize  witii  a 
large  and  handsome  comer  group  of  Crotons,  Palms,  Caladiums, 
IHeffenbachias,  and  Adiantums.  Mr.  John  Beeves  received  the 
second  prize  for  a  small  collection  fringed  with  Adiantum 
coneatum. 

In  the  class  for  one  hundred  show  Pelargoniums  there  were 
four  competitors.  Messrs.  Hayes  were  first  with  a  large  collection 
of  plants  in  great  variety.  Mr,  Beeves  was  somewhat  strangely 
placed  second.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Brent  Nurseries,  Hendon,  was 
third.  The  best-cultivated  plants  were  undoubtedly  those  of 
JCr.  Beeves.  They  were  in4^-inch  pots,  the  plants  being  18  inches 
in  diameter  and  perfectly  furnished  with  grand  foliage  and  flowers. 
This  class  was  not  carefully  judged,  or  the  awards  would, have 
been  different.  Messrs.  Hayes  secured  the  first  prize  for  one 
hundred  Zonal  Pelargoniums  with  a  large  group  of  Vesuvius  and 
a  double  pale  pink  variety,  the  only  other  collection  being  judged 
unworthy  of  award. 

In  the  class  for  one  hundred  Fuchsias  Messrs.  Hayes  were  again 
first  with  healthy  vigorous  plants  freely  flowered.  Mr.  W.  Brown 
was  second  with  plants  of  medium  size,  but  in  excellent  condition, 
the  flowers  being  finer  than  those  in  the  premier  collection.  Musk 
was  well  shown,  and  for  fifty  pots  there  were  four  exhibitors, 
JCessrs.  Hayes  taking  the  premier  award  for  a  collection  of  ex- 
tremely good  plants  of  Harrison's  Giant  bearing  fine  flowers. 
Mr.  G.  Tebbutt,  The  Yale  Nursery,  Chelsea,  was  next  with  the 
same  variety,  and  Mr.  W.  Brown  third.  Mr.  Ileeves  was  the  only 
exhibitor  in  the  classes  for  Stocks  and  Migncmette,  and  secured 
the  first  prize  in  each  class. 

In  the  class  for  miscellaneous  exhibits  Mr.  G.  Tebbutt  obtained 
a  bronze  Banksian  medal  for  a  group  of  fifty  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
and  Messrs.  Dick  Badclyffe  were  awarded  a  silver 'Banksian  medal 
for  an  artistic  fountain  and  rockery.  Mr.  John  Seabrook,  Ponders 
End,  Middlesex,  exhibited  plants  of  a  new  Pelargonium  John 
Bright,  which  was  highly  commended.  The  flowers  were  of  medium 
size,  neatly  formed,  and  bright  warm  scarlet  in  colour,  the  upper 
petals  having  a  dark  blotch  near  the  base. 

In  the  cottagers'  classes  the  improvement  on  last  year  was  very 
noticeable.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  plants  grown  in 
London  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  from  the  Greneral  Poet 
Office,  Mr.  B.  Oastler,  7,  Sun  Street,  Finsbury  Square,  deserves 
honourable  mention  for  ms  first-prize  collection  composed  of  Ferns, 
Husk,  Geraniums,  Lilies,  Sedum  Sieboldi^  a  Bose,  Hydrangeas, 
and  Strawberries  in  pots,  all  healthy  considering  that  they  were 
real  London-grown  plants.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  in  the 
diass  for  the  best  specimen  plant  with  a  large  healthy  Fuchsia. 
The  exhibits  in  the  class  for  a  group  grown  within  eight  miles  of 
Charing  Cross  were  decidedly  highly  creditable ;  2^.  E.  Ham- 
siett,  1,  Blizzard  Cottages,  Fulham  Boad,  being  deserving  of 
high  commendation  for  the  first  prize-arrangement — a  design  in 
four  tiers  wrought  in  cork  4^  feet  long,  2^  wide  at  the  base,  and 
B  feet  high,  planted  with  Ferns,  Lycopods,  Lysimachia,  Geraninms, 
Tradescandas,  &a,  the  apex  .containing  a  good  plant  of  Dracsena 
terminalis.  The  other  exhibitors — Mr.  J.  J.  linmgton,  20,  King's 
Boadj  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  J.  Smart,  41,  Arthur  Street,  Chelsea, 
secnnng  the  remaining  prizes  with  admirably  filled  and  attrac- 
tively made  window  boxes.  In  the  class  for  the  best  window 
plant  grown  for  more  than  twelve  months  bv  the  exhibitor,  Mr. 
J.  Sluuroe,  13,  Marlborough  Boad,  Chelsea,  had  the  place  of  honour 
with  a  healthy  green  Dracssna,  D.  nutans,  4  feet  in  height  The 
same  exhibitor  won  the  bronze  Banksian  medal  in  the  miscel- 
laneous class  with  an  aquarium  and  fountain.  A  super  of  honey 
was  exhibited  in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  a  general  collection  of  garden  produce  the 
prizes  went  to  Mr.  £.  Cane,  8,  Stevens  Buildings,  Ealing  Bean,  and 


Mr.  Smart,  their  collections  being  great  improvements  on  those  of 
last  year.    The  competition  in  the  class  for  bouquets  of  wild 
flowers  by  children  attending  the  elementary  schools  within  a 
radius  of  eight  miles  from  Charine  Cross  was  very  encouraging, 
eleven  bouquets  being  staged,  and  besides  the  first,  second,  and 
tlurd  prises  the  Judges  were  fully  justified  in  granting  two  extra, 
prises  in  the  dass,  preference  being  given  to  well-arranged  and 
medium-eized  bouquets.    A  bronze  medal  was  also  deservedly 
awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Cornish,  40,  Great  Tower  Street,  City,  for 
a  tasteful  and  well-arranged   Fern  case.      The   exhibits  were 
arranged  on  a  table  in  the  long  tent,  and  were  seen  to  much  better 
advantage  than  as  displayed  on  a  grassy  bank  in  the  large  marquee 
as  they  were  last  vear. 

At  one  end  of  the  long  table  referred  to  the  first-prize  bouquets 
from  Messrs.  Ponsford  &  Sons,  Brixton,  attracted  much  notice,  as 
also  did  Mr.  BoU^s  grotesque  collection  of  Cactuses  at  the  oppo- 
site end.  Nearly  the  entire  length  of  one  side  of  the  table  waa 
filled  with  plants  from  Chiswick — ^well-grown  Zonal  and  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  Primula  japonica,  and  Azaleas,  the  finest 
plants  in  5-inch  pots  that  have  perhaps  ever  been  staged ;  some  of 
the  heads  were  18  inches  across,  and  the  flowers  8  to  4  inches  in 
diameter.  The  margin  of  this  fine  display  demands  notice — 
namely,  a  line  40  yards  in  length  of  alternate  pots  of  Selaginella . 
denticulata  and  lonopsidium  acaule,  a  simple  and  charming  arrange- 
ment that  was  greatly  admired.  Mr.  Symonds's  improved  model 
of  his  patent  automatic  ventilator,  worked  bv  electricity,  was  on 
view  in  this  tent,  and  was  closely  examined  by  the  visitors.  Mr. 
Jennings,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Barron,  the  garden 
Superintendent,  laboured  assiduously  in  rendering  the  Show  what 
it  undoubtedly  proved — a  highly  satisfactory  and  successful  one. 
Owing  to  rain  falling  almost  throughout  the  day  the  attendance 
was  not  nearly  so  large  as  last  year,  the  number  of  visitors  on 
this  occasion  lleing  8071. 

SUNDEWS. 

The  genus  Drosera,  together  with  its  ally  Dionasa,  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  during  late  years  on  account  of 
the  carnivorous  propensities  exhibited  by  the  different  speciea 
— in  fact,  the  family  in  which  it  is  included  might  fairly  be 
styled  the  vegetable  camivorae.  Considerable  discussion  has 
taken  place  concerning  the  benefit  derived  by  the  plants  from 
their  meat  diet,  some  maintaining  that  it  is  of  little  real  nutri- 
tive value,  while  others  adopt  the  view  that  the  nitrogenous 
substances  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  these  plants  have  con- 
siderable effect  on  their  general  luxuriance.  In  the  case  of  the 
common  Sundew  Mr.  F.  Darwin  has  experimentally  proved 
the  latter  opinion  to  be  correct.  But  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Droseras  are  not  the  special  object  of  this  article,  for  we  purpose 
noticing  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  some  of  the  species  as 
inmates  of  our  cool  houses. 

The  genus  is  a  small  one,  containing  about  twelve  species^ 
found  growing  in  swamps  and  bogs  in  Australia,  North  America,. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Britain,  and  distinguished  by  their 
leaves  being  covered  with  red  glandular  hairs,  upon  the  points 
of  which  globules  of  a  clear,  viscid,  and  acrid  fluid  are  pro- 
duced, giving  the  plants  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
dew,  and  hence  the  name  Sundew.  When  the  sun  is  shining 
the  small  dewdrops  glisten  and  sparkle  like  so  many  diamonds^ 
rendering  the  little  plants  extremely  attractive. 

Some  seven  or  eight  species  are  in  cultivation,  all  of  which  are 
perennials  and  easily  managed.  The  pots  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  plants  should  be  well  drained  with  potsherds,  then 
partly  filled  with  peat  and  finally  a  layer  of  live  sphagnum,  in 
which  place  the  plants  and  stand  the  pots  in  saucers  of  water. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
as  the  seeds  very  quickly  lose  their  vitality  they  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  possible  after  ripening.  A  greenhouse  temperature 
is  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants,  but,  as  might  be 
supposed  from  their  native  habitat,  they  need  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere and  a  constant  supply  of  water  at  the  roots. 

The  species  are  all  more  or  less  pretty  and  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation, but  we  will  briefly  describe  some  of  the  best,  com- 
mencing with  the  two  British  species— Drosera  rotundifolia 
and  D.  longifolia  (intermedia).  The  leaves  of  the  former  have 
short  broad  petioles  and  roundish  blades,  with  an  abundance 
of  reddish  hairs  of  different  lengths,  the  outermost  being  the 
longest.  The  leaves  lie  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  moss,  forming 
a  rosette-like  plant ;  flowers  white.  The  latter  has  leaves  with 
narrow  petioles  and  blades  much  larger  than  the  last-mentioned, 
but  similar  in  other  respects  ;  flowers  whitish  red.  D.  capen- 
sis,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  narrow  leaves  about 
2  inches  in  length,  thickly  covered  with  long  red  hairs.  D.  c. 
major  is  a  much  larger  plant,  with  leaves  4  inches  long.  D. 
filiforme,  introduced  from  New  Jersey  in  1811,  is  the  most 
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delicate  and  pretty  of  all,  with  extremelj  narrow  leayes  3  or 
4  inches  in  length ;  flowers  purple.  A  little  gem.  D.  spathu- 
lata,  introduced  from  Tasmania  in  1860,  has  leaves  1  to  1^  inch 
long,  of  the  form  indicated  by  the  specific  name,  the  haoit  of 
the  plant  being  similar  to  D.  rotnndifolia.  D.  dichotoma 
(binata),  also  a  native  of  Tasmania,  is  the  largest  of  those  in 
general  cultivation.  The  leaves  have  very  long  petioles,  the 
blade  being  divided  into  two  linear  lobes,  whicn  are  veiy 
thickly  set  with  bright  red  hairs.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  this 
plant  was  recently  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  Wills, 
which  exceeded  a  foot  in  height  and  diameter. 

In  few  plants  do  we  find  so  much  elegance  combined  with 
botanical  interest  as  in  the  Droseras,  and  there  is  no  lover  of 
plants  that  could  ful  to  admire  them  from  one  or  both  points 
of  view.  We  recently  saw  a  very  good  collection  of  these 
plants  at  the  Pine  Apple  Nurseries,  where  their  merits  can  be 
«een  to  the  best  advantage. — ^Lewis  Castle. 


FLOWER  FARMING. 


We  extract  the  following  from  Dr.  Schomburgk's  excellent 
report  of  the  Adelaide  Gi^en  and  Government  Plantations 
in  1878  :— 

If  we  consider  that  British  India  and  Europe  consume 
about  about  150,000  gallons  of  handkerchief  perfume  yearly, 
and  the  English  revenue  from  eau-de-Cologne  alone  is  about 
£8000  a  year  ;  that  the  total  revenue  from  imported  perfumes 
is  estimated  at  about  £40,000,  and  that  one  great  perfume 
distillery  at  Cannes  in  France  uses  yearly  about  100,Q00  lbs. 
of  Acacia  flowers  (Acacia  farnesiana),  140,000  !bs.  of  Rose 
flower  leaves,  32,000  lbs.  of  Jasmine  blossoms,  20,000  lbs. 
of  Tuberose,  together  with  a  great  many  other  sweet  herbs, 
we  may  judge  of  the  immense  quantity  of  material  used  for 
perfume. 

Most  of  the  flowers  which  provide  the  material  for  perfumes 
grow  most  luxuriantly  with  us — ^viz..  Mignonette,  Sweet  Verbena, 
Jasmine,  Rose,  Lavender,  Acacia  farnesiana,  Heliotrope,  Rose- 
mary, Peppermint,  Violets,  Wallflower,  Laurel,  Orange,  and 
the  Sweet-scented  Geranium.  I  may  say  that  these  plants 
thrive  probably  in  greater  perfection  here  than  in  any  put  of 
the  world.  No  doubt  South  Australia  should  be  a  perfume- 
producing  country.  We  see  flourishing  here  some  of  the  most 
valuable  scent  plants,  and  even  some  of  our  native  plants  will 
yield  a  valuable  scent.  But  two  things  are  needed  to  encourage 
the  enterprise.  First,  if  the  scent  is  manufactured  in  South 
Australia,  freedom  of  the  still,  so  as  to  license  distilling  in 
vessels  of  less  than  25  gallons  capacity;  and,  secondly,  the 
bond-fide  advertisement  of  a  capitalist  manufacturer  that  he  will 
buy  any  quantity  of  specified  flowers,  leaves,  roots,  or  plants  at  a 
marketable  price. 

To  show  the  value  of  perfumes  to  the  countries  adapted  for 
their  production,  the  following  is  compiled  from  the  publica^ 
tions  of  Piesse  &  Brande  : — 

One  acre  of  Jasmine  plants  (80,000)  will  produce  5000  lbs.  of 
flowers,  value  It.  per  n).  =  £250. 

One  acre  of  Rose  trees  (10,000)  will  produce  2000  lbs.  of 
flowers,  value  9d,  per  lb.  =  £75.  > 

One  acre  of  Orange  trees  (100)  at  ten  years  old,  2000  ibs. 
of  flowers,  value  64.  per  lb.  =  £50. 

One  acre  of  Violets,  1600  lbs.  of  flowers,  value  2$,  per  lb. 
»  £160. 

One  acre  of  Cassia  trees  (Acacia  farnesiana),  302  at  three 
years,  900  lbs.  flowers,  value  2s.  per  lb.  =  £90. 

One  acre  of  Geranium  plants,  16,000  to  40,000  lbs.  leaves, 
producing  2036  ozs.  of  distilled  otto  @  5f .  per  oz.  =  £200. 

One  acre  of  Lavender,  3547  giving  flowers  for  distillation, 
value  £30. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT  H0USB9. 

Vines, — ^Late  varieties  of  Grapes  in  flower  must  have  a  constant 
circulation  of  diy  warm  air  and  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75®  at 
night,  rising  to  85®  or  90®  with  sun  heat,  as  without  this  Lady 
Downe's,  West's  St.  Peter's,  &c.,  do  not  ^et  welL  Thin  out  the 
hemes  freely  as  soon  as  they  are  set ;  but  this  in  the  case  of 
Ihe  shy  setters  must  be  confined  to  the  removal  of  the  smallest 
and  imperfect  berries  in  the  first  instance,  deferring  the  general 
thinniQ|f  until  the  properly  fertilised  berries  can  be  determined 
by  theur  free  swellmg.  There  must  not  be  any  deficiency  of 
water  at  the  roots,  therefore  afford  Hquid  manure  copiously  after 
the  Grapra  are  tmnned  and  swelling,  or  a  sprinkling  of  guano 
nuty  be  given  over  the  border  and  washed  in  witii  tepid  water. 


Outside  borders,  if  the  weather  be  dry  and  the  soil  Ught,  sbouli 
be  well  watered,  employing  liquid  manure  at  a  temperatore  of 
86®  to  90®  if  the  Vines  are  carrying  a  full  crop  and  are  notTcty 
strong.     It  is  not  possible  to  give  Vines  too  much  water  when 
in  f uJl  growth  provided  the  borders  are  well  drained.   Maintain 
a  pure  warm  atmosphere  in  houses  where  fruit  is  swelling,  damp, 
ing  the  floors,  borders,  Ac,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  well  aamping 
down  at  closing  time,  and  again  before  nightfall.   Although  jSm 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  at  ni^ht  much  may  be  done  in  ecoQo> 
mlsing  fuel  by  closing  early  m  fine  afternoons,  bnt  it  nuat 
be  accompanied  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.    Do  not 
allow  the  laterals  to  grow  so  as  to  crowd  the  principal  leaves,  but 
keep  them  well  in  hand,  although  where  there  is  spaoe  they  may 
be  allowed  to  extend,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate 
their  removal  in  great  quantity  later  on.  Where  Grapes  are  ripen* 
ing  allow  a  constant  and  liberal  supply  of  rather  dry  warm  air,  and 
do  not  neglect  to  afford  a  good  watering,  and  if  a  mulching  of  short 
litter  be  applied  it  will  tend  to  promote  a  more  equable  moisture 
at  the  roots.    Early  houses  which  have  been  cleared  of  ripe  fnit 
should  have  the  foliage  thoroughly  cleansed  of  dust  and  red  spider, 
employing  tepid  water,  and  on  no  account  allow  the  hordeis  to 
become  dry,  but  afford  water  to  the  inside  borders  as  neoeseair  to 
maintain  the  soil  in  a  moist  condition,  keeping  the  foliage  cW 
and  healthy  to  the  last  that  it  mayaid  in  the  proper  deveTopment 
of  the  fruit  buds  for  next  season.    The  leaves  being  fresh  and  clean 
keep  the  laterals  in  check  bv  pinching,  yet  if  there  be  anything 
defective  with  the  principal  fouage  a  little  more  freedom  maybe 
allowed  to  the  lateral.    Muscats  and  Lady  Downe's  completing 
the  stoning  process  must  be  watched  in  hot  oright  weather,  and  in 
case  of  scalding  air  must  be  admitted  more  freelv  for  a  fortnight 
or  untU  oolourmg  oommences,  when  all  danger  will  be  over.  Even 
Hamburghs,  Ac,  are  being  scalded  this  season,  which  can  mosth 
be  remedied  by  a  bountiful  supply  of  air,  and  a  chink  of  air  left 
on  constantly  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house.    Where  the  Grapes 
are  ripe  keep  the  Yines  free  from  lateral  growths,  and  the  booses 
cool  and  well  ventilated ;  but  do  not  allow  an  extreme  diy  atmo- 
sphere or  the  border  to  become  dust  dry,  giving  water  if  necessary 
to  keep  it  moist,  and  mulching  to  prevent  the  surface  cracking. 
Vines  m  pots  should  have  the  leadmg  shoots  stopped  when  from 
8  to  9  feet  long,  and  the  laterals  or  sub-laterals  stopped  at  one 
leaf  as  produced.    Bupemumeraries  in  recently  plAited  houses 
should  also  have  the  leading  shoots  stopped  at  the  length  indicated 
for  pot  Vines— that  is,  those  intended  to  fruit  next  season,  the 
laterals  and  sub-laterak  being  closely  pinched,  but  the  permanent 
canes  may  be  allowed  to  make  all  the  growth  possible,  as  well  as 
pot  Vines  not  intended  to  fruit  next  season.    Youn^  Vines  after 
they  become  established  should  be  encoura^  with  plenty  of 
water  at  the  roots  and  abundant  atmospheric  moisture,  dosing 
the  house  early  on  sunny  afternoons  so  as  to  husband  son  heat 
and  save  fuel. 

Peaches  and  JVectortnw.— Hale's  Early  makes  a  capital  sncctt- 
sion  to  Early  Beatrice  and  Early  Louise,  and  is  a  much  finer  fmiL 
being  followed  by  Early  York,  which  precedes  Boyal  George  (still 
the  most  certain  kind  for  forcing)  by  about  a  fortnight,  also 
Noblesse.  Dr.  Hogg  closely  follows  Early  York,  preceding  Boyal 
George  some  ten  days,  and  appears  to  be  a  free  setter ;  fmit  large 
and  beautiful.  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  oomes  in  about  ten  days 
earlier  than  Hunt's  Tawny,  superseding  it,  and  affords  a  first-iate 
prelude  to  Elruge,  being  three  weeks  earlier.  Admit  plen^  oi  air 
to  the  ripeninff  fruit  in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  also  if  a  pro- 
longed succession  of  fruit  is  required.  When  the  fruit  is  all  re- 
moved resume  syringing  to  free  the  foliage  of  dust  and  red  spider. 
The  borders  must  be  maintained  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state,  as 
it  is  important  that  the  foliage  be  kept  healthy  as  long  as 
possible.  If  the  earliest  fruits  have  been  taken  from  trees  in  pots 
the  trees  must  be  continued  under  glass  until  the  buds  are  weU 
developed.  Place  the  trees  outdoors  after  the  weather  becomes 
more  settled,  assigning  them  a  position  in  the  full  sun,  the  pote 
being  plunged  in  ashes.  Trees  on  trellises  kfter  fmiting  sbonld 
have  the  wood  which  carried  the  fruit  cut  away  to  the  shoot  at 
its  bafee  for  next  year's  fruiting,  excepting  those  needful  for  v^ 
extension  of  the  trees :  and  if  the  trees  are  too  full  of  wood  thm 
well  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  shoots,  and  thereby  msnre 
the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood.  No  artificial  heat  will  now 
be  required,  except  in  very  dull  weather,  when  it  will  he  news- 
sary,  especially  where  the  fruit  is  ripening,  to  admit  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Bemove  any  leaves  that  shade  the  fimit  wo 
much,  so  that  it  may  colour  perfectlv  at  the  ripening  penod. 
In  the  succession  houses  the  tying-in  of  the  shoots  must  be  rego* 
larly  attended  to,  stopping  the  laterals  at  the  first  joint,  and  any 
shoots  except  extensions  stop  at  12  to  14  inches.  Shoots  retojea 
level  with  or  past  the  fruit  to  attract  the  sap  should  be  stopped  to 
one  or  two  jomts  at  each  break.  Syringing  must  be  Yigorowj 
followed  up  morning  and  afternoon  to  keep  red  spider  under,  mw 
the  inside  borders  attended  to  frequently  with  water.  ^^^ 
early  in  the  day,  as  with  large  panes  of  glass  the  sun  oj*^"^ 
so  powerfully  on  the  foliage  as  to  scorch  it,  unless  air  has  tm 

Erevioualy  admitted.    Do  not  delay  thinning  the  fruit «» tM  iwj 
ouses  after  it  attains  the  size  of  a  walnut :  and  it  is  1>«***'-^Jt 
on  the  safe  side  and  retain  too  few  rather  than  too  many,  in  an 
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houses  mildew  sometimes  makes  its  appearance,  and  should  he 
kept  in  check  b j  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur ;  and  if  white 
specks  appear  on  the  fruit  sulphur  must  be  ruobed  on  them  with- 
out delay. 

Cucumbert. — ^Look  over  the  plants  every  week,  removing  all 
weakly  and  exhausted  growths,  all  deformed  fruit,  and  bad  leaves, 
stopping  the  shoots  at  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  or  at 
the  fruit  if  the  space  be  restricted,  keeping  up  a  succession  by 
replacing  the  exhausted  ^wth  with  fresh  shoots,  and  avoiding 
overcropping.  Supplv  hquid  manure  liberally  twice  a  week, 
earthing  up  the  roots  m>m  time  to  time  as  may  be  required.  Fires 
wiU  still  be  necessary  at  ni^ht  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling 
below  66®  and  to  mamtain  it  at  70''  to  76?  by  day,  advancing  with 
sun  heat  to  86°  or  90°.  Shade  only  to  prevent  flagging,  but  by 
maintaining  a  good  moisture  in  the  house  shadmg  "wm.  seldom  be 
necessary,  except  with  lean-to's  facing  south,  which  are  the  worst 
houses  possible  for  summer  work.  Plants  in  frames  will  still  re- 
quire night  coverings  as  the  nights  are  anything  but  warm,  closing 
early  in  the  afternoon  but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  temperature  to 
exceed  90^,  sprinkling  overhead  at  closing  time  and  watering  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  avoiding  excessive  watering  as  it  is  certain 
to  result  in  the  fruit  dampmg-off  or  becoming  stunted. 

Strawberries  in  Pott. — The  late  plants  are  more  liable  to  mildew 
than  the  earliest  forced,  which  mostlv  arises  from  the  drier  atmo- 
sphere and  failing  to  8yrin|[e  them  after  the  &uit  is  set  and  swell- 
ing, as  the  Strawberry  blight  or  mildew  is  not  the  result  of  a 
warm,  confined,  and  moist  atmosphere,  but  of  droughts,  and  it  suc- 
cumbs to  water,  besides  the  syringing' assists  the  swelling  of  the 
fruit.    The  syringing  should  cease  when  the  fruit  is  advanced  in 
ripening.    If  it  be  desired  to  retain  any  of  the  forced  plants  for 
fruiting  in  autumn  some  of  those  now  lieing  cleared  of  firult  should 
be  retained  for  the  purpose.    The  very  best  for  the  purpose  are 
Sir  Hany,  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  and  President.    The 
earliest  forced  plants  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  those  from  the 
April  and  May  muting  plants,  which  are  more  vigorous.    They 
should  be  gradually  hardened  off  by  placing  them  in  a  cold  house 
or  frame  for  a  few  days,  though  any  sheltered  position  after  this 
will  suffice,  not  allowing  them  to  suffer  for  water;  and  when 
hardened-off  any  that  are  in  small  pots  may  be  shifted  into  a 
larger  size,  or  those  in  lar^e  pots  may  have  the  balls  reduced  and 
be  returned  to  the  same  sized  pots.    The  plants  should  be  placed 
on  ashes  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  duly  watered,  and  sprinkled 
overhead  every  afternoon,  which  will  cause  them  to  start  grovring 
freely,  and  when  the  plants  are  well  furnished  with  roots  thev 
shoula  be  placed  in  an  open  situation  and  be  well  supplied  witn 
water,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  cold  and  wet  necessitates 
their  removal  to  more  suitable  quarters.    In  favourable  autumns 
fine  fruit  may  be  obtained  by  placing  the  plants  in  a  sheltered 
sonny  situation  in  4-feet  beds  with  2-feet  alleys  between,  putting 
three  rows  of  plants  in  a  bed  16  inches  apart,  the  outer  rows 
9  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  bed,  rendering  the  soil  firm  about 
the  balls,  and  giving  a  good  watering.    Keep  the  plants  clear  of 
weeds  and  runners,  and  after  the  early  part  of  September  place  a 
plant  protector  4  feet  wide  over  each  bed  and  admit  air  moderately, 
tmssing-up  the  fruit  to  bring  it  to  the  light.    In  most  localities 
autumn  fniit  is  more  certain  ftv>m  plants  in  pots,  which  from 
t:heir  portability  can  be  accommodated  with  positions  suitable  to 
^he  swelling  and  ripening. 

FLOWBR  0ARDE5. 

The  weather  has  undergone  a  desirable  change^  the  wind  being 

^^iresterly  accoxnpanied  by  rain,  which  has  made  it  favourable  for 

liedding-out.    One  of  the  greatest  errors  of  modem  flower  p^ardens 

ifl  their  extreme  stiffness  and  flatness,  with  too  much  intricacy  in 

arrangement,  which  require  close  scrutiny  to  comprehend  the 

arrangement,  having  at  a  distance  a  matted  appearance  and  a  lack 

of  clearly  defined  mies  of  colour.    To  obviate  the  monotony  of 

level  surfaces  introduce  a  few  tall-glowing  plants,  such  as  Palms 

of  the  greenhouse  kinds,  Dracsenas,  Yuccas,  Acacia  lophantha, 

mielianthus,  Aralias,  dca,  which  improve  formal  arrangements 

and  add  wonderfully  to  the  effectiveness  of  stiff  designs  byim- 

Smarting  ^raoe  and  elegance.    To  prevent  injury  from  winds  all 

fall-growm^  plants  should  be  staked  as  soon  as  planted  ;  indeed, 

all  subtropical  plants  should  have  sheltered  situations  and  be 

securely  staked.    Herbaceous  plants  are  often  neglected  in  thin- 

xiing-out  and  tying-up  the  growths,  which  should  be  attended  to 

in  good  time  so  as  to  allow  uie  shoots  to  attain  full  development. 

Sow  hardy  annuals  for  late  fiowering,  also  lOgnonette  and  Sweet 

Peas.    Most  kinds  of  biennials  and  perenniaS  may  yet  be  sown, 

the  earlier  the  better.    Dahlias  should  be  planted  out  in  rich  soil, 

tying  them  to  stakes,  and  also  Hollyhocks,  seed  of  which  may  be 

sown  and  the  seedlings  raised  in  heat  and  planted  out.    Insert 

cuttines  of  double  Wallflowers,  Rockets,  and  Sweet  Williams 

under  nandglasses,  and  shade  them.    Keep  a  Bharp  look-out  for 

caterpillars  on  Roses,  and  for  aphides,  washing  for  the  latter  with 

tobacco  water,  handpicking   or  squeezing  for  the   caterpillars. 

Well  mulch  the  ground  about  the  plants  after  the  buds  show, 

and  water  copiously  if  the  weather  be  dry.    Let  there  be  no  delay 

in  planting  Stocks,  Asters,  Ac,  as  soon  as  they  become  ready. 

How  frequently,  and  keep  the  edgings  trimmed  and  the  walks 

well  rollM  and  nee  of  weeds. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Greenhouse. — ^Nothing  taxes  the  power  of  the  plant  so  much  as 
the  formation  of  seed,  hence  the  necessity  of  removing  the  seed 
pods  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over,  which  if  neglected  in  the 
case  of   hardwooded  plants  until  the  seeds  are  formed  has  a 
disastrous  effect.    Lose  no  time,  therefore,  in  removing  the  de- 
cayed flowers,  at  the  same  time  shortening  anv  irregularities  of 
growth.    Epacrises,  Cytisuses,  and  Acacias  should  be  pruned  into 
shape,  but  such  as  are  of  comparatively  small  annual  growth 
must  merely  have  the  straggling  growth  removed.    Azaleas  re- 
quiring larger  pots  should  oe  shifted  shortly  after  flowering,  as 
they  will  then  be   making  roots  freely;   and  although   they 
succeed  better  in  smaller  pots  for  years  than  manv  hardwooded 
plants,  yet  cramping  small  plants  at  the  roots  seldom  results  in 
fine  specimens,  as  they  become  stunted  in  growth,  fiower  pro- 
fusely, and  die.    Good  fibrous  peat  is  the  only  suitable  compost, 
with  about  a  sixth  of  crystal  sand.    The  new  soil  must  be  made 
quite  as  firm  as  the  ball,  or  the  water  will  pass  through  it  without 
wettine  the  ball  where  the  roots  are.    Not  only  Azaleas  but  many 
other  kinds  of  plants  that  form  solid  masses  of  roots  die  from 
light  potting.    Plants  making  growth  should  be  sprinkled  over- 
head morning  and  afternoon,  and  have  shade  from  bright  sun  to 
prevent  the  leaves  from  becoming  brown,  otherwise  the  more 
light  the  plants  receive  the  more  solidified  will  be  the  wood  and 
the  prospect  of  fiowers.    Camellias  in  fuU  growth  will  be  the 
better  for  a  little  extra  warmth  and  plenty  of  moisture,  especially 
at  the  roots,  with  shade  from  powerful  sun ;  any  weakly  plants 
must  not  be  watered  too  much,  or  they  will  not  add  to  their  roots, 
but  will  very  likely  lose  the  few  they  have.    Any  early  plants 
that  have  set  their  buds  should  be  removed  to  more  airy  quarters, 
and  if  potting  be  contemplated  it  should  be  done  before  the  buds 
are  at  all  large,  or  in  all  probability  a  check  will  be  given  likely 
to  cause  them  to  drop.    Show,  Spotted,  Regal,  and  Fancy  Pelar- 
goniums should  be  dosely  scanned  for  aphis  before  they  come 
mto  flower,  and  if  there  be  the  least  trace  fumigate,  for  to  do  so 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom  is  to  cause  the  majority  of  the  petals 
to  fall  off.    Assist  plants  in  flower,  as  well  as  those  that  have 
been  stom)ed  for  late  flowering,  with  weak  liquid  manure.    Gut- 
tings  of  Zonals  intended  for  winter  flowering  should  be  inserted, 
also  Heliotropes  and  Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige.    Chrysanthemums 
should  receive  their  final  potting  at  once,  employing  eood  turfy- 
loam  with  about  a  fifth  of  well-rotted  dung  and  a  daSh.  of  bone 
dust,  with  sand  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  loam.    In 
addition  to  the  one  large  crock  over  the  hole,  half -inch  bones  may 
be  advantageously  employed  for  drainage.     Place  the  i>ot8  on 
ashes  in  the  full  sun  and  sheltered  from  winds,  never  allowing  the 
plants  to  become  dry. 

florists'  flowers. 
Auriculas. — As  the  general  practice  amongst  growers  is  to  re- 
pot at  this  season,  and  as  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  few  hints 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  who  ^ow  these  beautiful 
flowers.  Opinions  used  to  be  much  more  divided  than  the^  are 
now  as  to  the  correct  time  for  this  operation,  some  defemng  it 
until  Atigust,  because  they  thought  that  early  potting  encouraged 
autumn  blooming,  and  that  when  potted  in  May  or  June  they  had 
too  long  a  period  to  remain  in  the  same  compost ;  but,  at  any  rate 
in  the  south  of  England,  it  has  been  found,  owinpp  to  various  causes, 
better  to  repot  at  the  earlier  time.  The  first  pomt  to  be  particular 
about — indeed  on  which  the  growth  of  the  plant  depends  more  than 
anything  else,  is  the  quality  of  the  loam ;  good  fibrous  loam,  such 
as  is  to  he  had  from  Epping  Forest,  or  the  top  spit  of  a  pasture 
where  the  soil  is  good  and  decayed,  is  the  most  desirable.  The  best 
we  ever  saw  used  was  gathered  on  a  mountain  where  the  pasture 
formed  a  thin  layer  of  about  2  inches  on  the  rocky  limestone  soil. 
The  next  important  point  is  thorough  drainage ;  a  good  piece  of 
broken  pot  or  a  hollow  oyster  shell  over  the  hole^  and  tiien  a  good 
supply  of  broken  pots,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a  piece  of  sphagnum 
to  prevent  the  soil  washing  down  amongst  the  pots.  Auriculas 
will  bear  a  good  deal  of  frost,  but  they  cannot  stand  damp.  The 
compost  we  use  is  three  parts  loam,  one  leaf  soU,  and  one  weU- 
decayed  cow  dung,  sifting  only  the  leaf  soil,  as  sticks  and  other 
extraneous  things  are  apt  to  get  mixed  with  it,  chopping  the  loam 
and  cow  dung,  and  incorporating  all  well  together.  Uare  must 
have  been  taken  that  the  material  used  have  not  been  exposed  to 
the  wet,  as  this  is  apt  to  wash  all  the  good  out  of  them.  In 
letting  care  should  be  taken  that  the  pots  are  clean,  and  that  too 
large  pots  are  not  used.  A  pot  4  inches  across  inside  the  rim  is  a 
good  size  for  most  full  grown  plants  ;  a  few  may  take  a  size 
larger,  but  there  is  less  risk  of  stagnation  about  the  roots  with  a 
pot  a  little  too  small  than  with  one  a  little  too  large.  The  plants 
should  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil  in  which  tiiey  nave  been,  the 
tap  root  cut  where  it  has  grown  too  long,  and  the  roots  generally 
shortened.  When  the  pot  has  been  about  three-quarters  filled 
with  the  compost  the  plant  should  be  placed  on  it,  the  roots  spread 
out  evenly  over  it,  and  then  filled  in.  Rather  firm  potting  is  best, 
for  it  prevents  the  water  running  away  so  quickly  in  dry  weather, 
and  if  the  drainage  be  good  there  is  no  fear  of  its  remaining  too 
long  in  the  soil.  When  the  plants,  or  any  number  of  them,  have 
been  potted  they  should  be  placed  for  a  few  days  in  a  close  frame 
after  oeing  watered,  the  frame  being  in  a  position  facing  the  north, 
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BO  as  to  keep  them  cool  daring  the  summer  months.  They  should 
then  have  all  the  air  they  can.  and  be  kept  clean  ;  the  larger 
leaves  will  gradually  decay,  and  should  be  taken  off  as  they  be- 
come yellow.  Green  flj  should  be  watched  for  and  brushed  off, 
and  snails  guarded  against. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Ant.  Roozen  A  Son,  Overyeen  near  Haarlem,  Holland. — General 
Bulb  and  Plant  Catalogue. 
Stuart,  Kein,  ^  Allan,  Kelso.— (Genera/  Plant  Catalogue. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

All  ootrespondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  *'The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unaroidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 
Cozrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects, 
and  should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at 
once.  All  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  pap<»r  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions 
through  the  post. 

AURICULAS  (O.  A).— You  had  better  purchase  named  varieties,  and  from 
these  you  can  if  you  choose  sftve  seed,  and  by  judiciously  feitilisiup  you 
may  succeed  in  laiaing  varieties  of  merit.  The  plants  shonhl  im  iMJtted  at 
once  in  clean,  rather  small,  and  well-drained  pot**,  employing  a  cornpost  of 
about  three  parts  of  fibrous  loam  aiid  oue  part  of  wry  much  liecayed 
manure,  the  whole  being  iucorporatcd  with  crushed  charcoal  so  oh  to  keep 
the  compost  porous.  The  plants  should  Ikj  placed  in  a  fnune  by  them*ielve«, 
and  it  may  be  kept  rather  clooofor  a  short  time  until  thev  l>ecoTiio  established 
in  the  fresh  acil,  when  air  must  be  admitted  freely.  In  pottiiu?  most  of  the 
soil  may  be  cnunbled  and  shaken  away.  The  main  stein-ruot  in  old  plants 
may  be  growing  too  long,  or  the  baae  may  be  turning  black  and  decayed. 
In  either  case  shorten  back  to  where  it  is  sound,  and  daub  the  part  cut  with 
charcoal  dust,  and  also  any  cuts  of  offsets  from  the  stem.  Shorten  but 
sparingly  the  longest  fibres  if  fresh,  llemove  ail  in  the  least  siciily  or 
decayed.  In  draining  the  pot  place  tlie  draining  crock  with  its  curvetl  side 
over  the  hole.  If  there  is  from  1  inch  to  lA  inch  of  drainage  al>ovc  propwrly 
placed,  the  smallest  uppermost,  and  covered  with  a  spriukhng  of  moss,  ther'e 
will  be  no  clogging  of  the  drainage.  Place  some  compost  in  the  pot,  hold 
the  plant  In  it,  regulate  the  roots  oil  over  the  space,  and  shake  tlieeoil  among 
them,  settling  it  by  striking  the  pot  on  the  bench,  and  tbeu  firm  the  soil  a 
little  with  the  fingers,  and  especially  near  the  collar  of  the  plant.  Place  the 
pots  on  a  raised  platform  on  rough  coal  ashes  beneath  tlic  liplit-*  of  the  frame, 
which  should  be  set  with  a  north-east  aspect ;  water  with  a  fine  rose,  and 
keep  them  rather  clo^e  and  shaded  in  the  morning  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  As  soon  as  fresh  growth  is  proceeding  tlic  shawling  may  be  liispenaed 
with.  More  air  may  be  given  at  first,  and  then  tlic  sashes  nmy  be  taken  off 
completely ;  the  frame  being  elevated  on  bricks  tbat  the  air  may  have  frw 
access  all  round  the  pots.  Let  waterings  be  duly  given,  the  surface  soil  fre- 
quently stirred,  decayed  leaves  removeil,  and  slugs  and  worms  hnnt<«l  out. 
If  the  position  is  at  all  exposed  to  the  mi<lday  or  afternoon  sun  singling  will 
be  required  in  the  hottest  hours.  Mild  warm  rams  wiil  be  beuericial,  but 
heavy  rains  must  be  guarded  against  either  by  canvas  or  ghvsa. 

Cultivation  op  Dion^a  muscipula  (/cfom).— This  httlc  plant  requires 
a  mixture  of  peat  and  live  sphagnum  in  a  shallow  p<n,  provjJint.' a  good 
drainage  of  potsherds,  the  plants  being  placed  on  tiio  surface  uf  tiie  moss. 
The  pot  should  stand  in  a  pan  of  water  and  be  covered  with  a  bellt^lass.  and 
the  best  position  for  it  is  the  cool  end  of  a  stove  or  Orchid  house,  being 
carefol  not  to  allow  it  to  become  dry. 

6BRAKIC3IB  (O.  O.  iJ.).— We  presume  you  require  the  plants  t/»  flower  in 
pots  ;  if  so,  pot  them  firmly  in  turfy  loam  and  very  much  decaNcd  uianme, 
two-thirds  of  the  fbrraer  to  one-third  of  the  latter,  and  jjloce'  tbcm  on  a 
shelf  near  tlie  ghiss  in  a  light  well-ventilate<l  house  or  in  a  cold  frame. 
Water  them  carefully  until  they  are  esUbhshe-l  in  the  fresh  soil,  and  then 
more  copiously  ;  and  pinch  out  the  leii'lim:  shooth  as  is  noceisory  to  secure 
bushy  plants.  They  will  grow  more  luxuriantly  if  planted  out,  but  will  not 
flower  nearly  so  profusely  as  if  grown  in  pots. 

LADY  MlDDLKTON  CARNATION  (G.  J/.  If'.).— See  reply  to  other  correspon- 
dents on  page  409  of  our  last  week's  issue. 

AURICUI^  Frame  (5.  ami  o/Vtv«).— 8ee  notes  in  anotlier  column.  The 
^o  of  the  frame  depends  entirely  on  the  numtjer  of  plants  to  bo  cultivated. 
During  the  summer  month.s  the  plants  thrive  atlmirably  in  an  or(liuar\' 
™ne  such  as  is  used  for  growijig  Cucum»>ers,  shelves  being  formed  in  the 
frame  so  that  the  plants  are  within  6  inches  of  the  glass.  Moveable  frames 
are  very  useful,  as  tbey  can  bo  jjlaced  in  different  osix'cts  as  may  be  ro<iuirod 
to  advance  or  retard  tbe  ^r-nvth  of  the  plants.  They  cannot  be  kept  too 
cool  during  the  sultrj'  mouths  of  sommer. 

Melons  Overluxuriant  (A.  B.  C.).-T!io  cracking  of  the  stem?  is  i)ro- 
bably  due  to  the  excessive  richnes.^  of  the  soil  and  the  supplies  of  li(iuid 
manure.  Withhold  the  liquid  manure  and  make  the  soil  of  the  l)eti  very 
firm,  and  you  will  arrest  the  luxuriance  of  the  i)iants  and  thus  prevent  the 
fruit  cracking  as  >iviell  as  tlje  stems.  Carrtjts  :it)wn  now  be<M>me  quite  large 
enough  for  culinary  purposes.  It  is  of  little  ase  dustiug  plants  with  lime 
during  the  day  to  destroy  sings,  but  if  you  apply  the  lime  at  nipht  or  about 
daylight  in  the  morning  you  will  destroy  hKudreds  of  the  marauders  when 
they  are  feedmg. 

EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS  (O.  L.  J/.).— Sufficient  evidence  lias  been  pub- 
lished proving  that  the  tree  referred  to  cannot  Ih?  df-jKUi-Jed  on  for  cultiva- 
llou  in  this  couiitrj'.  Even  in  sheltered  positions  sttutb  of  ly>n<k»n  scarcely 
any  sjwcimens  have  survived,  while  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
the  dfcstructiou  of  the  trees  has,  we  believe,  been  complete. 

Hardy  Tkrennials  (^.  (7.).— To  flower  at  the  end  of  .June,  the  follow- 
mg,  which  may  l)e  raised  from  seed,  should  be  sown  without  further  dfhiy  in 
moderately  rich  fine  soil  iu  the  open  ground,  selecting  a  sheltered  iiituation  • 


Antirrhinum  majus  van.,  ^Campanula  calycanthema  and  rax.  alba,  c^n^ 
tion  vara.,  Chelone  bartaata  ooccinea.  Delphinium  formosnm,  D.  grandiflonm 
ooelcstinum.  *Dianthus  chinensis  flore-pleno,  Genm  ooccineam,  G.  atima- 
guineum  flore-pleno,  Lathyrus  latifolins  iwid  var.  albns,  Lupintis  poiypbyllv 
and  var.  albus.  Lychnis  chalce<lonica,  L.  Haageana  hybrido,  Myointis  di». 
sjtifiora,  CEnothera  macrooarpo.  Pansy  vara.,  Poitstemon  vara.,  Phbx  decu. 
sata  vars.,  Piootee,  Fotentilla  double,  Pyrethrum  double.  Sweet  William  tul, 
Verbena  venosa.    Those  marked  with  a  star  are  biennials. 

Grape  Bunches  Curling  (Aston).— It  mainly  results  from  oiuiiieoci 
wood,  the  treatment  not  being  such  as  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  good  ooq. 
dition  BO  as  to  secure  the  thorough  development  of  the  buds ;  bat  it  not 
infrequently  results  from  tlie  roots  being  in  a  cold  border  whibt  the  how  ta 
SO^  to  30^  higher  in  temperotnre.  We  think  the  latter  is  the  canw  in  jo« 
case,  as  the  border,  after  the  roots  were  brought  nearer  tlte  surface.  \m  baa 
uncovered  all  the  winter.  It  ccrtainlv  ought  to  have  been  protected  Nritk 
some  dry  material,  such  as  leaves  or  litter.  We  can  only  8ai;ge»t  that  tke 
wood  be  thoroughly  ripened,  and  that  the  border  be  ])rotected  in  tlw  fotoR 
during  winter.  The  thick  rough  glass  is  not  favourable  to  the  ripening  of 
the  wood. 

AKRIAL  Roots  on  Vine  Bods  (if.  iT.).— No  injury  will  rwnlt  to  tbe 
crop  or  foliage  by  the  removal  of  the  roots  proceeding  from  tbe  rods,  bat  «e 
should  remove  tiiem  gradually,  as  it  is  clewr  tliat  the  true  roots  are  not  too 
plentiful,  hence  Nature  seeks  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  adveutitiooi  roots  on 
the  stems.  Despite  your  dictum  that  the  rootii  are  not  doe  to  lynoging, 
we  may  suggest  that  the  weather  has  been  such  as  to  preclude  vestiktion, a 
closer  atmosphere  having  to  be  maintained  than  is  either  usual  or  dennUe. 

Primulas  after  Flowerino  (.4nia/a/r).— They  m^  be  pUced  oatdoon 
on  ashes  in  a  position  shaded  from  midday  siui ;  and  the  old  troases  beii^ 
removed  tbe  plants  will  flower  again  in  late  summer.  Ova  correBpondent 
suggests  that  the  writers  to  the  Journal  should  always  give  tlie  oountj  it 
least  from  wldch  tbey  write. 

Plants  fob  tiib  Back  Wall  of  a  CoNSEBV.iTORT  (An  Eighutnrimn 
SuJjsciHUr). — Lapageria  rosea,  L.  alba,  Habrothamuus  f aacicalaha,  H.  anns- 
tiacus,  Biguonia  (Tecoma)  jasmuioidcssplendida,and  Bhynchospennuin  )■»• 
minuidcs.  For  a  shailed  wall  Camellias  arc  very  suitable.  Tbe  fiabrotlia&> 
nuses  would  be  most  suitable  for  the  wider  spaces. 

House  for  Roses  (Tho4.  iT.).— The  house  as  sliown  in  the  eectioo  viS 
answer  perfectly  for  Roses,  means  being  provided  for  free  ventilation  at  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  house,  every  other  light  in  front  being  made  to  open,  tboae 
at  the  top  op^iing  the  full  length  of  the  house,  the  lights  bemg  aboot  i  feci 
wide. 

Paxsies  (H.  G.  B.).  —  8hov  AriuiM.-^The  following  propertiei  ne  nib- 
mi  tted  by  the  Scottish  Pansy  Society  :  Form. — The  outline  abooid  be  a 
perfect  circle,  and  free  of  ever>'  notch,  serrature,  or  uneveuiMM,  tbe  petals 
lying  close  and  evenly'  on  each  other.  Texture.— The  petals  should  be  tlud(, 
and  of  a  rich  glossy  velvety  api^arancc.  Colour.  — In  all  tvk*o-colonrwl 
flowers  the  ground  colour  (of  whatever  shade)  should  be  perfectly  alike  m 
all  the  three  lower  petals,  and  should  be  circular  and  of  eqiuU  width  betvea 
the  blotch  and  the  belt  in  the  three  lower  petals.  Belting.— Tbe  belt  r 
margin  should  be  exactly  the  some  shade  as  the  two  top  petals,  and  whether 
broad  or  narrow  should  be  of  oqual  breiulth  throughout,  without  mnuiog 
into  or  flushing  \*ith  ground  colour.  Blotch. — The  blotch  ehould  be  deiue 
and  solid  and  of  circular  character,  free  from  all  running  into  or  throogh 
the  ground  colour,  or  the  eye.  Eye.— This  should  be  bright  gold  or  onni^ 
and  solid,  witliout  mixing  or  running  into  the  blotch,  and  should  be  exacUf 
in  the  centre  of  the  bloom.  Hiisc.~The  larger  bloom  (other  properties  beiag 
equal)  should  be  the  better,  but  no  flower  should  be  considered  lit  for  ood- 
lK:tition  under  1^  inch  diameter.  Selfs.  —  Of  whatever  colour  shook!  te 
of  the  some  shade  throughout,  in  yellow,  wliite,  blue,  or  any  other  shade,  tbe 
detiser  the  blotch  the  better.  Faru-y  PansUs  are  characterised  by  briUiaal 
colours,  those  colours,  however,  not  l)eing  defined  acconling  to  the  aboie 
standard.  The  flowers  are  usually  very  large,  but  lack  tlie  form  and  fob- 
stsjioe  of  petal  of  the  Show  varieties,  it  is  of  importauoe  that  Fancy 
Pausies  have  a  large  dense  blotch  and  solid  eye,  not  mixing  or  running  isto 
the  blotch.  The  blooms  sent  belong  to  the  Fancy  section.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  name  varieties  of  florists*  flowers.  Probably  yours  are  not 
named  varieties  at  all. 

Mabel  Morrison  Rose  (F.  W.  /).).— it  can  be  obtained  from  moit  <rf 
the  Rose-growing  nurserymen.  We  recently  observed  it  in  Mr.  W.  Pul's 
collection  at  Waltham  Cross. 

W^iNDOW  Plants  (-4  C^Ua{;fr).—The  change  of  the  leaves  to  irWch  yon 
refer  is  caused  by  the  atmosphere  of  your  room  being  drier  than  that  of  the 
houses  in  which  the  plants  had  previously  been  growing.  We  aaiicipttad 
this,  and  hence  advised  the  very  frequent  sponging  of  the  foUagetokwa 
as  much  as  possible  the  injury  which  plants  usually  receive  wlien  ranofed 
from  moist  plant  houses  to  dry  dwellings.  We  can  onl}'  advise  yontopn>- 
coed  with  your  carefjil  treatment  of  wotering  and  siMingiug.  You  may  i»e 
the  water  at  a  temperature  of  100^,  or  sllglitly  warmer  than  new  milk.  Yoo 
had  tietter  not  repot  the  plants,  at  least  until'  they  commence  growing  ntli 
some  freedom,  and  mind  tbat  the  soil  does  not  become  too  dry.  Porisg 
genial  showers  they  would  be  benefited  by  being  placed  out  of  doors  for  » 
short  time,lmt  not  when  the  rain  is  of  a  drenching  character  nor  theweatba 
cold.  Having  become  inured  to  their  new  quarters  your  plants  will  probably 
now  improve  and  may  yet  prow  freely.  For  the  schedule  you  require  write 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Salisbuy  Square,  FW 
Street,  London. 

Insect  on  Pear  Trees  (F.  5.).— Without  seeing  specimeiis  of  the  ioiact 
\\'e  cannot  inform  you  what  it  is,  and  tliere  are  no  insects  upon  the  toacei 
sent.  The  leaves  appear  to  have  been  punctured  in  xiita  early  atages,asfl 
liiey  cannot  now  bo  rest4jre<l  to  health.  As  a  prcventiTe  of  farther  injay 
we  should  syringe  tlie  trees  with  soft  soap  and  quassia  water,  diswlviag 
2  ozs.  of  soft  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  adding  the  quassia  water  made  as 
rpcommeiide<l  to  "  T.  H.  S."  last  week  on  page  409.  Syringe  tbe  trees 
thoroughly  twice  a  week. 

ANT8  IN  MELON  FRA^^E  (Afrtrnfl/A^).— Tlicy  areTprydffflcnlt  tocndlcste. 
Sprinkle  sulphur  and  tobacco  powder  freely  on  the  soil  where  the  ants  vt 
must  numerous. 

Names  of  Fruit  (IT,  Pickrr).—\,  Winter  Greening:  2, Dnmelov^ Serf- 
ling  ;  6,  Catshead.    The  numbers  ought  to  have  been  .attached  to  tbe  fruit 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS  (//.  W.  /).).— 1,  Lastrea  atrata;  8,  Pteris  serrulatt; 
4,  S|)ecimen  insuflicient,  but  it  resembles  Pteris  umbrosa;  6,  Adiantam  ^ 
b<;'.sceiis ;  6,  Pteris  semilata  cristata.    Those  are  the  names  of  the  fcnis»  brt 
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we  are  not  quite  certain  that  the  numbers  are  correct ;  for,  being  written 
with  pencil  on  tiasue  paper,  they  were  nearly  illegible.  (A.  C.).— 1,  Erica 
meditemuiea  camea ;  2,  Spiraea  pninifolia  flore-pleno  ;  o,  Omplialodcs  vcma ; 
4,  Pemettja  mncrouata ;  8,  Too  withered  for  identltication ;  6,  Kerria 
japonica  llore-pleno ;  7,  Sedum  hispanicum  glau<5um.  (C.  B.).—l,  Amaryllis 
fcnrmoeissima  (JacobRa  Lily) ;  2,  Diplacus  glntinosns  Prince  of  Orange ;  3, 
Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata ;  4,  We  think  is  Salria  argentea,  but  the 
specimen  is  not  sufficient  for  identiftcation.  (J.  II.).~Yo\a  plants  are  :— 
1,  DoUchos  lignosus ;  2,  Metrosideros  tioribunda ;  3,  Chrygauthemnm  fru- 
taacens ;  4,  Cuphea  platyccntra ;  5  resembles  Acacia  falcata ;  6,  Swainsonia 
•P«q'es  but  we  cannot  determine  it  without  flowers.  (T.  ir.  S.).~lt  is  im- 
ppMlble  for  us  to  name  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  and  other  florists'  flowers. 
Besides,  if  we  could  have  aided  you*  the  flowers  had  shed  their  petals  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  identification  of  the  varieties  utterly  impossible. 
If  jou  %nd  flowers  in  good  condition  to  the  florist  of  whom  you  obtained 
the  plants  he  would  probably  be  able  to  name  them  on  comparing  them  with 
the  varieties  in  his  collection.  (7*.  C/<^a«iM).— Staphylea  pinnata.  {F.  Taylor). 
— ^1,  Platyloma  falcata ;  2,  Asplenium  longiffiimum  ;  3,  Pteris  cretica  albo- 
lineata;  4,  A  Selaginella,  but  too  much  drawn  for  us  to  recognise  the 
qwcies;  5  resembles  Asplenium  formosom.  (M.  A.).—\f  Kerria  japonica 
fl.-pL ;  2,  A  Thuja,  probably  T.  Lobbiona ;  3,  Medieago  maculata ;  4,  Vibur- 
num plicatnm  ;  5,  Mespilus  germanica.  {Ramalho).  —  The  Fern  was  too 
withered  for  identification.  (//.  Williamt).—2t  Alyssum  saxatile ;  4,  Spiraea 
pmnifolia  IL-pl. ;  6,  fierberis  Darwini.  The  otJier  specimens  were  insufRcient 
tor  identification.  (7.  J/.).— 1»  Rhynchospcrmum  jasminoides;  2,  Camassia 
LeichtUni ;  3,  Tradescantia  zebrina ;  4,  Asplenium  martaum ;  ft,  Ficus  elas- 
tioa.  (/.  C.).— 1,  Cardamine  pratensis  ;  2,  HyacintlniB  nutans  ;  3.  Yibnruuni 
Opulus;  4,  Leycesteria  fonnosa;  5,  liibes  aureum  ;  6,  Veronica  serpyllifolia. 

( ).— The  one  "with  the  hirper  leaves  is  Eupatorium  riparium  ;  the  other 

is  Pemettya  augustifolia.      (i^.  Lovejoy).—QtT%aKa  padus,  an  ornamental 
dead  nous  tree. 
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THE   SHOEING  OF  FARM  HORSES. 

{Continued  from  jiage  410.) 

HA%^5G  given  copious  extracts  from  Mr.  William  Miles's  essay 
on  the  practical  ehoeing  of  horses,  we  now  proceed  to  make 
quotations  from  an  excellent  article  upon  the  same  subject, 
"The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to  keep  it  Healthy,"  by  Gkorge 
Fleming,  F.R.C.V.S.,  2nd  Life  Guards.  This  we  consider  the 
atest  attempt  to  illustrate  the  combined  value  and  importance 
of  sound  healthy  feet  for  horses,  and  how  to  maintain  them  in 
practical  usefulness,  including  also  a  description  of  the  structure 
of  the  horse's  foot.  The  practical  mode  of  shoeing  will  be  seen 
to  be  somewhat  different  in  some  important  respects  from  our 
prerious  quotations,  there  being  an  evident  originality  about 
them,  and  given  in  very  decided  lang^jage,  at  once  exhibiting 
the  ideas  of  a  highly  cultivated  intellect  supported  by  a  long 
practical  experience. 

In  describing  the  horse's  foot  Mr.  Fleming  observes,  "  The  hoof 
itself  is  a  beautiful  structure,  and  bears  evidence  of  design  in 
every  part.     The  wall  or  crust — the  part  seen  when  the  foot  is 
placed  on  the  ground — is  fibrous,  the  fibres  growing  downwards 
from  the  coronet  to  the  ground,  each  fibre  being  more  or  less  of 
a  hollow  tube.    The  hoof  fibres  are  composed  of  microscopical 
liom  cells  arranged  vertically,  while  the  fibres  themselves  are 
united  into  one  mass  by  similar  cells  laid  horizontally,  the  diffe- 
rent direction  of  the  fibre  cells  and  inter-fibrous  cells  forming  a 
secure  bond  of  union,  preventing  splitting  and  fracture,  and  caus- 
ing the  wall  of  the  foot  to  wear  better  and  bite  the  ground 
sharper.     The  horn  of  the  sole  and  frog — the  parts  which  are 
towards  the  ground  when  the  horse  is  standing — is  similarly 
composed  of  fibres  passing  in  the  same  direction,  and  constructed 
in  the  same  manner,  though  they  are  softer  and  possess  other 
trifling  peculiarities.    Into  the  upper  end  of  each  fibre  of  wall 
sole,  and  frog  is  inserted  a  fine  minute  process  given  off  from 
the  living  sensitive  membrane  within  the  hoof;  this  process  is 
made  up  of  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  and  it  secretes  the  horn 
fibre." 

The  evils  of  ordinary  shoeing  are  due  to  erroneous  notions  and 
a  desire  to  make  fine  work.  By  the  majority  of  farriers  the  foot 
of  ffae  horse  is  looked  upon  as  little  if  anything  more  than  an  in- 
sensible block  of  horn,  which  they  inay  carve  and  mutilate  with 
imptmity  and  as  suits  thear  fancy.  Not  content  with  rasping 
or  chiselling  away  the  most  important  and  essential  part  of  the 
wall  the  farrier  must  needs,  to  "  finish "  his  work  in  an  artistic- 
like  manner,   rasp  the  remaining  portion  up  to  the  hair,  thus 


removing  the  smooth  dense  surface,  which  stands  pretty  much  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  hoof  that  the  bark  does  to  a  tree.  A 
strange  notion  also  prevails  among  grooms  and  farriers  that  the 
fr<^  should  not  touch  the  ground,  and  if  it  does  it  "will  cause  the 
horse  to  go  lame,  hence  they  take  every  care  that  it  shall  not  do 
so  by  paring  it  away  as  much  as  possible,  or  by  thickening  the 
heels  of  the  shoe.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  cases  of  "  navicular  disease  "  and  **  thrush  **  are  more 
or  less  directly  due  to  paring  and  preventing  tiie  frog  reaching 
the  ground. 

The  true  principles  of  shoeing  consist  in  keeping  the  foot 
healthy  and  sound.  The  wall  of  the  hoof  is  continually  growing 
do^-nwards,  and  would  grow  to  an  indefinite  length  if  it  was  not 
worn  by  the  ground  when  the  horse  is  in  the  unshod  state.  In 
the  shod  condition  it  grows  at  about  the  same  rate,  but  the  shoe 
prevents  it  being  worn,  and  every  time  the  horse  has  to  be  re-shod 
the  superfluous  horn  which  has  accnmnlated  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  wall  since  the  last  shoeing  has  to  be  removed  by  the  rasp. 
This,  it  is  strenuously  contended,  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  the 
way  of  rasping  and  cutting  ;  in  reducing  the  wall  to  a  proper  length, 
and  so  preserving  the  natural  angle  and  direction  of  the  hoof, 
should  consist  the  principal  item  of  the  farrier's  skill.  As  a  general 
rule  the  wall  shoiUd  be  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  unpared  sole. 
The  sole  and  frog  should  on  no  account  be  pared  or  touched  by 
the  knife,  nor  should  the  heels  be  "  opened."  The  homy  sole  and 
frog  unlike  the  wall  do  not  grow  indefinitely,  but  when  they  have 
attained  a  certain  thickness  they  throw  off  the  superfluous  or  old 
horn  in  flakes  or  scales.  This  natural  thickness  of  the  sole  and 
frog  horn  is  an  absolutely  essential  condition  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  foot  in  health  and  its  protection  from  injury  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  diminished  by  the  farrier's  knife  so  the  foot  will 
suffer.  Not  only  does  the  solid  horn  play  a  most  important 
part  in  protecting  the  sensitive  parts  it  covers  from  injury,  but 
the  semi-detached  flakes  it  is  always  throwing  off  render  great 
service,  by  acting  as  so  many  spring  shields  when  the  horse 
puts  his  sole  on  stones  or  hard  unlevel  ground,  and  also  by 
retaining  wet.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  natural  and  ever 
present  "stopping,"  which  keeps  the  horn  beneath  moist  and 
supple.  Every  flake  on  sole  and  frog  therefore  is  valuable,  and 
though  these  may  appear  untidy  to  some  eyes,  yet  by  leaving 
the  hole  and  frog  unpared  the  farrier  is  spared  some  useless  and 
pernicious  labour.  Whatever  pattern  the  shoe  may  af^ume  it 
should  not  be  bevelled  on  the  foot  surface,  so  as  to  throw  the  weight 
on  the  margin  of  the  foot,  and  leave  a  wide  space  between  it  and 
the  sole.  The  upper  or  foot  surface  of  the  shoe  ought  to  be  a 
plane  surface,  resting  alike  on  the  wall  and  the  border  of  the  sole, 
as  the  latter  is  well  adapted  for  weight-bearing,  and  the  more  the 
weight  is  distributed  over  the  lower  face  of  the  hoof  the  better 
can  the  foot  perform  its  functions.  This  applies  more  particularly 
of  course  to  the  fore  foot ;  not  onlv  does  this  kind  of  shoe  assist 
the  foot  better  than  the  bevelled  shoe,  but  it  prevents  suction  in 
heavy  ground,  and  gives  no  lodgment  for  stones,  &c.,  as  well  as 
yielding  other  advantages  of  a  less  noticeable  kind.  The  shoe 
should  be  fitted  to  the  outline  of  the  foot.  If  the  wall  has  been 
reduced  to  its  proper  length  the  shoe  should  follow  the  shape  of 
the  hoof,  projecting  slightly  beyond  it  if  anything,  so  that  no 
horn  will  require  to  be  rasped  from  the  front  of  the  hoof  when  the 
shoe  has  been  nailed  on.  In  fitting  the  shoe  the  coaptation  be- 
tween it  and  the  hoof  should  be  as  close  as  possible.  This  can  be 
readily  secured  by  applying  the  shoe  at  a  high  temperature  and 
for  the  briefest  space  of  time  to  the  part  upon  which  it  is  to  rest. 
By  this  means  the  inequalities  on  the  horn  can  be  perceived  and 
removed  by  the  rasp,  and  when  quite  level  another  brief  applica- 
tion of  the  hot  shoe  fuses  the  horn  into  a  hard  level  surface, 
capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  metal  during  wear.  This 
'*  hot  fitting,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  unmuti- 
lated  hoof,  and  possesses  such  great  advantages  that  it  is  to  be 
commend«i,  because  by  "cold  fitting"  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
such  an  intimate  coaptation  ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  secured  the 
shoe  would  not  remain  so  firmly  attached,  as  wet  softens  the  end 
of  the  horn  fibres  in  contact  with  the  shoe — the  shoe  loses  its 
original  bed,  becomes  loose,  and  is  cast.  These  are  the  general 
principles  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  management  of  the 
horse's  foot  by  the  farrier,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  reduce  the 
art  of  shoeing  to  an  exceedingly  simple  matter,  and  abridge  the 
farrier's  labour  very  considerably. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM, 

Eorse  Labour. — This  is  now  required  to  be  so  continuous  that  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  which  tillage  should  be  done  first. 
Tillage  upon  the  land  is  now  being  done  with  so  much  advantage 
wherever  and  whenever  it  is  necessaiy,  that  our  succession  or 
rotation  of  crops  must  be  our  guide  in  setting  out  the  daily  work 
for  the  horses.  We  will  suppose  that  all  the  mangolds  have  not 
yet  been  drilled,  but  that  in  comparison  with  Swedish  turnips 
although  late  sown  they  are  a  far  more  valuable  crop,  not  only  in 
weight  per  acre  but  in  the  various  modes  and  times  of  feeding. 
For  instance,  Swedes  are  in  season  for  feeding  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March,  and  April,  but  mangolds  we  have  often  fed  our 
cattle  and  sheep  upon  during  every  month  in  the  year,  and  we 
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Bay  that  the  home  farmer  onght  never  to  be  without  some  man- 
gold properly  secured  and  stored  for  use  at  all  times.  Take  the 
pa8t  month  of  May  to  illnstrate  the  Talae  of  mangold  roots.  On 
many  farms  in  different  connties,  with  a  full  stock  and  breeding 
flock,  owing  to  the  sererity  of  the  winter  having  destroyed  in 
many  instances  a  large  portion  of  turnips  and  Swe&,  and  in  con- 
sequence also  of  the  injury  done  to  retehes,  tiifolium,  and  other 
green  fodder  crops,  in  numerous  cases  the  sheep  have  been  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Enormous  sacrifices  have  been  made  to 
maintain  the  stock  after  having  fed  off  all  the  young  grass  and 
clovers  intended  for  a  hay  crop,  including  also  a  large  expenditure 
in  feeding  stuffs,  such  as  linseed  cake,  cotton  cake,  or  maize,  dec, 
whereas  if  a  good  and  sufficient  quantity  of  mangold  had  last  year 
been  ji^wn  and  carefullv  preserved  the  stock  mi^ht  have  been 
fed  with  plenty  in  the  midst  of  a  comparatively  famine  season. 

The  season  for  cutting  the  field  grasses  for  hay  is  now  close 
upon  us,  and  the  home  farmer  must  be  reminded  that  the  ffiass 
should  not  onlr  be  cut  early  but  that  it  should  be  made  in  nttle 
time,  the  quicker  the  better,  and  any  system  which  will  reduce 
the  period  of  making  will  also  reduce  the  risk  of  damage  from  un- 
toward weather.  Hay-making  used  to  be  a  question  of  great  and 
continuous  manual  labour,  but  it  is  not  so  now,  except  to  a  small 
extent ;  machinery  has  reduced  the  hand  labour  both  of  men  and 
women  to  a  minimum.  The  old  system  of  cutting  field  grass  and 
allowing  it  to  lie  with  about  twice  tnmine  until  fit  to  cany  may 
well  be  abandoned,  as  it  may  now  be  tedded  with  the  hay-making 
machine  whilst  it  is  green— in  fact,  as  fast  as  it  is  cut  by  the 
mowing  machine,  in  which  case  the  stalks  are  thoroughly  sepa- 
rated and  all  alike  exposed  to'  sun  and  wind.  If  the  tedding  is 
done  daily  the  hay  wul  not  only  be  fit  to  carry  to  the  stack 
several  days  earlier,  but  will  dry  tough  and  with  regularity  instead 
of  beinff  dried  crisp  as  when  left  in  swathe,  in  which  case  much  of 
the  leaf  is  often  lost  in  the  act  of  carting,  ricking,  &c  With  the 
assistance  of  the  horse  rake,  the  elevator  at  the  rick,  dkc.,  the 
manual  labour  is  extremely  light  and  easy ;  in  fact,  in  many  dis- 
tricts with  which  we  are  acquainted  the  work  never  could  be  done 
unless  assisted  by  horse  labour  and  machinery. 

Band  Labour,— We  must  agpain  call  the  attention  of  the  home 
farmer  to  the  advantage  of  using  screened  chalk  instead  of  ashes 
upon  all  soils  where  the  turnip  crop  has  been  found  to  suffer  from 
clubbed  roots.  It  often  happens  if  the  roote  do  not  club  they  rot 
and  die  off  with  a  kind  of  dry  rot  produced  from  the  same  cause — 
the  absence  of  a  sufficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil.  Still  it  would  not 
do  to  apply  lime  itself  in  drilling  turnips  where  any  manures  con- 
taining ammonia  are  used,  because  the  lime  would  dissipate  the 
ammonia ;  but  the  use  of  cnalk  would  not  do  so.  but  would  correct 
the  acidity  of  the  soil  and  entirely  prevent  the  disease  of  the  roots 
above  alluded  to.  Our  plan  is,  wnere  the  farm  ia  situated  near 
to  a  chalk  pit,  to  send  men.  and  with  a  gravel  or  ash  screen  to 
prepare  the  chalk,  bring  it  home,  and  keep  it  dry  until  required 
for  use. 

The  sheep  stock  having  finished  feeding  in  the  water  meadows 
and  rye  the  trifolium  becomes  invaluable,  as  the  season  for  gieen 
fodder  has  been  so  late  and  sheep  food  so  scarce  that  many  parties 
have  fed  off  nearly  all  the  clovers  and  srasses  intended  to  be  cut 
for  hay.  The  trifolium  will  be  especublly  valuable  if  care  has 
been  taken  tq  provide  a  succession  of  food  by  growing  all  three 
sorts,  the  common  or  early  crimson-blossomed  variety  l^ing  ready 
for  feeding  first,  then  the  second  early  or  pink-blossomed,  and  last 
of  all  the  perfectly  white-blossomed  vanety,  which  may  be  held 
over  for  feeding  until  the  last  week  in  June  and  even  into  the 
month  of  July  for  cutting  up  as  green  fodder  for  horses  and 
cattle.  The  dairy  cows  should  now  have  attention  as  to  the  pas- 
tures^ for  whenever  the  grass  becomes  scarce  green  fodder  should 
be  given  in  the  racks ;  this  will  not  only  keep  the  cows  in  full 
milk  and  enable  them  to  give  more  of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  will 
do  much  towards  continuing  the  supply  of  milk  to  a  later  period. 
The  interculture  and  hoeing  of  potatoes  should  now  be  gome  on, 
and  continued  untU  they  are  sufficiently  forward  for  hilling,  which 
is  best  done  with  the  double-breasted  plough ;  and  as  all  the  early 
sorts,  such  as  the  Early  Bose,  will  be  makmg  great  progress,  the 
hilling  should  not  be  too  long  delayed. 

DORKING  CHICKENS.— No.  1. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  colour  when  first  hatehed,  and 
the  subsequent  growth  and  development  of  both  form  and  feather 
of  the  different  varieties  of  poultry.  We  have  noted  down  par- 
ticulaiB  about  most  breeds,  and  hope  from  time  to  time  to  publish 
them.  Novices  are  frequently  alarmed  by  the  dissimilarity  between 
the  newly  hatehed  chick  and  the  fully  developed  bird.  Perhaps 
they  see  and  admire  some  black  breed,  buy  a  sitting  of  eggs  and 
are  horrified  at  the  chicks  appearing  with  yellow  breasts,  and 
sometimes  even  feathering  with  some  white  flight  feathers.  Many 
an  indignant  letter  has  been  written  on  the  subject  from  sheer 
ignorance. 

We  always  specially  endeavour  to  adapt  our  hints  to  beginners, 
and  some  queries  which  have  lately  been  put  to  us  by  an  anxious 
purchaser  of  Dark  Dorking  eggs  suggest  the  advisability  of  giving 
some  description  of  the  appearance  and  growth  in  the  earlier 


days  of  Dorking  chickens.    There  is  a  popular  idea  that  they  i 
very  delicate  from  the  age  of  about  ten  oays  to  three  or  four  wa 
We  have  never  believed  this,  and  our  faith  in  their  hardihood 
received  much  confirmation  this  season.    We  have  been  com] 
by  circumstanoes  to  rear  our  chickens  in  the  roughest  faahioa ; 
in  a  very  damp  place.    Instead  of  at  first  being  placed  in  r^ 
the  coops  have  at  once  been  put  out  of  doors,  and  in  bj  no  n 
shelter^  situations,  yet  not  a  chicken  has  so  been  lost.     It  is  * 
that  none  of  them  are  early  chickens,  yet  in  April  and  May 
have  been  exposed  to  the  weather  which  might  well  have  finf 
off  delicate  birds.  Earlier  in  the  year,  in  a  warmer  pUuoe  and 
plenty  of  shelter,  we  lost  all  our  roun^  Cochins.    We  hare 
the  opinion  of  a  most  experienced  fancier  who  has  kept  nearljri 
breeds,  but  never  tried  Dorkings  till  lately  on  aocoont  of 
character  for  being  delicate,  that  he  has  never  known  hi 
birds  or  birds  which  feathered  so  rapidly.    It  is  true  that  for 
first  ten  days  they  require  constant  feeding  to  make  them  fist 
strong  a^^amst  the  great  strain  their  system  has  to  bear  from 
extraordinarily  quidc  growth  of  their  feathers.  The  food  we  a ' 
weeks  ago  recommended  as  the  staple  diet  for  all  yonng  dock 
should  bring  them  safely  througn  this  crisis.     Coddling 
pampering  are  not  only  unnecessary ,'.they  do  harm.    We  wyl  nc 
week  speuL  separately  of  the  different  varieties. — C. 


CRAMPED  CHICKENS. 


I  .SEB  in  your  ''  Letter  Box  **  an  answer  to  an  inquiry  for 
cure  of  cramp  in  chickens  that  they  require  more  warmth.  I  s 
you  an  account  of  my  experience  on  this  point  just  recently, 
had  a  brood  of  eleven  chickens  that  were  healthy  and  well  nnt 
about  five  weeks  old,  when  one  was  seized  with  cramp.  I  did  not 
attend  to  it  for  a  day  or  two  until  it  began  to  tumble  about,  when 
I  thought  it  must  be  in  great  pain  and  perhaps  cruel  to  keep  it,  as 
they  rarely  recovery  but  remembering  that  I  had  seen  people 
stand  horses  in  runnme  streams  to  strengthen  tiie  knees  or  anxle 
joints  I  thought  I  would  try  similar  treatment  for  my  chicken.  I 
therefore  held  ito  feet  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  rnnniag 
water  for  about  five  minutes  twice  a  day.  After  two  or  three 
days'  application  the  chicken  began  to  move  its  claws,  and  a  day 
or  two  after  to  try  them  open  on  the  ground ;  it  has  continued 
improving,  and  now  ia  running  with  otners  apparentiy  quite  ie> 
covered.--G.  C. 


DUCKLINGS'  FEET. 


Iir  reply  to  '^  J.  M.,"  we  attach  but  littie  importance  to  the  warn 
on  the  web  of  the  feet.  It  is  not  a  sensitive  part,  and  it  is  ndt 
uncommon  where  a  number  of  Ducks  run  together  and  are  of  tfe 
same  breed,  to  mark  them  by  holes  made  in  the  web  of  tkfiBet 
If  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  parente,  we  then  seek  far 
leg-weakness  and  cramp  in  insufficient  or  improper  feeding  b 
does  not  follow  because  good  and  even  expensive  food  is  prom 
freely  that  birds  are  properly  fed.  It  must  be  given  regnbilj 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  a  little  variety  is  also  neoeBia7. 
We  have  known  fowls  die  oi  stervation  with  good  barley  always 
before  them.  We  could  have  advised  you  better  bad  we  knowa 
how  the  ducklings  were  kept  and  fed.  If  at  liberty  theyvill 
find  amonp;  the  grass  the  change  of  food  they  require.  If  in  con- 
finement  it  must  be  artificially  provided.  Few  animals  suffer 
more  from  cramp  than  Ducks,  i^ot  only  those  that  are  tame,  bat 
those  that  were  reared  wild  and  have  since  become  domesticated. 
Before  it  comes  on  the  appetite  fails,  and  there  is  a  craving  for 
drink.  The  bird  drinks  moessantlv.  Death  soon  follows  unless 
it  can  be  induced  to  feed.  You  will  have  to  do  with  your  duck- 
lings as  you  would  with  adult  birds  if  the^  were  suffering  in  a 
like  manner.  Get  a  shallow  vessel  about  2  mches  deep,  cut  a  sod 
of  short-growing  grass  the  size  of  the  vessel,  place  it  in  the 
bottom,  put  on  it  some  barley  or  oatmeal  and  some  gravel.  Pot 
sufficient  water  to  make  the  meal  float,  but  not  more.  Toni 
Ducks  will  feed.  They  must  not  be  in  a  muddy  or  dirty  spot^ 
but  in  a  dry  place,  the  ground  covered  with  straw.  As  last  as 
they  become  convalescent  let  them  out  with  the  hen  or  Dock 
that  hatehed  them.  WhUe  they  are  crampy  they  should  be  under 
cover  at  night,  and  not  allowed  to  be  on  the  grasa  while  it  is 
covered  with  white  frost.  If  hatehed  under  a  hen  she  and  ber 
brood  may  have  full  liberty.  If  under  a  Duck  she  should  be 
confined.  She  drags  her  young  about  and  keeps  them  too  long  in 
the  water.  

VARIETIES. 

We  have  received  the  rules  of  the  Surrey  Bee-keepers*  Issocia- 
tion,  which  has  been  esteblished  this  year  under  influential 
patronage,  "for  the  encouragement,  improvement,  and  advance- 
ment of  bee  culture,  particularlv  as  a  means  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  cottagers  and  other  labourinp^  classes,  as  wdl  as  the 
advocacy  of  humanity  to  the  industnous  labourer — ^the  honey^ 
bee."  The  Association  is  affiliated  with  the  British  Bee-keepen' 
Association,  and  their  first  Show  of  honey,  bees,  and  bee  famitaie 
wiU,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Chislow,  be  held  in 
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^lancloii  Park  on  July  19th.  This  and  all  similar  associations 
Mital>liabed  for  the  same  laudable  object  deserve  extensive 
«BCoaragement  and  support.  Mr.  E.  S.  Whealler,  The  Waldrons, 
jB^ydon,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Surrey  Association. 

•    — ^ —  A  €OBRBSPONDBNT  desires  to  know  of  any  apiarian  shows 

lides  that  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  to  be  held  in 

S^^iil  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  on 

ly  22nd),  that  are  to  be  hela  in  London  or  its  vicinity  during 

present  year,  and  the  dates  of  them. 

—  AK  American  paper  publishes  the  following  reasonable 

ita  on  poultry  : — ^Whenyou  set  your  hens  dust  them  thoroughlj 

^'*~  powdered  sulphur,  and  sprinkle  some  in  the  nest ;  do  this 

I   ten  days  before  your  chicks  are  due.    Do  not  stint  your 

Lg  and  growing  chickens  in  the  matter  of  food :  it  does  not 

Keep  them  growing  from  the  start.    Feed  regularly  all  they 

eat  np  clean,  and  no  more.    Do  not  leave  food  by  them,  it  is 

ite  ;  and  besides  your  chicks  will  not  forage  if  there  is  food 

^bin  their  reach  all  the  time.    As  warm  weather  approaches  see 

»at  your  hen  house  is  cleaned ;  no  matter  if  the  work  presses. 

rbu  can  manage  somehow  to  devote  a  half  day  to  a  general  clean- 

j-up  in  the  hennery ;  it  will  save  some  hard  work  next  July. 

2f  the  floor  is  covered,  as  it  should  be,  with  earth  take  it  out  and 

spread  on  the  field  or  garden,  and  fill  up  with  fresh  earth.    White- 

wash,  inside  and  out ;  it  will  help  the  looks  outside,  and  sweeten 

up  things  inside  wonderfully. 

A  WRITER  in  the  North  British  Agriculturist^  referring  to 

^e  selection  of  a  milch  cow,  recently  observed  that  for  quantify 
of  milk  and  for  cheese-making,  especially  in  high  and  exposed 
sitoations,  the  first  place  is  assigned  to  the  Ayrshire.  For  these 
properties,  and  principally  on  account  of  the  strong  recommenda- 
tions of  American  authorities,  we  would  incline  to  place  the  Hol- 
stein  next.  Where  the  best  quality,  ratber  than  quantitv,  of  milk 
or  gross  profit  is  desiderated  the  Jersey  stands  unrivalled ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  calf  being  destined,  as  well  as  the  mother  ulti- 
mately, for  beef-prodacing,  the  Shorthorn  has  no  equal.  In  each 
breed  there  are  individual  animals  and  strains  which  lean  to,  and 
others  which  drift  away  from,  milk-producing,  consequently  skill 
and  attention  are  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results :  and  this 
applies  equally  to  breeding  and  selection,  although  in  tne  former 
the  consequences  may  be  more  rea  dily  multiplied. 

W«  have  received  the  prize  schedules  of  the  two  exhi- 
bitions of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  to  be  held  on 
Jnne  SOth  to  July  7th  at  Kilburn,  and  on  July  22nd  to  24th  at 
South  Kensington.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  foreigners 
resident  in  our  colonies  are  invited  to  compete  at  both  shows 
-without  being  charged  any  entry  fees.  The  foreign  and  colonial 
classes  are  a  new  feature  in  the  schedule  for  South  Kensington. 
The  Kilbom  Show  is  intended  to  be  an  international  one.  We 
trust  both  exhibitions  will  be  largely  patronised  and  be  rendered 
highly  successful.  The  Rev.  Herbert  R.  Peel,  Abbot's  Hill,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  is  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Brighton  Show. — Our  reporter  was  informed  that  all  the 

three  prize  White  Cochin  cocks  had  been  bred  in  Mr.  Darby's 
jards^ot  all  the  <Atrc?-prize  birds.  Also,  concerning  the  first- 
prize  Houdans,  for  "  Mr.  Wallace's  "  stock  read  *^  Mrs.  Yallance's." 

A  REMARKABLE  instance  of  the  utility  of  the  common 

owl  as  a  destroyer  of  vermin  is  recorded  bj  Herr  Grote  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Hanover  Agricultural  Society.    Last  year  this 

fentlenuui  discovered  in  his  garden  an  owl's  nest  built  in  a 
ollow  tree.  When  first  observed  it  contained  four  eggs  and  the 
bodies  of  seven  field  mice.  On  the  following  day  six  of  the  mice 
had  been  devoured  and  eight  fresh  ones  introduced  in  their  place. 
On  the  third  day  six  more  mice  were  added  to  the  stock,  and  the 
carcases  of  seven  more  were  found  in  a  contiguous  hollow  tree. 
Day  after  day  the  same  thing  was  observed^  a  fresh  supply  of 
mice  being  constantly  Introduced.  From  circumstances  which 
are  not  specially  mentioned,  Herr  Grote  was  only  able  to  continue 
hii  observations  for  a  period  of  fourteen  days,  but  within  this 
time  the  number  of  mice  found  in  and  around  the  nest  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  more  than  two  hundred,  and  in  addition  to  these  the 
wing  cases  of  a  large  number  of  dung  beetles  (Scaraboeus  stereo- 
rarius)  were  found  in  the  same  place.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
source  of  possible  error  in  his  computation,  the  observer  took  the 
precaution  of  marking  each  day's  supply  of  mice  when  first  noticed, 
«o  as  to  make  quite  sure  that  none  of  the  bodies  should  be  counted 
twice.— (Manser.) 

BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mat  I  be  allowed  to  invite  any  of  jotxt  readers  who  take  an 
interest  in  bee-keeping  to  become  contributors  to  the  prize  fund 
which  is  being  raised  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
Association  in  anticipation  of  the  two  exhibitions  of  bees,  hives, 
and  honey  which  are  to  be  held  (1)  at  the  Show  of  the  Royal 
Agricnltnral  Society  at  Kilburn  from  Monday  June  dOth  till 
Monday  July  7th,  and  (2)  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural »)ciety,  South  Kensington,  on  the  22nd,  2drd,  and  24th  of 
July  ?  We  are  anxious,  if  possible,  to  provide  our  ]^rize8  for  the 
wo  exhlbiti  ons  eut  of  a  special  fund  without  drawing  upon  the 


annual  subscriptions  of  our  members,  as  we  expect  to  have  many 
heavy  demands  made  upon  our  resources  in  the  development  of 
the  country  bee-keepers'  associations,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  are 
multiplving  very  rapidly.— Herbert  R.  'Pbxl,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary^ Abbot's  Hill, 

r.B. — The  following  donations  have  already  been  made  to  the 
prize  fund:— The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  £7;  Rev.  Edward 
Bartrum,  £1  1». ;  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq.,  £1  1*. :  R.  R.  Godfrey,  Esq., 
£1  Is.  I  F.  R.  Jackson,  Esq.,  £1  Is.:  Captain  P.  E.  Martin,  11*. : 
H.  G.  Morris,  Esq.,  £1  Is.  j  Rev.  H.  R.  Peel,  £2  2*. 

A  NEW  HIVE. 

Mr.  Patrrson,  Struan,  well  known  in  Perthshire  as  a  skilful 
apiarian,  has  for  several  years  spent  most  of  his  spare  time  in 
devising  means  for  overcoming  some  of  the  practicsd  difficulties 
connected  with  bee-keeping.  Of  late  his  attenrion  has  been 
specially  directed  to  two  points — 1st,  The  material  of  which  his 
inner  shell  of  the  hive  should  be  constructed  ;  and  2nd,  The  best 
form  of  frame,  keeping  especially,  in  view  the  increase  of  his  stock, 
and  this  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  increase  at  the  proper 
season  of  available  super  honey. 

1.  As  to  the  first,  Mr.  Paterson  found  that  neither  of  the  old 
materials  in  general  use — viz.,  straw  and  board,  under  any 
arrangement  could  be  managed  so  as  to  exclude  damp,  and  mould 
in  consequence,  especially  in  long-protracted  and  wet  winters. 
This  the  experience  of  nearly  every  bee-master  amply  confirms. 
It  then  occurred  to  him  that,  if  any  moisture-absorbing  material 
could  be  employed  instead,  the  end  would  be  secured.  His  atten- 
tion was  called  to  plaster  of  Paris,  and  after  a  series  of  experiments 
&c..  by  means  of  tin  moulds,  made  an  oblong  hive  entirely  of  this 
material,  formed  round  it  a  protecting  wall  of  brick,  placed  in 
position  the  ordinary  bar-frames,  and  then  introduced  his  swarm 
of  bees.  The  covering  was  temporarily  made  of  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  old  cloths  and  fiannels,  protected  overhead  by  a 
waterproof  tarpaulin.  The  bees  took  to  their  new  abode  at  once, 
and  their  progress  was  such  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who 
were  taken  to  inspect  them.  The  honey  harvest  came,  and  far 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  hive  in  his  apiary.  But  winter  drew 
on,  and  day  by  day  the  result  of  each  visit  was  increasingly 
satisfactory.  He  found  that  the  plaster  of  Paris  walls  which  in 
summer  were  not  only  perfectly  dry  but  also  comparatively  cool, 
were  in  winter  comparatively  warm  and  as  dry  as  a  bone.  When 
spring  arrived  he  found  the  whole  swarm  in  excellent  condition, 
and  not  a  single  inch  of  mouldy  comb  to  be  found.  On  examining 
the  other  hive  he  found  that,  as  before,  damp  and  mould  more  or 
less  prevailed.  Another  season  x>assed  over  with  even  better 
results.  Winter  came  again,  and  personal  inspection  including 
thermometrical  observation  was  kept  up,  and  he  found  no  occasion 
to  alter  his  original  judgment.  The  hives  had  been  put  to  even 
more  serious  tests  than  he  had  designed  in  the  upland  region 
where  he  resides.  On  two  several  occasions  a  terrific  storm  swept 
across  the  district,  and  during  the  night  his  temporary  over- 
head protection  was  swept  away,  and  to  hia  dismay  he  found  his 
little  favourites  next  morning  in  a  most  pitiable  condition— drenched 
with  rain  and  paralysed  with  cold.  They  were  soon  put  to  rights 
as  far  as  possible.  The  worst  was  feared ;  but  what  was  Mr. 
Paterson's  delight  to  find  that  in  the  course  of  two  days,  such  was 
the  moisture-abiBorbent  powers  of  the  plaster,  that  no  trace  of  the 
mishap  could  be  seen.  Another  winter  has  passed  in  safety,  and 
the  plaster  hive  is  still  the  best. 

But  for  general  use  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  are  serious 
objections  to  the  above  arrangements.  The  shell  of  the  hive  is 
brittle,  and  no  liberty  can  be  taken  in  removing  it  from  place  to 
place.  Besides,  as  an  article  of  sale  it  is  for  the  same  reason  in- 
admissible. This  difficulty  has,  however,  been  quite  got  over  by 
the  practical  suggestion  of  the  cler^man  at  Struan,  who  is  nearly 
as  enthusiastic  an  apiarian  as  Mr.  Paterson  himself,  to  the  «Sect 
that  the  sides  of  the  hive  be  formed  by  a  combination  of  wood 
and  plaster.  After  careful  experiment  it  was  found  that  this 
could  be  best  accomplished  by  outer  frames  of  wood,  such  as 
painters  have  their  canvas  stretched  on.  Permission  was  obtained 
from  a  Glasgow  patentee  to  take  advantage  of  his  invention,  and 
a  kind  of  sackcloth  called  scrim  was  stretched  on  the  frames. 
Each  side  of  the  hive  thus  formed  was  laid  on  a  fiat  stone,  and 
the  plaster,  reduced  by  water  to  the  consistency  of  very  rich 
crean,  was  poured  on,  and  when  dry,  which  speedily  happens,  the 
frame  is  formed.  These  when  carefully  packed  can  be  sent  any- 
where. 

The  mode  of  uniting  the  four  sides  may  be  varied.  The  first 
plan  tried  was  very  enective.  Eight  sheet  iron  comers,  such  as 
are  used  for  strengthening  the  biscuit  boxes  issued  by  the  manu- 
facturers, or  may  be  seen  clasping  the  two  sides  of  the  cheaper 
class  of  trunks,  were  attached  by  screws,  and  the  box  was  com- 
plete, ready  for  the  reception  of  the  frames.  Another  chimge  in 
the  form  of  the  hive,  however,  has  been  made,  so  as  to  suit  the 
new-shaped  frames  which  are  referred  to  at  the  outset  under  head 
Ko.  2.  01  which  I  shall  now  speak. 

2.  It  is  well  known  that  from  an  early  period  it  has  been  the 
ft'm  of  skilled  apiarians  to  adapt  the  ahape  of  the  hive  as  nearly 
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as  possible  to  the  form  of  the  comb,  especially  at  that  stage  of 
its  formation  when  the  clustering  bees  are  spread  over  the  greater 

gart  of  its  surface  for  breeding  purposes.  Hence  we  have  square, 
exagonal,  octagonal,  and  circular-shai)ed  hives  put  forth  by  their 
several  advocates  as  being  each  the  best  in  the  circumstances. 
The  square,  though  perhaps  the  handiest  where  frames  are  used, 
is  prettiest  m  shape  from  the  requisite  referred  to.  All  who  have 
used  it  must  have  been  very  frequently  annoyed  at  the  results 
flowing  from  the  "cold  comers,"  as  "A  RBNFRKWrtHiUE  Bee- 
keeper"  aptly  calls  them,  and  the  absence  of  which  in  his 
favourite  Stewarton  is  an  occasional  source  of  very  natural  con- 
gratulation, to  which  the  hexagonal  and  the  circular  are  equally 
entitled,  iut  there  are  ''  cold  corners  "  in  every  comb  of  far  more 
serious  consequence  in  every  hive  with  a  flat  toj),  and  two  in 
every  dome-shaped  one.  The  two  lower  ones  are  worse  than  use- 
less, and  the  upper  two  are  only  a  shade  better.  In  the  former 
honey  ia  seldom  placed,  and  brood  never.  The  bees,  like  Nature, 
abhor  a  vacuum.  Hence  the  space  is  filled  with  useless  comb, 
which  to  the  apiarian  looking  for  profit  means  waste.  In  the 
upper  two  honey  is  generally  found  ;  but  if  so  it  is  as  often 
superfluous.  To  remedy  this  Mr.  "Paterson  has  set  himself ;  and 
the  practical  result  will,  with  your  permission,  be  given  in  your 
next. — Alrofi. 


BEE  WEATHER  IN   ALGERIA. 

The  month  of  March  was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  cold 
miserable  days,  snow  lying  deep  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  lesser 
Atlas  Mountains  ;  and  the  fierce  gales  that  we  have  had,  as  they 
swept  over  the  snow,  came  to  us  with  a  biting  nip  that  made  one 
shiver  and  enjoy  a  blazing  log  fire  many  an  evening  of  that 
month.  As  to  pasturage  for  bees  there  has  literally  been  none. 
Bay  after  day  have  I  found  "  another  hive  dead,"  and  if  I  had  not 
fed  up  my  bar-f ramers  I  fear  it  is  not  many  I  would  have  had  left. 
Last  year  (1878)  although  March  was  blustering  vet  the  bees 
worked  splendidly  on  the  orange  blossoms,  and  by  tne  30th  I  had 
to  give  room  to  several  hives,  and  had  supers  that  afterwards 
were  exhibited  in  the  Algerian  palace  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

This  year  there  are  no  orange  blossoms  to  speak  of ;  all  the 
trees  are  sick.  They  say  it  is  the  effect  of  the  raging  south  winds 
we  have  had.  According  to  locality  orange  trees  have  been  in 
flower  since  November  last  to  this  moment,  but  it  has  been  a  spas- 
modic kind  of  flowering  which  will  make  the  crop  of  oranges  very 
small  indeed.  The  fruit  tree  blossoms  have  completely  failed 
therefore  this  season,  and  this  has  had  its  effect  on  the  hives,  for 
bi-eeding  may  be  said  to  have  stood  still  during  March  and  April, 
for  the  incoming  has  been  barely  sufficient  for  actual  necessities. 
All  the  land  lying  around  the  town  of  Blidah^  which  has  the  right 
to  a  supply  of  irrigating  water,  is  devoted  mamly  to  the  culture  of 
the  orange  tree.  These  are  planted  in  rows.  The  ground  lying 
between  the  trees  is  carefully  turned  to  the  best  account  possible 
by  the  Mahonnais,  Maltese,  and  Spanish  gardeners,  who  rent  these 
orange  groves.  Every  foot  of  ground  is  worked,  and  a  crop  is 
hardly  a  day  off  the  ground  before  the  land  is  heavily  manured 
and  prepared  for  another  crop.  This  goes  on  the  entire  year 
round,  for  they  force  these  crops  by  irrigation  to  a  wonderful 
extent,  and  during  the  fierce  heats  of  summer  the  growing  crops 
are  somewhat  shaded  by  the  orange  trees.  One  favourite  crop 
here  is  that  of  beans.  I  expected  my  bees  to  profit  largely  by 
them,  but  exactly  at  the  time  of  their  flowering  we  had  fearful 
siroccos,  and  the  entire  crop  of  beans  is  this  year  a  failure  ;  the 
flowers  all  turned  black,  and  bees  gathered  nothing  from  that 
source. 

During  the  entire  month  just  gone  I  have  had  a  strong  colony 
suspended  from  a  balance,  and  in  forty  days  it  went  ahead  just 
1  tt).  1  The  18th  of  April  was  a  glorious  day,  and  a  swarm  issued 
from  the  strongest  colony.  I  found  a  queen  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  hive.  I  clipped  her  wing,  placed  her  in  a  cage,  and 
all  the  bees  returned  to  the  hive.  Shortly  afterwards  I  observed 
a  commotion  at  the  hive  entrance,  and  found  there  another  queen 
with  wings  cut  I  I  then  did  what  I  should  have  done  before — I 
consulted  the  hive  registry  card,  only  to  find  I  had  committed  a 
blunder.  It  was  a  newly-born  princess  that  was  leading  off  the 
swarm,  and  I  had  clipped  her  wing,  rendering  her  valueless.  I 
was  v«ry  much  vexed.  Nothing,  however,  remained  but  to  return 
the  old  queen.  "  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer."  So  it  is 
with  swarms.  No  other  hives  swarmed  until  the  2Gth,  as  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  table,  and  of  these  one  was  a  very  small 
Arab  hive  24  by  6^  by  G^  inches  that  must  have  had  a  very  fertile 
queen ;  the  other  was  a  straw  skep  that  for  experiment  sake  has 
not  been  loosened  from  its  floor-board  for  two  years. 

Now  a  word  about  that  swarm  from  the  Arab  hive.  What  with 
the  bad  weather,  and  removing  it  from  an  apiary  two  miles  off,  it 
had  got  a  shock  to  its  nerves  that  prevented  it  swarming  when  it 
was  ready  to  do  so.  By  the  2(Jth  nearly  every  queen  cell  must 
have  hatched-out  its  occupant,  and  a  tidy  few  there  mii?t  have 
been.  I  was  fortunately  engaged  examining  a  hive  close  by  when 
the  swarming  impnlse  seized  that  Arab.  I  knelt  down  the  bcLt'-r 
to  -watch  the  rush,  intending  to  seize  and  cage  the  qncon.  "  I 
have  you,  my  lady ! "  I  exclaimed  as  a  queen  emerged,  and  soon 


she  was  safe  in  a  cage.  But  lo,  and  behold !  another  qaeoa,  sad 
yet  another,  and  another  until  I  had  eight  in  my  hand,  and  dldni 
they  sting  ?  Well,  out  they  rushei^ — I  mean  queens — ^ontil  I  vai 
fairly  bewildered.  Having  caged  a  dozen  or  so  I  proceeded  to 
hive  the  swarm,  caught  it  all  right ;  but  the  moment  X  proceeded 
to  make  them  inhabit  a  bar-framer  the  same  evening  off  tbej 
went  again.  Such  a  dance  they  led  me — first  on  one  tree,  then  en 
another.  My  assistant  cried,  "  Here  she  is ;  they  are  gathering 
here !  "  In  a  moment  that  bunch  of  bees  was  gone,  and  "  Here 
they  are  again,"  was  the  cry.  Wherever  there  was  a  bunch  of 
bees  there  was  a  queen.  At  last  we  set  to  work  kiUing  all  the 
queens  we  could  catch,  and  at  last  the  swarm  settled. 

To  make  sure  of  the  old  hive  having  a  queen  I  just  slipped 
three  in,  leaving  them  to  settle  amongst  themselves  which  shtraid 
be  mistress.  The  swarm  I  broke  up  into  nuclei,  and  in  <»)e  I 
found  ten  dead  queens  two  days  after,  in  another  six,  in  another 
four.  I  reckoned  my  i^sistant  and  self  killed  twenty,  three  irere 
put  back  in  the  hive,  three  put  into  a  queenless  hive,  and  a  doaa 
caged — ^makes  a  total  of  fifty-eight,  not  to  speak  of  those  fofod 
dead  at  hive  doors  next  day.  Of  these  queens  I  have  sest  • 
bakers  dozen  to  the  Editors.  Returning  to  the  weather  tiiikl 
find  that  whereas  the  month  of  April,  1878,  gave  twenty-fin 4j8 
in  which  the  bees  worked  well  and  had  something  to  work  it^ 
April  this  year  has  resulted  in  ten  days  of  what  may  be  caflad 
good  for  the  bees.  "  Swarms  will  be  very  late  this  year,"  said  i 
neighbour  bee-keeper  some  twenty  days  ago,  and  so  they  mast  be 
with  the  wintry  weather  we  are  having  right  into  the  mo&Ui  of 
May.— Arthur  Todd,  Algeria, 
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Wauts  0}f  Canary's  Wings  (C.R.P.).  —  'So  one  can  tell  ihe 
Tonch  tlieni  with  aqnafortis  if  yoa  wish  to  remove  tbem,  and  fcnpe  off  the 
yellow  surface  until  tbny  are  removed. 


METEOnOLOGXCAL  OBSERVATIOXS. 

CAMDEN  SQCARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N.;  Long.  0^  8*  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

28  th.— Dull  rainy  morning,  cleared  off  by  noon ;  fine  with  ganskiiM  for  %  time ; 

rain  commenced  7.80  P.M.;  from  10  P.M.  rain  veiy  heavy  ttU  about 
4  A.M.,  also  lightning  and  thunder. 

29  th. — Morning  dull ;  afternoon  and  evening  fine  and  bright. 
30th. — Fine,  bnght.  pleasant  day. 

31st — Bain  from  7.45  till  9  AJC.,  very  dark  at  8.30  A.1C.,  sonshine  and  duwen 

rest  of  the  day. 
1st.— Fair  morning,  shower  about  10.30  A.1C.,  and  nearly  constant  nda  after 

2  P.M. 

3nd.— Very  bright  in  quite  early  morning,  heavy  rain  all  day  after  ihont 

8.30  A.M. 

3rd.— Showery  at  intervals  throughoat  the  day. 

Temperature  below  the  average,  especially  dniing  the  chqrtiaie;  laiB 
enormously  in  excess.— G.  J.  SYMONS. 


COVBNT  GAUDEN  MAJRKET.-JUNE  4. 

A  STBADT  business  has  been  doing  during  the  past  week,  which  has  been 
somewhat  interrupted  by  the  holidays,  and  prices  are  temporarily  affected 
thereby.  Hothouse  fruits  are  much  retarded  by  the  dull  weather,  but  aze 
equal  to  the  demand. 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparugus bundle 

Beans,  Kidney  . .  *>  HX) 

Beet ,  Ued dozen 

Broccoli  bundle 

Bru^.<«cl8  Sprouts   \  sieve 

Cabbage  dozen 

Ctirrols bunch 

Ciipsicums t^-lOO 

Cnulitlowcrs ....     do/en 

Celery  bundle 

C(>lewort8. .  doz.  bunches 

Ciu'uiubers each 

Eiullve dozen 

Fennel bunch 

(iarlic %"  lb. 

Herbs buncli 

L'.ekd , bunch 


R.  d.     8.  d. 

2    0to4    0 
2    0      6    0 


1  0 

1  0 
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0  0 


1 
0 
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1 
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0 
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0 
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1  6 

2  0 
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2  0 
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0  3 

0  6 

n  s 

0  2 


6 
S 

4 
1 
2 
0 


0  0 
0  0 
0    4 


Mushrooms  ....    pottle 
Mustard  dt  Cress  punnet 

Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley dojs. bunches 

Parsnips dozen 

Peas  quart 

Potatoes,  new  ..       I^Ib. 

Potatoes bushel 

Kidney bushel 

Radishes.,   doz. bunches 

Rhubarb bund le 

Salsafy bundle 

I  Scorzonera bundle 

Seakalc    baj^ket 

Shallots Vlt* 

I  Spinach  bushel 

.  Tumii^s bunch 


s.  d.   ad 
i  Ctol  • 

2     0 
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4 

0 
8 
S 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
3 
6 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Ifontb 

Week 

Th 
F 
S 
BUN 

TU 
W 

JT7NE  12—18, 1879. 

Average 

TSmperatore  near 

London. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Hi^es. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age 

Clock 
after 

Sun. 

Day 

of 

Year. 

12 
18 
14 
1ft 
16 
17 
18 

South  Essex  Hort  Sodety— Exhibition  at  Leyton. 
Quekett  Microscopical  Club  at  8  p.m. 

1  SUNDAT  APTIR  TRINITY. 

Ck>ventry  Hortiooltoral  Society— Summer  Exhibition* 
Oxfordshire  Hort.  Society— SommerExhiblUon. 
Boyal  Botanic  Society  ^Second  Summer  Show.    Lee 
[and  Blackheath  Hort.  Society.   York— Floxal  Fete.< 

Day. 

71^ 

71.9 

72.6 

72.8 

72.6 

72J 

72.8 

Night- 

47^4 
47.9 
48.2 
48.8 
47.3 
60.4 

Mean. 
68.8 
69.6 
60.8 
60.6 
60.4 
60.1 
61.3 

h.  m. 
8    44 
3    44 
3    44 
8    44 
3    44 
8    44 
8    44 

h.    vex. 
8    14 
8    16 
8    16 
8    16 
8    16 
8     17 
8    17 

h.    m. 
Oa  6 
0    18 
0    88 

0  60 

1  10 

1  36 

2  11 

h.     Tn. 
0    62 

2  1 

3  11 

4  20 
6    29 

6  86 

7  86 

Days. 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 

m.  8. 
0  81 
0  18 
0  6 
before 
0  20 
0  83 
0    46 

168 

1«4 

1«6 

166  ' 

167 

168   . 

169 

rtem  obnmtiaiiB  taknn  neur  London  during  ftirty>thi«e  years,  the  aveiBfce  d*y  temperftture  of  the  week  is  72.3° ;    and  its  night 

STOCKS  FOR  APPLES-^AWBRIDaEWORTH 

IN  MAY. 

f^^^/?)  INGE  penning  my  remarks  on  the  fruit  stocks 
r^y^rl^^is^  at  Chiswick  (see  page  368),  and  to  which 
reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Rivers  on  page  415, 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the 
great  collection  of  fruit  trees  at  Sawbridge- 
worth.  My  visit  was  made  during  the  blos- 
soming period,  and  a  more  beautiful  sight  I 
have  seldom  witnessed  than  that  of  the  thousands 
of  trees  clothed  in  silvery  sheen.  I  have  thus 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  oi  comparing  the  Apple 
stocks  employed  by  Mr.  Rivers  with  those  grown  in 
the  trial  grounds  at  Chiswick.  The  stocks  at  Chis- 
wick I  described  predselv  as  I  saw  them,  and  Mr.  Rivers 
has  with  great  accuracy  described  the  stocks  as  grown  and 
grafted  at  Sawbridgeworth.  Whatever  differences  there 
may  be  in  the  two  descriptions  is  entirely  due  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  soil  or  to  some  other  local  influences  affecting 
the  stocks.  That  soils  have  great  influence  on  certain  fruits 
I  am  able  to  adduce  a  striding  example.  At  Sawbridge- 
worth the  Belle  de  Septembre  Plum  cannot  be  made  to 
flourish  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiswick— to  wit,  in  the 
fruit  grounds  of  Mr.  F.  Dancer,  this  Plum  grows  as  freely 
as  the  Lombardy  Poplar  and  nearly  as  close  and  upright, 
and  is  thus  suitable  for  a  screen  or  fruit  avenue,  and  is 
withal  an  excellent  late  Plum. 

Mr.  Rivers  on  page  415  reminds  me  that  I  omitted  to 
mention  the  nature  of  the  soil  at  Chiswick.    It  is  strong 
loam  almost  approaching  clay.    I  may  also  state,  as  supply- 
ing an  omission  from  Mr.  Rivers'  notes,  that  the  soil  at 
Sawbridgeworth  is  a  free  calcareous  loam.    Trees  in  both 
soils  grow  healthilv,  but  rather  more  exuberantly  in  the 
former  soil  than  the  ktter.    Mr.  Rivers  further  observes 
that  I  did  not  note  the  number  of  plants  of  the  different 
sorts  of  stocks  srown.    There  are,  I  think,  two  of  each  ; 
and  here  I  readily  admit  the  great  force  of  Mr.  Rivers' 
statement,  that  *|  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion  of  stocks 
from  a  few  specimens,  or  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  fruit- 
producing  qualities  of  the  stock  from  its  aptitude  for  fruit- 
bearing  in  Itself."    That  is  very  true  ;  but  the  evidence  of 
blooming   that  I  submitted  was  not  gathered  from  the 
stocks  but  from  the  same  variety  of  Apple — tiie  Blenheim 
Pippin,  that  was  grafted  on  the  whole  of  them  on  the  same 
day.    Another  observation  of  Mr.  Rivers'  is  equally  true — 
namely,  that  **  it  does  not  always  follow  that  a  stock  which 
is  fruitful  one  year  and  sterile  in  the  succeedinfi^  year  is  on 
that  account  incapable  of  developing  the  fruitful  qualities 
of  the  sort  which  is  grafted  upon  it."   Of  this  the  Chiswick 
trials  afford  conclusive  evidence,  for  some  of  the  stocks  pro- 
duced no  blossom  this  year,  while  the  Apple  which  the  same 
stocks  are  supporting  produced  blossom  more  or  less  freely. 
Neither  is  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  of  blossom 
produced  by  Apples  in  two  years  any  criterion  of  the  value 
of  the  stock,  for  in  the  Chiswick  trials  about  the  only  stock 
that  produced  a  greater  number  of  blossoms  this  year  tiian 
last  IS  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  stocks  in  the  col- 
lection.   Precocity  of  blossoming  is  no  proof  of  the  real 
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lasting  value  of  a  stock.    Unless  a  tree  grows  healthily  as 
well  as  bears  freely  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Referring  to  the  experiments  at  Chiswick  I  remarked  that 
"  the  best  stock  for  promoting  early  fruitfulness,  combined 
with  healthy  growth,  is  the  Doucin."  I  am  jjlad  to  see  that 
the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  so  closely  accords  with  the  decision 
of  Mr.  Rivers,  who  says,  "There  is  little  difference  in  the 
vigour  and  productive  qualities  of  the  Doucin  and  the  Broad- 
leaved  Paradise  ;"  but  he  adds,  *'  the  former  does  not  form 
roots  with  the  same  facility  as  the  latter,  but  has  the  quality 
of  sending  out  one  long  root  devoid  of  fibres,  which  rendenr 
the  tree  worthless  as  a  marketable  variety."  In  noting  the 
stocks  at  Chiswick  I,  of  course,  did  not  dig  up  the  trees ; 
and  here  the  wide  experience  of  the  nurseryman  becomes 
of  so  much  greater  value  than  the  observations  of  the 
visitor  ;  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Rivers  has  acted 
wisely  in  adopting  the  Broad-leaved  Paradise  as  a  stock 
for  culinary  Apples  (which  it  is  not  desirable  to  grow  a& 
pigmies),  for  he  thereby  secures  freedom  of  growth  with 
fruitfulness.  The  thousands  of  trees  at  Saworidgeworth 
are  just  of  that  character — namely,  producing  abundanoe 
of  blossom  without  the  trees  possessing  that  stunted  appear- 
ance that  is  frequently  seen  when  very  precocious  stocks 
are  employed.  Although  in  the  Chiswick  soil  the  Broad- 
leaved  Paradise  stock  grows  strongly,  yet  the  Apples  worked 
on  this  stock  at  Sawbridgeworth  grow  by  no  means  luxu- 
riantly, but,  on  the  contrary,  are  free  yet  fruitful,  for 
trees  of  all  sizes  were  three  weeks  ago  richly  clothed,  with 
blossom. 

I  now  turn  to  the  French  Paradise  and  the  Nonsnch  Para- 
dise stocks.    "  The  Nonsuch  Paradise  is  as  fertile,  but  m^re 
hardy  and  vigorous  than  the  French  Paradise,  which  is  too- 
tender  and  delicate  to  be  used  generally."    Thus  writes 
Mr.  Rivers  of  the  stocks  in  his  nursery ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  has  arrived  at  that  decision  after  many  years  «f 
trial  with  many  thousands  of  stocks,  and  his  opinion  neces- 
sarily carries  sufficient  weight  to  be  regarded  as  conclusive 
on  the  point ;  at  any  rate  m  regard  to  medium  and  light 
soils.    At  Chiswick  the  French  Paradise  is  unquestionably 
short-lived  when  not  grafted,  in  fact  it  dies  outright  in  a 
few  years  ;  but  trees  worked  on  it  grow  healthily  and  pno- 
duce  blossom  freely.    In  less  strong  soil  the  trees  wo^ 
probably  lack  vigour.    At  Chiswick  trees  giafted  on  tjliis 
stock  both  as  regards  health,  training,  and  floriferousness  efe 
precisely  like  trees  at  Sawbridgeworth  on  the  Nonsuch  stock 
— that  IS,  that  in  both  instances  they  are  as  &;ood  as  can-be 
desired.    Both  stocks  also  produce  surface  hbrous  roots  so* 
freely  and  appear  to  take  hold  of  the  soil  so  slightly  ;Qiat 
it  would  not  he  difficult  to  pull  pyramids  6  or  8  feet  high 
out  of  the  ground  without  the  aid  of  the  spade.    The- 
Nonsuch  is,  however,  undoubtedly  the  freer  stock  of  ihe 
two,  and  I  should  unhesitatinglv  give  it  the  preference  for 
the  generality  of  soils.    The  dessert  Apples  on  the  Non- 
such stock  in  the  Sawbridgeworth  nurseries,  whether  the 
trees  are  two  years  old  or  ten,  whether  grown  as  bushes, 
pyramids,  espaliers,  or  cordons,  were  in  the  long  nursery 
rows  and  broad  quarters  strikingly  beautiful  with  their 
many  tinted  blo&soms,  yet  had  wood  growth  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  in  health  and  to  insure  their  onward  progress. 
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I  will  now  glance  at  the  Pears.  It  is  not  neceasarj  to  dwell 
at  length  on  Qie  stocks  on  which  they  are  grafted,  important 
as  this  subject  is,  for  in  the  hands  of  experienced  cultirators 
like  Messrs.  Rivers  it  is  only  necessary  to  order  a  given  variety 
and  it  is  sure  to  be  sent  on  the  stock  on  which  it  thrives  best : 
this  indeed  is  the  practice  adopted  in  all  nurseries  where  fruit 
trees  are  well  and  lnrji;ely  grown.  The  majority  of  Pears 
thrive  on  the  Quince.  Some,  however,  will  not  do  so  ;  others 
prefer  the  Pear  stock,  and  some  again  require  double  grafting. 
At  Sawbridgeworth,  where  long  and  close  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  particular  requirements  of  the  different  varieties 
in  respect  of  stocks,  double  grafting  is  rather  extensively  prac- 
tised, and  examples  of  the  practice  are  not  more  rare.  For 
instance,  the  naturally  open  and  *' sprawling"  growing  Jargo- 
nelle is  converted  into  a  handsome  tractable  pyramid  when 
worked  on  Beurr^  d'Amanlis  already  established  on  the  Quince. 
Trees  thus  worked,  not  always  on  the  same  stocks,  were  pictures 
of  health  and  beauty. 

Especially  noticeable  was  an  avenue  of  Pear  trees  in  pots. 
This  mode  of  culture  is  one  of  Mr.  Rivers*  specialities,  but  not 
a  mere  fancy,  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  trees  of  this  nature  were 
not  appreciated  by  others  such  a  large  number  would  not 
be  provided.  The  trees  composing  the  avenue  referred  to  are 
in  pots  18  inches  in  diameter,  plunged  in  the  side  borders  of  a 
gravel  walk.  The  trees,  which  are  of  faultless  shape,  arc  from 
8  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  are  capable  of  bearing  about  three 
dozen  of  Pears  each.  The  pots  are  perforated,  and  the  roots 
protruding  from  their  sides  afford  nourishment  to  the  trees  and 
fruits  in  summer,  and  are  cut  off  when  the  trees  are  pruned 
in  winter.  The  advantage  of  trees  thus  grown  is,  that  in  the 
spring  when  the  blossoms  arc  expanding  the  trees  can  during 
a  frosty  night  be  laid  on  their  sides  close  together  and  pro- 
tected with  a  few  sheets  or  mats,  and  thus  the  blossom  escapes 
destruction.  Smaller  trees  are  grown  by  hundreds  in  smaller 
pots.  These  trees  are  in  the  form  of  cones  3  or  4  feet  high  ; 
they  were  dsnsely  clothed  with  blossom  and  setting  fruit ;  and 
as  affording  evidence  of  the  small  sheltering  space  that  is 
requisite  to  preserve  the  blossoms  of  trees  of  thiR  character 
I  may  state  that  two  hundred  of  these  trees  were  stood  on  a 
side  border  of  a  rough  unheated  house  60  feet  long,  the  border 
being  6  feet  wide.  The  border  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  structure — a  span-roof  with  boarded  siacs — was  occupied 
with  Cherries  in  pots  bearing  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  just 
commencing  swelling.  These  Cherry  trees  will  yield  a  supply  of 
splendid  ripe  fruit  for  upwards  of  two  months,  the  sun  doing  all 
the  heating,  and  the  fruit  safe  from  birds.  This  simple  and 
certain  mode  of  Cherry  culture  is  worthy  of  extensive  adop- 
tion, for  the  trees  bear  heavy  crops,  the  outlay  for  sheltering 
them  being  small,  and  the  attention  required  simple. 

Now  a  glance  in  the  Peach  houses.  The  structures,  which 
are  large,  light  and  economical,  answer  their  purpose  as  well 
as  the  most  elaborate  erections,  and  yet  their  appearance  is 
neat.  In  the  centre  of  one  house  we  find  large,  informal- 
headed  standard  trees  (planted  out)  laden  with  fruit,  some  of 
them  bearing  fifteen  dozen  Peaches.  The  trees  are  not  spurred 
and  pinched  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  but  a  simpler  system  of 
management  is  adopted.  After  a  few  superfluous  growths  are 
thinned  out  the  remainder  are  permitted  to  grow  unchecked 
until  the  stones  arc  formed  in  the  fruit,  then  the  luxuriant 
shoots  are  cut  out,  the  others  being  left  untouched.  If  pruned 
before,  the  sap  would  cause  the  buds  of  the  smaller  wood  to 
break,  but  now  the  swelling  fruit  "  takes  the  sap  "  and  "  puts 
on  flesh "  rapidly.  That  is  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Mr.  Elsdon,  the  skilled  foreman  of  the  establishment,  and 
the  excellent  condition  of  the  trees  and  crop  prove  the  prin- 
ciple sound.  On  the  side  borders  are  trees  in  pots,  some  of 
them,  the  originals  of  some  of  the  famed  Sawbridgeworth 
seedling^,  being  thirty  years  old.  They  are  becoming  gnarled 
and  scraggy  in  appearance,  yet  they  bear  fruit  freely  and  of 
the  highest  quality.  In  another  house  the  central  space  is 
occupied  with  trees  in  pots,  pyramids  about  10  feet  high,  the 
best  of  them  producing  three  dozen  of  fruit  each.  On  the  sides 
are  trees  planted  out  and  trained  to  the  roof ;  but  there  are 
several  blanks,  for  visitors  see  the  trees,  admire  them  and  pur- 
chase, and  thus  break  the  uniformity  of  the  house. 

Then  there  are  smaller  trees  in  other  houses,  and  Vines  in 
pots,  wonderful  alike  in  extent  and  quality.  We  enter  a  lean- 
to  range  400  feet  in  length.  On  the  back  wall  are  Peaches, 
in  front  of  them  on  the  floor  are  smaller  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  in  pots  preparing  for  next  year's  fruiting,  then  comes  a 
broad  path,  and  close  to  the  front  of  the  house  are  two  rows, 
both  on  the  same  level,  of  hot-water  pipes,  and  standing  on 


the  pipes  are  two  rows  of  Vines  in  pots,  the  growing  canes 
being  trained  up  the  roof  overhead.  The  pipes  are  hot,  so  \xA 
that  the  hand  cannot  rest  on  them  for  ten  seconds,  yet  the 
roots  of  the  Vines  enjoy  all  this  heat,  and  the  thick  duk 
green  foliage,  stout  short-jointed  wood,  and  large  hom-Iike 
tendrils  that  bristle  overhead,  tell  how  thoroughly  healthy  the 
Vines  are.  By  the  way,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  pinch  off  the 
tendrils  from  the  extremities  of  those  growing  shoots  that  are 
required  to  extend  as  freely  and  strongly  as  possible,  aod 
hence  two  or  three  are  always  left  on  the  Vines  in  this  esta- 
blishment, those  below  being  cut  off  when  the  canes  thicken. 
When  the  tendrils  are  closely  pinched  from  the  points  of  the 
Vines  those  points  assume  a  thin  puny  appearance,  contrast' 
ing  veiy  unfavourably  with  the  stouter  freer-g^wing  canes  on 
which  the  tendrils  are  permitted  to  extend,  seeking  a  mediam 
for  support,  and  giving  an  impetus  to  the  upward  and  on- 
ward  progress  of  the  Vine.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  grow- 
ing Vines  on  pipes  so  hot  as  these  are  consists  in  having  the 
pots  thoroughly  drained,  for  if  at  all  water-logged  int 
would  inevitably  result.  There  is  obviously  no  rooting  tl 
the  pots  when  Vines  are  g^wn  on  hot-water  pipes,  but  all 
roots  are  made  in  the  pots  and  kept  there,  and  the  finest  of 
them  are  where  the  heat  is  the  greatest — namely,  close  at  the 
bottom  amongst  the  drainage.  The  young  Vines  at  Sawbridge- 
worth are  a  great  feature  of  the  establishment,  and  older  Vines 
also  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  visitor  by  their 
general  hcalthfulness  and  heavy  crop  of  all  the  leadine  varie- 
ties. These  Vines  must  be  seen  in  the  autumn  when  me  crop 
is  ripe,  and  in  the  meantime  we  pass  on. 

Another  long  range  is  filled  similarly  to  the  last ;  another 
house  is  full  of  young  Orange  trees,  another  of  Roses,  another 
of  Vines,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  which,  as  regards 
the  glass,  is  near  the  point  where  we  began— the  fruiting  Orange 
house.  This  is  a  narrow  span-roofed  structure,  the  Oranges  in 
pots  being  grown  on  the  side  beds — standards  and  half-stan- 
dards laden  with  golden  fruit — ^handsome  ornaments  with  the 
fruit  as  regards  quality  far  surpassing  the  best  imported 
Oranges.  It  is  noteworthy  too  how  lastingly  handsome  and 
continuously  good  are  those  trees  and  frai^  for  Oranges  that 
were  ri^  in  November  are  yet  hanging  in  excellent  condition ; 
indeed  m  this  house  are  Oranges  and  Orange  blossom,  always 
a  profitable  and  enjoyable  structure.  Overhead  are  Vines, 
only  mentioned,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  that 
this  year  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat  remained  plomp  and 
fresh  until  April,  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  house 
being  46°. 

Outside  again — taking  a  passing  glance  of  Rose  quarters- 
plantations  of  seedling  Pears  and  Apples  blossoming  freelj, 
past  hedges  of  Pears  and  Plums  to  lai^  plantations  of  the 
last-named  fruit,  a  brief  allusion  to  which  must  close  these 
notes.  Old  trees  and  young  give  promise  of  a  fair  crop.  The 
most  productive  and  profitable  of  Plums  is  Rivers  Early 
Prolific,  of  which  hundreds — sometimes  thousands — of  bnshels 
are  grown  annually.  A  pUmtation  of  the  same  age  of  Diamond, 
large  orchard  trees,  has  not  yet  yielded  one  good  crop  of  fmit ; 
the  trees  may,  however,  commence  bearing  now  they  have  at- 
tained their  full  size.  Prince  Englebert  is  a  Plum  of  profit, 
and  Mr.  Rivers  has  apparently  great  faith  in  Oullins  Golden 
Gage,  for  he  has  planted  it  extensively.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
excellent  quality,  and  especially  as  being  ready  for  the  maiket 
some  time  before  the  Green  Gage  is  ripe. 

Such  is  Sawbridgeworth,  attractive  and  instructive,  and 
the  140  acres  of  its  nurseries  are  in  excellent  order  and 
condition. — J.  W. 


CELERY. 

We  have  been  experiencing  dull  showery  weather  lately,  and 
it  has  been  taken  advantage  of  for  planting  out  ])ermaneDtly, 
amongst  other  crops  that  of  Celery.  In  most  if  not  in  ereiy 
garden  Celery  forms  one  of  the  principal  winter  vegetables. 
We  require  it  in  quantity  from  October  till  the  following  May, 
but  also  like  to  have  some  as  early  as  the  end  of  August,  as  it 
comes  in  useful  in  a  collection  of  vegetables  at  the  aQtomn 
shows  in  the  district. 

The  same  ground  is  cropped  with  Celery  two  years  running, 
Peas  being  grown  between  the  ridges.  The  second  year  the 
Celery  is  grown  on  the  previous  season's  Pea  ground,'and  the 
Peas  on  the  old  Celery  ridges.  The  Peas  are  sown  so  as  to  be 
off  the  ground  in  August  at  the  latest,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  earthing-up  of  the  main  crop  of  Celery.  The  early 
crop  is  sown  in  February,  the  varieties  being  Wright's  Giant 
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White  and  Sandiingham  Dwarf  White,  and  sufficient  of  these 
aje  planted  to  afford  a  supply  till  about  Christmas,  when  the 
later-sown  plants  are  used.  These  are  Major  Clarke*s  Solid  Bed 
and  Sulham  Prize  Pink,  which  latter  yarietj  I  have  substituted 
for  Leicester  Bed.  These  are  sown  in  March,  or  at  latest  in  the 
beginning  of  April.  The  earliest  varieties  are  invariablj  sown 
in  boxes  and  afterwards  pricked  out  into  fnunes;  if  we  can 
manage  to  form  a  slight  hotbed  for  them  It  is  done,  and  the 
late  varieties  are  sown  on  a  layer  of  soil  in  the  same  frame. 
This  season  we  could  not  spare  sufficient  material  for  this 
purpose,  so  had  to  be  content  to  prick  out  the  early  batch  into 
a  rich  surfiicing  of  Mushroom-bea  refuse  and  soil,  and  sow  the 
late  crop  thinly  in  boxes. 

Seeing  no  appearance  oC  change  in  the  weather,  and  as  the 
plants  were  glutting  quite  laree  enough  to  plant  out  without 
experiencing  a  check,  we  had  the  ground  manured,  dug,  and 
planted.  The  kind  of  manure  used  is  from  the  cow  houses 
twelve  months  old,  mixed  the  autumn  previously  to  using  with 
from  a  third  to  one-half  of  Mushroom-bed  refuse  and  a  liberal 
dressing  of  soot  added.  The  soot  not  only  is  a  fertiliser  in 
itself  but  stops  the  breeding  of  worms  in  the  heap.  The 
mixture  is  turned  about  twice  and  laid  in  the  trendies  at  the 
Tate  of  one  barrowful  to  20  square  feet ;  the  trenches,  which  are 
to  be  occupied  by  Wright's  Giant  White,  have  a  surfacing  of 
half  as  much  Mushroom-bed  refuse  after  the  trench  has  l^n 
dug.  In  digging,  the  dung  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  keeping  it  down  as  deeply  as  possible.  For  Celery 
which  has  to  stand  the  winter  an  over-rich  soil  is  much  to  be 
deprecated.  I  would  not  give  over  half  the  dung  I  do  if  it 
were  not  that  my  employer  has  a  fancy  for  large-grown  heads. 
if  I  had  no  one  to  pay  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  as  grown,  merely  having  the  supply  to  keep  up  without 
reference  to  size,  a  much  smaller  amount  of  manure  would 
satisfy  my  requirements.  It  will  be  seen  that  dull  weather  is 
taken  advantage  of  for  planting  out  this  crop,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reason — the  plants  obtain  a  grasp  of  the  soil  at  once  without 
having  to  apply  water.  I  make  a  point  never  to  water  Celery 
if  it  can  be  at  all  avoided,  and  with  a  little  careful  manage- 
ment it  is  generally  unnecessary  to  make  use  of  it.  The  early- 
sown  batch  is  plated  with  balls  of  roots,  the  plants  being 
about  4  to  5  incnes  high. 

The  late  varieties  are  planted  out  direct  from  the  seed  boxes 
or  frame  as  it  happens,  but  a  very  simple  and  efficient  pre- 
caation  is  taken  to  insure  the  seedlings  from  suffering  for  the 
first  day  or  two.  A  puddle  of  water  and  soil  is  made  and  the 
roots  of  the  plants  drawn  through  it,  and  immediately  there- 
after planted  in  the  trenches.  A  month  or  so  later  a  thin 
mulchmg  of  decayed  manure  is  of  advantage  to  the  plants. 

The  summer  management  is  very  simple  in  our  case.  The 
trenches  are  hoed  twice,  and  afterwards  weeds,  if  any  appear, 
are  picked  out  with  the  hand.  At  the  end  of  July  Wright's 
Giant  is  earthed  up,  and  again  in  the  end  of  August ;  Sandring- 
ham  Dwarf  is  earthed  up  six  weeks  later,  and  the  late  varieties 
during  the  beginning  of  November.  These  are  earthed  up  only 
once.  The  later  Celery  can  be  left  witiiout  being  earthed  up 
the  better  will  the  plants  stand  the  winter,  and  they  have  a 
shorter  season  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  underground  '*  gardeners' 
foes."  The  surplus  plants  of  the  two  White  varieties  are  grown 
for  kitchen  use  throughout  the  summer,  a  shady  position  being 
much  the  best  for  them. 

I  am  afraid  some  of  the  points  on  Celery  culture  as  above 
laid  down  will  be  hardly  considered  orthodox  by  many,  but  they 
are  the  result  of  my  own  experience  in  the  matter,  and  simplify 
with  the  best  results  the  cultivation  of  a  vegetable  whicn,  in 
many  instances,  absorbs  more  labour  than  is  either  convenient 
or  necessary.— B.  P.  Bbothebston. 


A  CENTUBY  OF  B0SE8. 

Not  of  time  but  of  number,  not  in  Eneland  but  in  France, 
for  such  is  the  title  given  to  the  paper  In  the  "  Journal  des 
Boees  "  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Haut  Garonne  in  the 
south-west  of  France  formed  a  committee  of  ten  members  to 
select  the  best  hundred  Boses  in  the  classes  of  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  Bourbons,  Teas,  Noisettes,  and  Hybrid  Noisettes.  They 
selected  sixty  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  twenty  Teas,  eleven  Bourbons, 
six  Noisettes,  and  three  Hybrid  Noisettes.  They  appear  to 
have  met  together ;  they  selected  the  Boses,  and  gave  them  a 
place  accoMing  to  the  number  of  votes.  They  did  it  well, 
as  the  French  always  do  any  classification ;  and  although 
their  results  are  to  us  somewhat  astounding,  yet  we  must  con- 


sider the  great  difference  between  the  climate  of  the  south-west 
of  France  and  the  most  favoured  spots  even  of  English  Bose 
grounds.  The  following  Hybrid  Perpetuals  obtained  ten  votes, 
the  highest  number  that  could  be  given. 


1.  Abel  Canl^re 

t.  Baronne  de  Rothschild 

3.  Capitaine  Christy 

4.  Charles  Lefebvre 
6.  Christian  Puttuer 

6.  C.  G^cUe  de  Chabrillant 

7.  Ducheaee  de  Vallombrosa 

8.  Dahamel  Dnmonceaa 

9.  Edouard  Morten 

10.  Etienne  Levet 

11.  Franciqoe  Barillot 
IS.  Gloire  de  Dncher 
18.  Hippolyte  Jamain 

14.  Hortenae  Haynard 

15.  Jnlos  Margottin 


16.  La  France 

17.  Madame  C.  Crapelet 

18.  Madame  George  Schwartz 

19.  Madame  Lacharme 

SO.  Madamft  Loulise  Lev6qae 

21.  Madame  Yidot 

SS.  Madame  ThMae  Levet 

23.  Marie  Finger 

24.  Marquiae  de  CasteUane 

25.  La  Heine 

26.  Thyra  Hammcrick 

27.  Triomphe  de  TExpoeition 

28.  Victor  Verdicr 

29.  Xavier  Olibo 

80.  Madame  Claude  Leblond 


The  following  had  nine  votes — 


81.  Bessie  Johnson 

82.  Charles  Margottin 

83.  Comtesse  d'Oxford 

84.  Docteur  Henon 

85.  Duchesse  de  Sutherland 

86.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
37.  G^u^ral  Due  d'Aumale 

88.  John  Hopper 

89.  Jean  Liabaud 

40.  Madame  Angde  Despott 

41.  Madame  Boll 

42.  Madame  Emma  Coimbey 
48.  Madame  Hunnebelle 


44.  Madame  Nachury 

45.  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Wilhelm 

46.  Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet 

47.  Marguerite  Brassac 

48.  ManeBaumann 

49.  Adam  Vital 
60.  Paul  Neyron 

51.  Peach  Bloesom 

52.  Princesse  Mathilde 

53.  Reynolds  Hole 

54.  Richard  Wallace 

55.  Victor  le  Bihan 


The  following  had  eight  votes — 

56.  Anna  de  Diesbach  59.  La  Motte  Sanguine 

57.  Docteur  Andry  60.  Triomphe  de  Toulouse 

58.  Duchesse  de  Cambac6res 

Of  these  Nos.  5,  8,  11,  14,  30,  34,  37,  40,  43,  45,  69,  60  are 
unknown  to  us.  A  few  of  them  have  indeed  appeared,  but 
long  since  discarded  ;  while  of  some  of  them  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  wrong  in  saying  they  never  have  been  known  to  us. 

Of  Teas  Adrienne  Chrutophle,  Belle  Lyounaise,  Comte  de 
Paris,  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain, 
Biadame  Melanie  Willermoz,  Madame  Margottin,  and  Marshal 
Kiel  received  ten  votes ;  Boug^re,  Comtesse  de  Labarthe,  and 
Souvenir  de  MazLmilian  nine  ;  Catherine  Mermet,  Jean  Pernet, 
David  Pradel,  Socrate,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Sombreuil 
eight  votes. 

Of  Bourbons  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  Madame  Just 
Detrey  have  ten  ;  Louise  Margottin,  Louise  Odier,  and  Mdlle. 
Favart  have  nine  votes ;  Baronne  de  Noirmont,  Comtesse  «.le 
Barbatanne,  Emotion,  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  eight ;  and  Paul  Bouvier  seven. 

The  following  Noisettes  are  selected — ^Annie  Vibert,  Cdine 
Forestier,  Chromatella  (Cloth  of  Gold),  Lamarque,  Madame 
Caroline  Euster,  and  Ophirie ;  and  of  Hybrid  Noisettes,  Ba- 
ronne de  Maynard,  Madame  Alfred  de  Hougemont,  and  Elise 
Boelle. 

In  looking  at  these  names  and  comparing  them  with  the 
Rose  election  one  is  struck  with  the  entire  absence  of  some 
Roses  which  stand  veiy  high  in  our  English  estimation.  Louis 
Van-Houtte,  Alfred  Colomb,  Francois  Michelon,  Marie  Rady, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  and  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas  are  amongst 
these.  Then  amongst  Teas,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  (by-the-by,  I  ^e  the  Americans  reject  this  because  it  is 
too  coarse),  Niphetos,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  are  omitted, 
and  some  are  placed  which  we  know  nothing  of.  It  is  notice- 
able that  a  few  of  our  English-raised  Roses  have  been  admitted 
into  the  list — Peach  Blossom,  John  Hopper,  Revnolds  Hole, 
and  Devoniensis,  which  shows  that  they  must  be  grown  in 
some  numbers  and  appreciated.  I  think  one  thing  this  list 
must  teach  us,  and  that  is  that  evidently  other  qualities  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  value  enter  into  their  estimation,  and 
this  may  account  for  the  disappointment  we  sometimes  ex- 
perience.— D.,  Deal, 


Gbkista  pb^cox. — Two  beautiful  specimens  of  the  above 
charming  shrub  are  at  present  in  bloom  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son  of  York.  They  are  objects  which 
cannot  be  passed  without  admiration  by  the  most  casual  ob- 
server. The  habit  is  compact  yet  graceful ;  every  twig  of  last 
year's  growth  is  from  9  to  18  inches  long,  and  so  thickly  covered 
with  beautiful  straw-coloured  flowers  as  to  completely  hide  all 
vestige  of  green.  This  is  a  valuable  shrub  for  "  livening  up  " 
a  shnibbery.    It  is  especially  adapted  for  villa  gardens,  as  it 
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is  not  a  large  grower  ;  and  as  a  standard  for  the  latter  purpose 
w  ould  be  considered  handsome  either  in  or  out  of  bloom. — a,  J. 

SIB  JOSEPH  PAXTON  STBAWBEBBY. 

Mb.  Taylor  on  page  393  says  that  he  falls  to  see  anj  im- 

J)roYement  in  the  above  Strawberry  over  Keens'  Seedling.  I 
or  some  years  grew  both  the  varieties,  but  Sir  Joseph  was  so 
much  finer  than  Keens*  that  I  discarded  the  useful  old  Straw- 
berry last  mentioned,  and  have  never  regretted  having  done 
so.  I  consider  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury,  President,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  the  three  most  useful  Strawberries  in  culti- 
vation.  British  Queen  and  Dr.  Hogg  are  richer  in  flavour  but 
much  less  productive.  They  are  a  little  later  than  those  named, 
and  are  succeeded  by  Eleanor  and  Elton  Seedling.  Has  not 
Mr.  Taylor  made  a  mistake  in  his  notes  ?  He  describes  the 
Vicomtesse  as  "  everybody's  Strawberry,"  and  yet  he  intimates 
that  he  only  intends  to  grow  Keens'  Seedling  and  President 
next  year. — ^A  Surrey  Gardener. 

[Yes,  Mr.  Taylor  made  a  mistake  and  asks  us  to  correct  it. 
He  meant  to  say  that  he  intended  growing  only  Vicomtesse 
H^ricart  de  Thury  and  President  for  forcing  next  year. — Eds.] 

AUSTBALIAN  EUCALYPTI. 

Much  interest  has  been  felt  for  some  time  in  this  country 
about  the  Eucalypti,  and  this  feeling  was  quickened  by  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  E.  globulus  last  year — growth  that 
was  in  most  cases  doomed  to  destruction  by  frost.  I  hope  it 
will  be  found  that  trees  planted  in  sheltered  nooks  and  snug 
comers  have  escaped,  although  not  altogether  unscathed. 
However  this  may  be,  space  wiU  still  be  given  to  E.  globulus, 
even  though  we  had  to  treat  it  as  an  annual ;  and  as  every 
item  of  information  about  it  is  read  with  avidity  I  send  you  a 
cutting  from  the  Daily  Telrgraph^  giving  a  brief  description 
of  some  of  the  best  kinds.  If  E.  amygdalina  has  been  intro- 
dooed  I  should  much  like  to  know  who  has  it,  and  if  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  plant. — Edward  Lugkhitr8T. 

"As  inquiries  come  to  me  by  every  mail,  not  only  from  resi- 
dents in  the  mother  country,  but  also  from  the  continent, 
India,  and  China,  as  to  what  variety  will  best  suit  their  special 
climate  ^nd  soil ;  and  as  my  old  friends,  Baron  Ferd.  von 
Mueller  and  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  directors  respectively  of  the 
botanical  departments  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  have 
very  kindly  placed  whatever  information  they  could  at  my 
disposal,  I  beg  herewith  to  give  it  yon,  condensed  as  much  as 
possible. 

"Eucalyptus  globulus  (Blue  Gum  of  Tasmania). — Grows 
rapidly,  attains  great  height ;  grows  best  near  creeks,  and  will 
stand  moderate  ftt)st  and  snow  if  well  sheltered  from  wind. 

"  B.  citriodora  (Queensland). — Gives  also  from  its  leaves  a 
large  supply  of  volatile  oil  of  lemon  fragrance. 

"  E.  diversifolia  (Victoria). — Immense  girth  and  great  height, 
with  shady  foliage  ;  prefers  humid  valleys,  but  also  flourishes 
in  dry  soil  near  Melbourne. 

"  B.  lencoxylon  (N.S.W.  and  Victoria).— Iron  Bark  Tree, 
moderate  height ;  gprows  well  on  stony  ridges,  is  the  strongest 
known  wood,  rich  in  kino,  and  is  flourishing  near  Lucknow, 
India. 

"  B.  amygdalina  (N.S.W.  and  Victoria). — Bapid  growth,  great 
girth  and  height,  and  in  New  Zealand  survives  frost  where 
E.  globulus  died,  where  it  thrives.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  whole  tribe. 

"  B.  brachypoda. — Spread  over  the  inland  tropical  and  extra- 
tropical  arid  regions  of  Australia,  and  is  one  of  the  best  sorts 
for  desert  countay. 

"  E.  resinifera  (N.S.W.).— Bed  Mahogany  ;  splendid  timber, 
and  is  proved  to  be  well  adapted  for  tropical  climates. 

"  E.  rostrata. — Bed  Gum  ;  good  timber  for  poles  and  posts. 
It  will  grow  well  in  swamps,  and  thrives  well  in  Oude,  jvheie 
E.  globulus  and  other  sorts  failed. 

"  B.  Gunnii  (N.S.W.,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania).— Grows  well 
at  alpine  and  sub-alpine  elevations. 

"  The  following  sorts  also  reach  heights  here  covered  with 
snow  for  some  months  yearly : — E.  coriacea,  E.  alpina,  E.  umi- 
gera,  E.  coccifera,  and  E.  verrucosa. 

"  Although  in  some  of  the  above  varieties  the  foliage  is  not  so 
thick  nor  the  scent  of  the  leaves  so  powerful  as  in  the  E.  globu- 
lus, analysis  proves  that  they  are  richer  really  in  the  essential 
oils,  &c. ;  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Eucalypti  is  valuable  for  its 
splendid  durable  timber,  and  for  the  production  of  tar,  pitch, 
tiotash,  acetic  acid,  and  dye  stuffs. 


"  Now  that  a  demand  is  springing  up  for  the  seeds  I  banregpt 
Messrs.  C.  F.  Cresswell  k.  Co.,  seedsmen  here,  to  promise  to 
collect  them  from  various  parts  of  the  colony,  so  that  aortB 
may  be  secured  the  nearest  adapted  for  cold,  hot^  or  diy 
climates  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

"  It  will  lie  necessary  also  to  ask  for  them  by  the  botanical 
names  as  above,  as  in  different  colonies  the  same  oomincn 
name  does  not  mean  always  the  same  sort  of  tree. 

"  We  really  know  very  little  ourselves  about  the  habitsof  the 
different  varieties,  therefore  let  no  grower  be  disappointed  if 
his  first  effort  or  two  fail,  as  out  of  the  thirty  odd  other  soitB 
some  may  prove  better  adapted  for  either  cold  or  heat  than 
those  I  have  named. — B.  D.  Adams,  Sydney ^  N.8.  W:' 

[We  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  last  few  yean  about 
the  luurdiness  of  Eucfdyptns  globulus ;  this,  in  connectaon  wilii 
its  supposed  febrifugal  properties,  has  made  it  one  of  tlie  most 
popular  of  plants.  It  is  now  quite  evident,  after  the  trying 
winter  we  have  passed  through,  that  the  high  expectatkns 
which  had  been  formed  respecting  it  have  be^  in  veiry  many 
instances  disappointed.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
ascertain  in  what  localities  this  tree  has  survived  the  long  and 
severe  winter.  To  arrive  at  a  rational  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject it  would  be  well  for  those  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
experience  to  furnish  all  particulars  respectmg  the  condifiaoB 
under  which  the  tree  has  been  grown. 

A  few  years  ago,  through  the  liberality  of  the  antfa<^ties  at 
Eew,  we  became  possessed  of  deven  species  of  Euoalyptus, 
besides  ten  good  plants  of  B.  globulus  which  we  already  had. 
Three  of  the  former  were  lost  through  an  accident ;  but  the 
others,  along  with  our  own,  were  planted  in  a  poeitaon  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  within  thirteen  miles  of 
the  sea,  and  at  an  altitude  of  300  feet  above  its  leveL  Here 
shrubs  that  are  frequently  damaged  or  destroyed  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  survive  with  little  or  no  injury  from 
severe  winters.  The  Arbutuses,  the  Hydrangeas,  the  common 
and  Portugal  Laurels,  Fuchsias  Biccartoniana  and  sangmnet, 
and  many  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  stand  perflsetly 
uninjured  ;  but  every  tree  of  the  ten  Eucalyptus  globulus  aie 
killed  to  the  very  root,  so  alM  are  E.  calyphyta,  flssilis,  stricts^ 
and  marginalis.  B.  obliqua  has  suffered  next  in  severity,  and 
is  dead  about  half  way  towards  the  ground,  with  every  pro 
spect  that  it  will  breiJc  again.  The  only  three  that  are  per- 
fectly hardy  are  E.  Gunni,  E.  umigera,  and  E.  polyanthemoa 
These  are  ''as  green  as  Leeks,"  and  IumL  already  started  into 
growth  before  the  frost  was  completely  gone.  The  foliiige  has 
not  been  even  sered. 

If,  then,  Eucalyptus  globulus  is  so  thoroughly  killed  in  fl 
situation  where  Laurels,  Hydrangeas,  and  Fuchsias  &re  pa^ 
fectly  hardy  its  claims  to  be  a  tree  worthy  of  cultivation  in 
this  country  are  of  the  slightest,  and  although  it  may  in  a  few 
instances  be  hardy  enough  to  stand  through  a  mild  season 
there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  its  hardiness.  We  are  con- 
firmed in  this  opinion  by  a  letter  just  received  from  Peniinlh, 
Merionethshire,  in  which  "W.  W.  E.  W."  observes^  "The 
Eucalyptus  globulus  have  all  died  here  last  winter.  One  of 
them  had  grown  to  14  feet  high  in  two  years,  and  at  this  place 
Camellias  thrive  perfectly  out  of  doors,  and  there  lb  a  Mande- 
villa  against  the  south  wall  of  the  house  (outside)  25  feet 
high." 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  particulars  as  to  where  the  tree 
has  survived,  it  being  no  longer  necessary  to  publish  instanecs 
of  its  being  killed  by  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter.-— BD0.] 

PEAB  PBOSPECTS. 

I  REGRET  to  say  that  your  words  in  last  week's  Journal  as 
to  the  Pear  blossom  dropping  at  Chiswick  is  also  true  in  Wilt- 
shire. I  have  this  mommg  l^en  round  and  carefully  inspected 
my  trees.  The  result  is  that  of  those  which  blossomed  most 
freely  the  entire  crop,  or  nearly  so,  is  on  the  ground  or  soon 
will  be.  Those  trees  that  bloomed  moderately  have  some 
small  Pears  on  them  growing  and  plumping  well.  Seckle 
seems  to  stand,  so  Summer  Doyenn^  and  Bergamotte  BspereD» 
while  Beurr^  d'Amanlis  are  all  gone.  Madame  Troyve  has 
also  a  few ;  but  I  grieve  to  say  that  all  of  Lomse  Bonne  of 
Jersey  appear  to  have  fallen.  Beurr6  Diel  has  just  a  qarink- 
ling,  so  has  Beun^  Giifard,  while  Napoleon,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  and  Josephine  de  Malines  are  nil.  The  wall  Peais 
will  stay  on  just  in  proportion  to  their  having  been  more  or 
less  sheltered  from  the  rain.  Jargonelle,  which  is  often  on  the 
end  of  a  house,  will  be  more  preserved  than  many.  The  loss  of 
the  Pear  crop  is  disappointing,  the  more  so  as  the  absenoe  ol 
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frost  nutde  one  rather  too  «nre  of  a  good  season.    Apples  as 
yet,  I  thjnk,  are  All  right.— Wiltshire  Rectob. 


NOTES  ON  FLOWERS  IN  IRELAND. 

I  AM  -afraid  the  last  aJbnost  nninecedeQtedlj  aeyere  winter 
has  played  aueh  sad  havoc  on  the  Roses,  Lilinnis,  and  apiang- 
blooming  plants  of  your  nsoally  riyaeioiis  coirespondent 
**  WtijD  Sayaoe  "  as  to  induce  him  to  look  at  flonoctltnro 
through  very  gloomy,  epeeflaeles. 

I  have  within  the  past  few  months  visited  almost  every  large 
garden  within  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  and  within  the  present 
week  two  of  the  largest — Iiord  Donoghmore's  and  Mr.  John 
Bagwell's — and  aU  the  gardens  looked  more  or  less  brilliant. 
The  prevailing  flovc^ers,  and  those  that  looked  best,  I  will  say 
a  word  about  very  briefly. 

It  certainly  does  surprise  me  to  think,  situated  in  the 
extreme  south  of  England^  and  within  the  genial  influence  of 
the  mild  Channel  breezes, "  Wyld  Savage  "  should  be  obliged 
to  report,  besides  the  ''  death-roll  "of  his  Lilioms,  the  havoc 
on  his*  beautiful  stock  of  Roses  and  ^*  the  loss  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  herbaceous  plants."  During  the  month  of  May  we 
had  only  one  genial  day.  With  us  the  shade  thermometer 
almost  invariably  stood  between  53^  and  58°.  Within  the  last 
ten  days  almost  all  the  bedding  has  been  completed,  even 
including  Tuberous  Begonias  in  a  few  instances  ;  and  we  are 
looking  forward  for  a  satisfactory  floral  display.  Spring- 
blooming  plants  have  done  well.  The  Anemones  at  Heywood 
and  MineUa  are  as  line  as  ever  came  under  my  notice.  Ixias 
at  Birdhill  that  hitherto  did  well  protected  outside  were 
almost  a  failure.  Double  Anemones  seemed  much  more  liable 
to  injury  than  the  single.  Fulgens  is  very  brilliant,  but  some 
donble  and  semi-double  varieties  of  A.  coronaria.  I  had  were  very 
large,  many  being  2^  inches  in  diameter.  I  must,  however, 
confess  to  giving  them  on  a  few  occasions  rather  good  drinks 
of  liquid  manure,  which  they  by  no  means  dislike.  Auriculas 
— ^the  hardy  Alpines — bloom  well  outside  here,  and  there  is 
still  a  fine  show  of  them  at  Marlfield  House.  The  best  collec- 
tion of  the  florist  varieties  is  possessed  by  Miss  Malcomson, 
and  grown  in  a  structure  very  much  resembling  that  figured 
in 'the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  page  419,  and  were  this 
year  grown  remarkably  fine  by  Mr.  Sheeley.  Wallflowers, 
single  and  double,  I  never  saw  finer.  An  excellent  collec- 
tion, veiy  dwarf,  well  grown,  and  bedded  out  adorned  the 
grounds  at  Springfield.  Pansies  were  perhaps  inferior  to 
other  years,  but  they  are  still  blooming  finely.  I  doubt  if  I 
have  ever  seen  finer  Polyanthuses  than  in  many  of  the  gardens 
around.  Violas  blue,  yellow,  and  white,  are  now  on  the  whole 
very  cheerful. — W.  J.  M.,  Clanmel. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Eaklt  Cabbots. — Oui*  early  frame  Carrots  are  now  in  use, 
and  few  early  vegetables  are  more  acceptable.  A  frame  6  feet 
by  8  feet  will  supply  an  immense  number,  and  it  is  well  to 
have  this  quantity  at  least  for  use  in  May  and  June.  Some 
rows  of  Sorn  Carrots  outside  have  come  rather  thinly  this 
spring.  The  seed  may  have  been  partially  bad,  and  no  doubt 
the  snails  destroyed  a  few  of  the  plants,  as  I  find  they  are  very 
fond  of  young  Carrots.  The  cold  winds,  the  snow  and  frosts 
we  had  after  they  were  sown,  were  anything  but  agreeable  to 
them.  Ko  one  whose  first  sowing  of  Carrots  fails  need  despair, 
as  the  seed  may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  March  until  the 
beginning  of  July  with  a  certainty  of  securing  a  good  crop  by 
late  autumn.  Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  sow  Carrot  seed, 
which  will  supply  good  table  roots  from  the  end  of  August 
onwards. 

Endive. — As  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  which 
can  be  used  for  salads  in  late  autumn  and  winter,  all  who 
care  for  salads  should  grow  more  or  less  of  it.  This  is  a 
suitable  time  to  make  one  good  sowing  to  produce  plants 
which  will  be  ready  for  use  from  September  until  Christ- 
mas. Some  people  sow  the  -seed  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain,  but  we  do  not,  as  our  Endive  is  mostly  planted 
after  Potatoes  or  some  other  early  summer  crop,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  have  the  plants  ready  for  planting  when 
the  ground  is  cleared.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  bed  or 
box,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  young  plants  are  never 
diecked  through  being  dry  at  the  root,  as  this  generally  causes 
them  to  run  to  seed.  We  have  a  number  of  young  plants  in 
the  seed  bed  now  ready  for  planting,  but  probably  if  we  have 
a  hot  summer  some  or  all  of  them  may  run  to  seed,  which 


early  'Endive  frequently  does.  For  that  reason  we  make 
occasional  sowings  from  May  until  August.  A  soil  moderately 
'rich  and  open  suits- them  admirably.  The  varieties . of  Rata- 
.vian  and  the  Moss  and  Green  Curled  are  all  good. 

Lettuce. — ^We  are  growing  many  of  these  this  year,  but 
•for  the  present  I  will  only  notice  one,  and  .that  is  Tom  Thumb 
of  Messrs.  Wheeler  of  Gloucester.  This  is  a  'Small  Lettuce  of 
the  Cabbage  form.  It  grows  into  little  balls  about  4  inches  in 
diameter,  and  it  is  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it  rarely  runs  to 
,seed.  .*A£ter  the  heads  are  formed  they  will  remain  firm  ler 
many  weeks  during  the  driest  weather.  We  are  now  cutting 
plants  which,  were  ready  for  use  a  month  ago,  and.  not  onotof 
them  is  yet  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  "  bolting."  It  comes 
quicker  into  .nse  than  the  Cos  varieties. 

GiLBTJBB's  New  Yiolet-coloujred  Radish. — This  Radiah 
AS.  of  the  French  Breakfast  type,  and  handsome  in  shape  tand 
colottr.  The  colour  is  of  a  violet  hue,  and  forms  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  tiie  soarlet  and  white  varieties. 

Ca^aoe  Plants  Losing  their  Centrbb. — Some  years 
ago  hundreds  of  our  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  Broccoli  were 
■rendered  useless  by  a  little  fly  (resembling  the  Turnip  fly) 
eating  the  centres  of  the  plants  when  they  were  beginning  4o 
grow  after  being  transferred  from  the  seed  beds  to  their  per- 
manent quarters.  After  trying  various  plans  to  prevent  tbis 
we  have  found  an  effectual  preventive  is  dusting  a  little  40Qt 
and  lime  ■  into  the  centres  of  the  plants  about  onoe  >a  weak 
until  they  are. large  enough  to  be  safe.  This  jdasting  alio 
helps  greatly  to  keep  the  snails  at  a  distance,  especially  when 
a  little  salt  is  mixed  with  the  soot  and  lime. 

Eabthing-up.— Some  gardeners  approve  of  earthing>up«ll 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Potatoes,  k,Q. ;  others  do  not.  Last 
year  I  was  asked  several  times  why  we  earthed-up.  The 
reply  was,  If  it  did  not  benefit  the  plants  in  any  other  way  it 
always  kept,  them  from  being  shaken  aboat  by  the  wind,  and 
this  in  itself  is  no  mean  advantage.  In. exposed  situations 
great  harm  is  often  done  to  vegetables  by  the  wind  waving 
the  plants  about  and  not  unlrequently  laying  them  flat  on  the 
ground.  When  the  surrounding  soil  is  drawn  carefully  up  -lo 
the  stems  and  pressed  moderately  firm  against  them,  that  never 
happens  to  any  injurious  extent,  and  for  this  reason  alone  we 
advise  and  practise  earthing-up,  &c.  Potatoes  also  derive  the 
same  benefit  from  it,  as  well  as  being  the  means  of  keeping  the 
tubers  more  concealed  from  light,  besides  draining  the  water 
from  the  plants  into  the  centres  of  the  rows-— 'an  important 
benefit  in  wet  soils  .and  seasons. — A  Kitchen  Gasdbnbb. 


SPAKROWS  AND  FRUIT. 

Much  is  said  about  the  mischief  done  by  sparrows.  That 
they  are  at  times  valuable  as  adjuncts  to  a  garden  we  must 
admit,  but  that  they  are  more  generally  mischievous  we  can- 
not deny,  nor  that  they  have  many  vagaries.  I  can  give 
some  evidence  of  both  these  propositions.  Some  years  since  I 
was  struck  by  the  absence  of  caterpillars  on  my  Gooseberry 
bushes,  which  was  explained  by  the  consent  presuiee  rof 
sparrows,  which  cleared  them  away  as  they  .appeared.  The 
next  year  I  hoped  the  same  thing  would  occur ;  bat  no.  iiMy 
daughters  had  commenced  keeping  chiakens,  when  the  sparrows 
were  found  as  busy  in  the  poultry  yard  picking  the  grains  of 
corn  as  they  had  the  year  before  been  busy  feeding  on  the 
caterpillars.  Two  years  since  in  another  place  sparrows  proved 
themselves  to  be  sparrows  independent  of  place.  As  our  yellow 
Crocuses  appeared  in  full  bloom  they  were  bitten  off  and  left  to 
decay.  This  year  they  were  spared ;  bat  no  sooner  had  met 
Peas  risen  half  an  inch  than  they  were  x^icked  to  pieces,  to  the 
ruin  of  our  first  sowing.  Wc  have^ince  vsed  the  wire  protectors, 
and  so  the  Peas  are  safe  ;  but  not.so  were  all  our  crops,  for  the 
Lettuces  have  been  their  amussment  or  food,  obliging  us  to 
use  for  them  the  Pea  protectors,  which  are  i^ectwal. 

I  may  add  here  we  are  deficient  in  Gooseberries  and  Red 
Currants.  The  wall  fruit,  too,  is  poor;  but  the  promise  of 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Darasoas  is  very  good.  Vegetation  is  at 
least  six  weeks  later  than  usual.  The  Oak,  just  bursting  into 
leaf,  has  the  Ash,  its  neighbour,  so  little  behind  it  that  it  is 
almost  diflicult  to  decide  which  has  the  precedence.  May 
blossoms  not  yet  open. — S.,  Cheshire, 


Tea  Roses  in  Peach  House.— In  one  of  the  cool  peache- 
ries  at  Holeyn  Hall  Mr.  Cook  has  resorted  to  a  very  ingenious 
expedient  in  utilising  every  available  space  under  glass.  In 
his   peacherics   he   planted  Roses   to  fill   up  vacant  places 
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between  the  trees,  but  as  the  Peaohes  corered  the  trellis  the 
Roses  were  pegged  down  in  a  line  close  to  the  front  sashes 
where  they  are  planted,  and  at  present  form  quite  a  little 
hedge  of  Roses.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  hundreds 
of  the  choicest  Teas  in  bloom.  If  we  take  into  consideration, 
as  a  rule,  the  small  per-centage  of  fruit  produced  at  the  base 
of  trees  opposite  to  tne  front  sashes  the  value  of  this  method  of 
occupying  space  becomes  considerably  enhanced. — B.  Cowan. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 

SUMMER  SHOW. 

Whbthbr  the  Committee  of  this  old-established  horticultural 
society  acted  wiseljr  in  fixing  their  summer  show  for  the  same 
week  as  the  one  which  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  held  theirs, 
is  a  question  which  requires  more  space  to  discuss  than  you  will 

} probably  be  inclined  to  devote  to  a  matter  which  is  so  purely 
ocal.  Personally  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  should  have 
done  better  to  have  held  our  Show  at  the  old  time,  when  Roses 
were  in  bloom  and  not  merel;^  in  leaf  as  now  :  but  the  desire  "  to 
make  hay  when  the  sun  shines"  has  overridden  all  other  con- 
siderations^ and  the  result  was  what  everyone  who  knows  anything 
about  horticulture  easily  foretold,  a  very  poor  show. 

There  were  some  most  excellent  features  about  the  Show  which 
I  will  endeavour  to  describe ;  but  taken  as  a  whole,  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  florist's  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  for  one  of 
the  greatest  friends  of  the  Society  to  call  it  a  success.  As,  indeed, 
how  could  it  be  ?  The  Bath  and  West  of  England  had,  thanks  to 
the  enerey  and  the  untiring  zeal  of  their  excellent  Steward  (the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen),  secured  the  seivices  of  most  of 
the  leading  amateurs  of  the  tiiree  western  counties ;  and  some  of 
the  jgreat  Exeter  growers,  who  are  generally  the  mainstay  of  the 
Society,  were  not  represented  by  a  smgle  specimen. 

The  list  of  exhibitors  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England,  which 
I  have  given  in  another  article,  will  account  for  the  absence  of 
the  old  and  valued  supporters  of  our  Societjr;  and  I  may  say  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  energv  and  good  will  of  Messrs.  Luoombe 
and  Pince,  and  one  or  two  Exeter  and  Credilon  amateurs,  our 
tents  would  have  been  scarcely  tenanted. 

All  praise  is  due  to  Dr.  Woodman  for  so  nobly  comine  to  the 
rescue.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  showed  such  a  grand  lot  of  flowers 
before.  His  plants  in  the  tent  devoted  to  his  sole  use  were  mag- 
nificent, and  the  twenty-four  bunches  of  cut  flowers  with  whicn 
he  won  the  special  ^nze  of  five  guineas  given  by  John  Geare, 
Esq.,  surpassed  anything  I  have  seen.  The  old  Society  will  ever 
owe  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude  to  this  enthusiastic  horticulturist. 
His  large  tent  was  filled  among  other  plants  with  such  gpmd 
specimens  of  Azaleas  that  old  exhibitors  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise.  But  though  veiy  striking,  his  Orchids  and  other 
plants  commended  themselves  most  to  my  eves.  Among  others 
ne  had  splendid  specimens  of  Allamanda  Hendersonii  and  A. 
grandiflora.  But  nis  plants  of  Eucharis  and  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda  attracted  the  most  attention  from  the  hiir  maids  of  Devon. 
Those  who  like  foliage  plants  were  astounded  by  the  size  of  Ins 
Crotons,  Dracsenas,  and  Alocasias,  while  his  Aphelexis,  Orchids. 
Cattleya  Mossise  and  Oncidium  Forbesii,  Lslia  purpurata,  and 
Aerides  odorata.  though  small  and  insignificant  b^ide  the  large 
Crotons,  diversined  the  stand  and  invited  the  attention  of  all. 

In  another  tent  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  cut 
blooms  of  distinct  varieties  with  a  stand  of  such  great  merit  that 
I  know  not  how  to  describe  it.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  best  to  give  a 
list  of  the  flowers  exhibited,  as  it  may  prove  useful  to  other 
exhibitors  who  may  have  to  exhibit  a  similar  stand.  The  princi- 
pal blooms  were  Lselia  purpurata,  Allamanda  Hendersonu  and 
A.  grandiflora,  Ixora  Prince  of  Wales  and  L  Colei,  Aerides 
odorata  (a  most  lovely  Orchid),  Clerodendron  Balfouriannm,  Aden- 
andra  fra^ns,  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  Pimelea  specta- 
bilis,  Statioe  profusa,  Rhododendron  Gibsoni,  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
Eucharis  amazonica,  Anthurinm  Schertzerianum,  a  bunch  of  the 
white  Rose  Niphetos,  Erica  profusa,  Brassia  brachiata,  Nerium 
splendens,  and  Cattleya  MossisB.  M.r.  E.  W.  Cleeve  of  Crediton 
snowed  a  very  fine  stand  also,  one  which  would  have  carried  the 
day  if  anyone  but  Dr.  Woodman  had  been  there.  He  also  had 
fine  specimens  of  Allamanda,  Amaryllis,  Gloxinia,  Bougainvillea, 
Rondeletia,  Yinca  alba,  Lilium  longiflorum,  Hibiscus  grandifloms, 
Abutilon  Due  de  Malakoff.  Tydea,  and  Aphelexis,  and  a  grand 
specimen  of  the  Begonia  balsamifloia. 

It  would  weary  your  readers  to  give  any  more  lists,  so  although 
I  have  taken  notes  of  all  the  plants  exhibited  by  the  local  growers. 
I  am  afraid  I  must  cut  my  remarks  very  short.  Mr.  Parkyns  of 
St.  Thomas,  Exeter,  showea  remarkably  well,  carrying  off  all  the 
first  prizes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  He  had  the  finest 
Bpecimen  of  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
All  the  varieties  shown  by  Dr.  Woodman  were  also  found  in  tiie 
amateurs'  tent  except  the  Orchids.  Mr.  W.  Cleeve  also  showed 
Tery  well  indeed,  being  a  good  second  to  Mr.  Parkyns.    He  had  a 


fine  specimen  of  that  charming  plant  Dipladenia  amabilis^  several 
fine  Ixoras,  Allamandas,  and  Aphelexis,  and  well  maintained  his 
old  reputation. 


The  new  West  of  England  Pansy  Society  made  a  fair  show  in 
the  cut-flower  tent,  and  what  we  should  have  done  without  their 
modest  stands  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Hooper  of  Bath  and  Mr.  H. 
Cattley  of  the  same  town  divided  the  principal  prizes.  Mr.  Hooper 
secured  the  flrst  prize  for  twenty-four  distinct  Snow  Panaies.  The 
principal  varieties  there  were  aey.  J.  Phelps,  H.  Thompson,  Good 
Gracious  (by  no  means  a  startling  bloom,  at  least  in  my  eyes), 
W.  Greenway,  Miss  Barham,  William  Ogg,  James  Grieve J^Oiam- 
pion,  President,  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  (anything  but  a  Tartar), 
Striped  Unique,  Herbert  Philips,  Queen  of  the  Purples,  George 
Rudd,  F.  Shrimpton,  Hon.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  Queen  of  Qynms  ^a 
new  title),  and  Charles  Turner.  One  box  of  Roses  only  was 
shown,  and  one  pot  Rose.  Such  is  the  result  of  holding  a  cut 
flower  show  after  an  Arctic  winter  in  the  first  week  of  June. 

The  fruit  and  vegetables  were  the  poorest  and  smallest  col- 
lections that  I  have  ever  seen,  but  how  even  Pines  have  managed 
to  ripen  this  year  is  a  mystery  to— Wyld  Savaob. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 


linifn  and  Window  Oardeninqj  including  the  Struetwr, 
Ifabitij  and  Um  of  Plants.  By  Cathebine  M.  Bucktok. 
London  :  Long^mans,  Green,  Sc  Co. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  impart  instruction  on 
plants  and  to  encourage  a  love  of  plant  culture  amongst  chil- 
dren and  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
highly  commendable  ;  but  unfortunately  in  some  parts  the 
execution  has  not  been  equal  to  the  design,  for  we  find  several 
inaccuracies  w'aich  are  reprehensible  in  an  elementary  work  of 
this  character.  The  title  of  the  book,  too,  is  scarcely  appro- 
priate, for  the  town  and  window  gardening  is  confined  to  a  few 
pages  at  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  "  First  Steps  in  Botany  " 
would  have  been  more  suitable. 

The  authoress  (a  member  of  the  Leeds  School  Board)  has 
arranp^ed  the  subject  in  ti^e  form  of  sixteen  lectnres,  com- 
mencing with  the  structure  of  the  seed  and  terminating  with 
flowerless  plants ;  then  come  a  few  practical  observations,  and 
finally  a  brief  guide  to  the  Royal  Garaens,  Eew.'  The  language 
employed  is  as  a  rule  simple  and  explicit,  with  some  exoepUona, 
of  which  we  can  only  note  one  or  two.  For  instance,  at  p.  II, 
after  an  admirable  account  of  the  Yeast  Plant,  we  find  it  stated 
that  <'the  framework  of  the  Yeast  Plant  is  made  of  wood,*' 
which  would  at  least  convey  a  very  wrong  impression  of  its 
substance  te  juvenile  readers.  The  word  *'  protoplasm  "  occurs 
rather  too  frequently,  for  in  one  short  paragraph  it  is  repeated 
three  times.  The  more  important  mistakes  are  the  following 
— "  Dry  air  contains  a  eieat  deal  of  oxygen,  damp  air  very 
little ;"  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
never  varies.  The  sentence,  "Dracaenas  and  Bignonias  are 
members  of  the  Lily  family  "  is  correct  only  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  ite  former,  for  the  latter  is  included  in  the  natural  order 
Bignoniacess,  very  widely  separated  from  the  lilies.  **  A  com- 
post means  earth  found  in  hedges  where  a  great  many  plants 
grow  "  is  a  definition  that  will  surprise  many ;  and  that  ^  loam 
means  just  the  top  part  of  the  earth  in  which  no  pjBnts  bat 
grass  have  grown  before"  will  be  equally  new.  The  Wine 
Palm  is  Caryota  urens,  and  not  Arenga  saccharifera  as  stated 
at  page  158  ;  and  those  persons  who  seek  tiie  Clematis  in  Ihe 
Succulent  house  at  Kew,  according  to  the  direction  given,  will 
most  certainly  be  disappointed.  In  elementary  and  infro- 
ductoiy  works  accuracy  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  it  is 
not  a  pleasant  duty  to  point  out  errors  in  a  work  dedicated  to 
Dean  Stanley,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  employed  as  a  medium 
of  instruction  in  our  dementar^  schools.  The  object  of  the 
authoress  in  preparing  this  litUe  volume  is  a  laudable  one, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  "lessons "  are  suitable  for  juvenile 
classes,  but  it  is  very  desirable  if  another  edition  is  caJled  for 
that  the  pages  undergo  careful  revision. 


The  Japanese  Wax  TREE.~The  most  important  article 
for  illuminating  purposes  in  Japan  is  the  candle  made  from  the 
fruit  of  a  Rhus,  a  tree  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  the 
common  Sumach  of  this  country.  It  is  grown  more  or  less 
extensively  almost  everywhere  in  Japan,  and  especially  in  tiie 
western  provinces  from  the  south,  north-west  to  the  35th  d^;iee. 
Specimens  of  this  tree  have  been  imported  for  introduction. 
The  tree  has  a  quick  growth,  and  attains  the  diameter  of  1^  foot, 
and  a  height  of  25  feet.  It  begins  to  yield  berries  the  third 
year,  but  in  California  may  bear  the  next  year  after  planting. 
The  berry  here  is  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  of  white  colour,  hang- 
ing in  clusters,  and  contains  the  wax  as  a  thick  white  coati^ 
^  of  the  seed.    It  is  a  hardy  plant  growing  on  different  soil,  on 
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embankments,  and  ont-of-the-way  places.  The  wax  is  obtained 
by  the  berries  being  crushed,  steamed,  and  then  placed  in  hemp 
bags  and  pressed  in  a  wedge  press.  It  is  also  obtained  by  boil- 
ing the  bruised  seeds  and  skimming  the  wax  from  the  top. 
The  wax  is  a  palmatine  or  glycerine ;  when  first  extracted  it 
is  a  yellowish  white  colour,  and  somewhat  softer  than  bees- 
wax. It  melts  at  127°,  and  when  formed  into  candles  gives 
a  fine  clear  light.  The  tree  is  highly  ornamental,  as  well  as 
nseful.  The  wax  is  in  great  demand,  and  commands  a 
^ood  price.  It  is  yaluable  for  candles,  making  the  gloss  for 
linen,  for  waxing  thread,  and  other  purposes  for  which  the 
ordinary  wax  is  used.  Since  it  may  be  grown  so  readily  its 
cultivation  could  undoubtedly  be  made  a  source  of  profit — 
^Oali/omia  Horticulturist) 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

JuwE  10th. 

Aftbr  the  veiy  |preat  displays  that  have  recently  been  held  it 
18  not  at  all  Burprising  that  the  present  meeting  should  be  some- 
what below  the  average  in  the  number  of  exhibits.  The  coUec- 
-tions  were  entirely  confined  to  the  Council-room  with  the  single 
exception  of  a  ^up  of  Irises  from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  which 
were  arranged  m  the  conservatory. 

Fruit  Committeb.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J. 
Atkins,  The  Gardens,  Lockinge  Park,  Wantage,  sent  a  seedling 
Helon  called  Improved  Colston  Bassett,  which  was  of  inferior 
quaUtv.  Another  Melon  from  Mr.  W.  Johnstone,  Bayham  Abbey, 
was  also  inferior.  Mr.  MiUer,  The  Grardens,  Clumber,  Notts,  sent 
two  Melons,  one  called  Clumber,  which  was  very  indifferent  in 
flavour;  the  other  was  named  WUIiam  Tillery,  a  green-fleshed 
Tariety  with  dark  green  and  very  thin  skin,  green  flesh,  and  of 
Terv  high  quality.    It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

^ORAL  Committee. — Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  In  the  CouncU- 
Toom  there  was  a  number  of  plants  of  considerable  merit,  Messrs. 
Veitch  contributing  a  lar^e  collection  of  new  and  rare  plants,  of 
which  we  will  briefly  notice  the  most  prominent.  Torenia  Four- 
nieri  was  very  beautiful,  with  numerous  flowers,  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  corolla  being  light  blue  and  the  three  lower  tipped  with  rich 
dark  purple.  Rhododendron  Prince  Leopold,  very  deep,  bright, 
ealmon-coloured,  neat  flowers  in  small  heads.  Boronia  elatior 
was  in  good  form  and  richly  coloured.  Torenia  Bailloni  has  the 
throat  and  tube  of  the  corolla  very  dark  claret,  and  the  lobes 
yellow.  Hffimanthus  hirsutus  has  small  heads  of  white  flowers, 
begonia  Davisii — a  little  gem — is  very  dwarf,  with  flowers  of  a 
rich  scarlet  colour.  Lilinm  bnlbiferum  aureo-varieeatum  has 
nmbels  of  dark  orange  flowers  with  recurved  divisions ;  very 
pretty.  Cypripedium  barbatnm  nigrum  is  a  very  dark  variety 
-with  small  flowers.  Blandfordia  aurea  has  long  linear  foliage 
and  racemes  of  pale  orange,  tubular,  pendulous  flowers.  Dendio- 
bium  Bensonisehas  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  labellum  roundish, 
yellow  in  the  centre,  with  two  dark  spots  and  a  white  margin. 
Cattleya  Wameri  was  very  flne,  with  three  fine  richly-coloured 
flowezs.  Odontogloesum  nsevium,  with  nine  spikes  of  its  finely 
spotted  fiowers,  was  very  attractive.  Rhododendron  Duchess  of 
Treck,  verf  gooa.  Cattleya  MossisB  alba,  distinct.  Aerides  Field- 
ingii  wiu  two  fine  spikes.  Dendrobium  suavissimum,  with  its 
lovely  yellow  fiowers  and  purple  labellum,  with  a  dark  blotch  in 
iihe  centre.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  Cattleya 
HcMorlandi,  with  very  large  fiowers ;  sepals  narrow  and  reflezed, 
Tery  faintly  tinted  with  purple :  petals  broad,  rather  more  dee^lv 
tinged;  laoellum  with  an  undulated  margin  and  marked  with 
bimd  yellow  veins.  For  Gloxinia  Yakoob  Ehan,  a  very  dwarf 
Bud  compact  variety,  the  fiowers  being  of  excellent  form.  The 
throat  is  finely  dotted  with  reddish  purple,  the  limb  being  purple 
with  a  whitish  margin  spotted  with  the  same  colour.  For  Begonia 
Mrs.  Arthur  Potts,  dwarf  in  habit,  the  fiowers  of  medium  size, 
extremely  rich  crimson-scarlet  and  very  freely  flowering. 

Messrs.  Osbom  &  Son  of  Fulham  exhibited  a  group  of  hardy 
plants,  of  which  the  following  were  the  most  noticeable : — ^An- 
thericum  Liliastrum  with  racemes  of  white  flowers ;  Saxifrage 
Wallacei;  Iberis  corifolia,  compact  coirmbs  of  white  flowers; 
Orobus  aurantiacus,  abundant  orange-coloured  flowers ;  and  Are- 
naria  baiearica.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Osbom  for  a  magnificent  Tuberous  Begonia,  Souvenir  de  Gkind, 
the  flowers  being  an  extremely  rich  scarlet  colour,  exceeding 
8^  iuches  ia  diameter,  and  of  exceptionallv  good  substance. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  exhibited  a  few  plants,  of  which  the  two 
following  were  awarded  first-class  certificates — ^viz.,  Ochna  mul- 
tiflora,  a  most  peculiar  and  interesting  stove  plant,  bearing  fruits 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  which  might  easily  be  mis- 
tiJcen  for  flowers,  the  five  reflexed  valves  being  a  beautiful  scarlet, 
five  seeds  being  arranged  in  a  circle  in  the  centre  ;  and  Imanto- 
phyllum  concinnum,  bearing  small  umbels  of  pendulous,  tubular, 
orange-coloured  fiowers. 

Messrs.  Hayes  of  Edmonton  exhibited  a  collection  of  Pelargo- 
niums, and  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  Maid  of  Kent, 
a  hanosome  variety  with  compact  trusses  of  white  flowers,  each 


petal  being  blotched  in  the  centre  with  bright  pink ;  and  Kellie 
Hayes,  also  with  flne  trusses,  the  petals  being  suffused  with  {onk, 
and  each  marked  with  crimson  in  the  centre. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  HUl,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of 
Pansies  and  a  few  Tuberous  Begonias,  of  which  the  following  were 
certificated :— T.  H.  Lain^,  a  handsome  flower  of  great  size,  rich 
scarlet ;  Marie  Bouchet,  cnmson  scarlet,  double ;  and  Clovis,  double 
scarlet  of  average  merit. 

Messrs.  Dickson  were  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  Saxi- 
f raga  Wallacei.  one  of  the  Mossy  Saxifrages,  with  numerous  white 
flowers  of  gooa  size. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  Slough  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  a  basket  of  Pelargonium  Illuminator,  a  rich  crimson  scarlet 
with  darker  blotches  on  the  petals.  Mr.  Fisher,  The  Woodlands, 
Nightingale  Lane,  Clapham,  was  also  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  specimens  of  Saccolabium  retusum  and  Dendrobium  Falooneti 
in  good  health :  and  Mr.  J.  Burnett  received  a  similar  recognition 
for  a  plant  of  Choretis  glauca.  Mr.  J.  Flemmine  was  awarded  a 
cultural  commendation  for  some  extremely  good  Pansy  blooms. 
From  the  Society's  gardens  came  a  collection  of  cut  Aquilegia 
blooms  in  great  variety,  a  basket  of  Orange  blossom  and  Bhodo- 
dendrons,  and  a  group  of  Cape  Pelargoniums,  including  that 
peculiarly  scented  species  P.  denticulatum. 

THE  OLD  MARKET   GARDENS  AND   NURSERIES 

OF  LONDON.— No.  23. 

Although  Fulham  is  not,  like  its  neighbour  Kensington,  ft 
courtly  suburb,  we  do  not  know  another  in  the  west  of  London 
that  can  boast  of  so  many  interesting  memories  as  Fulham 
may,  and  until  quite  recently  the  place  struggled  hard  to 
maintain  its  aspect  of  a  suburban  village.  Even  now  it  is  a 
place  innocent  of  a  railway  station,  though  it  is  shortly  to  have 
its  ground  careered  over  by  the  steam  horse.  Fulham  came 
prominently  into  public  notice  last  year  in  consequence  of 
the  complaints,  not  unreasonably  made,  by  the  market  gar- 
deners of  the  vicinity,  some  of  whom  were  losers  of  many 
hundreds  of  poxmds  by  the  erratic  and  mischievous  conduct  of 
old  Father  Thames.  He  is,  however,  an  individual  whom  it 
would  be  useless  to  proceed  against,  and  he  might  urge  that 
he  would  never  have  deluged  his  banks  thus  had  it  not  been 
for  interferences  with  his  natural  course.  Those  who  take  low- 
lying  lands  for  garden  purposes  must  take  them  with  unavoid- 
able risks ;  but  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  others  beside  the 
market  gardeners  if  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  were  put 
in  a  better  condition  than  it  is  at  present. 

Antiquaries  are  at  issue  regarding  the  derivation  of  the 
name  of  Fulham.  We  may  put  aside  as  unlikely  the  half- 
jocose  and  uncomplimentaiy  supposition  that  it  was  Fonlham 
originally,  from  the  filthiness  of  the  roads  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  nor  do  we  fancy  it  could  have  been  named  Fulham 
because  it  was  fuU  of  hams,  although  at  the  period  of  the 
Norman  survey  there  was  "  pannage  '*  for  a  thousand  hogs  or 
more,  these  hogs  being  doubtless  fed  partly  by  the  acorns  in 
Worm-all  Wood,  an  outlying  portion  of  the  great  forest  of 
Middlesex,  and  on  the  land  now  called  Wormholt  Scrubs, 
which  belonged  to  Fulham.  Most  probably  the  statement 
is  correct  that  it  was  once  FuUonham,  the  "  place  of  fowls," 
we  may  conjecture  from  the  wild  birds  that  congregated  in 
the  extensive  marshes  westward. 

Some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  portion  of  the  land 
in  the  district  of  Fulham  was  brought  under  cultivation  for 
supplying  vegetables  to  London  ;  but  through  many  years 
subsequently  the  greater  part  of  this  suburb  was  used  for  pas- 
ture until  the  growth  of  the  metropolis  caused  new  require- 
ments, especially  as  the  open  ground  in  Chelsea  and  Pimlico 
began  to  be  built  upon.  Hence,  early  in  the  present  century, 
Fulham  was  spoken  of  as  the  great  fruit  and  kitchen  garden 
district  north  of  the  river,  yet  of  its  hundreds  of  acres  not 
more  than  about  thirty-five  were  devoted  to  nursery  purposes, 
A  return  in  1811,  when  the  population  ^as  nearly  6000, 
showed  that  almost  half  of  the  workers  were  occupied  upon 
the  land  ;  and  if  there  were  means  of  ascertaining  their 
nationality  then,  we  imagine  it  would  be  found  that  there  was 
much  less  of  the  Hibernian  element  than  there  is  now.  The 
canal,  which  was  filled  up  when  the  West  London  Railway 
was  constructed,  running  from  the  Thames  towards  Padding- 
ton,  and  which  divided  Chelsea  from  Fulham,  was  of  great 
service  to  the  market  gardeners  on  both  sides ;  for  at  one  time 
much  produce  was  taken  by  water  to  Hungerford  Market. 
Manure  was  also  brought  up  this  canal  for  garden  uses,  as 
appears  from  sundry  records,  amongst  others,  in  the  old 
account  books  of  Brompton  Park  Nursery.  Sands  End,  or 
Sandy  End— probably  from  the  sandy  nature  of  much  of  the 
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jpil,  4^ttgh  some  folks  aaaert  that  the  place  was  named  from 
jQi^l^p  Sandys,  who  used  to  make  it  the  end  of  his  morning 
ride— rhas  had  its  open  ground  greatly  diminished  of  late, 
thzoiigh  the  increase  of  population  westward. 

Amongst  the  familiar  names  in  this  district,  through  which 
((he  King's  Road  runs  to  Fulham  Bridge,  pre-eminence  must 
be  given  to  the  name  of  Bagley.  A  lane  even  bears,  or  did 
bear,  the  name  of  the  worthy  market  gardener,  whose  descen- 
dants of  the  third  generation  are  still  engaged  in  the  same 
1>ur8uit.  Sands  End  Nursery,  not  far  beyond  the  canal,  be- 
9ng9d  to  Bi^lcy,  and  vanished  from  view,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  about  thirty  years  ago.  A  memory  of  it  survives  in  a 
tavern  opposite  to  the  spot  which  until  lately  bore  the  sign  of 
ithe  Hand  and  Flower,  but  a  new  proprietor  has  changed  this 
lo  the  Rose.  In  works  upon  horticulture  no  mention  of  this 
nurseiy  is  discoverable  as  a  place  where  new  species  or  varie- 
ties were  produced,  and  since  its  relinquishment  the  Bagley 
fiimily  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in  the  production  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Part  of  the  land  belonging  to  what  was  once  called 
Bagley's  Farm  has  been  built  over,  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  new 
road  to  "Wandsworth  Bridge.  The  narrow  lanes  here  about 
looked  quite  rural  a  few  years  since,  the  hedges  intersecting 
aome  of  the  plots  furnishing  a  habitation  to  many  birds  and 
msects.  We  witnessed  in  June,  1857,  a  very  extraordinary 
emergence  of  Rose  beetles  (Cetoniaaurata)  in  a  market  garden 
at  Sajad's  End,  and  it  1^  always  remained  a  mystery  to  us 
Bince  there  were  no  reports  of  the  conspicuous  larvae  having 
been  previously  observed  there.  We  can  also  well  remember 
in  the  orchards  of  Sand's  End  and  Fulham  instances  of  the 
old  practice  of  having  an  upper  and  an  under  crop,  a  plan  we 
^nd  still  pursued  in  some  localities  in  North  Kent  Small 
salad,  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Peas,  and  Vegetable  Marrows  have 
always  been  largely  raised  on  those  plots  devoted  to  vegetables, 
certain  plants,  such  as  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  and  Parsnips 
being  generally  passed  by  because  tbey  cannot  be  worked  off 
in  quick  succession.  Fulham,  of  all  the  suburban  districts,  is 
specially  noted  also  for  the  outdoor  culture  of  the  Tomato. 

If  we  walk  through  Sands  End  towards  Fulham,  it  is  worth 
while  to  recollect  that  in  the  west  of  Eelbrook  Common  stood 
old  Peterborough  House  with  its  gardens  and  paik,  where  many 
choice  flowers  were  once  reared.  Bowack  notices  '*  a  tree  that 
bore  a  yellow  Tulip,  76  feet  high,  which  died  in  17oG,  supposed 
to  be  then  a  hundred  years  old,"  whatever  it  was.  The  Matyears 
were  known  as  market  gardeners  in  tbis  neighbourhood  in  the 
eighteenth  centuxy,  and  the  name  is  now  familiar,  as  also  those 
of  Broadbentand  Hamphreys,  with  others  we  need  not  specify. 
A  good  deal  of  this  land  is  in  the  manor  of  the  Bisnop  of 
Ijondon.  The  site  of  Broom  House  marks  the  position  of  a  small 
district  that  was  once  covered  with  Broom,  but  when  cleared 
lor  gardening  purposes  it  was  found  to  yield  particularly  well. 
fp.  the  vi^l^  of  Fulham  lived  that  friend  of  tbe  English 
giwlener  OJ^rlee  Kent,  who,  when  resident  abroad,  made  him- 
l^lf  apqnaiiikt^  with  the  modes  pursued  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
pnb}i^ed  an  account  on  his  return  in  1766.  One  of  his  obser- 
^^tipns  that  caused  some  stir  was  on  the  estimation  of  the 
qo^ty  of  land  by  the  trees  or  grasses  that  throve  ui>on  it. 

Fulham  Fields,  between  Fulham  and  Hammersmith,  had 
originally,  as  Fulham  Common,  an  extent  of  nearly  200  acres, 
«94  although  diminished  in  extent  the  garden  ground  now 
f^ploys  many  persons.  Amongst  the  cultivators  in  the 
^^ipinity  at  present  are  Messrs.  Chapman,  Warwick,  Bagley, 
JQe^Ur,  Elliott,  Evans,  and  Humphreys.  The  orchards  have 
Jboen  greatly  reduced  since  Faulkner's  time,  probably  owing  to 
4be  difficulty  there  is  in  protecting  fruit  from  depredators.  For 
ftp.  account  of  the  Fulham  Nursery  (Messrs.  Osbom  &  Sons) 
we  should  add  that  the  reader  may  refer  to  this  Journal  of  the 
date  of  December  6th,  1877.  Its  history  begins  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Messrs.  Furber  Sc  Gray  being  the  first  pro- 
prietors. To  this  were  sent  many  plants  by  travellers  or 
botanists  such  as  Catesby,  Collinson,  Miller,  and  others  ;  various 
species  were  also  transferred  from  the  Bishop  of  London's 
grounds,  for  several  of  the  bishops  were  fond  of  horticulture. 

gouth  Fields  Farm,  at  Parson's  Green,  had  nursery  as  well 
$g  market  garden  grounds  atlached  to  it.  This  was  notable  as 
haying  been  for  more  than  two  centuries  in  the  possession  of 
tbe  Bench  family.  Some  of  the  land  has  been  built  upon,  and 
the  original  tenement  occupied  by  the  Benches  has  disap- 
peaied.  Old  Philip  Bench  produced  here,  at  an  early  date  in 
the  eighteenth  centary,  the  first  Pine  Strawberry,  and  also  the 
fijst  Auricula  that  had  been  recognised  in  this  country.  This 
worthy  horticulturist  founded  an  annual  exhibition  of  flowers 
beld  amongst  the  gardeners  of  the  neighbourhood  and  their 


friends.  He  lived  to  the  advanced  a^e  of  ninety-nine,  haTUi^ 
been  the  parent  of  thirty-three  children  !  Longevity  and 
philoprogenitiveness  must  have  been  family  characteristics,  for 
Nathaniel  Bench,  son  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1783  at  the 
age  of  101,  having  had  thirty-five  children.  He  was  known 
specially  as  a  cultivator  of  evergreens,  and  it  is  said  he  offered 
premiums  for  new  varieties  of  the  Holly.  This  Bench  reazed 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Arbutus  seen  in  his  timer 
several  of  these  reaching  the  height  of  50  feet.  Histoiy  also 
attributes  to  him  the  introduction  of  the  Moss  Rose.  The  early- 
examples,  so  some  suppose,  came  from  Holland.  Thoee  lines 
of  Elms  which  edge  Birdcage  Walk  in  St  James's  Park,  and 
which  have  on  the  whole  stood  the  London  smoke  very  well^ 
were  grown  to  a  suitable  size  in  the  grounds  of  Sonth  Field 
Farm. 

Purser's  Cross  between  Fulham  and  Walham  Green—cor- 
rupted by  finicking  modems  into  Percy  Cross,  aiid  which  waa 
perhaps  at  first  Parson's  Cross— has  long  been  famous  for  its 
nursery  grounds  and  private  gardens.  The  Dancers,  a  name 
seemingly  spelt  "  Dauncer,"  originally  were  residents  in  thia 
suburb  during  Stuart  times,  and  Mr.  Alex.  Dancer  still  holds 
much  land  here  and  elsewhere  in  west  London.  The  sheltered 
and  moderately  low  position  is  favourable  for  many  evergreens. 
One  of  the  exotic  species  associated  with  Purser's  does  is  the 
tree  called  the  Ginkgo  (Salisburia  adiantifolia},  a  natiTc  of 
China  and  Japan.  Loudon  noticed  here  in  1897  the  highest 
he  had  ever  observed,  which  had  been  planted  in  or  about  1767. 
Mr.  Ord  of  Purser's  Cross  had  a  splendid  private  garden 
planted  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to  which  visitoia 
came  from  all  parts  of  I^ndon  to  get  "  wrinkles." 

At  Fulham  a  small  extent  of  land  is  now  held  by  Mr.  Wills, 
culture  under  glass  being  the  chief  object,  but  flowers  or  v^e* 
tables  occupy  some  open  ground. — C. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticnltoral  Social 
held  on  the  10th  inst,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  candidates  were  duly  elected  Fbllows — 
viz.,  Mrs.  Wager  T.  AUix,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Annaly,  Mrs. 
Maria  Baker,  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Bamber,  Rev.  Frederick  Brindley,- 
M.A.,  Mrs.  Fitzroy  Campbell,  Col.  Grossman,  T.  T.  Hodgson^ 
T.  King-Church,  John  E.  Lane,  Mrs.  Las  Casas,  John  Paterson, 
Mrs.  T.  Arthur  Peto,  Edward  Rhys  Wingfield. 

Mb.  W.  G.  Head  has  been  selected  from  a  gieat 

number  of  applicants  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  G.  Thomson,  and 
has  just  entered  on  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  the  gardcDS 
at  the  Crtstal  Palace.  Mr.  Head  has  had  much  and  varied 
experience  in  some  important  private  gardens,  also  at  Kew 
and  Chiswick.  He  has  recently  returned  from  India  after 
practising  there  for  six  years  in  connection  with  the  AgA-Hor- 
ticultural  Society,  and  has,  we  believe,  also  had  experience  in 
commercial  gardening  in  this  country.  His  qualifications  thus 
appear  to  render  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  performing  the  duties 
required  of  him  at  the  Palace,  and  we  cordially  wish  him 
success  in  his  new  undertaking. 

— »—  A  VERY  varied  and  rich  display  of  0BGHID8  is  now 
flowering  in  Messrs.  Veitgb'S  collection  at  Chelsea.  A  house- 
ful of  Odontoglossum  Alexandras  contains  some  splendid 
c^pikes,  and  there  is  not  one  variety  that  is  not  of  marked  eX' 
cellence.  0.  Halli,  0.  Cervantesii  decorum,  O.  nasvium  as 
richly  spotted  as  O.  cirrhosum,  0.  Roeslii,  and  O.  vexillarium^ 
Loth  represented  by  superior  varieties,  and  O.  Andersonianmn 
are  extremely  fine.  The  Cattleyas  are  magnificent ;  one  rarely 
seen — C.  McMorlandi,  being  highly  distinct,  and  is  described 
in  another  column.  0.  Mossiie  in  several  varieties — delicata,. 
alba,  and  Wagneri,  also  C.  Mendelii,  equally  conmiand  at^ 
tcution  and  admiration.  Dendrobium  Bensonise  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  in  pleasing  contrast  is  D.  tortile  with  its  delicate  l\p 
find  twisted  rosy  sepals.  Oncidium  crispum  is  a  mass  of 
brownish  chestnut,  and  0.  stelligerum  is  distinct  by  its  ivoiy 
white  column  and  dark  sepals.  Amongst  the  Cyprinediuns 
C.  selligerum  and  C.  superciliare,  two  of  the  Chelsea  hybrids, 
are  grand  ;  and  in  the  same  house  a  tiny  gem,  Angnecum  f«l- 
catum,  is  flowering  freely.  Near  it  is  the  singular  Stenia  fip' 
briata,  the  flower  resembling  a  large  Dendrobe  with  a  much 
fringed  flannel-like  lip  ;  very  singular.  Masdevallias  are  some 
rich,  as  M.  Harryana  in  several  varieties,  some  grotesque  as 
M.  Peristeria  and  M.  restrepia  maculata,  the  insect-like  flower 
of  the  latter  being  spotted  like  a  Calceolaria.  Epidendmm 
^microchilum  rosenm  attracts  by  its  purplish  lilac  lip  and 
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bioiizj  sepftls ;  and  A^dei  are  floweMng  freely— A.  VeitcBii 
and  L,  Fieldingii,  of  the  latter  of  which  there  are  some  superior 
f onna^  and  yery  shortly  tlKre  will  b^  a  houseful  of  these 
elegant  Orchids  in  bloom,  the  plants  showing  spikes  with 
^preat  freedom.  Yandas  are  also  flowering.  But  sumcient  has 
been  said  to  show  the  character  of  display,  and  we  only  add 
that  the  plants  are  as  remarkable  for  their  health  and  deanli- 
ness  as  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

The  name  of  the  late  Chebby  met  with  in  Ireland 

laj  "A.  M.  B./'  and  described  as  ripening  in  September  and 
hanging  till  Norember  frosts,  is,  says  a  correspondent,  Spar- 
liawk's  Honey.  Our  correspondent  has  evidently  been  misin- 
formed, as  Sparhawk's  Honey  is  an  American  variety  ripening 
at  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July.  The  late  Cherry 
referred  to  is  probably  Belle  Agatbe  (Autumn  Bigarreau), 
which  is  described  as  follows  by  Dr.  Hogg  in  the  la^  edition 
of  the  "  Fruit  Manual : "  "  Fruit  small,  produced  in  clusters, 
heart-shaped,  with  a  shallow  but  well-defined  suture  on  one 
side  of  it.  Skin  dark  crimson,  with  minute  yellow  mottles 
•oyer  It.  Stalk  1^  to  If  inch  long.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  sweet, 
and  very  nicely  flavoured.  Juice  pale.  This  is  a  small  Bigarreau, 
which  hangs  on  the  tree  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  October ; 
and  neither  birds  nor  wasps  touch  it/* 

"I  WAS  delighted,"  writes  "A.  M.  B.,"   "to  see  the 

beautiful  and  unique  AQtiLEGiA  olakdulosa  GBIOOSI 
mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  May  15th.  Being  a  native  of 
^N^aimshire  the  lovely  Columbine  in  question  was  naturally 
CTOwn  in  my  early  days  in  our  own  and  other  gardens.  I& 
dwarf  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  large  flowers  with  very 
short  spurs  with  depths  of  colour  in  the  peculiar  porcela& 
Wedgewood-blue  tint  of  the  inner  petals  contrasting  with  the 
jrich  white  ontsides,  make  the  plant  truly  bSMrming.*' 

We  hUf^e  received  from  Mr.  Bllam,  the  Oardens,  Bod- 
organ,  severe  heidiy  of  a  Cabbage  Lettuce  of  undeniable 
•excellence,  "ih.  Ellan^  #ik>  is  known  to  be  an  ezcelli^nt  cul- 
tivator of  vef^tablet  «&A  a  ^avnpetent  judge  of  the  merits  of 
-varieties,  fin(»  M6  I^etttlM  tO  surpass  aJl  other  CabbUfii^e  Let- 
taces  for  hardfness,  earliness,  and  quality.  Certainly  fhe  heads 
forwarded  to  vt8  ^st^HH  iH  dhenr  that  we  have  seen  this  year. 
Accompanying  them  Were  the  best  examples  of  *^  All  the  Tear 
Bound"  Lettuci  tUttt  could  be  fottnd,  both  varieties  having 
been  sown  at  this  saikM  time  and  grown  together  *,  but  Mr. 
£211am's  variety  i9  tei*^  fat  st^rior  to  them.  In  appeaitmce 
the  Lettuce  somewhat  resembles  Victoria)  but  is  closer  and  has 
white  seed,  that  of  '^icforia  being  black.  Mr.  EUain  informs 
US  that  he  has  grown  th!tf  fiCttuce  f of  many  years,  and  Obnsidefs 
it  his  standard  variety  for  genefttl  usefulness. 

In  the  Tempevate  ^onse  af  KeW  a  very  handsonie 

specimen  of  Acacia  aMai^a  is  now  flowering  most  profusely, 
plainly  indicating  its  virile  for  planting  in  wintei^  gardens. 
The  tree  is  about  12  feet  high,  pyramidal  in  fonni  dense  and 
luxuriant  from-  the  ground  So  its  snmmit ;  the  bi^^n<;he9  are 
thickly  clothed  #flh  the  pale  yellow  globulat  cluster*  of  flowers, 
-which  afford  a  ifKW6  i^reeable  coi^trttft  with-  the  inttosely  dark 
green  pbyllodes.  Al<miHigh  rarely  setHi  in  Such  fine  condition 
the  plant  is  well  kfiOWAy  having  been  lAfroduoed  from  New 
Holland  in  1803. 

Mb.  EluoWj  fftfeftflng  to  thd  pi^edictions  of  a  hot 


fiiJMMEB,  states  that  in  on«  of  bis  diafles  Mis  finds  the  weather 
which  preceded  the  last  dihr  gnmmer  very  closely  resetebled  that 
of  the  last  few  weeks.  He  i§  therefore  preparing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  hot  season  by  losing  Peas  Aiid  Flinch  Beans  in 
deep  trenches,  which  afford  flU  oppottuntty  of  giving  a  heavy 
mulching  of  manure,  or  of  inuMating  the  cfops,  should  sneh 
aids  prove  necessary ;  and  if  Aot  his  mind,  he  States,  will  be  easy, 
knowing  that  he  kept  on  the  safe  side  by  little  extra  labour. 

"  Wb  had  fhe  f\i0mm  WoeAtiy,"  writes  Mr.  Bardney, 

^*  of  inspecting  a  eolfewfe*  of  AtPmi  AtJBlcULAS  grown  by 
Mr.  J.  Wright,  Clubmore,  West  Dferby.  'the  majority  of  the 
plants  are  seedlings  which  have  been  raised  by  the  cultivator. 
One  plant  in  particular,  a  fine  dark  variety,  had  a  very  large  truss, 
and  the  flower  individually  measured  If  inch  in  diameter. 
Oreat  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Wright  as  a  raiser  and  grower  of 
these  beautiful  spring  flowers." 

Aj^  extrem'ely  pretty  plant  for  training  up  a  pillar  in 

the  greenhouse  is  Fuchsia  thtmifolia,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1828.  The  leaves  are  oval,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  flowers  small,  pendulous,  and  veiy 
numerous,  of  a  rich  rose  colour.  The  plant  may  be  seen  in 
flower  at  Kew.' 


At  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s    Seed  Warehouse   High 

i  Holbom,  a  very  large  and  handsome  case  containing  excellent 
samples  of  seeds  and  models  of  roots,  is  in  course  of  pre« 
paration  for  the  Sydney  International  Exhibition,  where  we 
understand  it  will  occupy  a  prominent  position.  The  case  con- 
tains upwards  of  120  varieties  of  seeds,  &c.,  and  is  highly 
artistic  m  design. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Ecroyde  Claxton  a  pamphlet 

of  twenty-seven  pages,  entitled  "Tea  Roses  and  How  to 
Gkow  them."  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  induce  amateurs 
to  cultivate  Tea  Roses  in  pots  and  grow  them,  except  during 
a  few  months  during  the  summer,  in  unheated  houses.  The 
pamphlet  gives  a  simple  record  of  the  author's  practice  during 
the  year,  and  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  calehdar. 
For  amateurs  who  have  never  grown  Roses  in  pots  th^  ex- 
perience detailed  may  be  useful ;  but  cultivators  of  Roses  are 
not  quite  io  ignorant  of  the  right  mode  of  procedure,  nor 
quite  so  inoapabie  of  writing  instructively  as  the  author  ap- 
pears to  assumef.  With  one  point  of  practice  recommended 
many  good  ffroWert  of  Roses  will  not  agree — namely,  pruning 
Marshal  Mel  on  the  spur  system  the  same  as  a  Vmej  and 
probably  Whed  ite  author  has  had  longer  experience  hi  will 
find  it  neoesaihy  to  abandon  that  m-actice  if  he  desires  abun- 
dance of  lai*g^  brilliant  blooms.  The  practice,  however,  gene- 
rally detailed  is  sound,  attd  if  Datelligently  carried  out  wul  no 
doubt  resnlt  in  what  the  author  terms  a  welcome  "  harvtet  of 
Tea  Roses." 

A  TTSEFUL  and  attractive  little  plant  for  the  rockery  is 

Phlox  diyaricAo^a,  which  beafs  an  abundance  of  puijplish 
IHac  flowetv  of  uHusnal  size  for  a  Phlox,  and  is  dwarf  and 
compact  in  hnlSit.  It  Was  introduced  from  the  home  of  the 
Pbloxes^Korth  A*wric«>in  1796. 

Ak  extfeinely  beatlftiful  and  attractive  plant  fot  the 

greenhouse  is  V^uoiftOk  IftrLKEi,  although  but  rarely  seen 
except  in  goo<f  eolletiCions.  It  is  one  of  the  New  ZeiUand 
species,  whence  it  was  inti^^Ksed  in  1865,  so  that  therii  has 
been  ample  time  f(W  if  to  bItooriM  well  known,  and  yet  fbw  if 
any  of  tne  London  ntkrsevyteien  iilclude  it  in  their  catalogues. 
The  leaves  are  small,  ovate,  and  setrate  ;  the  fiowers  are  of  a 
most  delicate  pale  lilac  tint^'  Sttd  are  borne  on  a  terminal 
paniculate  inflorescence  d^  to  10  ini6hes  in  length.  Thef  soft 
tint  of  the  flowers.  Which  afe  exMttely  numerous,  rendeib  the 
plant  valuable  for  relieving  fh6  brighter-coloured  Azaleair,  &c. 
Its  somewhat  strag^fling  lurt^t  may  be  improved  by  securing 
tbe  principal  stenkff  to  small  Sticks;  It  is  now  flowering  at 
Kew. 

We  have  receive*  *Art  I.  of  a  new  work  on  floriciilture 


entitled  "Gb«»KHOUS*  FavOUBITBB,"  published  by  Mlbssrs. 
Groombridge  &  Sons.  The  pittt  before  us  is  wholly  devoted  to 
the  Caittellia,  the  notes  on  which  are  spread  over  sixteen  pages« 
While  the  cnlturAl  insfamctions  are  sound  enough  we  cannot 
pronottnce  the  tiiefetise  eleg&ntly  written,  nor  the  coloured 
plates  and  woodt^uts  good.  The  flowers  have  a  strikingly  un- 
natural (M^pearance,  nor  are  the  colours  so  correct  as  they 
might  Anef  ^ould  be.  The  plain  manner  in  which  the  tr^tise 
is  written  stk^sts  that  the  chief  object  of  the  author  ha^  been 
to  rende)^  it  really  useful,  but  he  has  failed  to  aid  those  who 
are  ignorai^f  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  many  varieties  in 
cultivatiofi  to  make  a  satisfactory  selection  from  them.  Some 
of  the  finest  varieties,  old  and  new,  are  omitted  from  the 
meagre  list  of  nasiief)  submitted ;  and  in  the  names  of  those 
retained  thef^  are  some  unfortunate  errors  in  orthography  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  passed  in  a  work  of  such  pretensions 
as  this  is.  Undoubtedly  the  greatest  dierit  of  tne  ninnber 
consists  in  the  great  excellence  of  the  type  and  paper. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  the 


veteran  horticulturist,  the  Rev.  CanoK  BbAdon,  Bectir  of 
North  Stoneham,  near  Southampton,  which  took  pladb  on 
Tuesday  last,  at  the  great  age  of  102.  He  was  bom  Deceinber 
8th,  1777,  and  was  installed  as  Canon  of  Wells  in  1812.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  recently  Her  Majesty  wrote  him  a 
letter  on  his  attaining  his  hundredth  year. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  LAWRENGIANUM. 

This  handsome  Orchid  was  found  by  Mr.  Bui'bidge  in 
Borneo,  and  is  now  being  seiit  out  by  Messrs.  yeltQh'&  Bons 
of  Chelsea,  who  have  kindly  enabled  us  to  present  dttr  teAdeitf 
with  a  figure  of  this  fine  acquisition.  The  sisd  and  gtmenA. 
appearance  of  the  flower  remind  us  of  C.  barbHtcHb  thiijti^y 
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bat  Hie  abioing  purple  '  _ 

Wftrt-Uke  spots  on  the  petals,  combined  i 

fine  ftdiage  marbled  with  duk  green  on 


I  lighter  groond  |  Exhibition  c 


Ffg.  «!.— ClPBlPSraOV  LiWBBICUHrM. 


bwattled  to  Messrs,  Vdtch  for  A  good  specimen  in  which  the 
special  cbftracteriEtict  were  well  developed.  The  plant  is  a 
nloftble  addition  to  out  liat  of  ahowj  Qfpripediiime,  and  is  no 
donbt  destined  to  obtain  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  Orchid 
nowen.  It  is  named  in  hmiooi  of  that  deroted  pation  of 
Orchidf  Six  ^Tor  lAwrence,  Bart,  M.P.,  whose  collection*  at 


UDM£A  ELEGANa 

This  ver;  gracefnl  plant  is  one  of  extreme  naefulnea  for 

the  conservatory  or  planting  out^  as  its  long  dnoping  io> 
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floRKeuce,  combined  wiUi  the  bright  f;t«eii  Urge  leaves,  lender 
it  boUi  dietinct  and  attractdve.  Unforiniiatelj  it  it  rarely 
seen  ta  good  condition,  and  some  people  seem  to  experience 
difflcilty  in  its  cu]ti7atioa ;  bnt  this  doea  not  appe&r  to  be  Qie 
c«se  at  the  Pine  Apple  Nurseries,  where  we  recently  obserred 
a  batch  of  remarkablj  healthy  and  vigoions  epecimenB. 
Possibly  there  ma;  be  some  readers  ol  the  Joorual  wbo  have 
not  bem  very  saecosaM  in  the  coltiTation  of  this  plant,  and  to 
ench  a  fen  lunts  may  be  of  serrice. 

The  preoent  time  IS  aa  good  as  any  for  sowing  the  seed— that 
ia,  to  obtain  speoimens  of  moderate  size,  but  if  unosnally  lai^ 
plants  are  required  the  seed  should  hare  been  sown  earlier.  A 
pan  or  shallow  pot  must  be  prepared  by  well  draining  it,  and 
then  filling  to  the  brim  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  leat  soil  with  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  Make  the 
snrface  even  and  sow  the  seeds,  covering  them  with  a  little 
finely  sifted  Mil,  and  afterwards  watering  tbiougb  a  One  roee, 
plocu^  the  pan  in  heat  until  the  seeds  germinate.  Bemove 
the  pan  to  a  cooler  position  when  the  seedHngs  are  well  above 
the  ground,  and  when  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick 
then)  ont  in  a  box  or  large  pan.  Wlien  they  have  nearly  filled 
the  space  aJIoted  to  them  in  the  box  or  pan  pot  them  into 
"  "  lot  to  disturb  the  roots  more  than 
ow  consist  of  equal  parts  of  good 
:ow  dung  with  a  little  sand.  After 
_  0  the  cold  frame  for  a  tew  days, 

shading  if  requisite,  and  then  gradually  harden  them  oB  caie- 
fully,  sapplying  water  so  that  they  do  not  suffer  at  this  stage. 
The  next  shift  will  be  into  6-inch  pots,  employing  the  same 
compost ;  and  the  final  potting  will  cie  requisite  atraut  March, 
and  10-inch  pots  will  not  then  be  found  too  large. 

After  this  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  watering, 
and  also  to  ventilatioQ  if  strong  plants  are  desired  ;  and  when 
the  pots  are  becoming  filled  with  roots  an  occasions!  supply  of 
weak  Uqoid  manure  will  be  highly  beneficial,  deepening  the 
colour  of  the  leaves  and  increaamg  the  stiength  of  the  flower- 
ing stems.— Lbwib  Castle. 


loares,  which  are  covered  with  papilln  or  wart-like  protubei* 
ances.  Both  species  are  natives  of  California,  whence  they 
were  introdnced  in  1818-9.  Their  culture  is  comparative^ 
eai^,  aa  they  only  require  a  soil  compMed  of  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  moderate  degiee  of  care  in  watering,  and  attention  to 


inch  pots,  being  careful  n 


potting  r 


1  the  plai 


TOMATOES  UNDER  VINES. 
It  is  evident  the  correspondents  who  write  at  page  418  do 
not  grow  their  Tomatoes  under  Vines  in  the  same  way  as  they 
are  grown  here.  With  some  growers  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a 
proper  crop  of  Tomatoes  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  well 
known  that  Tomato  plants  are  of  vigorous  habit,  and  this  fact 
leads  many  to  pot  and  plant  them  in  the  richest  mixture  they 
(»n  procure.  In  this,  even  in  the  best  or  most  exposed  posi- 
tion, the  plants  grow  very  rapidly,  make  long-jointed  wood, 
soft  flabby  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  crop  is  always  thin. 
Sow  to  grow,  or  attempt  to  grow,  Tomatoes  under  Vines  or  in 
shady  places  under  such  conditions  is  the  nearest  way  to  failure 
I  know  of.  Opposite  conditions  to  these  are  nhat,  in  my 
opinion,  will  cause  Tomatoes  to  fmit  fairly  well  in  any  posi- 
tion, A  poorish  soil  and  confined  root  room  are  what  we  pro- 
vide in  growing  Tomatoes  under  Vines.  Tomatoes  grown  in 
poor  soil  in  8,  10,  and  I2.inch  pots  make  ahort-jointed  wood, 
^odnce  plenty  of  flowers,  and  generally  a  good  proportion  of 
trnit.  Aadst  them  by  giving  liberal  waterings  with  strong 
liquid  manure  about  three  times  a  week  until  the  fniit  is  ripe, 
stopping  the  growths  just  beyond  each  bunch  ot  flowers.  From 
the  way  in  which  "  I.  or  Wioht  "  speaks  of  "  densely-shaded 
houses  one  might  suppose  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  get  a 
peep  at  (he  s^  through  the  roof  of  his  vinery,  and  it  sach  be 
the  case  I  would  not  like  to  warrant  Tomatoes  doing  well  there, 
nor  drapes  either,  as  moat  growers  find  that  Vines  succeed  best 
when  a  streak  of  sunshine  can  penetrate  to  the  inside  and  back 
walls  of  their  bouses  between  the  Vines,  and  sometimes  between 
the  shoots  on  the  rods  as  well. — J.  Muib,  Margam  Park. 


,)runing-in  the  somewhat  straggling  shoots  and  se 
st^es,  as  otherwise  the  plants  sooa  become  too  1 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  TENT  AT  THE  BATH  AND 
WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY'S  SHOW  AT  EXETEB. 
In  floods  of  rain  and  in  bitter  cold  did  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society  open  their  Show.  The  rich  red  marl  which  forma 
:he  Eieter  soil,  grand  though  it  may  be  for  Roses  and  other 
flowers,  resents  much  rain,  and  takes  its  revenge  by  stickinE  to 
the  boots  of  the  pedeatrisiis  and  making  sight-secmg  anytMng 
but  agreeable.  Seaa  of  mnd  separated  each  stand,  and  even  OB 
Wednesday  (the  third  dry  day)  it  was  by  no  means  au  easy  task 
to  get  to  Uie  grand  tent.  Before  referring  to  the  several  exhibits 
I  will  try  to  dcBoribe  the  ortiatio  and  cnarming  way  in  which 
Mr.  Boscawen  grouped  the  plants  placed  at  his  disposal.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  lately  of  harmonies  ot  colour,  arrBngeiuents  and 
nocturnes,  aod  other  terms  of  that  choiscter,  but  I  do  not  think 

^  at  the  Academy  or  harmony  at  theGrosvenor  can 

beantiml  picture  of  choice  flowers  whicfi 

the  delight  and  wonder  of  thousands  at 

Eieter.     It  wnald  require  the  pen  of  the  poet  or  the  canvas  of  tha 


sible 


CEANOTHUS  DENTATUS. 
Uosi  persons  ore  familiar  with  this  shrub  as  a  useful  and 
pret^  plant  for  training  against  walls,  in  which  position  it 
bears  a  profusion  of  psle  bine  flowers  during  ear^  summer, 
but  It  is  on  account  of  its  adaptability  to  cultivation  in  potB 
that  we  now  draw  attention  to  it.  In  Mr.  Charles  Turner's 
nnrseiy  at  Slough  we  recently  saw  small  specimens  of  this 
species  and  C.  papillosos  thriving  and  flowering  profusely  in 
18  and  32-siEe  pots.  The  planta  were  tied  to  thin  stakes 
abont  3  feet  bign,  and  they  were  evidently  well  fltted  for  de- 
corating the  conservatory  in  conjunction  with  other  plants. 
0,  papiUosns  diflere  chiefly  from  C.  dentatns  in  its  larger 


do  justice  to  this  theme,  and  I  can  scarcely  hope  b 
ey  any  but  the  faintest  impression  of  the  besuty  of  the  teni 
It  is  evident  that  at  oidinary  exhibitions  it  is  almost  impc  .  ._. 
I  arrange  plants  and  flowers  upon  the  priraaiy  principle  or  group- 
.„  .1. —  .-  .!,„  !,„..  .J — . —  ppijg  ^oopa  of  tha  respective 
^  F.  The  judge  must  have  before 
his  eye  the  different  coUections  he  is  required  to  adjudicate  upon, 
and  uie  exhibitor  is  of  course  anxious  that  the  beauties  of  each 
flower  is  brought  well  to  the  front,  therefore  there  must  b« 
violent  contrasts.  At  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's 
Eibibitioun,  however,  Ur.  Boscawen  is  hampered  by  no  conditions, 
by  no  necessities  ot  judging  or  convenience.  Here  is  his  tent,  and 
there  on  the  ground  and  all  around  him  are  his  flowers  and  plants, 
and  he  sets  to  work  like  an  artist  on  an  empty  canvas  to  dnw  his 

K'cttre.    In  the  flrst  place,  the  canvas  in  this  case  is  put  together 
"0  formal  or  strained  it'""*"      CTow^  «iu  -nr.  ^t..:-!.*.  ^..»i. 
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doable  purpose ;  not  only  do  tbev  spread  their  feathery  wisfs 
to  the  veiT  top  of  the  tent,  but  from  their  branches  are  droop- 
ing OrchioBy  which  trail  round  their  stems  like  in  a  tropical 
forest 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  Orchids,  which  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Boscawen  induced  the  Society  to  offer  two  silver  cups 
for  Orchids  of  the  value  of  ten  guineas  each — one  for  the  best 
single  plant,  the  other  for  a  group ;  and  also  a  second  cup,  value 
five  gumeas,  for  a  single  Orchid,  ^ven  by  the  Mayor  of  Exeter. 
There  was  a  very  ^ood  competition  in  both  classes,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  lot  than  those  that  won  the  former 
prize.  All  honour  be  to  Dorset,  for  it  was  W.  B.  Brymer,  Esq.,  M.P., 
of  Islington  Hoi9#,  Dorchester,  who  secured  this  grand  prize.  His 
Orchids,  forty-star  in  number  (grown  by  Mr.  Powell,  the  gardener), 
were  very  eood  indeed.  Each  plant  had  numerous  fine  flowers, 
and  the  collection  as  a  whole  was  worthy  of  the  greatest  praise. 
The  principal  varieties  were  Odontoglossnm  vexillarium,  O.  Alex- 
andrse,  O.  cirrhosum,  Cypripedinm  cordaitum,  Epidendrum  pris- 
matocarpum^.  vitelUnum  majos,  Cattleya  Moseise  (magnificent), 
Masdevallia  Veitchii,  M.  Harryan*|  TjbsHa  purpurata,  Dendrobium 
th^iflorum,  D.  chrysotoxnm^  D.  Bensonue,  D.  suavissimum. 
Aerides  Fieldingii,  and  Onoidium  concolor.  A.  Miles,  Esq.,  oi 
Penfold,  Shirehampton,  Bristol,  won  the  second  prize,  given  by 
the  Mayor  of  Exeter — a  cup  value  five  guineas.  The  principal 
varieties  and  species  exhibited  were  Oseidium  Marshallianum, 
Cypripedium  cordatnm,  Dendrobium  Devimiannm  (most  beautiful), 
OdontogloBsum  Pescatorei,  0.  Alexandrse,  O.  pendulum,  0.  Phalse- 
nopsis,  Gattleja  citrinftj  and  C.  Moseise. 

The  ten-guinea  cup  for  a  single  spedmeU'  Orchid  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Miles  for  a  nne  specimen  of  L«lia  pnrpurata.  It  is  the 
same  plant  as  won  the  Sir  Trevor  LawiVnoe'R  pfise  last  year  at 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Bociety,  since  which  i1^  has  much  im- 
proved. It  was  an  Orchid  to  dream  of  and  to  iWiember  for  years, 
and  Mr.  Dominy — the  well-known  foreman  of  MiftrSr  Veitch  oi 
King's  Road,  dhelsea,  who  was  judging  on  thts  occasion— de- 
clared he  had  never  seen  a  finer  plant  nor  sektom  a  better  collection 
generallv  than  that  contributed  by  Mr.  Brymer. 

The  Orchids  referred  to  were  displayed  to  grttitt  adrantage  in 
the  centre  of  the  stand  ;  the  bars  of  the  st»glnff  >tere  curved  into 
a  sort  of  semicircle,  and  the  plants  were  grouped  into  tfWO  crescents. 
These  were  divided  by  a  huge  Tree  Fern  stendiitf  on  the  lowest 
step  of  the  platform  or  stage.  The  first  crescem;  was  filled  as 
follows  ^— The  highest  step  of  the  stage  w^s-  occupied  by  four 
Dicksonias.  These  stood  like  giant  sentinels  guarding  the 
groups  of  beautiful  plants  below.  Hiding  the  soihewhat  naked 
stems  of  these  Tree  Ferns  were  Alocasias,  Croton  variegatum.  and 
Palms  of  various  kinds,  and  underneath  them  were  sriialler  plants 
which  performed  the  same  kind  office  in  hiding  their  pots,  con- 
flisting  of  beautiful  specimens  of  such  charming  exotic  Ferns  as 
Adiantum  farleyense  and  A.  gracillimum.  This  formed  the  back- 
git>nnd  of  the  picture,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  was  a  more  glorious  one 
seen  either  on  or  under  canvas.  On  the  next  step  nestling  together, 
the  jewels  of  the  Show,  were  Orchids  grouped  together  in  the  most 
artistic  manner.  The  Colours,  drc,  I  need  not  describe,  as  they  are 
all  familiar  to  most  of  jonr  readers,  and  I  will  only  add  that  Mr. 
Brymer,  who  has  so  kindly  sent  these  (the  choicest  specimens  of 
his  stove)  has  earned  the  gratitude  not  alone  of  the  Stewards  of 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  but  also  that  of  every 
gardener  or  lover  of  flowers  who  visited  the  tent.  He  has  always 
been  the  greatest  friend  of  the  Societv,  and  for  years  has  been  the 
great  supporter  of  Mr.  Boscawen,  and  now  he  has  at  last  received 
his  reward  in  carrying  off  to  Dorsetshire  the  splendid  prize  so 
deservedly  won. 

But  Orchids  by  no  means  constituted  the  whole  of  the  attraction 
of  that  most  charming  tent,  and  I  heard  from  more  than  one 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  that  there  was  not  an  imperi^ct 
specimen  plant  on  the  stand.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  of 
every  shaae  of  colour^  from  the  intense  magenta  of  some  giant 
Azalea  to  the  pure  white  of  the  virgin  Stephanotis,  were  included. 
The  several^  colours  were  worked  out  by  the  Steward  of  the 
department  in  delicate  gradations,  not  violent  contrasts,  but  what 
we  may  almost  call  arrangements  or  harmonies  of  colour. 

Among  the  exhibitors  not  mentioned  above  were  Edward 
Walker,  Esq.  (gardener^  Mr.  Lansrford)  of  Clevelands,  DawUsh, 
who  had  flne  plants  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Cattleya 
Aclandiae,  Cattleya  Mossiie,  Oncidium  papilio  majus,  Onoidium 
Weltoni,  Dendrobium  BcnsonisB,  Masdevallia  Lindeni.  Cypripedinm 
Dominiahum,  Masdevallia  infracta,  and  two  specimens  of  the 
curious  Dove  Plant  Peristeria  elata,  and  Cypripedium  Sedeni. 
Although  no  prize  was  awarded  to  him  yet  the  Judge  highly  com- 
mended the  collection. 

Another  exhibitor  who  staged  some  fine  Orchids  was  H.  ti. 
Mildmay,  Ei?q.,  of  Ivybrid^e  (gardener,  Mr.  Sal  way),  who  had  a 

food  specimen  of  vanda  tricolor,  also  a  fair  plant  of  Cypripedium 
arbatum  and  Brassia  verrucosa.  J.  Bulteel,  Esq.,  also  of  Ivy- 
bridge  (gardener,  Mr.  Warren),  showed  two  good  Orchids— On- 
cidium flexuosum  and  Aerides  odorata  major. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of  Killerton,  Exeter  (gardener, 
Mr.  Garland),  exhibited  three  fine  plants  of  a  variety  of  Cypri- 
pedium barbatum,  and  one  of  Stanhopea  ocnlata. 


J.  Lawless,  Esq.,  of  The  Cottage,  Exeter  (gardener,  Mr.  Cole),  of 
the  well-known  family  of  plant-growers,  exhibited  a  splendid 
collection  of  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants.  Tree  Ferns  and 
others,  which  perhaps  for  variety  and  size  were  unsarpsssed, 
especially  Adiantum  farleyense,  Nephrolepis  davallioides  iaiesOB 
(the  finest  in  England),  Dicksonia  antarctiea,  also  Erica  trioolor 
Wilson),  Erica  Lindleyana,  Cyeas  revolnta  (a  graiid  speebnes), 
AHamanda  grandifiora,  Cocos  WeddeUiana,  Kentla  Fosterfsna, 
and  Gibotium  prineeps  (a  noble  specimen). 

Mrs.  Ensor  (gardener,  Mr.  Teed)  of  The  Biingalo<w,  Eieter, 
showed  some  magnifioent  Ferns  and  Palms.  JBdwara  Mtxtin, 
Esq.,  of  Nansladron,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall  (gardener.  Mr.  Ihnm), 
staged  a  magnificent  group  of  miscellaneous  stove  ana  greenihoiise 

Elants,  including  Yerschaffeltia  splendida,  Draoena  ShepherdS, 
K  Fraseri,  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata,  Pandanns  Yeitchfl, 
Croton  majesticum,  and  a  good  plant  of  Stephanotis  florfbttnda. 

J.  Bulteel,  Esq.,  staged  some  very  good  plants.  Among  the 
most  noticeable  were  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Clerodteditaa  Bal- 
fourianum  (the  best  I  have  ever  seen),  Bougainvillea  gkbfa, 
Rh^chospermtira  jasminoides,  Latania  borbonica,  PMidsniB 
Yeitehii,  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange,  Diaoena  ferrea,  and  Ji^HmaPam 
gracillimum. 

Mr.  Edwards,  gardener  to  Col.  Coryton  of  Pentillie  Castle,  Salt- 
ash,  who  has  for  some  years  been  the  active  foreman  of  this  de- 
partment, brought  up  from  Cornwall  some  small  but  well-foown 
specimens  of  Adiantum  farleyense,  which  proved  most  nsdrol  in 
setting  off  the  numerous  Orchids  exhibited.  Lady  Hotham  sent  a 
good  specimen  of  Stephanotis  floribunda.  JTosntra  Dfxon,  Eeq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Craggs),  exhibited  some  good  plants— DendiV>Mii>i 
nobile  (good),  D.  thyraifiomm  (very  good),  also  ttaiiv  weU-gfown 
Palms,  and  two  very  good  Ferns,  Ac.  £.  A.  Sanders,  Bsq.,  of  8tolb 
House,  Exeter  (gaidener,  Mr.  Weeks),  showed  somS  magaifioeat 
spedtteas  of  Asaleas  and  Gloxinias.  Mr.  BoscaweA  faimMlf  eocbi- 
bited  some  Amaryllises.  The  Countess  of  Morley  (garden^  Mr. 
Nonsoawen),  sent  some  cut  Camellias  grown  out  of  doors  at  white- 
way.  I  must  not  omit  the  names  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Exeter,  who 
supplied  the  most  beautiful,  thoueh  somewhat  small  in  size,  col- 
lection of  Pelargoniums ;  Mr.  Noble  of  Sunningdale^who  showed 
a  good  lot  of  Rhododendrons ;  Mr.  Jackman  of  Woking,  who 
showed' a  good  collection  of  early-blooming  Clematises ;  attd  Mr. 
Laing,  who  brought  a  fine  collection  of  Begonias,  which  indeed 
proved  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  Show. 

Although  there  was  no  exhibition  of  fruit,  yet  John  Dawe,  Esq., 
the  well-lmown  and  popular  lawyer  of  Exeter,  kindly  sent,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  cared  to  see  forced  fruit,  some  large  and 
well-coloured  Peaches. 

Far  away  from  dear  old  Devon  with  its  lovely  gardens  and 
picturesque  country  will  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  hold  their 
next  Show.  The  orchards,  full  of  white  and  pink  blossoms  which 
are  now  making  the  face  of  Nature  here  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
too  transient  joy,  will  be  exchanged  for  the  high  Malvern  Hills. 
Whether  I  see  the  horticultural  tent  or  not  I  doubt  if  it  wHl  oone 
up  to«-it  cannot  surpass — the  lovely  sight  with  which  llr. 
Bioscawen  this  year  tried  to  civilise  a*— WTLD  Savage. 

■        ■  — ■ —   —  ■■ 

DEATH  OF  DR.   DAVID  MOORE,  F.L.S. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we  record  tha  death  of 
Dr.  David  Moore,  Director  of  Glasnerin  Botanic  Gardeli, 
Dublin.  For  some  time  past  he  had  suffered  from  diAbetet, 
and  this  disease  terminated  fatally  on  the  momisg  of  Moaday 
last,  the  9th  inst. 

Dr.  Moore  was  a  native  of  Dundee,  and  in  early  life  cooK 
menoed  his  career  as  a  gardener  in  the  gard^w  of  the  EaXi 
of  Camperdown,  at  Cattiperdown  near'  Dundee.  He  aliei^ 
wards  went  to  the  nnrseries  of  the  late  Mr.  Jatncs  Ounninf^ 
ham  at  Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  tiU 
1828,  when  he  left  to  take  the  appointment  of  lufisistant  to  the 
late  Dr.  Mackay,  Director  of  the  Dublin  Universilt  Bo4aiiie 
Garden.  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  on  the  Geological 
Surrey  of  Ireland,  and  in  1838  he  was  appointed  Cuialor  at 
the  Boyal  Dublin  Society's  Botanic  Ga:rden  at  GlaBtMTift,  a 
position  he  honourably  filled  till  the  day  of  his' death. 

Dr.  Moore  was  a  steady  and  modest  worker  in  the  field  of 
botanical  and  horticultural  science ;  and  as  a  recognition  of 
his  services  the  University  oi  Zurich  donferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1866.  He  was  antiior  of 
"  Cybele  Hibemica,"  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  A.  G.  Moie  ;  o€ 
"  Notices  of  British  Grasses,"  "  Irish  Mosses,"  and  nnmerooB 
pap^v  scattered  about  in  the  tmnsaotions  of  learned  soeletiefi 
and  periodicals.  Like  onr  friend  the  late  Dr.  Earl  Kfx^ 
whose  death  we  noticed  a  fortnight  ago.  Dr.  Moore  was  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  International  Horticultaml  Exhi- 
bitions and  Botanical  Congresses  which  have  been  held  slH 
over  Europe  durine  the  last  few  years,  as  one  oi  the  ropi^ 
sentatives  of  the  ootany  and  hortioulture  of  the  Umted 
I  Kingdom.    Dr*  Moore'  leaves  a  widow  tokd  seten  childieiiy  of 
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the  latter  of  whom  his  8on,  llr.  F.  W.  Moore,  is  now  Curator 
of  the  University  Botanic  Qarden,  Dublin. 


rNTBRNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

(From  a  Correspondent,) 

A  MEBTING  of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  International 
Horticultnral  Exhibition  was  held  at  South  Kensington  on 
Tuesdaj  last,  to  receive  a  deputation  appointed  at  Mr.  Wills' 
meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Rojal  Albert  Hall  a  fortnight 
ago.  The  object  of  this  deputation  was  to  confer  with  and 
urge  upon  the  standing  Committee  the  necessity  for  their  im- 
mediate action  towards  holding  an  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  in  London  in  1880.  The  standing  Committee  had 
before  decided  that  it  was  unadvisable  to  hold  such  a  meeting ; 
but  Mr.  Wills,  though  a  member  of  the  Committee,  strongly 
diffaring  from  his  colleagues  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  decided 
opon  tfUdng  action  by  hunself,and  has  intimated  bis  intention 
ci  oairying  it  out  to  a  successful  issue  unaided,  if  he  cannot 
get  the  country  to  support  him. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart.,  and  the 
deputation  having  been  received,  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
meeting  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  were  read,  the  deputation 
afterwards  withdrawing.  Mr.  Wills  then  proposed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  Committee  should  take  steps  f ortilwith  for 
cai;^ing  out  the  Show  next  year.  When  this  was  put  to  the 
meeting  the  Chairman  and  all  the  members  present  voted 
against  it  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  Richard 
Dean.  Mr.  Wills  thereupon  moved  a  resolution  to  abolish  the 
standing  Committee  as  l:^ing  obstructive,  and  to  give  place  to 
one  of  his  own  nomination,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  most 
dissatisfied,  he  being  confident  of  being  able  to  carry  out  an 
International  Show  in  1880  successfully. 


NOTES  ON  VILLA  AND  SUBURBAN  GARDENING. 

It  is  now  a  busy  time  in  the  kitchen  garden  department^  as 
there  Ib  scarcely  a  crop  but  what  requires  immediate  attention. 
Many  gardens  have  been  recently  drenched  by  heavy  rainB.  The 
first  opportunity  must  now  be  embraced  to  check  the  rapid  growth 
of  inreede.  Crops  sown  in  drills  may  be  cleaned  by  running  the 
hoe  down  between  the  rows,  the  weeds  being  removed  by  the 
haad  from  amongst  plants.  This  will  apply  particularly  to 
CazTots,  Onions,  and  plants  of  the  Cabbage  family. 

Parsnips  are  now  well  established,  and  reauiie  thinning  to 
9  ii^ches  apart ;  this  ia  best  performed  by  the  nand,  but  persons 
aocustomed  to  the  work  can  chop  them  out  regularlv  with  a  hoe. 
Carrots,  ezcei>ting  the  main  crop,  may  have  the  thinnings 
drawn  as  required,  and  used  in  a  small  state.  Onions  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  generally  speaking  there  are 
more  Onions  than  are  required  for  this  purpose ;  therefore  if  the 
crop  is  heavy  they  had  better  be  thinned  to  about  6  inches  apart, 
ana  the  thinnings  either  used  at  once  or  pricked  out  upon  another 
piece^  of  ground,  where  they  will  make  useful-sized  bulbs  for 
piokling  purposes.  The  winter-sown  varieties  that  were  trans- 
planted early  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and  should  have  all  seed 
stems  cut  off  as  soon  as  visible,  for  if  retained  they  exhaust  the 
bulbs  and  spoil  the  crop.  Cauliflowers  are  well  established,  and  at 
present  are  growing  rapidly.    When  dry  give  them  occasionally  a 

good  watering  with  liquid  manure.  Potatoes,  excepting  the  very 
itest  planted,  have  attained  a  height  of  several  inches,  and  culti- 
vators will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  afl^orded  by  a  little  dry 
weather  to  kill  all  weeds  and  to  draw  up  the  soil  around  the 
plants.  Notwithstanding  that  early  planted  Potatoes  were  in- 
jured by  the  late  frost  they  are  now  looking  welL 

The  Pea  crop  is  also  very  promising.  The  earliest-sown  varieties 
are  in  bloom,  and  only  require  bright  sunshine  to  fill  out  their 
pods.  Those  recently  sown  must  be  attended  to  in  earthing-up 
and  staking.  Another  sowing  may  be  yet  made,  but  this  time 
the  seed  should  be  sown  in  trenches  prepared  similar  to  Celery 
trenches.  By  this  means  late  Peas  may  be  grown  successfully, 
and  they  will  pass  the  summer  comparatively  free  from  mildew. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Champion  of  England  are  very  good  varieties 
for  the  present  sowing. 

Asparagus  is  now  tolerably  plentiful,  and  is  best  cut  when 
from  6  to  6  inches  in  length,  as  the  heads  are  then  elose.  sweet, 
aod  tendsr,  and  this  plan  obviates  the  danger  of  cnttmg  the 
younger  growing  heads,  which  is  frequently  the  case  when  it  is 
cut  below  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Thin  Turnips  to  a  few  inches 
H^rt,  and  make  other  sowings  acoording  to  the  demand.  Yeitch's 
^ed  Globe  is  a  most  excellent  variety  both  in  flavour  and  shape. 
Both  the  French  or  Dwarf  Bean  and  Scarlet  Runners  must  be 
examined,  and  all  blanks  must  be  filled  up.  Other  sowings  may 
ytt  be  made  with  the  prospect  of  a  ^ood  crop  that  will  almost 
overtake  the  earliest  sown,  which,  owing  to  the  cloudy  weather, 
are  f omewhat  weak.     If  slugs  are  troublesome  dust  the  plants 


with  lime.  Snails  and  slugs  are  very  partial  to  these  Beans,  and 
if  not  prevented  will  destroy  the  whole  crop.  As  the  Scarlet 
Runners  advance  in  growth  they  should  have  some  strong  stidcs 
placed  to  them,  and  it  is  important  that  these  be  afforded  ingood 
time,  and  before  the  plants  produce  long  twinine  growths.  Whae 
Brooeoli  and  other  plants  of  the  Cabbage  family  are  too  thick  in 
the  seed  beds  it  is  best  to  prick  them  out  a  few  inches  apart  on  a 
spare  border,  which  will  prevent  their  becoming  drawn,  and  they 
wUl  be  sturdy  and  dwarf  when  finally  transplanted. 

Strawberries  are  showing  abundance  of  bloom.  This  is  now  the 
time  to  place  some  clean  straw  or  litter  to  prevent  the  fiuit  from 
becoming  gritty.  Clean  chopped  straw  ib  the  veiy  best  materiaL 
but  is  not  always  procarabJe  ;  long  litter  from  the  stable,  if 
shaken  out  and  left  exposed  to  bleach,  answers  thepurpose  well, 
and  in  a  short  time  becomes  sweet  and  clean.  We  have  used 
lawn  mowings,  but  cannot  recommend  such  short  grass,  for  in  wet 
weather  it  has  a  tendency  to  deca^,  and  renders  the  fruit  mouldy. 

Roses  in  most  cases  are  growing  freely,  but  the  maggot  is 
very  plentiful.  There  is  no  better  plan  for  destroying  thos  pest 
than  to  squeeze  the  curled  leaf  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb, 
afterwards  removing  the  perforated  foliage  at  leisure.  Stake  BXiy 
standards  that  have  become  loose  from  their  supports,  and  remove 
all  growths  of  the  Briar,  whether  from  the  stem  or  the  roots. 

Chrysanthemums  will  now  require  another  shift  into  9-inch  pots, 
this  size  being  suitable  for  producing  superior  blooms.  Train  ana 
stop  the  growths  of  plants  required  for  specimens. 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

K1TCHBN   GARDEN. 

The  last  sowing  of  late  Peas  should  now  be  made.  Any  sow- 
ings after  this  should  be  of  early  kinds.  Let  there  be  no  delay  in 
earthing  and  staking  Peas,  molcbing  after  watering  with  liquid 
manure  if  the  weather  be  dry  and  the  soil  is  light  and  shallow. 
Potatoes  should  be  earthed,  and  if  winter  vegetables  are  to  be 
planted  between  the  rows  the  spaces  should  be  forked,  placing 
the  plants  in  as  soon  as  ready.  Let  a  good  breadth  of  French 
B^ns  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  situation,  Negro  Long-podded  beii^ 
a  v^ry  prolific  hardy  variety.  The  Celery  put  out  under  hand* 
lights  will  Tiow  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  a  good  earth* 
ing,  not  allovdng  the  soil  to  bury  the  centre  of  the  plants.  Con- 
tinoe  to  prepare  trenches  (utilising  the  spaces  between  them  for 
orops  of  Lettuce),  and  plant  out  and  prick  out  from  the  seed  beds 

Slants  for  later  crops.  There  must  not  be  any  neglect  in  watering 
lelery  should  dry  weather  prevail,  freelv  applying  liquid  manure. 
Successional  plantings  of  Cauliflowers  should  be  made  every  fort* 
night  or  three  weeks,  selecting  plants  of  a  suitable  size  from  th& 
later  sowings  preferably  to  plants  that  are  older,  as  the  latter 
not  unfrequently  '^  button."  A  little  more  seed  may  be  sown  of 
some  quickly-heading  Cauliflowers.  Plants  from  this  sowing  often 
afford  nice  heads,  the  plants  being  lifted  and  protected  in  frames 
should  the  autumn  and  early  winter  be  favourable.  Sow  Turnips  and 
Spinach  upon  a  north  border  about  once  a  fortnight,  and  Radishea 
and  Lettuce  at  similar  intervals,  so  as  to  maintam  the  succession. 
Globe  Artichokes  in  bearing,  as  also  those  planted  this  spring  for 
autumn  supply,  should  be  uberally  watered  in  addition  to  being 
well  mulched  ;  iodeed  all  crops— such  as  Peas,  Cauliflowers, 
Runner  and  Dwarf  Beans— that  are  liable  to  suffer  from  drought 
should  be  mulched,  which  not  only  saves  watering,  but  oontributea 
to  the  quality  and  continuance  of  the  crops.  The  Rxisette  Cole- 
wort  is  deserving  of  cultivation  on  account  of  its  productive- 
ness and  hardy  constitution.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
20th  of  this  month,  prickins  out  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  handled  to  render  Uiem  sturdy,  and  when  ready  plant 
them  15  inches  apart  every  way.  Take  advantage  of  suitable 
weather  to  plant  out  Broccoli.  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Ac,  for 
winter  supply.  Seakale  should  have  the  crowns  thinned  to  two 
or  three  to  each  plant,  removing  the  smallest  with  a  view  to  in- 
crease the  vigour  of  the  remainder.  Broad  Beans  may  still  ba 
sown,  but  the  earlier  the  better,  and  if  the  autumn  be  fine  they 
will  afford  a  late  supply.  Asparagus  intended  to  be  cut  from 
early  next  season  should  have  the  cutting  discontinued  at  once, 
as  it  is  very  important  that  the  plants  have  sufficient  tune  for 
growth,  and  that  the  buds  for  next  season's  supply  may  be 
matured ;  more  Asparagus  is  ruined  by  too  hard  and  prolonged 
cutting  than  by  anything  else.  Seedling  plants  of  this  and 
Seidcale  should  be  thinned  to  a  foot  distance  apart.  Cucum- 
bers'and  Vegetable  Marrows  under  handli^hts  should  be  duly 
attended  to  with  water,  and  have  ventilation  freelv,  so  as  to 
harden  the  plants  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  earthing^ 
up  if  necessary,  and  when  the  vines  begin  to  lengthen  elevate  tha 
handlight  to  allow  them  to  pass  imdemeath.  Supply  Dwarf 
Beans  in  pits,  Ac,  with  liquid  manure,  and  keep  the  pods  of  those 
in  bearing  closely  gathered.  Complete  at  the  earliest  opportnni^ 
the  potting  of  Capsicums,  Chilies,  £ge  Plants,  Ac,  placing  them 
in  pits  or  frames.  Tomatoes  should  be  copiously  supplied  with 
water  in  dry  weather,  especially  those  against  walls,  stopping^ 
them  one  joint  beyond  the  first  truss  if  they  are  not  disposed  to 
show  fruit  freely  or  are  not  sufficiently  branched  for  covering  tii» 
space. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  OARDB5. 

The  thinning  of  Apricots  should  bj  this  time  be  completed  ;  if 
not,  as  the  crop  is  abundant  it  must  not  be  done  with  a  timid  hand, 
as  after  so  many  years  of  not  over-abundant  crops  it  is  likely  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  brinff  up  arrears.  Leave  no  more  than 
BufEicient  for  a  full  crop.  The  leading  shoots  of  Apricots  when 
required  for  filling  vacant  spaces  on  the  walls  should  be  tied  or 
nailed  in  as  they  advance,  the  forerishts  bein^  stopped  to  three 
or  four  leaves  so  as  to  induce  the  early  formation  of  short-jointed 
spurs  and  well-matured  buds.  Trees  that  are  overcrowded,  but  are 
otherwise  well  furnished  with  youn^  and  healthy  wood,  may  now 
have  any  barren  bare  wood  or  unfruitful  spurs  removed,  supplyinff 
its  place  with  young  healthy  growths.  Look  well  after  grubs,  and 
when  the  leaves  are  seen  folded  together  carefully  squeeze  or  un- 
fold the  leaves  and  destroy  the  grubs,  or  serious  damage  will  be  done 
both  to  foliage  and  fruit.  Complete  the  disbudding  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  if  not  already  done,  thinning  the  fruit  without  further 
delay,  leaving  about  one«third  more  fruit  than  will  ultimately  be 
allowed  to  ripen  to  provide  for  casualties.  Some  cultivators  are 
Teiy  paiticular  in  thmning'the  fruit  of  trees  under  glass,  but  never 
thin  rruit  on  walls  sufficiently,  which  it  is  eqnaUy  desirable  to 
kave  it  of  large  size  and  good  quality.  Syringe  with  tobacco  water 
if  aphides  appear,  continuing  to  remove  any  blistered  leaves  bv 
degrees,  as  with  more  favourable  weather  the  trees  will  furnish 
themselves  with  healthy  foliage.  If  mildew  appear  on  the  fruit 
rub  the  spots  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Pears  should  not  be  allowed 
to  make  several  inches  of  growtn,  but  be  stopped  at  the  third  leaf, 
similar  remarks  applying  to  Cherries  and  Plums,  the  extensions 
being  trained  in  their  full  len^h,  as  also  those  for  filling  in  vacant 
space,  which  should  be  trainea  about  1  foot  apart.  Horello 
dherries  should  have  all  the  wood  laid  in  for  next  year's  bearing. 
It  is  not  usual  to  stop  Gooseberries,  but  if  the  side  shoots  are 
pinched  when  they  have  made  two  or  three  leaves  it  favours  the 
present  crop  and  causes  fruitful  spurs  to  be  formed  for  the  future. 
Similar  remarks  appl]^  to  Bed  and  White  Currants.  Strawberries 
should  be  mulchea  with  straw  or  other  material  to  keep  the  fruit 
clean.  Chopped  straw  answers  very  well,  the  sharp  edges  not 
being  at  all  liked  by  sluss,  but  the  longest  litter  from  the  stable 
yard  is  suitable  if  applied  in  good  time  so  as  to  become  bleached 
and  clean  before  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  Where  large  fruits  are 
desired  for  dessert  or  exhibition  the  trusses  should  be  well  thinned 
as  soon  as  the  best  swelling  fruit  can  be  detected,  leaving  about 
tiiree  of  the  finest  to  each  truss,  securing  them  to  small  sticks  so 
as  to  admit  of  their  havine  the  full  advantage  of  sun  and  air, 
which  will  insure  better  colouring  and  improve  the  quality,  indeed 
fine  examples  of  the  choicer  kinds  can  scarcely  be  had  m  a  wet 
season  without  some  such  means  being  adopted.  A  good  soaking 
of  water  or  liquid  manure  should  be  given  so  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
fairly  set,  the  mulching  keeping  the  roots  cool  and  moist  during 
the  swelling  of  the  fruit. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pirtes, — ^When  the  fruits  commence  to  colour  syringing  must 
cease,  but  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  must  be  maintained, 
afforaing  it  whenever  necessary.  With  a  view  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  ventilate  whenever  circumstanoes  permit,  but 
do  not  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  below  80^  in  the  day,  apply- 
ing fire  heat  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  7(P  to  75^. 
gradually  reducing  the  moisture  in  the  nouse,  which  is  essential 
to  the  fnxit  ripening  perfectly.  Queens  and  Providences  started 
into  fruit  early  in  February  will  ripen  this  month,  coming  in 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  Smooth  Cayenne,  Charlotte 
Bothschild,  and  similar  kinds  started  at  the  same  time  and  under 
the^  same  conditions  ;  they  afford  a  good  successional  supply, 
which  may  be  still  further  extended  by  removing  some  of  the 
plants  with  the  fruits  to  a  cooler  house.  Although  the  Providence 
IS  not  nearly  equal  to  a  Queen  in  quality,  vet  its  size  being  supe- 
rior a  limited  number  should  be  gro^vn,  as  large  fruits  are  not  un- 
frequently  required.  The  heat  at  the  roots  must  be  maintained  at 
80^  to  90®.  except  such  plants  as  are  being  rested,  as  advised  in  last 
calendar,  oefore  starting.  Under  ordinary  circumstanoes  fire  heat 
may  soon  be  dispensed  with  for  successional  stock,  as  to  continue 
it  unless  absolutely  needful  is  more  injurious  than  beneficial. 
Ventilate  the  house  at  76®,  inci  easing  it  as  the  temperature  rises 
until  it  reaches  85®,  when  it  will  be  needful  to  admit  air  at  the 
top  and  sides  of  the  house  plentifully,  diminishing  it  by  degrees 
in  the  afternoon,  and  finalH-  closing  tne  house  at  80®,  sprinkling 
lightly  over  the  plants.  The  early-fruiting  plants  as  they  finish 
ofc  will  afford  suckers,  which  should  be  taken  off  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  demand  and  started  at  once,  which  wUl 
iStord  plants  for  fruiting  about  this  time  next  year,  forming  a 
supplementary  lot  to  suckers  started  last  March.  Afford  them 
similar  treatment  to  those  potted  in  March,  only  they  will  require 
more  attention  as  to  water  and  careful  shaaing. 

Melont. — ^The  last  sowing  should  be  made  at  once  for  planting 
in  dung-heated  frames  or  pits,  the  plants  &om  which,  under 
fayourable  circumstances,  will  afford  fruit  in  late  September. 
Those  with  light  well-heated  houses  may  continue  to  make  sow- 
ings as  requi^  up  to  the  close  of  July.  The  plants  from  the 
last-named  will  continue  the  supply  up  to  the  beginning  of 
Novembcar,  after  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  hare  fruit  of  first- 


class  quality.  A  good  bottom  heat  is  still  requisite  for  young 
plants  about  to  be  turned  out,  which  will  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary under  ordinary  circumstenoes,  though  a  little  fire  heat 
may  be  afforded  at  night.  Remove  laterals  fieely  from  plants 
that  have  the  fruit  swelling  freely,  supporting  the  fruit  as  pie- 
viously  advised.  Afford  plenty  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and 
in  the  atmosphere,  stoppmg,  training,  and  carthing-up  after  the 
fruits  have  set.  Plants  with  the  fruit  ripening  should  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  firesh  air,  and  no  more  water  than  to  maintain 
the  foliage  nesh.  Continue  to  fertilise  the  blossoms  every  day 
until  a  sufficient  number  are  set  on  each  plant,  it  being  essential 
to  a  good  set  that  the  atmosphere  be  dry.  Conserve  sun  heat  by 
closing  pits  and  frames  early,  sprinkling  overhead  those  plants 
with  the  fruit  swelling,  and  keep  the  growths  well  regulated,  going 
over  the  plants  at  least  once  a  wees:.  Shade  may  be  neoessazy 
under  very  bright  sun,  but  do  not  employ  it  for  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  at  mid&y. 

PLANT  HOUBBS. 

Stove, — Gardenias  which  have  flowered  may  be  cut  back,  water- 
ing them  carefully  untH  the  plants  start  growing,  what  thej 
should  have  about  half  the  soil  removed  and  be  returned  to  pote 
about  2  inches  larger.  Young  plants  that  yfere  struck  in  spring 
should  be  well  attended  to  in  potting,  also  maintaining  a  DiisK 
moist  heat.  Young  plants  raised  from  cuttings  each  spring  are 
preferable  to  older  plants,  but  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  well 
grown,  and  where  there  is  not  the  necessary  heat  maintained  to 
get  them  on  the  old  plants  must  not  be  destroyed.  G.  florida  and 
G.  Portunei  have  the  largest  flowers ;  G.  intermedia  has  smaller 
flowers,  but  is  none  the  less  useful ;  and  G.  radicans  major  is  of  mode- 
rate growth.  G.  citriodora  flowers  naturally  in  winter,  and  its 
sweet  flowers  may  be  mounted  for  bouquets,  somewhat  resembling 
Orange  blossom.  They  all  do  well  in  turfy  loam,  and  require  eE- 
couragement  after  flowering  to  make  a  good  growth.  Euphoiliia 
splendens  is  very  useful  for  button  holes  and  yields  a  quantity  of 
flowers.  It  requires  plenty  of  light  and  an  open  free  soiL  Poin- 
settia  cuttings  that  were  inserted  some  time  ago  w^ill  now  be 
rooted,  and  should  at  once  be  potted ;  8  or  4-inch  pots  are  quite 
large  enough  to  begin  with,  employing  turfy  loam  with  a  fifui  of 
decayed  dung  or  leaf  soil  and  a  little  sand.  After  the  cuttings 
are  established  in  the  pots  give  them  a  fair  amount  of  air,  placing 
them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Successional  cuttings  should 
be  inserted,  taking  them  off  with  a  heel,  they  striking  freelv  in  a 
frame  kept  rather  close.  Euphorbia  iacquinisefiora  cuttings  slionld 
be  potted  as  soon  as  struck,  giving  them  similar  pots  and  compost 
to  Poinsettias,  and  when  well  established  pinch  out  their  pomts 
to  induce  them  to  break.  The  earliest-struck  plants  should  be 
shifted  into  7  or  8-inch  pots,  watering  carefully  until  the  plants 
have  rooted  into  the  fresh  compost.  Old  planto  required  to  be 
grown  into  specimens  may  have  10  or  12-mch  pote,  and  if  wdl 
attended  to  are  fine  decorative  plante  for  a  conservatorr.  Plum- 
bago rosea  and  P.  coccinea  superba  require  to  be  well  st(n>ped, 
and  not  have  too  much  heat,  but  plenty  of  moisture  and  light. 
Aphelandras  from  spring-struck  cuttings  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  growth,  shifting  them  into  6-inch  poto :  and  they,  as  well  as 
other  plante  from  cuttings  this  spring  intended  for  wmter  flower- 
ing, should  be  encouraged  to  make  nee  growth  by  shifting  them 
into  larger  pote  as  required,  and  keeping  the  plante  near  to  the 
glass  to  render  them  sturdy.  Gesnera  cinnabannaj  G.  exoniensis, 
G.  zebrina^  as  well  as  Tydeas,  should  be  sterted  without  delay  to 
ensure  their  making  a  good  growth  and  flowering  satisfactorily  in 
winter.  Gloxinias  advanced  for  flowering  should  be  alternately 
watered  with  liquid  manure,  and  those  in  small  pote  should  M 
shifted  into  Uu'ger  before  they  become  rootbound.  Achimenes 
intended  for  late  blooming  should  be  put  in  the  pote  or  pans. 
They  require  light  moderately  airy  positions  and  plenty  of  water 
when  growing  freely,  but  any'thing  approaching  to  a  soaden  state 
should  be  avoided. 

Orchid*. — Inspect  the  plante  generall;^ ,  and  any  that  haye  made 
a  vigorous  growth  and  nave  mled  their  pote  with  roote  should 
now  have  a  shift.  In  some  cases  the  roote  attach  themselves  so 
firmly  to  the  pot  that  it  is  impossible  to  turn  them  out  with- 
out mjury  to  the  plante.  In  such  cases  pote  two  sizes  larser 
should  be  employed,  carefully  placing  the  one  containing  ue 
plant  in  the  larger,  workmg  in  some  crocks  and  sphaffnum,  care 
being  teken  not  to  overpot,  as  Orchids  do  not  require  large  pote 
nor  a  great  mass  of  material  to  root  into.  Any  pUnte  in  basKete 
which  have  become  too  small  should  have  the  roote  carefully 
removed  from  the  wood  with  a  thin  knife^  and  be  placed  in  new 
but  not  too  large  baskete,  which  are  quite  as  bad  as  too  large 
pote.  All  East  £idian  plante  not  requiring  shifting  should  be  top- 
dressed  with  fresh  sphagnum.  Examine  the  blocks  of  wood,  and 
if  any  are  found  decayea  replace  them  with  new  ones',  which  will 
enable  the  plante  to  make  fresh  roote  before  the  close  of  the 
growing  season.  Dendrobiums  must  receive  liberal  treatment  to 
enable  them  to  make  strong  growth  and  be  well  matured.  Syringe 
them  and  all  East  Indian  plante  frequently,  especially  on  fine 
days.  Cypripediums  recjuire  syringing  and  watering  freely,  keep- 
ing plenty  of  moisture  m  the  house,  and  if  a  little  uquid  manure 
is  giren  about  twice  a  week  it  will  be  an  advanta^  Increase 
the  ventilation  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  shade  only  to  pre- 
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Tent  scorching.  Anj  plants  that  have  the  growths  approaching 
maturit J  should  hare  the  moisture  diminished,  and  be  more  ex- 
posed to  sun  and  air.  so  as  to  graduallj  induce  rest.  Miltonias 
which  hare  completea  their  growth  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
house,  and  have  water  only  to  preyent  the  bulbs  shriyellin^. 
OdontogloBsums  require  constant  attention,  giyine  air  early  in 
the  morning  so  as  to  keep  a  cool  temperature  and  a  sweet  at- 
mosphere, affording  copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  and 
frequent  syringings  ore^head,  which  will  induce  the  growth  of 
[large  plump  clean  pseudcbulbs.  Masderallias  do  better  in  a  cool 
north  pit  for  the  next  two  or  three  months,  as  when  these  plants 
are  kept  too  warm  they  become  drawn  ana  weakly  ;  frequently 
sponge  the  leaves  to  keep  down  thrips.  Anguloas  will  now  re- 
quire large  supplies  of  wat^.  Oncidiums  starting  into  growth 
may  be  re^ttod,  most  of  which  require  a  greater  heat  when 
making  their  growth  than  Odontoglossums.  Fumigate  frecjnently 
and  carefully  to  keep  down  the  troublesome  yellow  thrips,  fre- 
quent spongmg  being  a  good'  mode  of  riddance,  looking  over  the 
plants  ireauently  for  scale,  which  is  best  picked  off,  afterwards 
sponging  the  foliage  carefully. 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

Samuel  Yates,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. — Illuitrated  CtUahgue 
of  BeeAiveif  ^c. 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  '*The  Publisher.''  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unayoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  priyatel;|r  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Lkarkikq  Gabdenivg  (jCottager),  —  Ton  will  experience  oonslderable 
difilcnlty  in  apprenticing  your  son  with  or  without  a  premiimi  in  a  sentle- 
man's  garden  until  be  has  had  some  practi<!e.  If  you  oonld  obtain  employ- 
ment for  him  in  some  garden  or  nunery  in  yonr  loodity  for  a  year  or  two 
he  woold,  if  attentive  and  diligent^  make  friends  who  woald  interest  them- 
aelyes  in  his  behalf  and  obtdb  for  him  a  Bttnatlon  as  improver  in  some 
huger  establishment.  A  small  garden  will  do  for  a  b^^lnnlng.  Only  earnest, 
trustworthy,  intelligent,  and  fairly  well  educated  youths  can  hope  to  attain  to 
good  positions  as  gudeners.  All  papers  of  the  kind  yon  name  are  published 
In  London,  and  are  readUy  obtainable  throogh  town  and  country  booksellers. 

Bottom  heat  por  Window  Plants  {A  Lover  of  Rote  Sfu>tM).—JL 
sUght  bottom  heat  would  no  donbt  be  beneiScial  for  the  plants  you  name, 
but  they  should  also  be  afforded  shelter  from  high  winds  and  cold  drenching 
xains.  If  yon  can  afford  them  this  shelter  the  bottom  heat  wocdd  accelerate 
the  flowering  of  the  Fuchsias,  but  it  is  doubtful  If  the  heat  would  not 
induce  the  Pelargoniums  to  make  an  excessive  growth  of  foliage.  The 
other  plants  you  name  are  foliage  plants ;  plunge  these  in  tiie  warmest 
portion  of  the  bed,  and  the  Geraniums  in  the  coldest.  The  temperature  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  of  the  foliage  plants  should  not  exceed  86°.  Do  not 
overpot  the  plants.  The  shift  should  only  be  large  enough  to  enable  you  to 
press  the  soil  down  between  the  roots  and  the  sides  <rf  the  pots  without 
crushing  the  balls  of  the  plants.  When  shifted  the  soO  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  must  be  moderately  moist,  not  wet  nor  yet  dry,  and  the  new 
soO  must  be  in  the  same  condition.  It  must  be  pressed  as  firmly  as  the  old 
soil,  or  the  water  will  not  drain  through  the  former.  Do  not  fill  the  pots  too 
full  of  soli,  but  allow  an  inch  of  space  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the 
Tims  of  the  pots  for  holding  water  sufficient  to  penetrate  the  entire  mass  of 
soil.  Employ  clean  pots  and  drain  them  weU,  ^protecting  the  drainage  with 
a  little  moss  or  fibre  shaken  from  the  aoU. 

Nature  of  Soil  (/.  8.  fT.).— The  subsoil  is  ferruginous  sand  with  a 
slight  trace  of  clay.  It  possesses  no  mannrlal  value,  and  unless  you  widi  to 
deepen  the  surface  soil  we  should  let  the  sand  remain  where  it  is.  In  case 
you  wish  to  render  the  cultivable  soil  deeper  you  may  taring  up  a  slight 
portion  of  the  sand  yearly— about  an  inch  or  so,  and  mix  it  with  the  soil  as 
the  digging  prsceeds.  After  yon  have  cropped  the  ground  for  a  few  years 
and  have  applied  manure  freely,  a  small  p<ntion  of  the  subsoil  might  with 
advantage  be  brought  up,  but  at  present  we  should  not  disturb  it  except,  as 
above  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the  solL 

IVT  FOR  Wall  iA.  ir.).— In  order  to  expedite  the  growth  of  Ivy  the 
ground  previously  to  planting  should  be  trenched  S  feet  deep,  and  be  enriched 
with  decomposed  farmyard  manure,  vegetable  refuse,  and  the  ashes  of  burnt 
rubbish  of  any  kind.  The  plants  should  be  healthy  and  well  rooted  when 
planted,  and  be  watered  as  required  in  dry  weather.  No  other  evergreen 
climbing  plant  is  so  good  for  covering  a  wall  as  Ivy,  and  the  old  Irish  Ivy 
(Hedera  helix  canariensis),  is  not  surpassed  for  general  usefulness.  Many  other 
Ivies,  however,  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Hedera  dentata  is  the  largest- 
leaved  Ivy  in  cultivation.  It  has  a  very  longleafstalk,  and  its  hard  leathery 
foliage  stands  out  boldly  and  effectively.  H.  lUegneriana  is  another  bold 
and  effective  kind  with  magnificent  large,  glossy,  heart-shaped  leaves.  H.  lar 
tifolia  maculata  is  a  handsome  marbled-fbliaged  variety  of  canariensis. 
They  are  both  of  very  free  growth.  H.  azorica,  sagittsBfolia,  and.tanrica  are 
also  very  usefuT;  the  last-named  has  much-divided  small  and  neat  distinct 
leaves.  There  are  also  several  other  very  pretty  variegated  sorts,  such  as 
H.  anrea,  argentea,  and  elegantissima,  which  do  not  grow  quite  so  fast  as  the 
foregoing,  but  are  indispensable  if  a  collection  in  aimed  at,  and  are  very 
useful  for  covering  buttresses  and  small  prominent  positions,  the  more  robust 
growers  being  planted  to  cover  the  broadest  spaces.  The  green  varieties  of 
Ivy  delight  in  rich  soO,  which  induces  nq>id  growth ;  but  to  the  Golden 
and  other  variegated  sorts  rich  soO  is  detrimental,  for  if  forced  into  exu- 
berant growth  th^  are  apt  to  sport  from  their  variegation.  In  reference  to 
your  third  question  we  advise  you  to  apply  to  the  Meadow  Foundry  Com- 
pany, Mansfield,  Notts. 

Peach  LsAyES  Spotted  (i>.  ^.).— The  leaves  are  ailected  by  what  is 
known  as  the  **  yellows,"  and  is  due  to  constitutional  weakness,  the  supply 
of  sap  not  being  equal  to  the  demand  of  tlie  head.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
lift  the  roots  oarefully— a  portion  during  each  year— and  work  in  some  fresh 


loam  among  them,  and  mulch  with  some  short  manure  so  as  to  encoursge 
the  formation  of  roots  from  near  the  collar  of  the  trees.  At  the  present  we 
should  water  with  some  weak  guano  water  (lib.  to  twenty  gallons  of  water), 
mulching  the  surface  with  short  half -decayed  manure,  ^e  leaves  appear 
to  have  been  subjected  to  an  overdose  of  tobacco  smoke,  which  will  not 
only  cause  them  to  spot,  but  also  to  fall  in  quantity,  and  the  fruit  likewise 
though  not  so  readily  as  the  leaves. 

Dividing  Border  Attriculas  (O,  0.  &).— It  should  be  done  when  the 
flowering  is  past.  Sach  crown,  if  U^en  off  with  a  portion  of  root  and 
planted  up  to  the  leaves,  will  grow  freely  if  duly  attended  to  with  water  if 
the  weather  be  dry ;  or  the  divisions  may  be  planted  in  a  shady  border,  where 
they  may  remain  untU  autunm  and  then  be  moved  to  their  flowering 
qufuters. 

Bardt  Ctclaxens  (Idttn). — ^Cyclamen  coum  vemum,  purplish  red,  suc- 
ceeds on  rockwork  with  an  east  or  west  aspect,  or  where  shaded  from  midday 
sun  in  sunmier.  C.  hederaefolium  and  var.  album,  G.  neapolitunum,  and 
G.  europeenm  succeed  in  weU-drained  soil  in  borders  shaded  from  midday 
sun  in  summer,  or  where  they  do  not  suiter  from  drought.  All  flower  in 
autumn,  and  we  have  seen  them  thriving  luxuriantly  in  vegetable  soil  in 
thinly  shaded  borders,  the  shade  being  from  deciduous  trees.  C.  repandum 
flowers  in  April,  and  1b  a  fine  rose  colour,  doing  best  on  rockwork  in  strong 
fissures  shaded  from  midday  sun,  and  well  drained  in  winter. 

SCROFHULARIA  MARILANDICA  (J.  iToiMtf).— This  plant  is  a  native  of 
North  America  and  Siberia,  and  closely  resembles  S.  nodosa,  except  that  the 
stems  are  taller,  as  it  grows  to  a  height  of  S  to  4  feet.  Hoot  fitoous, 
perennial.  Stalks  four-cornered.  Flowers  in  bunches  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  stalk  like  those  of  S.  nodosa.    Leaves  cordate  at  the  base. 

MARiCHAL  Nekl  ROSE  NOT  EXPANDING  iJ.  B.  fT.).— As  the  tempera- 
ture and  ventilation  appear  to  have  been  right  we  can  only  attribute  the 
failure  referred  to  to  a  lack  of  nourishment.  The  plants  may  have  grown 
freely  last  summer,  but  still  not  be  able  to  perfect  their  flowors  this  year. 
If  you  can  ]dant  them  out  in  good  soil  we  think  they  will  flower  freely  and 
weU  :  if  you  cannot  plant  them  out  we  can  only  suggest  rich  top-dressings 
of  manure,  placing  rims  ai  zinc  or  pieces  of  broken  slate  round  the  pots,  to 
keep  the  manure  in  its  place  and  to  enable  the  water  to  pass  through  it  and 
the  soil.  Your  object  must  be  to  promote  additional  root-action,  and  this 
accomplished  and  water  given  as  required— soot  water  occasionally— you 
may  expect  good  blooms. 

Potting  Tea  Bobbs  {aandhurt()»—Iui  you  require  the  Hoses  for  pot 
culture  you  had  better  rqwt  them  at  once,  employing  pots  an  inch  or  two 
larger  in  diameter  than  those  hi  which  they  ere  now.  The  soil  should  oon- 
sist  of  two-thirds  of  good  tnrfV  loam  and  one-third  of  old  decayed  manure  ; 
and  if  an  8-inch  potful  of  crushed  bones  and  the  same  quantity  of  soot  can 
be  added  to  each  barrowful  of  soil  the  compost  will  be  much  improved. 
Employ  clean  pots,  drain  them  well,  and  pot  firmly,  not  filling  the  pots  too 
fun  of  soil.  Place  the  plants  in  a  very  light  and  well-ventilated  house,  and 
do  not  permit  an  insect  of  any  kind  to  remain  on  them.  Unless  yonr  house 
is  specially  suited  for  growing  Hoses  you  had  better  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes 
in  the  open  air  after  the  roots  have  permeated  the  fresh  soil.  The  growths, 
when  leng^y,  may  be  trained  round  three  or  four  sticks  inserted  in  each 
pot.  Ton  may  thus  produce  fine  plants  for  affording  blooms  next  spring 
and  summer.  Treat  the  Arums  as  advised  by  Mr.  Bardney  on  page  116  ot 
our  last  week's  issue. 

Planting  Lilt  of  the  Valley  (,A  Beginner).  —During  fine  weather 
in  autumn,  or  early  in  spring  before  the  crowns  commence  swdUing,  you  may 
either  dig  up  the  whole  bed  and  replant  the  crowns  in  small  patches  in  freui 
soil,  or  tfl^e  out  patches  from  the  beds  and  plant  them,  placing  manure  in 
the  spaces  made  by  the  removal  of  the  plants  :  Indeed  the  entiro  bed  should 
be  mulched  with  manure.  There  shomd  be  spaces  of  at  least  6  inches  from 
patch  to  patch  in  both  the  old  bed  and  the  new.  If  you  require  very  fine 
crowns  and  fiowers  instead  of  a  dense  mass  of  Lilies,  twice  the  space  named 
should  be  afforded  the  patches.  The  ground  between  the  plants  should  be 
thickly  oovoed  with  manure,  which  should  remain  throughout  the  summer 
months. 

Leeks,  Melons,  and  Tomatoes  (A  Za^r).— Transplant  the  Leeks  as 
you  propose,  and  eventually  transfer  than  to  trenches,  or  a  portion  may  be 
planted  deeply  a  foot  apart  in  well-manured  ground.  Those  raised  in  boxes 
and  in  the  open  ground  will  do  equally  well.  If  yon  do  not  water  the  stems 
of  the  Melons  that  have  been  tiristed  and  hence  split,  the  plants  will  pro- 
bably grow  and  ripen  their  crop.  You  had  better  also  keep  the  main  stem 
of  the  plants  dry,  applying  water  through  the  spout  of  the  watering  pot 
between  the  stems  and  under  the  leaves.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  the  foliage 
when  closing  the  frsune  after  a  hot  day  will  refresh  the  plants ;  but  in  dull 
weather  the  foliage  should  not  be  spriiikled.  If  you  stop  the  growths  of  the 
Tomatoes  just  above  the  fruit,  and  kea>  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  rather 
dry,  admitting  also  identy  of  air,  the  blossoms  will  set  fkeely. 

Salting  Asparagus  Beds  (/iTnoramtu).— You  may  apply  salt  at  the 
rate  of  about  8  oss.  per  square  yard  at  once,  and  repeat  the  application  in  a 
fortnight.  Assuming  that  the  beds  are  well  drained,  oopions  applications  of 
liquid  manure— such  as  drainings  from  dunghills,  or  guano  and  salt,  half  an 
ounce  of  the  former  and  half  the  quantity  of  tiie  latter  to  each  gaUoa  of 
water,  and  applied  in  July  and  August— will  be  highly  beneficiaL  It  is 
Important  that  the  beds  are  free  from  weeds,  or  the  manure  applied  will  be 
to  a  great  extent  wasted.  Salt  may  be  applied  of  sufficient  strength  to  kill 
small  weeds  without  injuring  the  Asparagus.  Weeds  never  grow  on  our 
Asporagus  beds  in  consequence  of  the  salting  the  beds  recdve  annually. 

White  Grapes  for  Oool  Yinert  (C.  JT.).— The  most  generally  useful 
and  free-bearing  variety  is  Foster's  White  Seedling.  As,  however,  you  prefsr 
Frontignans,  you  may  plant  the  Early  Sanmur,  Barlr  Smyrna,  and  Early 
White  Ptonttgnans,  all  of  which  will  succeed  with  what  is  known  as  Black 
Hamburgh  treatment.  White  Tokay  requires  heat  to  produce  it  in  goop 
condition.  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  the  grandest  of  white  Grapes,  suooeeding 
in  a  cool  vinery,  but  some  cultivators  mil  to  produce  it  in  good  condition. 

Ants  Attacking  Hoses  (E.  R,  P.).— It  is  very  unusoal  for  ants  to  attack 
Hoses  to  the  extent  of  "Injuring  them  until  the  bods  fall  trff,'*  but  still  we 
know  they  do  attack  the  buds  oocasionally,  for  during  the  present  spring  we 
observed  a  number  of  buds  of  Martehal  Niel  in  Mr.  Baring's  Hose  house  at 
Coombe  Cottage  much  injured  by  ants.  They  appeared  to  attack  the  buds 
when  they  were  nearly  as  large  as  Almonds,  eating  into  them  the  same  as 
wasps  eat  into  fruit— almost  hiding  themselves  in  the  food  store.  Their 
attacks  were  so  persistent  that  Mr.  Baker,  the  gardener,  had  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  rub  off  the  insects  as  they  clustered  on  the  buds.  We 
had  previously  heard  of  ants  attacking  Rose  buds,  but  that  was  the  first 
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instanoe  of  their  doljig  so  that  came  under  cor  notice.  The  evidence  in 
this  case  waa  very  ooncluaive,  as  the  attack  was  an  InTetexate  one,  and  ia 
not  Ukcly  to  be  soon  forgotten  by  Mr.  Baring*  nor  yet  bv  Mr.  Moorman,  who 
waa  also  a  witness  of  the  destmctivenem  of  Uae  anta  in  the  manner  indicated. 
As  a  preventive  of  the  attacks  we  can  only  snMest  rendering  the  buds  dis- 
tasteful to  the  ants  by  syringing  the  trees  with  quassia  and  tobacco  water. 
For  making  the  former  see  reply  to  <*  T.  H.  S.,"  on  page  409,  add  about  half 
a  pint  of  tobacco  water,  not  more,  to  each  gallon  of  the  quassia  water. 
Toteooo  water  can  be  made  by  pouring  half  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  on  an 
ooace  of  etrong  tdbacoo,  aUowing  it  to  remain  until  cold,  then  straining  it 
for 


Soil  for  Fottemo  (0.  G.  is.).— No  soil  is  so  good  for  the  majority  of 
BOftwooded  plants  as  that  of  which  decayed  turfy  loam  is  the  basis.  In 
country  districts  .this  can  usually  be  obtained  at  little  or  no  cost ;  but  in 
towns  such  compost  is  necessarily  much  more  coetly,  and  consequently  such 
expedients  as.thoee  yon  suggest,  of  using  old  potting  soil  over  again  with 
such  manurial  additions  as  can  be  obtained,  are  not  unfrequently  resorted 
to.  If  the  soil  WAS  turi^  when  first  used,  and  has  not  been  much  exhausted, 
it  may  be  used  again  for  the  raising  of  seeds  or  for  the  potting  of  plants  tliat 
have  not  to  remain  in  their  pots  long,  such  as  bedding  plants ;  but  for  grow- 
ing specimen  plants  for  permanent  decorative  purposes  we  should  never  use 
iAA  soil  if  we  could  obtain  new.  When  old  soil  must  be  used  for  potting 
purposes  its  fertility  may  be  considerably  increased  by  a  liberal  admixture 
at  woodaebee. 

Stopfino  Tohatobs  (/<2An).— When  the  plants  have  grown  3  or  4  feet 
high  we  take  off  the  tope.  The  axillary  growths  resulting,  the  plants  being 
strong  and  in  good  condition,  always  show  flowers.  Th^se  aide  shoots  we 
pinch  off  immediately  beyond  the  fruit,  which  then  swells  freely.  Half  a 
dozen  of  large  dusters  form  a  good  crop  for  a  plant,  and  the  fruit  is  gene- 
rally finer  and  ripens  sooner  and  better  than  if  more  clusters  are  permitted. 
The  fruit  shouM  be  allowed  all  the  sun  possible  by  the  removal  of  such 
growths  and  leaves  as  are  seen  to  shade  the  clusters,  retaining  the  foliage  on 
other  portions  of  the  plant.  When  the  fruit  is  swelling  freely  the  plants 
xeQoIre  a  considerable  quantity  of  water. 

Vines  Injubxd  by  sulphur  (&Z).,2?r«»n).— We  can  only  suggest  that 
you  encourage  a  rather  free  growth  of  the  lat^nals,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  overcrowding.  This  will  restore  tlie  Vines  to  health,  but  of 
course  will  not  render  the  injured  berries  clear  and  spotlras.  The  worst  of 
these  you  must  cut  out,  and  by  maintaining  a  genial  atmof^here  and  by 
ventilating  carefully  yon  will  aid  the  swelling  of  the  remainder,  and  so 
redoce  the  injury  to  a  minimnm.  There  are  no  thrips  on  the  leaves,  but  if 
there  are  any  in  the  house  you  must  fumigate  moderately  and  frequently 
after  the  Grapes  have  been  thinned. 

Ants  Eatinq  CASBJLq^  FLAKTS  (iZ.  E.  If.y.—Vre  have  never  known  ants 
to  attack  a  plantation  of  newly  pricked-off  Cabbage  and  Broccoli  plants  so 
persistently  as  to  **  fairly  eat  the  plants  oft  by  the  collar."  Are  you  certain  the 
ants  are  the  depredators  ?  But  whether  they  are  or  not,  we  know  of  no  safer 
preventive  of  the  Injury  than  heavy  dustings  of  fresh  soot  thrown  well 
round  the  stems  of  the  plants.  Applications  of  salt  or  guano  would  be 
equally  effective  in  eradicating  the  insects,  but  if  sprinkled  fraely  round 
the  young  plants  would  injure  them.  If  any  of  our  oorxeiqpondente  can 
suggest  a  better  and  safer  remedy  than  soot  for  the  purpose  indicated  we 
shall  be  glad  to  publish  It. 

Names  op  Plants  (IT.  nartley),^it  is  a  Oytiaus,  probably  C.  aipinus, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  species  from  the  smaU  scrap  sent.  {J.  C. 
Kennedy).— OjxcvMrxai.  Wentworthlanum.  (C.  T.  Z).).— Cattleya  3Iosi(e,  a 
native  of  La  Gnayra.  (Zulu).— I,  Oncidium  stelligerum ;  2,  0.  obr}'zatum  ; 
8,  Cyrtomlum  anomophyllum  ;  4,  Cerasus  virginiana.  {T.  raion).—!,  0ml- 
tho^um  nutans ;  S,  Leucojum  aestivum  ;  3,  Alonsoa  Warsoewicaii ;  4,  Eu- 
phorbia Cyparissias.  (T.  C.),—lt  is  an  Ornithogalum,  but  it  is  impo^ble 
to  determine  the  species  from  the  fragment  sent.  iJ.  C.  IF.).— Pyrus  Aria, 
White  Beam  Tree.  {0.  W.  D.).—The  specimen  too  withered  for  identifica- 
tion ;  it  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Cape  Pelargonium.  {NQr/olk). —Kemsk 
japonica  flore-pleno,  known  also  as  Corchorus  japonicus.  (/.  2*.).— It  is  a 
variety  of  Primula  intermedia,  and  is  not  uncommon,  plants  being  sold  by 
florlste  at  a  sliilling  each.     (A  Young  Gardener).— I,  Statico  Bonduoella ; 

3,  It  appears  to  be  an  Alocasla,  but  which  species  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine;  8,  Mimnlus,  probably  M.  cupreus,  but  specimen  very  imperfect; 

4,  Isolepis  gracilis ;  6,  Phlebodium  Fporodocarpum  ;  6,  It>ppear8  to  be  Pteria 
aquUina,  but  the  fronds  are  too  much  crushed  for  identification.  All  the 
specimens  you  have  sent  are  inferior,  and  the  system  of  numbering  and 
packing  is  a  very  confused  one.  Tom:  other  questions  shall  be  attended  to. 
(C.  H.  ^.).— Halesia  tetraptera,  the  Snowdrop  Tree. 
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THE  SUCKLING  AND    FEEDING  OF  CALVES 

FOB  VEAL. 

This  subject  is  desefvlng  of  more  attention  than  has  lately 
been  given  to  it,  for  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  Importations 
fsom  abroad,  and  partioolarlj  from  America,  of  pioviaions — such 
aftcbeeee,  batter,  &c.,  there  has  been  much  greater  difficulty  than 
we  have  ever  before  experienced  in  selling  these  dairy  products. 
This  has  for  some  time  past  induced  a  large  njumber  of  dairy 
farmers  to  give  up  making  cheese  jand  selling  milk  instead  by 
sending  it  to  the  metropolis  or  other  large  towns.  The  supply  of 
milk  has  in  consequence  lately  exceeded  the  demand,  and  in  some 
instances  reduced  the  selling  price  of  that  article  as  deliyered 
from  the  country  districts.  The  advantages  derived  by  dairy 
fanners  whose  farms  are  situated  near  to  towns  and  the  principal 
railway  stations  have  enabled  them  to  reap  the  fuU  benefit  of 


their  position  in  the  sale  of  milk,  and  they  have  therefore 
sessed  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  trade.  Others,  however,  not  so 
situated  have  turned  tneir  attention  to  the  su^^kling  and  feediiig 
of  calves  for  veal,  and  where  the  details  of  this  buainess  have 
been  looked  after  and  superintended  with  industry  and  intelli- 
gence it  has  proved  ooite  as  profitable,  if  not  more  so,  than  seod- 
mg  milk  away  for  sale.  In  order  that  the  home  fanner  may  be 
enabled  to  carry  it  out  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  n^nnwn 
we  propose  to  consider  the  subject  in  detail;  and  altbongh  we 
have  at  times  made  passing  allusions  to  this  matter,  it  was  oidy 
to  call  attention  to  tne  subject  in  the  interest  of  the  borne  fanner 
who  might  not  have  the  advantage  of  selling  milk  as  above 
stated. 

The  cattle  best  adapted  for  a  suokling  dairy  are  nndonbtedfy 
the  Shorthorns,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  milk  tfa^ 
yield.  Although  we  have  instances  in  which  the  AldemeT  attd 
Ayrshire  cows  gave  as  much  milk  as  the  Shortboms,  yet,  oein^ 
richer,  it  is  better  adapted  for  butter-making  than  for  sncUiBg 
calves  for  veal,  as  it  is  well  known  amongst  dairy  farmers  tkmt 
quantity  of  milk  is  of  much  more  consequence  than  qualilj'  in 
suckling,  the  poor  milch  cows  being  preferred.  Having  kept  a 
suckling  dairy  for  a  number  of  years  we  g^ve  it  as  the  r^iut  of 
our  experience,  that  instead  of  the  best  or  richest  milk  making  the 
best  Teal  it  is  quite  the  revene,  for  we  have  invariably  found  that 
the  Alderney  or  Aldeme^  cross-bred  cows  make  the  worst  calTes, 
not  only  in  quality  but  in  weight  for  age  and  in  colour  of  the 
veal  when  killed,  as  well  as  the  jgeaeral  health  of  the  calres 
during  the  time  of  suckling  and  feeding. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  breed  of  calves  best  cal- 
culated  to  return  the  greatest  profit  in  quantity  and  qoaUly  of 
veal  for  a  given  quantity  of  milk  consumed.  Our  experience 
enables  us  to  say  that  we  prefer  calves  for  suckling  of  the  breeds 
as  we  here  name  them,  taking  first  the  well-bred  Hereford,  next 
the  Devon,  then  the  eussex,  and  last  of  all  the  Shorthorn — in 
fact,  we  have  often  found  th^t  calves  of  the  Alderney  or  oidinaxy 
breed  are  not  worth  attention  compared  with  those  above  named 
purchased  at  a  fair  price  at  a  few  days  old.  The  Hereford  calves 
we  find  make  heavy  weight  for  their  age,  and  the  veal  is  snie  to 
be  of  the  clearest  colour.  The  Devon  calves  are  uaually  of  re- 
markably  good  qualit]^  and  die  of  a  good  colour,  though  not  so 
heavy  in  weight  of  a  given  age:  but  if  there  is  any  difference  the 
butcher  prefers  tbem  to  the  Hereford,  and  probably  often  gives 
2d.  per  stone  more  money  for  them.  The  Sussex  breed  are  nearly 
as  good  for  veal,  but  the  Shorthorns,  whatever  their  advantages 
are  as  a  breed,  do  not  furnish  veal  of  such  good  quality  as  the 
other  three  breeds,  being  coarser  and  showing  more  bone  in  pro- 
portion to  the  meat. 

As  we  have  now  stated  what  we  have  found  the  best  cows  for 
suckling  and  also  the  best  calves  for  making  veal,  we  must  lef^ 
to  the  opportunities  of  obtaininp^  calves.  In  the  cheese-makiDg^ 
districts  th^re  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  in  laree 
numbers,  because  it  is  these  parts  of  the  country  which  8up|MT 
the  yarious  counties  in  England.  There  is,  however,  more  dim- 
culty  now  than  there  was  twenty  years  ago  of  obtaining  a  supply 
of  good  Hereford  and  Devon  calves,  because  the  Shorthorn  cattie 
have  increased  so  much  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Hereford  and 
Devon  breeds  in  the  cheese-making  districts  of  the  southern  and 
south-western  counties.  One  thing  is  much  to  be  deplored — ^that 
large  numbers  of  well-bred  calves  are  killed  for  veal  in  the  metro- 
polis from  cows  purchased  for  the  town  dairies  at  a  few  days  or  a 
week  old,  so  that  a  much  larger  trade  may  be  done  by  sending 
young  calves  Into  the  country  districts  for  rearing  if  they  were 
sought  for. 

The  houses  for  the  cows  and  calves  are  of  great  importanoe, 
and  our  plan  is  to  have  the  oows  in  boxes  standing  tethered  two 
in  each  and  their  calves  tethered  behind  them.  These  boxes  are 
about  9  feet  wide  by  12  feet  long,  filled  with  earth  at  the  bottom 
about  18  inches  deep  and  litter^  with  short  straw  as  cleanliness 
dictates.  This  at  all  times  furnishes  a  pure  atmosphere  for  the 
calves  to  live  in,  particularly  in  the  summer  montns  when  the 
cows  go  out  to  graze  and  only  come  in  to  suckle  the  calves  twice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  boxes  should  be  made  warm  and 
the  light  excluded  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  the  oalves  should 
be  induced  to  lie  and  sleep  the  greater  part  of  the  time  between 
the  hours  of  feeding  and  snckling,  and  also  to  prevent  them 
being  disturbed  and  annoyed  by  files,  which  always  follow  the 
sunlight.  In  ordinary  cowsheos  the  calves  seldom  have  good 
healthy  lairs,  the  air  being  often  more  or  less  impidgnated  witii 
ammonia.  This  is  often  the  cause  of  diarrhoea  in  calves,  the  most 
fatal  and  damaging  complaint  to  which  they  are  suoject.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  of  far  more  consequence  to 
maintain  the  health  of  veal  calves  than  of  the  w^eaned  calv^, 
because  the  latter  may  live  through  it  without  any  serious  injoxy; 
but  not  so  with  the  former,  for  although  they  may  recoyer  thor 
health  they  will  never  recover  the  time  lost  whilst  suffering  from 
disease  of  any  kind. 

We  do  not  approve  of  medicinal  remedies  for  suckling  calyes, 
but  prefer  that  the^  should  have  balls  of  wheat  me^  JS^^^^ 
several  times  a  day  m  cases  of  diarrhoea  until  it  ceases.  Theee 
balls  are  nourishing,  and  when  combined  with  linseed  meal  they 
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are  the  beet  tbat  can  be  giyen  to  maintain  the  calres  in  fatten- 
ing condition  when  milk  runs  short  or  when  two  are  suckled 
by  one  cow,  which  is  a  good  plan  when  they  are  younpf,  or  for 
the  purchased  ones  when  they  first  arriye  home  off  a  journey. 
The  feeding  of  the  cows  is  not  of  so  much  importance  in  suckling 
as  for  bntter  or  cheese-maldng.  Any  kind  of  roots  or  green 
fodder,  and  even  border  grass  from  the  banks  and  borders  of 
fences,  may  be  used,  a  full  allowance  of  food  being  of  most 
<MHi8eqnenee ;  and  if  any  feeding  stuff?  are  given,  decorticated 
cotton  cake  we  have  found  answer  best  for  the  purpose.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  suckling 
dairy  compared  with  others,  because  it  must  be  admitted  that 
calves  are  better  milkers  than  the  dairyman  or  dairymaid  who 
milks  the  cows  br  hand.  The  importance  of  this  matter  is  that 
the  cows  in  a  suckling  dairy  never  suffer  from  injurious  deposits 
left  in  the  udder,  and  they  condnue  to  give  milk  longer  than 
Trhen  hand-milked ;  in  fact,  we  have  often  kilown  them  suckle 
calves  until  ^vithin  ten  or  twelve  days  of  their  being  due  to  calve 
again. 

The  veal  trade  is  not  so  likely  to  be  competed  with  by  foreign 
importations  as  other  butcher^  meat,  and  the  importations  we 
now  get  are  always  coarse  and  of  low  quality  compared  with  the 
£at  and  sleek  calves  made  in  this  country.  One  of  the  points  in 
favour  of  suckling  calves  is  that  they  require  but  little  attention 
And  give  but  little  trouble  in  their  management  as  compared  with 
batter  and  cheese-making,  and  in  most  districts  the  dealers  will 
furnish  any  number  of  youne  calves  at  short  notice,  and  in  some 
instances  we  can  get  them  wd  on  the  way  before  delivery.  "We 
find  no  difficulty  in  inducing  the  calves  to  take  balls  made  up  of 
meal,  for  after  a  few  times  placing  them  over  the  tongue  the 
calves  will  afterwards  take  them  out  of  the  hand,  and  eventually 
eat  pudding  out  of  a  trough  made  of  the  approved  materials. 
Oat  meal,  barley  meal,  linse^  meal,  and  wheat  meal  are  all  excel- 
lent for  the  purpose  in  admixture,  but  more  particularly  wheat 
meal  and  linseed  meal  mixed. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hiyrte  Lab&ur. — ^This  is  still  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  not 
only  will  the  fallows  for  roots  and  the  ploughing  with  tillage 
after  green  crops  require  apecial  attention  at  tnis  time,  but  also 
the  fallows  intended  for  the  autumn  sowing  of  wheat ;  the  latter 
must  be  attended  to  so  as  to  prevent  the  strong  growth  of  weeds 
—either  annuals,  or  couch,  or  water  grass.  Ploughing  under 
weeds  in  infancy  often  goes  a  long  way  to  not  only  make  the 
fallow  by  aerating  the  land,  but  by  the  destruction  of  the  annual 
weedSj  and  even  the  couch  and  water  grasses  will  waste  away 
and  give  but  little  trouble  in  couching,  carting,  and  burning  if 
the  ploughing  is  done  at  the  right  time. 

The  odd  horse  or  mule  will  now  be  required  in  horse-hoeine  the 
peas,  the  beans,  and  potatoes.  Some  farmers,  however,  employ  a 
strong  working  ox  or  two  for  the  purpose;  if  two  are  used  of 
course  there  must  be  a  lad  to  lead  and  drive  them.  It  is  only  in 
a  few  cases  that  a  single  ox  can  be  depended  on  to  answer  to  the 
rein  and  turn  well  on  the  headlands,  as  they  are  seldom  kept  in 
work  long  enough  to  be  sufBciently  trained  to  work  with  precision 
like  a  horse.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  advisable  to  retain  a  tract- 
able and  docile  ox,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  horse-hoeing 
work,  but  also  for  carting  work  on  the  premises  as  a  substitute 
for  the  odd  hoi'se.  In  hoeing  work  between  root  and  pulse  crops 
the  ox  treads  the  plants  less  than  a  horse,  and  is  quite  equal  to  a 
mule  in  that  respect ;  they,  however,  move  slower,  and  cannot  get 
over  so  much  tillage  in  a  day. 

ffand  and  Machine  Labour  will  now  be  required  in  mowine  the 
early  crops  of  grass  and  saintfoin  for  hav,and  also  for  the  tedding 
and  forwarding  the  process  of  making  toe  hay.  In  hay-making  a 
^^reat  deal  of  foresight  and  experience  is  required  to  say  when  it 
18  sufficiently  dry  ;  in  fact  there  are  generally  collateral  matters  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  such  as  the  size  of  the  stack  to  be 
made,  and  also  whether  means  can  be  devised  to  prevent'  over- 
heating in  the  stack.  We  have  when  rain  has  threatened  taken 
the  hay  to  stack,  feeling  assured  that  it  would  overheat  unless 
some  special  method  was  adopted  to  prevent  it.  In  such  a  case 
we  fill  a  sack  tight  with  straw,  and  during  the  building  of  the 
stack  it  is  partly  drawn  up  when  each  load  has  been  added,  thus 
leaving  a  chimney  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  stack*;  this 
allows  any  excessive  heat  to  escape.  Theite  is  another  plan  some- 
times adopted  having  two  objects  in  view,  by  placing  layers  of 
dlean  and  sweet  straw  over  the  rick  during  the  time  of  making. 
This  plan  not  only  checks  undue  heating,  but  at  the  same  time 
converts  the  straw  into  valuable  fodder  as  it  becomes  imprecated 
with  the  aroma  of  hay,  and  when  cut  into  chaff  together  with  the 
hay  it  makes  excellent  food  for  either  sheep,  horses,  or  cattle  of 
any  kind.  In  following  up  the  idea  it  seems  to  us  that  upon 
many  large  farms  where  straw  is  abundant  and  the  sale  forbidden, 
or  not  situated  so  as  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  it  that  gfeen  fodder 
-^«uchas  rye,  vetches,  trifoliumv  loceme,  saintfoin,  dio. — mav  with 
advantage  be  mixed  and  stadbed  with  straw  in  alternate  layers, 
immediately  after  being  mown  if  perfectly  dry.  In  this  way  no 
doubt  large  quantities  of  straw  may  be  made  into  very  good 
fodder  for  sheep,  wlueh  under  other  oireomstaaoes  they  would 


reject  or  not  eat  with  avidibr  and  advantage,  thus  carrying  out 
an  idea  similar  to  that  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Jonas 
of  Ickleton,  by  which  he  cut  into  cnaff  green  fodder  and  stiuw 
together,  treading  it  down  firm  into  a  solid  mass,  and  retaHi  it  for 
use  until  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

As  soon  as  the  crops  of  grass  are  cut  and  the  hay  cleared  off.  the 
land  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  in  case  the  prospect  for  a 
second  crop  is  not  favourable  it  should  then  be  decided  how  to 
prepare  the  laud  if  it  is  intended  for  sowing  with  wheat  in  the 
autumn.  If  it  is  at  all  light  land  and  adapted  for  root  culture, 
clean  and  free  from  couch  grass,  it  may  be  immediately  ploughed 
and  pressed  to  keep  the  turf  under,  then  worked  down  fine  by 
harrowing,  rin^-rolling,  Ac,  and  drilled  with  turnips  immediately 
whilst  the  land  is  moist,  in  which  case — ^if  either  Grey  Stone  or 
Red  Mammoth  turnips  are  drilled  at  20  inches  between  the  rows, 
with  3  cwt.  per  acre  of  bone  superphosphate  mixed  with  ashes — a 
valuable  crop  may  be  expected.  If  the  land  should  be  foul  with 
couch  or  water  grass,  instead  of  ploughing  we  prefer  to  rafter  antl 
scarify  the  soil  with  the  points,  but  not  with  the  shares  :  in  this 
way  the  land  is  so  loosened  that  the  grass  maybe  comoed  out 
very  clean  by  Howard's  self -lifting  draff  harrow,  and  no  amoulit 
of  ploughing  will  clean  the  land  so  well.  The  ground  may  then 
remain  until  the  dung  is  laid  out  and  ploughed  in  and  pressed  for 
wheat. 

Boys  and  women  should  now  be  employed  in  weeding  the  com 
and  other  crops  if  their  labour  can  be  obtained ;  if  not,  men  must 
weed  the  various  crops  which  may  have  not  been  completed  up  to 
this  date,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  m  those  cases  where  the 
hand-weeding  is  neglected  weeds  will  be  sure  to  seed,  and  one 
year's  seeding  means  seven  years'  weeding.  The  labour  of  women 
and  bo^s  is  in  man^  districts  difficult  to  obtain.  Drilling  com  at 
wide  distances  will  in  consequence  have  to  be  done,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate both  horse  and  hand-hoeing,  and  thus  diminish  the  cost  of 
hand-weeding. 

DORKING  CHICKENS.— No.  2. 

A  Dark  Dorking  to  please  us  when  first  hatched  should  be  li^ht 
brown,  shading  often  almost  into  yellow  underneath,  and  with 
three  rich  amber  stripes  extending  from  the  head  down  the  back. 
Some  chicks  are  hatched  of  this  rich  brown  colour  all  over ;  such 
are  generally  too  dark  when  fully  feathered^  and  if  the  colour  at 
first  approaches  black  they  end  by  being  quite  black.  Others  are 
hatched  of  a  mixy  grey  or  light  brown  colour  all  over.  These  are 
seldom  handsome  eventually ;  if  hens  they  are  probably  the  colour 
of  bad  Silver-Greys,  if  cocks  they  have  too  much  white  about 
them.  The  colour  of  down  we  have  given  as  that  which  we  prefer 
— viz.,  with  three  distinct  stripes,  as  a  rule  is  succeeded  by  the 
most  approved  coloure  of  feather.  We  have  before  taken  occa- 
sion to  remark  upon  the  harm  which  has  been  done  to  fine  strains 
of  Dorkings  by  crossing  them  with  some  large  nearly  black  breed« 
To  these  introductions  of  foreign  blood  we  attribute  the  now  fre- 
quent appearance,  so  provoking  to  a  fancier  who  rears  but  a  small 
number  of  black  or  nearly  black  chickens  from  apparently  excel- 
lent stock.  We  have  remarked  that  very  dark  pullets  are  hardly 
ever  eventuallvof  exhibition  value,  but  the  cockerels,  if  they  show 
at  twelve  weeks  old  a  little  light  in  the  neck  hackle  frequentlv 
pass  muster  after  a  while ;  as  tne  hackle  grows  it  breaks  their  dull 
black  look,  and  a  little  colour  generally  follows  on  the  wing. 
We  hardly  advise,  however,  the  retention  of  such  birds  for  breed- 
ing unless  they  be  super-excellent  in  every  point  of  form.  The 
lighter  birds — ^viz.,  cocks  largely  splashed  with  white  in  tail  and 
breast,  we  do  not  like^  and  hens  of  almost  Silver-Grey  tints  we 
always  reject.  A  novice  need  not  be  alarmed  at  much  irregularitv 
in  the  colour  of  the  first  feathers  which  follow  the  down,  they  all 
have  soon  again  to  be  moulted  out ;  and  even  a  good  deal  of  white, 
especially  in  broad  bands  across  the  wings,  disappears  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Silver-Grey  chickens  are  invariably  hatched  with  the  three 
brown  stripes,  but  of  a  much  lighter  and  more  reddish  brown  than 
the  dark  variety.  A  practised  eye  which  knows  the  strain  can 
generally  distinguish  the  pullets  from  the  cockerels  directly  they 
are  hatched,  as  they  are  a  little  darker  and  have  the  central  stripe 
broader  than  their  brothers.  The  very  light  strains,  the  cocks  of 
which  have  eventually  white  hackles,  are  proportionately  lighter 
when  first  hatched,  their  ground  colour  being  almost  yellow. 
Different  families  of  Silver-Greys  feather  in  so  utterly  different  a 
manner  that  to  give  any  description  of  how  their  beautiful  mature 
plumage  gradually  appears  might  only  cause  disappointment. 
The  sexes  are  distmguisbable  by  the  first  breast  feathering ;  the' 
pullets  soon  show  traces  of  red,  though  generally  mixed  with  white, 
the  cockerels  becoufte  gre3rish.  It  need  not  cause  apprehension  if 
the  latter  appear  almost  white  where  they  must,  when  adults,  be 
black,  neither  need  a  novice  be  afraid  of  white  in  the  wihgs  of 
the  first  plumage.  Birds  with  it  are  seldom  the  strongest,  but 
they  entirely  moult  it  out.  The  cockerels  with  extremely 
silvery  hackles  are  often  of  a  rusty  brown  when  half  grown.  A 
beginner  should  be  cautious  not  to  discard  such.  The  glistening 
black  and  white  feathers  peer  one  by  one  through  the  rusty  hue, 
but  the  pullets  of  such  strains  generally  show  some  of  the  latter 
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in  their  wings  when  adult.  Cuckoos  are  hatched  of  a  sooty  colour 
mixed  with  yellow.  We  much  doubt  the  purity  of  any  of  the  well- 
known  strains  of  this  breed ;  we  fancy  tnat  they  have  been  much 
crossed  with  rose-combed  Coloured  Dorkings  when  obtainable,  and 
even  with  Minorcas  for  the  sake  of  size.  Many  crosses  will  easily 
produce  Cuckoo  birds,  yet  strange  to  say  a  well-matched  pen  of 
Cuckoos  will  never,  as  &r  as  we  know,  produce  them  with  sLnj- 
thing  Uke  certainty.  The  first  wiug  feathers  will  show  if  a  bird  is 
to  l^  Cuckoo  or  black,  as  many  of  them  come.  One  the  first 
feathers  of  which  are  black  will  never  become  Cuckoo,  and  so  may 
be  killed  at  an  early  age. 

White  Dorkings,  like  aU  white  poultry,  are  hatched  of  various 
shades  of  yellow,  and  feather  at  once  white,  so  there  is  little  to 
watch  in  tneir  changes.  A  chick  hatched  with  specks  will  almost 
invariably  feather  with  a  speck  here  and  there,  though  often  only 
in  the  underdown  and  so  not  visible.  We  know  a  strange  iastanoe 
in  which  one  or  two  Cuckoo  birds  are  annually  produced  from 
a  family  of  White  Dorkings  which  have  been  kept  pure  for 
many  ^generations.  We  have  failed  to  trace  any  greater  eventual 
purity  m  the  plumage  of  those  adults  which  as  chickens  have  been 
of  the  palest  yellow. 

We  hope  that  these  few  rough  hints  on  the  stages  through 
which  young  Dorkings  pass  may  enable  some  of  our  readers  to 
watch  their  growth  of  plumage  with  more  interest,  and  to  dis- 
criminate more  easily  and  sooner  between  the  good  and  the 
bad.— C.  

HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  AMATEURS.— No.  7. 

POUTBRS.— Part  1. 

Thb  young  amateur,  particularly  if  he  have  but  a  moderately 
filled  purse^  may  exclaim,  "  Pouters  I  Surely  one  of  the  three 
high-class  nincy  varieties  of  Pigeons  are  not  for  such  as  L  How 
can  I  buy  birds  that  cost  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  pounds,  or  even 
more  ?  Pouters,  Carriers,  and  Almond  Tumblers  are  beyond  my 
reach  surely  I"  The  two  last  named  are,  no  doubt.  A  bad 
Canier  is  but  a  Horseman,  and  not  half  as  pretty  as  a  Dragoon  ; 
and  a  bad  Almond  is  a  dirty,  little,  fady  bird  not  worth  its  food. 
But  there  is  a  difference  in  Pouters.  Thus  there  are  colours 
which,  though  not  show  kinds  —  at  least  not  usually — are  yet 
thorough  good  Pouters  nevertheless,  and  every  bit  as  interestme 
as  yellow  pieds,  reds,  black  or  blue  pieds;  and  these  to  which 
I  allude  are  always  cheai>.  Their  colours  are  mealy,  chequer, 
splashes,  and  miamarked  birds  generally.  These  as  Pouters — I 
mean  as  Pouter  Pi^^ons,  or  Pigeons  with  an  enlarged  crop— are 
as  good  as  any  in  size,  and  also  these  "  off  colours^'^  as  they  are 
cal^,  are  on^n  as  good  in  form  as  their  more  high-priced  and 
much  more  highly  prized  brothers.  It  is  therefore  to  such  as 
these  that  the  young  amateur  with  a  small  purse,  or  one  who  only 
cares  for  Pigeons  for  the  pleasure  of  keeping  them  to  afford  him- 
self amusement  or  to  make  his  home  pretty,  must  necessarily 
look.  There  are  also  to  be  had  at  the  end  of  every  breeding 
season  the  weeds  of  the  loft.  These  are  birds  of  good  parentage 
and  of  the  much-esteemed  colours  blue,  black,  yellow,  and  red 
pieds,  and  also  the  new  prize  bird,  the  wnite.  From  these  weeds 
nave  by  judicious  pairing  not  seldom  come  birds  which  have  made 
their  mark  in  the  show  pen.  But  it  is  not  of  show  birds  that  I 
write,  nor  yet  for  those  wno  exhibit.  The  objects  of  these  papers 
are  much  more  humble — to  instruct  the  young  fancier,  to  start  him, 
and  guide  in  some  sort  his  budding  taste.  Now  such  a  boy,  girl, 
man.  or  woman — ^for  young  fanciers  are  of  all  ages — ^should  not 
be  snut  out  from  learning  to  understand  and  enjoy  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  Pigeons. 

Grotesque  the  Pouter  is  :  he  is  open  to  the  ridicule  of  the  phi- 
losopher who  would  say, "  What  is  the  use  of  that  bag  of  wind 
blown  out  in  front  ?  it  incommodes  the  bird^  it  is  no  manner  of 
use,  it  is  not  even  eatable."  All  very  wellj  Mr.  Philosopher,  but 
you  are  no  judge  of  that  poetic  ethereal  thing  fancy  which  gives 
so  much  pleasure.  I  look  into  your  hard  face  and  say  wiUi  Keats — 

"  Do  not  all  charms  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy  ?  " 

Now  there  is  a  charm  in  things  of  fancy,  and  a  pleasure  which 
only  fanciers  know.  The  small  tradesman  with  his  cage  birds 
knows  it  and  feels  it.  Life  may  be  and  is  very  dull  and  mono- 
tonous to  him,  but  his  bird  fancy  cheers  and  comforts  him.  And 
the  man  with  a  little  bit  of  back  yard  with  not  room  enoueh  for 
fowls,  but  only  for  a  few  Pigeons  in  a  cheap  wire  enclosure,  knows 
it  too. 

The  Pouter,  both  cock  and  hen,  is  an  interesting  bird.  The 
crop,  blown  out  so  as  in  some  eyes  to  seem  a  burden,  is  to  him  a 
source  of  pleasure.  He  is  dearly  proud  of  it.  Other  Pigeons  coo 
and  inflate  their  crops  occasionally,  either  when  nestinff  or  making 
love^  or  even  when  angry  ;  but  a  healthy  Pouter  is  always  at  it. 
Coomg  is  his  delight.  To  coo,  to  strut,  to  clap  his  winfl»  and  fly 
short  distances — say  from  one  box  to  another,  or  from  uie  ground 
to  his  nest  on  some  broad  plank  in  the  sun  (there  should  be  plenty 
of  these) — ^are  his  great  delight.  He  never  flies  up  without  cooing. 

A  vast  chasm  of  habits  and  nature  separates  the  Pouter  from 
other  Piflreons.  They  fly  away  in  a  fright,  he  comes  towards  you 
and  challenges  you  to  coo  to  him ;  they  avoid  notice,  fly  into  a 


comer ;  he  asks  for  your  notice  and  attention,  and  is  quite  DleasMi 
when  you  give  it.  Having  kept  all  sorts  of  Pigeons  I  souSJ 
think  any  other  variety  know  their  master,  but  3ie  Pouter  most 
certainly  does.  A  man  with  strong  bird  tastes  and  who  is  an 
invalid  could  not  do  better  than  fit  up  some  warm  place  proiecU 
ing  from  a  south  wall,  a  sort  of  shed  with  glass  windows  or  doots 
and  the  boxes  like  Rabbit  pens  around.  Here,  even  onfiue  days  in 
winter,  he  could  sit  and  pet  his  Pouters,  and  by  constantly  petting 
them  and  calling  "  huie^  nuie" — ^terms  they  quite  under8tand--ffS 
them  very  tame,  until  m  fancy  language  they  would  "  show^to 
him  whenever  he  came  near  them  ;  that  means,  show  their  ple^. 
sure  at  his  approach  by  bowing,  cooing,  and  Mowing  out  their 
crops.  Of  all  things  he  must  avoid  fighting  with  them  by  posh. 
ing  his  finger  or  stick  at  them,  for  they  soon  learn  to  peck  viciotuly 
and  become  troublesome,  and  instead  of  blowing  and  bowing  mt 
vicious  and  do  not  show  at  all.  Some  will  allow  yoa  to  stroke 
their  backs  gently,  and  then  bound  from  under  your  hand  and 
show  themselves  off  grandly. 

But  it  is  time  I  should  apeak  of  the  colours  which  joung 
amateurs  can  buy  cheaply,  for  shillings  rather  than  pounds.  First 
are  Mealies  :  these  birds  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  the  crop  beneath  the  half  moon,  and  they  have  red 
bars  across  their  wings  of  the  colour  of  this  part  of  the  crop ;  the 
rest  of  the  bird  is  of  a  lighter  hue,  but  reddish  still,  a  kind  o!  red 
dust  on  the  white  feathers.  If  these  birds  are  not  miamarked, 
which  means  having  foul  marks,  as  a  ring  of  white  round  their 
necks  or  dark  feathers  on  their  thighs  they  are  really  handsome 
birds,  and  their  colour  soft  and  pleasing,  rendered  also  distinct  by 
the  dark  red  bars  across  their  wings.  Could  I  have  my  wa^  I 
would  always  have  a  class  for  Mealies  at  all  great  shows,  makmg 
the  good  colouring  a  great  point.  Beauty  in  shape  goes  wonder- 
fully with  a  good  bred  Mealy ;  few  Pouters  are  so  slender  or  80 
tall.  By  received  tradition  from  old  Moore's  days.  Blue  Pieds, 
Black  Pieds,  Red  and  Yellow  Pieds  are  the  correct  things. 
Q-ranted,  but  Whites  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  show 
birds,  so  might  Mealies,  but  luckily  perhaps  for  the  short-pursed 
amateur  they  are  not,  so  he  can  easily  buy  them  and  thoroughly 
enjoy  them.  Next  X  will  speak  of  Chequers  and  Splashes.— 
Wiltshire  Rector. 


VARIETIES. 


The  heavy  rains  that  have  recently  prevailed  and  the  absence 
of  frost  have  caused  a  marvellous  growth  of  the  grass  crops. 
Three  weeks  ago  the  grass  in  many  fields  was  not  sufficient  to 
hide  a  partridge^  and  now  in  the  same  fields  it  is  nearly  knee 
deep.  This  applies  to  meadows  in  the  south,  which  promise  to 
yield  a  good  average  crop  for  hay.  The  early  meadows  will  be 
ready  for  cutting  in  about  ten  days,  by  which  time,  if  the  prophets 
are  right,  haymaking  weather  will  have  succeeded  the  nitherto 
dull  and  wet  early  summer. 

—  One  of  the  finest  breadths  of  com f rev  we  have  seen  this 
year  is  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Rivers  at  Sawbridgeworth.  It 
IS  grown  on  the  skirts  of  an  orchard,  in  good  and  rather  moist 
soil,  and  its  luxuriance  and  productiveness  are  remarkable^  It  is 
cut  three  times  during  the  year,  the  produce  being  readily  pur- 
chased in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  reeding  of  cows  and  horses. 
Some  animals  eat  it  with  avidity  "  when  they  get  used  to  it,"  but 
others  do  not  take  to  it  so  readily.  So  strongly  does  it  grow  that 
no  kind  of  weeds  can  exist  on  the  same  ground.  Mr.  J.  Watt«, 
Whitfield  Farm,  Falfield,  Gloucestershire,  writing  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette,  describes  this  forage  plant  as  one  of  the  earliest, 
heaviest,  and  most  useful  spring  fodders  known  to  agriculturists, 
and  cheapest  to  cultivate.  Lord  Moreton  intends  to  extend  the 
growth  of  it  considerably  on  hill  sides,  or  odd  comers,  of  which  on 
most  farms  there  are  plenty,  and  which  seldom  grow  much  besides 
nettles  and  docks. 

The  Show  of  the  Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  be 

held  in  Clandon  Park  on  July  17th,  and  not  on  the  19th  as  sUted 
last  week.  Mr.  F.  H.  Lemaire  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  Whealler  being  one  of  the  local  Secretaries.  The  AssociaUon 
intend  offering  a  rew  prizes  to  be  competed  for  at  the  Croydon 
Flower  Show,  schedules  of  which  will  be  ready  next  week. 

The  Rabbit  Plague  in  New  Zbalakd.— Large  tracts 

in  Otago  and  Southland  are  being  brought  to  a  state  of  oaim* 
noss  by  the  action  of  rabbits  alone.  Favoured  by  climate  snd 
the  bush-covered  rocky  nature  of  the  country  the  conies  brew 
with  great  rapidity,  and  soon  depreciate  the  yalue  of  the  land. 
Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  Keeping  them  out  of  the  snus 
paddocks,  and  wherever  they  come  they  destroy  the  pine  and  frut 
trees,  rendering,  as  in  some  districts  of  Victoria,  the  country  for 
the  time  being  absolutely  barren.  In  that  colony— ftnd  it  may  he 
cited  as  an  example  of  what  the  rabbit  can  do  when  it  gets  ue 
upper  hand — it  costs  15«.  per  acre  to  clear  the  ground  of  thi 
vermin,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  loss  entailed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  stock  and  fertility.  In  one  run  of  29,000  acres  in  South- 
land 26,000  rabbits  were  killed  in  four  months— a  costly  operabon, 
since  the  skins  were  only  worth  1^.  apiece,  while  they  cost  do.  to 
obtain.    The  presence  of  this  immense  number  of  rabbits  on  toe 
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estate  reduced  the  lambing  of  the  flocks  by  20  per  cent.  On 
twentj-foor  holdings  in  the  southern  part  ot  the  island,  during 
1876,  no  less  than  1,069,000  rabbits  were  destroyed.  On  the  same 
runs  there  were  153,000  sheep  fewer  than  were  shorn  previously, 
and  these  runs  produced  1700  bales  of  wool  less  than  they  did 
formerly. — (7%  *  Countries  qf  the  World  for  June.) 

The  CityPrett  states  that  the  cost  to  the  City  Corporation 

of  freeing  Epping  Forest  for  the  use  of  the  people  for  ever  has 
amounted  to  close  upon  £40,000,  nearly  half  of  which  has  been 
absorbed  in  legal  expenses. 


A  NEW  HIVE.— No.  2. 

Thb  problem  which  Mr.  Paterson  set  himself  to  solve  was  how 
to  adapt  the  form  of  the  frame  to  that  of  the  clustering  bees, 
especially  when  engaged  in  hatching  brood.  The  first  experiment 
was  in  tne  direction  of  the  oval,  but  the  wood  persistently  refused 
to  be  so  bent  under  ordinary  management  Steamed,  twisted,  tied 
till  dry,  it  invariably  returned  to  the  circle  or  an  approach  to  it. 
A  mould  was  tried  with  a  larger  measure  of  success,  and  a  very 
fiir  approximation  to  his  idea  was  obtained.  The  completed 
frame  resembled  very  much  the  section  of  an  egg  with  the  end 
cut  off  as  we  see  it  daily  at  the  breakfast  table.  But  then  fresh 
difficulties  arose — ^the  frames  would  not  all  come  with  exactly  the 
same  outline  :  this  in  a  hive  would  be  simply  intolerable.  Again, 
the  fittine-np  of  the  box  internally  Was,  though  rendered  perfectly 
practicable  by  the  introduction  oi  the  plaster,  yet  difficult  except 
to  an  adept,  and  somewhat  expensive.  It  was  at  once  abandoned, 
and  a  new  form,  which  all  the  time  had  been  suggesting  itself  as 
it  were,  was  attempted.  Why  not  adopt  the  octagonal  ?  The 
Stewarton  hive  had  rendered  it  familiar  m  so  far  as  the  shape  of 
the  hive  itself  was  concerned.  He  set  to  work,  and  out  came  the 
very  thing  he  wanted.  It  looked  exactly  as  if  he  had  laid  down 
one  of  his  Stewarton  boxes  on  the  bench  as  the  cook  would  do  a 
ham  and  taken  a  slice  an  inch  thick  off  it.  He  was  so  pleased  with 
its  appearance  and  the  possible  advantages  which  faith  and 
imagination  cluscered  round  it,  that  he  at  once  by  means  of  a 
blo<^  of  wood  formed  a  mould  which  held  it  fast  while  the  nails 
were  applied,  and  insured  that  every  frame  was  firm  and  all  as 
exactly  alike  as  possible.  To  carry  out  his  idea  a  square  wooden 
box  was  formed  \  a  slight  narrow  ridge  run  along  the  inside  or 
opposite  <9ide8  to  each  other,  and  a  tin  suspender  of  the  simplest 
form  attached  to  each  side  of  the  frame,  and  the  original  idea  had 
fairly  taken  shape.  Some  things  still  remained  to  be  done.  From 
the  floor  to  the  side  of  the  box  thin  partitions  of  wood  were  run 
along  from  end  to  end,  placed  so  as  to  come  up  to  within  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  one  side  of  the  octagon,  on  either  side.  This 
may  seem  to  include  the  idea  of  lost  space,  but  the  value  of  this 
arrangement  in  another  point  of  view  has  unexpectedly  appeared, 
and  will  by-and-by  be  also  explained. 

The  hive  was  thus  so  far  completed  that  the  introduction  of  a 
swarm  to  test  it  was  all  that  was  required.  Struan,  I  may  mention 
here,  is  nearly  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  but  for  the 
magniflcent  supply  of  heath  on  its  hillsides  would  be  the  most 
unlikely  and  unsuitable  place  for  an  apiary  in  Britain.  The 
winter  had  been  protracted  beyond  all  previous  experience.  The 
snow  was  lying  all  around,  and  in  the  deep  corries  showed  that  it 
would  reauire  a  July  sun  to  dismiss  it.  All  this  presented  a  bad 
look  out  tor  a  transfer.  But  Mr.  Paterson  is  a  man  of  energy  and 
determination.  In  the  end  of  April,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  day  of 
sunshine,  with  the  temperature  tolerably  favourable  and  the  atmo- 
sphere  perfectly  dry,  he  set  to  work,  broke  up  one  of  his  hives, 
and  transferred  the  combs  and  all  the  bees  (hybrid  Ligurians)  to 
the  new  hive.  The  frames  were  placed  parallel  to  the  entrance 
and  close  to  it.  He  backed  them  up  with  one  of  his  newly  invented 
bar-frame  feeders,  which  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  dummy. 
The  frames  he  covered  over  with  flannel  and  strips  of  carpeting 
to  an  extent  necessary  to  keep  up  the  proper  temperature  inside, 
flans  a  waterproof  tarpaulin  over  all,  and  felt  thankful  that  the 
work  was  thus  far  accomplished,  and  hopeful  for  the  future.  A 
loss  sanguine  man  would  nave  been  haunted  by  fears  innumerable. 

Next  day  the  hive  was  examined.  The  bees  more  sanguine  than 
even  their  master  had,  as  they  always  do  when  properly  handled, 
taken  their  somewhat  untimely  and  unceremonious  removal  in 
good  part.  They  were  busy,  some  in  fixing  the  combs  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  frames,  others  in  removing  the  debris  neces- 
sarily caused  by  the  transference,  while  another  section  was  busily 
engaged  in  removing  syrup  from  the  long  narrow  ridge  of  the 
bee-feeder.  It  was  an  interesting  sight,  and  Mr.  Paterson  felt — 
shall  we  say  ? — ^a  little  Columbus-like  when  he  first  saw  a  new 
world. 

Day  by  day  the  hive  has  been  examined  and  notes  taken.  The 
progress  has  been  remarkable.  When  it  started  on  its  new  exist- 
ence the  swarm  might  in  every  sense  be  regarded  as  the  weakest 
in  the  apiary — the  one  that,  all  things  considered,  had  the  worst 
chance.  It  is  now  on  a  par  with  the  strongest,  and  it  fully  and 
fairly  promises  by  the  end  of  June  to  be  far  ahead  of  the  whole. 
I  yesterday  paia  them  a  visit.  The  frames,  which  are  being 
gradually  added  one  by  one,  are  in  no  case  extended  quite  to  the 


bottom ;  but  I  never  saw  in  any  case  such  a  mass  of  brood,  the 
bees  having  reserved  only  from  1  to  2  inches  aU  round  for  honey, 
all  the  rest  being  appropriated  to  breeding  purposes.  On  the  face 
of  one  of  the  combs  I  was  greatly  struck  to  see  that  not  even  a 
single  cell  was  reserved  for  honey  or  pollen  inside  of  the  inch 
space  just  referred  to. 

Mr.  Paterson  is  so  satisfied  with  his  success,  and  so  confident 
as  to  results,  that  he  has  begun  to  adapt  his  wnole  apiary  to  the 
new  system,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  call  it.  He  has  introduced 
many  Improvements  which  were  suggested  as  he  went  on  with 
his  work — adapting  his  plaster  hive  to  the  change  of  form,  work- 
ing out  the  idea  of  a  combination  hive,  overcoming  minor  diffi- 
cmties  as  they  emerged.  To  enumerate  or  explain  these  would 
only  lead  to  confusion  if  attempted  now.  I  may  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  them  again^  and  will  let  your  readers  know  the  practical 
results  of  his  experiments  as  the  summer  passes  on. 

In  my  last  article  the  word  "prettiest"  in  the  seventh  line 
from  the  top  of  page  482  should  have  been  ^  furthest." — Alrofi. 

THE  UNFAVOURABLE  BEE  SEASON. 

At  Whitsuntide  I  passed  through  several  places  on  the  borders 
of  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire,  and  at  all  oi  them  where  I  knew 
bee-keepers  I  heard  very  bad  accounts  of  their  bees.  At  Basildon 
a  bee-keeper  who  had  forty-seven  stocks  last  autumn  has  lost 
about  a  third  of  them.  She  told  me  she  had  a  swarm  about  a 
month  or  five  weeks  ago,  but  the  bees  have  since  died.  I 
turned  up  the  hive  and  found  the  bees  had  not  built  a  particle 
of  comb  in  it,  and  I  doubt  if  it  was  a  genuine  swarm  at  all. 
There  has  been  no  other  swarm  at  those  places  I  visited.  A  bee- 
keeper at  Moulsford  has  eight  hives  left,  having,  he  thought,  lost 
four.  His  hires  are  above  the  usual  size  about  there.  At  Pang- 
bourne  one  bee-keeper  told  me  he  had  only  seven  left  out  of 
thirty-seven.  Mr.  Cross  of  Whitchurch  was  not  at  home,  but  his 
man  said  he  thought  that  he  had  lost  four  hives  out  of  thirteen. 
He  employs  mostly  large  straw  hives,  but  he  has  one  bar-frame 
hive  and  two  of  Nutt's  collateral  hives.  My  own  hives  have  not 
yet  swarmed. — ^TOM  Toweb,  Essex, 

TRANSFERRING  BEES.  . 

The  question  of  transferring  bees  immediately  or  in  Juturo  can 
never  be  justly  answered  if  the  matter  of  convenience  to  the 
operator  is  allowed  to  take  a  prominent  place.  It  is  undoubtedly 
easier  to  transfer  empty,  especially  bn^less  combs,  than  fuU 
ones ;  but  skilful  manipulation  would  entail  very  little  loss  of 
P^rub  life,  even  in  transferring  to  frames  a  skep  npe  for  swarm- 
mg.  I  purchased  not  long  since  four  skeps,  fair  specimens  of  the 
orthodox  article  of  our  southern  villages.  Three  of  the  four 
arrived  with  combs  more  or  less  detached,  while  one  was  m  utter 
collapse.  I  placed  it  upon  a  board,  untied  the  cloth  carefully, 
pulled  it  down  to  give  the  bees  exit,  and  in  a  few  minutes  lifted  it 
to  see  the  extent  of  the  misfortune.  The  combs  left  behind  I 
placed  against  the  outside  of  the  skep,  a  large  cloth  was  thrown 
over  all,  and  the  bees  left  for  an  hour  in  order  that  they  might 
learn  their  locality.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  busy,  and  in 
much  less  time  than  I  have  specified  pollen  was  being  carried 
with  vigour. 

The  transfer  proceeded  thus  :  The  skep  was  removed  7  or  8  yards ; 
the  new  hive,  with  the  cloth  aforesaid  thrown  over  it,  was  so 
placed  that  its  mouth  as  nearly  as  possible  corresponded  in  position 
with  the  mouth  of  the  skep  before  removal.  A  board  was  fitted 
to  the  front,  and  on  to  this  the  bees  congregated  upon  the  detached 
comb  were  brushed  by  a  painter's  large  duster,  which  if  properly 
handled  is  more  convenient,  quicker,  and  more  thorough  in  its 
work,  and  less  irritating  to  the  bees  than  the  usual  goose-wing. 
These  immediately  entered ;  and  the  combs  as  fixed  being  given 
to  them  induced  them  to  stay.  The  little  store  they  had  was 
taken  away,  the  brood  containing  combs  were  straightened,  two 
or  three  spare  empty  ones  given  to  them,  and  useless  drone  cells 
rejected.  By  judicious  management  and  a  little  feeding  those 
bees  were  made  to  raise  about  four  times  as  much  brood  as  would 
have  been  possible  within  the  skep ;  and  although  they  have  not 
swarmed  thev  are  crowded,  and  have  eight  hundred  inches  at  least 
of  grubs  ana  eggs.  A  few  days  since  three  sections  were  offered 
to  them,  and  they  seemed  disposed  to  adopt  them  ;  but  the  heavy 
rains  of  late  have  made  feeding  again  desirable.  What  is  true  of 
this  colony  is  true  of  the  others.  They  have  all  by  the  help  of 
foundation  been  quickly  building,  and  breeding  with  a  vigour 
almost  incredible  to  those  who  alone  have  the  handling  of  uttle 
skeps. 

The  disapx)ointment  which  may  follow  delay  is  shown  well  in 
the  case  of  a  skep  from  another  source  which  contained  a  greater 
proportion  of  drone  than  I  have  ever  before  noticed.  The  coarser 
cells  were  at  least  five  times  as  numerous  as  those  of  worker  size« 
There  were  neither  eggs  nor  brood,  while  hiding  amongst  the  bees 
and  the  few  drones  was  a  queen-expectant  apparently  not  many 
days  old.  I  transferred  the  bees  into  a  frame  hive  furnished  com* 
pletely  with  the  combs,  and  towards  dusk  removed  their  queen  to 
a  cage  in  a  nucleus  form  in  which  I  took  a  reserve  Italian.    The 
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bees  were  now  f ami|ated  with  paff-ball^  partly  as  an  experim«at, 
bnt  also  because  this  plan  offered  the  inducement  of  saving  the 
worry  of  caging  to  the  queen  ;  and  as  there  were  probably  no  very 
young  bees  present  the  difficulty  of  introduction  would  be  nn- 
UBuaUy  great,  and  her  time  also  would  suffer  no  waste.  As  soon 
as  they  were  steeped  in  forgetf nlness,  the  Italian,  which  had  been 
left  caged  on  the  top  of  the  frames  of  the  nucleus  and  under  the 
carpet,  was  removed  together  with  about  fifty  of  her  anxious 
children  clustering  upon  the  bars  of  her  prison.  All  were  shaken 
off  between  the  combs  and  the  hive  covered  up.  The  next 
morning  a  patch  of  brood  had  been  already  laid.  I  cannot  assert 
thfkt  the  intoxicant  has  not  permanently  injured  the  energies  of 
the  bees,  but  careful  attention  to  appearances  has  given  me  no 

Eroof  nor  even  any  suspicion  of  deterioration.  Two  cards  of 
rood  have  been  added  to  keep  up  the  nursing  population,  and  this 
colony  is  now  highly  prosperous. — ^F.  Chbhhiue,  Avenue  Jloute, 
Acton, 

IMPRESSED  WAX  SHEETS  AND  HOW  TO   USE 

THEM. 

I  HAVE  been  very  busy  during  the  last  week  in  preparing  my 
hives  for  the  swarms  which  must  now  be  daily  expected.  Part 
of  my  work  has  consisted  in  fitting-in  and  securing  to  the  bar- 
frames  a  quantity  of  beautiful  foundation  comb,  which  I  received 
quite  recently  from  a  kind  friend  in  Scotland.  Hitherto  I  have 
only  used  guides  of  this  material,  that  is  more  or  less  narrow 
stnps  running  along  the  centre  of  the  bar.  Owing  to  clumsy 
management  on  my  part  I  have  been  only  partially  successful 
even  with  these,  as  I  tried  to  affix  the  pieces  of  aruficial  guide 
comb  by  splitti^  the  bar  and  inserting  tne  strips  of  comb  in  the 
slit  BO  made.  The  difficulty  here  was  so  to  flatten  the  inserted 
comb  as  not  to  weaken  it  in  the  process.  This  too  often  was  the 
case,  hence  the  weight  of  the  bees  when  operating  upon  it  caused 
a  frequent  breakdown  of  the  comb  foundation  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  This  year  my  plan  is  to  run  some  melted  wax  on  both 
sides  of  the  comb  foundation  and  along  the  endsj  allowing  no 
more  than  2  inches  in  depth  to  each  guide  ;  this  only  where 
mere  guide  comb  is  used.  But  I  am  also  giving  my  bees  whole 
pieces  of  comb  foundation,  filling  the  whole  inner  space  of  the 
bar-frame :  and  here  there  is  of  oourse  much  greater  likelihood 
of  the  como  breaking  away,  either  en  matte  or  in  part,  by  bulging 
out  here  and  there,  for  wnen  bees  begin  to  work  on  such  comb 
they  do  not  commence  at  the  top,  securing  the  comb  to  the  bar 
or  frame.  They  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  this  necessary 
part  of  their  labour  has  been  done  already.  So  they  commence 
operations  by  lengthening-out  the  cells  in  the  centre  and  at  the 
bottom,  at  least  they  do  so  when  the  queen  is  anxious  to  lay  eggs, 
which  X  have  generally  found  to  be  the  case  when  I  have  slipi^ 
in  between  the  breedmg  combs  bar-frames  filled  with  impressed 
wax  sheets.  I  dare  say  if  honey  storing  were  their  object  they 
would  enlarge  the  cells  at  the  top  and  sides  first,  bnt  of  this  I 
have  had  no  experience  as  yet.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  much 
greater  care  is  required  in  securing  the  large  pieces  I  am  now 
making  use  of.  I  learned  this  lesson  quite  recently,  as  on  ex- 
amination of  a  bar-frame  so  treated,  which  I  slipped  into  one  of 
my  strongest  hives  about  a  week  ago,  I  found  the  sheet  of  comb 
very  much  bulged  out  in  places  and  curled-up  in  others,  and  in 
one  place  it  had  collapsed  to  a  certain  extent.  I  have,  therefore, 
taken  extra  pains  to  secure  the  foundation  combs  in  all  the  frames 
which  I  have  since  siven  or  intend  to  ^ve  to  my  bees. 

First  of  all,  to  afx)rd  a  firm  and  solid  foothold  for  the  bees  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  hive,  I  never  mean  to  place  two  of  these 
combs  side  by  side.  Every  alternate  bar-frame  is  supplied  with 
natural  comb,  either  fixed  by  the  bees  themselves  or  else  care- 
fully arranged  and  secured  by  myself,  aided  by  thin  stripe  of 
wood  or  pieces  of  tape.  By  this  means  the  weight  of  the  bees 
wUl  not  press  exclusively  on  the  foundation  comb.  In  the  next 
place  not  only  is  melted  wax  run  down  the  edges  of  the  comb, 
where  it  touches  the  wood  on  both  its  sides  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  frame  as  well  as  the  top  and  bottom,  but  I  have  further 
nailed  strips  of  wood  here  and  there  over  against  each  other, 
crossing  the  comb  from  top  to  bottom,  with  occasional  projections 
pressing  against  the  como  and  supporting  it  These^  too,  are 
further  secured  by  running  melted  wax  where  the  projections  touch 
the  comb.  If  necessary  I  shall  put  other  pieces  from  side  to  side, 
supporting  the  comb  in  the  middle,  but  I  think  this  will  hardly 
be  required.  Of  course  all  those  slips  of  wood  will  be  ultimately 
removed  when  the  comb  has  well  established  itself. 

I  give  the  preoedine  account  of  my  own  experience  now  with  the 
impressed  sheets,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  others  of  your  readers  will 
heh)  us  with  a  report  of  their  trials  of  them.  The  biees  take  to  them 
so  kindly  and  incorporate  their  own  natural  works  so  ingeniously 
with  these  artificial  aids  given  to  them,  that  I  feel  persuaded  the 
gain  to  the  bee-keeper  when  they  come  into  general  and  perfected 
use  will  be  very  great.  At  present  in  the  hands  of  a  novice  I 
should  expect  considerable  failure  and  disappointment  in  the  use 
of  them. 

)yhile  I  have  pen  in  hand  let  me  revert  to  the  question  of  our 
prospects.    Up  to  June  drd  there  was  despair  in  my  apiary  ;  that 


day  it  was  miserably  oold  and  wet,  thermometer  at  noon  down  to 
51^.  Towards  evenmg  the  skv  cleared  and  we  had  a  pleasant  and 
sunny  close  of  the  day.  The  4th  was  a  delicious  day,  and  my  bees 
collected  a  good  deal  of  honey.  The  high  temperature  and  doubt- 
less a  large  increase  in  the  population  made  them  extend  them- 
selves into  my  sectional  supers,  into  which  they  massed  themselves 
on  the  5th  in  several  hives.  This  was  a  glorious  day — everything 
for  the  bee-keeper,  and  honey  must  have  been  collected  in  large 
quantities,  judging  from  the  sudden  way  in  which  cells  on  the 
outskirts  of  all  hives  were  filled.  Since  then  the  weather  haa 
again  deteriorated  with  the  arrival  of  thunder,  and  all  is  gloomy 
and  unpromising  as  before. — ^B.  k  W. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Floor  of  Fowl  House  (<9ii6iir&aii).— Do  not  pave  it,  bat  have  gravel 
covered  with  S  inches  in  depth  of  sand,  from  which  yoa  can  rake  the  dang 
as  needful.    The  soft  flooring  is  prsBervaUve  of  the  fowls*  feet. 

Srctional  SUPBR8  (CSooitJ^y).— It  is  not  neoeasary  to  remove  your  crown 
board  to  put  on  a  tray  of  supers,  provided  that  your  sectionals  era  so  pat 
over  Uie  slits  you  speak  of  as  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  the  bees  iato  rmnh 
act  of  Boctionals  ooatinooosly  along  the  slits.  You  oan  easUy  fix  over  those 
a  piece  of  excluder  zinc  if  you  think  It  desirable. 

Bbes  Unsbttlxd  (1/.  if,).— It  is  not  nncommon  for  a  queen  to  leave  a 
new  hive  and  return  to  the  original*  when  of  courae  the  bees  foUow  bar. 
They  will  shortly  swarm  again,  perhaps  have  done  so  already,  and  will 
probably  give  you  no  further  trouble. 


HETBOROLOOICAL  OBSBRVATIONS. 
CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LOXDOX. 

Lat.  610  82'  40"  N.;  Long.  0«  8-  (T  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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BBMARKS. 

4th.— Showery  morning,  fine  afternoon,  moonlight  night. 

6th.— Fine  morning,  pleasant  day,  but  rain  began  at  8  JO  PJf. 

6th.— A  little  rain  early ;  at  8  A.1C.  dull,  dark,  and  foggy ;  but  the  rest  of  tb» 

day  very  fine. 
7th.— Dull  morning,  abowos  at  intflcvatoyaod  heaiynin  after  iM'i^M. ;  iair 

at  midnight. 
8th. — Fine  day,  with  two  or  three  passing  showers ;  fine  evening. 
9th.— Showers  in  early  part  of  morning,  afterwards  veiy  clear  and  bright. 
10th. — Very  bright  fine  summer  day,  but  not  at  all  hot. 

Another  rather  wet  week,  but  much  wanner»  in  fact  neariy  its  avenge 
temperature.— Q.  J.  STifOKS. 


OOYBNT  GARDEN  HABXBT.-JUNB  11. 

Paiges  remain  the  same,  with  a  better  anpply  of  Steawbeniea, 
Nectarines,  and  fine  samples  of  Grapes  in  good  demand,  all  showing  aEgas  ni 
the  backward  season. 

FRUIT. 


Apples.... 
Abrioots.. 
Cherries . . 
Chestnuts 
Carrunts. , 

Black  .. 
Fl 
Fl 

Cobs 

Gooseberries. . . . 
Grapes,  hothouse 
Lemons 


B. 

(sieve  6 
box  2 

box  S 

bushel  19 

i  sieve  0 

I  sieve  0 

dozen  IS 

rib.  0 

Vtb  0 

quart  0 

Vft  8 

noo  4 


d.  8.  d. 
OtO«  0 
0  8 
8 
18 
0 
0 
18 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
8 
0 
0 


8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Melons 

Neotartnas   ..., 

Oranges  

Peaches  

Pears,  kitchen. 

dessert  

Pine  Apples  ... 

Plums  

Baftpberries  ... 
Strawberries... 
Walnuts 

ditto 


B. 

each  10 
doienis 

rioo  4 

dosen  19 

dosen  0 

dozen  0 

V'tb  9 

I  sieve  0 

Vib.  o 

rib.  4 

bushel  0 

r  100  0 


d.  a.  4 

otou  a 

0    94    » 

19 

99 

0 
0 

4 
0 
• 
10 
0 
0 


o 

a 
e 


VBaSTABUSS. 


Artichokes dozen 

Asparagus bundle 

ncans.Rldney..     f  loO 

Beet,Red dozen 

Broccoli  bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts   i  sieve 

Cabbage  dozen 

Carrots bunch 

Capsicums r  100 

(Jiinliflowers ....    dozen 

Celery  bundle 

ColeworU..doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive dozen 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic rib. 

Herbs bunch 

Leeks bunch 


8.  d.  B.  d. 
8  0to4  0 
0      8 


0 
0 
9 
0 

0 
4 
8 
0 
8 
0 
4 
0 
8 
8 
9 
9 


1 

9 
1 
0 

9 
0 
9 
8 
9 
4 
1 
9 
0 
0 
0 


UoshroomB  ....  pottle 
Mustard  4k  Cress  punnet 
Onions oushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley....  doz. bunches 

Parsnips doaen 

Peas  quart 

Potatoes,  new  ..  Vib. 
Potatoes bushel 

Kidney bushel 

Badishes..  doz. bunches 

Bhubarb bundle 

Balsafy bundle 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale   basket 

ShaUots rib 

Spinach  bushel 

IxumlpB bunch 


s.  d.  a.  d 
1  8to9  0 
9     0 


8 
4 
8 
0 
8 
8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
8 
8 
8 
4 


4 
• 
0 
0 
8 
1 
4 
6 
0 
0 
1 
0 
8 
0 
4 
0 


0 
0 

• 

0 

o 

0 
0 

8 
• 

t 

8 
0 
0 
0 

9 

8 
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WEEKLY 

CALENDAR. 

Month 

Week 

Th 

F 

8 

BUV 

M 

TU 

W 

JUNE  19    25,  1879. 

Average 

Teuiperatare  near 

Xondon. 

Snn 
Rises. 

Snn 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age 

Clock 

before 

Snn. 

Day 

of 

Year. 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 

Kingston,  Ac,  and  Weybridge  Hortionltural  Societies' 

Last  day  of  York  Floral  Fete.               [Bxhibitlons. 

Longest  day. 

2  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITT. 

Royal  Geographical  Society  at  8.30  P.M. 

Royal  Horclcaltural  Society— Fruit  and  Floral  Com- 

Groydon  Hort.  Bxhibition.            [mittees  at  11  A.v. 

Day. 

70.8 
72.3 
74.4 
73.6 
72.7 
74.1 
73.0 

Night 
48.6 
50.6 
48.8 
47.1 
48.9 
49.1 
49.2 

Mean. 
69.7 
62.4 
61.2 
59.9 
61.6 
61.1 
81.7 

h*  m. 
8    44 

8    44 
8    44 
3    45 
3    45 
3    45 
3    46 

h.    m. 
8    18 
8    18 
8    18 
8    18 
8    19 
8    19 
8    19 

h.    m. 
2a56 
3    64 

5  1 

6  15 

7  32 

8  60 
10      8 

h.     m. 

8  27 

9  8 
9    40 

10      4 
10    24 
10    40 
10    55 

Days. 

• 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

6 

1 

m.    s. 

0  69 

1  IS 
1  25 
1    38 

1  51 

2  4 
2    17 

170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
176 
176 

Fruui  obserratioiiB  taken  near  London  daring  forty-three  years,  the  avera^  di^  temperatore  of  the  week  is  78.0°  ;    and   its  night 
temperature  48.90. 

TWELVE  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  OF 

THE  MONTH— JUNE. 

}ANY  beautiful  plants  attract  attention  during 
the  present  month,  and  amongst  them  are 
the  following,  which  should  be  included  in 
the  most  limited  collections  of  plants  of  this 
nature : — 

Heaperia  mcUronalia  Jl.-pL  (the  Double 
Rocket,  or  Dame's  Violet). — ^This  is  an  old- 
world  flower,  and  appears  to  have  been  one, 
amongst  others,  that  once  bore  the  familiar 
name  of  the  Gillyflower.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
country  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
for  long  it  played  an  important  part  in  the  decoration 
of  English  gardens.  It  is  of  variable  habit,  and  there  are 
seyereJ  varieties  in  cultivation.  They  are  all  easily  grown, 
yet  are  very  liable  to  droo  off  suddenly  through  being 
attacked  by  a  species  of  Cabbage  grubs,  which  eat  their  way 
into  the  hearts  of  the  young  shoots  about  the  collar  of  the 
plant.  This  being  so,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  plants  by  striking  a  few  cuttings  annually,  made  of  snort 
lengths  of  the  flower  stems  before  they  get  too  old  and 
hai^  ;  these  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  covered  with  a  hand- 
light,  and  slightly  shaded  strike  very  freely.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  middle  of  July  is  a  favourable  time  for 
this  operation.  The  double  white  is  a  beautiful  variety, 
and  there  is  also  a  very  dwarf  purple  sort  not  so  plentiful 
now  as  it  once  was. 

Delphinium  farmomm, — ^This  is  still  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Larkspurs,  though  many  new  species  and  varieties  have 
been  added  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  require  minute  description.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
bright  indigo  blue,  and  are  arranged  in  somewhat  short 
dense  racemes.  Though  of  a  somewhat  straggling  habit 
naturally,  it  can  be  used  as  a  massing  plant  with  good 
effect  by  keeping  the  flower  stems  well  pegged  down.  By 
cutting  over  part  of  the  plants  in  May  when  they  are  throw- 
ing up  their  nower  shoots,  and  by  being  careful  to  prevent 
seeding,  their  season  of  blooming  may  be  extended  until 
near  the  end  of  September.  In  propagating  it  the  first 
ripened  seed  of  the  season  should  be  sown  immediately  it 
is  gathered,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  into  a  rather  dry 
warm  border  to  stand  the  winter. 

Lychnis  chakedonica  fl.-pl, — Plants  of  stately  appearance ; 
both  the  scarlet  and  white  forms  of  this  are  well  qualified 
for  a  place  in  the  select  herbaceous  border.  The  former 
seems  to  be  the  greater  favourite,  as,  though  by  no  means 
common,  it  is  yet  oftener  met  with  than  the  double  white. 
It  grows  from  2  to  3i  feet  high  compact  and  erect,  and 
bears  great  Verbena-like  heads,  3  or  4  inches  across,  of 
glowing  scarlet  flowers.  Succeeds  in  any  good  light  soil, 
and  is  much  benefited  by  removal  every  two  or  three  years. 
Increased  by  careful  division  in  spring. 

GnaphaXium  arenarium. — ^This  is  not  given  here  on 
account  of  any  great  beauty  it  possesses,  but  because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  easily  cultivated  Everlastings 
we  have.  In  the  making  of  immortelles  and  for  winter 
decoration  it  probably  supplies  more  flowers  than  all  the 
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other  Everlastinffs.  It  is  a  low-growing  plant  of  8  to 
12  inches,  of  half-shrubby  habit,  and  with  narrow  silky 
leaves.  The  bright  yellow  flowers  are  produced  abundantly 
in  large  corymbs,  and  they  should  be  cut  for  drying  rather 
before  they  are  fully  expanded.  On  dry  warm  borders  or 
on  rockwork,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  it  grows  and 
spreads  like  a  weed,  but  heavy  damp  soil  and  shade  it 
cannot  endure.  A  native  of  southern  Europe,  where  it  is 
found  in  dry  sandy  places. 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella. — An  interesting  and  beautiful 
plant,  known  as  the  Fraxinella  or  Burning  Bush.  The  latter 
name  it  derives  from  the  curious  fact  that  in  warm  weather 
the  flower  stems  excrete  from  the  numerous  little  glands  by 
which  they  are  covered  a  highly  inflammable  oil  or  resin, 
which  blazes  up  brightly  when  ignited  during  calm  bright 
weather,  and  this  without  injury  to  the  leaves  or  flowers ; 
owing  to  this  it  is  said  to  be  an  object  of  reverence  to  the 
Parsee  fire-worshippers  of  the  East.  It  is  of  stout  upright 
habit,  and  the  leaves  much  resemble  those  of  the  Ash,  and 
have  a  fine  balsamic  odour  when  bruised.  It  flowers  in 
lar^e  terminal  racemes.  There  are  only  two  varieties — ^the 
white,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  normal  colour  of  the 
species,  and  the  red,  which  is  the  best,  the  flowers  being 
beautifully  marked.  It  is  proverbial  for  the  slowness  with 
which  plants  of  it  increase  or  enlarge  themselves.  One 
plant  or  the  red  variety  that  I  have  had  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  not  yet  got  beyond  throwing  up  three  flower 
stems,  and  in  some  seasons  only  two  ;  it  is  therefore  slow 
work  trying  to  increase  the  stock  by  division,  but  fortu- 
nately seed  is  produced  in  plenty,  which  germinates  freely 
if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Year-old  purchased  seed  frequently 
lies  dormant  for  a  season.    Native  of  South  Europe. 

Thalictrum  aquilegifolium. — ^This  is  the  most  handsome 
of  the  Meadow  Rues,  with  immense  white  flower  heads  and 
fine  foliage.  The  thrice-pinnated  leaves  are  not  unlike 
those  of  some  of  the  finer  Columbines,  but  are  more  divided 
and  spreading,  and  are  slightly  glaucous.  The  flowers  at 
first  are  of  a  light  purplish  colour,  but  when  fully  expanded 
they  are  creamy  white.  Easily  increased  by  seed  or  division. 
A  native  of  Germany. 

Hemerocallia  fl<wa  (the  yellow  Day  Lily\ — Grows  from 
2  to  2^  feet  high  a  mass  of  elegant  Flag-liKe  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  orange-yellow,  borne  in  clusters  of  three  or  f  oui 
on  flower  stems  which  do  not  rise  much  above  the  foliage. 
They  are  very  fragrant,  and  in  some  instances  are  produced 
until  late  in  autumn. 

Gaillardia  grandiflora, — ^The  perennial  Gaillardias  do 
not  appear  to  be  well  known  among  amateur  growers  of 
hardy  plants,  otherwise  this  fine  species  would  be  oftener 
met  with.  Many  have  a  suspicion  that  they  are  not  quite 
hardy,  but  from  all  that  I  have  seen  in  one  of-  the  frostiest 
districts  of  Scotland  this  is  unfounded.  I  have  just  now 
plants  coming  into  flower  on  raised  rock  beds,  which  beds 
for  three  months  last  winter  were  simply  frozen  blocks, 
hard  throughout  and  to  a  depth  of  18  inches.  The  plants 
must,  however,  have  a  dry  light  soil,  else  they  will  perish 
with  or  without  frost.  This  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  family.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  has  large 
composite  flowers  3  inches  across,  orange-yellow  shading 
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into  bright  crimson.  Propagated  by  division  or  cuttings  in 
spring,  or  by  seed  sown  in  heat.    Native  of  North  America. 

Aquilegia  chrysanthu  (the  Golden-flowered  Columbine). — 
Many  of  the  other  Columbines  are  more  showy,  but  none  of 
them  have  the  airy  elegance  of  leaf  and  flower  which  makes 
this  a  plant  that  few  can  pass  without  admiring.  It  grows 
sometimes  over  3  feet  high,  and  bears  its  flowers  in  loose  open 
panicles.  The  long  spurs  and  sepals  are  clear  pale  yellow, 
and  the  petals  are  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same  colour.  It  grows 
freely  in  any  ordinary  good  soil,  and  is  propagated  by  seed 
sown  in  July. 

Getim  coccineumfl.-pl.  (the  double  form  of  the  old-fashioned 
scarlet  Geum). — It  makes  a  dazzling  border  plant  2  feet  high 
or  so,  and  is  apparently  more  floriferous  than  the  single  form, 
and  also  contmues  longer  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  large, 
very  double,  and  bright  scarlet.  Of  garden  origin,  the  species 
being  a  native  of  Chili. 

/^raa  ^Hlipendulajl.-pl.  (Double  Dropwort). — A  very 'orna- 
mental and  easily-grown  plant,  which,  when  not  in  flower, 
forms  round  clumps  of  dark  green  Fern-like  leaves.  It  bears 
dense  corymbs  of  creamy  white  flowers,  or  slightly  tinged  with 
red  when  growing  in  a  dry  place.  Prefers  a  rather  damp  soil 
and  partial  shade.    The  single  form  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

LyehnU  vespertina  fl.-pl,  (the  Double  White  Campion). — 
This  is  another  double  variety  of  a  common  native  plant,  and 
one  well  worth  growing  in  every  collection.  Its  habit  is  not 
the  most  shapely,  but  it  bears  pure  white  flowers  of  great  size 
which  emit  a  delicate  perfume,  especially  in  the  evenings.  Grows 
about  2  feet  high,  and  is  propagated  by  division,  or  preferably 
by  cnttings  in  July. — B.  D.  Taylob. 


RATIONALE  OF  STOPPING  AND  DISBUDDING. 

These  seems  to  me  an  idea  prevalent,  and  it  even  finds  its 
¥ray  into  print  now  and  then,  that  the  plan  of  stopping  a  shoot 
at  a  certain  number  of  joints  before  a  fruit  is  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  additional  strength  into  that  fruit ;  and  then  in 
continuation  of  the  same  theory  it  is  natural  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  stopping  at  the  third  joint  throws  strength 
into  the  fruit,  stopping  at  the  second  joint  would  do  so  in  a 
greater  degree.  Allow  me  to  say  that  such  an  idea  is  generally 
enoneons.  It  is  true  that  if  a  plant  is  growing  as  it  were  all 
to  leaf,  and  is  thinly  cropped,  we  may  sometimes  by  timely 
stopping  the  shoots  cause  fniit  to  swell  which  otherwise  would 
not  swell  at  all,  but  it  is  a  mistake  even  in  this  case  to  suppose 
that  the  good  results  are  brought  about  by  transferring  the 
vigour  from  the  foliage  to  the  fmit.  It  is  almost  the  reverse  of 
this.  Before  the  shoots  were  stopped  the  plant  was  altogether 
too  vigorous  ;  it  was  like  a  mighty  engine  too  powerful  for  its 
work,  or  that  had  too  much  steam  on.  Stopping  its  shoots,  and 
thus  temporarily  interfering  with  the  natural  formation  of 
foliage,  would  check  the  whole  system  to  the  very  root  hairs, 
and  Uius  the  plant  which  was  too  vigorous  or  had  too  much 
raw  material  would  be  reduced  to  fertility,  and  the  act  of 
sustaining  the  fruit  would  afterwards  keep  its  luxuriance  within 
bounds. 

What  happens  in  this  way  to  plants  also  happens  to  indi- 
vidual branches  of  plants.  One  shoot  takes  the  lead  of  others, 
it  may  be  from  its  favourable  position,  its  immunity  from 
attacks  of  insects,  or  injury  by  adverse  weather.  Such  a  shoot 
if  not  checked  will  in  a  short  time  become  a  strong  branch  at 
the  cost  of  the  other  branches,  but  it  will  not  be  the  most  trxnt- 
ful  branch.  Weakness  rather  induces  superabundant  fertility, 
groBsness  has  the  opposite  effect :  the  weak  branch  will  become 
still  weaker  from  supporting  its  fruit,  the  gross  branch  will 
become  still  grosser  because,  say,  it  has  nothing  else  to  do. 
Here,  then,  is  the  necessity  for  checking  in  some  way  the  over- 
luxuriance  of  one  part  of  the  plant,  and  transferring  as  much 
of  it  as  is  possible  into  the  weaker  parts.  Among  other  things 
stopping  the  ends  of  the  strong  shoots  is  resorted  to,  or  cutting 
off  the  ends  of  the  large  leaves,  also  lowering  the  strong  branch 
to  a  more  horizontal  or  even  a  pendant  position,  and  any  other 
plan  which  will  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  flow  of  sap  into 
that  particular  branch  without  actually  injuring  its  health. 
On  tM  other  hand  very  weak  branches  should  not  be  allowed  to 
bear  fruit,  but  should  be  left  to  grow  unchecked,  bearing  in 
mind  that  fruit-producing  weakens ;  growth  of  foliage,  where 
the  light  can  act  on  it,  strengthens. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  I  am  no  advocate  for 
the  cut  and  dried  practice  of  stopping  to  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  joints,  but,  as  a  rule,  stop  vigorous  shoots  rather  closely 
and  keep  them  stopped,  while  weak  shoots  in  important  places 


are  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  and  thus  I  endeavour  to  restore 
the  balance  which  is  continually  being  upset  in  some  parts  of  a 
plant.  Well,  then,  it  follows  that  if  stopping  weakens  there  ave 
times  even  when  well-balanced  healthy  plants  ought  not  to 
be  interfered  with  in  this  respect  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Peaches  should  never  have  a  shoot  pulled  off,  or  be 
disbudded  as  it  is  called,  till  the  flowers  are  set.  If  a  few 
shoots  are  taking  the  lead  they  should  merely  have  their  pomtB 
pinched  out.  Vines  should  have  their  first  necessary  stopping 
and  tying  down  done  some  time  before  the  flowers  begin  to 
open.  The  failure  to  form  the  stone  in  both  these  fmiti,  and 
probably  all  others,  is  generally  the  result  of  imperfect  fertOisar 
tion,  and  imperfect  fertilisation  may  result  from  unripe  wood 
of  tlie  previous  year ;  but  supposing  ordinary  attention  not 
to  be  at  fault,  it  generally  results  from  a  want  of  proportion 
between  the  quantity  of  flowers  and  the  area  of  foliage  of  the 
current  year. — William  Tatlob. 


BOSE  SHOW  PBOSPECrrS. 

Abbiyed  as  we  are  at  the  middle  of  June,  "  How  are  your 
Boses  7 "  is  becoming  the  commonest  form  of  inquiry  anurngBt 
exhibitors.  Their  health  is  quite  as  much  an  object  of  MoBOly 
solicitude  as  that  of  their  owners.  I  do  not  know  ttant  we  Idife 
as  yet  arrived  at  that  amount  of  devotedness  wbkjk  nnde  ttie 
enthusiastic  navvy  feed  his  buUdog  on  beefsteaki  and  his 
children  on  potato  peelings ;  bat  still  Bose-growing  prospeoto 
are  becoming  deeply  interesting. 

There  is  surely  something  the  matter  with  the  sun.  "  Sten 
the  sun,"  says  the  proverb,  ^*  has  spots  on  his  face."  Thera  ase 
either  too  many  or  too  few.  I  am  not  quite  clear  which  dimi- 
nishes heat,  but  certainly  the  Boses  are  suffering,  like  all  ebe, 
from  continued  sunlessness.  Otherwise  the  resmt  of  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season,  so  isx  as  I  have  presented  them,  has 
been  to  obtain  replies  that  are  rather  favourable. 

"How  does  your  garden  grow?"  "Well,  the  Bosei  are 
coming  on  fast  if  they  could  but  get  a  little  more  son  upon 
them."  The  May  frosts,  I  apprehend,  were  rather  less  aeveie 
than  usual.  The  Boses  also  were  considerably  less  advanced, 
so  that  between  the  two  there  is  reason  to  hojpe  the  first  blooms 
have  escaped  being  frosted,  a  calamity  which  sometimes  has 
occasioned  the  br^iking  off  and  throwing  away  of  doxens  of 
my  finest  opening  blooms.  The  green  fly  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly troublesome — but  the  caterpillars  !  Go  round  in  the 
morning ;  and  by  noon  the  leaves  are  gluing  together  again. 
Clear  off  all  at  noon,  and  by  night  there  will  be  fresh  hlMA 
buds  bitten  into.  The  only  way  is  to  "  squalsh  "  them,  as  is  the 
somewhat  unsavoury  word  which  has  of  late  been  emphasised 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Wherever  a  leaf  looks  twisted,  oS 
with  it,  and  crush  between  finger  and  thumb. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  phase  of  Boee  culture.  I  generally 
delegate  it  to  an  industrious  school  child.  But  the  guardians 
need  guarding.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Bose 
Society's  Committee  to  elaborate  Uiose  Bose-culture  hints  with 
which  "  D.,  Beal^''  is  about  to  enrich  our  Bose  lore,  an  honour- 
able member  from  Kent  was  telling  us  of  the  way  he  toc^  to 
insure  things.  The  nimble-fingered  damsel  always  finidied 
her  round  amongst  the  Bose  trees  with  a  visit  to  the  head  gir- 
dener,  to  whom  she  had  to  exhibit  her  pipkinful  of  caterpillan. 
"  No  cure  no  pay." 

It  is  now  almost  certain  that  this  must  be  a  la.te  season. 
Whether  the  changes  of  show  days  that  have  been  made  in 
some  cases  are  wise,  time  alone  will  show.  I  incline  to  agree 
very  distinctly  with  "  D.,  DeaV  We  are  too  near  the  time  of 
crossing  the  river  now  for  swopping  horses.  Unless  we  have 
a  tropical  outburst  again  this  year,  £e  first  ^ow  on  June  36fli 
will  certainly  be  scanty ;  but  I  have  good  hopes  of  the  28tli» 
The  last  week  in  June  and  the  first  in  July  invariably  in  these 
latitudes  find  Boses  in  their  perfection.  One  of  the  largest  of 
the  trade  exhibitors  announced  to  me  his  conviction  tliAt  the 
28th  would  be  about  right.  I  fear,  however,  most  of  oor 
northern  and  even  midland  growers  will  inevitably  be  nther 
thrown  back  upon  Manchester.  One  peculiarity  of  this  seam, 
which  I  have  never  noticed  before,  is  that  maiden  blooms  ate 
more  advanced  than  cutbacks ;  in  general  my  maiden  blooms 
are  too  late  to  be  of  service. 

I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  here  that  the 
Beigate  Committee  again  this  year  are  offering  an  amateuis' 
All-England  prize,  £4,  £3,  £2,  £1,  for  the  first  four  boxes  of 
twenty -four  varieties  of  any  Boses,  single  trusses.  The  Show 
day,  July  2nd,  is  one  of  the  best  chosen  of  the  season.  The 
I  tents  will  be  a  short  cab  drive  from  the  Sonth-Eastem  xailwf^ 
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station  in  the  beftntifnl  grounds  of  A.  J.  Waterlow,  Esq.  One 
word  moie.  Aboat  these  ^  Pedigree  Seedling  Roses  "  *'  Tfuscd 
after  years  of  labour,"  says  the  notice  sent  to  me,  *^  by 
Mr.  Bennett  of  Stapleford  near  Salisbury."  Has  anybody 
seen  any  of  them  in  bloom  ?  Are  we  to  see  them  this  year  at 
the  great  Rose  shows?  There  are  said  to  be  "nine  sorts  of 
these  ranging  in  colonr  from  flesh  white  to  deep  yelTety 
ctimson.  The  blooms  are  rery  large,  fine-shaped,  and  beautl- 
fnlly  scented,  freely  produced  all  through  the  season  like  the 
most  prolific  of  the  Tea  yarieties."  Let  us  hope  they  will 
all  attain  to  first-dass  certificates. — A.  C. 


A  LAST  VISIT  TO  DANGSTEIN. 

Mt  last  risit  has  been  a  pleasant  one,  many  circumstanoes 
tending  to  make  it  so,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  sad  when 
I  remembered  that  all  the  beautiful  plants  would  so  soon  be 
distributed.  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  description  worthy  of 
this  fine  collection,  but  still  a  few  notes  may  interest  those  of 
your  readers  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it. 
Upon  applying  for  permission  to  be  allowed  to  walk  through 
the  houses  an  intelligent  guide  was  allotted  us,  and  our  fint 
halting  place  was  the  Palm  house.  Here  we  saw  stately  Palms 
9lretLdj  grown  too  tall  for  the  house — Bananas,  the  deUcious 
fruit  of  which  is  grown  for  the  table,  the  Coffee  of  commeooe, 
the  Arrowroot,  and  all  kinds  of  economical,  botanical,  and 
medicinal  speohnens  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  fine  large  plants 
of  Ceroxylon  andicola,  Mazimiliana  regia,  Oyeas  reyoluta,  and 
Corypha  anstralis  attracted  our  notice ;  and  aboye  our  beads 
suspended  in  baskets  were  magnificent  specimens  of  Stanhopeas, 
Acmetas,  Miltonias,  &c.  Placed  on  one  side  of  the  house  is  a 
long  case,  or  rather  I  should  say  series  of  oases,  the  lovely 
occupants  of  which  claim  special  admiration — ^AnsBotochili, 
Peperomias,  Fittonias,  Nephelaphyllums,  dec. ;  while  in  close 
proximity  to  these  aristocratic  little  pets  are  gay  Crotons,  Dra- 
caenas, Anthuriums,  and  beautiful  yelyety  Marantas,  sweet- 
scented  Gkudenias  and  Pancratiums,  and  a  host  of  Begonias. 

With  regret  we  left  the  Palm  house,  and  were  next  taJcen 
to  the  East  Indian  Orchid  house.  There  a  grand  treat  awaits 
the  Orchid  lover.  Large  specimen  plants  of  Yanda  suavis, 
V.  tricolor,  V.  tricolor  formosa,  and  V.  tricolor  snperba,  also 
Angrsecum  ebumeum,  A.  sesquipedale,  and  other  Ondiids  fill 
the  bouse.  From  thence  we  were  conducted  through  the 
vineries,  every  nook  and  comer  being  filled  with  miscellaneoas 
plants.  The  intermediate  house,  as  it  is  called,  contains  Den- 
drobiums,  Cymbidiums,  Cattleyas,  Coelogynes,  Lnlias,  and 
Cypripediums  innumerable,  while  blocks  and  baskets  were 
hanging  in  all  directions.  Then  come  other  houses  devoted  to 
fruit,  and  one  to  Oranges  and  Lemons.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
sight  to  see  the  golden  fruit  hanging  so  temptingly  amid  ^e 
green  leaves,  bat  it  is  delightful  when  thousands  of  flowers 
are  rendering  the  air  fragrant. 

Our  next  halting  place  was  the  stove  pits,  a  long  narrow 
pathway  running  direct  through  them  ;  whue  on  a  level  with  the 
eye  are  plants  of  all  descriptions,  sizes,  and  colours.  There  we 
saw  Maidenhair  Ferns,  crested  Feme,  Selaginelias  of  the  most 
beautiful  species,  huge  Gold  and  Silver  Fems,  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  Stagshom  (Platycerium  alcicorae),  more 
iJiotona,  Dracsenas,  Anthuriums,  Begonias,  and  Caladiums  with 
their  shield-like  leaves  standing  out  bold  and  clear  in  the 
background.  Overhead  is  trained  a  Bougainvillea  glabra,  which 
about  the  month  of  July  is  one  dense  mass  of  flowers  over- 
hanging a  selection  of  Fems.  Its  opposite  neighbour  is  a 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  the  wax-like  flowers  of  wUch  emit  so 
sweet  a  perfume.  At  the  extreme  end  of  this  building  is  a 
carefully  secluded  spot,  the  sliding  glass  revealing  most  rare 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  Filmy  Fems.  Then  we  were  at- 
tracted by  ttie  Pitcher-plants,  which  appear  just  now  (as  one 
of  our  party  said)  to  be  driving  a  good  triple  in  pitchers,  judging 
by  the  quantity  of  little  pitchers  and  big  pitchers,  with  here 
and  tiiere  an  unlucky  fly  or  insect  vainly  attempting  to  find 
an  exit.  Finding  we  took  an  interest  in  these  carnivorous  pets 
our  guide  speedily  conducted  us  to  another  house  full  of  Ser- 
sacenias  and  Broseras,  while  Darlingtonias  appear  to  be  with- 
out number.  We  thought  we  had  seen  all  the  Orchids,  but 
here  found  some  more  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties.  There 
were  Odontoglots,  Ada  aurantiaca,  and  Lycaste  Skinneri,  with 
MasdevalUas,  the  magnificent  colours  of  which  must  baffle 
the  most  skilful  artist,  including  M.  Veitchii,  M.  Daviaii, 
M.  Harryana,  M.  polysticta,  M.  tovariense,  M.  Estzadse,  and 
H.  amabilis. 

We  were  next  taken  to  the  conservatory,  gay  with  flowers 


of  every  hue.  A  fine  lot  of  Camellias  from  6  to  12  feet  in  height 
attract  attention,  their  bright  crimson,  pink,  and  white  Mooma 
showing  up  grandly  with  &e  dark  healthy-looking  green  leaves 
forming  a  background;  splendid  specimens  (S  Gleiohenia 
flabellata,  G.  speluncse,  G.  microphyUa,  and  G.  hecistophylla. 
Then  came  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  at  Dangstein — ^viz., 
the  Filmy  Fern  house,  devoted  to  that  very  lovely  class  of 
Fems.  It  is  a  most  unique  collection,  and  elicits  universal 
admiration. 

The  visitor,  after  being  dassled  by  the  bright  groups  in  the 
conservatory,  is  suddenly  ushered  into  this  grotto-like  house, 
which  is  most  artistically  ornamented  with  Coral  and  shells 
from  the  East  Indies.  Here  the  eye  rests  upon  ^e  most  beau- 
tiful shadas  of  green  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  presenting  a 
delightfully  cool  aud  refreshing  picture  on  a  hot  summer*B  &y. 
On  our  left  as  we  enter  was  a  long  bank  of  the  tme  Killamey 
Fem,  Trichomanes  radicans ;  the  transparent  fronds  trembling 
beneath  the  weight  of  moisture  appear  laden  with  iimumeraUe 
diamonds.  Facing  these  are  splendid  specimens  of  Todea 
superba,  T.  Wilkesiana,  Trichomanes  reniforme  trichoidenm, 
Hymenophyllum  flexuosum,  H.  asplenioides,  H.  dilatatum, 
H.  polyanthos,  H.  hirsutum,  and  other  species  too  numeroua 
to  mention,  but  all  beautiful.  We  were  next  taken  into  what 
is  termed  the  Fem  house,  containing  many  large  specimens, 
such  as  Cyathea  princeps,  C.  elegans,  0.  medullaris,  C.  petiolata, 
kc. ;  Hemetelias,  Cibotium  Schiedei,  which  produces  a  kind  of 
vegetable  silk  most  efficacious  in  cases  of  excessive  bleeding, 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  Angiopteris  electa,  species  of  Alsophjla, 
and  several  different  Marattias,  besides  countless  yarieties  of 
smaller  Fems  in  pots  and  pans;  in  fact  there  were  FeiDt 
everywhere.  The  nouse  is  travelled  by  a  serpentine  pathway, 
the  rough  stone  sides  of  which  are  clothed  and  almost  hidden 
from  view  by  Fems  and  Mosses.  Even  the  walls  and  the  old 
stumps  of  trees  placed  about  are  covered :  there  is  not  a  stick 
or  stone  but  what  Nature  has  lavished  some  gift  upon-^gifts 
that  have  been  cherisl|ed  and  preserved  by  both  owner  and 
gardener. — E,  Bobbrtson. 

[The  sale  of  this  wonderful  collection  will  be  commenced  on 
Tuesday  next  the  24th  inst.,  and  will  be  continued  for  the  two 
following  days.  The  second  and  last  part  of  the  collection 
will  be  sold  on  Tuesday  July  1st  and  two  following  days.  The 
number  of  lots  amounts  to  1460. — Eds.] 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS 


Ik  Gloucestebshirb. — The  frait  prospects  here  are  pretty 
good  on  the  whole.  Apples  bloomea  well,  and  a  quantity  of 
the  bloom  is  set,  but  there  has  been  rather  too  much  wet,  so  that 
I  expect  some  of  the  Apples  will  fall  off  at  the  time  of  forming 
the  kernels.  Pears  and  Plums  arc  moderate  crops.  Strawberries 
had  an  abundance  of  bloom  and  promise  well.  My  bed  of  Keens* 
Seedling,  now  tea  years  old,  is  as  good  as  ever,  and  certain  to 
have  an  abundant  crop.  Raspberries  and  Currants  promise  well, 
but  the  latter  are  in  some  places  attacked  by  the  green  maggot 
Gooseberries  are  a  great  failure.  I  never  saw  the  branches  so 
badly  stripped  as  in  the  early  part  of  this  season.  My  garden- 
ing man  attributed  it  to  the  birds,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
were  answerable  for  the  whole  of  the  mischief,  for  on  ex- 
amining the  branches  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  season  I  found 
several  of  the  buds  still  on  the  trfees  in  a  dead  state,  and  others 
that  seemed  unable  to  shoot  out.  The  frost  I  consider  did  that 
injury  in  February  when  half -melted  snow  was  resting  on  the 
branches. — Amateur,  Cirencester. 

Ts  Bedfordshire. — Gooseberries  are  not  more  than  a  third 
of  a  crop,  as  the  frost  cut  them  severely,  especially  the  small 
red  ones,  of  which  there  arc  not  more  than  six  or  eight  on  a 
bush.  The  large  Lancashire  sorts  were  not  so  much  affected 
by  the  frost.  Currants,  Red,  half  a  crop ;  Black  a  failure. 
Apples  and  Pears  promise  good  crops,  the  blossom  having  set 
well.  Plums  a  very  good  crop,  especially  Green  Gage.  Cherries 
half  a  crop.  Strawberries  will  be  a  very  good  crop,  as  the 
bloom  is  most  abundant. — J.  W.  Kikqslby. 


EuomrMUSES  for  Walls. — ^Your  answer  to  '*A.  H."  in 
last  week's  Joumal  about  Ivy  for  walls  has  reminded  me  of  a 
plant  which  is  very  suitable  for  a  low  wall,  but  not  often  met 
with  in  such  a  position^namely,  Euonymus  radicans  varie- 
gatus.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  even  in  the  open  ground, 
and  its  beautiful  glossy  silvery  leaves  have  a  flne  effect  asso- 
ciated with  the  small-leaved  Ivies.    It  requires  to  be  supported 
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on  the  wall  with  nails  and  shreda,  but  little  of  this  will  suffice, 
as  it  leans  against  the  wall  as  close  as  any  Ivj.  For  a  wall  of 
2  to  3  feet  high  it  is  charming.  Other  variegated  Euonymuses 
are  also  suitable  for  walls,  and  are  very  beautiful  when  so 
^rown* — R.  Inolis. 


THE  WALTHAM  CROSS  NURSERIES  IN  MAY. 

Mb.  William  Paul's  nurseries  being  so  conveniently  near 
the  railway  station  1  was  tempted  to  break  my  homeward 
journey  from  Sawbridgeworth,  and  see  what  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  head  quarters  of  an  eminent  horticulturist,  for  Waltham 
is  only  one  of  three  or  four  nurseries  belonging  to  Mr.  Paul. 
As  at  Sawbridgeworth  the  fruit  blossom  commanded  primary 
attention,  and  its  beauty  was  imposingly  displayed  in  the 
established  avenue  of  Apples  and  Pears,  which  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  establishment;  another  feature  is  the  broad 
grassed  avenue  between  borders  of  ornamental  trees,  evergreens, 
and  Conifers ;  another,  the  fine  collection  of  Camellias,  another 
the  Roses.  "  The  nursery  then,"  some  reader  may  naturally 
observe,  "  is  all  features."  Well,  the  leading  points  mentioned 
are  so  prominent,  and  Mr.  Paul  has  such  a  luibit  of  doing  what 
he  undertakes  so  thoroughly,  that  I  am  fully  justified  in  apply- 
ing the  term  to  the  departments  indicated. 

The  fruit  avenue  referred  to  promised  to  be  in  a  satisfac- 
tory degree  productive.  The  blossom  was  certainly  sufficiently 
plentiful ;  but  possibly  the  frequent  rains  and  almost  continu- 
ally moist  atmosphere  that  prevailed  during  the  blossoming 
period  may  have  impaired  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  The  trees 
aie  well-formed  pyramids  and  bushes,  and  have  been  planted 
many  years.  They  are  the  trees  which  yield  the  great  collec- 
tions of  fruit  that  are  occasionally  exhibited  by  Bth*.  Paul,  and 
which  number  often  150  to  200  separate  dishes  and  varieties. 
But  the  production  of  fruit  is  not  the  most  important  purpose 
that  the  trees  serve,  nor  are  they  established  to  show  skill  in 
pruning  and  training.  They  are  the  stock  trees  for  affording 
grafts  for  providing  the  large  number  of  young  trees  required 
in  the  routine  of  the  establi^ment.  When,  as  is  the  case  there, 
the  correct  nomenclature  of  every  tree  is  verified,  and  all  the 
grafts  required  are  taken  from  this  standard  collection,  the 
possibility  of  mistakes  occurring  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  and 
if  by  accident  a  wrong  name  shotdd  be  attached  to  a  variety,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  error  is  not  multiplied  when  the  sate  system 
is  employed  of  only  obtaining  grafts  from  the  stock  trees  referred 
to.  Mr.  Paul  is  also  forming  a  standard  collection  of  Goose- 
berries, the  most  approved  exhibition  varieties  being  on  trial ; 
the  qualities  of  each  variety  will  be  carefully  tabulated,  and 
the  very  best  sorts  will  be  retained  to  form  the  permanent 
collection. 

The  ornamental  trees  can  only  be  briefly  alluded  to.  The 
pictorial  deciduous  trees  were  only  just  commencing  growth, 
BO  that  it  were  premature  to  remark  on  their  decorative  merits 
which  necessarily  require  time  for  development.  The  ever- 
greens and  Conifers  must  also  be  passed  with  the  remark  that 
all  the  leading  kinds  are  included  in  the  collection  and  grown 
sufficiently  thin  to  render  them  as  hardy  and  well  furnished  as 
possible.  Some  Yews  raised  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Paul  are 
very  noticeable ;  they  appear  to  represent  a  true  cross  between 
the  English  and  Irish  lews.  There  are  two  varieties  very 
distinct,  the  one  partaking  of  the  nature  and  habit  of  the 
English,  the  other  of  the  Irish  parent  As  lawn  and  shrubbery 
ornaments  they  are  both  elegant  and  handsome. 

A  word  on  the  third  feature  of  the  nursery — ^the  Camellias. 
The  most  extensive  and  complete  exhibitions  of  cut  blooms  of 
Camellias  that  have  ever  been  exhibited  have  been  produced 
in  these  nurseries.  The  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  displays 
referred  to  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  monareh  of  a 
Camellia-growing  kingdom  and  a  competent  judge,  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  approval  of  Mr.  Paul's  Camellias  when  he 
visited  one  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Bociety^s  exhibitions 
during  the  present  year.  Of  His  Majesty's  admiration  I  was 
a  witness,  and  of  his  words  I  was  an  auditor,  and  I  ought  to 
have  given  Mr.  Paul  his  just  due  before  now  (but  better  late 
than  never)  of  the  royal  recognition  that  his  exhibit  received. 
The  plants  were  not  in  bloom  in  May,  but  were  to  the  eye  of 
the  cultivator  equally  attractive,  for  they  were  making  their 
growth.  Anything  more  thoroughly  healthy,  more  £r^,  and 
more  fine  could  not  be  imagined  than  the  laige  housef  uls  of 
fine  plants ;  and  at  least  one  important  factor  contributing  to 
their  remarkable  condition  was  moisture.  The  house  was  like 
a  paddle— plants,  floors,  sashes,  eyeiything  wet    "  That's  the 


way  we  make  Camellias  grow,"  observed  their  able  cultivator, 
"  and  when  we  want  them  to  set  their  buds  we  just  keep  the 
place  dry."  Very  simple  practice,  but  very  certain  in  produc- 
ing good  results  as  proved  oy  long  experience.  Waltham  Cross 
is  a  Camellia  manufiictory.  At  one  end  of  a  house  stocks  are 
grown  for  producing  cuttings  ;  pits  are  provided  for  striking 
them,  low  houses  for  grafting,  and  huge  lofty  structures  for 
growing  and  flowering  the  specimens  in.  There  are  two  or 
three  large  houses  and  several  pits  devoted  to  Camellias, 
and  the  plants  range  from  about  6  inches  to  16  feet  in 
height. 

We  now  pass  to  the  fourth  and  last  feature  of  the  nurseries — 
Roses.  The  last  time  I  visited  Waltham  Cross  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  Rose-planting  season.  Orders  were  then  almost 
dreaded,  for  the  stock  was  exhausted.  It  is  now  the  Rose- 
manufacturing  season — ^the  selling  season  too,  for  on  the  day 
of  my  visit  an  order  was  being  completed  of  which  I  hardly 
dare  state  the  particulars,  but  a  sufficient  idea  of  its  magnitude 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  five  men  had  been  wholly 
occupied  for  two  days  in  its  execution.  It  was  composed  of 
young  plant?  of  the  newer  varieties  in  pots.  It  is  perfectly 
astonishing  to  see  the  number  of  Roses  that  are  being  worked 
this  spring.  Grafting  commenced  in  January  in  several  ranges 
of  low,  light,  well  heated  and  ventilated  houses.  These  struc- 
tures have  already  been  filled  and  emptied  three  times,  the 
plants  being  shifted  into  larger  pots  and  houses.  Many 
of  the  plants  were  blooming  fieely,  and  not  a  few  had  then 
produced  stout  short-jointed  growths  upwards  of  3  feet  long, 
a  few  of  the  strongest  growers  being  quite  4  feet  high  ;  others 
were  smaller  and  younger,  but  all  alike  healthy  and  dean. 
The  stock  chiefiy  employed  is  the  De  la  Grifferae.  When  first 
grafted  the  stocks  are  in  3-inch  pots ;  after  they  have  "  taken  " 
the  plants  are  shifted  into  4-inch,  and  when  established  they 
have  another  move  into  6-inch  pots,  additional  air  being  a£E6rded 
them  as  the  growth  advances.  There  is  no  undue  forcing,  no 
drawing,  but  the  growth  is  as  satis&ctory  as  can  be  wished  for. 
They  are  potted  very  firmly — hard,  and  this  accounts  in  a 
great  degree  for  the  solidified  appearance  of  the  plants.  The 
soil  appears  to  consist  of  the  ordinary  loam  of  the  nursery  and 
a  little  decomposed  manure  ;  but  whether  Mr.  Paul  mixes  any 
of  his  special  Rose  fertiliser  with  it  or  not,  or  whether  the  stock 
used  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  free  grovrth  of  the 
plants  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  this  I  know,  that  they  were  in 
splendid  condition  ;  the  owner  simply  remarked  he  was  "quite 
satisfied  with  them,"  and  that  is  enough.  Besides  their  free 
growth  there  did  not  appear  to  be  an  insect  on  them,  nor  a 
speck  of  mildew  in  any  of  the  houses.  Amongst  the  varieties 
that  were  blooming  the  following  merit  notice : — 

Madame  Lambard* — ^A  new  Tea  Rose,  figured  in  Mr.  Panl's 
"  Rose  Annual."  In  the  plate  the  yellow  is  rather  too  pro- 
nounced, except  the  colour  deepens  when  the  blooms  expand 
in  the  open  aur ;  but  an  important  quality  possessed  by  this 
Rose  is  not  sufficiently  represented  in  the  figure — ^namely,  the 
bold  upright  character  of  the  fiower  trusses.  Every  bloom  that 
I  saw  was  as  erect  as  those  of  Jules  Margottin,  or  any  other 
free  and  strong-blooming  Hybrid  Perpetual.  This  is  a  distinct 
Tea  Rose  of  great  promise. 

Jules  Chretien^  H.P.— A  grand  grower,  with  noble  foliage 
and  richly  coloured  blooms.  It  resembles  Reynolds  Hole  more 
than  anv  other  Rose  that  occurs  to  me.  It  was  not  possible  to 
judge  oil  the  character  of  the  blooms,  but  if  they  prove  large 
and  of  good  form  the  Rose  will  be  an  acquisition. 

Madame  Eughne  Chamheyrant  H.P. — Colour  bright  fresh 
pink,  particularly  lively,  deepening  in  the  centre;  recurved 
outer  petals.    Very  free  grower  and  bloomer. 

Emxlie  Plantier, — ^Apparently  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Madame  Plantier  and  Boule  de  Neige ;  blush  white,  small,  but 
attractive.  Will  probably  prove  a  usdEul  decoratiye  Rose  both 
for  the  conservatory  and  gsrden. 

FrangoU  Qaulain^  H.P. — Blooms  small,  but  petals  of 'extra- 
ordinary substance.  Colour  very  deep  claret;  free  and 
distinct. 

Souvenir  de  Madame  Robert^  H.P.— Blooms  very  globular, 
with  full  close  petals.  Coloar  bright  pale  rose.  It  is  of  the 
Th^r^  Levet  type,  and  perhaps  not  sufficiently  distinct  from 
that  Rose. 

Many  other  better  known  Roses  were  fiowering,  and  plants 
of  those  two  beautiful  new  Roses  Countess  of  Rosebery  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford  were  remarkable  for  their  free  and  vigor- 
ous growth.  Mr.  Paul,  like  the  Rev.  F.  Tymons,  entertains  a 
good  opinion  of  Mabel  Morrison ;  but  as  exhibited  in  TiOTidon 
the  blooms  have  lacked  sise  and  fulness,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
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weie  beautiful  as  set  off  with  grand  foliage.  If  this  Rose 
developes  into  the  size,  or  nearly  so,  of  Baironne  de  Roth- 
fic^d,  from  which  it  is  probably  a  sport,  it  will  find  its  way 
into  eveiy  garden.  Madame  Etienne  Levet,  a  Hybrid  Tea  of 
the  same  character  as  Cheshont  Hybrid,  is  a  Rose  of  consider- 
able i^omise.  It  has  been  flowering  atWaltham  Cross  and 
also  with  great  freedom  at  Sawbridgeworth,  where  it  is  con- 
sidered likely  to  proye  of  great  nsefnlness.  It  is  brighter  in 
colour  than  Cheshnnt  Hybrid,  and  appears,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  small  plants,  to  grow  and  flower  with  equal 
freedom. 

In  Mr.  Paul's  old  Rose  house,  one  of  the  first  erections  of  the 
Und,  Solfaterre,  Louise  de  Savoie,  and  La  Boule  d*Or  planted 
out  were  flowering  profusely,  the  plants  bearing  two  to  three 
hundred  blooms  each ;  and  the  charming  Banksian  Roses  had 
been  densely  corered  with  large  trusses.  The  plants  in  pots 
in  the  lar^  Rose  house  were  just  finishing  their  early  career, 
having  yielded  thousands  of  blooms,  many  of  which  have 
merited  and  received  recognition  at  the  spring  and  early 
summer  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Paul's  attainments  as  a  horticulturist  and  his]  readiness 
to  impart  information  enables  the  yisitor  to  derive  profit  as 
well  as  pleasure  from  an  inspection  of  his  nurseries. — J.  W. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

SBOOND  SUMMER  EXHIBITION,  JumE  18TH. 

NOTWITHSTANDINO  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  queen  of 
flowers  the  Show  was  an  extremely  beautiful  one,  and  Orchids 
were  exhibited  in  great  numbers  and  superb  condition.  Foliage 
plants,  Ferns,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  were  also  numerous ; 
but  tne  central  groups  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  Williams, 
Bull,  and  Henderson  were  the  great  attraction  of  the  tent.  The 
whole  arrangement  was  tasteful  and  harmonious,  and  was  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  numerous  visitors  darincr  the  afternoon.  The 
Imuiibition  was  honoured  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck  and 
many  other  distinenished  visitors. 

Obghids. — In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twelve  exotic  Orchids 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  exhibited  a  fine  collection,  and  was  awarded 
the  first  prize.  Orchis  f oliosa  had  over  two  dozen  spikes,  Cypri- 
pedium  Swanianum  was  very  fine  with  nearly  thirty  flowers,  and 
liSslia  purpurata  was  extremely  beautiful  with  fifteen  large  and 
richly  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood, 
was  second  with  a  pretty  group  including  a  fine  specimen  oi 
Gypripedium  barbatum  with  over  forty  blooms,  and  Acineta  Hum- 
lK>lati  with  dull  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  dark  red.  In  the 
amateurs'  corresponding  class  Mr.  J.  C.  Si)vers,  Orchid  grower 
to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  exhibited  a  magnificent 
collection.  Among  them  we  observed  a  fine  specimen  of  Odonto- 
glossum  vexillarium  bearing  over  one  hundred  blooms.  Cypri- 
pedium  caudatum  was  very  beautiful  with  sixteen  enormous 
flowers.  The  fine  Bollsea  coelestis  had  eighteen  of  its  bright  purple 
flowers.  Cattleya  gigas  had  three  enormous  flowers  with  brightly 
coloured  labellums.  Sobralia  macrantha  nana  was  in  splendid 
condition,  also  Calanthe  veratrif olia.  Masdevallia  Harryana  vio- 
lacea,  and  Gypripedium  niveum.  Mr.  Spyers  easily  secured  the 
fiirst  prize.  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesoorough,  was 
placed  second  with  a  fine  collection,  of  which  the  best  were  Leelia 
purpurata  with  sixteen  large  flowers ;  Dendrobinm  suavissimum 
witn  sixteen  fine  spikes  ^  Lselia  lobata  with  over  three  dozen 
blooms ;  Anniloa  Clowesii  was  also  grand.  The  third  prize  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Heims,  gardener  to  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Avenue 
Boad,  who  exhibited  good  plants,  including  Sobralia  macrantha 
and  Gypripedium  Stonei  very  good.  An  extraprize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  l)ouglas,  gardener^  to  F.  Whitboum,  £&q.,  Loxford  Hall, 
Ilford,  for  fine  specimens.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  Orchids 
there  were  four  entries.  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  a  good  collec- 
tion, in  which  Gypripedium  caudatum  roseum  and  Epidendrum 
TiteDinum  were  conspicuous.  Mr.Denmng  sent  a  very  good  six, 
including  Dendrobinm  suarissimum  and  Gattleya  lomita  in  fine 
form ;  the  second  prize  was  awarded.  Mr.  Heinis  was  third  with  a 
fair  collection.  Mr.  Williams  exhibited  the  only  nurserymen's  six, 
and  was  awarded  [the  first  prize.  Lselia  purpurata,  Gypripedium 
barbatum  superbum,  and  Orchis  foliosa  were  very  gooa 

Btovb  akd  Gbeenhousb  Plaitts. — In  the  open  class  for  twelve 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Messrs.  Jackson  it  Sons,  Kingston, 
were  first  with  a  collection  of  even  and  well-trained  specimens, 
Azalea  Magnet  beinff  extremely  fine.  Mr.  Donald,  gmener  to 
J.  Q,  Barclay,  Esq.,  Kuotts  Green,  Leyton,  was  second  with  a  fine 
group.  Messrs.  B.  Peed  &  Sons,  Lower  Norwood,  were  third  with 
a  very  fair  collection.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  sis  plants 
Messrs.  Jackson  were  first  with  good  and  healthy  specimens,  in- 
cluding Erica  depressa,  very  fine.  Messrs.  Peed  were  third.  In 
the  amateurs'  corresponding  class  Mr.  Ghild,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Torr^  Gku-brand  Hall,  Ewell,  was  first  with  very  neat  and  bright 
specimens.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hinnell,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Davis,  Esq., 
Anglesea  Honse,  Surbiton,  was  second  with  well-trained  spedmens. 


Mr.  Bones,  Havering  Park,  Romford,  was  third ;  Mr.  Donald  and 
Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  E.  Brightwell,  Esq.,  Great  Stanmore, 
being  awarded  extra  prizes. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twelve  Gape  Heaths  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Sons  staged  a  collection  of  even  and  healthy  plants, 
Erica  ventricosa  superba  and  E.  ventricosa  grandiflora  being 
remarkably  well  fiowered.  Messrs.  B.  Peed  &  Bons  were  second 
with  fair  plants.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Donald 
was  first  with  an  extremelv  good  collection.  Erica  eximia  superba 
being  very  fine.  Mr.  Ghild  was  second,  and  Mr.  Weston,  gardener 
to  D.  Martineau,  EsqM  Glapham  Park,  third. 

PBLAiiGONiUMB.--In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  Mr. 
D.  Donald  was  first  with  even  and  well  flowered  specimens; 
Ellen  Beck,  Fanny  G^ir,  and  Mrs.  A.  Wiggins  beiag  extremely 

S>od.  Mr.  Jas.  Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  The  Elms, 
ampsteadj  was  secona  with'smaller  plants.  In  the  nurserymen's 
class  for  nme  plants  Mr.  Gharles  Turner,  Slough,  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  a  very  fine  coUection^in  which  Prince  Leopold, 
Troubadour^  Red  Gauntlet,  and  Mrs.  Hart  were  remarkable  for 
the  large  size  of  their  blooms  and  bright  colours.  In  the  open 
class  for  six  Zonal  Pelargoniums  1^.  John  Gatlin,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Lermitte.  sen.,  Finchley,  was  placed  first  with  specimens 
8  and  4  feet  in  diameter.  Titania,  Mrs.  Turner,  and  Mrs.  Gatlin 
were  very  beautiful.  Mr.  Gharles  Weston  was  third;  and  Mr. 
James  Weir  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  large  specimen  Ferns  there  were 
four  entries.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq., 
Gnnnersbury  House,  Acton,  was  justly  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
large  and  healthy  specimens.  Dicksonia  antarctica  bein^  especially 
remarkable,  and  Adiantum  larleyense  was  over  4  feet  in  diameter. 
Mr.  James  Child  was  a  good  second,  Todea  superba  and  Gleichenia 
Mendeli  being  very  handsome.  Mr.  Rann  and  Mr.  Donald  were 
equal  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  nurserymen  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  was  first  with  a  superb  collection  of  well-grown  speci- 
mens, and  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  Pine  Apple  Nursery,  were 
placed  second  with  smaller  specimens. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  fine-foliage  plants  Mr.  Hudson 
was  first  with  maj^fioent  specimens.  Alocasia  Lowii  was  remark- 
able ;  Groton  variegatum  and  Gycas  drcinalis  were  also  unusually 
fine.  Mr.  Rann,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park, 
was  second  with  a  ^ood  collection,  including  Chroton  interruptum 
and  G.  Weismanni  m  splendid  condition.  Mr.  Donald  was  tnird ; 
and  Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  J.E.  Meegaw,  Esq.,  Windermere  House, 
was  awarded  an  extra  prize.  In  the  nurserymen's  correspondins 
class  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  awarded  the  flrst  prize  for  very  good 
specimens,  Gordyline  indivisa  and  Dasylirion  acrotrichum  beinff 
very  good,  also  Pandanus  Yeitchii.  Messrs.  Hooper  <&  Go.,  Govent 
Garaen,  were  second  with  a  pretty  group,  and  Messrs.  Henderson 
and  Son  were  third  with  very  fair  specimens. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  Mr. 
James  Long,  sardener  to  G.  J.  Law,  Es<^.,  Southgate,  was  placed 
first  with  handsome  specimens.  Mr.  Ghiid  was  second  with  well- 
flowered  plants.  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Wright.were  equal  thirds  with 
small  plfuits.  In  the  nurserymen's  corresponding  class  Messrs. 
Laing  a  Go.,  Forest  Hill,  secured  the  flrst  prize  with  large  and 
prof^ly  flowered  plants— Duchess  of  Edinburgh  had  enormous 
blooms,  Madame  Oscar[jLamarche  and'Massange  dejjLonvriex  bemg 
verjT  bright ;  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  also  attractive  with  its 
distinct  crimson  blooms. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  cut  blooms  of  white  Rosen,  one  variety, 
Mr.  J.  Bolton,  gardener  to  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  Cfoombe  Bank. 
Sevenoaks,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  small  flowers  of 
Lamarque.  In  the  class  for  twelve  yellow  Roses  the  same  ex- 
hibitor secured  the  flrst  prize.  In  the  class  for  twelve  red  blooms 
Mr.  Soder,  gardener  to  O.  Hanbury.  Esq.,  Brentwood,  was  plaoed 
first  with  AchUle  Gtonod.  Mr.  HoUingworth,  Maidstone,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties  cf 
out  blooms  ;  they  were  rather  poor,  the  best  beine  Madame 
Willermoz,  Gheshnnt  Hybrid,  La^elle  Lyonnaise,  and  Marshal 
NieL  For  twenty-four  trusses  of  twelve  distinct  varieties,  cut 
blooms,  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Morse,  nurseryman, 
Epsom,  secured  the  first  prize  for  a  very  fresh  collection.  Mr.  J. 
Bolton  was  second  with  good  blooms.  Two  collections  were  dis- 
qualified for  including  more  than  twelve  varieties.  In  the  class 
for  twen^-fonr  trusses  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  twelve 
varieties  Mr.  Morse  was  first  with  a  very  neat  and  good  collec- 
tion.   Mr.  Douglas  was  second. 

Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Ghelsea, 
for  an  extensive  and  charming  group  of  Orchids,  stove,  flowering, 
and  foliage  plants  in  great  vanetyj>acked  up  wiui  the  aark-leaved 
Acer  disMCtum  and  Anthurium  Warocqueannm,  A.  Yeitchii,  and 
Alocasia  Thibautianum.  In  the  centre  was  a  grand  specimen  of 
Anthurium  Scherizerianum,  and  the  group  was  edged  with  Odon- 
toglossum  vexillarium  and  varieties  of  Gloxinias.  The  brilliant 
Begonia  Mrs.  Arthur  Potts  was  v^  showy,  and  highly  at- 
tractive were  the  slender  Dendrochilum  filiforme,  Brassia  ver- 
rucosa. Odontoglossum  nasvium.  Dendrobinm  Bensoniss,  and 
Blandtordia  aurea.  To  Mr.  William  Ball  for  a  handsome  and 
tastefully  arranged  group  of  new  and  rare  plants.  Orchids  were 
abunduit,  also  Sarraoenias  and  foliage  plants.    The  group  was 
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edged  with  Adiantam  gradllimam,  and  backed  np  with  Palms 
and  Cjcads.  Three  plants  of  Hiemanthns  Ealbreyeri  were  Yerj 
uttractiTe,  one  being  placed  in  the  centre  and  one  at  each  end. 
The  beautifnl  white  and  profnsely  flowering  Spinea  adnncus 
aatilboides  was  exhibited  in  fine  condition.  Cjpripedium 
Dajannm  and  Epidendrum  TiteUinnm  majus  were  yerj  fine.  To 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  for  a  gronj)  of  stove  and  greenhouse  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  and  Orcnids ;  small  plants  of  Croton  Queen 
Yictoria  were  very  brightly  coloured,  as  were  also  C.  Disraeli, 
C.  Prince  of  Wales,  and  0.  Crown  Prince.  Anthurium  Schertzeri- 
annm  was  good,  and  DracsBnas  were  well  coloured  and  vigorous. 
Qypripedium  nsevium  was  pretty.  To  Messrs.  Henderson  for  a 
nuscellaneoTis  group  of  very  fine  plants  in  excellent  condition  and 
well  arranged.  To  Messrs.  Cutbnsh  for  a  group  of  New  Holland 
plants.  To  Messrs.  Laing  for  a  group  of  Bsgonias,  Crotons,  and 
Caladinms.  To  Messrs.  James  Ivery  s  Son  of  Dorking  for  a  coUec- 
tion  of  British  Ferns.  To  Messrs.  Osbom,  Fulham,  for  a  group  of 
foliage  plants  and  a  group  of  hardy  plants.  To  Mr^  Wheeler, 
gardener  to  Louisa  Lady  Goldsmid,  Regent's  Park,  for  a  miscel- 
uneous  group  of  plants.  To  Mr.  Hooper  of  Bath  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Pyrethrum  and  Pansy  flowers.  To  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Ca, 
Covent  Garden,  for  a  group  of  Irises  and  Ixias.  To  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson for  a  collection  of  CSalceolarias  ]  and  to  Mr.  Douglas  for  a 
beautiful  group  of  Aquilegias. 

Cbrtifioatbs  were  awarded  to  the  following  exhibitors  : — ^To 
Mr.  Bull  for  Lilium  purpurenm,£ncephalartos  Frederici  Guelielmi, 
Groton  roseo-pictns,  Sarracenia  flava  picta,  Blandfordia  flava, 
Bolbophyllnm  BeccariL  Carludovica  Drudei,  Dieffenbachia  Leo- 

e^ldi,  and  Nepenthes  YecillardL  To  Messrs.  Yeitch  for  Croton 
ragseana  and  Torenia  Bailloni.  To  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  for 
Bertolonia  Rodeckii,  B.  Eillickii,  Lycopodium  species,  and  En- 
cephalartos  WilliamsL  To  Messrs.  Henderson  for  Sonerila  Hen- 
deoBoni  amoena.  To  Mr.  Boiler  for  Echinocactus  caprioomus.  To 
Messrs.  Yan  Houtte  for  Bertolonia  Killickii  and  B.  Kodeckii. 

PRtJIT. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  only  a  moderate  one,  not  nearly  equal  to 
the  display  of  last  year  tliat  was  held  in  July.  In  the  class 
for  a  collection  of  six  distinct  kinds  there  were  four  entries. 
The  first  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Cramp,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim,  Woodstock,  who  staged 
lair  examples  of  Black  £utmburgh  and  White  Frontignan  Grapes, 
colour  only  being  a  little  deficient  in  each  instance,  a  good  smooth 
Cayenne  Pine^  splendid  Royal  Gkor^  Peaches,  Yictory  of  Bath 
Melon,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  Strawberries.  Mr.  J.  Fry,  gardener  to 
L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Haydon  Hall,  Pinner^as  a  good  second  ;  his 
collection  included  an  excellent  Queen  Pine,  good  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  Melon,  Ac.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Bobbins,  ^r- 
dener  to  E.  Dyke  Lee.  Esq..  Hartwell  House,  Aylesbury.  His 
best  dishes  were  Fosters  Seealing  Grapes,  Yictory  of  Bath  Melon, 
President  Strawberry,  and  Early  Louise  Peaches.  An  extra  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bones,  gardener  to  D.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Haver- 
ing Park,  Romford. 

•In  the  class  for  one  Queen  Pine  Apple  two  fruits  only  were 
staged.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Jlr.  J.  Fry  for  a  good  fruit, 
and  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas  for  a  rather  small  specimen.  In 
tile  class  for  one  Pine  Apple  of  any  other  variety  Mr.  A.  Aitkin, 
gardener,  The  Grove,  Highgate,  was  the  onl^  exhibitor,  and  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  for  a  fair-sized  frait  of  Charlotte  Roth- 
schild. In  the  class  for  two  Melons,  one  Scarlet  and  one  Green- 
fleehed,  there  were  only  two  exhibitors.  Mr.  Crump  was  placed 
first  with  Hero  of  Bath  and  Heckfield  Hybrid,  and  Mr.  J.  Bolton 
second  with  Yictory  of  Bath  and  Scarlet  Gem. 

Three  baskets  of  12  lbs.  of  black  Grapes,  any  variety,  were 
shown.    Mr.  Crump  was  first  with  a  fine  basket  of  Black  Ham- 
Imrgh,  Mr.  P.  Edwards  second  with  fruit  but  little  inferior,  and 
Kr.  Bobbins  third.    In  tiie  corresponding  class  for  white  Grapes 
there  were  four  baskets  shown,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  Douglas  for  a  fine  basket  of  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  the  second 
to  Mr.  J.  Fry  for  a  good  basket  of  Foster's  Seedling,  and  the  third 
to  Mr.  Crump.    In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
bnr^rih  there  were  six  competitors,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  securing  the  first  prize 
with  fine  bunches  and  berries^ut  not  quite  perfect  in  colour:  Mr. 
Crump  was  second ;  and  Mr.  W.  Hills,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wells. 
Frettleworth,  Sussex,  third,  both  staging  good-sized  but  unfinished 
bnnches.    There  were  three  competitors  in  the  class  for  any  black 
variety,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  gardener  to  W. 
Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  Coombe  Bank,  Sevenoaks,  for  good  examples 
of  Black  Prince  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  G.  Holliday,  gardener  to  Jas. 
Norris,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  for  small  bunches  of  the 
same  variety ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  W .  Hills  for  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh.   The  class  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was,  considering  the 
suntess  spring,  a  very  fair  one :  six  exhibitors  competed,  the  first 
prize  going  to  Mr.  Woodbridge   for  three   fairly  well-finished 
bunches.    Mr.  P.  Feist,  gardener,  Bishopsgate  House,  was  a  good 
second ;  and  Mr.  H.  Blundell,  gardener  to  T.  Holman,  Esq.,  Gate 
House,  East  Hothly,  third  with  well-coloured  bunches.     Four 
lota  were  staged  in  the  class  for  any  other  white  kind.     Mr. 
Douelas  secured  the  first  prize  with  small,  but  in  other  respects 
good,  examples  of  Canon  fiall  Muscat    Mr  J.  Bolton  was  second 


with  excellent  examples  of  Bocklaad  Sweetwater ;  and  Mr.  Cranqi 
third. 

There  were  four  competitors  in  the  class  for  two  dishes  of 
Peaches,  and  three  in  a  similar  class  for  Nectarines.  In  the  former 
Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  gardener  to  G.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  Ettington  Paifc, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  was  first  with  very  fine  well-colonied  dishes  of 
Early  Admirable  and  Grosse  Mignonne ;  the  second  going  to  Mr. 
G.  Goldsmith  for  well-grown  unnamed  examples ;  and  tae  third 
to  Mr.  W.  Bobbins,  gardener  to  E.  Dyke  Lee,  Esq.,  Ayleabnry,  for 
fair  dishes  of  Noblesse  and  Grosse  Mignonne.  For  Nectaxinas  Mc 
Holliday,  saidener  to  J.  Norris,  Esq.,  Osstle  Hill,  Blefechiiigl^ 
was  placed  first  with  excellent  examples  of  Lord  Napier  and 
Yiolette  HAtive ;  Mr.  G.  Gt>ldsmith  beine  second  with  ^ood  bat 
scarcely  ripe  and  unnamed  fruit ;  and  Mr.  Robbins  third  with 
small  friiit  also  unnamed.  Mr.  Douglas  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
two  dishes  of  Strawberries,  and  received  the  first  prize  for  excel- 
lent examples  of  James  Yeitch  and  President.  There  was  no 
competition  in  the  class  for  two  varieties  of  Figs.  In  the  mia> 
oellaaeous  class  a  fine  basket  of  Trophy  Tomatoes,  showm  by^  Mr. 
W.  Iggulden,  Orsett  Hall,  Romford,  was  awarded  an  extra  prise. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

We  venund  oir  veadera  thftt  the  tiiirty-oxth  Moaaifer^ 
saty  festival  of  the  Gabdenebs'  Royal  BbkbtoiiXHt  Iifsri* 
TUTiON  will  take  place  at  "The  Albion,"  Aldengate  Street,  on 
Wednesday,  July  2nd,  when  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  will  preside. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  of  the  Paddington  Wireworks  has  issued  an 
appeal,  as  Steward,  for  donations  and  subscriptions  to  this 
excellent  Institution. 


Wb  aie  informed  that  the  display  of  Ro6jIS»  ^vtodfa  le- 

to  be  made  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  of  Waltham  Grose,  «t 
South  Kensington  on  the  8th  of  July,  will  be  one  of  Vbe  moat 
extensive  that  has  ever  been  shown  by  one  exhibitor  in  this 
country.  The  great  tent,  200  feet  long,  will  be  ''a  garden  of 
Roses,"  consisting  of  12,000  trusses. 

Wb  are  requested  to  again  remind  the  membeia  of  the 

Pelaboonium  Society,  that  although  the  Society's  fibow  kaa 
been  postponed  from  the  24th  June  to  the  8th  Joly  in  c(mse* 
qnence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  it  has  been  ananged  that 
the  Censors  and  Executive  Committee  should  meet  on  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter  day  for  ^e  purpose  of  awarding 
the  Society's  certificates  of  merit  to  deserving  novelties  in  a& 
the  classes  of  the  Pelargonium,  so  as  to  ensure  ttieir  beiii£p 
adjudicated  upon  in  their  best  condition. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  MB.  Wiirifl^ 

in  which  he  complains  that  a  "more  representative  deputation 
from  the  large  meeting  that  took  place  in  the  Albert  Hall  -was 
not  received  by  tile  IntemationaJ  Show  Committee  at  their 
meeting  at  Kensington  last  week.  Mr.  Wills  also  adcs>  "  why 
this  Committee  does  not  dissolve  and  give  place  to  a  oommiUee 
of  progress  ?  "  The  success  of  the  recent  ezhibitian  at  Man- 
chester is  then  adduced  as  affording  evidence  that 
national  exhibitton  in  London  in  1880  would  also  be 


A  MBBTlNa  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  NATioiirAi^ 

Rose  Society  was  held  at  the  Horticultural  Club  on  the  lltii 
inst.,  when  certain  brief  hints  on  the  culture  of  Roses  were 
agreed  on  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  They  are  to  be  circulated 
amongst  1^  members  and  the  different  Rose  Societies  which 
have  afSliated  themselves  with  the  National  Society.  The  ar* 
rangements  for  the  Ciystal  Palace  Exhibition  were  also  naade. 

Mb.  W.  W.  B.  Wynne  informs  us  that  LEtTOOJtnc 

^snv UM  grows  wild  on  his  estate  at  Peniarth,  Merionethshire^ 
where  it  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  maigia  of 
the  river. 

A  Swansea  correspondent  informs  ns  that  ROflBS  hove 

stood  the  severe  winter  *<  most  wonderfully  "  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. One  garden  contains  about  three  hundred  HyMd  Per- 
pctuals  ;  not  one  is  dead,  and  only  one  Tea  of  about  fifty,  and 
yet  several  large  Fir  trees  were  killed  by  the  frost  In  several 
gardens  the  Sweet  Bay  looks  quite  dead,  while  the  Arbutus  is 
flourishing. 

—  Wb  have  received  several  oommnnioatians  velatiTeto 
the  priority  of  leafing  of  the  Oak  and  Ash.  Tbtb  dates  ef 
leafing  of  the  two  trees  are  contradictory,  as  ra«8t  neoee- 
sarily  be  the  ease  when  there  are  several  varieties  of  bofb 
kinds  of  tree,  some  of  which  are  naturally  late  and  othezs 
early  in  commencing  growth ;  and  hence  the  differences  in 
date  that  observers  have  noticed,  and  which  consequently  can 
be  of  no  value  if  published. 

Mb.  Cabb,  late  of  Taversham  Hall,  Norwich,  has  been 

appointed  to  take  full  chaige  of  the  extensive  gardens  of  the 
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Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck,  Worksop;  Mr.  Babebb,  late 
foromiHi  to  Mr.  Coleiuan  of  Bastnor  Castle,  has  been  appointed 
as  head  gardener  to  Hy.  Allsopp,  Bsq.,  Hindlip  HUl,  Wor- 
cester ;  and  Mr.  LYOif  is  appointed  as  head  gardener.to  B.  H. 
Scott^  Bsq^  Bondridge  Park,  Bromley,  Kent. 

A  COBBESPONDEKT  informs  us  that  a  market  gardener 

living  about  eight  miles  N.B.  of  Liverpool  has  at  the  present 
time  a  Mab£chal  Kiel  Robe  in  full  bloom,  and  is  cutting 
and  sending  to  Liverpool  market  weekly  an  average  of  three 
hundred  blooms  :  the  largest  number  cut  in  one  week  has 
been  324  Roses.  The  tree  is  grown  in  a  moderately  sized 
greenhouse  ;  the  roots  are  planted  outside,  and  the  growth  is 
trained  inside  to  wires  near  the  glass  like  Vines. 

Thbbe  are  now  flowering  in  the  Obchid  house  at 

PENLLEBaABE,  SWANSEA,  the  seat  of  J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bsq., 
four  plants  of  Aerides  odoratum  purpurascens  with  105  spikes 
of  flowers  on  them  ;  on  the  largest  plant  there  are  sixty-five 
spikes.  Peristeria  elata  has  eleven  spikes  and  110  flowers  on 
them  ;  and  Yanda  teres  has  nineteen  spikes  with  four  and  five 
flowers  on  a  spike.  Such  examples  of  sncoessfnl  culture  are 
highly  noteworthy,  and  reflect  much  credit  on  Mr.  C.  Waim- 
ington  the  able  gardener. 

We  can  now,  observes  Mr.  Bardney,  see  the  destructive 

effects  of  the  Sevbbe  Weatheb  of  last  winter.  The  large 
specimens  of  Escallonia  macrantha  and  B.  sanfi^uinea  that 
endured  the  severe  winters  of  1874  and  1875  at  Newton  Hall, 
6tocksfleld-on-Tyne,  when  the  thermometer  on  three  occasions 
registered  3^  below  zero,  have  all  been  killed ;  and  the  double 
Fnrze  that  abounds  in  quantity,  and  whiefe  is  a  feature  of 
interest  at  Newton  when  in  bloom,  has  t^is  year  suffered  veiy 
severely. 

Ik  the  Begonia  house  at  Kew  Stbbptocabpub  Sauk- 

DEBsn,  a  Oesneraceous  plant  introduced  in  1860  from  Natal, 
is  now  flowering.  The  solitary  leaf  is  very  large  and  lies  flat 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  the  branching  inflorescence  rises  to 
&  height  of  18  inches  to  2  feet.  The  flowers  have  gaping 
monopetalous  white  corollas  tinted  with  pale  blue  in  the  throat. 
It  requires  a  rich  well  decayed  sandy  leaf  soil,  and  shallow 
pots  with  good  drainage. 

Ik  consequence  of  the  backwardness  of  the  season  the 

Directors  of  the  West  of  ^Scotland  Bosaiians*  Society  have 
resolved  to  postpoke  the  Heleksbubqh  Boss  Show  from 
July  18th  to  Saturday,  July  26th.  Intending  competitors  must 
send  the  form  of  entry  and  declaration  to  the  Semtary,  with 
relative  deposit,  not  later  than  Monday,  July  21st ;  and  exhibits 
most  be  staged  either  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  or  before 
9  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the  Show. 

COBOKILLA  OLAUCA  has,  Mr.  J.  Muir  informs  us,  quite 

succumbed  to  the  severe  weather  of  last  winter  in  the  open  air 
at  Margam ;  but  the  pretty  sweet-scented  and  more  useful 
greenhouse  plant,  Cytisus  bagbmosus,  growing  quite  in  the 
open  not  far  from  the  Coronilla  has  not  been  injured  in  the 
least,  as  it  is  now  as  healthy  and  vigorous  in  appearance  as 
plants  under  glass. 

The  following  Obchids  are  now  flowering  at  Birdhill 

House,  Clonmel.  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  with  bright 
golden  spots  on  a  white  ground,  one  small  plant  having  twenty 
blooms  each  exceeding  3  inches  in  diameter.  O.  citrosmum 
and  O.  citrosmum  roseum,  small  plants  flowering  freely  ;  larger 
plants  have  had  thirty  flowers  on  a  spike.  O.  Uro-Skinneri 
has  three  fine  flower  stems,  one  bearing  thirty  blooms  of  that 
peculiar  shining  brownish-green  colour  which  renders  this 
species  so  distinct.  Sobralia  macrantha  splendens  is  very  fine, 
some  flowers  exceeding  6  inches  in  diameter,  the  colours  being 
curiously  blended.  Amaryllis  marginata  is  also  in  flne  con- 
dition. The  plants  are  in  10-inch  pots,  and  none  with  less 
than  five  stems,  on  6ach  of  which  there  are  several  fiowers  of 
great  substance  and  of  the  most  brilliant  colours.  Valuable 
for  decorative  purposes,  llie  condition  of  the  plants  generally 
affords  evidence  that  Mr.  Lonergan,  Mr.  Gougn^s  gai^ener,  is 
a  akUf nl  cultivator. 

ROSE  SBEOWS  AND  HOSPITALa 

I  HAVE  been  wondering  whether  Bose  exhibitors  are  selfish 
ot  only  thoughtless.  I  do  hope  it  is  the  latter ;  but  last  year 
before  the  shows  I  asked  for  tne  names  of  those  who  would  be 
willing  to  give  their  spare  blooms  for  one  of  the  fiower  missions 
or  hospitals,  and  only  Mr.  Cheales  volunteered ;  and  again 
that  gentleman  himself  wrote  upon  this  subject  in  the  Journal 
ft  few  weeks  ago,  but  no  one  has  since  sent  a  line  saying  he  is 
wiBing  to  give  his  flowers. 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  Mr.  Cheales*  blooms  last 
year  for  the  Mildmay  Mission,  and  took  them  next  morning  to 
the  Children's  Hospital.  If  the  exhibitors  at  the  National 
could  have  been  present,  and  have  heard  the  lone-drawn-out 
"  Oh-h  "  as  the  bunches  appeared  inside  the  wards,  and  have 
seen  the  sparkle  of  the  eye  and  the  flush  upon  the  cheek  as 
each  little  sufferer  received  a  bloom,  I  verily  oelieve  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  "  first  prize  "  on  the  stand  the  previous  day  would 
have  been  forgotten  at  the  sight  of  the  joy  of  the  children. 
And  if  less  manifested,  not  less  real  and  deep  is  the  pleasure 
given  to  the  adult  inmates  of  our  hospitals  and  infirmaries  by 
the  gift  of  a  fiower.  To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  our  "dailies  " 
on  this  subject  "  We  who  are  full  of  life  and  strength  in  the 
world  scarcely  realise  how  much  true  pleasure  the  sight  of  a 
fiower  can  bring  to  a  poor  sick  creature.  The  Bose  is  then 
indeed  a  messenger  of  love,  and  the  Heartsease  grows  worthy 
of  its  name.  The  weary  eyes,  tired  with  looking  the  livelong 
day  at  bare  hospital  walls,  find  rest  and  comfort  at  sight  of  a 
bright  nosegay ;  and  the  pained  patient,  gazing  through  and 
beyond  the  flowers>  in  spirit  quits  the  sick  bed  to  sit  in  green 
arbours  of  country  gardens,  and  watch  the  glittering  dragon  fly 
dart  across  the  lawn  and  hide  among  the  Forget-me-not^ 
Stocks,  and  Lupins ;  hears  the  bee  hum  in  the  drowsy  air,  is 
warmed  in  the  tender  sunshine,  and  comes  back  to  the  narrow 
bed  and  the  nasty  medicine  a  better  patient  and  a  cleaner 

BOUL" 

Who,  then,  is  willing  to  help  in  this  good  work  7  Who,  when 
his  flowers  have  fulfilled  their  mission  at  the  exhibition  table, 
will  send  them  on  the  worthy  mission,  carrying  joy  and  com- 
fort to  some  of  the  sufferers  in  our  hospitals  7 

Will  those  exhibitors  who  are  willing  at  the  close  of  the 
shows  at  ih»  Alexandra  and  Crystal  Palaces  to  give  their 
space  blooms  (or  some  of  them)  to  the  Mildmay,  Spitalfields, 
or  Bow  Boad  Flower  Missions,  please  send  a  line  to  that  effect 
for  insertion  in  ibe  Journal  ?—A  Loysb  of  Bose  Shows. 


ACANTHACE0U8  PLANTS  FOB  WINTER 

FLOWBBING.— No.  1. 

Without  wi^ng  to  depreciate  the  efforts  which  are  con- 
tinually made  to  introduce  new  plants  to  the  notice  of  culti- 
vators, we  are  nevertheless  more  and  more  convinced  every 
year  that  in  our  eagerness  to  possess  these  novelties  we  pass  over, 
neglect,  and  ultimately  entirely  lose  many  fine  ornamental 
plants,  the  genuine  merite  of  which  are  not  always  equalled 
by  the  more  recent  introductions.  Especially  has  this  been 
the  case  with  the  natural  order  of  plants  to  which  we  pur- 
pose devoting  a  few  remarks.  Although  many  of  these  even 
are  recent  additions  to  our  plant  houses  their  beauties  are 
really  known  to  but  few.  We  consider  this  order  of  plants  in- 
valuable f  qr  winter  decorative  purposes.  The  plants  commend 
themselves  to  the  attention  of  amateurs  with  limited  space. 
They  are  very  easily  grown,  produce  an  abundance  of  brilliant 
and  many-coloured  fiowers,  which  last  a  considerable  timq  in 
full  beauty,  and  that,  too,  mostly  through  the  winter  months. 
With  these  few  general  remarks  we  shall  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  most  useful  of  the  tribe. 

DIPTERAGANTHUS. 

A  genus  containing  an  immense  number  of  species  of  more 
or  less  beauty,  those  here  introduced  being  extremdy  orna- 
mental. The  flowers  produced  from  one-year-old  plants  are 
always  the  finest.  If  cuttings  are  struck  in  the  spring  they 
may  be  grown  into  plants  sufficiently  large  for  most  purposes. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  about  equal  parts  of  good  leaf  mould, 
peat,  loam,  and  sand.  They  enjoy  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
and  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  moist  stove.  Insect  peste 
must  be  kept  away  by  the  frequent  application  of  the  syringe. 

D.  Herbstii, —  This  species,  thougn  somewhat  doubtfully 
referred  to  the  present  genus,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  very  finest 
Acanthaceous  plants  for  winter  decoration.  If  proper  at- 
tention is  given  to  stopping  the  shoots  during  the  growing 
season  a  handsome  plant  will  have  been  formed  by  the  end  of 
September,  about  which  time  its  fiowers  first  begin  to  open,  and 
continue  to  do  so  for  some  three  months.  It  is  a  half Hshiubby 
plant,  producing  opposite  lanceolate  leaves  about  6  inches  in 
length  and  about  2  inches  in  breadth,  upper  side  deep  green, 
with  a  grey  band  traversing  the  entire  length  of  rawib  on 
each  side,  the  lower  surface  doll  purple.  Flowers  produced  in 
clusters  of  about  five  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves ;  tube 
of  corolla  very  slender  and  nearly  3  inches  long,  the  upper 
portion  much  enlarged  and  pale  rosy  purple  in  colour,  ^b 
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white,_  ^reading;,  fire-lobed,  each  lobe  luiTiiig  a  oentnl  notch 
or  diviaioD.  It  U  nid  to  come  to  lU  from  Braii],  but  its  real 
oriKiii  is  somewhat  obscure. 

2>.  affinii, — Here  we  hare  another  Tery  fine  plant,  but  still 
it  must  be  confeoied  it  has  pioved  witta  ns  much  less  prolific 
than  the  preceding  apeclea.  Neither  ia  it  nahuraUv  so  purely 
a  winter  nowerer  ;  tJua,  however,  can  be  OTMCome  by  contina- 


ally  itoppin^  the  yoang  giowthi  up  to  about  the  end  of  Aagnat. 
Leavei  oppoeitc,  ovate  acnminate  at  the  apex,  with  an  obtnae 
bate  upwuda  ol  2  inchea  in  length,  deep  green  abore,  paler 
below.  Flowers  large,  about  the  same  length  bb  the  leares, 
mofltly  solitary  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  onei ;  tube  lone, 
and  enlarging  upwards  ;  limb  large  and  spreading,  five-lobea  ; 
colour  rich  scarlet.    Natire  of  Braxil. 


tf.— DirrEtUCAKTHCS  BFEOTABIUS. 


D.  tpeetabilii  (fig.  65).— In  this  plant  the  leares  are  ovate 
acuminate,  eligfatly  hairy,  some  3  inches  long,  and  deep  green. 
Flowers  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper 
branches,  mostly  in  pain,  laige^  and  spreading ;  of  a  rich  deep 
blue.    Native  of  Peru. 

J).  aauUteeiu. — Certaiolj  leas  beantiful  than  either  of  the 
pteceding,  but  the  profusion  with  which  its  purplish-lilac 
mwers  are  produced  through  the  very  depth  of  winter  amply 
eompensates  for  its  somewhat  leas  decided  coloor.  Naturally 
this  species  is  of  a  rather  straggling  habit,  and  will  therefore 
leqoire  a  little  «xtn  attention  m  the  matter  of  stopping  side 


shoota,  Sai.  Leaves  opposite,  nearly  2  inches  in  length,  BotDe* 
what  oblong  acuminate,  full  green  above,  paler  below,  dightly 
tinged  with  dull  purple.  Flowers  in  pairs ;  base  of  tabe  whit^ 
upper  part  laige  and  spreading,  limb  ftve-lobed,  lobes  slighUj 
crisp,  purpliah-lilac,  more  or  less  streaked  with  lines  of  a  deeper 
hue.    Native  of  various  parts  of  BiaziL 

NEPENTHES. 
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and  haa  given  rise  to  nnmeroni  oanjectniei  bb  to  iti  probable  I  coltivation,  the  first  species  kDOwn  in  this  conotry — l!f.  diitil* 
□tiJity,  none  of  wliicli  have,  boweTor,  been  satiafactorily  sub-  I  latori* — h&Ting  been  inttodoced  bom  Chink  in  17S9,  when  it 
Btantiated.  la  consequence  of  the  interest  connocted  with  this  was  soon  loiind  to  pOBsess  besides  botanical  inteieet  some  con- 
peculiarity  of  the  genus  Nepenthes  it  was  earlj  brought  under  |  siderable  cultural  Talue,     Since  tbst  time  nnmerooa  species 


been  called  in  ,  .._._. 

t  find  in  general  cultivation  over  twenty  |  with  daU  red ;  N.  Baffle 


lornu,  and  we  now  find  in  general  cultivation  over  twenty  with  doll  red ;  N.  Baltleaiiia,  beanng  handsome  dark  green 
ipedesjTaiieties,andhjl»ids,  many  being  eztzemelybeautitDl.  pitchers  blotched  with  red.  N.  Hookeriana  is  I^  many  ie> 
Antcog  the  beet  of  the  species  and  varieties  we  may  mention  I  gai^  as  a  variety  of  the  last  form,  from  which  it  difCws  in 
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the  pitcheiB  being  roonder  and  more  brightly  colonred.  N.  gra- 
cilis and  the  varietr  major  are  both  good  and  ornamental, 
with  dark  green  pltcnera  streaked  with  red.  The  rubra  variety 
of  N.  distillatoria  is  also  distinct,  with  very  deep  red  pitchers 
of  large  size.  N.  sanguinea,  a  Javan  epecies,  nas  blood-red 
pitchers,  but  although  attractive  it  is  rarely  seen. 

Beautiful  though  the  foregoing  are  in  every  respect,  yet  to 
see  the  qualities  of  Nepenthes  at  their  best  we  must  seek 
among  the  numerous  handsome  hybrids  that  have  ozagiiiated 
in  this  country  of  late  years.  Of  these  many  have  been  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Chelsea  (to  i^btom  we  are  indebted  fbr 
our  engraving),  whose  skilled  foremen  Mr.  Dominy  and  Mr. 
Court  have  by  continued  care  and  perseverance  succeeded  in 
raising  some  remarkably  handsome  forms.  We  need  do  no 
more  than  mention  the  names  of  N.  Dominii,  N.  Chelsoni, 
N.  hybrida  maculata,  N.  intermedia,  and  last  but  not  least 
N.  Courtii  (fig.  66)  in  support  of  our  statement.  The  last 
named  was  raised  by  Mr.  Cont  b;^  crossing  an  imnamed 
species  from  Borneo  with  N.  Dominii.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit, 
with  leathery  leaves  and  dark  green  pitchers  clonded  with 
dense,  irregular,  crimson  spots^  the  length  of  the  pitchers 
frequently  attaining  8  inches.  It  is  a  most  beantifiii  fonn, 
and  is  highly  deserving  of  cultivation  owing  to  its  free  growth 
and  numerous  pitchers  produced. 

Nepenthes  require  a  soil  composed  of  two^tfalxds  fibrovt  peat 
to  one  of  sphagnum  moss,  and  are  best  grown  in  baskets,  as 
they  can  be  then  seen  to  the  best  advanti^  and  being  saper- 
ficial  rooters,  provided  water  is  liberally  supplied,  a  basket  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  a  pot.  The  temperature  during 
summer  should  be  about  70^,  and  should  not  ndl  below  66^  in 
winter,  except  for  N.  distillatoria,  which  endures  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  any  other.  Moisture  must  at  all  times  be  freely 
supplied,  as  they  thrive  in  a  high  and  moist  temperature^  and 
are  therefore  adapted  for  the  stove  or  Ordud  house. 


EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS. 

The  article  on  this  tree  in  your  last  issue  may  perhaps  be 
usefully  supplemented  by  the  record  of  last  winter's  experience 
in  8oxith  Devon.  Of  some  six  specimens  all  survived,  though 
beds  of  Echeverias  which  had  stood  for  yean  were  destroyed, 
and  Orange  trees  protected  with  canvas  awnings  were  seriously 
injured  by  the  frost.  The  survival  of  the  Bnealyptos  I  atln- 
bute  to  the  fact  that  they  were  two  years  old ;  for  although  in 
some  cases  the  growth  of  last  summer  was  killed  they  all  broke 
out  again  from  the  old  wood,  some  close  down  to  the  roots.  It 
would  therefore  seem  important  that  anyone  wishing  to  accli- 
matise these  beautiful  shrubs  should  only  plunge  them  in  large 
pots  for  the  first  year,  taking  them  indoors  (a  shed  would 
suffice),  during  their  first  winter.  Even  in  more  extreme 
climates  I  cannot  help  fancying  they  migfat  be  preserved 
through  the  winter  by  the  simple  expedient  of  twisting  hay- 
bands  round  their  stems,  which  would  than  almost  certainly 
break  out  again  in  tiie  spring.  Their  growtb  is  so  vapid  that 
it  is  but  for  a  very  short  time  that  their  apfHuanoe  would  be 
unsightly. 

With  regard  to  the  dillisrent  varieties,  liesMi.  TTamc  and 
Schmidt  of  Erfurt  seem  to  keep  the  seeds  of  ataiost  ail  exoq>t 
E.  citriodora  and  E.  Qunnii ;  but  out  of  thosa  I  ptoeured  from 
them  several  (including  B.  amygdalina)  failed  to  geminate, 
probably  because  the  seed  was  oM.  E.  oalophylln  seems  a 
promising  species,  and  fresh  seed  can  be  ommed  of  Ux, 
Thompson  of  Ipswich.  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Chekna  snnp^  seed 
of  several  species,  and  Mr.  Bull  offers  plants  of  K  cimodonu 
— H.  J.  BiDDEB,  SMe  Sbmmf,  Dmrtmomth, 

I  WBITE  to  inform  you  that  serreral  trees  of  lEimiyptes 
globulus  that  seemed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  late  sewie 
winter  are  now  beginning  to  put  out  shoots  from  the  stenv  just 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Perhaps  those  in  other  localities 
may  do  the  same  in  time.— J.  Boubke,  Vicar  qfKUmeadoWy 
Waterford, 

MuLCHiNa  Peas.— The  advice  given  by  Mr.  Elliot  at  page 
441  is  as  sound  as  any  that  ^ssibly  could  be  given  on  Pea 
culture,  and  those  who  put  it  m  practice  may  depend  on  being 
well  repaid  for  thai  extra  labour  if  the  remainder  of  this 
summer  (?)  should  prove  exoeseively  hot  and  dry.  I  believe 
many  who  would  mulch  their  Peas  are  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  want  of  material ;  and  to  such  I  wouldsay,  Qrass  from 
lawnsi  which  noaiij  everybody  can  seouie  at  tliis  season  of 


the  year,  is  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  anytiiing  that  can  be 
used.— A  Kitchen  GABDBinsB. 


THE  SOUTH  ESSEX  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 

SHOW.— June  12th. 

Thb  annual  Exhibition  of  this  prosperous  Society  was  held  in 
the  picturesque  grounds  of  J.  Gk  Barclay,  Esq.,  Knott's  Green, 
Leyton,  the  weather  in  the  afternoon  proving  extremely  favour- 
able. The  numaroas  visitors  greatly  appfecuted  the  kindness 
of  the  proprietor  in  throwing  (»en  his  beautiful  and  extensive 
garden  to  tneir  inspection,  and  the  attraction  of  the  Flower  Show 
was  oonsiderablj[  increased  by  two  excellent  bands.  The  exhibits 
were  contained  in  two  tents,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plants 
in  the  large  marguee  was  very  good,  and  reflected  great  credit 
on  tfaeSeoetaryylCr.  GooE.  The  tent  was  well  filled,  and  the  com- 
petition in  some  cases  was  rather  brisk. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  partienlarly  good,  and  in  the 
class  for  ei^t  specimens  Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to  J.  O.  Barclay, 
Esq.,  caniea  off  the  first  prize  with  handsome  and  healthy  plants  •, 
Mr.  Boaas,  gMsta&er  to  D.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Havering,  being  a 
good  seeond ;  and  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitboum,  iSq., 
Uiird  with  small  plants.  For  four  plants  Mr.  Monk  gained  the 
first  prise  with  good  specimens.  Azalea  Brilliant  being  very 
beantifnlj  Mr.  Bradley,  gardener  to  E.  Coope,  Esq.,  Brentwood, 
and  Mr.  Fisher,  gardener  to  Bev.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Wanstead,  follow- 
ing in  the  order  mentioned. 

Orohids  were  more  nnmerons  and  in  better  condition  than  those 
generally  seen  here.  For  a  collection  of  six  Mr.  Douglas  was 
awarded  the  fiat  price,  his  groups  containing  extremely  good 
specimens  of  Orchis  foliosa,  Leelia  purpurata,  and  Epidendrum 
vitellinum.  M^.  Walter,  gardener  to  A.  Berwick,  Esq.,  Waltham- 
stow,  was  seoond,  one  ^ant  of  Dendrobium  nobile  being  profusely 
flowered.  J.  B.  Scott,  JSsq.,  Walthamstow,  was  placed  third :  Mr. 
E.  Cox  being  awarded  an  extra  prize.  For  three  plants  Mr.  Monk, 
gardener  to  B.  Fowler,  Esq.,  ijeytonstone.  was  first  ;  and  Mr. 
Walter  reoeired  an  extra  prize  for  a  collection  including  the 
pecnliar  Masdevallia  Backhonsiana  and  a  pretty  white  small- 
flowered  Angmcma  from  the  Comoro  Islands. 

Pelarsoniums  were  numerous  but  rather  scant  of  blooms,  except 
in  Mr,  Donald's  first-prize  collection  of  six  fancy  varieties,  which 
wsie  well  grown  and  covered  with  fiowers,  Ellen  Beck  and  Mrs.  A. 
Wfggan  behig  remarkable.  Mr.  Bones  was  second  in  the  same 
claw.  For  six  dx>w  varieties  Mr.  Day,  gardener  to  W.  Tewsen, 
Beq.,  secured  the  first  position,  being  K>llowed  by  Mr.  S.  Crawley 
of  litjton,  and  Mr.  Donald.  Mr.  Monk  took  the  first  prize  for  the 
only  collection  of  four  show  varieties.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for 
four  H^.  Albiston  was  first  with  small  plants. 

Two  classes  were  pcovided  for  foliage  plants,  six  and  four  Bped" 
mens  respectively.  Mr.  Donald  received  the  premier  awaid  in 
the  former  class  for  a  good  collection,  in  which  Anthnrium  crystal- 
linum  was  very  prominent.  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  good  second,  Mr. 
Monk  and  Mr.  Bones  being  equal  thirds.  Mr.  Bradley  received 
the  first  psme  for  the  only  collection  of  four  plants,  whicn  included 
soaoe  weU-fiown  plants. 

One  ciolloetinii  only  of  Asaless  was  staged  by  Mr.  Donald,  who 
obtained  the  fiiat  prize  with  plants  of  average  merit.  Two  Tery 
good  ooUeotieBS  of  Palms  wen  exhibited  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Bradley,  and  tisey  were  awarded  the  first  and  second  prizes 
respectlTely.  Heaths  were  well  shown,  and  Mr.  Donald's  premier 
oolMotion  was  hiffhly  commeadable,  the  recipients  of  the  second 
and  third  priasa(Mr.  Bones  and  Mr.  Fisher)  also  exhibiting  good 
plants,  l^ere  was  dose  competition  in  the  class  for  six  Coleuses, 
foiur  colleotions  being  stageot,  the  varieties  well  chosen  and  the 
oolouiB  good,  lb:  Monk,  Mr.  FSsher,  and  Mr.  Peters  were  placed 
in  the  ONtor  named.  For  foor  Caladiums  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to 
A.  Giimwood,  Bsq.,  Walthamstow,  was  first  with  well-Brown 
plants  in  l^ianh  pvla*  and  Mr.  Douglas  was  second,  also  with  fine 
speeimens.  but  in  larger  pofea.  lu.  Cox  was  awarded  the  first 
ntise  fSr  tin  only  oaUeotion  in  tiie  amateurs'  class. 

nuanroaa  and  certainly  above  the  average, 


lb:  Donald  baingfimt  with  six  very  even  and  well  flowered  plants, 
foIlowedbT  Mr.  Fostsraad  Mr.  Fenn.  Mr.  Mallett,  |[ardener  to 
H.  OolliSE»'lBBq^  Walthamstow,  secured  the  first  prize  m  the  class 
for  foor  with  small  specimens,  and  Mr.  Foster  was  placed  second. 
The'grenpa^f  plants  exhibited,  although  very  small,  were  elegantly 
arranged  and  included  several  good  specimens. 

In  the  class  for  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  DouRlas  was  first  with 
handsome  specimens,  Mr.  Bones  second,  and  Mr.  Bradley  third ; 
Mr.  Donald  being  first  with  six  plants,  followed  by  Mr.  Monk, 
both  collections  being  good.  An  amateurs'  four  was  staged  by 
Mr.  Abbott  of  WansteiEtd,  who  secured  the  first  prize  with  pretty 
plants.  For  British  Ferns  Mr.  Walter  was  first  with  fine  Lastreas 
and  Athyrinms.  In  the  class  for  twelve  and  twen^-four  bunches 
of  cut  flowers  there  were  several  competitors :  Mr.  J.  BeynoMs, 
jun.,  Leyton,  being  flrst  in  the  former,  and  Mr.  Douglas  in  the 
latter.  Hi.  Boder,  gardener  to  0.  Hanburr,  Esq.,  Brentwood, 
was  first  with  twenty-four  cut  Boses  in  excellent  condition.  Hie 
table  deoorati<ms,  batten-holes,  Ac.,  were   good,  and  Mesin. 
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Abbott,  Soder,  Day,  and  Fo0ter  were  the  chief  prizetakers.  Four 
pretty  mmiatare  designs  for  a  flower  garden  were  exhibited ;  Mr. 
Oiawlejbeiog  awarded  the  first  prize,  Hr.  Peters  the  second, 
Mr.  Honk  the  third,  and  Mr.  Daj  an  extra  prize.  Mr.  B.  B. 
WOliams,  Upper  Hollowaj,  staged  an  interesting  gronp  of  stove 
pla&ts  ana  Orchids  which  was  greatly  admired. 

The  fmit  was  not  first  rate,  nor  yet  very  abundant.  The  only 
ooUection  in  the  class  for  White  G-rapes  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  who  obtainsd  the  first  prize ;  and  in  the  class  for  Black 
Giapee  Mr.  Bones  was  first  with  three  good  bunches,  and  Mr. 
Douglas  second.  For  a  dish  of  Strawberries  Mr.  Douglas  was 
first  with  extremely  fine  fruits  of  Auguste  Nioaise,  and  Mr. 
Smith  second.  Mr.  Bones,  the  only  exhibitor,  was  first  with  one 
good  Melon.  There  were  five  entries  in  the  class  for  a  brace  of 
Gnonmbers,  Mr.  Mallett  being  placed  first,  Mr.  Douglas  second, 
and  Mr.  Monk  third. 

Vegetables  were  tolerably  well  shown  both  in  the  amateurs'  and 
open  classes,  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Monk  securing  the  chief 
prises  for  the  collections. 


THE   PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW. 

I  AM  one  of  those  who  desire  to  see  a  repetition  of  the  great 
Intern  atiopid  Horticultural  Exhibition  of  1866,  and  I  admire 
the  enexgy  that  has  been  displayed  by  Mr.  Wills  in  his  endea- 
▼onr  to  bring  about  such  an  event.  It  is  quite  eyident  that 
the  standing  Oommittee  do  not  intend  to  moye,  and  no  one  can 
find  fault  with  them  if  they  do  not  see  their  way  at  present  to 
carry  out  the  Show  to  a  successful  issue.  As  Mr.  Wills  is  so 
strongly  conyinced  that  be  can  do  what  the  Committee  cannot 
do,  and  if  he  is  so  strongly  backed  as  he  says  he  is  with  sup- 
porters, why  does  not  Mr.  Wills  take  the  initiatiye,  form  ms 
own  conunittee,  start  a  subscription  list,  and  convince  the 
pttblic  that  the  thing  can  be  done  7  I  will  undertake  to  say 
that,  if  Mr.  Wills  will  do  this,  he  will  meet  with  many  wlUine 
woxicers  ;  and  when  the  public  see  that  he  is  in  earnest,  and 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  the  Show  being  carried 
ont,  they  will  support  him.  But  so  long  as  Mr.  Wills  confines 
hinaself  to  writing  letters  which  have  no  point  in  them,  calling 
meetings  at  which  there  is  no  organisation,  and  talking  about 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  with  as  much  glib- 
ness  as  if  pounds  were  pence,  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance 
fhat  be  wul  either  do  anything  himself  or  induce  any  influ- 
ential body  of  men  to  co-operate  with  him.  A  courteous  but 
gnazded  letter  from  the  f^oe  of  Wales's  Secretary,  and  a 
letter  from  Her  Majesty's  GommissionerB  stipulating  that 
they  are  to  have  25  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  are  no  guarantees 
for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Wills's 
Ihrst  subscription  list. — Old  OoMHrrTESMAN. 


BRITISH  PLANTS.— No.  1. 

It  la  much  to  be  regretted  that  botany  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood by  title  youn^  gardeners  of  the  present  day  as  it  was  by 
tiieir  forefathers  m  the  time  of  George  lY.  It  is  true  that 
most  laTge  towns  have  their  naturalists'  society,  wherein  botany 
is  studied  in  conjunction  with  other  sciences  ;  but  it  is  often 
rather  as  an  adjunct  to  the  others  than  as  possessing  any  parti- 
cular attraction  in  itself,  and  the  excursions  into  the  country 
made  by  such  bodies  have  often  other  objects  in  view  than  the 
diBcovery  of  rare  British  plants.  It  must  be  admitted  an  ex- 
pedition to  long  distances  by  young  gardeners  for  the  sake  of 
securing  some  scarce  native  plant  is  of  rare  occurrence  at  the 
present  time,  although  it  was  a  frequent  practice  when  the 
present  centniy  had  only  reached  its  second  decade.  This 
appears  to  be  due  to  several  causes,  the  first  being  the  dis- 
regard, amounting  almost  to  contempt,  thrown  on  the  Linnaean 
system  of  botany  by  those  who  assume  to  be  our  leaders  at  the 
present  day,  to  which  may  be  added  the  difficulty  of  mastering 
the  details  of  the  system  they  profess  to  teach.  These  causes 
have  resulted  in  confining  a  knowledge  of  botany  to  the  limited 
few  who  have  leisure  or  means  to  mi^e  it  their  study,  shutting 
out  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  the  ordinary  young  gardener  of  only 
moderate  education.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Linnsean  system 
does  not  teach  enough,  but  it  enabled  our  fathers  to  ascertain 
the  names  and  class  of  many  plants,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
working  gardeners  who  have  not  time  to  pursue  investigation 
farther.  This  subject  is  more  suited  to  a  younger  person  than 
myself,  and  one  whose  eyesight  is  clearer,  for  nothing  requires 
a  better  use  of  this  organ  than  an  investigation  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  plants ;  but  I  will  here  leave  Sie  subject  and  pro- 
eeed  to  give  a  slight  outline  of  some  few  native  plants  that 
•wen  in  my  yomiger  days  sought  for  and  admired  by  those  to  ^ 


whom  a  long  walk  was  no  hardship,  and  even  the  difficulties 
or  adventures  of  the  route  only  added  zest  thereto. 

WATEB  PLANT6. 

Nymphaa  alha  (the  Water  Lily),  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  wild  plants,  and  the  flowers  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  exotic  plant.  Everybody  knows  where 
it  is  to  be  found,  but  everyone  is  not  aware  that  its  stems  attain 
to  such  a  large  size  as  they  do  when  fully  developed.  In  trans- 
planting this  popular  aquatic  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  por- 
tion of  the  stem ;  and  it  is  not  the  most  easy  plant  in  the 
world  to  remove  with  success. 

ButoTMts  umbellatvs. — This  is  certainly  not  so  abundant  as 
the  Water  Lily,  and  perhaps  does  not  exist  in  such  deep  water, 
but  when  in  flower  it  is  very  pretty,  and  being  the  only  plant 
usually  met  with  in  the  ninth  class  of  the  Linnsean  system  it 
used  to  be  much  sought  after.  I  have  met  with  it  in  ditehes, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  common,  and  certainly  less  so  in  the 
south  of  England  than  in  the  north.  The  common  name  is 
Flowering  Bush,  and  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  ornamental 
water,  its  spear-shaped  leaves  contrasting  weU  with  the  broad 
expanded  foliage  of  the  Nympheea. 

ALPINE  PILOTS. 

I/yoqpodium  Selago, — This  conspicuous  plant  is,  I  believe^ 
now  included  in  the  genus  Selaginella  ;  but  at  the  time  when 
I  became  first  acquainted  with  it  it  was  a  Lycopodium,  and 
certainly  the  most  singular  one  in  the  family.  When  found 
in  its  natural  habitat  it  resembles  a  small  branchy  sprig  of  a 
Conifer  or  Cypress  stuck  into  the  closely-shaven  grass  often 
met  with  in  elevated  districts ;  at  least  it  was  found  very 
plentifully  so  growing  on  the  hillsides  and  tops  of  the  Cross 
Fell  range  of  the  Cumberland  hUls,  every  plant  standing  up 
several  inches  above  the  grass  and  showing  themselves  to  great 
advantage.  I  have  often  wondered  that  it  has  not  been  intro- 
duced into  some  cultivated  fernery ;  but  perhaps,  like  some 
other  alpine  plant,  it  may  not  easily  conform  to  tiie  restraints 
of  cultivation.  Of  its  medicinal  qualities  I  know  but  little,, 
but,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  I  should  say  that  it 
is  avoided  by  the  mountain  sheep,  and  may  possibly  be  bitter 
or  astringent. 

Saxifra^a  qppositi/olia. — This  plant,  although  found  in  the 
range  of  mountains  as  the  above,  I  confess  to  have  never  found 
wild,  but  I  know  it  is  found  so,  and  is  often  sought  for  by 
those  ambitious  of  discovering  showy  choice  British  plants. 
It  also  bears  cultivation  better  than  many  other  plants  found 
in  a  wild  state.  Its  highly  coloured  blossoms  resemble  some 
of  the  dwarf  Phloxes.  It  was  never  my  good  fortune  to  find 
it  in  flower  in  its  wild  haunts,  and  it  is  not  easily  discovered 
at  other  times.  I  believe  it  is  found  in  fully  exposed  situa- 
tions ;  and  I  may  add  here  that  the  Lycopodium  mentioned 
above  was  growing  in  as  fully  exposed  a  situation  as  could  be 
imagined  anywhere. 

Simifraga  caspitosa, — There  seems  some  difficulty  in  accu- 
rately defining  the  various  species  of  the  mossy  class  of  this 
genus,  as  S.  hlrta,  S.  muscoides,  and  some  others  so  nearly 
resemble  each  other  that  I  feel  at  a  loss  to  be  fully  certain 
which  one  I  found  growing  in  a  position  only  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  Lycopodium  already  noticed,  only  instead 
of  growing  amongst  the  grass  on  the  plain  turf  it  was  gene- 
rally by  the  side  of  stones,  over  which  it  spread  very  closely, 
and  presented  as  beautiful  evergreen  as  could  be  wished  for 
by  the  most  fastidious  lovers  of  carpet  bedding  of  the  present 
time,  and  equalling  the  brightest  green  that  can  be  found  in  vege- 
tation, retaining  its  colour  even  in  midwinter. — J.  ROBSON. 


THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW. 

This  day  (June  16th)  I  have  received  my  form  of  entry  for 
this  Bose  Show.  By  the  21st— that  is,  next  Saturday,  the 
entry  must  be  in  the  Secretary's  hands.  Is  it  too  late  to  ask 
him  and  tiie  General  Committee  to  reconsider  the  matter  of 
the  fixtures?  As  I  write  now  the  Bose  Lanuirque,  which 
blooms  with  me  often  in  March,  being  against  a  warm 
chimney,  is  just  coming  into  bloom.  The  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses,  the  few  I  have,  are  hardly  large  enough  for  dis- 
budding. I  am  aware  that  my  friend  Mr.  Baker  is  in  a  much 
more  forward  state,  but  his  plaee  is  walled  in  on  all  sides  but 
the  south,  and  a  more  sheltered  spot  could  not  be  imagined* 
Judging  by  my  own  trees,  unless  there  is  a  rapid  change  in 
the  weather  I  do  not  see  how  the  nurserymen  can  possibly 
exhibit  Is  it  too  late  to  reconsider  the  matter?  Shows  at 
the  Palace  have  so  often  been  spoilt  by  the  early  fixture  that 
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I  fear  the  National  Show  will  be  rained  unless  the  date  is 
changed.  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  what  I  write,  as  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  show  unless  I  can  cut  twelve  good  Teas.  I 
only  write  in  behalf  of  the  Society  and  of  the  general  exhibitors. 
— Wyld  Savage. 

THE  DATES  OF  ROSE  SHOWS. 

As  the  backwardness  of  the  season  has  led  to  many  changes 
In  the  fixtures  of  Rose  shows  I  subjoin  a  list. 

Farninghom Wednesday,  Jane  2fith. 

Maidstone Thursday,  Juno  S6th. 

Bxockham Tburaday,  June  26th. 

National  (Crystal  Palace)    Saturday,  June  28th. 

Torquay Tuesday,  July  Ist. 

Heigate Wednesday,  July  2nd. 

Canterbury Thursday,  July  Srd. 

Oxford   Thursday,  July  Srd. 

Alexandra  Falaoe   Saturday,  July  6th. 

Boyal  HorUonltarol  Society  Tuesday,  July  8th. 

Norwich    Wednesday,  July  9th. 

National  (Maidenhead) Saturday,  July  12th. 

I^k  Tuesday,  July  18th. 

West  of  England Wednesday,  July  16th. 

Birmingham Thursday,  July  17th. 

Newton  Stewart Friday,  July  25th. 

Helensburgh Saturday,  July  26th. 

— D^  Deal, 

FORCING  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

In  preparing  Strawberry  plants  for  forcing  I  can  confidently 
xecommend  the  following  system :  —  I  divest  the  runners  as 
early  in  July  as  possible  by  using  the  trowel  to  lift  the  strongest 
and  best  rooted,  potting  &em  in  3-inch  pots  in  good  loam.  I 
place  them  in  a  close  frame  for  about  three  weeks  until  they  fill 
the  pots  with  roots  ;  I  then  give  them  their  final  potting,  shifting 
the  plants  into  6«inch  pots  in  a  mixture  of  fresh  loam  and 
decomposed  horse  droppings,  the  pots  being  well  drained  and 
the  soil  made  firm.  I  again  place  them  in  cool  frames,  where 
they  remain  tiU  required  for  forcing,  never  allowing  the  plants 
to  suffer  by  want  of  water.  I  draw  out  successions  as  required, 
commencing  in  January,  the  plants  being  placed  in  the  vineries 
on  shelves  close  to  the  glass.  I  prefer  standing  the  pots  in 
saucers,  as  we  find  it  quite  sufficient  to  water  the  plants  once 
a  day.  Our  time  is  too  much  occupied  with  other  plants,  &c., 
to  water  twice  a  day ;  in  fact,  I  find  if  the  Strawberry  plants 
are  watered  well  daUy,  and  the  saucers  filled  at  &e  same  time, 
it  is  all  the  plants  require,  especially  in  a  season  like  the  pro- 
sent  one.  when  they  are  showing  bloom  1  give  them  liquid 
manure  eveir  alternate  day.  I  think  if  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents adopt  this  method  they  will  not  only  find  it  the 
quickest  way  of  preparing  Strawberries  for  forcing,  but  satis- 
&ctoiy  results  will  be  attained.  The  best  varieties  and  the 
only  sorts  I  force  are  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Keen's 
Seedling.— H.  C.  Oqle,  The  Gardens,  Tumicorth, 

WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

rtfief.-— Let  there  be  no  delay  in  thinning  late  Grapes ;  and  in 
order  to  secure  large  and  high-finished  berries  thin  them  well, 
especially  in  the  interior  of  the  bunches,  and  do  not  overcrop,  as 
Vines  that  are  overburdened  never  finish  their  fruit  well,  and  it  is 
inferior  in  keeping  qualities.  Outside  borders,  now  that  the  weather 
Is  more  favourable,  should  be  well  watered  and  mulched  with 
short  material,  so  as  to  attract  the  roots  to  titie  surface ;  for  to 
allow  the  border  to  get  dry  at  the  surface  causes  the  roots  to 
strike  down  in  quest  of  moisture,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  a 


cold  wet  season  the  Vines  start  very  badly  :  the  bunches,  instead 
of  elongating,  curl,  twist,  and  wither,  or  if  they  escape  that  the 
bunches  ar^  often  spoiled  through  shanking.   Neglect  m  watering 


the  borders  and  mulching^  especially  where  the  Vines  are  carrying  a 
heavy  crop,  is  not  only  disastrous  to  the  present  crop  but  induces 
red  spider  and  the  premature  ripening  of  the  foliage,  and  injuri- 
ously affects  next  year's  crop  of  fruit.  The  cold  nights  will  still 
necessitate  the  use  of  fire ;  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  let  the  fires 
out  now  and  have  to  fire  hard  later  on  to  get  the  fruit  ripe.  All 
late  Grapes  thrive  in  a  high  temperature  with  abundant  food  in 
liquid  form  both  at  the  roots  and  m  the  atmosphere.  Fires  should 
be  employed  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  65<*  to  70^  at  night, 
and  70«  to  76®  by  day  in  duU  weather.  Admit  a  little  air  at  first, 
and  increase  the  ventilation  with  the  temperature,  allowing  an 
advance  to  86**  or  90**,  closing  the  house  at  80?  or  even  85°, 
damping  the  paths,  Ac,  well  at  closing  and  again  before  nightfall. 
Provide  a  little  ventilation  the  last  thing  at  night,  which  will 
prevent  a  vitiated  atmosphere  and  allow  of  the  foliage  drying  in 
the  morning  by  the  time  the  sun  acts  powerfully.  Late  Grapes 
SensKally  are  backward,  hence  the  desirability  of  making  the 


most  of  the  solar  heat  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat  as  may 
be  necessary.  Allow  all  the  foliage  that  can  be  fully  exposed  to 
light,  but  when  the  space  is  fairly  covered  keep  the  shoots 
closely  pinched.  Avoid  cold  draughts  or  sudden  depressions  of 
temperature,  the  most  prolific  causes  of  rust.  Newl;^  planted 
Vines  growing  freely  should  have  all  the  foliage  practicable  re- 
tained 80  as  to  promote  root-action,  and  Uiey  must  oe  encouraged 
by  copious  waterings  and  mulchings  so  as  to  keep  them  on  the 
surface.  Close  early  on  fine  afternoons  andsvringe  freely.  Where 
the  Grapes  are  ripe  admit  air  freely  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able, not  allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  below  66**  at  nights 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — A  deficiency  of  water  at  the  roots  is 
a  prolific  source  of  red  spider,  the  want  of  surface  mulchings 
causing  the  roots  to  descend,  and  long-jointed  wood  results,  which 
is  accompanied  by  ^m,  and  frait  that  may  set  right  enougn  but  is 
cast  when  stoninff.  Mulch  all  borders  with  2  inches  of  short  maniue, 
and  water  liberally.  These  remarks  apply  more  espedaUy  to  inside 
borders,  but  during  dry  hot  weather  the  outside  borders  should  be 
well  watered  and  mulcned.  If  the  trees  are  weak  and  carrying  a  fall 
crop  a  sprinkling  of  guano  over  the  borders  prior  to  each  watering 
will  be  an  advantage,  and  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  against  red 
spider.  When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  in  the  earliest  house  admit 
all  the  air  practicable,  keeping  the  moveable  lights  open  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  if  the  hghts  can  be  taken  off  it  may  be  done 
after  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  of  free  ventilation.  The  foliage 
must  be  kept  free  of  red  spider  by  syringing,  and  if  there  be  any 
scale  syringe  with  paraffin  at  the  rate  of  a  wineglassful  to  four 
gallons  of  water,  keeping  it  thoroughly  mixed  during  application 
by  svringing  alternately  into  the  liquid  and  over  the  trees*  Any 
weaxly  trees  may  have  an  application  of  liquid  manure  or  guano, 
which  will  assist  the  trees  to  matnre  the  buds  for  next  season. 
Trees  with  the  fruit  ripening  must  not  be  syring^,  but  a  moderate 
moisture  should  be  maintained  until  the  rmit  is  ripening,  water- 
ing copiously  at  the  roots  and  admitting  air  liberally.  In  gather- 
ing Peaches  great  care  is  necessary,  as  the  least  pressnre  makes  a 
mark  and  spoils  their  appearance.  A  piece  of  wadding  should  be 
held  in  the  hand  and  the  fruit  removed  by  eentle  pressure,  and 
being  then  laid  gently  in  a  padded  shallow  basket.  Former  in- 
structions must  still  be  attended  to  in  succession  houses ;  guarding 
against  overcrowding  the  foliage  and  overcropping,  syringing  fre- 
quently to  keep  down  red  spic^r,  and  tying-m  and  regulating  the 
snoots^  removmg  any  leaves  overhang^g  or  shading  the  froit 
when  it  commences  to  colour,  so  that  it  may  have  the  full  benefit 
of  sun  and  air. 

Cherry  House. — ^As  soon  as  the  Cherries  are  all  gathered  syringe 
the  trees  promptly,  as  the  abstention  from  syringing  during  ripen- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Cherries  facilitates  the  increase  of  red 
spider :  and  if  the  trees  are  much  infested,  or  there  be  any  tiaoe  of 
black  fly,  apply  an  insecticide — 8  ozs.  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water 
with  a  pint  of  tobacco  juice  to  each  nllon,  and  if  necessary  fumi- 
gate, as  it  is  important  the  black  fly  as  well  as  red  spider  be 
thoroughly  eradicated.  Admit  air  freely,  and  when  the  trees  are 
thoroughly  hardened  remove  the  moveable  lights  altogether,  the 
rains  and  refreshing  dew  being  good  against  red  spider  and  im- 
prove the  buds  wonderfully.  There  must  not  be  any  deficien(rfof 
water  at  the  roots,  trees  m  -pota  being  kept  well  supplied.  The 
syringing  of  Plum  trees  must  cease  when  the  fruit  oommenoes  to 
colour,  as  it  is  liable  to  crack  if  continued  after  that  time,  and  is 
destructive  both  of  bloom  and  quality.  Afford  liquid  manure  to 
the  roots  whenever  the  necessitv  for  watering  arises,  and  give  it  so 
as  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  sou.  A  mulching  of  short  manure  will 
assist  the  fruit  m  swelling  by  inducing  active  roots  at  the  surface, 
and  will  maintain  the  soil  in  an  equable  condition  as  to  moisture. 

Fi^s. — ^The  flrst  crop  being  gathered  senerous  treatment  will  be 
required  to  enable  the  trees  to  swell  uie  second  crop,  syringing 
twiee  a  day  to  keep  red  spider  in  check,  and  affording  liquid 
manure  when  watering  is  necessary,  trees  in  pots  requiring  it 
daily,  and  those  in  boraers  once  or  twice  a  week  aooordmg  to  the 
vigour  of  the  trees  and  extent  of  the  rooting  area,  those  with 
borders  of  limited  extent  requiring  it  more  frequently  than  those 
with  the  roots  less  restricted.  The  second  crop  should  be  thmned 
where  thickly  set  before  the  Fi^  are  the  size  of  Walnuts,  and  in 
thinning  reserve  the  largest  fruit  at  the  base  of  the  shoots.  Trees 
in  pots  should  be  mulched  with  rich  material.  When  the  fruit 
commences  to  ripen  in  the  succession  or  latest  house  a  free  circu- 
lation of  warm  dry  air  should  be  afforded,  which  is  essential  to 
high  quality,  not  less  so  being  the  tying-in  and  regulating  of  the 
shoots  by  thinning  and  stopping,  so  as  to  afford  the  miit  the 
benefit  of  all  the  light  practicable.  Trees  in  pots  coming  on  for 
next  season's  early  forcing  must  not  on  any  account  be  neglected 
or  they  will  disappoint  the  grower.  They  must  have  all  the  ligl^ 
possible,  and  not  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  glass  than  is 
necessaiy  for  their  growth,  keeping  them  weU  syringed  and  sup- 
plied with  liquid  manure  so  as  to  secure  sturdy  growth^  and  when 
the  growth  is  complete  they  may  be  placed  outdoors  m  a  sunny 
comer  to  ripen  the  wood,  or  rather  to  induce  rest ;  all  fruit  trees, 
especially  those  for  very  early  forcing,  requiring  to  have  the  wood 
matured  early. 

Cucumbers.'— Bo  soon  as  the  night  temperature  can  be  maintained 
from  falling  below  66**  fire  heat  may  be  dispensed  with,  mnoii 
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being  effected  b^  early  closing.  Continue  to  look  oyer  the  plants 
weekly,  well  thinning-out  the  old  growths,  and  giving  copious 
supplies  of  liquid  manure  twice  a  week.  Only  syringe  in  the 
afternoon,  as  with  bright  weather  morning  syringing  is  often  the 
cause  of  much  mischief  to  the  foliage.  Maintain  a  good  moisture 
in  the  honse  all  through  the  day.  Night  coverings  will  not  now 
be  necessarv  for  pits  and  frames,  closmg  at  8  to  4  P.M.,  assisting 
plants  in  full  bearing  with  liquid  manure,  taking  care  not  to  wet  the 
foliage.  Bemove  bad  leaves  as  well  as  esuianstM  growths,  thinning 
the  shoots  once  a  week,  stopping  the  growths  at  one  or  two  joints 
beyond  the  fruit ;  and  when  the  plants  are  enfeebled  by  bearing 
top-dress  with  lump^  loam,  and  layer  some  of  the  younger  growths 
at  a  joint,  from  which  roots  will  be  emitted  and  strengtnen  the 
succeeding  growths. 

FLOWBR  GARDBN. 

The  planting  of  the  beds  and  borders  being  completed  the  work 
of  this  department  will  subside  into  the  usual  routme  of  watering, 
pegg^g,  removing  dead  or  useless  flowers,  and  keeping  the  surface 
loose  so  as  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants,  mulching  Yiolas, 
Verbenas,  and  Calceolarias  with  some  decomposed  dung  so  as  to 
promote  continuity  of  growth  and  flowering.  Seedling  perennials 
should  be  pricked  out  so  as  to  induce  bushy  habit,  and  multiply 
the  roots  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  transplanted  with  greater 
safety.  If  not  already  done  make  a  last  sowing  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Mignonette,  and  other  hardy  annuals.  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks 
must  have  plenty  of  water,  mulching  the  surface  with  short  manure ; 
stake  the  plants  securely,  and  restrict  Hollyhocks  intended  for 
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delayed  or  the  plants  not  having  done  well  from  former  sowings. 
Boses  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  mulching  with  decomposed 
manure  and  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure.  Herbaceous  borders 
will  now  require  constant  attention  in  staking  and  tying  the  various 
plants  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Avoid  the  bundling  system,  as 
it  prevents  the  plants  being  seen  to  advantage,  the  stems  become 
drawn,  and  many  of  the  principal  leaves  are  destroyed.  Each 
shoot  should  be  secured  to  a  stake  separately,  or  if  only  one  stake 
is  employed  the  different  branches  should  be  looped  up  so  that 
each  may  have  light  and  present  a  more  natural  appearance.  The 
larger  plants  will  be  much  benefited  by  thinning,  removing  the 
weakest  shoots,  thereby  concentrating  the  strength  in  those  re- 
maining, inducing  finer  heads  of  bloom.  The  hoe  and  rake  should 
be  run  frequently  over  the  ground  to  destroy  weeds  and  ^ve  a 
neat  appearance.  Annuals  sown  in  masses  should  be  well  thinned 
out,  or  thev  will  have  a  weedv  appearance,  as  neither  plants  nor 
flowers  will  come  to  their  full  size  and  development.  The  stock 
of  plants  for  spring  bedding  will  now  require  attention.  Prim- 
roses, Polvanthuses,  and  Auriculas  should  be  divided  and  planted 
upon  a  shady  border,  also  double  Daisies,  keeping  them  well 
supplied  with  moisture.  Arabis  and  Anbrietias  with  Myosotis 
dissitiflora  strike  readily  from  cuttings  upon  a  shady  bolder,  or 
rooted  divisions  may  be  emploved.  Cuttings  of  Pansies  and  Violas 
may  also  be  rooted  sucoessrully  on  a  shady  border.  The  cuttings 
should  be  taken  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  and  when  rooted 
should  be  stopped  so  as  to  induce  well-branched  plants.  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas,  and  Ealmias  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  should 
have  every  flower  stem  and  seed  pod  removed  alike  for  neatness 
and  increasing  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  ren^oving  any  loose  or 
straggling  shoots  if  necessary,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  of 
growth.  Mow  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  the  gnaa  in  good 
order,  with  the  edges  neatly  trimmed,  the  walks  free  of  weeds  and 
well  rolled.  Climbers  should  be  looked  over  frequently,  thinning 
the  growths  where  too  crowded,  and  securing  by  tying  or  nailing, 
affording  copious  supplies  of  water  to  plants  in  dry  borders,  espe- 
cially Roses,  and  feeding  with  liquid  manure  with  a  view  to  con- 
tinmty  of  flowering,  removing  decayed  flowers,  Ao, 
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Greenhotae. — Fuchsias  that  commence  flowering  early  should  be 
well  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  and  well  syringed  overhead 
ever^  day  to  keep  down  thrips  and  red  spider.  Plants  that  are 
required  for  late  Au^t  or  early  September  flowering  if  now 
plunged  out  of  doors  m  ashes  in  a  sheltered  position — ^but  where 
they  will  receive  all  the  sun  and  light  possible,  stopping  the  shoots 
as  they  reauire  it — will  make  compact  growth  and  flower  more 
profusely  than  if  continued  under  glass  all  the  time.  About  a 
month  before  they  are  required  in  flower  they  should  be  replaced 
under  glass,  well  attended  to  with  water  ana  liquid  manure,  and 
be  properly  trained.  Small  plants  that  were  struck  this  spring 
should  be  potted-on  as  they  rec^uire  it  and  be  kept  in  a  light  airy 
house  or  pit,  watered  and  s^rmging  them  free^  to  keep  down 
insects,  and  stopping  as  required  to  mduce  well-nimished  plants. 
Young  plants  of  Ealosanthes  intended  for  next  yesu's  flowering 
should  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  the  full  sun  and  be  well  sup- 
plied with  water^  and  if  m  small  pots  plunge  them  in  ashes  to 
Srevent  their  drymg  up  too  quickly,  allowing  them  to  remain  out- 
^  oors  until  the  early  part  of  September.  Plants  that  are  coming 
into  flower  should  be  neatly  tiea,  and  as  the  heads  of  bloom  begin 
to  expand  place  the  plants  in  a  sheltered  position  at  the  north 
Bide  of  ft  wall,  where  tney  will  have  shade  from  mid-day  sun,  which 


will  heighten  the  colours  of  the  flowers  immensely.  AYhen  fully 
open  they  may  be  removed  to  where  they  are  required,  and  shaded 
from  the  sun  so  as  to  prolong  their  flowering.  Veronica  Ander- 
son! and  V.  sallcifolia  are  very  useful  autumn-flowering  plants, 
young  healthy  plants  being  now  potted ;  and  to  keep  the  plants 
dwarf  and  bushy  the  pots  should  be  plunged  outdoors  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  give 
liquid  manure  once  a  week.  Salvia  splendens.  S.  ^esnersafolia, 
and  S.  Heeri  should  be  at  once  placed  m  the  bloommg  pots  and 
plunged  in  ashes  outdoors  to  maintain  more  uniform  moisture 
and  prevent  the  lower  leaves  falling.  Echeveria  retusa  requires 
similar  treatment  to  Ealosanthes,  the  plants  attaining  greater 
vigour  by  being  placed  outdoors,  and  on  receiving  a  moderate 
shift  will  make  good  plants  that  will  flower  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter,  and  are  very  durable.  Double  PrimukM  with  an  inch 
or  so  of  stem  may  be  taken  off  and  potted  sinely  in  small  pots  in 
sandy  loam  and  peat  with  a  fourth  of  sand  ;  placed  in  gentle  heat 
and  kept  moist  they  will  root  freely,  the  flowers  being  more 
serviceable  for  cutting  than  the  single  varieties.  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias  from  seed  this  spring  should  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots  as  they  require  it,  and  receive  their  final  shift  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  sufficiently  advanced.  Tree  Carnations  for  winter 
flowering  should  have  the  flowering  pots,  and  be  plunged  outdoors 
in  a  sheltered  but  sunny  situation,  {fording  liquid  manure  when 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  Petunias  that  were  struck  in  spring 
and  grown  on  will  make  bushy  plants,  and  should  have  their  final 
potting.  6  or  8-inch  pots  are  large  enough,  employing  turfy  loam 
with  a  little  well-decomposed  dun^  or  leaf  soil  and  a  sprinkling  of 
sand.  They  should  have  a  position  in  a  cool  airy  house  or  pit. 
and  if  liberally  treated  will  flower  profusely  later  on.  Seea  oi 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas  should  be  sown  to  raise  plants  for  spring 
flowering.  A  batch  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  now  stopped,  or  if  need 
be  cut  back,  and  encouraged  to  ms^e  growth  in  a  cold  frame, 

getting  when  they  have  broken,  will  with  careful  treatment  flower 
nely,  and  be  very  useful  in  late  summer. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWER& 

Carnations  and  Pkotees. — Probably  no  more  trying  season  has 
been  experienced  for  some  years  by  growers  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  than  that  through  which  we  have  just  now  passed,  at  least 
by  those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  keep  them 
under  glass  until  the  inclement  weather  had  passed  away.  More 
especially  has  this  been  the  case  with  those  who  grow  them  in 
beds,  for  nothing  could  have  been  more  miserable  than  the  aspect 
which  they  presented  after  those  six  months  of  wet,  cold,  frost, 
snow,  and  wmd.  They  have,  however,  much  recovered,  and  from 
henceforth  we  may  hope  they  will  have  a  better  time  oi  it.  They 
are  now  beginning  to  spindle  for  bloom,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  stake  them  if  this  has  not  already  been  done,  and  to  tie  the 
flower  stems  loosely.  The  beds  should  also  be  gently  stirred  and 
a  top-dressing  of  decayed  manure  applied :  this  will  tend  to  keep 
them  cool  and  moist  when  the  warm  weatner  for  which  we  have 
been  so  long  looking  comes,  and  imparts  vigour  to  the  plants 
as*  well.    Green  fly  is  also  apt  to  be  troublesome,  and  as  they 

fenerally  congregate  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoots  they  should 
e  brushed  off  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil :  the  same  treatment 
may  be  pursued  with  those  in  pots. 

uladiolus.-^lt  has  been  difficult  to  keep  the  beds  clear  of  weeds 
owing  to  the  constant  rains,  but  as  soon  as  possible  this  should 
be  done,  and  a  good  coating  of  manure  placed  on  them.  The 
goodness  of  this  will  be  washed  into  the  roots  by  rains  or  watering, 
while  it  will  also  prevent  the  too  great  drying  of  the  surface. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editors  " 
or  to  **  The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Johnson  or 
Dr.  Hogg  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We  request 
that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents, 
as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Books  (A  LincoUuhire  iieckter).— The  **  Cottage  Oazdenen*  Dictionaiy/ 
price  U.  Sd.  from  a  bookseller,  or  7s,  9d.  by  post  from  this  office,  will  afflord 
you  much  and  varied  Information  on  gardening  snbjects. 

Orapbs  Scaldbd  (J.  a.,  ^aye*).— Permit  the  Vine  to  cany  more  folisge 
if  yon  can  do  so  without  overcrowding,  and  admit  air  earlier  in  the  morning. 
The  boose  shonld  not  be  entirely  dosed  at  night,  bat  the  top  lights  should 
be  left  open  about  an  inch.  If  the  scalding  does  not  cease,  smear  the  glass 
over  the  Vine  slightly  with  Umewash. 

Sbedlikg  Paksisb  (IT.  OOdiMlO.— The  flowers  are  of  good  slse  and  varied 
in  colour,  some  of  the  colours  being  very  bright  and  rich.  The  varieties  are 
good  for  border  and  garden  decoration. 

Tea  Robes  (R.  7.).— Mr.  Ecioyde  Claxton's  manual  can  be  obtained  from 
Ur.  W.  Potter,  80,  Exchange  Street,  Liverpool. 

Addresses  (Mrs.  Zoea/0>— Mr.  Edwards,  High  Eoad,  and  Mr.  Gonbert, 
Kilburn  Gate,  Eilbnm. 

Flowebs  in  Wdttbr  ilanoramM*).— It  is  impossible  to  have  "  Pelar- 
goninms,  Fuchsias,  CalceolariM,  and  Boees  in  bloom  from  November  to 
May  "  with  no  cold  pit  or  any  other  place  but  the  greenhouse.  You  may 
have  those  flowers  in  summer,  and  a  few  scarlet  Geraniums  perhaps  in 
winter,  striking  the  cuttings  now  and  keeping  the  plants  dwarf  and  healthy 
throughout  the  summer,  pinching  off  the  flower  trusses  until  the  antumn. 
If  you  had  a  frame  yon  might  grow  a  few  Frimnlasy  Cinerarias^  and  Qyola- 
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mens  for  winter  and  spring,  the  seed  of  which  shonld  be  sown  now.  Ton 
can  try  them  if  yon  choose  with  yoor  present  ooDvenienoes,  bat  yon  will 
probably  bo  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  Chiysantbemams  may  bo  grown 
oat  of  doors  daring  the  summer  for  flowering  In  the  house  in  the  autumn. 
Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  purchased  and  potted  in  October  succeed  with 
little  trouble,  and  are  veiy  cheer^Dll  in  the  spring.  A  Mardcbal  Niel  Rose 
planted  outside  in  the  autumn,  the  growth  being  trained  inside  like  a  Vine, 
might  afford  you  some  beautiful  blooms.  As  your  knowledge  of  gardening 
and  plant  culture  is  so  slight  yon  had  better  flscure  the  aid  of  a  nelghboar- 
ing  gardener,  who  may  be  able  to  give  srou  some  practical  adrioo  on  the 
furnishing  of  your  gremihouse.  The  tomperatuie  of  the  house  in  winter 
should  be  40"^  to  460. 

DOUBLE  WHITE  ZONAL  Pblargomiuus  (FUHM).— Two  of  the  best  that 
we  are  acquainted  Mith  are  Mdlle.  Amelie  Baltet  and  La  Nymphe ;  both 
yarietles  prodnce  fine  trusses  freely,  and  are  highly  worthy  of  cultiyatlon. 

B08S8  IN  F0T8  (A.  T.).—Yon  will  find  practical  notes  by  a  successful 
cnltiTator  in  No*  800  of  vol.  xxxi.  of  the  Journal,  which  can  be  had  from  the 
pnbUsber  on  receipt  of  Ud.  in  postage  stamps.  A  manual  on  the  culture 
of  Tea  Bosss  in  pots,  by  Wr.  Bcroyde  Claxton,  and  recently  advertised  in  the 
Journal,  might  also  afford  you  useful  information. 

Lilt  of  the  Yallet  (/.  n.).—The  spikes  sent  are  recy  fine,  the  flower 
stems  being  stout  and  9  inches  iu  length,  but  the  bells  are  not  quite  so  large 
as  those  of  a  variety  named  Victoria,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Hawkins  of  Twickenham. 

CTPBIPBDIT7M  6PBGTABILB  (/)./>.).— This  beautiful  "slipper"  is  quite 
hardy,  but  is  highly  worthy  of  being  cultivated  in  pots.  When  grown  out 
of  doors  it  should  be  planted  in  a  mass  of  spongy  peat,  the  crowns  being 
placed  4  or  6  Inches  below  the  surface.  When  cultivated  in  pots  the  same 
compost  should  be  employed,  the  pote  being  plunged  in  aslies  iu  a  cool  frame, 
or  be  placed  in  a  light  position  in  the  gieenbouse.  The  plants  require  to  be 
diBlned  efllciently  and  watered  copiously  during  their  season  of  growth,  nor 
must  they  be  allowed  to  become  dnat  diy  during  their  resting  period  in 
winter. 

Stoppinq  Tines  {Surrey). — As  a  rule  the  weaker-growing  shoots  shonld 
be  permitted  to  grow  as  much  as  possible  unchecked,  consistently  with  pre- 
venting the  foliage  being  seriously  overcrowded,  the  stronger  laterals  being 
restricted  in  growth.  Do  not  stop  the  latecala  when  the  Vinos  are  flowering. 
Your  other  question  will  be  answered  next  week. 

Hardwooded  Plants  (A  Young  Oardenery-^l^oim  on  Cape  and  New 
Holland  Plants  will  shortly  be  published,  which  will  afford  you  the  in- 
formation you  require.  You  will  find  instructions  on  the  propagation  and 
culture  of  Acacias,  Chorosemas,  Tetratbecos,  and  numerous  other  plants  in 
our  <*  Qreenhouse  "  manual,  post  free,  lOcf. 

FINE  Apples  not  Frxxitino  {O.A.  L.).—k&  the  plants  are  two  years 
old,  strong  and  healthy,  and  as  they  have  been  recently  kept  dry  and  oool, 
and  yet  do  net  *'show,'*  we  can  only  suggest  that  you  give  them  a  sadden 
and  dedded  check.  Give  no  fire  heat  nor  no  water,  and  open  wide  the  top 
and  front  lights  of  the  house  and  let  them  remain  open  day  and  night  for 
three  weeks,  then  close  the  house,  water  the  plants,  and  afford  top  and 
bottom  heat  with  atmospheric  moisture  freely,  and  many  of  the  plants  will 
probably  throw  up  fruit.  We  have  adopted  this  practice  succewfully,  and 
we  know  the  plan  is  being  tried  now  by  one  of  the  best  gardeners  of  the  day. 

Mildew  on  Vines  {Amatewt  CIretwnter).— in  addition  to  the  means  you 
have  already  adopted  for  eradicating  the  mildew,  that  of  smearing  the  hot- 
water  pipes  with  a  paint  made  of  sulphur  and  soft  soap,  we  can  only  suggest 
that  you  dost  all  the  affected  parts,  berries  and  foliage,  with  dry  sulphur, 
flnt  making  them  slightly  wet  if  necessary,  so  that  the  sulphur  will  adhere 
to  them.  The  sulphur  will  kill  the  mildew,  and  will  not  injure  the  Vines  or 
Grapes.  It  may  remain  on  for  a  few  days,  and  then  be  blown  or  washed 
off.  Do  not  bum  sulphur  in  the  house.  It  is  a  dangerous  practice,  and 
should  only  be  resorted  to  by  those  who  have  learned  how  to  bum  the  sulphur 
without  injnry  to  the  Vines.  You  may  winter  the  pUmts  as  oanal.  They 
have  not  been  the  cause  of  the  mildew  visitation.  We  have  seen  mildew  in 
Tineries  this  year  which  have  not  had  a  plant  in  than.    Ventilate  freely. 

Stopping  Tomatoes  {A.  Boyle).— Than  was  no  mistake  in  the  answer 
given  relative  to  stoj^ing  Tomatoes.  We  confine  the  plants  to  single  stems, 
and  do  not  stop  them  until  they  have  attained  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  plants  or  the  spaces  they  are  intended  to 
cover.  Some  are  grown  in  the  open  ground  and  secured  to  stakes,  some  are 
secured  to  walls,  and  others  are  grown  under  glass.  Superfluous  side  shoots 
are  cut  off,  only  those  bearing  the  best  clusters  being  retained,  and  these  are 
stopped  just  beyond  the  fmit.  We  obtain  earlier  and  better  crops  by  this 
practice  than  by  any  other.  We  cannot  conceive  what  advantage  can  be 
gained  by  stopping  the  plants  when  S  or  4  inches  high,  therefore  we  neither 
adopt  nor  reoommend  that  praotioe.  If  yon  can  detail  a  better  mode  of 
oalture  than  the  one  referred  to  we  will  readily  pabUsh  your  notes. 

Liquid  MAXirnB  for  Cadliflowbrs  {Idneokukire  itMuiw) .—Gnano  at 
the  rate  of  a  pound  to  thirty  gallons  of  water,  or  nittate  of  soda  a  pound  to 
about  fifty  gallons,  and  applied  copiously,  would  accelerate  the  growth  of 
the  plants ;  so  also  would  the  other  manures  you  name,  also  dndnings  from 
dnughills.  On  the  expiration  of  your  tenancy  all  growing  crops  become  the 
property  of  the  landlord,  and  you  cannot  cU^  any  inventory  payment  for 
them  either  from  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  unless  you  have  a  special 
agreement  with  the  landlord  to  that  effect. 

BBBDLOIO  PBLARQONIUX  (A.  Jlrown).— Your  seedling  Pelargonium  of 
the  decorative  show  type  is  very  pretty,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  some  others  in  cultivation.  The  ™aroon  blotches  margined 
with  violet  on  the  blosb  white  petals  are  very  conspicuous ;  the  truss  is 
good  and  the  flowers  of  fair  form.  If  the  halut  of  the  plant  is  dwarf  and 
floriferous  the  variety  will  be  useful  for  decorative  purpoees.  Yoa  can,  as 
the  raiser,  attach  what  name  to  it  you  please. 

Destrotino  Dandelions  (<?.  M.  B.).—We  only  know  of  two  modes  of 
eradicating  these  weeds— namely,  digging  them  up,  or  dropping  into  the 
heart  of  each  plant  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  should  be  kept  in  a 
stone  bottle  and  be  applied  with  a  notched  stick.  Great  care  Is  necessary  in 
the  use  of  the  add,  as  it  bums  nearly  everything  It  touches.  We  have 
destroyed  thousands  of  Dandelions  in  the  manner  indicated.  Its  use  shonld 
not  be  entroeted  to  either  boys  or  women. 

^Destrotino  Ants  (F,  C).— The  following  extract  from  abetter  received 
from  Mr.  F.  C.  Clarke,  Vinery  House,  Allerton,  Liverpool,  will  answer  your 
question :— **Mv  insect-destroying  compound  will  kill  ants  without  Injnry 
to  the  roots.    I  apply  the  solution,  8  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  as  hot  as  I  can  bear 


my  finger  In  it,  and  pour  it  all  about  their  haunts,  saturating  the  sofl  weiL 
Last  Febmaiy  a  nest  of  ants  formed  in  the  roots  of  one  of  my  Peaoh  topetm  in 
the  Peach  honae,  and  on  fine  days  the  branches  were  swarming  with  tfaem. 
One  night  when  I  thought  the  ants  were  in  the  nest  I  poured  the  eolation 
round  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  gave  the  soil  a  good  soaking  all  round*  «nd 
next  morning  not  one  ant  was  to  be  seen."  Mr.  Abbey  has  also  testiflad  to 
the  efllcacy  of  the  compound  in  destroying  ants.    The  Gentfer  is  Abies 


Melons  (A.  B.  C.)^— Provided  the  foliage  remains  quite  fresh  on  the  pbnts 
which  have  fruit  approaching  the  ripening  stage  Httle  or  no  water  w&l  be 
required,  and  thus  managed~that  is,  only  applying  soffldent  water  to  aaaln- 
tain  the  foliage  fresh— we  do  not  think  the  fruit  will  craek.  The  plants  on 
which  the  frcdts  are  swelling  must  be  watered  more  copious^,  giving  m  I'lalr 
liquid  manure  occasionally  if  they  do  not  swell  freely.  The  temperatoEes 
are  right.  Barly-sown  Turnips  grown  on  south  borders  are  very  apt  to 
run  to  seed,  and  breaking  of  the  stems  will  not  induce  the  swelling  of  the 
roots.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  now,  in  good  soil  and  an  exjiosed  posi- 
tion, will  probably  not  "mn." 

PAN8IB8  (J?.  L.  IF.).— Not  knowing  the  price  per  dossn  yon  were  charged 
tot  the  plants  it  la  impoasible  for  us  to  tann  an  opinion  as  to  whether  any  or 
whi^  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  vendor.  There  la  only  one  way  of  wecnring 
Pansies  of  reliable  merit,  and  which  possess  the  properties  required  by 
florists,  and  that  is  by  purchasing  named  varieties  uom  caltivitora  of 
repute.  The  prices  of  good  named  varieties  range  finom  1«.  to  St.  6d.  each. 
The  blooms  you  have  sent  are  of  no  value  as  florists'  flowers.  They  are 
border  varieties,  and  are  purohasable  in  Oovent  Garden  Market  at  Id.  each. 

IB  THE  6TRAWBBRRT  A  Prvit?  (/.  JreUefO.— Strictly  spoaUng  tbe 
Strawberry  is  not  a  fruit,  nor  are  the  little  seed-like  bodies  on  ite  sorCace 
really  seeds,  for  botanists  deflne  the  term  fruit  as  the  ripened  ovary  ot  a 
flower,  although  it  has  popularly  a  muoh  wider  signification,  being  genendly 
applied  to  the  eatable  portion  which  becomes  mature  after  the  flower  has 
faded.  For  Instance,  in  the  Strawberry  the  pulpy  portion  Is  the  enbunged 
suocolent  receptacle  which  bears  on  its  surface  t^  carpels  (the  true  fruits), 
I  while  in  the  Apple  and  Pear  the  calyx  tube  becomes  fleshy  and  is  commoniy 
termed  the  frui^  and  the  Mulberry  and  Pine  Apple  are  principally  oompoeed 
of  succulent  bracts.  Oranges,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  czaoplea  of 
trne  fruits. 

SUMMER  Cloud  (£.  R.  P.).— This  is  a  very  useful  piepsratiaii  for  shading 
purpoees,  and  we  know  it  ia  approved  of  by  gardeners  who  have  used  it. 

BUILDQIO  ClABDEN  WALL  (/.  i?.).— As  the  prices  of  materials  vary  ooa- 
siderably  in  different  districts  you  can  only  obtain  a  reliable  idea  of  the  oast 
of  a  wflJl  by  stating  your  requirements  to  two  or  throe  builders  in  your 
locality,  inviting  them  to  submit  estimates  for  doing  the  work.  Gsiden 
walls  are  usually  9  inches,  14  inches,  and  18  inches  in  thickness.  The  thin- 
ness of  a  wall  shonld  be  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The  thicknesses  wo 
recommend  are,  for  walls  not  exceeding  8  feet  in  height,  9  inches ;  9  feet 
and  not  exceeding  19  feet.  14  inohes ;  and  18  feet  and  not  exceeding  18  fast, 
18  inchtt ;  in  all  caaes  doing  without  brick  piers,  which  are  unsightly.  A 
wall  14  inches  thick  built  hollow  will  be  foimd  quite  as  substantial  as  a 
14-lnch  solid  wall,  whilst  an  18-lnch  hollow  wall  is  stronger  than  a  14-inch 
solid  wall.  Hollow  waUs  are  drier  and  wanner  than  those  which  are  solid, 
and  being  fully  as  durable  ought  to  suponede  these  entirely,  more  partlcn- 
larly  those  built  9  Inohes  thiok  with  piers.  All  garden  walls  osght  to  have 
good  foundations ;  in  all  cases  these  should  be  the  depth,  of  the  borders,  so 
that  in  txenching  these  the  foundations  may  not  be  undermined  or  the  toil 
loosened.  If  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  firm  it  will  not  require  to  be  con- 
creted, but  if  soft  it  may  be  necessary  to  concrete  it,  if  not  its  full  length, 
at  least  in  some  places  where  the  ground  is  sofL  In  soch  places  the  trsncb 
should  be  of  a  greater  depth  than  where  the  bottom  la  firm,  and  be  flUed  to 
the  level  of  the  firm  bottom  with  ooncrete,  which  may  consist  of  ooane 
gravel  run  with  mortar.  Ram  this  quite  firm,  and  then  put  on  a  layer  of 
fine  gravel.  The  bottom  ought  to  be  made  quite  level,  and  if  the  ground 
slope  proceed  by  horizontal  steps,  short  or  long  according  to  the  Incline  of 
the  ground.  The  bottom  of  the  trench  should  exceed  in  width  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  fbr  the  base  of  this  must  be  twloe  the  thickness  of  tbe  waO,  or 
have  two  '^sets^n"  on  each  side.  A94nch  wall  will  need  an  lS4nch  base, 
a  14-indi  wall  one  of  884  inches,  and  an  18-inch  wall  a  base  of  37  incbea. 
When  the  ground  is  very  firm  one-half  of  the  above  breadths  of  base  will  do ; 
but  in  places  where  stone  is  procurable  the  base  may  be  of  that  material, 
commencing  with  the  width  of  base  required  for  tbe  wall,  and  battering  both 
sides  of  the  wall  upwards,  so  that  at  the  ground  level  the  thickness  will  be 
that  of  the  wall  to  be  built. 

Hair  Worm  (,R.  Colet).— The  above  is  the  popular  name  of  the  **  peculiar 
animal*  you  found  on  the  Lily  leaves.  Its  sdentifio  name  is  Gordins 
aqoaticus. 

Kames  op  Plants  (JT.).— The  red  flower  Is  Lagerstroemla  indioa.  Hie 
yellow  flower  we  cannot  determine  from  a  fragmentary  specimen.  (JE. 
Wiggin).— The  leaf  appears  to  be  that  of  Lllium  giganteam,  which  wfU 
flower  if  the  root  is  sufficiently  matured.  The  injury  to  the  leaf  is  not 
caused  by  an  insect,  but  probably  from  scorching,  (iiofs).— The  Orchid  is 
AMrides  Fieldingl.  The  Bongainvillea  is  tbe  same  as  that  whidi  yon  saw  in 
Italy,  but  the  intenser  light  of  the  south  has  the  effect  of  deepening  the  oolonr 
of  the  flowers.  This  we  have  proved  from  our  observation  of  the  plants  in 
Italy.  (  W.  D.  ff.).—The  tree  is  Cercissiliquastrum.  the  Judas  Tree ;  theheri>- 
aceciisphmtWaidsteiniageoides.  (y.iZ.  IT.).— Cystopterisfregllis.  The  alight 
difltoence  which  you  perceive  from  other  specimens  may  be  due  to  eome 
difference  in  soli,  age  of  plants,  or  cultivation.  {CapL  Coleridge).— Yiibur- 
num  pllcatum.  (/.  Charlfr*).—!,  Doronicum  aaiaticum ;  8,  Arabia  alpina  ; 
3,  Aubrietia  purpurea;  4,  Saxifrsga  rotundif olia ;  5, Omithogalum nutans; 
6,  One  of  the  Mossy  SaxiArages,  but  too  withered  for  identification ;  7,  Ap- 
pears to  be  a  Valeriana,  but  was  too  fadei  to  be  recognisable.  (S.  A,  C.).— 
1,  The  fronds  are  fertile  and  sterile,  not  male  and  female,  of  Blechii—i 
^icant ;  8,  Adiantum  pubeaoens ;  3,  Begonia  ludda ;  4,  Begonia  acnnrfnata ; 
6,  Poa  trivialis  variegate;  6,  Specimen  insulBoient;  7,  Chryaanthemnm 
fruteeoens.  (/.  C.  R.).—lt  Oeum  rivale ;  8,  Centanroa  leucantha;  3,  Speci- 
men insufficient;  4,  Oeterach  offldnarum.  (Join  iVarjon).— If  you  will 
send  us  a  good  specimen  of  the  flower  as  well  as  the  leaf  we  think  we  can 
name  the  plant  for  you,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  **  local  antboii- 
tlcs  "  to  do  BO.  {ii.  M,).—It  is  the  Aspen.  The  other  is  Solannm  nignan. 
Bess  colleot  p<dlen  for  bee-bread  to  f^ed  the  larv9.  (/.  R.  C.).r— Thegr  sie 
Pyrethrums.  The  dark  one  being,  we  think.  Beauty  of  Laeken ;  we  cannot 
name  the  other.  We  will  answer  your  question  next  week.  {StradaeU).— It 
is  the  Rochester  Castie  Pink  (Dianthus  caryophyllns),  being  found  wild  on 
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tbe  TmUbi  of  the  casfile  of  that  town.  In  Parkinson's  time  it  was  oallfld 
''The  great  Harwich,  or  old  English  Carnation."  It  is  also  known  as  the 
CloTB  Pink,  because  of  its  colour,  and  its  perfume  being  like  that  of  the  spice 
called  Cloves.  It  is  also  sometimes  named  the  Wild  Gilloflower,  *■  qutui  July 
tkywere,"  as  Parkinson  si^s,  but  we  think  it  a  corruption  of  the  old  French 
name  fbr  it,  Oirofl^. 


THE  HOME  FARM: 

POITLTBY.  PIGEON  AND  BEE   CHBONICLE. 


FIELD  CULTIVATION  OF  CABBAGES. 

Wk  have  occasionallj  allnded  to  this  subject  under  the  heading 

of  **  Work  on  the  Home  Farm,"  but  now  we  propose  to  describe 

fnllj  our  method  of  cnltiration  in  the  field.     Cabbages  of  different 

varieties  are  adyocated  by  some  growers ;  but  upon  the  home  farm 

where  they  are  required  chiefly  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months 

for  feeding  stock,  about  three  rarieties  are  quite  sufficient  to 

supply  the  wants  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.    On  some  of  the 

▼ale  and  shelteted  fanns,  however,  two  or  three  sorts  of  early 

cabbages  for  spring  feeding  are  grown,  and  when  near  to  towns 

advantage  is  sometimes  taken  when  the  price  is  tempting  to  send 

portions  of  the  crop  to  market  instead  of  feeding  cattle  and  sheep 

with  them.     The  sowing  and  cultiyation  for  the  production  of 

plants  for  setting-out  is  important.    Sometimes,  however,  where 

the  land  is  kind  and  in  high  condition,  effected  by  tillage  and 

liberal  dressing  of  dung  or  artificial  manures,  the  cabbages  are 

seeded  for  a  crop  by  drilling  upon  the  stetch,  in  which  case  it  is 

nsual  to  place  a  heavy  dressing  of  yard  or  town  manure  between 

the  stetclies,  and  then  reverse  them  with  the  plough,  thus  burying 

the  manure  under  the  centre  of  the  stetch.    When  the  seed  is 

drilled  under  this  preparation  in  the  month  of  March  the  cabbages 

will  attain  a  large  size  in  the  autumn  if  the  land  is  continually 

horse  and  hand-hoed  whilst  the  plants  are  young.    But  this  plan 

is  only  adopted  for  the  autnnm  produce.    We  must  now  refer  to 

the  method  of  producing  plants  for  planting  out.    We  prefer  to 

sow  twice  a  year,  thus  taking  two  chances  of  obtaining  plants — ^in 

the  last  week  of  July  or  the  first  week  of  August,  and  the  first 

week  of  March.     The  land  should,  be  clean  and  well  fallowed 

before  the  seed  is  sown ;  we  like  to  select  a  spot  in  the  field 

where  the  crop  is  to  be  grown.    The  seed  beds  should  be  well 

dressed  with  guano  and  superphosphate,  and  the  manure  forked-in 

by  hand,  and  the  ground  laid  up  into  beds  about  5  feet  in  width, 

the  seed  being  drilled  with  the  hand  drill  at  12  inches  apart 

between  the  lines.     This  facilitates  not  only  the  destroying  of 

weeds  but  renders   the  work  of  pulling  plants  easy  without 

damaging  the  residue.    By  sowing  twice  a  year  we  can  generally 

obtain  a  sufficiency  of  plants  notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  the 

fly ;  but  when  attacked  we  use  constant  dressings  of  soot,  because 

when  rain  washes  off  the  soot  it  is  only  to  follow  up  the  dressing 

until  the  plants  are  in  rough  leaf  and  safe,  and  we  never  fear  the 

eziwnse  or  cost,  the  soot  being  an  ammoniacai  manure,  which 

greatly  assists  the  growth  of  the  young  plants  as  well  as  secures 

them  from  the  enemy.    When  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  autumn, 

grown  plants  we  do  not  sow  in  March,  simply  because  when  the 

strongest  plants  are  planted  in  the  field  in  October  the  remainder 

of  the  plants  left  in  the  beds  will  be  strong  enough  for  planting  in 

Hay  for  producing  the  main  crop  for  use  during  the  next  autumn 

and  winter. 

The  varieties  of  cabbage  we  reoonunend  for  autumn  planting 
and  spring  feeding  are  the  Imperial  or  Enfield  Market ;  but  for 
spring  planting  and  autumn  or  winter  feeding  we  use  three  varie- 
ties, so  that  the  succession  of  food  may  be  complete,  and  that 
each  variety  in  its  turn  may  be  used  without  waste  by  splitting 
and  decay  in  the  field.  We  take  the  eariy  Oxheart  for  first  use, 
next  the  large  Champion  Drumhead  Cattle  cabbage ;  but  for  the 
latert  feeding  we  prefer  the  large  Drumhead  Savoy.  The  time 
of  planting  for  each  of  these  three  sorts  may  be  the  same, 
because  it  is  the  nature  of  the  sorts  to  form  heads  at  the 
different  periods.  We  will  now  refer  to  the  mode  of  setting  out 
the  plants  and  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  October  planting  of 
the  early  sorts.    The  land  should  be  a  good  clean  fallow,  but  we 


have  often  planted  after  a  crop  of  early  potatoes,  and  where  the 
land  is  dry  and  sheltered  we  plant  on  the  flat  or  level ;  but  where 
much  exposed  we  stetch  the  land  and  set  the  plants  in  thefuzrows 
between  the  stetches,  applying  by  hand  guano  and  ashes  in  the 
furrow  before  planting.    This  plan  protects  the  plants  from  bleak 
winds,  and  also  in  the  case  of  heav^  snows  in  winter  they  are 
buried,  and  thus  protected  from  any  injury  by  frost,  by  ground 
game,  larks,  wood  pigeons,  Ac.     This  protection  is  extremely 
necessary,  because  tney  have  many  more  difficulties  to  contend 
with  when  planted  in  the  autumn  than  when  set  out  in  the  spring. 
Planting  in  the  furrow  also  facilitates  interculture  and  earthing-up. 
May  and  June  are  the  best  months  for  planting,  whether  the  ^^ts 
are  raised  in  March  or  held  over  from  autumn  seed*beds.    There 
are,  however,  no  better  plants  than  those  raised  in  the  autumn  for 
planting  in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  as  their  stems  are  often 
hard  and  wiry,  in  which  case  they  will  live,  in  spite  of  the  driest 
weather,  if  planted  properly:   and  this  is  one  of  the  points  we 
shall  have  to  consider  presently.    In  preparing  the  land  for  plant- 
ins  we  must  bear  in  nund  that  the  land  should  be  fresh  in  chalk, 
otherwise  the  plants  may  die  away  with  clubbed  roots.    When 
the  cabbage  pluits  are  to  be  grown  upon  land  which  has  been  sub* 
jected  to  autumn  and  spring  tillage,  and  when  the  pound  is  fine 
and  loose,  it  is  not  easy  to  bury  long  dung  unless  it  is  ploughed 
in  and  buried  in  the  stetch,  as  it  will  often  lie  about  on  the  sur- 
face and  not  contribute  its  full  benefit  to  the  crop.    If  planting  is 
done  on  the  flat  or  level  we  prefer  the  application  of  artifi<nal 
manures— 4  or  5  cwt.  of  Peruvian  jpruano  and  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  ploughed  in  just  before  planting  will  be  none  too 
much  manure,  as  cabbages  are  very  gross  feeders ;  in  fact  during 
their  growth  we  often  sow  2  cwt.  of  nitiate  between  the  rows 
before  horse-hoeing,  if  we  consider  the  crop  re(|uires  it.     The 
distance  apart  at  which  the  plants  should  be  set  will  require  con- 
sideration, because  the  largest  varieties,  such  as  the  Champion  and 
Drumhead  &ivoy,  will  require  more  room  than  the  early  varietieB 
of  cabbage.    We  think  the  distance  between  the  rows  should  be 
uniform — say  80  inches ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tbe  cab- 
bage when  ripe  so  the  distance  should  vary  in  the  lines.     The 
Bnfleld  Market  and  Imperial  kinds  would  do  at  15  or  18  inches 
apart,  but  the  Oxheart  and  Drumhead  Bavov  may  be  set  at  2  feet, 
whereas  the  Bobinson  Ohampion  sort  may  be  set  with  advantage 
at  80  inches — ^that  is,  equidistant.  In  this  case,  if  planted  with  regu- 
larity, the  work  of  horseshoeing  may  be  effected  both  lengthways 
and  crossways,  which  is  a  great  advanta^  in  keeping  tne  land 
clean  and  well  tilled  at  the  least  cost ;  in  fact  we  have  often 
known  this  large  variety  planted  at  8  feet  each  way,  which  still 
further  facilitates  interculture. 
We  must  now  refer  to  the  planting  as  a  second  crop.    Our 

C"  n  is  as  fast  as  a  gi*een  crop,  such  as  trifoUnm,  rye,  taxes,  ko., 
been  cleared  away  we  have  laid  out  some  of  the  longest 
and  strongest  dung  we  may  have,  fresh  pig  dung  or  that  ^m 
the  bnllock  boxes  being  the  bestw  When  prepared  to  befrin 
planting  the  dung  is  spread,  and  whilst  ploughing  is  going  on  the 
dung  is  raked  into  every  third  or  fourth  fuirow  aooording  to  the 
distance  required  :  and  by  placing  a  wisp  of  clean  straw  projecting 
out  of  the  aunged  furrow  at  eacm  end  of  the  field  it  becomes  a 
guide  to  the  planters,  and  by  this  means  the  plants  are  set  imme- 
diately over  the  dung.  Unless  our  plants  are  very  small,  young, 
and  tender  we  always  plant  with  the  smkle.  In  effecting  this  a 
man  and  woman  are  employed  at  each  line,  with  a  boy  to  bnng 
plants  for  the  woman.  The  man  introduoes  the  spade  into  the 
land  a  good  depth,  especially  when  the  plants  are  large  or  long 
in  the  stem,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  furrow.  The  spade,  being 
inserted  at  an  angle  of  about  46^,  is  then  raised,  which  makes  a 
free  opening  for  inserting  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  the  woman 
holds  the  pbnt  in  position  at  the  back  of  the  spade  untU  it  is 
withdrawn,  after  which  tiie  man  puts  his  foot  on  the  soil  over  the 
root  of  the  plant  in  the  act  of  walking  forward  to  set  the  next 
plant.  This  mode  of  planting  we  find  best  in  the  event  of  the 
soil  beinff  either  very  dry  or  rather  too  moist ;  for  in  the  one 
case  the  dry  dusty  sou  does  not  run  in  behind  the  spade  as  it  does 
into  the  hole  in  planting  with  the  setting  stick,  nor  does  the  spade 
knead  the  land  so  much  as  the  action  of  the  setting  stick  does 
when  the  land  is  too  damp.  After  the  cutting  of  the  early  sorts 
of  Cabbage  planted  in  October  the  stumps  may  be  left  if  sheep 
food  is  required,  for  the  stumps  will  throw  out  numerous  sprouts 
which  furnish  valuable  food  tor  sheep,  and  thus  leaving  a  dressing 
of  manure  for  the  next  crop.  Still  it  must  be  remeinbered  that 
Cabbage  is  a  very  exhaustmg  crop,  more  so  probably  than  any 
other  root  or  vegetable  crop  in  use  for  feeding  stock ;  and  when 
the  heads  are  cut  and  removed  for  feeding  sneep  or  cattle  else- 
where, and  it  is  proposed  to  take  a  cereal  crop  in  succession,  the 
land  must  be  well  manured  either  with  yard  dung  or  artificial 


manures. 


WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 


Ifcrte  Labour, — As  there  is  still  time  to  sow  Swede  seed  when 
the  crop  is  intended  for  late  feeding  in  the  spring,  some  horses 
will  be  engaged  in  ploughing,  pressing,  and  preparmg  the  land  by 
harrowing,  rolling.  Ac,  where  crops  of  rye,  tnfolium,  Ac,  have 
been  cleared  ofiE,  either  by  sheep-folding  or  cutting  up  fbr  soiling 
horses,  cattle,  and  pigs.    Should  the  weather  prove  favoumble 
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for  the  work,  drilling  the  seed  should  be  done  directly  after  the 
ploughing  and  pressing,  and  this  wUl  prore  good  management 
BhouTd  the  weather  prove  either  wet  or  dry  afterwards.  We  do  not 
recommend  the  lajing-out  of  yard  manure  or  town  dung  because 
it  takes  time  and  delays  the  drilling  of  the  seed ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  delay,  when  we  use  artificial  manure  applied  by  the  drill, 
we  always  fike  to  have  the  manure  mixed  with  ashes  in  the 
■  manure  house  or  in  the  field  and  covered  over  the  day  before  it  is 
required  for  use.  The  dressing  we  apply  for  a  late-sown  Swede 
crop  is  1^  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  and  4  cwt  of  bone  superphosphate 
per  acre.  Some  horses  will  be  now  required  for  the  mowing 
machine ;  and  as  it  is  heavy  work,  and  should  be  continuous  for 
a  day  of  at  least  twelve  hours,  the  horses  should  be  relieved  by  a 
change  at  midday  of  two  fresh  animals  ;  and  these  long  days  are 
rendered  necessary,  not  onlv  by  the  cost  of  the  work  both  for 
manual  as  well  as  horse  laoour,  but  also  by  the  importance  of 
having  the  grass  cut  as  quicklv  as  possible,  so  that  the  hay  may 
be  all  fit  for  carting  as  fast  as  toe  labour  of  the  farm  can  be  made 
to  secure  it  in  stack.  We  will  suppose  that  by  anticipating  the 
use  of  the  mowing  machine,  the  tedding  machine,  the  elevator  for 
ricking,  &c..  have  all  been  overhauled  and  put  into  proper  repair 
and  condition ;  but  if  not,  the  sooner  this  matter,  even  in  the 
latest  districts,  is  done  the  better,  in  order  that  no  delay  may 
arise  at  the  busy  and  important  period  of  hay-making. 

Manual  Labour. — In  anticipation  that  straw  will  be  required  for 
thatching  the  haystacks,  the  men  may  be  employed  in  drawing 
and  piling  it  away  in  readiness  for  covering  and  securing  the 
hay  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  stacks  are  built.  The  pre- 
paration by  drawing  the  straw  may  be  continued  when  the 
weather  is  showery  and  fit  for  little  else,  as  damp  weather  will 
assist  the  men  in  preparing  straw  for  thatching.  The  hoeing  and 
hilling  of  potatotss  wnere  late  planted  will  be  now  continued,  also 
the  hoeing  of  mangolds.  The  last  hoeing  of  spring  beans  mav  be 
completed ;  the  earlier  the  better,  as  they  will  soon  be  too  tall  for 
the  work.  In  the  case  of  hoeing  the  root  crops  the  horse-hoeing 
should  be  used  alternately  with  the  hand-hoeing,  giving  only  a 
few  days  between,  in  order  that  the  weeds  may  die  oft  between 
the  times  of  hoeing.  In  the  hand  labour  of  the  farm  piecework 
should  prevail  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  men  may  be 
encouraged  to  make  long  days  ;  and  when  the  weather  is  fine  this 
is  impoiiant,  not  only  wnere  labourers  are  scarce,  but  because  it 
is  only  in  fine  weather  that  the  greater  portion  of  farm  work  can 
be  done  at  all.  The  chief  point  is  to  give  proper  attention  to  the 
workmen  to  check  them  it  the  work  is  not  properly  and  fairly 
executed  ;  and  when  the  work  is  well  done  we  hold  it  is  an 
advantage  all  round  if  the  men  have  earned  a  double  payment  by 
working  long  days. 

The  shearing  of  sheep  will  now  be  going  on,  and  in  the  southern 
counties  far  advanced ;  and  it  is  oi  great  importance  that  the 
fieece  should  be  taken  off  in  good  time,  because  in  very  hot  weather 
it  is  a  great  burden  to  the  animals,  often  causing  them  to  roll 
over  on  their  backs  and  be  cast.  In  fact  the  only  safe  plan  is  that 
the  shepherd  should  look  to  the  sheep  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  at 
night  and  see  them  again  at  daybreak.  This  was  a  constant  rule 
with  our  shepherds  for  many  vears  when  we  had  valuable  and 
show  stock  animals  and  were  likelv  to  be  lost  in  this  way,  and  we 
never  hesitated  to  pay  the  shepherds  extra  for  this  attention. 
Id.  the  dairy  districts  the  herdsmen  will  now  hnve  their  hands 
employed  by  looking  carefully  to  the  weaned  calves  and  see  that 
they  liave  drv  pasture  for  night  lodgings,  and  with  a  little  cotton 
cake,  or  meal  of  beans  or  barley,  in  their  troughs  at  evening.  The 
dairy  cows  also  in  cheese-making  districts  will  be  in  full  profit,  if 
profit  it  can  be  called  at  the  present  price  cheese  is  making  ;  it  is 
now  very  little  more  than  half  the  price  it  has  sold  at  for  some 
years  past.  This  matter  is  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  supply  of 
milk  to  the  metropolis  and  the  large  towns,  in  consequence  of 
cheese-makine  having  become  a  losing  business  many  are  giving 
it  up  and  selling  their  dairy  produce  as  milk,  and  thus  depreciating 
its  value ;  we  are  becoming  so  largely  supplied  with  the  produce 
of  almost  every  kind  from  abroad  as  to  seriously  affect  the  pro- 
duce of  the  grazing  districts,  whether  it  is  butter,  cheese,  milk, 
pork,  or  beef,  the  only  exceptions  that  we  can  notice  at  present 
being  the  articles  of  rat  lamb  and  veal.  The  women  on  the  farm 
should  now  be  constantly  employed,  and  the  boys  also,  which  is 
still  more  important ;  because  "  as  the  twig  is  bent  so  the  tree's 
inclined,"  and  if  we  neglect  the  boys  they  will  be  little  use  to  us 
as  farm  servants  when  they  become  men.  It  is  very  difficult  in 
some  districts  to  obtain  women  for  field  work.  It  used  to  be  a 
necessity  with  them  to  work  on  the  farm,  but  now  the  labourers 
are  better  paid  they  care  less  about  earning  the  extra  money. 

POULTRY  FARMING. 

We  are  constantly  asked  questions  about  poultry  farming,  and 
this  not  by  idle  inquirers,  but  by  those  who  gravelv  wish  to 
know  our  opinion  as  to  the  probable  dividends  which  they  might 
expect  from  so  many  hundred  or  thousand  pounds  invested  in  a 
poultry  farm. 

It  is  well  at  once  to  clear  away  the  cobwebs  of  indefiniteness 
which  hang  about  such  terms,  and  so  we  always  begin  by  asking, 


What  do  you  mean  by  a  poultry  farm  ?  Is  it  an  establishment 
for  rearing  exhibition  poultry,  or  one  for  producing  poultry  for 
the  market  on  a  large  scale  ?  Our  inquirers  as  a  rule  are  not  quite 
sure  in  which  sense  they  take  it,  but  would  be  glad  to  set  np 
on  either  principle  if  we  would  only  be  sufficiently  encouraging. 
Much  to  the  disappointment  of  one  or  two  over-sanguine  entha- 
siasts  we  have  been  obliged  to  throw  cold  water  upon  their  wild 
schemes.  The  advice  which  we  have  privately  given  to  various 
individuals  may  be  useful  to  others  if  published,  and  so  we  will 
relate  what  to  us  seem  the  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  farming  of 
exhibition  poultry ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  we  believe 
any  real  profit  may  be  expected  from  rearing  poultry  largely  for 
the  markets,  and  under  what  conditions. 

There  is  a  vague  idea  that  some  yards  of  exhibition  poultry 
have  been  made  lucrative  hobbies.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  this  which  without  explanation  may  prove  misleadine. 
We  have  known  a  good  deal  about  many  of  the  yardB  whi<3i 
would  probably  be  quoted  as  examples^  and  can  confidently  affirm 
that  there  are  verjr  few  of  them  which,  if  the  average  of  one 
vear  with  another  since  their  establishment  were  taken,  wonld  not 
be  found  to  have  been  a  positive  loss  to  their  owners.  There  are 
others,  however,  where  thiB  is  not  the  case,  and  which  have  for 
vears  been  self-supporting,  or  from  which  a  margin  to  the  good 
nas  remained  after  all  expenses  have  been  paid.  In  the  same  way 
the  show  gardens  attached  to  some  great  houses  are  self-support- 
ing— 1.«.,  the  surplus  produce  sold  from  them  covers  the  cost  of 
their  present  maintenance.  We  would,  however,  point  out  one  or 
two  considerations  which  should  tend  to  damp  ardent  expecta- 
tions of  profits  from  such  a  source. 

1.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  chance  in  the  matter. 
Though  some  yards  have  proved  successes,  we  could  instance 
several  which  have  been  egregious  failures,  and  over  which  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  have  been  wasted. 

2.  The  most  celebrated  have  hardly  ever  become  so  till  after 
the  lapse  of  some  years,  during  which  the  cost  of  raising  thqpi  to 
fame  has  been  forgotten.  Year  after  year,  perhajM.  fresh  breed- 
ing stock  has  been  procured  at  enormous  prices  witn  little  good 
result,  probably  from  ignorance  of  any  principles  on  which  to  use 
it.  At  last  persistence  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  gradual  aoquisitaon 
of  knowledge  how  to  use  the  good  material  in  stock,  has  brought 
success. 

8.  Those  yards  which  have  turned  out  most  profitable  have  not 
in  any  single  instance,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  started  with  the 
object  of  profit.  Of  course  we  here  exclude  all  reference  to  deal- 
ing in  poultry  —  t.e.,  buying  and  selling  a^in ;  we  are  simply 
alluding  to  the  sale  of  surplus  home-grown  birds.  The^  have  had 
small  beginnings,  like  most  great  things,  and  have  originated  as 
a  hobby  or  a  fancy.  The  fact  that  they  have  become  profitable 
as  well  as  amusing  has  probably  resulted  from  some  peculiarly 
favourable  conditions.  We  have  seen  poultry  scattered  about 
beautiful  grounds  and  paddocks — veritable  Gardens  of  Eden  for 
them,  but  the  actual  rent  of  which  would  be  very  costly.  This  is 
little  thought  of,  as  is  the  fact  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  procure  such  positions  for  an  establishment  founded  with  com- 
mercial intentions.  In  other  less  favoured  situations  success  la 
attributable  to  what  we  may  call  a  positive  fancying  instinct  in 
an  owner  or  a  servant.  To  such  persons  to  observe  the  particular 
points  in  the  parent  birds  which  are  best  reproduced  in  the  ofiP- 
spring,  to  watch  every  stage  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  chickens,  to  tame  and  familiarise  them  with  penning  and 
handling,  is  a  daily  delight ;  but  to  give  this  constant  attention, - 
which  to  the  bom  naturalist  and  fancier  it  is  a  relaxation  to 
bestow  on  a  few  birds  of  a  few  kinds,  to  a  vast  number  of  nearly 
all  the  known  breeds  (for  on  such  a  scale  alone  could  the  breeding 
of  high-class  poultry  ever  be  made  profitable)  would  not  only  be 
an  intolerable  weariness,  it  would  be  an  impossibility.  Take  the 
most  celebrated  yards  and  observe  their  produce  in  any  one  given 
year,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  specimens  which  have  made  its 
name  and  fame  through  the  season  have  been  but  few,  and  that 
these  have  each  individually  received  special  care  and  attention. 

These 
vent  anyone 

poultry  under  the'idea  of  making  gain  thereby, 
these,  however,  there  is  a  istill  broader  and  more  obvious  reason 
against  it.  It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  political  economy 
that  the  value  of  every  commodity  varies  according  as  the  supply 
of  it  falls  short  of  or  exceeds  the  demand.  If  the  whole  country 
were  full  of  highly  bred  poultry  the  demand  would  naturally  m 
exceeded  by  the  supply,  and  its  value  would  become  extremely 
small.  This  prinei^e  is  often  forgotten  or  not  understood,  and 
people  think  tnat  any  production  which  has  proved  remunerative 
on  a  small  scale  must  necessarily  turn  out  proportionately  more 
so  if  carried  on  in  a  large  way.  For  many  years  now  there  has 
been  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  highly  bred  stock. 
Intelligence  in  any  avocation  or  trade  merits  and  commands  its 
reward  as  well  as  actual  labour ;  and  so  the  clever  breeders^  of 
Shorthorns  and  Southdowns  who  were  the  first  to  produce  im- 
proved strains  have  very  properly  reaped  a  considerable  harvest 
from  their  superior  skill  and  intelligence.  In  like  manner  the 
poultry  yards  which  have  become  paying  ones  have  been  those  in 
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which  great  care  and  observation  have  ]ed  to  the  prodnction  of 
particularly  useful  races,  from  which  the  many  bay  for  the 
improvement  of  their  stocks.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  purchasers  of  prize  poultry  invest  simply  for 
liincy's  sake — t.e.,  for  the  pleasure  of  possessing  beautiful  birds, 
or  for  the  mnch-coveted  honour  of  winning  a  prize  or  a  silver  cup, 
and  not  for  the  real  improvement  of  their  breeds  as  useful  stocK. 
Such  fanciea  are  apt,  however,  to  be  ephemeral,  and  must  to  a  certain 
extent  depend  upon  the  superfluous  wealth  of  the  buying  classes. 

We  have  of  late  heard  many  complaints  from  those  who  for- 
merly sold  their  superfluous  stock  at  high  prices,  that  even  the 
Soultry  yard  has  been  most  injuriously  affected  by  the  present 
epression  of  trade.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
were  the  account  books  of  those  who  sell  most  birds  analysed,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  receipts  are  chiefly  due,  not  to  the  few 
who  buy  at  exorbitant  prices  for  fancy's  sake,  but  to  the  many 
who  buy  from  a  mixture  of  two  reasons — ^viz.,  a  general  desire  to 
have  something  at  once  more  useful  and  more  beautiful  in  their 
yards.  Of  course,  according  to  the  law  of  demand  and  supply 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  as  highly  bred  poultry  becomes 
more  common  and  more  generally  distributed  over  the  country, 
the  demand  for  it  will  become  less  and  its  value  less. 

These  are  broadly  the  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  discourage 
all  attempts  at  farming  high-class  poultry.  In  another  article  we 
will  give  our  ideas  upon  the  chances  of  making  the  production  of 
poultrr  for  the  market  on  a  large  scale  a  profitable  occupation. 

In  the  third  line  from  the  ton  of  the  article  on  Dorking  chickens 
(page  449),  for  "  amber  "  read  *  umber."— C. 

VARrETIES. 

We  bare  received  the  rules  of  the  Winches^r  Society  for 
the  Exhibition  of  noultry,  pigpons,  cage  birds,  dogs,  cats,  flowers, 
fhdtSy.  Ac. — a  truly  compreneAsive  Society  in  its  aims,  and  appa- 
renigjr  an  admirably  constituted  one.  The  Show  which  was  held 
at  'mnchester  last  summer  seems  to  have  been  such  a  success  that 
this  Society  has  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  such  shows  as 
a  regular  institution.  The  next  will  be  held  on  July  9th  and  10th. 
Schedules  can  be  had  from  the  Hon.  Sec,  at  8,  Great  Minster 
Street,  Winchester. 

It  may  interest  our  apiarian  readers  to  learn  that  the 

three  Judges  appointed  to  adjudge  the  prizes  for  bees,  hives, 
honey,  and  for  tne  competition  in  driving  bees  and  capturing  the 
queen,  at  the  great  show  at  Kilbum  are  Rev.  George  Raynor, 
Hazeleigh  Rectory,  Maldon,  Essex  j  T.  W.  Cowan,  Esq.,  Horsham, 
Sussex  ;  Thomas  Carr,  Esq.,  Newton  Heath,  Manchester. 

^-^  At  the  Committee  meeting^  of  British  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion, held  June  11th,  present  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan  in  the  chair.  Rev.  E. 
Bartrum,  Messrs.  F.  Cheshire,  J.  Hooker,  J.  Hunter,  and  Jackson, 
and  Rev.  Herbert  Peel,  Hon.  Sec.,  it  was  stated  that  the  balance 
in  hand  was  £125  4s,  2d,  The  gentlemen  who  had  consented  to  act 
as  Judges  at  the  Show  at  South  Kensington  were  appointed  to 
the  seyeral  classes.  A  conversazione  for  the  evening  of  July 
22nd  (the  first  day  of  the  Show)  was  arranged,  the  subject  for 
the  paper  and  discussion  to  be  "  The  Plants  and  Flowers  most 
worthy  of  Cultivation  as  Honey  Producers."  The  necessary  steps 
were  taken  for  securing  an  attractive  exhibition  of  manipulations 
with  live  bees,  while  an  encouraging  proof  of  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  these  exhibitions  was  given,  in  that  the  bee  tent  used 
on  these  occasions,  together  with  the  one  fraternally  lent  by  the 
Hertfordshire  Association  whenever  pressure  had  been  felt  have 
been  inadequate  to  supply  all  demands,  so  that  funds  were  voted 
for  providing  further  resources  in  this  direction. — F.  C. 

SlNCB  American  produce  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the 

food  snpply  required  by  this  countiy,  the  following  extract  from 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  relative  to  the  crops  in  America  becomes 
interesting^.  *^  The  latest  information  from  different  parts  of  the 
ooontry  nves  assurance  of  heavr  crops  everywhere.  From  all 
sides  confidence  is  now  expressea  of  an  unusually  fine  harvest. 
The  accounts  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Dakote, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  indicate  a  large  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cereals.  Throughout  the  great  wheat  region  the  acre- 
age under  wheat  is  considerably  larser  than  last  year,  owing  to 
the  new  land  taken  up  and  cultivated,  and  because  the  dryness  of 
the  earl^  part  of  the  season  enabled  farmers  to  plough  land  not 
tillable  m  a  wet  spring.  Spring  wheat,  as  a  rule,  looks  well,  but 
the  production  of  this  sort  is  yearly  diminishing.  I'he  com  crop 
will  be  larger  this  year  than  ever  before,  according  to  present 
estimates.  Here  and  there  fruit  has  been  somewhat  injured  by 
late  frosts,  but  on  the  whole  a  heavy  yield  is  confidently  expected. 
The  reports  with  regard  to  barley  and  oats  promise  heavy  crops. 
The  welcome  rains  have  given  the  grass  a  fine  start,  and  the  fears 
entertained  early  in  the  season  of  a  short  hay  crop  az»9  now  re- 
placed by  high  hopes  of  an  unusually  abundant  one." 

COMB  FOUNDATION. 

I  THonoHT  I  was  doing  right  last  year  when  I  ordered  founda- 
tion of  Mr.  Rait  in  white  or  semi-bleached  wax.  Since  then  I  have 
had  ample  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  tiiat  made  from  semi- 


bleached  wax  as  against  that  made  from  pure  yellow  wax.  I  fear 
the  bleaching  process  must  greatly  harden  the  wax  and  render  it 
less  susceptible  of  being  worked  by  the  bees,  for  I  find  it  takes  a 
much  longer  time  to  work  a  sheet  of  the  wnite  than  a  sheet  of 
the  same  size  of  the  yellow.  Anything  that  saves  times  to  bees 
is  a  saving  of  monej  to  ourselves,  so  I  want  no  more  white  foun- 
dation in  mj  brood  combs,  only  pure  yellow.  Another  advantage 
I  find  is  this  :  Whereas  I  could  hardly  handle  the  white  without 
breaking  it,  the  pure  yellow  is  tough  and  pliable,  not  brittle. 
This  is  a  most  decided  advantage  I  consider,  for  the  bee-keeper 
wants  to  fix  in  his  foundation  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  anything 
that  causes  him  loss  of  time  mav  turn  him  from  the  use  of  that 
which  is  a  boon.  Let  him  therefore  use  foundation  made  of  pure 
yellow  wax  tough  and  pliable  :  but  if  he  have  a  supply  of  white 
already  he  can  avoid  brittleness  while  working  it  into  his  frames 
by  adopting  the  simple  plan  of  placing  the  sheete  in  the  sun  or 
near  a  fire  for  a  time,  not,  however,  allowing  them  to  become 
inconveniently  soft. 

Many  like  myself  have  had  a  good  deal  to  learn,  and  manj 
perhaps  fell  into  the  same  error  as  I  did,  and  only  half  filled  their 
names  with  foundation,  expecting  the  bees  to  complete  the  comb 
down  to  the  bottom  bar.  Of  the  mimes  so  filled,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  I  found  the  bees  satisfied  to  let  well  alone,  and  did  not 
add  to  the  depth  of  foundation  at  all ;  others  added  enough  in  the 
central  portion  of  frame  sufficient  to  form  the  necessary  circular 
space  for  the  cluster  to  well  cover  and  for  the  queen  to  lay  in, 
leaving  the  sides  unworked ;  others,  again,  added  comb,  but  it 
generally  proved  to  be  of  drone  size.  I  had  many  frames  I  felt 
loth  to  destroy,  and  yet  was  not  satisfied  that  they  were  of  real 
value  to  me  this  spring.  One  day  I  was  looking  them  oyer  preyiously 
to  sulphuring  against  moths.  I  had  recently  read  a  letter  fronr 
that  able  bee-keeper  Charles  Dadant  of  Hamilton,  Illinois,  in  the 
**  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  d' Apiculture  de  la  Gironde,"  of  which 
Society  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member,  and  therein  he  relates 
how  he  and  his  son  for  twelve  years  past  have  every  year  gone 
oyer  all  their  combs,  cutting  out  every  drone  cell  and  replacing  by 
worker,  and  this  upon  a  stock  of  combs  in  use  with  five  hundred 
hives  speaks  volumes.  His  words  are,  ^  My  son  and  mjrself  do 
not  differ  upon  the  point  of  seeing  the  profit  to  be  gained  by 
replacing  the  drone  cells  by  worker  cells  or  by  pieces  of  worker- 
size  artificial  comb.  We  have  used  last  year  upwards  of  380  lbs. 
of  the  latter."  I  determined  to  set  to  work  and  endeavour  to 
pateh  with  foundation  those  combe  that  did  not  please  me.  I  first 
experimented  on  a  few  to  find  the  best  way  to  do  it.  Those  done 
I  placed  in  a  strong  colony  to  find  next  day  a  complete  success-— 
the  foundation  wonced  out,  the  sheet  of  comb  complete,  and  except 
for  difference  of  colour  in  parts  no  one  could  tell  it  was  not  all 
built  the  same  time.  This  decided  me,  and  I  treated  all  my  im- 
perfect combs  so,  thus  savine  every  moment  the  bees  would  spend 
upon  each  cell  so  saved  as  well  as  honey  consumed  to  form  the  wax. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  tell  you  my  mode  of  working.  With  a 
sharp  penknife  I  pare  away  about  an  inch  of  the  cells  on  one  side 
the  comb  until  I  lay  bare  the  median  wall,  where  it  is  advisable 
to  make  the  pateh,  cutting  the  edge  straight,  or  at  an  angle  as 
the  special  circumstances  of  each  pateh  demand.  I  next  cut  my 
pieces  of  foundation  to  fill  the  hole,  the  comer,  or  along  the 
bottom  edge  as  it  may  be.  I  have  by  me  a  spirit  lamp  or  small 
charcoal  fire,  and  I  heat  the  edges  of  each  piece  of  foundation 
and  smartly  apply  them  to  the  proper  spot  they  are  to  occupy. 
The  finger  and  thumb  applied  with  a  rapid  but  varying  pressure 
will  securely  fasten  the  foundation  in  the  desired  places.  If  proper 
care  be  used,  not  even  the  cells  on  the  side  opposite  to  those  cut 
away  need  be  injured.  No  gum  nor  glue  is  needed ;  simply  heat 
the  wax  to  the  proper  point. 

The  weather  has  been  so  extremely  variable  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  obtain  any  precise  data  of  the  time  occupied  to  work 
out  f ouncUition.  Dunng  one  spell  of  heat  I  had  a  very  weak  hiye 
work  out  completely  in  twenty-four  hours  two  full  frames  of 
yellow  wax  measuring  7  by  7^  inches,  and  they  were  in  great  part 
filled  with  eggs,  showing  how  ready  the  queen  may  be  to  set  eggs 
if  her  subjects  would  or  could  only  supply  the  requisite  cells.  Cfn 
another  occasion  I  placed  two  frames  18  by  7^  inches  in  the  only 
strong  swarm  I  have  had  as  yet,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Next  day  at  noon — twenty-one  hours — I  opened  the  hive.  One 
frame  was  completely  worked  out.  and  one  side  was  nearly  full  of 
eggs,  her  majesty  visible  very  quickly  and  busy  setting  egg^.  The 
other  frame  was  three-quarters  deptn  worked  out  on  one  side,  and 
half  depth  on  the  other. 

There  is  a  bee-keeper  here,  an  entirely  self-taught  man,  with 
keen  powers  of  observation,  but  who  never  reads  a  book  or 
journal,  and  consequently  enunciates  his  observationB  with  all 
the  force  of  a  man  who  believes  he  is  communicating  to  the  world 
new  and  important  disooveriee.  This  man  asserted  that  there  were 
five  distinct  yarieties  of  bees  here.  Doubting  his  assertion  I  paid 
him  a  visit  some  time  ago,  and  asked  him  to  point  me  out  the 
varieties.  In  his  apiary  of  two  hundred  hives  he  could  only  show 
me  what  he  termed  three  varieties.  No.  1 1  dismissed  at  once,  they 
being  only  the  very  old  and  robber  bees,  a  shining  black  colour, 
and  totally  devoid  of  hair.  No.  2,  fine  large  beeft---the  ordinary 
North-Afnoan  type.   No.  8,  small  bees,  extremely  irascible.  Upon 
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examining  No.  8  closely  I  found  the  yeiT  same  features  as  No.  2, 
exoepting  size  and  temper.  Liquiring  further  I  found  No.  2  was 
bom  of  an  1878  swarm  lodged  in  freehlj-built  combs.  No.  3 — 
ah,  well  1  He  was  not  sure  of  the  age  of  the  hive,  or  how  many 
TeazB  be  had  had  it.  I  found  the  combs  black  with  age,  and  the 
box  itself  dropping  to  pieces  from  rottenness.  I  formed  the  con- 
dusion  that  No.  8  is  simply  No.  2,  but  produced  in  cells  that  con- 
tain the  cast-ofE  cocoons  of  generations  of  bees  dead  and  gone, 
and  thereby  so  reduced  in  size  as  to  be  absolutely  unfit  for  the 
paroduetion  of  a  fully  developed  bee. 

One  of  the  meet  advanced  and  scientific  bee-keepers  France 
possesses  told  me  he  had  divided  asunder  under  the  microscope, 
and  counted  as  many  as  sixty  cocoons  in  one  cell.  Now  I  am 
positive,  my  non-reading  friends,  No.  8  variety  would  absolutely 
disappear  if  he  were  to  go  in  for  foundation.  Amongst  hives  I 
have  purchased  &om  the  Arabs  I  have  had  the  same  tiny  highlv 
irascible  bees,  but  I  have  bred  them  all  out,  and  my  be^  are  all 
of  hurge  size.  For  brood-raising  I  would  prefer  never  to  use  a 
oomb  over  two  years  old,  but  keep  such  for  honey  storing  and 
extracting  only.  I  have  noted  carefully  the  effect  produced  on  a 
Bwann  l<mged  (No.  1)  in  ready-built  combs  as  compared  to  that 
produced  when  lodged  (No.  2)  in  a  hive,  each  frame  alternately 
ready-built  comb  and  foundation,  or  foundation  alone.  In  the 
case  of  No.  1  the  bees  gorged  with  honejr  simply  unload,  and  then 
loaf  around  for  some  time.  They  seem  in  one  another's  way,  and 
appear  a  little  puzzled  as  if  all  was  not  ri^ht  to  walk  into  a 
house  completely  furnished.  With  No.  2  it  is  different ;  there  is 
a  Tacaum,  horrible  to  bees,  must  be  filled  up.  The  sweets  they 
oairied  away  with  them  to  utilise  in  wax-building  are  now  in  part 
utilised,  in  part  stored.  "  Lucky  find,  that  of  wax  ready  to  our 
hand ! "  they  seem  to  say ;  "  now  to  work  to  transform  it  into 
oeUs  !  **  And  as  the  vast  number  spread  over  a  sheet  of  foundation 
dig  away,  and  the  product  of  their  labour  grows,  their  activity, 
and  the  heat  thereby  evolved,  acts  upon  the  queen,  and  her  laying 
for  the  first  few  days  is  thereby  greatly  increased. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  nataral  for  a  swarm  to  have 
even  tne  semblance  of  wax-building  to  do  when  it  locates  ;  and 
reasoning  in  this  manner  I  am  led  to  think  that  if  our  trans- 
atlantic cousins  succeed  in  giving  us  complete  artificial  combs  I 
would  use  them  for  a  honey  glut,  but  with  a  swarm  I  would  give 
eyery  alternate  frame  of  the  cell-wall  commenced  foundation  as 
supplied  me  by  l£r.  Raitt.  In  the  case  of  a  swarm  lodged  in 
alternate  perfect  comb  and  foundation  I  have  found  the  queen 
mostly  upon  the  foundation,  as  if  her  instinct  prompted  her  to 
use  the  &eeh  new  comb  in  preference  to  that  each  cell  of  whidi 
might  be  reduced  in  size  by  the  old  cocoons.  Is  it  that  she  knows 
that  to  produce  a  perfect  fully-developed  bee  the  cell  should  be 
of  the  largest  size  Nature  has  taught  the  bee  to  build  (each  of  its 
kind — ^won:er  and  drone)  ?  I  think  so ;  and  rank  as  one  of  the 
adyantages  of  foundation  the  keeping  the  size  of  your  bees  up  to 
the  full  standard. — ^Arthur  Todd,  Algeria, 

FOUL  BROOD. 

Though  foul  brood  is  a  disease  amongst  bees  common  and 
well  known,  its  cause  and  nature  remain  undiscovered.  The  most 
thoughtful  and  observant  of  experienced  apiarians  say  vary  little 
about  it,  because  they  can  give  no  satisfactory  explanation  or  in- 
formation as  to  the  cause,  nature,  and  spread  of  this  terrible  dis- 
temper. Brood  diseased  and  decaying  m  hives  becomes  a  great 
pest  to  the  bees  and  paralyses  all  their  activitiee.  The  presence  of 
this  disease  is  most  discouraging  to  bees,  and  puts  an  end  to  all 
prosperity.  Sometimes  the  stench  of  the  decayed  brood  drives 
the  bees  out  of  their  hives  and  makes  them  cluster  and  build  fresh 
cconbe  outside,  and  sometimes  they  wholly  abandon  their  hives 
and  go  off  as  swarms.  All  this  is  well  known,  but  of  the  mystery 
of  the  producing  cause  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  we 
haye  no  knowledge.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
and  published  toucfalnff  the  question  of  foul  brood  the  most  ad- 
yanced  apiarians  stand  on  a  platform  of  equality  with  the  least 
informed,  and  ahj  "^  We  have  no  knowledge ;"  and  all  will  readily 
admit  that  this  disease  is  incurable. 

Some  two  months  ago  I  visited  an  apiary  ^y^  miles  distant  from 
this  place  oontainmg  eight  stocks.  On  turning  tiiem  up  one  by 
one  for  examination  I  found  a  swarm  of  last  year  much  diseased, 
and  told  the  owner,  who  was  by  my  side.  The  hive  was  strong  in 
bees,  with  two  or  tnree  pwsea  of  brood  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
hand  much  diseased.  The  gentleman  asked  me  to  do  what  I 
could  to  save  the  luve.  The  two  or  three  pieces  of  diwased  brood 
were  cut  clean  out  of  the  hive,  and  pieces  of  empty  clean  comb 
from  the  sides  of  the  hive  were  out  out  and  fitted  into  the  open- 
ings made  by  the  removal  of  the  foul  brood.  Some  three  weeks 
ago  the  gentleman  called  here  and  said  the  hive  has  been  doing 
well  since.  Yesterday  I  smelt  the  disease  in  one  of  my  own  hives 
— a  stock  that  swarmed  last  year.  In  this  case  the  bees  will  be 
removed  from  the  hive  and  united  to  a  queenless  stock  now  in  a 
weakly  condition,  for  practically  speaking  the  removal  of  the 
bees  from  diseasea  combs  is  better  and  safer  than  the  removal  of 
the  diseased  parts  from  the  rest  of  the  combs. 

More  than  one  writer  has  asserted  that  the  honey  of  «i^fi^-awH 


hives  given  to  the  bees  of  the  other  hives  carries  the  distemper 
wherever  it  goes.  Such  assertions  are  generally  unsupported  bj 
facts.  We  are  yet  unconvinced  that  the  infection  is  carried  from 
hive  to  hive  by  the  bees  in  the  honey  they  eat.  We  have  known 
swarms  leave  the  disease  behind  them  and  thrive  well  in  new 
hives.  We  have  seen  healthy  sweet  combs  outside  and  attached 
to  the  board  of  a  hi^e  full  of  foul  brood.  We  have  never  known 
swarms  from  diseased  hives  carry  the  disease  or  germs  of  the 
disease  with  them.  If  other  bee-keepers  have  known  instanoes  of 
the  infection  being  carried  from  hive  to  hive  in  the  honey  eaten 
we  shall  be  pleased  if  they  favour  us  with  an  account  of  thenr 
experience.  Foul  brood  is  a  great  scourge  in  an  apiary,  and  is  no 
respecter  of  hives  or  systems  of  management.  It  attacks  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  strong  and  the  wetuc.  It  is  always  aggresaiye. 
and  never  re<^es  or  relaxes  its  grip,  but  causes  devastation  and 
ruin  wherever  it  goes.— A.  Fsttiorew. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Eaos  FOB  Sbttiitq  (Corulani  JUader^.^We  aro  unable  to  nipply  you 
with  the  informatioQ  yoa  require.  Bggs  from  pure  stocks  of  fancy  DKooda 
are  necessarily  mnch  more  expensiye  than  those  of  ordinary  fowls.  It  is 
better  to  pay  a  good  price  for  what  is  known  to  be  tme  than  to  nm  the  risk 
of  disappointment  by  availing  yooxseU  of  any  «ohe^>  offers "  that  may 
oome  nnder  your  notice. 

FRESSRVliro  Boos  (&iUeHber)^'We  have  not  had  experienoe  on  tlie 
point  you  mention*  having  had  no  difllcalty  in  prasBrvtBg  eggs  coOeeted  in 
the  usual  manner.  Possibly  there  may  be  "something  in"  the  nnUaqis'i] 
obaerratlonsy  and  you  might  test  the  matter  for  yourself. 

Stbwabton  Hivb  {E.  S.).—1,  Put  on  your  super  as  soon  as  you  observe 
the  other  boxes  pretty  full  of  sealed  honeycomb,  or  earlier  If  the  bees  want 
room.  3,  To  prevent  brood  comb  yoa  most  keep  out  the  queen,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  having  the  passages  communicating  with  the  hives  aad 
supers  so  narrow  as  to  pevent  her  passing.  This  will  of  conne  keep  out 
drones  also.  8,  When  the  boxes  are  full  carry  them  away  and  shut  the  bees 
up  in  a  dark  place  for  an  hour  or  so,  taking  care  to  give  them  snflkleat 
ventilation ;  then  bnng  them  out  into  the  open  air,  fuid  agitato  tbenn  by 
gentle  knocking  and  blowing  smoke  among  them.  4,  Yoa  can  only  leave 
the  box  alone,  or  else  transfer  them  after  a  temporary  removal  of  the  bees. 

HOKET  FROM  SUPEBED  SWARHS  (A.  Toung  AytiMcr)^— .Qertainly  it  is 
poesible  In  good  seasons  to  get  honey  in  supers  frcwa  swarms.  In  your  case 
we  would  cut  a  hole  neatly  in  the  crown  of  the  straw  hire  about  S  inches 
across,  and  put  a  cap  on  as  soon  as  the  bees  show  want  of  room,  or  hoaqr 
begins  to  abound.  Ants  are  got  rid  of  by  pomring  dilated  petroleam  frvim 
time  to  time  over  and  about  their  nests. 
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DATE. 

8  AJf .                                        IN  THE  DAT. 

1879. 

ill? 

Hynome- 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

III 

Shade  Tem- 
perature. 

BadlaUon 
Temperatoie. 

m 

June. 

0ry. 

WcL 

Max. 

Mln. 

In 
mm. 

On 
g«Sfc 

We.U 
Th.  18 
Fri.  18 
Sat.  14 
Sun  Iff 
Mo.  16 
Tu.  17 

Inches. 
80U017 
89.961 
a0j097 

8e.ias 

S8J06 
89.B54 

89.887 

deg. 

89.4 
61j6 
SM 
80j0 
SM 
61.8 

deg. 

57^ 

88.5 

MjO 

88.0 

87.4 

58.0 

56.5 

S.E. 
8.W. 

W. 

N. 

8. 
N.B. 

S. 

dee. 
55.1 
548 
55.0 
56J 
57.8 
57J 
57a 

S5S- 

85.8 
89.7 
74^ 
8&8 
8&6 
69l8 

^- 

4&» 
ffU) 
50.4 
57.8 
56LS 
58.4 

deg. 

95.8 
118.7 
188i> 
126.9 

9a7 
117^4 
181j6 

53- 

44J 
47J 
45.8 
56L6 

5au6 

50u0 

In. 
OStt 
SJOID 
OUQIS 
O.90S 
OJ089 
Qlltt 

Means 

89.889 

60i) 

58.8 

56J 

88.8 

5L8 

114.9 

48.4 

8L788 

REMARKS. 
Ilth.--Dull  gloomy  momiiLg ;  rain  commenced  at  9  AJ(.  and  oontiansd 

steadily  until  8  PJH .,  heavy  shower  4.80  pjf . ;  fine  evening. 
ISth.— Fair  day,  with  few  slight  showers. 

18th.— Dull  morning ;  fSlr  and  brighter  in  afternoon ;  rain  about  8  PJf. 
14th.— Hasy  moTBing ;  fine  day,  but  at  intervals  vwy  cloudy  aad  stonnv. 

looUng ;  slight  rain  10  P Jf. 
18th.--Batny  morning  and  very  oloee ;  fine  aftenuxm ;  hesntifnl  dear  calm 

evening. 

l«thr-Very  wet  morning,  cleared  off  by  noon  ;  fine  bright  afternoon  and 

evening. 
17thw— Very  line,  warm,  bright  day. 

Cloudy  weeklwith  frequent  rains.    Tempeniare  very  near  «he  avencs^ 
G.  J.  Stxons.  ^^ 

COYENT  GABDBN  MABKBT.— JUKB  18. 
Business  has  been  brisk,  with  piioes  analteied  with  the  ezceptibn  of 
Fines,  the  absence  of  St.  Hichael's  fruit  caiwing  a  good  sale  for  hoiiie-cnnra 

stuff. 


FRUIT. 


Applss isteve  5 

Apijtoote box  8 

Ci.erTle8 box  8 

Chestnuts bushel  18 

Currants }  sieve  0 

Black  \  sieve  0 

Flflra dosenlS 

Filberts ^Ih.  0 

Cobs I^Ib  0 

Gooseberries....  quart  0 

Grapes, hothouse  f^lb  8 

Lemons VIOO  4 


d.  B.  d. 
0to8  0 
0  3 
8 
16 
9 
0 
18 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
6 
0 
0 


1 
1 
8 
8 


6 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


s. 

Melons eachio 

Nectarines   ....  docen  19 

Oranges  V^lOO  4 

Peaches  doxenU 

Pears,  kitchen.,  docen  0 

dessert dozen  0 

PIneApples  ....  I^A  8 

Plums  Isieve  0 

Raspberries   ....  ^Ib.  0 

Strawberries....  ^Ib.  4 

Walnuts bushel  0 

ditto r  100  0 


d.  a  d 
0toI5  0 
0  9« 
18 
80 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


T 

^ 

Month 

We«k 

S6 

TH 

rr 

P 

38 

S 

39 

SUN 

30 

H 

1 

TU 

3 

W 

JUNE  3e-JTTLY  3,  1879.' 


Average 

Temperature  near 

London* 


Bichmond  Hart.  Soc's  Show.    Brockhom  and  Mald- 
Scottlsh  Pansy  Society —Bdinbargh.    [stone— BoaeB. 
NatiooaL  Rose  Bodety— Gryatal  FalfteOk 
8  8DNDAT  AFTBB  TBINIT7. 
Royal  Agrioaltoral  Society— Exhibition  at  Kflbtun. 
Horsham  and  Torquay  Hose  Shows. 
Royal  Botanic  Society- Evening   F6te.     Hjoseford 

[Rose  Show. 


Day. 
74.3 
72JB 
78J 
78.2 
78.1 
74.6 
73^ 


yight. 

48.3 
46Ji 
49.1 
48.5 
48.3 
60.8 
61.3 


M.ean. 
81.7 
6a6 
61.4 
60.8 
60.7 
63.8 
62.3 


Ban 
Biaefi. 

h.  m. 

3  46 

3  46 

3  47 

3  47 

3  48 

3  49 

3  49 


Snn 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 

Sets. 

Moon's 
Age 

Clock 

beiore* 

Snn, 

Day 

oi 

Yoar. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.     m. 

Days. 

m.   8. 

8    19 

11  a  28 

11    11 

7 

8    29 

177 

8    19 

0    50 

11    27 

3) 

3    43 

178 

8    19 

2    14 

11    48 

9 

2     94 

179 

8    19 

S    41 

mom. 

10 

8      0 

180 

8    18 

6      8 

0    14 

11 

3    18 

181 

8    J8 

6    88 

0    60 

13 

3    SO 

183 

8    18 

7     34 

1     40 

13 

8    43 

183 

Prom  observations  taken  near  London  dnrlng  forty-three  years,  the  avenvre  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  73.6<3 ;    and  its  nJgbt 
temperature  49.3°. 


IRISES. 

)f^^t^^JiSL  DO  not  know  any  flower,  or  i^t  all  events 
yV^l^jg^  any  herbaceous  plant,  which  hae  been  so 

^  "'■■-•  neglected  as  the  beantiful  Iris ;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  know  any  plant  which 
will  better  repay  cultivation.  If  any  readers 
of  this  paper  doubt  me  let  them  go  to  the 
nearest  nursery  where  the  Iris  is  grown  and 
see  for  themselves  the  gorgeous  display  of  colour 
and  exquisite  shading,  and  many,  I  think,  will 
resolve  to  grow  the  Iris.  How  it  is  that  I  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  beauty  and  the  marvellous  variety  of 
these  flowers  for  all  these  years  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  have  the  melancholv  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  am 
but  one  of  a  large  multitude,  and  I  will  try  and  redeem  the 
time  by  growing  them  largely. 

Having  an  extensive  collection  of  Irises  I  have  been  study- 
ing and  working  at  them  ever  since  my  Roses  so  disappointed 
me,  and  I  think  that  these  plants  will  find  a  soil  congenial  to 
them  which  the  Roses  found  fatal.  The  Irises  are  classed  in 
two  great  divisions — ^the  Bulbous  Irises  and  the  Tuberous- 
rooted  Irises.  I  believe  Mr.  Baker  would  say  that  the  bulb- 
ous Iris  is  not  an  Iris  at  all,  but  a  Xiphium.  But  let  this 
pass,  as  in  the  common  nomenclature  the  Xiphium  is  an  Iris. 

The  bulbous  Irises  are  numerous,  some  blooming  the 
earliest  of  all,  others  the  latest.  The  first  to  bloom  is 
Xiphium  Histrio.  I  gave  half  a  guinea  for  one  bulb,  and 
it  has  decayed  below  the  ground.  The  next  to  bloom  is  Iris 
(XiphiunO  reticulata  :  early  in  February  the  beds  are  gay 
with  this  flower.  It  is  purple  in  colour,  with  blotches  or  spots 
of  gold  inside  the  throat.  After  this,  still  keeping  to  the 
bulbous  family,  we  have  Iris  persica.  This  is  a  gem,  a 
delicate  white  Orchid-like  flower,  just  peeping  above  the 
snow  in  February  and  March  ;  the  height  of  the  plant  not 
above  6  inches  at  the  most.  After  I.,  persica  we  nave  Iris 
caucasica,  with  flowers  of  the  most  delicate  primrose  tint 
margined  with  silver. 

We  must  now  in  following  the  order  of  succession  in 
blooming  leave  the  bulbous  division  and  come  to  the  tuber- 
ous. This  includes  many  species  and  varieties,  all  of  which 
are  interesting,  but  perhaps  the  least  so  is  the  one  which 
next  furnishes  us  with  flowers,  and  that  is  the  dwarf  Iris. 
The  principal  is  I.  pumila,  with  its  numerous  varieties  ;  the 
best  being  bicolor,  cserulea,  maculata,  and  tristis  lutea.  I 
freely  own  that  these  flowers  disappointed  me,  and  I  have 
since  been  told  that  a  certain  member  of  my  family,  who 
does  not  generally  hesitate  to  speak  her  mind,  had  to  exer- 
cise considerable  restraint  over  herself  on  the  occasion  of 
my  bringing  in  a  bloom  of  tristis  lutea  (very  tristis  indeed 
it  was),  for  she  observed,  "  Well,  if  this  is  the  kind  of 
flower  that  such  a  fuss  has  been  made  about,  and  such 
expense  has  been  incurred,  I  don't  think  much  of  if  The 
plants  are  very  dwarf,  and  the  flowers  are  on  very  short 
stalks,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  one  large  enough  for  a 
specimen  glass.  After  I.  pumila,  I.  obbensis  comes  into 
bloom,  of  which  the  variety  Lutea  grandiflora  is  perhaps 
the  best.  The  ground  colour  of  the  standard  is  yellow,  with 
greenish  yellow  falls. 
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When  these  are  over  Irises  of  the  Barbata  section,  the 
noblest  of  all  the  tuberous  division,  commenoe  blooming. 
These  spring  from  the  old  Iris  germanica,  and  in  some 
catalogues  they  are  still  called  by  the  parent's  name.  Mr. 
Baker  has,  however,  classified  them  in  groups,  and  as  this 
paper  is  intended  to  instruct  those  who  may  take  the 
trouble  to  read,  perhaps  I  shall  not  err  in  mentioning  their 
names  and  peculiarities  or  distinctive  features.  The  first 
is  I.  aphylla,  the  varieties  of  which  have  white  standards. 
These  to  me  are  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  Imagine  fine 
plants  with  striking  reed-like  foliage  having  stalKs  about 
2  to  3  feet  high,  at  the  end  of  which  are  large  flowers  with 
pure  white  standards,  while  their  falls  are  generally  of  the 
same  colour  margined  with  white  or  lavender !  If'  these 
flowers  could  but  be  nroduced  by  Easter  they  would  com- 
mand a  fabulous  price  for  church  decoration.  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  beautiful  for  altar  vases  than  these  sunerb 
blooms,  and  in  a  favourable  season  these  blooms  will  be 
out  in  time  for  what  our  country  people  still  call  **  White 
Sunday." 

Next  is  the  Iris  amoena  group,  and  a  beautiful  name  Mr. 
Baker  has  chosen  for  this  group  ;  for  could  anything  be 
more  amoena  than  Alice  Barr,  Donna  Maria,  and  other 
varieties,  the  pure  white  blooms  of  which  glisten  in  the 
sunlight,  and  in  the  soft  evening  light  stand  out  like  silver 
lamps  ?  The  standards  are  throughout  white,  but  the  falls 
are  of  various  colours  from  white  to  crimson. 

We  now  come  to  I.  neglecta,  and  if  the  whole  family  had 
been  called  by  this  reproachful  name  Mr.  Baker  would  have 
administered  a  much-needed  reproof.  The  varieties  of 
neglecta  have  flowers  for  the  most  part  of  lavender  or  pur- 
plish blue,  but  the  falls  vary  in  the  most  charming  manner 
and  comprise  hues  of  every  kind.  I.  pallida,  which  comes 
next,  belies  its  name;  for  the  standards  are  of  a  darker 
colour,  sometimes  reddish  purple  or  claret  red,  and  often 
of  mauve  or  deep  lavender. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  of  the 
family — I.  squalens  and  varieties.  Here  we  have  standards 
of  nearly  every  conceivable  colour,  but  for  the  most  part 
of  deeper  shades  ;  some  are  primrose  bronze,  others  bronze 
flaked  crimson.  Lastly,  we  have  the  Iris  variegata  croup. 
Here  the  standards  are  for  the  most  part  various  shades  of 
yellow,  the  falls  being  white  or  velvety  crimson.  These 
are  magnificent  flowers,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
their  praise.  Besides  these  there  are  a  few  solitary  speci- 
mens which  are  very  interesting.  Particular! v  good  is 
I.  flavescens — this  has  standards  of  the  most  delicate  prim- 
rose, and  falls  of  a  still  lighter  shade  ;  I.  albicans,  whioh 
is  the  purest  white  of  all ;  I.  kashmeriana,  a  very  valuable 
and  high-priced  variety,  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  the 
standards  and  falls  pure  white. 

All  the  barbata  section  are  exceedingly  sweet ;  the  per- 
fume is  more  exquisite  in  my  judgment  than  any  flower  I 
know.  I  may  perhaps  explain  that  the  word  barbata  signi- 
fies bearded,  so  that  each  one  of  these  flowei's  has  a  beard 
which  lines  the  mouth  of  the  fall.  I  hope  iu  a  future 
article  to  give  some  of  the  best  varieties  in  each  section  ; 
those  I  have  already  mentioned  have  all  bloomed  here. 

After  the  barbata  or  bearded  Iris  we  come  to  the  beardlePB 
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section  of  the  Flag  Iris.  The  first  to  bloom  is  I.  sibirica,  with 
its  nnmerous  progeny.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  ^e 
bearded  section,  but  are  exceedingly  graceful.  L  anrea  and 
I.  ibkica,  which  are  considered  the  two  best,  the  former  being 
yaloable  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose ;  in  fact  all  the  high- 
priced  ones  which  I  purchased  have  repaid  and  rebtdced  my 
eztrayagance  by  dying.  I.  Susiana  major,  also  a  high-priced 
Tmriety,  is  very  beautiful,  and  others,  which  are  too  numerous 
to  mention,  are  very  fine.  When  the  beardless  section  are 
nearly  over  we  bid  adieu  to  the  tuberous  division,  and  the 
Spanish  Irises,  or  small  bulbous  Irises  of  Spain,  take  up  ike 
succession. 

These  are  grand  in  the  extreme  and  embrace  nearly  all 
colours,  and  have  also  the  merit  of  being  exceedingly  cheap ; 
they  can  be  bought  for  3d.  each,  and  are  the  most  deooratire 
flowers  that  can  be  imagined.  There  are  many  yarieties  of 
these  lovely  flowers,  and  each  year  we  add  to  the  number. 
The  last  to  bloom  are  the  English  or  large  bulbous  Lns ;  these 
bloom  about  a  fortnight  after  the  Spanish,  and  are  laiger  in 
siase.  In  colour  they  lang^  from  crimson  black  to  pure  white. 
I  have  lastly  to  refer  to  the  lovely  Iris  Eaempferi.  These 
come  from  Japan,  and  are  called  Japanese  Flag  Irises.  They 
are  very  difficult  to  grow,  so  far  as  my  experience  g^oes ;  and 
they  suffer  very  much  from  severe  weather.  I  have  lost  a 
great  number,  and  as  many  of  them  are  5«.  6d.  and  7«.  6d. 
each  the  loss  is  serious.  They  will  not  do  well  in  ordinary 
soil,  but  require  peat  and  leaf  soil.  They  require  much  care 
during  the  stmimer.  Liquid  manure  should  be  frequently 
appli^l  to  them,  and  great  patience  should  be  brought  to 
bear,  for  they  hardly  ever  bloom  till  well  established;  and 
this  requires  at  least  a  couple  of  seasons.  The  flowers  are 
very  beautiful,  and  may  be  aescribed  as  somewhat  partaking 
of  the  Clematis,  being  often  6  or  6  inches  in  diameter.  At 
present  I  know  of  thirty-eight  varieties,  but  I  have  also  a 
great  number  of  seedlings  which  may  turn  out  well,  as  they 
come  from  Max  Leichtlin,  Esq.,  of  Baden  Baden. 

Now  I  have  completed  the  list  of  species  I  must  say  a  few 
words  upon  a  bed  which  I  have  formed  in  my  churchyard, 
and  which  I  should  be  very  glad  to  show  to  any  of  your 
readers,  particularly  to  my  kind  friend  at  Bristol  who  wrote 
so  very  pleasantly  about  my  place  under  the  title  *'  Sunny 
Memories."  He,  I  think,  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  I  have 
followed  out  his  suggestion  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

I  have  a  laige  wide  bed  bounded  by  a  Box  hedge,  and 
further  protected  by  a  plantation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road.  The  bed  faces  eai^  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
get  suitable  soil.  The  rhizomatous  or  tuberous  Irises  are 
planted  in  lines  8  feet  apart,  between  which  are  herbaceous 
Asters,  Phlox,  and  Pyrethrums  ;  then  come  the  bulbous  Irises, 
between  which  are  PotentiUas  and  Delphiniums.  The  bed 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  plants  are 
just  coming  into  bloom ;  and  although  the  Irises  are  rather 
small,  the  flowers  hitherto  have  been  very  fine.  The  bed  is 
heavily  mulched,  four  loads  of  rich  manure  being  expended  on 
it,  and  the  plants  are  growing  well.  We  have  had  nothing  but 
rain  for  weeks,  and  &e  manure  is  being  well  washed  in,  so 
that  if  we  do  ever  have  any  fine  hot  weather  this  summer  I 
really  think  this  bed  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  at 
least  a  f^w  weeks. 

Will  anyone  who  reads  this  kindly  let  me  know  where  I  can 
procure  peat  at  a  reasonable  rate  ?  My  station  is  Axminster 
on  the  South-Westem  Bailway,  and  I  know  of  no  nearer 
place  than  Woking,  the  carriage  from  which  place  would  be 
enormous. 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  great  societies  will  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  these  glorious  flowers  by  including  them  in  their 
prize  schedules.  I  will  conclude  by  adding  one  great  ad- 
vantage which  I  have  omitted  to  describe.  These  flowers 
may  be  cut  when  the  spikes  have  not  opened  and  only  the 
flower  blooms  are  coloured,  and  they  will  open  in  water  as 
well  as  in  the  sim,  so  that  they  may  be  safely  sent  by  post 
or  in  hampers,  and  some  poor  patients  tossing  their  feverish 
limbs  on  a  bed  of  pain  in  the  hospital  or  crowded  courts  of 
London  may  be  cheered  by  seeing  the  spikes  open  their 
gorgeous  blooms  before  their  eyes.  What  greater  thing  can  be 
said  in  their  favour  ?  at  least  by  a— Wyld  Sayags. 


Japanese  and  Chinese  Plants.  —  Hare  any  of  your 
readers  noticed  that  many  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  plants 
have  grown  and  are  flowering  mucn  more  strongly  and  with 
larger  flowers  this  year  than  usual  ?    I  can  only  suppose  that 


the  last  hard  winter,  which  has  been  so  destructive  to  many 
plants,  has  just  suited  them ;  probably  it  has  been  of  l^e  same 
character  as  their  own  native  winters.  Dielytra  spectabilis  in 
my  garden  is  4  feet  high,  with  longer  and  larger  stems  of 
bloom.  Spirsea  japonica  I  never  had  before  so  full  of  sttrong 
bloom  stems.  Dianthus  Heddewigii  has  stood  the  winter  un- 
injured, and  is  coming  (14^1  of  June)  strongly  in  growth  and 
in  flower.  The  Tree  Paeony,  Primula  japonica,  and  Weigela 
rosea  are  also  unusually  fine.  PerhapM  some  of  your  readers  will 
be  able  to  add  the  names  of  other  Chinese  and  Japanese  plants 
which  they  have  proved  to  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  last 
winter. — G.  O.  S. 

[The  result  alluded  to  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ab- 
sence of  frosts  during  the  early  growth  of  the  plants  this 
spring.— Eds.] 

THE  SUMMER  TREATMENT  of  the  GRAPE  VINE 

June,  July,  and  August  are  alwavs  busy  and  anxious  months 
for  the  Grape-grower.  Thinning  late  Grapes,  pinching  and 
training  the  shoots  of  all  Vines,  watering  the  roots,  keeping 
insects  down,  and  trying  to  get  crops  to  fimsh  off  perfectly,  are 
a  few  of  the  main  points  in  summer  Vine  culture  which  will 
require  much  care  and  attention  for  some  time  to  come.  After 
securing  a  good  and  free  g^wth  perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  in  summer  is  to  keep  the  Vines  clean  and  free  from 
insecte.  Even  Vines  of  very  inferior  growth  if  kept  clean  stand 
a  good  chance  of  improving  for  another  year.  Dry  hot  weather 
is  generally  considered  to  induce  the  increase  of  many  in- 
sects, and  if  this  be  true  most  Vines  should  be  pretty  clean 
this  season  as  yet,  and  if  hot  sunny  weather  does  come  every 

SOBsible  means  diould  be  taken  to  ward  off  the  insects.  But  I 
0  not  think  it  is  hot  weather  alone  which  causes  so  many 
insects,  as  Vines  are  often  covered  with  them  in  the  coldest 
weather,  while  in  other  instances  we  have  found  the  Vines 
perfectly  clean  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year. 

Under  generous  and  proper  treatment  Vines  may  be  kept 
quite  free  from  insects  at  all  times,  and  that,  too,  without  more 
trouble  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  Vines  in  health.  I  am 
assuming  the  Vines  to  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed  when  at 
rest  in  winter,  and  free  from  all  insects  when  they  were  started 
into  growth,  as  all  Vines  ought  to  be.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  best  mode  of  protecting  them  from  insects  is  to 
keep  the  borders  well  watered,  which  means  that  they  must 
never  be  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  the  latter  must  be  especially 
avoided.  While  applying  abundance  of  water  to  the  roots, 
clean  water  only  need  be  given  to  new  or  rich  borders,  but  old 
poor  soil  cannot  have  too  much  liquid  manure  from  the  time 
the  fruit  is  formed  until  it  is  half  ripe — ^that  prepared  from 
cow  and  pig  manure  is  good ;  of  artificials  guano  is,  perhaps, 
the  best,  and  potash  and  superphosphate  may  both  be  used 
with  great  advantage,  mixing  them  at  the  rate  of  1  oe.  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  or  a  Uttle  weaker  but  no  stronger. 

It  is  also  of  much  importance  that  the  atmosphere  of  vineries 
be  kept  pure  and  sweet  to  successfully  combat  with  insects. 
Frequent  syringing  is  not  the  only,  nor  do  I  think  the  best, 
way  of  keeping  the  Vines  dean.  I  do  not  think  our  Vines 
were  ever  so  free  from  insects  at  this  season  of  the  year  as 
thev  are  at  the  present  time,  and  they  have  never  had  less 
syrmging.  In  fact,  since  the  fruit  was  formed  they  have 
never  been  syringed  at  ail,  but  we  always  keep  the  fioors,  the 
surface  of  the  borders,  and  pathways  clean  and  moist,  and 
two  or  three  times  a  week  a  little  guano  water  or  liquid 
manure  is  thrown  about  tiie  surface,  and  this  seems  to  have 
a  successful  effect  in  keeping  the  leaves  dean.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  wdl  always  to  keep  a  look-out,  and  whenever  there 
is  the  slightest  appearance  of  red  spider,  thrips,  bug,  or  green 
fly  sponge  the  afcected  port  at  once  with  either  clean  water  or 
water  in  which  Gishurst  compound  has  been  dissolved  at  the 
rate  of  1  OE.  to  the  gallon.  In  cases  where  the  Vines  have 
been  so  neglected  (or  from  other  causes),  that  they  are  already 
covered  with  insects  I  water  the  border  at  once,  and  if  the 
Grapes  are  not  too  ripe  give  the  foliage  a  thorough  washing 
through  the  syringe  or  guden  engine,  with  dean  water  if  the 
Grapes  are  colouring,  but  if  they  are  green  the  water  may  be 
mixed  with  Gishurst  or  tobacco  water,  or  failing  these  a  little 
soft-soap  water  may  be  employed,  but  the  leaves  must  be  washed 
with  clean  water  after  it  has  been  on  about  half  an  hour,  as 
if  left  to  diy  the  fruit  may  be  discoloured. 

Vines  in  a  healthy  state  generally  make  much  young  wood 
from  Uie  time  tiie  fruit  is  thinned  until  it  begins  to  colour, 
and  during  that  time  they  diould  be  looked  over  once  every 
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_  or  ten  days,  when  all  growths  should  be  stopped  at  the 
saxne  place  as  ^ey  were  at  first,  or  at  most  one  leaf  further  on. 
It  is  much  better  to  stop  them  frequently  than  to  allow  them  to 
grow  for,  say,  a  month,  and  then  cat  the  whole  of  the  shoots  off 
yards  in  length.  This  gives  the  Vines  a  severe  check,  and  we 
naTe  sometimes  thought  it  stopped  the  finit  from  swdling  for 
a  tame. 

After  the  froit  begins  to  colour  some  growers  object  to  re- 
xnove  any  more  of  the  shoots,  and  this  plan— especially  as  it 
is  recommended  and  practised  by  such  good  Grape-growers  as 
ICr.  Gilbert  of  Borghley — ^is  no  doubt  correct,  more  puticularly 
iPTlth  Vines  inclin^  to  be  weak,  but  it  is  often  necessaiy  to 
xestrict  the  growths  of  strong  healthy  Vines  after  the  6uit 
begins  to  colour,  and  very  of t^  after  it  is  quite  ripe.  But  at 
tbese  times  the  ^oots  need  not  be  stopped  so  closely  as  before. 
A  foot  or  so  of  young  wood  may  be  allowed  to  form  at  the  end 
cxf  each  old  shoot,  but  we  do  not  approve  of  allowing  all 
aboots  to  grow  until  they  are  turned  ana  twisted  into  a  perfect 
xnat  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  In  the  case  of  a  damp  autumn 
such  a  state  of  matters  on  late  Vines  would  retain  too  much 
moisture  and  cause  the  fruit  to  decay.  When  the  fruit  is 
zather  late  it  is  often  an  advantage  to  allow  some  exposure  to 
the  sun  to  mature  the  fruit  and  ensure  its  keeping  during 
the  winter,  but  allowing  the  shoots  to  ramble  at  will  has  a 
tendency  to  obstruct  this. 

Young  Vines  planted  last  year  and  this  year  will  now  be 
growing  rapidly,  and  it  will  be  well  for  their  future  well-being 
if  nothing  is  allowed  to  hinder  their  free  and  perfect  develop- 
ment ;  watering  the  roots  and  training  the  growths  are  their 
chief  requirements.  The  main  growths  should  never  be  allowed 
to  be  smothered  with  a  lot  of  small  twigs,  which  will  never 
be  of  any  permanent  benefit. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  through  July,  August, 
and  September,  it  is  seldom  necessary,  unless  the  weather  is 
bad,  to  apply  artificial  heat  to  vineries,  as  it  is  generally  found 
that  the  Vines  and  Grapes  do  much  better  without  it ;  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  saving  in  fuel  this  affords,  it  is  an 
advantage  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  finest  Grapes  we  have 
are  just  beginning  to  stone,  and  they  have  had  no  fire  heat 
appUed  to  them  for  over  a  month  past,  and  I  am  certain  they 
looK  none  the  worse. 

Admitting  air  to  the  vineries  in  hot  weather  should  not  be 
the  haphazard  undertaking  it  is  often  made.  Opening  the 
ventilators  widely  in  l^e  morning,  and  allowing  tnem  to  re- 
main so  let  the  weather  oome  as  it  may,  is  not  the  mode  to 
|px>w  high-class  Grapes ;  neither  is  allowing  the  heat  to  rise 
to  90^  or  KXy  before  opening  the  lights,  but  a  gradual  opening 
and  dosing  according  to  the  weather  is  the  most  preferable 
course.  In  hot  davs  no  Grapes  can  have  too  much  air  ad- 
mitted to  them.  When  they  are  colouring,  each  ventilator  may 
be  left  an  inch  or  two  open  during  the  night,  and  after  the 
Grapes  are  ripe  this  openmg  may  be  increased. 

In  very  hot  weather  when  the  berries  are  swelling  rapidly 
or  becoming  ripe  some  of  them  frequently  split.  We  have 
seen  whole  bundles  of  Golden  Champion  spoiled  in  this  way, 
but  all  damage  of  this  kind  may  generally  be  prevented  by 
cutting  the  shoot  half  through  between  the  bunch  and  the  main 
stem  so  as  to  decrease  the  flow  of  sap.— A  Kitchen  Gabdbnbb. 


out— the  fringe  should  be  fredy  used,  not  allowing  the  foli- 
age to  become  dry  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Shade  should 
also  be  employed  if  the  sun  is  warm,  and  the  house  should 
be  kept  dose  until  root^action  has  again  commenced  ;  the 
moisture  must  then  be  somewhat  reduced  and  more  air  ad- 
mitted to  prevent  the  plants  making  a  second  growth. 

We  will  now  allude  to  a  gigantic  evil  which  is  so  commonly 
practised  after  potting  or  Ufting — that  is,  watering  to  **  settle 
the  soil ;"  let  the  soil  be  in  a  proper  state  for  moisture  when 
the  shrubs  are  transplanted,  and  if  the  syringe  is  fredy  used 
no  water  will  be  necessaiy  at  the  root  for  perhaps  a  fortnight. 
The  roots  will  in  the  time  named  recover  from  the  damage 
received,  and  have  commenced  making  new  fibres  instead  of 
being  soddened,  whidi  only  hdps  to  rot  the  roots  where  they 
have  recdved  damage. 

If  these  directions  are  carefully  carried  out  the  result  will  be 
that  only  a  very  small  per-centage  of  flower  buds  will  Ml, 
provided  the  after-treatment  as  to  heat  and  moisture  are  such 
as  the  Camellias  require.  The  following  season's  growth  after 
lifting  we  have  seen  vigorous  and  fine. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  Camellias  is  rich  fibry  loam,  and 
plenty  of  coarse  sand  to  make  it  porous ;  charcoal  is  also  good 
to  mix  with  the  loam,  as  it  helps  to  keep  it  sweet  and  open« 
We  strongly  recommend  that  no  manure  be  incorporated  with 
the  loam ;  it  decomposes  too  quickly,  and  only  assiste  to  sour 
the  soil  and  decompose  the  fibre  of  the  loam.  If  additional 
nutriment  is  required  it  is  best  given  in  a  liquid  state  from 
cow  dung  or  soot  water,  or  both  mixed  together.  In  prepar- 
ing the  border,  if  intended  to  be  permanent  for  a  number  of 
vears,  we  advise  that  a  few  half-inch  bones  be  mixed  with  the 
loam.  One  more  point  in  preparing  the  border  we  might 
allude  to — ^that  is,  dividing  the  space  with  brick  partitions 
so  that  one  or  two  planto  could  be  lifted,  should  it  be  needed, 
at  a  future  date  without  disturbing  the  roots  of  the  others. 
— William  Babdney. 


TRANSPLANTING  CAMELLIAS. 

In  reply  to  "  Subset,"  we  advise  the  operation  to  be 
carried  out  after  erowth  is  completed.  It  would  be  difiScult 
to  name  any  mon&,  as  the  time  zor  lifting  very  much  depends 
upon  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  the  varieties,  as  some 
naturally  under  the  same  treatment  complete  their  growth 
earlier  tiian  others.  When  lifted,  either  in  the  spring  when 
the  young  shooto  are  advancing  apace,  or  while  the  leaves  are 
soft  and  tender  during  the  growing  season,  mudi  injury  is 
done  both  to  the  foliage  and  the  plants,  and  the  check  im- 
pedes the  rapid  progress  of  the  young  shoots.  When  lifted 
after  growth  is  completed  and  the  flower  buds  begin  to  form 
the  roots  are  still  active,  and  the  plante  soon  take  to  tbe  new 
soil.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  lifted  with  good 
balls.  It  would  be  best  to  lift  this  year  if  practicable  as  soon 
as  growth  is  completed,  and  allow  the  plants  to  get  established 
in  pots  and  tubs,  especially  if  they  have  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
distance ;  and  when  turned  out  in  their  new  quarters  they  will, 
when  tiie  growing  season  arrives,  start  freely  into  growth. 
The  work  of  lifting  should  commence  as  soon  as  the  buds  are 
set,  and  before  they  swell  to  any  considerable  size.  After  the 
shrubs  have  been  moved — ^whether  into  tubs,  pots,  or  planted 


STRAWBERRY  FORCING. 

The  present  season  has  been  exceptionally  bad  for  the  forcing 
of  Strawberries,  but  considering  the  absence  of  sun  they  have 
done  very  fairly,  at  least  witii  us ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  seen 
them  better.  The  present  season  has  been  one  to  prove 
which  is  the  best  forcing  variety,  and  judging  by  its  success 
here  the  palm  must  be  given  to  Garibaldi,  as  it  sets  very  fredy 
and  ripens  the  fruit  more  quickly  than  any  other  variety.  The 
experience  of  the  past  winter  will  prove  to  many  the  fallacy 
of  giving  Strawbenies  too  much  protection  during  winter ;  in 
fact  I  t^nk  that  most  of  the  failures  could  be  traced  to  this 
one  cause.  We  have  had  some  protected  thoroughly,  and 
others  with  only  a  covering  of  glass,  during  severe  weather ; 
and  those  that  had  only  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame,  with- 
out any  covering  at  all  except  the  lights,  have  turned  out  far 
the  best,  although  they  were  frozen  as  *'hard  as  iron"  for 
several  weeks  tether.  But  snow  was  never  removed  from 
the  lights,  and  that  must  have  been  a  great  protection  to 
them,  and  when  the  weather  became  milder  the  roote  were 
active  and  the  plants  very  healthy.  I  saw  it  mentioned  in  a 
contemporary  that  snow  was  very  hurtful  to  the  foliage  when 
left  on  the  llghte  for  any  length  of  time,  but  thought  we  would 
give  it  a  trial,  and  the  result  was  that  the  plants  did  not  reodve 
the  least  haim.  During  mild  winters  I  consider  that  Straw- 
berries would  be  better  without  any  protection  at  all,  merdy 
plunging  them  in  leaves  or  any  other  material. 

One  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  Strawbeny  forcing  is  to 
have  the  runners  laid  as  soon  as  procurable,  and  they  ought 
to  be  established  enough  in  60-size  pots  to  receive  their  final 
shift  into  82's  by  the  latter  end  of  July.  I  know  of  no 
better  compost  for  the  runners  than  good  loam.  The  pots 
need  not  be  crocked,  but  place  some  rougher  material  in  the 
bottom,  with  a  layer  of  soot  over  it  to  keep  out  worms.  Press 
it  in  very  firmly,  as  the  Strawberry  delights  in  a  firm  soiL 
After  they  are  layered  tiiey  must  be  wdl  attended  to  as  re- 
gards water,  and  when  well  rooted  they  should  be  severed 
from  the  parent  plant  In  about  a  wedc  after  they  will  be 
ready  for  repotting,  employing  32-pots  wdl  drained  and  the 
following  compost : — Four  parts  of  good  yellow  loam  and  one 
of  good  decomposed  manure  ;  ram  the  soil  very  firm,  and 
pla^  the  pots  on  bricks  or  boards  in  the  full  sun.  The  plants 
must  be  well  watered,  removing  all  runners  as  they  appear. 
When  wanted  for  forcing  they  must  be  brought  on  gradually, 
using  the  syringe  fredy  to  keep  down  insects.  As  the  flower 
spikes  appear  give  liquid  manure  at  every  third  watering,  and 
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when  the  blooms  expand  do  not  let  the  night  temperature 
rftnge  higher  than  55°  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  After  the  flowers  are  set  thin  the  fruit 
to  about  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  at  this  stage  they  will  require 
a  high  moist  temperature  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  giving 
liquid  manure  at  every  alternate  watering  till  they  commence 
to  colour,  when  only  clear  water  must  be  used.  It  is  best  to 
let  the  plants  get  rather  dry  before  gathering  the  fruit,  as  it 
imparts  a  better  flavour  to  it.  I  think  that  saucers  to  stand 
the  pots  in  are  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  fruit  is  never  so  fine 
or  good  in  flavour  when  such  are  used.  Care  must  be  taken 
never  to  let  the  plants  suffer  by  deficiency  of  water,  as  it  stops 
their  growth  and  cripples  the  fruit,  besides  subjecting  them  to 
the  attacks  of  red  spider.  If  the  earliest-forced  plants  of  Gari- 
baldi, after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  be  kept  irell  flupplied  with 
water,  and  are  planted  out  on  a  well-prepared  border,  they  will 
yield  a  good  supply  of  fruit  in  the  autumn. 

As  regards  varieties  most  growers  have  their  favourite  sorts, 
but  for  an  early  forcer  none,  as  before  observed,  excels  Gari- 
baldi, to  be  succeeded  by  Keens'  Seedling,  Sir  C.  Napier, 
Dr.  Hogg,  James  Veitch,  President,  and  for  late  work  Loxford 
Hall  Seedling,  as  the  fruit  seems  more  refreshing  on  a  hot 
strmmer*s  day  than  most  other  varieties. — Southern  Gbowbb. 


f  with  Hamlet  left  out !    Ahnt  omen  is  the  aiucere  wish  •£— 
The  Hbbkfobdshibb  Inoumbbnt. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  ROSE  SEASON. 

I  AM  afraid,  except  in  highly  favoured  localities,  that  my 
experience  must  bear  out  the  remark  of  "A.  C."  in  last  week's 
Journal,  that  this  late  season  the  cutbacks — ^but  quite  ae  an 
abnormal  fact — ^will  be  in  bloom  before  the  maidens.  Having 
been  unusually  busy  lately  I  had  not  visited  for  some  fort- 
night a  fine  lot  of  one  thousand  two  or  three-year-old  cut- 
backs I  happen  to  have  on  some  newly-broken-up  old  turf  at 
a  little  distance  from  my  garden.  At  that  time  nothing  could 
look  more  healthy  and  promising  than  their  appearance,  while 
an  adjoining  lot  of  the  same  number  of  maidens  were  only 
just  starting  above  the  ground  and  very  irregular  in  the  rows. 
Now  the  aspect  of  both  is  entirely  changed.  The  maidens  are 
luxuriating  half  way  up  their  supports — a  splendid  take ;  while 
the  cutbacks — I  positively  torture  myself  afresh  while  I  describe 
my  sen'^ations  in  disbudding  them.  It  was  quite  useless  trying 
to  coach  my  young  folk  who  were  eager  to  Icam  their  work,  for 
on  five  plants  out  of  six  there  was  no  prominent  bud  on  the 
main  stem  to  leave.  No  reigning  sultana  raising  aloft  her 
head  in  dainty  pride  from  her  leafy  couch,  but  a  motley  harem 
of  shapeless  monstrosities  marred  and  soiled,  not  by  "  A.  C.'s " 
foes  the  caterpillars,  but  by  clustering  lines  of  aphides  and 
"cuckoo  spit,''  saw-grubs  by  the  legion,  with  other  abomina- 
tions fit  only  to  fill  a  cauldron  for  a  witch's  supper.  One  has 
not  far  to  go,  I  imagine,  to  find  a  reason.  The  cutbacks  bad 
already  made  a  quick  and  luxuriant  start,  while  the  maidens 
had  hardly  awoke  from  their  long  winter  sleep  ;  consequently 
the  former  felt  keenly  the  check  which  has  completely  crippled 
them  (in  my  case  from  night  frosts  I  presume),  as  my  nursery 
lies  low  and  near  a  brook ;  while  the  latter,  with  the  moist-, 
even,  high  temperature  of  the  last  fortnight,  have  been  going, 
as  gardeners  say,  all  one  way. 

It  is  fearful  to  think,  late  and  checked  as  vegetation  is  now 
esrceptin  warm  tpot?,  what  it  would  have  been  if  such  elemental 
conditions  as  wc  have  been  going  through  for  the  past  few 
we6ks  had  succeeded  an  early  or  even  average  burst  of  spring. 
In  the  gardens  near  my  sheltered  high-lying  rectory  Roses, 
especially  Teas,  never  looked  cleaner  or  more  luxuriant ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  buds  are  conspicuously 
few  In  number  and  soft  and  unshapely.  As  a  slight  set-off  I 
hear  haidly  a  complaint  of  the  deadliest  enemy  of  the  Rose 
— tfce  mildew,  thanks  to  the  late  even  and  moist  high  tem- 
perature. 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  late  Rose  ezhibi- 
ticms  will  be  unusually  good,  and  Rose  exhibitors  like  Mr. 
Cranston,  who  depend  upon  plants  grown  as  maidens  on  the 
Manetti,  will  for  once  be  rewarded.  All,  of  course,  will  depend 
on  the  weather  altering  for  the  better  very  soon.  But  how 
about  the  early  Rose  exhibitions,  and  notably  the  National 
Rose  Show  at  the  Palace  next  Saturday  ?  Horesco  referens ! 
After  growling  in  company  with  many  a  clerical  brother  for 
months  at  this  Exhibition  par  excdU^ce  being  held  on  a 
Saturday,  I  am  now  absolutely  thankful  to  those  higher  en- 
gagements which  keep  me  away.  This  is  an  age  fertile  in 
surprises,  but  unless  our  ready  and  energetic  Hon.  Secretary 
has  a  ship  cargo  of  Rose  boxes  quietly  under  weigh  from 
Dakota  the  public  must  be  going  to  see  the  play  of  Hamlet 


A  DAY  AMONGST  EH0D0DENDB0N8. 

What  may  be  described  as  Rhododendron  time  ia,  periu^M, 

the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  year,  for  when  the  goxgeoas 
shrubs  are  in  fullest  splendour  Lilacs  have  not  yet  faded, 
Thorns  are  draped  in  their  white  and  scarlet  attire,  Labomimia 
are  bright  with  golden  streams,  and  Gaelder  Roses  bead 
under  their  load  of  great  white  heads ;  then  towering  above 
these  are,  this  year  at  least,  Chestnuts  very  mountains  of 
beauty,  with  fresh  clean  foliage  all  aronnd  in  the  gloss  dt  its 
summer  newness,  untarnished  by  dust,  unchanged  by  noon* 
tide  heat.  Such  is  the  garb  of  Nature  during  Rhododendion 
time,  and  although  most  of  the  trees  named  bloomed  rnnch 
later  than  usual  this  year,  they  have  escaped  injury  by  spring 
frost,  and  have  been  particularly  fine. 

Rhododendrons  have  not  as  a  rule  bloomed  so  profusely  as 
usual  owing  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  shrubs  last  som^ 
mer,  but  the  trusses  have  been  finer,  and  such  displays  as  two 
I  have  to  note  were  last  week  magnificent  The  varieties 
mentioned  below  are  amongst  the  very  best  in  commerce,  and 
no  one  essaying  the  cultivation  of  these  shrubs  can  eiT  in 
including  them  in  collections  they  contemplate  forming,  oar  of 
adding  such  of  them  to  existing  collections  as  do  not  already 
embrace  them.    The  first  coUection  visited  was  that  at 

DTTNEEVAN. 

Mr.  Mcintosh's  garden  has  frequently  been  referred  to»  and 
the  Rhododendrons  have  been  noticed  in  previous  years ;  bat 
so  complete  is  the  collection  of  these  shrubs,  with  such  free- 
dom do  they  grow,  with  such  care  are  they  arranged  and  culti- 
vated, and  with  such  advantage  are  they  displayed,  that  they 
demand  attention  in  each  recurring  season  ox  their  blooming. 
The  shrubs  are  grouped  in  large  beds  on  a  smooth  undulated 
lawn,  and  on  the  lawn  and  in  the  background  are  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Conifers  to  be  seen,  and  also  some  remark- 
able deciduous  trees— grand  Oaks  that  have  been  there  for 
centuries,  a  magnificent  Birch  like  a  central  living  fountain, 
green  and  purple  Beeches  and  other  trees,  besides  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  of  the  kinds  noticed  above.    Thus  there  is 
abundance  of  variety  and  sufficient  relief  for  the  gorgeona 
masses  of  Rhododendrons.    Amongst  the  shrubs,  and  rising 
above  them  at  intervals,  are  pyramidal  variegated  Hollies  and 
standard  variegated  Maples;   these  with  Roses  and  LUium 
auratum  render  the  beds  cheeriul  after  the  RhododaidioDs 
have  ceased  flowering.    Besides  the  Conifers,  &0.,  on  the  lawn 
are    splendid  specimens  of    standard  Rhododendrons,  such 
specimens  as  are  seldom  seen  in  a  private  collection.    That 
grand  variety  Michael  Waterer,  for  instance,  had  a  head  about 
5  feet  in  diameter  with  three  or  four  hundred  trusses  of  its 
richly  coloured  flowers.    Scipio,  another  fine  variety,  lees  glow- 
ing yet  distinct  and  beautiful,  is  of  the  same  suse.    Fastuosnm 
flore-pleno  is  equally  large,  and  is  a  mass  of  lively  purplish 
mauve.    Joseph  Whitworth,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  veiy 
dark  varieties,  dark  purplish  lake,  has  a  noble  head;  and 
similarly  fine  are  the   flowering  rosy  and  crimson  varietiea 
Archimedes  and  Barclay anum,  and  the  excellent  white  Madame 
Carvalho.    The  fiorifcrous  character  of  these  fine  standards  is 
attributed  by  Mr.  Mcintosh  to  the  distance  the  sap  has  to 
travel  from  the  roots  to  the  branches  ;  but  the  firmness  of  the 
soil  of  the  lawn  has  no  doubt  also  an  infiuence  in  arresting  the 
growth  of  the  shrubs  and  promoting  their  free  flowering.    In 
the  beds  the  following  are  amongst  the  most  notable  varieties, 
and  it  may  be  convenient  to  group  them  according  to  the 
prevailing  colours. 

}Vhtte9,andJBltuh  Changing  to  White, — ^AlbumgrandiflOTum, 
fine  white.  A.  elegans,  good  shape.  A.  triumphans,  large  Ixdd 
flower.  Delicatum,  white,  brown  blotch.  Exquisite,  white, 
buff  spots.  Ingrami,  blush  white,  chocolate  spot.  Mrs.  J. 
Olutton,  one  of  the  best  whites.  Madame  Carvalho,  remark- 
ably fine,  green  spots.  Mrs.  Tom  Agnew,  bluish  white,  lemon 
blotch.  Perfection  (Standish),  bluish  white,  fine  form.  Puri^, 
blush  white,  faint  yellow  eye ;  fine.  The  Queen,  lilac  blu^ 
to  nearly  white.  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  white,  yellow  spot^ 
The  three  following  ^liites  are  distinctly  marked  and  q}Otted : 
— Countess  of  Normanton,  white,  dark  maroon  spo^  laige 
flower ;  good.  Jean  Steam,  white,  purple  spot.  Lady  Guiniiess, 
white,  maroon  spot ;  a  very  fine  variety. 

Pwrple  and  Mawoe, — King  of  the  Purples,  very  fine.  Nero, 
purple,  dark  blotch  ;  very  good.  Old  Port,  purple ;  good  habit. 
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Porpurenin  elegans,  very  compact  and  fine.  SchUIer,  blnish 
piirple,  dark  spot.  Sir  Thomas  Sebright,  purple,  bronze  blotch. 
Syerestianom,  maave^  fringed  edge  ;  fall  and  attractive.  Fas- 
taosnm  iiore-pleno,  mauve,  semi-double ;  and  Surprise,  mauve, 
^vith  an  inteD«e  blotch. 

Plw/t  and  Lake,-^oeeph  Wbitworth,  lake,  very  much 
spotted  ;  noble  flower  and  truss.  Cruentum*  lajee.  Fervum, 
plum  ;  and  W.  H.  Puncbard.  plum,  orange  oentre  ;  quite  distinct. 

Salmon  Pink. — Lady  Frances  Crossley  ;  Mrs.  R.  &  Hollord, 
very  distinct  and  good  ;  and  Mrs.  John  Penn, 

PinJu  and  Light  Rmc  Shade*. — Kate  Waterer,  rosy  pink 
"With  green  blotch  ;  very  beautiful.  Lady  Qrenville,  light  with 
pink  edge  ;  very  delicate.  Mrs.  W.  Agnew,  light  pink,  bright 
edge,  p^e  orange  centre ;  very  handsome.  Mrs.  Williams, 
light  roey  pink ;  very  distinct  and  beautiful.  Mrs.  Hey  wood, 
-yeiy  delicate  pink»  orange  blotch.  Madame  Van  der  Weyer, 
licfa  pinkf  cnmaon  blotch.  Duchess  of  Kdinborgb,  rosy  piuk, 
Tery  handsome  medium  size  trass.    John  Spencer,  pink. 

Jkoi6  and  Briffht  Rose. — Lady  Falmouth,  rose,  black  blotch  ; 
excellent.  Mr».  Thomas  Longman,  bright  rose,  with  a  light 
brown  blotch.  Mrs.  Thomas  Wain,  purplish  rose,  chocolate 
blush.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  much  spotted  with  brownish  spots. 
Titian,  very  brilliant  rose.  Notabile,  fine  rose,  good  truss. 
Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  rose  pink  with  chocolate  blotch.  Lady 
Armstrong,  light  centre,  very  dark  spot ;  beautiful. 

Crimson  tind  Seai^lets^-^no&niy  of  Surrey,  dark  crimson. 
Charles  Bagley,  cherry  red.  Fredrick  Waterer,  very  bright ; 
one  of  the  best.  H.  W.  Sarjsent,  large  ^am ;  good.  H.  H. 
Hmmewell,  d&rk  crimson.  James  Bateman,  scarlet  crimson. 
John  Watezer,  very  fine.  Lord  Selbome,  very  rich  and  good. 
Michael  Waterer,  scariet  crimson  ;  one  of  the  best  Meteor, 
bright  scarlet  crimson  ;  fine.  Pelopidas,  very  fine  and  showy 
trois.    William  Austin,  bright  and  free  bloomer. 

jRaiy  CHwuan$. — Alexander  Dancer,  very  bright  \  good. 
AjchiiaedeSy  rosy  crimson,  lighter  centre.  Blandyanum,  fine 
trass.  Deeoifttar,  good  spot.  Mrs.  Joseph  Shuttleworth,  fine, 
intense  blotch.    Raphael,  large,  spotted  crimson. 

Hie  following,  which  have  the  oolours  more  or  less  mixed, 
were  also  very  attractive  : — ^Alarm,  white  oentre,  very  bright 
crimson  edge  ;  Miss  Owen,  delicate  pink,  spotted  ;  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  white,  margin  rosy  lilac ;  and  Baroness  Sohroder^ 
white  centre,  bordered  pink. 

The  above  varieties  are  all  of  great  merit,  yet  they  are  only 
a  few  out  of  many  others  in  Mr.  Mclntosh'a  great  collection, 
which  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  affords  botix  pleasure  and 
inatructioa  to  many  visitora  during  the  blooming  period. 
On  the  di^  of  my  visit  some  members  of  the  Council  ol  the 
Royal  Horticaltnral  Society — Lord  Alfred  ChurchiJl.  Mr« 
Webb,  and  Dr.  Denny — were  among  the  admirers^  a&d  great 
as  are  tiie  facilities  of  these  gentlemen  for  witnessing  grand 
floral  displays,  they  admitted  having  had  a  treat  of  no  ordinary 
kind  in  their  visit  to  Dnneevan.  The  shrubs,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark,  however,  are  now  fading,  and  cannot  be  seen  in  their 
full  beauty  until  June,  1880. 

COOMBB  WOOD. 

Messrs.  Veitch's  fine  nursery  was  next  visited.  It  is  attractive 
at  all  times^  but  especially  so  in  mid- June  when  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  hardy  Azaleas  are  in  tise  zenith  of  their  beaaly. 
The  soil  of  the  nursery  appears  to  be  particularly  congenial  to 
these  shrubs,  which  produce  short  sturdy  growth,  fine  foliage, 
and  flowers  remarkable  for  their  profusion  and  quality.  It  is 
impossible  to  adequately  describe  ths  effect  produced  by  tiie 
grand  avenue  of  standard  Rhododendrons  during  their  seasoA 
of  beauty — ^^an  avenue  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
with,  I  think,  six  rows  of  grand  specimens  on  each  side  of  the 
path)  from  whioh  the  ground  slopes  upwards  on  both  sides, 
showing  the  shrubs  to  perfection.  The  heads  of  these  standards 
are  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  on  clean  straight  stems 
from  4  to  6  feet  in  height.  The  heads  are  of  faultless  shape 
and  close  growth,  neariy  every  point  producing  a  truss.  When 
it  is  noted  that  the  varieties  are  all  superior,  and  are  those  best 
adapted  to  this  form  of  culture,  and  that  they  are  carefully 
arranged  as  to  colours,  the  gorgeous  effect  of  the  display  may 
be  in  some  measure  imagined.  As  lawn  ornaments  no  shrubs 
can  eqoal  these,  in  bloom  they  are  simply  magnificent,  out 
of  bloom,  handsome  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  grown  iu  all 
pleasnre  grounds  in  which  they  will  flourish.  Indeed  they  are 
highly  worthy  of  having  special  preparation  to  induce  them  to 
thrive  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  suitable  for  them. 

In  addition  to  the  standards  the  collection  of  dwarf  shiubs 
is  an  extensive  one,  and  as  arranged  chiefly  on  a  sloping  bank 


are  seen  to  great  advantage.  All  the  fine  varieties  above 
mentioned  are  included,  some  of  them — such  as  The  Quceii, 
Madame  Carvalho,  Everestianum,  Mrs.  Holford,  Mrs.  J.  Glutton, 
Frederick  Waterer,  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  Charles  Bagley? 
and  others  having  magnificent  heads  and  trusses,  and  others 
also  are  extremely  fine.  Amongst  them  may  be  noted  St^^, 
rose,  rich  blotch,  hardy  and  free  ;  Lady  RoUe  (yeit<^), 
paper  white,  rich  chocolate  blotch,  excellent ;  Foimosum 
elegans  (Yeltoh),  bright  deep  lively  rose,  claret  blotch,  fine  ; 
Lady  Duckworth  (Veitch),  blush  shaded  with  rose,  grand 
in  truss  and  foliage  ;  Lady  Claremont,  deep  rosy  crimson, 
spotted  maroon,  splendid  ;  Leviathan,  blush,  prominent  choco- 
late blotoh,  attractive  ;  Herschell,  soft  rose,  large,  magni- 
ficent foliage  ;  Caractacus,  rosy-crimson  crimped  petals,  fiie 
hardy  decorative  variety  ;  Yerschaffelti,  pale  lavender  ro/ie, 
bold  blotch,  grand  standard ;  Lord  John  Russell,  deep-  i-ow* 
bold  blotch,  hardy  and  free  ;  Mirabilis,  glowing  rosy-crim^OQ) 
one  of  the  finest  standards ;  Sherwoodi,  a  fine  old  rosy-lilac 
variety,  free,  certain  bloomer,  and  excellent ;  Lord  Clyde,  rich 
crimson,  conspicuous.  Amongst  the  finest  standards  are  those 
of  the  free  and  attractive  Everestianum,  one  of  the  finest 
decorative  varieties.  A  new  variety  closely  resembling  it  in 
character,  but  much  deeper  in  colour,  and  with  grand  cataw- 
biense  foliage^  will  probably  become  equally  popular.  Its  naxq^ 
is  not  "  fix^/'  neiUier  is  that  of  a  clear  soft  rose  variety,  par- 
ticularly smooth  and  delicate.  Both  these  varieties  possess 
great  merit  and  will  be  largely  propagated  and  grown. 

1  have  notes  of  a  very  few  of  the  very  beat  hardy  Aealsas 
whioh  have  ever  oome  under  my  notice,  but  their  publication 
must  be  deferred  to  some  future  issue  of  the  Joumal.->J.  W. 


YORK  FLORAL  FETE  AND  GALA. 

Jtjnb  18th,  19th,  and  20th. 

The  twenty-first  of  these  great  exhibitions  was  held  last  week 
in  the  Bootham  Field,  York,  and  proved  highly  sucoessfnl  both 
horticnlturally  and  financially.  The  exhibits  were  as  usual  very 
numerous,  and  many  were  characterised  by  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  They  were  arranged  in  five  long  and  spacious  marquees 
radiating  from  a  lofty  circular  one  in  the  centre,  where  the 
gigantic  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  competition  for 
the  £20  pri2e  were  staged.  One  marquee  was  devoted  to  Pelar- 
goniums, the  display  being  extremely  beautiful,  as  the  plants 
could  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  low  stage  which  ex- 
tended the  entire  length  of  the  tent.  Here  was  a  wealth  of  floral 
beautv  which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  as  viewed  from  the  end  of  the  marquee  was  one  i^a^ 
would  always  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  such  a  tasteful  and  charming  arrange- 
ment of  colours.  This  was  certainly  the  most  attractive  part  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  that  it  was  generally  appreciated  was  evinced 
by  the  exclamations  of  surprise  and  admiration  with  which  it  was 
CTeeted  by  thousands  of  the  visitors.  In  another  marquee  were 
uie  collections  of  smaller  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  m  a  third 
we  found  the  Roses,  a  fourth  was  devoted  to  groups  of  plante, 
and  the  fifth  contained  the  fruit  and  cut  flowers.  Those  enume- 
rated were  the  principal  features  of  the  Show,  but  classes  were 
provided  for  plants  of  all  descriptions,  Ferns,  Orchids,  Foliage 
plants,  and  Fuchsias  being  well  represented.  First,  second,  an4 
third  prizes  were  offered  in  nearly  all  the  classes,  and  in  some  a 
fourth  was  awarded  j  their  value  ranged  from  £20  to  3g.  The 
competition  was  mostly  keen,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  exhibijt^ 
were  so  nearly  equal  in  merit  that  the  Judges  must  have  ex- 
perienced a  difficulty  in  awarding  the  prizes.  The  weather,  oi 
the  whole,  was  very  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  as  excursion  trains  at  very  moderate  fares  ran  from  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  district,  an  immense  number  of  persons 
availed  themselvea  of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  holiday  and  a 
visit  to  the  ancient  city  of  York.  On  the  flrst  aay  of  opening  the 
floral  f^te  was  well  attended,  but  on  the  second  day  the  people 
came  en  ma$se^  for  the  number  of  admissions  reached  as  high  af 
25,000.  Some  minor  attractions  were  provided,  but  the  majority 
of  the  visitors  evidently  came  to  see  and  enjoy  the  floral  treasures 
so  liberally  contributed  by  the  gentlemen  and  growers  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr,  Wilson,  the  energetic 
Secretarv,  for  the  care  and  excellent  judgment  with  which  he  had 
arranged  and  classified  the  numerous  exhibits,  and  the  Committee 
are  fortunate  in  possessing  so  able  a  coadjutor  to  fulfil  the 
onerous  duties  incident  upon  the  management  of  such  an  extensive 
Exhibition. 

Stovb  and  Greewhoitse  Plants.— Three  classes  were  ap- 
propriated to  these  plants,  there  being  three  entries  in  each,  and 
the  specimens  staged  were  fine,  particularly  in  the  open  class 
for  ten  plants,  for  which  prizes  of  £20,  £10,  and  £5  were  oiftered. 
Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  r.  Williams,  Esq.,  Worcester,  secured 
the  premier  award  with  gigantic  plants  in  superb  condition. 
Brica  Cavendishiana  was  certainly  as  near  perfection  as  possible 
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in  sliape,  healthy  and  profusion  of  large  flowers ;  the  specimen 
was  oyer  5  feet  m  height  and  diameter.  A  large  and  handsome 
plant  of  Pimelea  decnssata  was  conspicnons  for  the  great  number 
of  blooms,  and  Croton  pictus  had  beautiful  and  richly  coloured 
foliage  of  unusual  excellence.  Anthurium  Schertzerianum,  bluing 
more  than  fif tj  large  and  brilliant  spathes,  was  unriTalled.  Gkne- 
tyllis  tulipif  era  possessed  considerable  merit,  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  collection  comprised  yigorous  Palms  and  Cjcads. 
This  rery  handsome  group  was  arranged  together  with  the  two 
following  on  a  six-sided  sta^^e  in  the  central  marquee,  and  was 
jusUy  entitled  to  the  prominent  position  and  recognition  its 
merits  reoeiyed.  Mrs.  Cole  &  Sons,  Manchester,  were  placed 
second  with  a  collection  of  yery  large  and  weU-grown  plants,  but 
slightly  inferior  to  the  preceding  in  regularity.  The  most  notice- 
abfo  were  Allamanda  cathartica  with  good  flowers;  yigorous 
specimens  of  Cleichenia  rupestris  and  G-.  spelunca,  the  latter 
an  enormous  plant  7  to  8  feet  in  diameter:  and  a  handsome 
Cycas  reyoluta.  Mr.  Stephenson,  gardener  to  Alderman  Weather- 
ley^  was  tiiird  with  a  collection  that  would  scarcely  bear  com- 
parison with  the  others. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  there  were  three  entries, 
and  Mr.  Tudgey  was  again  first,  his  collection  including  eyen  and 
well-flowered  plants,  of  which  the  following  were  especially  ob- 
seryable : — ^Erica  yentricosa  ma^nifica,  one  of  the  best  Heaths  we 
haye  seen  this  year ;  E.  Cayendishiana.  also  in  good  form  ;  Draoo- 
phyllum  gradle  and  Bougainyillea  glabra,  both  excellent.  Mr. 
Noble,  gardener  to  T.  Fry,  Esq.,  Barlington,  was  a  close  second, 
seyeral  of  the  plants  being  equal  to  those  in  Mr.  Tudgey's  col- 
lection, especially  Erica  perspicua  nana,  which  was  yery  neat  and 
healthy,  but  one  or  two  were  slightlydeficient  in  the  quality  of 
their  blooms.  Mr.  Berry,  gardener  to  W.  Doye,  Esq.,  York,  was  a 
good  third,  that  beautiful  greenhouse  plant  Fhoenoooma  prolifera 
being  exceptionally  fine,  also  Statice  profusa.  There  were  three 
competitors  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  three  plants,  who  all  pro- 
duced yery  praiseworthy  specimens ;  Mr.  Tudgey  as  usual  ob- 
tained first  position  among  tiiem.  The  most  prominent  was  Clero- 
dendron  Balfourianum  in  remarkably  beautiful  condition,  yery 
reffularly  trained,  and  profusely  flowered.  Mr.  Noble,  the  next  in 
Older  of  merit^xhibited  three  fair  plants,  a  Stephanotis  bdng 
the  best.  Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Leeds,  being 
third  for  plants  of  fair  quality. 

Axaleas  were  neither  numerous  nor  in  first-rate  form,  but  Mr. 
Berry's  collection  of  three  medium-size  plants  merited  the  first 
prize  which  was  awarded  for  them,  as  did  also  those  ttom  Mrs. 
Cole  A  Sons  in  the  class  for  four,  although  the  latter  were  some- 
what rough. 

In  the  open  class  for  eight  ornamental  plants  there  were  four 
entries,  the  specimens  being  far  aboye  the  ayeraee  in  three  of 
the  collections.  The  ]^mier  prize  was  receiyed  oy  Mr.  Wood, 
gardener  to  A.  Wilspn,  JBsq.,  Hull,  and  the  specimens  he  exhibited 
of  Yucca  aloifolia  yariegata,  Cordyline  indiyisa,  and  Croton  Weis- 
manni  were  highly  commendable  for  their  free  growth  and  the 
richly  coloured  foliage  of  the  latter.  Equal  seconds  were  awarded 
to  Mr,  Lazenby.  gudener  to  Mrs.  Pease,  Darlington,  and  Mr. 
Noble,  whose  plants  were  yery  beautiful.  The  Crotons  in  the 
former  collection — C.  Disraeli,  C.  maiesticus,  and  C.  Andreanus, 
being  superbly  coloured ;  and  in  the  latter  were  Dayallia  Moore- 
ana,  Croton  interruptum,  and  Cycas  circinalis  as  healthy,  graceful, 
and  yigorous  as  could  be  desired.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  fiye 
only  second  and  third  prizes  were  awarded,  the  former  going  to 
Mr.  Tudgey  for  fairly  good  specimens.  Heaths  were  not  well 
shown,  but  Mr.  Tudgey's  first-prize  collection  in  the  class  for 
three  plants  was  much  superior  to  the  others. 

Pblabgoniumb. — As  we  haye  already  remarked,  the  display  of 
these  plants  was  extremely  good  and  tne  entries  were  yery  nume- 
rous, particularly  in  the  classes  for  bronze  foliage  yarieties.  Fancy 
yarietiee  were  well  exhibited,  and  in  the  open  dass  for  six  plants 
the  collections  staged  were  yery  eyen  and  beautiful  F.  W.  Tetley, 
Esq..  obtained  the  first  prize  for  plants  of  medium  size  but  bearing 
an  aoundance  of  well-formed  flowers.  The  best  were  Ellen  Beck, 
a  neat  Uttle  plant;  Sweet  Lucy,  quite  in  accordance  with  its 
name ;  Marguerite,  excellent  flowers  ;  and  Boi  des  Fantasies, 
yigorous  and  attractiye.    Mr.  C.  Bylance  followed  with  smaller 

Slants,  but  quite  as  profusely  flowered ;  and  Messrs.  Lazenby  and 
on  receiyed  the  third  prize  for  a  good  collection.  In  the  amateurs' 
class  for  three  Fancy  yarieties  F.  W.  Tetley.  Esq.,  was  aeain  first, 
his  collection  induaing  superb  specimens  of  Cloth  of  Silyer,  Mrs. 
Hart,  and  Nelly  Fordham ;  the  flowers  were  neat,  and  phmts 
healtny.  J.  Talbot,  Esq.,  was  second  with  an  attractiye  and  eyen 
lot  of  plants :  the  aptly  named  and  pretty  yarietr  Delicatnm  was 
in  prime  condition.  There  were  four  entries  in  tne  open  class  for 
twelye  show  yarieties,  and  yery  handsome  plants  were  staged. 
Mr.  C.  Bylance  was  placed  first  with  fine  plants  oyer  8  feet  in 
diuneter,  the  growth  being  regular  and  the  flowers  laree,  parti- 
cularly of  Queen  Bess ;  the  others  were  eyen  in  size  and  mghly 
meritorious— Triomphe  de  St.  Mande,  Brigantine,  Claribel,  and 
Prince  Leopold  being  delightfully  fresh.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  I^enby  &  Son,  and  the  collection  approached 
remarkably  close  in  general  excellence  to  the  preceding,  but  the 
yarieties  were  not  quite  so  good,  and  the  flowers  were  slightly 


inferior  in  size.  Queen  Bess  was  the  best  plant  shown.  Hr.  ICaj 
was  third  with  a  bright  selection,  Warrior  and  Patriarch  beiiur 
noticeable.  The  amateurs'  class  for  six  show  yarieties  wsjb  well 
filled.  F.  Simpson,  Esa.'s  collection  was  a  yery  good  one,  and  he 
was  justly  entitled  to  the  first  prize,  for  the  yarieties  were  excel- 
lent and  the  fiowers  fine :  but  the  recipient  of  the  second  prise, 
F.  W.  Tetley,  Esq.,  staged  a  group  that  was  so  near  the  other  in 
point  of  ment  that  it  required  a  little  obseryation  to  detect  the 
diflerenoe.  Mr.  Mcintosh,  gardener  to  T.  Hingston,  Esq.,  was 
third  with  somewhat  indifferent  plants. 

The  first  prize  for  the  best  three  show  yarieties  (amatenxs)  was 
tecured  by  F.  W.  Tetley,  Bs<^,  who  was  closely  followed  by 
F.  Simpson,  Esq.,  and  J.  Talbot,  Esq.  Two  classes  were  deyoted  to 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  one  (open)  for  six  yarieties,  and  the  other 
(amateurs)  for  three.  Mr.  Stephenson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Weatherlej, 
easily  secured  the  first  place  with  fine  plants  bearing  enormoiu 
trusses.  The  yariety  Cfayen  Fox  was  remarkable  for  the  large 
beautifully  formed  blooms  and  truss.  F.  W.  Tetley,  Esq.,  was 
second  with  neat  specimens,  Mr.  Mcintosh  thurd^  and  ICessra. 
lAzenby  A  Son  fourtL  In  the  class  for  three  yarieties  there  were 
fiye  entries,  Mr.  Mcintosh  being  justly  awarded  the  chief  prixe 
for  the  yarieties  B.  Clifton,  La  Farinaise  with  enormous  trusses^  and 
Queen  of  Beauties,  a  yeritable  queen  of  Pelargoniums.  T.  Simp- 
son. Esq.,  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  followed; 
botn  staged  good  plants,  an  extra  fourth  prize  being  secured  by 
J.  Talbot,  Esq. 

Nosegay  Pelargoniums  were  well  represented  in  the  two  classes 
appropriated  to  those  yarieties.  Mr.  Mcintosh  was  first  in  the 
open  class  for  six  yarieties  with  eyen  and  good  plants.  The  other 
two  prizes  were  receiyed  by  F.  W.  Tetley,  Esq.,  and  MessiB. 
Lazenby  ^  Son,  there  being  a  marked  inferiority  in  both  collec- 
tions. There  were  four  exhibitors  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  three 
collections.  Mr.  Mcintosh  again  obtained  the  premier  award 
with  profusely  fiowered  specimens  of  Blue  Bell,  CoL  Holden,  and 
Grana  Duke.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  an  excellent  second,  and  T. 
Simpson,  Esq.,  followed  with  somewhat  irregular  plants.  Double 
yarieties  were  numerous  and  well  shown  in  the  open  class  for  six. 
Mr.  A.  Simmon,  Heworth,  exhibited  goodplants  of  Marie  Lemoine 
and  Emilie  Xemoine,  and  he  was  placed  nrst,  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Son  coming  next,  and  F.  W.  Tetley,  Esq.,  was  third  with  rather 
small  plants. 

Bronze  Pelargoniums  were  extremely  numerous,  and  their  merits 
were  far  aboye  the  ayerage,  the  collections  including  all  the  best 
yarieties.  In  the  open  class  for  six  yarieties  the  competition  was 
keen,  there  being  fiye  entries.  Mr.  B.  Simpson,  Selby,  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  yigorous  deeply  coloured  specimens  oyer  a  yard 
in  diameter.  The  following  were  the  best— Black  Douglas,  Bey.  C.  P. 
Peach,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Imp^ratrioe  Eugenie,  and  Mar6chal 
MacMahon.  Mr.  E.  Jackson  was  placed  next,  one  of  his  plants — 
yiz.,  Prince  Arthur,  being  unusually  fine,  the  zone  broad  and 
yery  dark.  Miss  Wharton  obtained  the  third  position,  and  ICr. 
Stephenson  was  fourth.  S.  Biley,  Esq.'s  amateurs'  three  wero 
eood,  the  yarieties  Princess  Boyal  and  Earl  of  Boeslyn  beinff  in 
fine  condition.  The  first  prize  was  most  deseryedly  awarded. 
J.  Walker,  Esq.,  was  second,  and  the  third  and  fourth  prizes  fell 
to  Miss  Wharton  and  Mr.  Stephenson.  There  were  seyen  entries 
in  this  class,  and  seyeral  of  the  collections  unnoticed  were  nearly 
as  good  as  those  which  secured  the  prizes.  Triooloured  yarieties 
like  all  the  others  were  abundant,  and  in  the  amateurs'  class  for 
three  phmts  seyen  competitors  entered  the  lists.  J.  Cholmley ,  Esq., 
was  first  with  pret^  pUmts  of  the  yarieties  Prince  of  Wales,  Peter 
0rieye,  and  ^phia  Dumaresque.  W.  Walker.  Esq.,  was  second, 
and  Mr.  S.  Jaouon  and  J.  Biley,  Esq.,  followed  with  meritorious 
specimens  well  grown  and  coloured.  In  the  open  class  for  sue 
tnere  were  not  quite  so  many  entiies  as  in  the  last,  but  the  plants 
were  good  and  the  fiye  competitors  staged  good  specimens.  Mr. 
Gibson,  Mr.  B.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  A.  Simpson  receiyed  the  prizes 
in  the  order  named. 

Bosks.— Taking  into  consideration  the  meteorological  difficulties 
Bose-growers  haye  had  to  contend  with  this  season  the  immense 
number  of  plants  exhibited  was  something  astonishine,  and 
although  the  majority  of  the  blooms  were  not  first-rate,  still  there 
were  some  that  possessed  undeniable  excellence.  Eight  classes 
were  allotted  these  plants,  and  in  most  the  competition  was  good. 
Jn  the  open  class  for  six  distinct  yarieties  Mr.  P^bns's  premier 
collection  comprised  plants  of  medium  size  in  14-mch  pots,  yery 
eyen  and  fairly  well  fiowered,  the  growth  clean  and  yigorous. 
The  best  yarieties  were  Centifolia  rosea,  Marq|ui8e  de  Castellane, 
and  Juno.  F.  W.  Tetley,  Esq..  was  second  with  smaUer  plants, 
but  Miss  Hassard  was  m  good  form,  bearing  about  three  doeen 
blooms.  Wc,  May  was  third  with  large  but  loose  specimens,  and 
the  fiowers  were  not  well  formed.  The  plants  staged  in  the 
corresponding  amateurs'  class  were,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Tetley^s  six^f  indifferent  quali^.  The  yarieties  J.  S.  M.  Camm 
and  Celine  Forestier  in  this  collection  were  healthy  and  freely 
flowered.  For  nine  Boses  in  8-inoh  pots  (open  class)  Messrs. 
Jackson  A  Co.  exhibited  some  yery  neat  little  plants,  the  flowers 
possessing  good  substance,  and  each  plant  bore  on  an  ayerage  a 
dozen  blooms  each.  The  nrst  prize  was  secured  with  ease.  The 
most  noticeable  yarieties  were  Firebrand,  Madame  Lacharme, 
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ICarqoiae  de  Gutellane,  and  Baronne  Frerost.  Mr.  PybiiB's  plants 
'were  larger,  but  the  flowers  were  not  qnite  np  to  the  standard. 
Hx.  Hay  followed  with  small  and  ratner  irregular  plants,  but 
aome  of  the  flowers  were  fine. 

In  the  open  class  for  fifteen  Boees  in  pots  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Co.  ajg;ain  obtained  the  premier  award,  their  plants  being  very 
erven  in  size  and  well  flowered.  Perhaps  the  best  were  Niphetos, 
Marqnise  de  Castellane,  and  S6nateiir  Yaisse.  Mr.  Pybns  held 
the  second  position  with,  fair  plants,  and  Mr.  May  was  a  good 
Ihird.  The  exhibits  in  the  class  for  a  single  plant  (light  and 
dork)  were  rather  deficient  in  quality,  but  mx.  Pybus  had  a 
"rigorous  specimen  of  Madame  Lacharme  (light^  with  good  blooms 
and  obtained  the  first  prize,  and  the  same  exliibitor  was  placed 
fizBt  with  Jean  Gherpin  as  the  best  dark  Bose  shown.  In  addition 
to  these  Messrs.  Jackson  ft  Co.  staged  a  number  of  plants  in  small 
pots  that  were  highly  creditable  to  them. 

Orchids  were  fur  below  the  ayerage  of  preyious  yean,  but  a  few 
fairly  good  plants  were  shown.  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Ainsworth,  llanchester,  gained  the  first  prize  for  three  plants 
'with  healthy  specimens,  the  fine  Aerides  maculoeum  Schrdderi 
besrinj^  five  lon^  spikes  of  fiowers.  Mr.  Hayward,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Blncks,  Thirsk,  was  second,  his  plants  being  rather  small ; 
bnt  Bendrobium  suavissimum,  with  two  long  spikes,  was  very 
attracttre.  For  six  plants  Mr.  Mitchell  was  fint  with  a  collection 
that  included  a  large  Yanda  suayis,  Saccolabium  retnsum  with 
six  spikes,  and  Phalienopeis  grandiflora  aurea  bearing  eight 
apikea.  Mi.  Hayward  was  a  good  second  with  neat  spNCcimens, 
among  which  Epidendrum  Titefiinum  had  twelre  large  spikes. 
^  Perns  were  exhibited  in  good  condition,  particularly  the  hardy 
-varieties.  Mr.  G.  Spence,  Darlinston,  staged  two  large  Tree 
Perns  ^icksonias),  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize ;  the  other 
exotic  Ferns  were  few  and  of  indifferent  merit.  Mr.  Bcott, 
gardener  to  J.  Buckle,  Esq.,  York,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
twelye  hardy  Ferns  :  his  Lastreas  and  Athyriums  being  yery 
liealthy  and  fresh.  Mr.  W.  Bobinson.  York,  and  Mr.  Byluice, 
Onghton  Nurseries,  Ormskirk,  foUoweo.  For  six  Lycopods  Mr. 
Berry  was  an  excellent  first,  his  plants  being^  well  grown  and 
Tigorons.  Belaginella  Wildenoyi  was  especially  remarkable. 
lir.  Stephenson  was  second,  also  with  goodjplants. 

FvcHBiAS. — ^Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to  Miss  Wharton,  Burton 
Grange,  exhibited  six  yoj  handsome  specimens,  pyramidal  in 
form,  regular,  and  coyered  with  fiowers.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded.  Mr.  Mcintosh  who  followed  sent  some  large  plants, 
but  rather  coarse.  Mr.  Stephenson's  third-prize  lot  was  composed 
of  untrained  specimens.  Two  collections  of  specimen  Coleuses 
w^ere  exhibited  Mr.  Stephenson's  premier  six  were  fine  planta 
about  6  feet  high  and  well  grown,  while  Mr.  Mcintosh's  specimens 
were  nearly  as  good.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  beddin|r 
plants  Mr.  Simpson,  florisL  Selby,  was  placed  first  with  a  good 
▼ariety  of  useful  plants ;  Mr.  A.  Simpson,  Heworth,  being  second 
with  mmilar  plants,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  third. 

Hardy  plants  were  fairly  well  represented.  Mr.  Bodwell  gained 
the  first  prize  for  twenty  distinct  species  or  yarieties  with  a  cnarm- 
ing  group,  and  he  also  receiyed  tne  first  prize  in  Messrs.  Back* 
house's  olaas  for  twenty  alpine  plants.  Mr.  A.  Simpson  was 
second.    Both  exhibited  yery  pretty  and  choice  pluits. 

Gboups. — In  the  class  for  a  group  composed  of  miscellaneous 

Slants  to  coyer  a  space  not  exceeding  200  square  feet  there  were 
lye  competitors.  Mr.  Berry  obtained  the  first  prizcL  and  his 
«oup  was  an  excellent  one.  The  centre  was  occupied  oy  a  lofty 
Fan  Palm,  and  around  that  were  Statlces.  Azaleas,  Spireas, 
Dracnnas,  Pelargoniums,  Ac.,  and  the  whole  was  edgea  with 
small  Ferns  and  Calceolarias.  Mrs.  Cole  A  Sons  were  second 
with  an  elegant  and  light  group,  composed  principally  of  foliage 

Slants.    Mr.  Tndgey  was  third  with  a  neat  arrangement,  and  lur. 
[ouse  of  Peterborough  was  awarded  an  extra  prize  for  a  group 
oomposed  of  Palms,  Clerodendrons,  and  Bougainyilleas. 

Cut  Flowsrs. — ^Boees  were  well  represented,  twenty  boxes 
being  staged  containing  on  an  ayerage  two  dozen  blooms  each. 
Some  ^ood  fiowers  were  exhibited,  especially  in  the  class  for 
forty-eight  distinct  yarieties.  Mr.  May  receiyed  the  first  i»rize  for 
a  collection  of  yery  fair  blooms,  their  general  form  and  substance 
being  good.  Pierre  Hotting,  Martehal  Kiel,  and  Souyenir  d'un 
Ajni  were  the  best  among  them.  F.  W.  Tetley,  Beg.,  was  second 
with  an  inferior  collection.  Messrs.  Jackson  /k  Co.'s  first-prize 
eoUeotion  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  yarieties  was  yery  good.  For 
twelye  bunches  of  cut  flowers  (stoye  and  ^preenhouse  plants) 
Mrs.  Cole  k  Sons  secured  the  first  prize  with  some  excellent 
fiowers,  Allamanda  nobilis  and  Ixora  coccinea  being  highly 
meritorious.  Many  other  excellent  collections  were  exhibited, 
and  also  seyenJ  graceful  bouquets. 

Fbuit.— This  was  yery  abundant,  and  the  quality  was  certainly 
aboye  the  ayerage.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  ten  yarieties 
Mr.  Mclndoe,  gudener  to  J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  awarded 
the  first  prize.  The  collection  comprised  a  good  dish  of  Straw- 
herry  James  Yeitch,  handsome  specimens  of  Boyal  Gkorge  and 
Barnngton  Peaches,  well-ripenea  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  two 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  well  colound  and  large  berries : 
two  fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  good  Pines  ana 
Melons.    Mr.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  was  second, 


I  his  collection  including  a  yery  fine  Melon  Gk>lden  Perfection,  and 
]  two  beautiful  bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes.  "Mx,  Miles, 
gurdener  to  Lord  Carington,  was  third,  a  dish  of  yery  fine  Black 
Circassian  Cherries  being  noticeable.  In  the  class  for  six  yarieties 
some  good  fruits,  particularly  the  Peaches  in  Mr.  Mclndoe's  first- 
prize  collection.  For  a  collection  of  four  yarieties  Mr.  Mclndoe 
again  secured  the  first  prize,  exhibiting  two  yery  fine  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  For  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes 
there  were  six  entries ;  Sir.  Wallis,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  M.  Thompson, 
was  placed  first.  The  yariety  was  Black  Hamburgh,  the  bunches 
large,  and  the  berries  well  coloured.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Noble  and  Mr.  Himsley.  Mr.  Bannerman  secured  the  first  prize 
for  white  Grapes  with  small  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
but  the  berries  were  well  formed  and  finely  ripened.  Mr.  Mclndoe 
followed  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  Wallis  with  Chasselas 
Musqu^.  For  two  bunches  of  Grapes  (a  new  yariety),  Mr.  Chuck, 
gardener  to  C.  A.  Thelluson,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
bunches  of  medium  size,  but  the  berries  enormous.  Mr.  Mclndoe 
was  third  with  Madiesfield  Coiurt,  small  bunches  and  berries,  but 
well  ripened.  Peaches  were  exhibited  in  tolerably  good  condition 
but  were  not  yery  numerous.  There  were  seyenteen  entries  in  the 
two  classes  for  Melons.  Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bipon,  was  first  with  scarlet-fleshed  yariety  Boyal  Ascot,  and 
Mr.  Yule,  gardener  to  H.  Pease,  Esq..  was  first  with  a  green-fleshed 
yariety :  both  were  thoroughly  well  ripened  tiiou^^h  small,  and 
were  far  ahead  of  the  other  exhibitors.  Strawbemes  were  yery 
poor.  In  the  class  for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers  there  were  four- 
teen entries,  and  extremely  eyen  good  fruit  were  staged.  Mr. 
Mclndoe  was  first  with  a  fine  straight  specimen  of  Yerdant  Green : 
B.  Ormsby,  Bsq.,  was  second  with  Telegraph :  and  Mr.  Poad  of 
York  third. 

Apart  from  the  exhibits  proyided  for  in  the  schedule  were  two 
noups  which  must  receiye  special  notice.  One  of  these  was  the 
handsome  and  extensiye  collection  of  choice  foliase  and  fiowering 
plants  contributed  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  whidi  an  extra  prize 
was  awarded ;  and  the  other  was  a  collection  of  beautiful  Tuberous 
Begonias  from  Messrs.  Laing  of  Forest  Hill.  These  were  yaluable 
additions  eyen  to  an  Exhibition  so  fine  as  was  the  York  Floral 
Fdte  which  we  haye  endeayoured  to  describe.  We  only  noticed 
one  omission  -^  namely,  that  the  names  of  the  gardeners  and 
addresses  of  many  competitors  were  not  inserted  on  the  prize 
cards.    In  all  other  respects  the  Show  was  yery  complete. 


THE  PAULOWNIA  IMPERIALia 

Attbmtion  has  lately  been  called  to  this  tree,  which  is  now 
eztensiyely  planted  in  the  ayenues  of  Paris.  It  was  introduced 
to  France  for  the  first  time  in  1834,  and  the  first  cutting  planted 
at  the  Museum  Garden,  where  it  still  exists,  haTing  grown  into 
a  largish  tree.  The  leayes  are  yery  large  and  han£ome ;  the 
flowers  are  bell-shaped,  somewhat  resembling  the  Foxgloye, 
and  of  a  beautifully  shaded  lilac  colour.  They  are  disposed  in 
large  bunches  and  naye  an  agreeable  odour.  Hie  flowers  ex« 
pand  in  May  at  Paris.  The  common  name  of  the  Paulownia  in 
Japan,  of  which  place  it  is  a  natiye,  is  the  Kiri,  and  it  was 
introduced  to  Europe  by  Sieboldt  and  Zuocarini  According 
to  the  AgrieultuTe  IPratique  it  is  not  at  all  a  delicate  tree  in 
France  and  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  is  propagated  by 
cuttings,  from  the  roots,  and  also  by  seeds.  No  doubt  the  tree 
would  grow  yery  well  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  flower  in 
warm  situations.  At  all  eyente  it  is  worth  a  trial,  and  doubt- 
less some  of  our  leading  nurserymen  may  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  plants  next  autumn. 

It  is  tiaought  in  France  that  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  likely  fo 
haye  a  oommercial  yalue,  and  be  useful  for  tunung  and  other 
purposes. — ^Amatbub,  Cirencester, 

[A  large  specimen  of  the  Paulownia  produced  flowers  lajrt 
year  in  Kensmgton  Gardens.  There  are  many  trees  in  this 
country,  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  injured  by  spring  frostSt 
—Eds,]  

THE  SEASON. 

I  HAYB  been  wondering  if  the  season  is  as  backward  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  as  it  is  here.  I  can  hardly  think  so,  or 
we  should  haye  heard  more  about  it.  I  neyer  saw  such  spring 
or  summer  weather,  not  eyen  in  Scotiand,  as  we  haye  this  year 
experienced  in  South  Wales.  It  is  now  the  longest  day,  and  we 
haye  not  had  ten  spring  days  this  Tear,  much  less  summer. 
The  nights  haye  been  yezy  cold,  the  temperature  generally 
falling  to  about  45°,  and  there  has  been  an  extraordinaiy  lack 
of  sunshine  during  April,  May,  and  June.  Twenty-four  hours 
neyer  pass  without  rain,  generally  in  abundance.  Ck>ld  east 
winds  are  common,  and  fStogether  gardeners  and  farmers  in 
South  Wales  this  season  haye  much  to  contend  against. 

If  a  decided  change  for  the  better  does  not  quiekly  take 
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8Dm»  the  Potato  crop  will  tdmoet  be  a  blank.  The  top  growth 
iej  are  making  u  something  enormooa,  bat  the  taben,  al- 
though plentiXal,  are  extremely  small ;  and  should  the  disease 
take  them  eaiiy,  as  it  is  yeiy  liable  to  do  with  so  much  wet, 
the  greater  pari  of  the  crop,  such  as  it  is,  must  go.  Last  year 
we  had  plenty  of  fine  Potatoes  ready  for  digging  on  the  early 
borders  the  hrst  week  in  June ;  this  year  we  will  have  none 
actually  ready  before  the  first  week  in  July.  Peas  are  much 
tbe  same,  and  so  are  Strawbeiries,  as  well  as  nearly  every 
other  outdoor  crop.  At  the  earliest  our  Roses  will  not  be  at 
their  best  until  the  second  week  in  July,  if  then  ;  and  I  think 
iC  the  National  Ilosc  Society  xi^arries  out  its  Show  on  June  28th 
failure  must  be  the  rasult.  Some  object  to  putting  back  show 
dates,  but  this  season  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  June  and  July 
shows  might  be  postponed  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  with  ad- 
Ttntage  to  all  ooocemed.^-J.  Muib,  Marff&tm  Park, 
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This  was  the  date  originally  fixed  for  the  Rose  and  Pelargonium 
Bhow,  which,  howerer,  was  subsequently  postponed  to  July  8th, 
with  the  proTiso  that  Pelargroniums  might  be  exhibited  for  oerti- 
fioates.  In  oomplianoe  with  this  a  few  were  staged,  three  oertifi- 
oatas  bemg  awarded  as  named  below.  Mr.  Turner's  group  in  the 
oraserratory,  and  the  Toberons  Begonias  from  Chiswick,  and  the 
n«w  plants  from  Messrs.  Yeitch,  were  the  principal  features  of  Uus 
meetug. 

Fruit  Committee.— Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H. 
Piinsra,  gardener  to  Colonel  Marconrt,  Buxted  Park,  Sussex,  sent 
ajaeedttng  Melon  called  Alpha,  but  it  was  not  in  good  condition. 
Mn  Qarmmer,  The  Gardens,  Btington  Park,  Stratford-on-Ayon, 
sani  two  branches  of  Aprieots  to  show  the  large  quantity  of  fruit 
the  tree  has  produced  this  season.  Thero  were  eightnen  large 
fruit  in  the  length  of  6  inches.  Mr.  J.  Clarice,  gardener  to  Lord 
Hastings,  Melton  Constable,  sent  a  fruit  of  Sutton's  Barl  of 
Baaoottsfield  Melon,  but  as  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  cut  the  Com* 
nnttee  oonld  not  give  an  opinion  on  its  merits.  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  The  Gkirdens,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  sent  fruit  of  Due  de 
Magenta  Strawberry,  to  which  a  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded  ;  but  in  pomt  of  flavour  this  yariety  is  inferior  to  others 
in  cnltiration.  Mr.  Gilbert,  The  Gardens,  Burghley^  Stamford, 
sent  a  fruit  of  Gilbert's  Ketted  Yiotory  Melon,  which  was  a  speci- 
men of  Yictory  of  Bath  artificially  netted  by  scratching  the  skin 
with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  when  the  fruit  is  young.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Hardy,  Bures,  Essex,  sent  some  good  specimens  of  a  Lettuce 
called  Easter  King  of  Cos,  which  was  identified  as  Hicks'  Hardy 
White  Cos. 

Florai.  Committsb— Dr.  Denny  in  the  chair.  Sereral  plants 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  of  which  we 
may  note  Croton  Bragaanus,  that  was  certificated  at  the  last 
Botanic  Society's  Show ;  it  has  narrow  droopmg  leayes  orar  2  feet 
IB  length,  irregularly  marked  and  mottled  with  red,  yellow,  and 
gMtn.  Hsamaathus  oinnabarinus,  from  the  West  Coast  of  Afrioa, 
was  beariag  a  small  umbel  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  A  first-class 
certificate  wais  awarded  for  Darallia  fijiensis  major,  a  handsome 
ITem  with  li^ht  green  fronds  about  a  foot  in  length,  bipinnate, 
with  deeply  dirided  pinnules,  light  ^T^^*  A  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  to  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  for  a  specimen  of 
Xerophyllnm  a3phodeloides,bearing  a  raceme  of  small  white  flowers 
and  grass-like  leaves.  A  group  of  Tuberous  Begonias  were  exhi> 
bited-fkom  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  several  being  remark- 
ably good.  Gloire  de  Nancy  is  a  fine  double  scariet  with  neatly 
IlivM  flowers.  Nellie  Ma^  bore  enormous  flowers  over  8  inches 
ii^  diameter^  and  pure  pink  m  colour.  Several  seedlings  were  also 
highly  meritorious. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  exhibited  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of 
Irises  and  Pyrethrums,  including  some  excellent  varieties.  Of  the 
Pifiethrums  the  best  white  were  Frincess  de  Metteraieh  and  Boule 
de  Neige ;  the  best  crimson  were  Gloire  d'Bstalle  and  Imbrieatnm 

Elenum.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  Chambers,  West- 
ike  Nurseiy,  Isleworth,  exhibited  a  group  of  seedling  Tuberous 
Begonias.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  Royal  Standard, 
with  enormous  flowers  over  3  inches  in  diameter,  neatly  formed, 
and  brilliant  scarlet.  To  Mr.  A.  Boxall,  The  Gardens,  Claybnry 
Ball,  Chigwell,  Essex,  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  for 
Cfyptipedium  barbatum  snperbnm  with  thirty  flue  flowers.  A  first- 
olasB  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  King,  gardener  to 
J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Wray  Park,  Beigate,  for  a  distinct  and  beautiful 
seedling  Coleus  Eva,  the  foliage  very  finely  streaked  vrith  red  and 
yellow. 

In  the  conservatory  Mr.  Turner  exhibited  a  large  group  of 
handsome  Pelargoniums,  including  the  best  varieties,  many  of 
which  were  in  excellent  condition.  Vere  prominent  was  that 
fine  show  variety  Illuminator,  sixteen  small  plants  of  which  were 
arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  The  flowers  were  unusually 
large  and  brightly  coloured,  but  the  trusses  only  of  medium  size. 
The  brilliant  crimson  scariet  petals  are  pleasantly  relieved  by  the 
white  centre  and  dark  markings  on  the  two  upper  petals.    Among 


many  others  we  may  note  a  densely  flowered  spechnen  of  the 
fancy  variety  Miss-in-her-teens  that  was  very  pret^.  A  neat  plant 
of  Ihichess  of  Edinburgh,  the  delicate  pale  pink-tinted  flowers 
of  which  afforded  a  charming  contrast  with  the  more  brilliant 
varieties.  Two  other  good  fancies  were  Besplendant  and  Princeaa 
Teck,  the  flowers  being  excellent  in  colour  and  size.  Some  choice 
show  varieties  were  exhibited,  one  large  plant  of  Claribel  being 
particularly  conspicuous.  The  flowers  were  pure  white  with  tbo 
exception  of  two  pale  pink  blotches  on  the  upper  petals,  which 
add  considerablv  to  the  effect  of  the  flower.  Troubadour  was  in 
splendid  form,  the  peculiar  bright  salmon  tint  of  the  blooms  with 
tne  dark  blotches  on  the  two  upper  petals  render  it  very  distinct. 
Prince  Leopold  was  exhibited  m  very  fine  condition,  and  waa 
bearing  an  immense  number  of  its  bright  flowers.  Bed  Gauntlet 
was  somewhat  startling  in  its  brilliancy ;  and  Yenus,  though  only 
represented  by  a  smaU  and  rather  irregular  plant,  had  several 
good  flowers.  A  gold  medal  was  most  deservedly  awarded  for 
this  beautiful  group. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  by  the  Pelargoniom  Sooiety 
for  the  following  Pelargoniums  raised  by  Mr.  Foster,  all  diow 
varieties  : — Invincible^  with  large  and  well-formed  fiowea,  tba 
three  lower  petals  bnght  salmon  in  colour,  and  the  two  ui^wr 
very  dark  maroon  almost  black,  with  an  extremely  narrow  crUA- 
son  margin,  a  whUe  throat  streaked  with  crimson  \  Emperor 
William  similar,  but  there  was  more  pink  in  the  lower  petals, 
and  the  throat  was  a  clearer  white  ;  also  for  Joe  as  a  decoratlTe 
plant,  the  three  lower  petals  beinf;  bright  pink  and  the  two  upper 
dark  maroon.  A  group  of  Gloxinias  interspersed  with  Adiantunif 
were  sta^^  by  lu-.  Fisher,  gardener  to  F.  Williams,  Esq^  Wood- 
lands, Nightingale  Lane,  Surrey.  The  fiowers  on  several  of  t)b» 
plants  were  very  finely  formed  and  in  good  variety.  A  aflver 
Flora  medal  was  awarded.  A  group  of  pelargoniums  from  the 
Society's  ^rden  at  Chiswick  was  also  shown,  principally  Ivy^ 
leaved  varieties  and  Cape  species.  At  the  end  of  the  conserva- 
toiy  was  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Irises  and  Pyrethrums 
from  Messrs.  Barr  ik  Sugden  of  Covent  Garden. 

NOTES  AND  GLEANINOa 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Rotal  HaBTicuLTUBAi* 
Society  held  on  June  24th,  Lord  Alfred  T.  ChureMll,  Y.-P., 
in  the  chair,  the  following  candidates  were  duly  ekotad 
Fellows  of  the  Society*— vis.,  H,  A.  W.  Bishop,  Hesry  CooUmoa^ 
Mrs.  Clayton  East,  Clement  Hoey,  William  BoJJbeley  Haghea^ 
M.P.,  David  B.  Lees,  M.D.,  Arthur  Panmley,  Mm.  die  Cotomx 
Parrish,  and  Lady  Caroline  Tumor. 

Cub  old  and  well-known  correspondent "  WmBHlBK 

RscTOB  "  la  desirous  of  obtaining  a  country  living  b^are  next 
winter  in  one  of  the  southern  counties,  Surrey,  Sussex,  or  HsDOta 
being  pielemd.  PeTfai4)s  some  patron  might  wish  for  him  as 
a  neighbour,  or  possibly  he  might  be  able  to  effect  aik  *»«*— *g^ 
with  a  brother  deigyman.  Any  communications  on  the  sob* 
ject  may  be  addressed  to  **  W.  B."  at  the  office  of  this  Joonuil. 

I5  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  the  Show 

of  the  OxFOBD  EosB  SociBTY  has  been  postponed  from  Jnlj 
3rd  to  July  16tb. 

— -  Tm  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Bickm<»id  HortionUnnd 
Society  informa  us  that  the  Pbincs  and  PmKCsm  ov  Waxbs 
are  expected  to  visit  the  Exhibition  held  this  day  (Tharsday) 
in  the  Old  Deer  Park ;  and  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tedc 
will  arrive  at  the  Show  at  five  o'clock. 

Wb  are  informed  that  the  Hobsham  Bo«b  Show, 

originally  fixed  for  July  the  Ist,  has  been  postponed  until  July 
the  12th,  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  more  suitable  dateb 

Wb  have  received  the  schedule  of  the  LiYBBPOOlb 

EonTicuLTURAL  Absogiation's  Show,  which  IS  to  be  held 
in  Sefton  Park  on  August  2nd  and  4th.  Of  the  sixty-three 
ciasses  twenty-four  are  open  to  all  England,  and  as  the  priaea 
are  good  for  both  plants,  fruit,  and  veget^)les  the  oompetitioii 
ought  to  be  correspondingly  good.  For  twelve  stove  and 
grecnhonse  plants  the  prises  are  415,  £10,  and  ;fi5.  iil2  m 
offbred  in  three  prises  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  and  M  toe 
twelve  of  vegetables.  Some  very  good  prises  are  provided  fbr 
local  exhibitors.  The  managers  of  this  young  Society  merit 
success  by  the  efforts  they  are  making  to  secure  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  inclemeocy  of  the  season  tiie 

BfiOCKHAM  Boss  Sbow  has  been  postponed  tDcua  June  Stith 
to  July  4th,  to  be  held  m  the  Public  Hall,  Dorking. 

A  CABEFUL  trial  of   several    S^idney   BsAifS   FOE 

FOBCiKa  has  been  made  this  winter  at  Ravensworth  Castle* 
The  {udm  has  been  awarded  to  Fulmer's  Forcingi  Mr.  Moult 
stating  Uiat  it  bears  a  third  more  than  any  other  variety,  and 
is  delicious  in  flavour. 

MoBE  than  twenty  plants  of  Eucalyptus  olobulus 
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on  the  west  coast  of  Co.  Mayo,  in  different  situations,  some 
oTer  6  feet  high,  were  all  killed  by  the  frost  last  winter.  A  few 
Veronicas  were  much  injured,  but  are  now  shooting  from  the 
zoots :  some  were  uninjured. — H.  W. 

«-*^-  ts  AaAPBTSiB  BUXIFOLIA  we  have  a  showy  plant  for 
A  oool  hoase  well  deserving  of  more  extensive  cultivation.  The 
leavos  are  oblanoeoLate,  oxenate^  and  alternate;  the  flowers 
Bolikaiy,  axillary,  tabular,  with  a  five-cleft  spreading  limb, 
lunght  aoarlet  in  colour.  It  is  allied  to  the  Vacciniums,  and 
18  ft. native  of  Bboteoi,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1856. 

-^^  Thc  Oommitfeee  of  the  City  of  London  Flowee 
dSOW,  who  had  evefry  reaeoa  to  expect  that  H.R.H.  ihe  Prineess 
^Boalriee  would  distribute  the  pnms  this  year,  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  mnoance  that  in  conseqiieBce  of  tiie  refusal  oi  the 
Pinsboiy  Oirons  Garden  Committee  to  allow  the  use  of  their 
^nmndfl,  they  aiB  compelled  with  great  reloctaaoe  to  abandon 
%lie  Flower  Bhow  for  the  present  year. 

Mfi.  tt.  N.  J.  Bakbb  of  Heavifaree  desires  us  to  inform 

*•  A  Lover  of  Rose  Shows,"  that  be  will  "with  great  plea- 
finire*'  give  bis  Rose  blooms  after  the  National  Bbow  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  the  excellent  object  for  which  they  are 
required. 

Mb.  Gbaham,  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Gardens 

jit  Hampton  Court,  has  pubHshed  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Guide 
"to  the  Parks  and  Gardens.  It  is  more  comprehensive  than  the 
issne  of  last  year,  which  was  so  popular  with  visitors,  as  afford- 
ing information  on  the  various  plants  employed  in  the  flower 
beds.  The  present  edition  contains  diagrams  of  carpet  beds, 
and  gives  the  mode  of  planting  of  the  various  beds  as  adopted 
in  the  Gardens. 

-^^  A  BBAUTiPUL  little  greenhouse  plant  for  flowering  at 
the  piesent  time  is  Hoyba  Cblsii,  one  of  tiie  numerous  Legu- 
minous plants  from  New  Holland.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a 
new  pUmt,  having  been  in  the  country  since  1818,  but  many 
are  unacquainted  with  its  beauty  and  yalue  as  a  spring-flowering 
pLant.  The  blooms  are  a  bright  clear  blue,  and  are  borne  in 
dense  racemes.  A  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  suits  it 
well,  good  drainage  being  provided. 

—  ALT&otroH  the  persons  competent  to  judge  have  long 
since  been  convinced  the  Phyllozbba  was  of  American 
origin,  SEtid  not  imported  into  that  country  from  Europe,  a 
curious  conflnnation  of  that  opinion  has  recently  been  fur- 
nished to  IJie  French  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Planchon, 
He  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  M.  Callot,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  Montpellier,  dated  from 
<m  board  the  ^'Junon,"  Panama.  In  it  the  writer  explained 
that  in  a  virgin  forest  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  he  had  found 
ihat  the  wild  Tines  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Phyl- 
loxera  vastatrix.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  leayes  he  found 
ammerous  small  galls  or  protuberances,  which  on  being  opened 
disclosed  a  laying  aptera  surrounded  by  some  fifty  eggs  or 
yoimg,  all  of  which,  on  being  examined  by  the  microscope, 
pxeeciited  the  ohanuTteristics  of  those  existing  in  Europe; 
and  as  that  country  is  so  far  from  the  United  States  or  any 
place  in  which  the  Vine  is  cultivated,  the  Phyllcsera  could 
not  have  been  imported,- as  the  Vine  is  never  tended  by  the 
inhaUlants,  thus  proving  that  the  insect  must  be  indigenous  to 
l^orth  America.— ((7a%Nam.) 

-*—  Xs  one  of  the  plant  bouses  at  Sandfield  Park,  West 
Derby,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  Biggs,  we  recently  noticed 
a  fine  batch  of  Gloxinias  in  bloom,  principally  erect  varieties 
Some  of  the  plants  were  2  feet  6  incnes  across,  and  were  well 
bloomed,  and  with  many  flowers  yet  to  open.  The  old  but 
useful  Gesnera  Donckelaari  and  Clerodendron  i^lax  were  in 
bloom,  and  deserve  to  be  grown  more  largely.  In  the  same 
bouse  we  also  noticed  Brassia  bracteata,  with  ten  spikes  open, 
very  delicate  and  striking ;  Oncidium  Harrisonianum,  with 
twenty-six  spikes,  in  an  8-inch  pan ;  also  Oncidium  lanceanum, 
throwing  out  some  good  flower  spikes. 

— -^  Ora  of  tiie  most  beautiful  of  Cinchouaceous  plants  is 
POMHtUiniA  LonoiFLORA,  a  native  of  Gtdana,  with  broad  and 
dark  green  leaves,  and  terminal  heads  of  extremely  long  white 
fragrant  flowers.  The  corolla  is  hypocrateriform  witfa  a  naTTOw 
tube  6  to  7  inches  in  length,  a  five-lobed  limb  1^  inch  in 
•diameter.  It  is  very  distinct  and  an  extremely  valuable  plant 
for  the  stove,  requiring  similar  culture  to  the  Gardenias.  It 
was  latarodnced  in  1622,  but  is  not  by  any  means  generally 
grown. 

-*— ^  RBFESKnro  to  fbe  DESTBUcnoN  or  small  bibds, 


the  subject  of  which  has  been  recently  discussed  in  our 
columns,  Mr.  Bardney  writes  as  follows  on  the  destruction 
of  birds  of  a  larger  kind : — "I  was  much  ixiterested,  on  the 
22nd  of  last  month,  to  find  at  Carlisle  at  a  very  early  hour  in 
the  morning  some  portion  of  the  fire  brigade  onsy  destroying 
the  young  from  a  few  rooks'  nests  that  were  built  in  the  trees 
in  the  cathedral  yard  :  the  object  was  to  prevent  the  rooks 
building  there.  They  were  destroyed  in  a  simflar  way  last 
year,  and  will  undoubtedly  bave  to  be  next.  If  the  miserable- 
looking  trees  were  taken  down,  which  have  no  special  beauty, 
the  (cathedral  yard  would  be  improved  in  appearance,  and  the 
rooks  then  would  have  to  find  new  quarters  for  their  nests." 

THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY'S  SHOW  AT  THE 

CRYfiffAL  PALAOB. 

tJRQED  by  the  representations  addressed  to  me  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  from  Devon  to  Essex,  and  fortified  by  the 
expressed  opinion  of  a  small  Committee  hastily  summoned, 
with  one  oi  our  Vice-Presidents  as  Chairman,  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  fixture  for  our  Show  altered,  but  have  been 
unsuccessful.  All  the  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  had 
the  attempt  been  made  even  a  month  ago  I  am  assured  it 
would  have  been  equally  impossible.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  presence  of  their  Koyal  Highnesses  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Connaught  make  it  more  than  ever  desirable 
that  the  Show  should  be  worthy  of  the  Society  and  of  the 
Palace,  but  that  I  tear  is  impossible  ;  but  I  hope  exhibitors  will 
see  that,  although  I  still  hold  the  undesirability  of  altering 
dates,  yet  I  am  not  so  wedded  to  an  opinion  as  not  to  seek  to 
consult  their  wishes  when  they  have  been  so  decidedly  ex- 
pressed as  on  the  present  occasion.  Kever  did  such  a  season 
frustrate  "  the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men." 

At  page  464,  in  "Dates  of  Kose  Shows,"  for  National 
(Maidenhead),"  read  "  National  (Manchester)."— D.,  Deal, 


OUR  ORANDFATHERS'  ROSES. 

In  1799  Miss  Mary  Lawrence,  teacher  of  botanical  drawing, 
&c.,  published  a  large  quarto  volume  containing  ninety  beau- 
tiful plates  of  as  many  Roses  of  that  period,  with  a  well-executed 
frontispiece  of  Roses  drawn  and  coloured  by  herselt  Many 
of  the  plates  are  faithfully  and  artistically  finished,  and  the 
work  as  a  whole  compares  favourably  with  the  majority  of  the 
Rose  illustrations  of  tbe  present  day,  and  is  most  interesting  as 
showing  the  advance,  or  perhaps  as  some  may  say  retrogression, 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  eighty  years  in  our  still 
favourite  flower.  It  is  also  interesting  as  containing  portiuits 
doubtless  of  some  of  the  types  of  our  modem  Roses ;  and  as  it 
contains  a  few  lost  gems,  and  some  which  are  not  now  often 
encountered,  I  am  induced  to  note  the  most  striking,  although 
there  is  not  one  amongst  them  which  would  satisi^  the  modem 
exhibiting  fancy.  There  is  scarcely  one  which  can  be  truly 
called  fuU,  except  it  be  R.  sulphurea,  the  old  Double  Yellow 
Rose.  But  periiaps  there  are  those  amongst  your  readers  who 
can  recollect  and  appreciate  the  large  old  red  Damask  Roses  oS. 
forty  years  ago ;  even  now  I  find  charms  in  contemplatii]|g 
these  Georgian  belles. 

Amongst  the  fiowers  depicted  the  following  are  the  most 
attractiye  or  interesting  :^R.  gallica,  the  Giant,  semi-doubl^ 
with  petals  quite  as  la%e  and  in  colour  resembling  those  oi 
Anna  de  Diosbach,  the  individual  blooms  being  not  much  less 
than  those  of  a  good  specimen  of  Paul  Keyron ;  the  blush 
Damask  Ro^es,  Goliah  (sie)  and  Imperial  Blush,  both  nearly  as 
large  and  fuller;  R.  turbinata,  the  Frankfort  Rose,  marbled 
red  ;  R.  gallica,  the  red  officinal  Rose,  and  Rosa  Mundi,  the  old 
semi-double  striped  gallica  with  yellow  centre ;  R.  centifolia, 
the  monstrous  Hundred-leaved  and  the  Dutch  Hundred-leaved 
Roses,  all  of  fair  size.  The  miniature  Roses  De  Pompon,  De 
Meaux,  and  the  double  cinnamon  Rose  are  also  represented, 
and  the  following  of  medium  or  smallish  size  : — R.  damascena 
York-and-Lancaster,  white  suffused  with  pink  on  one  side  and 
not  striped  as  commonly  believed  ;  the  white  Monthly  and  the 
red  Damask,  R.  centifolia ;  Pluto,  semi-double,  blackish  carmine, 
of  the  Cardinal  Patrizzi  type ;  the  Fringe  Rose,  the  Cardinal 
Rose,  the  Shell,  the  Sultan,  the  Lisbon,  and  the  Singleton 
Hundred-leaved  Roses ;  R.  provincialis,  the  Blandford  or 
Portugal ;  the  Childing  and  the  scarlet  and  moss  Provence ; 
R.  gallica,  the  marbled  Rose ;  R.  lutea  and  lutea  bicolor,  the 
Single  Ydlow  and  Austrian  Roses  ;  R.  sulphurea,  fhe  Double 
Yellow  Rose  ;  R.  alba,  the  Double  White  Rose ;  R.  blanda,  tiie 
Labrador  Rose ;  R.  pendulina,  the  Hose  withottt  thorns ; 
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R.  Carolisa,  the  donUe  Bumet-leaTed  and  ihe  double  Pennflrl- 
vanian  Roees ;  R.  Incida,  the  single  white  China  (?) ;  R.  rabi- 
ginofla,  the  double  red  Sweet  Briar,  the  semi-dark  Sweet  Briar, 
Manning's  blush  Sweet  Briar,  also  semi-double,  the  double 
moflBj  Sweet  Briar,  and  the  Royal  Sweet  Briar,  and  R.  canina, 
the  double  Dog  Rose,  a  veiy  lespectable-lookinff  flower  evea 
for  modem  eyes.  I  notice  also  the  double  and  single  Musk 
Roses,  the  single  and  double  Apple-bearing,  the  red,  white,  and 
blush  China,  the  Bursundy,  the  great  Maiden's  Blush,  and  the 
Eyergieen  Roses.  The  Bourbon,  Tea-scented,  and  Noisette 
tjrpes  are  unrepresented,  and  probably  were  not  then  introduced. 
I  miss,  too,  one  of  the  prettiest  Roses  of  former  days,  Cent!- 
folia  cristata,  which  is  still  a  gem  for  bouquets. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  many  to  know  whether  and  where 
all  these  old  faTountes  are  to  be  found  ;  and  one  is  naturally 
led  to  wonder  why  the  National  Rose  Society  haTC  not  this 
year  repeated  in  their  prize  schedule  a  class  for  Roses  in  com- 
merce prior  to  1840,  as  the  offer  last  year  brought  forth  I  thinV 
more  than  one  champion.  To  discontinue  the  prize  after  one 
trial  is  something  like  a  railway  company  putting  on  a  new 
train  for  a  month,  and  then  taking  it  off  as  unsatisfoctory. 
Hie  Society's  reason,  howcFer,  may  be  only  a  financial  one ;  and 
as  the  aims  of  such  an  authori^  should  be  to  encourage  and 
develope  all  that  is  beautiful  and  sweet  in  connection  wuh  the 
quem  of  flowers,  perhaps  when  the  National  Rose  Socie^  and 
the  Roses  see  more  sunshine  than  they  have  lately  experienced, 
we  may  find  Roses  of  the  eighteenth  century— our  grandfathers' 
Roses— reappearing  in  the  lists.— T.  Laxton,  Bedford. 

NOTES  PROM  MY  GARDEN  IN  1879. 

HERBAOBOUS  PLANTS. 

In  resuming  my  notice  of  the  herbaceous  plants  that  aff oided 
me  so  much  gratification  last  year  let  me  say,  in  reference  to  i 
Mr.  Camm's  obserrations  as  to  the  size  of  my  garden,  that  he  ' 
would  be  perhaps  surprised  at  it,  but  not  for  its  magnitude,  but 
the  reverse.  I  do  not  grow  gigantic  Lilies  or  huge  Psaonies, 
but  it  is  astonishing  when  one  nows  alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants  how  many  may  be  grown  m  a  small  space.  A  rockery 
contains  a  large  number  of  species,  as  the  space  each  occupies 
is  small,  and  in  many  cases,  as  amongst  wild  fiowers,  one 
springs  up  where  the  other  dies  down.  I  have  quite  a  flourish- 
ing comer  of  Crown  Imperials,  while  amongst  them  the  white 
Japan  Anemone  Honorine  Jobert  has  established  itself ;  it  is 
now  springing  up  vigorously,  while  the  stems  of  the  former 
lie  decaying. 

Geum  coccineum  flore-pleno  is  a  bright  and  fine  variety  of 
the  old  well-known  scarlet  Geum,  with  double  fiowers.  Ona- 
phalium  leontopodium,  the  well-known  Edelweiss,  which  some 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  have  protected  by  special  ordinances,  is 
really  a  very  easy  plant  to  grow.  I  received  a  {Oant  of  it  last 
^ear  from  my  friend  Mr.  Hammond  of  St.  Albans  Court,  and 
It  is  now  flourishing ;  it  is  also  easily  propagated  from  seed. 
The  Globularias  are  pretty,  and  trichosantha  especially  so.  The 
Helianthemums  (Rock  Roses)  are  very  showy,  and  have  been 
umased  in  variety  by  hybridisation,  so  that  they  are  to  be 
j»d  in  many  colours.  I  find  a  hot,  dry,  and  sunny  place  to  suit 
toeuL  They  soon  increase  in  size— too  much  so  for  a  small 
zockezy,  from  whence  I  have  had  to  banish  them.  The  Rock 
Rose  suggests  the  Christnias  Rose,  and  of  these  the  variety 
called  maximus  is  the  best,  flowering  earlier.  Of  Hemerocallis 
I  need  not  speak  as  it  is  so  widely  known,  its  one  great  defect 
bemg  its  short  life,  the  term  Day  Lily  indicating  tluit  defect. 

Hyacinthus  candicans  I  have  as  yet  only  grown  as  a  pot 
plant,  but  as  it  has  proved  itself  perfectly  haidy  I  shaU  hope  to 
grow  it  out  of  doors  this  year.  It  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  very 
unlike  a  Hyacinth,  as  the  bells  hang  singly  from  long  foot- 
stalks some  inches  apart  It  is  very  graceful,  and  the  single 
bells  are  veiy  pretty  for  bouquets.  It  seeds  freely  and  germi- 
nates quickly.  I  have  a  number  of  plants  out  in  the  open 
gxonna  now  from  seeds  sown  last  spring.  Of  the  Hypericums 
I  can  recommend  olympicum  as  a  very  neat  pretty  litUe  shrub, 
not  covering  the  ground  as  some  of  the  laiger  kinds  do,  but 
very  compact.  I  do  not  grow  any  of  the  garden  varieties  of 
Iris,  beautiful  as  they  are,  but  I  have  not  space  for  them  ;  but 
Iris  reticulata  is  an  early-flowering  kind  of  great  beauty,  and 
I  this  year  flowered  well  in  a  pot  the  very  remarkable  Iris 
iberica  with  its  strangelv  veined  purplish  flowers.  Iris  Susiana 
I  have  failed  to  do  well.  Although  I  have  grown  for  several 
years  Lewisia  rediriva  I  would  not  recommend  it  It  is  very 
pretty,  but  it  is  difScult  to  grow  I  believe,  and  as  it  was 
zemaiked  to  me,  the  *<rediviva"  is  the  part  of  it  one  did  not 


see.    lithospermum  prostxaium  is  a  very  pretty  blne*flowered 

Slant  well  known,  wmle  the  British  species  purpureo-csemlanm 
I  very  striking  and  soon  flUs  up  any  space  in  which  it  is 
Slanted.  Lyclmis  alpina  is  very  pretty  with  its  rose-odLoued 
owers.  Merteusia  paniculata  is  a  very  pretty  plant  in  aoool 
border ;  the  flowering  stems  are  about  a  foot  high,  with  pen- 
dant  clusters  of  a  chaste  porcelain  blue  at  the  extremity  oC 
the  flowering  stem.  Of  the  Forget-me-nots,  M.  alpioola  with 
its  neat  little  foliage  and  brilliant  blue  flowers,  and  dissitiflora, 

1  have  fomid  the  best  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  lattev 
does  not  overpower  some  of  the  other  plants,  aa  it  seeda  veiy 
freely,  and  the  seedlings  should  be  weeded  out  I  have  not 
succeeded  with  Nertera  depressa.  Ompbalodes  vema  is  an  old 
well-known  Forget-me-not-Uke  plant,  very  cfaazming  in  iti 
odour  and  strong  in  growth ;  and  there  is  a  charming  newone^ 
Ompbalodes  Lucilin,  which  I  have  not  yet  grown.  Opnntia 
Rannesquiana  I  have  had  for  some  years,  but  have  no  snoooia 
with  it  and  must  remove  it  to  some  hotter  comer  of  the  rockery. 
Of  the  smaller  Phloxes  I  have  grown  Nelsoni  and  vema,  eaAj- 
flowering  prostrate  forms  and  very  pretty.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  Primroses,  but  cannot  say  that  I  have  found 
cortnsoides  amoena  grow  well  in  the  open  air.  Pukfaerrima, 
spectabile,  and  faiinoea  are  well  worth  growing,  and  of  the 
kmds  I  must  add  to  my  plants  this  year. 

There  is  no  greater  &vourite  amongst  my  alpine  plants  than 
Ramondia  pyienaica.  It  has  large,  rough,  leatneiy  leaves,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  most  lovelv  shade  of  mauve,  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.  I  have  found  that  it  likes  quite 
a  shady  spot  where  it  has  little  or  no  sun,  and  must  be  kept 
well  watcoied  in  dry  weather.  I  saw  it  growingin  the  greatest 
luxuriance  at  Mr.  Hammond's  at  St  Albans,  and  my  flowering 
plants  have  beoi  obtained  there.  Rosa  pyrenaioa  baa  estab- 
bshed  itself  so  completely  in  one  part  of  the  rockery  that  I 
shall  have  to  watch  it  carefully.  It  creeps  along  under  the 
soil  and  comes  up  in  all  sorts  of  places.  I  have  twice  tried 
Sarracenia  purpurea,  but  have  iidled  with  it  Those  bog 
plants  are  the  most  difficult  to  manage— Pinguiculas,  Droeeraa, 
Asphodels,  &c.  If  you  make  a  place  for  them  it  is  apt  to 
get  soddened  and  sour,  while,  unless  they  have  a  soft  spongy 
bottom,  they  will  not  thrive.  The  Saxifrages,  Sednms^  and 
Sempervivums  form  a  numerous  and  favourite  section  of  rock 
plants,  some  being  large  and  showy,  others  small  and  very 
Dxetty.  Of  the  Saxifrages  longifolia  vera  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest ;  unfortunately  when  it  flowers  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
S.  pyramidalis  has  long  panicles  of  white  flowers  18  inches  to 

2  reet  in  height ;  oppositifolia,  an  early  dwazf-growing  kind, 
when  well  establishea  is  most  charming.  Of  the  Sempervivums, 
although  I  am  not  successful  with  it,  arachnoidenm  is  one  of 
the  most  curious,  as  is  spinosum,  almost  like  a  Cactus,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  the  hardiness  of  the  latter.  Senecio  pulcher 
is  a  grand  border  flower  for  autunm.  The  leaves  are  fleshy  ; 
the  stems  3  feet  high,  with  clusters  of  beautiful  mauve-coloured 
flowers  3  inches  across.  It  is  a  grand  plants  although  only  % 
QreundseL  Silene  acaulis,  a  beautiful  utUe  plant  with  moaqr- 
looking  foliage,  on  which  the  numerous  roee-colouied  flowers 
are  senile ;  I  have  not  succeeded  very  well  with  it  Silene 
alpestris  is  veiy  pretty  and  free-flowering,  while  Silene  Schafta 
ia  a  pretty  autuom-flowering  species.  The  Soldanellas  aie 
curious  little  things  with  thick  leathery  foliage  and  mlnnte 
fringed  flowers.  Thalictrum  adiantifolium  is  a  very  pretty 
foliaged  plant  almost  like  the  Maidenhair.  The  Golden- 
variegated  Thyme  must  not  be  omitted  from  any  collection  of 
herbMeous  planto.  Trillium  grandiflorum  is  a  most  interesting 
plant  and  wit^  ite  pure  white  flowers  forms  an  attraction  in 
any  moist  shady  part  of  the  rockeiy.  Nor  can  I  better  close 
these  rambling  notes  than  by  recommending  the  lovely  Tro- 
psDolum  specioeum  as  the  most  showy  of  percoinial  dimbera, 
nmning  up  8  to  10  feet  high  and  covered  with  its  brilliant 
vermilion  flowers.  Those  who  have  once  seen  this  growing  in 
the  luxuriance  it  does  in  Scotland  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget 
it  It  has  succeeded  with  me  even  in  a  southern  aspect,  and 
I  do  not  think  anyone  need  be  afraid  of  tiying  it  especially  if 
they  can  give  it  a  northern  aspect  I  have  omitted  many 
things,  but  have  selected  those  which  I  think  the  besti  most 
easily  managed,  and  generally  usefuL — ^D.,  DetU, 


THE  SNOWDROP  TREE. 

Am OKO  the  numerous  attractive  and  useful  decidnoos  tzees 
and  shrubs  for  which  the  Old  World  is  indebted  to  North 
America,  few  surpass  Halesia  tetraptera,  the  Snowdrop  Tree,  or 
as  it  is  aptly  and  euphoniously  termed  in  ite  native  Stete  of 
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SonUi  Ouolina,  the  Bilrer  Bea  Tree.  It  is  ut  old  tavooTite  in  I  medimn  size,  and  appe&n  bi  thrive  best  in  nttiei  light  uil  in 
■cuae  gardens,  bat  it  is  not  bo  frequently  nor  generailr  seen  m  moderatelT  damp  or  shady  ptwitjons ;  seed  ripena  freelj,  from 
mieht  be  expected  from  its  ezb^mely  ornamental  character,  which  or  b;  layeis  the  plant  may  be  readily  increaoed.  The 
In  MiUer'a  "QardeneiH'  DiotionaTy"  it  is  related  that  oeedi  of  specific  name  tebaptara,  signifying  four  wings,  applies  te  the 
tUsspedea  were  first  introdnoed  te  England  by  John  Ellis,  unit,  which  has  the  fonr  comers  prolonged  in  a  wing-like  fomi. 
Baq.,  in  17B6t  who  receiTed  them  from  fo,  Alexander  Qaiden,  When  thoionghly  ripened  the  fruit  is  said  to  possess  a 
a  fOjsieian  at  Charlestown.    The  tree  isjperfectly  hardy,  of  I  agreeable  flavour,    The  specimen  tepresented  in  tt 


was  kindly  sent  to  as  by  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  of  Peniarth, 
HerioDethihirF.  We  also  recently  not^xd  bt  Sir  Heniy  Peek's 
garden  at  Wimbledon  a  remambly  fine  speoimen  of  what 
Kipeared  to  be  a  distinct  variety  <rf  this  Haleaia.  Itwaaabont 
16  fMt  high,  and  dilbred  chiefly  in  the  greater  abondaoM  of 
the  floweta,  the  bscides  01  little  bonchee  clothing  the  brasche* 
for  A  space  of  3  feet  or  more.  The  flowen  were  also  rather 
mcne  bell-^iaped  or  expanded,  and  viewed  from  below  the 
flHmsanis  <A  pendulous  little  while  Sowers  at  once  su^ested 
tbe  "tngn'M-  appiopriateness  of  the  American  name,  BilveiBell 
Tree.    The  seeot  («  this  tree  ate  slow  in  geimisatlng,  for  they 
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SOCIETY.— June  19th. 
This  Sodetr,  though  aatabUihed  in  a  distriot  oomprlslnK  fiftj 
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exhibition  this  year.  A  special  appeal  for  support  having  resulted 
in  the  OominH^tee  beine  able  to  meet  all  liabilities  and  to  commence 
the  reason  with  a  slight  balance  in  hand,  it  was  determined  to 
hM  an  exhibition^  «nd  to  trust  to  a  flue  day  and  a  good  attend- 
«DOe  to  render  the  gathering  a  snceess.  Im  da^  was  fine ;  the 
B^bition  (which  was  held  in  theTeading-ioom.reeieation  grounds 
near  the  Sorbiton  railway  station)  good,  and  the  aCtendanoe  in  the 
Wftemooii  such  as  has  placed  tne  Society  in  a  bett^  position 
financially  than  it  has  been  in  for  several  years. 

Besides  prizes  provided  by  the  Society  in  nearly  eighty  classes, 
special  prizes  were  offered  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  C.  D. 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  Lady  Peek,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P..  and 
Mrs.  Mackinnon ;  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Knigntian 
and  Banksian  medals  had  also  a  place  in  the  schedule. 

We  can  only  glance  briefly  at  the  Exhibition,  noting  a  few  of 
the  more  promment  features.  The  plants  were  arranged  in  a 
large  marquee  ;  the  fruit,  what  little  there  was,  cut  flowers,  table 
decorations,  and  vegetables  in  a  smaller  tent. 

The  groups  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  arran^^ed  for 
effect  in  space  not  exceediug  100  square  feet,  in  competition  for 
the  President's  prize,  were  especially  noteworthy.  They  were 
semicircular  in  form,  which  is,  we  think,  the  best  mode  of  display- 
ing such  collections.  The  Wemier  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Buckland,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Surbiton  Hill,  for  «  very 
imposing  group  composed  of  healthy  plants,  but  arranged  too 
smoothly— too  much  in  the  haycock  style  to  be  artistic.  The 
second-prize  collection  of  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Bryant^ 
Esq.,  Glencaim,  Surbiton,  decidedly  displayed  superior  taste  in 
arrangement,  and  the  plants  also  were  good  in  quality  and  well 
grown.  The  effect  of  well-flowered  examples  of  Anthurium 
cchertzerianum,  as  seen  through  the  fronds  of  Palms  and  the 
front  plants  of  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Crotone,  Cocoe  Weddelliana, 
new  Coleuses,  large  Ferns,  Ac,  pleasingly  aatociated,  rendered 
this  group  the  first  favounte  in  the  estimation  of  critical  visitors. 
The  J  udges  had  a  dif&cult  task  to  perform,  and  he  must  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  pronounce  such  censors  as  Messrs.  Baker  of 
Coombe,  Page  of  Dover  House,  and  Kinghom  of  Bichmond  in 
error  on  a  question  of  taste.  Mr.  Grafter,  gardener  to  the  Rev. 
W.  Finch,  The  Woodlands,  Kingston  Hill,  had  the  third  prize 
for  a  good  group,  but  it  had  somewhat  of  a  top-heavy  appear- 
ance by  the  overpowering  weight  of  a  fine  example  of  Cycas 
revoluta  that  appropriated  about  half  of  the  disposable  space. 

The  chief  prize  for  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  well 
won  by  Mr.  Hinnell,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  Anglesea 
House,  Surbiton,  with  healthy  well-grown  specimens  averaging 
3^  feet  in  diameter ;  and  in  the  first-prize  collection  of  Heaths  the 
same  exhibitor  staged  a  splendid  example  of  culture  in  Erica 
tricolor  dumosa,  4^  feet  in  diameter  and  appareatly  faultlese— by 
far  the  finest  plant  in  the  Show.  In  the  clase  for  tiz  plants  Mr. 
Groxford,  garidener  to  Mrs.  Dunnage,  was  the  most  successful 
exhibitor. 

Ferns  were  represented  by  fresh  healthy  specimens,  the  principal 
OTizewinners  being  Messrs.  Hinnell,  Atrill  (gardener  to  C.  J. 
Freake,  Esq. JBank  Grove,  Kingston),  Grafter,  Watson,  and  Moor- 
man. Mr.  Watson  also  staged  excellent  Selaginellas,  but  not 
half  of  them  were  correctly  named.  Fine-fbliaged  plants  were 
also  good,  especially  those  staged  by  Meters.  Atrill  <&  Child, 
who  secured  the  pnzes.  Caladiums  were  eplendid,  each  as  are 
seldom  seen  now-a-days.  Mr.  Gregoiy,  gaidener  to  P.  J.  Wey- 
mouth, Esq.,  Teddington  j  Mr.  Ghild,  gardener  to  J.  Gmy,  Esq., 
Claygate,  Esher ;  and  Mr.  Buckland,  were  awarded  the  prues  m 
the  order  named.  Pelargoniums  were  only  of  moderate  size,  yet 
healthy  and  well  suited  for  conservatory  decoration.  Theprmci- 
pal  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  Buckland,  Groxford,  and  Watson. 
Fuchsias  from  Mr.  Watson  were  tall  and  robust— 5  to  8  feet 
high,  but  thin  and  somewhat  deficient  at  the  base.  Gloxinias 
from  Mr.  Buckland  were  excellent-— fine  in  flowers  and  foliage ; 
and  omamental-foliaged  Begonias  of  the  Bex  type  were  very  Sue 
from  Mr.  Waite,  gardener  to  F.  Dickson,  Esq.,  Fairleigh  Honse, 
Kingston.  Dinner-table  plants  were  not  good,  some  being  too 
large  and  others  too  small. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  plants  Mr.  F.  Sntton,  Gibbon  Boad, 
Kmgston,  staged  healthy  specimens,  including  a  rather  small  but 
charming  example  of  Enca  ventricosa  magnifica :  but  the  most  im- 
portant collection  came  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  which  included  some 
of  the  Chelsea  celebrities  excellently  arranged — a  most  attractive 
group,  occupying  one  end  of  the  stage  with  great  effect.  The 
corresponding  end  was  artisticallv  furnished  by  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Sons  with  choice  plants.  These  collections  were  much  ad- 
nixed;  as  ako  wae  a  remariCable  collection  of  cut  flowers  sent 
by  Messrs.  Yeitch  from  their  adjacent  Ooombe  Wood  Naxeery. 
Several  boxes  of  Bhododendrons  (magnificent  trusses)  had  a  most 
imposing  effect,  and  very  attractive  were  the  Ixias  and  Irises. 

In  the  dinner  table  decoration  classes  Mrs.  Ghiy,  Bhn  Tilla, 
Kingston,  easily  won  both  the  silver  medals  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society— the  Banksian  medal  offered  for  one  decorative 
fl^iaad,  the  Kmghtian  for  three  stands.  These  were  extremely 
l%ht,  elegant,  and  cheerful.  The  oleas  for  the  best  anangement 
«tfloweiB  in  soap  plates  brought  out  good  oomwtitioii,  and  ti» 
4fleBa  wae  an  exoellent  one.    With  moist  eaad,  flowers,  Ferne,  and 


Kood  taste,  it  is  surprising  how  attractively  soup  plates  can  be 
furnished.  Most  of  the  arrangements  were  too  close  and  bolkr — a 
foot  high,  and  through— 'the  prizes  being  awarded  to  those  wmdti 
contained  goed  and  rather  large  flowen.  thinly  ananeed  and  inter- 
spened  with  Feme.  Messrs.  Otoxfora  &  Bnckland  weie  phused 
firet  and  eeeond  leeyeutlvely :  and  MiiB  Biiaaell,  The  Pnoiy,  Sur- 


biton, third  with  a  pretty  basket-like  arraiigament  of  Cleiiiifiww. 
scarlet  GeraniumS;  and  Ferns,  a  handle  being  formed  of  a  epny  oi 
small  variegated  Ivy. 

Fruit  was  limitecL  Mr.  Child  sent  excellent  Melons,  secnring 
the  chief  prizes  and  high  commendation.  Mr.  Beard,  sardener  to 
A.  Shand,  Esq.,  Worcester  Park,  fine  Strawberries ;  and  Mr.  Grox- 
ford small  but  good  Black  Hamourgb  Grapes. 

Vegetables  were  generally  good,  Mr.  Child  easily  winning  first 
honouie  with  an  excellent  collection  of  twelve  sorts.  A  good 
basket  wae  disqualified  as  containing  onl^r  ten  sorts,  two  varieties 
of  Cos  Lettuces  and  two  of  Onions  being  included.  Cacom- 
beiB  were  of  varied  merit ;  some  good,  others  indifferent.  The 
best  brace  was  from  Mr.  Macpherson,  gardener  to  S.  Page,  Esq., 
St.  Iieonard's  Lodge,  Surbiton — fine  dark  fruit  with  white  spines 
named  Barrey  Champion,  a  selection,  probably,  from  Sntton's 
Berkshire  Champion.  Mr.  Watson  had  the  second  prize  with  Duke 
of  Connaught.  Borne  very  good  vegetables  were  also  exhibited  in 
the  cottagers'  classes. 

The  Exhibition  was  well  managed,  and  the  judging  was  quickly 
done.  The  best  of  all  systems  was  adopted,  counterfoil  booket 
as  Qsed  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  bein^  provided,  and 
the  South  Kensington  mode  was  carried  out  in  its  mtegrity. 


PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  LEAF  BLISTER. 

This  disease  attacks  with  more  or  less  viralence  the  foliage 
of  certain  trees  in  particular  situations  every  spring.  It  is  so 
clearly  owing  to  cold  north-east  winds  blowing  upon  the  tender 
half -grown  leaves  that  to  attribute  it  to  any  other  cause  is 
simply  nonsensioaL  Cause  and  effect  are  patent  to  every  in* 
telligent  observer— so  patent  that  I  should  not  revert  to  the 
subject  were  it  not  important  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of 
the  foliage  of  certain  kinds  possessing  the  property  of  hardi- 
ness so  much  in  excess  of  others  as  to  withstand  the  banefol 
effects  of  the  scathing  winds.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another 
and  probably  truer  light,  I  may  assert  that  some  sorts  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  more  delicate  foliage  than  others^ 
the  majority  of  trees  upon  open  walls  of  a  western  aspect 
generally  being  unaffected  by  blister. 

Of  trees  on  a  wall  facing  due  south  Lady  Palmerston  Peach 
is  so  badly  blistered  that  the  new  growth  is  quite  crippled.  It 
has  no  fruit,  nor  is  it  likely  to  have  any  next  season,  for  ihe 
tree  has  suffered  so  severely  from  blister  for  several  years  con- 
secutively that  it  has  assumed  a  weakly  stunted  habit  of  growth. 
This  tree  has  borne  magnificent  fruit  once  or  twice,  but  it  never 
ripened  ;  all  which  tends  to  show  that  it  should  have  the  pro- 
tection of  glass,  of  which  it  is  certainly  worthy.  Walburton 
Admirable  Peach  is  also  much  blistered  and  has  very  little 
fruit.  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine  has  a  little  blister  and  a 
moderate  crop  of  fruit.  Stanwick  Elruge  Nectarine  is  only 
slightly  affected  and  has  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  while  those 
fine  Nectarines  Lord  Napier  and  Balgowan  are  badly  affected 
and  have  both  lost  all  the  fruit.  Violette  H&tive  in  a  snog 
south-west  comer,  and  Bivers'  White  Nectarine  on  a  west 
aspect,  both  have  good  crops  and  foliage  quite  unaffected  by 
bl&ter.  An  Early  Beatrice  Peach  on  the  west  also  has  no  blister. 

Two  other  walls,  one  facine  the  south  and  the  other  the 
west,  offer  an  instructive  sight  ]ust  now.  There  are  outer  walls 
having  buttresses  far  enough  apart  to  afford  space  for  a  tree 
between  every  two  buttresses,  which  it  was  thought  would 
afford  some  shelter  from  cold  winds,  but  they  do  not,  most  of 
the  trees  on  the  south  wall  being  seriously  affected  with  blister 
every  spring.  This  year  Nectarines  Prince  of  Wales,  Downton, 
and  Pine  Apple  are  all  very  bad,  neither  of  them  having  hardly 
a  sound  leaij  and  an  abundant  crop  of  blossom  has  proved 
altogether  abortive.  Prince  of  Wales  is  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  wall,  next  it  are  the  others,  and  then  comes  an  Early 
Bivers'  Peach  with  about  half  the  foliage  blistered  and  haH  a 
crop  of  trait.  Next  it  westward  is  a  Belle  Beanoe  Peach  with 
a  fnll  crop  of  frait  and  hardly  any  blistv .  Now,  this  fine 
Peach  Is  a  late  vvriety  of  that  king  of  Peaches  Grosse  Jlig* 
nonne.  The  fact  of  its  being  so  hardy  is  therefore  doaUgr 
important,  azKl  to  render  this  still  more  dear  there  is  a  Boyal 
George  Peach  next  it  with  all  its  foliage  badly  Uisteied  aad 
no  fmit  Bivers'  now  Nectarine  Advance  is  also  giowiag 
freely  on  this  wall  without  a  tiaoe  of  blister  or  blight  of  aajf 
kind  npon  its  healthy  foliage. 

On  the  west  aspect  Albert  Victor  JHectuiae  is  oaly  ■tightfy 
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affi^cied,  and  tbe  somewhat  sparse  foliage  of  Large  Elruge 
ITectaxine  is  quite  sound.  I  am  aeyerthelesft  disappointed  with 
ttu8  lABt-naohed  yarlety  from  its  peculiar  teodenoy  to  shed  its 
wood  buds ;  ib»  soil  mttj  be  faul^,  and  the  tree  shall  be  lifted 
ami  lephmtod  in  freahsoil.  I  shall  meanwhile  be  glad  to  learn 
if  other  trees  of  it  are  so  alfeoted.  Victoria  Nectarine  is  badly 
btistered,  and  is  more  oonspicnousfrom  tbe  fact  of  its  standing 
between  the  Large  Blmge  and  a  flourishing  tree  of  Early 
Alfred  Peach  laden  with  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  and  with  un- 
blemished foliage.  A  little  farther  along  tbe  same  wall 
Fxincess  of  Wales  Peach  and  Early  Louise  are  both  blistered, 
Mm  latter  badly. 

Tbe  whole  d  tbe  Peach  trees  under  glass  haye  an  abundant 
orop  and  clean  healthy  lotiage.  I  mention  this  faot  because  one 
aametimes  hears  of  blistered  foliafife  upon  trees  so  protected ;  it 
htm  been  so  this  year,  and  I  can  assure  those  who  complain  of 
aiis,  that  had  they  only  kept  the  yentilators  closed  during  the 
pieyalence  of  cold  winds  their  trees  would  bave  had  no  blister. 
It  is  surprising  how  frequently  wo  see  instances  of  carelessness 
in  this  respect  by  routine  men.  Open  go  the  ventilators  at  tbe 
same  time  every  morning  without  a  moment's  thought  about 
tzeaeberous  winds  so  long  as  the  sun  peers  out  Certainly 
they  have  no  r^ht  to  complain  of  trees  or  plants  that  are 
unable  to  withstand  the  evil  effects  of  such  thoughtlessneBBw 
^--EDWAjm  LucKHmar. 


CHBRTSBY  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETy'S  EXHIBITION.— June  10th. 

Thx  annual  Summer  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
picturesque  flrouikls  ol  Oatlands  Lodge,  Oatlands  Park,  the  resi- 
oeaee  of  Sir  W.  Brahe,  who  had  kindlv  jierDutted  the  Committse 
to  add  to  the  attractions  of  their  Exhibition  by  throwing  open  to 
tiie  visitors  the  magpificsnt  grotto  which  was  formerly  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  York»  The  eoLhibits  were  anmnged  in  three 
marqnaes,  and  for  a  local  show  w«^  botik  numerous  and  good. 
Oaa  Tery  pretty  feature  was  the  tent  devoted  to  groups  of  plants* 
asdairranged  as  they  weie  in  sesftkiioles  slopiugnp  to  the  sides  or 
the  tent,  the  effect  was  ezeellent,  and  proved  how  much  better 
snch  groups  appear,  than  when  crowded  in  anong  other  plants. 
Classes  were  provided  for  £ruit»  vegetables,  and  plants  of  all  kindi^ 
there  being  generally  good  oompatition. 

Tbe  standard  greeahonse  plants  were  rather  ]poor,the  speelmens 
beins  both  sntall  and  deficient  in  flowers  and  vigour.  The  collec* 
tion  of  six  exhibited  by  Mr.  Polley,  gardener  to  H.  Bodgen,  Esq., 
Oatlands,  contained  several  fair  plants,  and  tbe  first  prize  was 
awarded,  but  few  of  the  othem  merited  special  notioe.  In  the 
dasa  for  four  Heaths  Mr.  Polley  reoeived  the  first  prise,  but  not  for 
voy  good  plants. 

Felergoninms  were  rather  more  aumsroua  Mi,  Povey,  gar- 
dener to  G.  Giliespie,  Esq.,  Oatlands  Park,  seeured  the  first  prize 
in  the  dass  for  six  show  varieties,  and  also  for  the  same  number  of 
&nc7  varieties,  he  being  the  only  exhibitor  in  eaoh  class.  Mr. 
plowman,  gardener  to  J.  Wilks,  Bftq*,  OaSlands,  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  four  tricolor  Pelargoninnts,  and  he  obtained  the 
premier  award  with  fair  plants,  and  he  was  also  first  with  four 
faronze  varieties.  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Mcintosh,  Esq., 
Duneevaayexhibited  six  even  and  well-flowered  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
secoziag  the  first  prize  for  them,  and  the  second  for  six  double 
Tarieties.  Mr.  Taylor's  group  of  Lilioxns  was  an  excellent  oas^ 
and  he  well  deserved  the  first  prize  which  was  awarded  him.    The 

Slants  were  vigorous  and  the  flowers  good,  especially  LiUum 
zoyitsianam,  L.  umbellatum,  and  L.  HansonL 
In  the  class  for  six  CaladkusM  Ifr.  Polley  was  placed  first  with 
healthy  plantain  goodvsriety.  BOrfour  pLsots  Mr.  Young  was 
first  with  weU-ooloured  plants,  and  Mr.  Povey  second.  The  latter 
was  first  with  six  vigorous  Pracssnas,  followed  by  Mr.  Polley  and 
Kr.  Comhill.  Some  extremeljr  good  Gloxinias  were  staged,  par- 
tacttlarly  the  first-prise  coUeotion  of  six  from  Mr.  Comhill ;  the 
flnwem  were  unusually  large,  well  formed,  and  richly  coloured. 

foliage  plants  were  fainy  represented,  and  in  the  <dasa  for  six 
Mr«  Young  exhibited  good  specimens  of  average  size,  hat  strong 
and  healthy.  Croton  wiesDumni  was  very  bright,  and  Alocasia 
metaUica  exoellent.  Mr.  Comhill  came  second  with  fair  plants. 
In  the  class  for  four  Mr.  Povey,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  and  Mr.  G.  Masten 
w^e  placed  in  the  order  named  with  small  but  olean  specimens. 

Ferns  were  in  very  good  form,  particularly  the  haray  varieties, 
which  were  delightfully  fresh.  In  tbe  olass  for  six  exotic  sjpedes 
Ms*  Comhill  secured  the  first  prize  with  handsome  spsrim^ns. 
Mr.  Tonng  was  a  olose  second,  and  Mr.  Polley  third.  Eor  four 
pUata  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Gubbms,  and  Mr.  Smith  were  awarded 
Briaaain  the  order  named.  In  the  two  classes  for  hardy  Ferns  the 
QDVapetitloa  was  strong,  for  there  were  eight  entries.  Mr.  Millioan 
vss  firsts  his  speeunens  being  veiy  heslthv.  Mr.  Comhill  and 
Mr.  G.,  Young  followed  with  i^od  plants.  The  four  were  also  well 
shewn.  Mr.  G.  Masters  taking  the  premier  prize,  Mr.  Povey  the 
ecQnd,  and  Mr.  James  Gray  the  third. 


For  a  collection  of  twelve  miscellaneous  plants  Mr.  Polley  was 
first  with  a  group  including  good  specimens  of  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda  and  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides.  Mr.  Comhill  was 
second  with  fair  plants.  For  a  collection  of  eight  Mr.  Povey  wi^ 
placed  second,  and  Mr.  James  Gray  thud  with  specimens  of 
average  merit.  At  one  end  of  tbe  long  marquee  containin^^  the 
bulk  of  the  plants  was  a  beautiful  group  sent  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
and  at  tbe  other  end  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  greenhouse  and 
foliage  plants  from  Messrs.  Jackson  of  Kingston. 

In  tbe  small  tent  appropriated  to  the  groups  for  which  pri2.es 
were  offered  thera  were  eight  competitors,  or  four  in  each  class. 
For  a  large  group  (7  feet  by  14)  Mr.  Cornhill  was  first,  his  group 
being  so  elegant  and  light  that  it  attracted  general  admiration. 
Mr.  rovey  came  next  in  order  with  a  collection  of  graceful  speci- 
mens, Mr.  Polley  being  tbird,  and  Mr.  Bussell  fourth.  The 
smaller  groups  (10  feet  by  5)  are  very  pretty,  particularly  Mt 
Plowman's  premier  group,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  was  a  fine 
Lilium  auratum  that  loaded  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  I&. 
Masters  was  second,  and  Mr.  Millican  third.  A  few  cut  flowers 
were  exhibited,  and  some  tastefully  decorated  epergnes  and  vases, 
but  not  of  sufllcient  importance  to'call  for  special  remark. 

Fruit  was  scarce  and  somewhat  indifferent  with  the  exception 
of  a  dish  of  extremely  good  Sir  Charles  Napier  Strawberries  from 
Mr.  Masters,  very  large  and  well  ripened.  The  first  prize  waa 
most  deservedly  awarded.  For  a  brace  of  Cucumbers  there  were 
thirteen  competitors,  the  exhibits  being  very  good.  Mr.  Comhill 
was  placed  fii*st;  Mr.  Thatcher,  gardener  to  H.  Payne,  ^q^ 
Chertoey,  second ;  and  Mr.  Llojd^  Brookwood  Asylum,  third,  au 
staging  even  and  handsome  fruits.  Yegetables  do  not  call  for 
special  comment. 

Mr.  RawHngB,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  arranged  the  several 
exhibits  in  excellent  order,  and  tbe  general  appearance  of  thi^ 
Show  was  highlv  creditable  to  him. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Exhibition  was  fairly  well  attended, 
and  the  groups  before  alluded  to  were  evidently  the  centre  of 
attraction.  After  passing  through  the  tents  many  of  the  visitors 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  famous  ^tto. 
and  were  amply  repaid  for  their  trouble.  This  artistic  piece  or 
work  is  said  to  have  cost  £40,000,  and  twenty  years  were  occupied 
in  its  coustmction. 


THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  SPARROWS. 

''  Much  is  said  abont  the  mischief  done  by  sparrows^"  writoe 
"  S^  Clkukire^''  in  the  Journal  of  the  12th.  More,  however^aa- 
xomsnk  to  be  told,  if  it  is  peraaitted  to  add  other  ezpezienoeB 
ceiToborative  of  the  capriciousnesaof  these  lively  perseentors  of 
gaiden  products.  My  Crocuses  have  frequently  sufitered.  Thia 
season  they  were  passed  by  ;  but  the  Rimroses  and  Poljr^ 
anthuses  excited  the  anger  or  playfulness  of  the  sparrows  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  was  diflicult  to  make  out  sufficient  trusses 
01  blooms  to  make  up  what  was  wanted  for  indoors.  Pink  or 
red  blossoms  i^peared  to  attract  them  most ;  they  were  ton}» 
dragged  about,  pecked  at — in  short,  mercilessly  mutilated. 

More  serious  still  was  the  destruction  ol  the  Apricot  bkttr 
soms,  which  last  year  had  not  been  molested.  This  year,  how- 
ever, a  tree  on  the  house — netted  indeed,  but  still  studded  hera 
and  there  with  spurs  breaking  through  tbe  meshes— was  laom^ 
ing  by  morning  visited  by  the  little  varlets  in  qnestion,  buds 
and  blooms  picked  and  broken  oft  strewing  the  ground.  Now 
that  the  net  has  been  removed  and  the  too  scarce  fruit  ex«* 
posed  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  can  escape  the  pecking  axid 
dabbing  of  the  ruthless  pests.  Singularly  enough  cook  came 
indignantly  to  me  as  I  was  preparing  these  lines  to  know  il  I 
cenld  give  her  anything  to  keep  ofi  the  sparrows  from  her 
Rose  tree  (a  Gloire  de  Dijon)  on  the  back  wall  outside  tiw 
larder  window,  which  tree  is  in  amicable  rivalry  with  one  at 
the  study  window,  as  to  where  the  first  Roses  should  blow» 
"  They  have  been  and  picked  off  three  or  four  buds  clean  ofE^ 
and  nipped  ever  so  many  more,"  set  forth  the  little  woman. 
"  They  can't  be  hungry  ;  I  often  give  them  bits,  and  they  can^t 
Qome  for  green  fly,  for  the  tree  has  not  any  on  it,"  and  I  go 
and  see  with  my  own  eyes  tiiat  the  sparrows  have  broken  ofiT 
many  buds  from  Gloire  de  Dijon ;  and  some  liar^haX  Nieli^ 
well  forward  on  a  summer  wall,  have  shared  the  same  fata* 
That  *^they  are  enchanted  to  do  mischief,"  and  no  divinatioB 
or  foresight,  not  even  the  destruction  of  their  nesta  pomitted 
to  our  ohildLren,  appears  to  diminish  their  numbers  or  hinder 
their  vexatious  and  expensive  pastimes. — A.  M.  B. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCBSN  GARnEN. 

If  not  already  done  sow  Parsley  at  once,  and  where  it  is  much 
in  request  during  winter  a  pit  or  two  should  be  sown  to  beceversd 
with  glass  in  cold  weather.    Plants  from  former  sowings  should 
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1)6  transplanted  in  single  rows,  assigning  to  some  sheltered  sonny 
sitnations,  snch  as  the  base  oi  a  wall,  where  if  needed  protection 
can  easily  be  afforded  in  severe  weather ;  bat  others  should  be 
planted  in  pits,  so  that  protection,  and  if  need  be  heat^  can  be 
afforded  in  winter.  Plants  not  transplanted  shonld  be  thinned  to 
abont  a  foot  distance  apart.  Small  sowings  of  Tnmips  will 
reqnire  to  be  made  about  once  a  fortnight,  also  Spinach,  Badishes, 
and  Lettuce,  as  there  is  less  danger  of  a  break  in  the  succession 
when  the  sowings  are  frequent  Plant  out  Leeks  in  well-manured 
tranches  to  admit  of  earthing-up.  If  the  plants  are  in  beds  in 
drills  they  should  be  thinned  to  a  foot  distance  apart,  and  can  be 
earthed  m>m  the  spaces  between  as  for  Celery  grown  on  the  bed 
STstesL  Peas  of  the  early  kinds  may  yet  be  sown,  also  French 
Beans  in  a  warm  place.  If  Cabbage  stumps  to  gpye  a  supply 
of  young  heads  in  autumn  are  not  already  reseryed  they  should 
be,  as  the  results  are  better  than  those  obtained  by  planting 
young  plants  to  oome  in  at  that  time.  Continue  to  earth  up 
the  most  forward  Celery,  and  plant  for  succession.  Early  Horn 
Carrots  may  yet  be  sown,  as  they  are  useful  late  in  the  season. 
No  unnecessary  delay  should  elapse  in  effecting  a  clearance  of  the 
|m>und  as  the  early  Peas  are  oyer,  forking  the  ground  oyer  for 
fiioocoli,  but  aj^plying  no  manure,  as  they  winter  more  safely  than 
when  planted  in  freshly  manured  ground.  Cauliflowers  for  late 
summer  use  should  be  planted  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
a  good  breadth  put  out  of  the  Tom  Thumb  yarieties  of  Savoy, 
wmch  oome  in  early  in  autumn  and  are  tender  and  good.  They 
need  not  be  planted  more  than  16  inches  distance  apart.  Attend 
to  nailing  and  tying  up  Tomato  plants  as  they  advance  in  growth, 
removing  all  side  shoots  when  the  requisite  number  of  nuiting 
shoots  are  obtained.  Train  and  thin  out  Gherkin  and  ridge 
CucnmbezB,  stopping  the  growths  as  required,  watering  and 
mnlching  in  case  of  dry  weather.  Weeds  must  be  kept  uncbr ;  of 
all  things  they  grow  the  fastest,  and  where  hoeinff  is  not  prao- 
ticable  owing  to  uie  wet  weather  hand-weeding[  must  be  resorted  to. 
Keep  the  surface  soil  stirred  about  crops  wmch  are  not  mulched, 
maintaining  the  strictest  order,  which  is  too  littie  regarded  in 
this  department. 

HABDT  FRUIT  OARDSN. 

The  prospect  of  fruit  as  evidenced  by  the  bloom  is  not  likely 
to  be  realised.  Pears  are  dropping  in  quantity,  and  in  many 
instances  the  crop  will  be  nearly  ntL  and  in  most  places  light. 
Of  the  kinds  wnich  have  set  fairly  are  Jargonelle,  Clapp's 
Favourite,  Williams'  Bon  Chrdtien,  Comte  de  Lamy.  Beckle, 
General  Todtleben,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Beurr^  Diel,  Yan 
Hons  Lten  Leclero,  Beurr^  Langelier,  Beurrd  Bachelier,  Glou 
HorceaUj  Jules  d'AiroUes,  Bergamotte  Esperen,  and  Passe  Cra- 
sanne,  with  a  sprinkling  on  about  a  dozen  more  varieties.  Plums 
are  likewise  dropping,  notably  Green  GFage ;  the  crop  being  heavy 
cl  Prince  of  Wales,  Jefferson,  Eirke's,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 
Cherries  are  also  dropping,  but  in  most  cases  the  crop  will  be  fair. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  not  swelling  as  we  like  to  see  them, 
and  without  a  tropical  summer  will  be  worth  little.  Apricots  are 
a  very  heavy  crop,  especially  Moorpark,  St.  Ambroise,  OuUins 
Early  Peach,  Hexnudrk,  and  iCaisha.  Apples  appear  to  have  set 
veil.  The  crop  of  Black  Currants  is  good,  Bed  Currants  enormous. 
Gooseberries  very  variable.  Baspberries  will  be  abundant,  ana 
Strawberries  never  perhaps  were  better. 

Preparing  Stravfoerries  far  Farcing. — Bunners  of  the  last  will 
be  late  this  season,  but  the  youi^g  plants  (runners  of  last  year 
planted  in  July)  will  soon  afford  runners  for  layering  in  pots  for 
forcing  or  planting  purposes.  The  first  ruzmers  are  far  the  best 
for  any  purpose,  ana  to  expedite  matters  should  be  layered  in  pots 
so  soon  as  one  leaf  is  produced  and  the  second  showing,  the  roots 
being  then  pushing.  Three-inch  pots  are  convenient  to  layer 
them  in.  turfy  loam  rather  heavy  witn  a  dash  of  bone  dust,  about  a 
twentieth  pirt,  forming  a  suitable  compost.  It  should  be  pressed 
firmly  into  the  pots,  a  slight  hollow  being  made  in  the  centre  to 
receive  the  runner,  secnrmg  it  in  position  with  a  peg  of  wire, 
which  is  praferable  to  ^  stone  la^g."  The  poto  may  be  about 
half  plunged  to  maintain  them  in  position  and  save  watering. 
The  runners  must  be  regularly  watered,  and  will  soon  fill  the 
pote  with  roots,  when  they  should  be  detached,  placed  behind 
a  north  wall  for  a  few  days,  and  then  potted  in  tne  fruiting  pots, 
6-inch  poto  answering  very  well  for  early  forcing,  as  with  the 
looto  restricted  the  leaf  growth  is  not  only  less  but  the  crowns 
matura  earlier.  For  later  work  6-inch  and  7-inch  poto  are  suffi- 
ciently larse.  La  Grosse  Sucr^e,  Yicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury, 
Sir  Han^.  President.  Sir  Charles  Napier.  James  Yeiteh,  and  ifr, 
Ho£[g,  with  British  Queen  and  Cockscomo,  are  excellent  for  suo- 
oession.  The  two  first  are  oertoin  setters  and  sure  swellers  early 
in  the  winter,  Sir  Harry  and  President  being  admirable  for  starting 
after  January  where  gentle  forcing  is  practised ;  the  others  have 
large  fine  fruit  of  high  quality,  and  are  suitable  for  medium  and 
late  forcing. 

The  stopping  and  nailing  or  tying-in  of  wall  trees  generally 
ahould  be  proceeded  with  as  quickly  as  possible,layine  in  a  sufficiency 
of  young^  shooto  to  fill  up  or  extend  the  trees  where  neoessary. 
In  stopping  the  foreright  and  other  shooto  it  is  well  not  to  do  so 
nearer  the  base  than  three  or  four  leaves,  as  if  cut  closer  the  trees 
will  start  into  strong  second  growth  instead  of  forming  stumpy 


gowths  or  spurs.  The  present  cold  and  sunless  weather  is  favonr« 
g  the  sprcSid  of  insecta,  particularly  aphis.  There  is  no  better 
remedy  than  to  syringe  with  diluted  tobacco  juice,  one  pint  to  a 
gallon,  to  which  may  be  added  2  ozs.  soft  soap.  Nicotine  soap  la 
also  a  valuable  insecticide,  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  effecting  a  clearance 
of  aphis.  Continue  to  remove  the  blistered  leaves  nom  Peachea 
and  i^ectorines.  Bush  and  pyramidal,  also  espalier  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  and  Apple  trees  should  have  attention  in  stopping,  shnilar 
remarks  appljine  to  these  as  to  wall  trees— that  is,  not  pinching 
too  closely,  yet  Keeping  the  trees  thin  so  as  to  admit  light  and 
air  to  the  centre.  Trees  that  are  carrying  a  full  crop  and  are  not 
over-vigorous  should  have  a  mulch  over  the  rooto  of  some  short 
manure,  giving  a  |rood  watering  if  necessary  before  ita  appli- 
cation. The  mulching  will  attract  the  rooto  to  the  surface,  for- 
nislung  them  with  active  feeders.  The  necessity  for  mulching 
and  watering  is  more  urgent  in  shallow  and  loose  soils  than  in 
those  of  a  more  tenacious  character.  In  heavy  soils  mnlchiaga 
are  useful  in  dry  weather  to  prevent  the  suzfaoe  cracking: 
Bush  fruito  should  have  the  shooto  stopped  back  where  tne 
growth  is  overluxuriant,  but  where  the  crop  is  abundant  sneh 
stopping  is  not  needed.  Strawberries  so  soon  as  they  show  colour 
must  be  netted  to  save  them  from  the  birds.  Baspberries  shoald 
be  mulched  and  well  watered  if  the  weather  be  dry. 

FRUIT  HOTTSES. 

Melons, — If  a  second  crop  is  not  to  be  take^  the  houses  and  pita 
as  they  become  cleared  of  their  crops  should  be  cleared  of  the 
planto,  removing  the  old  soil ;  and  where  bottom  heat  is  furnished 
by  fermenting  materials  a  portion  of  that  should  be  removed  and 
a  littie  fresh  hot  dung  worked  in,  which  will  revive  the  bottom 
heat  sufficiently  for  tl^  young  planto.  -  The  ^ouse,  Ac.,  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  as  the  arter-success  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  a  good  start.  Plant  on  hillhocks  rammed  well 
down,  watering  at  planting,  and  if  the  weather  be  bright  shade 
for  a  few  days.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere.  Although  arti- 
ficial impregnation  of  the  blossoms  is  not  now  so  necessary  aa 
earl^  in  the  season,  yet  it  must  be  resorted  to  every  day  after  the 
pistillate  fiowers  are  fully  expanded,  and  when  a  sufficient  numbor 
are  set  and  swelling  do  not  delay  the  earthing-up  of  the  roots.  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  fiowen  to  set  in  frames  applj 
good  linings,  and  admit  air  freely,  leaving  a  littie  on  at  night  ao 
as  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  blossom,  it  beinff 
importent  that  the  pollen  be  dry  and  the  stigmas  not  aestroyea 
by  moisture.  Do  not  overcrowd  the  foliage ;  and  though  it  is  not 
desirable  to  use  the  knife  much  during  the  setting  period,  yet 
keep  the  flprowths  regulated  so  as  to  adndt  light  and  air.  Water* 
ing  should  be  ffuarded  against  during  the  setting,  yet  the  foliage 
must  not  be  allowed  to  nag.  Do  not  allow  the  leaves  or  growths 
to  overhang  the  collar  of  the  planto,  and  if  canker  set  in  check 
Ito  progress  by  rubbing  freshly  slaked  lime  into  the  parts.  Cracked 
fruit  must  be  looked  for  ana  guarded  against  by  maintoining  a 
drier  condition  both  at  the  rooto  and  atmosphere  when  the  fmit 
approaches  ripening.  Planto  swelling-off  the  fruit  shonld  be 
watered  about  twice  a  week  or  oftener  according  to  the  weathor, 
maintoining  also  a  moist  yet  ventilated  atmosphere. 

Pines, — ^unless  the  temperature  falls  below  70°  in  the  fmitiiig 
house  apply  no  artificial  heat,  and  the  atmospheric  conditions 
thereby  secured  will  be  much  more  invigorating  and  suitoble  to 
the  development  of  the  planto  and  fruit.  The  bottom  heat^  how* 
ever,  must  be  maintoined  at  SQ9  to  90^,  which  will  necessitate 
occasional  fires,  especially  where  fermenting  material  is  not  em- 
ployed, such  as  tan,  to  any  great  depth.  Shallow  beds  are  liable 
to  sudden  fiuctnations  in  temperature,  rendering  the  rooto  more 
susceptible  of  injury  from  lack  of  attention  either  in  watering  or 
firing.  Beds  contaming  from  2  to  8  feet  of  plunging  material 
from  the  top  of  the  poto  are  in  all  respecto  better  than  shallow 
beds.  Ventilation  and  watering  will  be  the  chief  pointe  requiring 
attention,  which  must  be  given  as  advised  in  former  cfUendara. 

PLAirr  HOUSBS. 

£ftooe.— The  old  Jasminum  Sambac  fiore-pleno  is  seldom  seen, 
which  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  framnt  and  fiee- 
flowering  of  planto.  The  fiowers  are  white,  not  Targe,  and  are 
useful  for  cutting.  The  plant  is  of  rather  straggling  habit,  but 
tiained  vaxm  a  trellis  it  continues  growing  and  fiowering  for  a  long 
period.  Turfy  loam  with  a  litUe  leaf  soil  suite  it  admirably. 
Cuttings  strike  readily  in  gentle  heat^  taking  them  off  with  a 
heel  and  inserting  in  sandy  loam,  growing-on  tne  young  planto  in 
heat,  pinching  the  growths  to  induce  them  to  break,  which  beincr 
trained  as  they  grow  horizontally  will  induce  a  well-fumishea 
habit.  Young  planto  of  Stephanotis  fioribunda  growing  on  for 
next  season's  fiowering  should  have  the  shooto  trained  near  the 
glass,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  erowths  have  thorough  exposure 
to  light  and  sufficient  air  to  solidify  the  growth  as  it  is  made  to 
insure  fiowerinsr.  No  after  amount  of  d^ing  will  induoe  plants 
to  flower  that  have  been  grown  in  the  sluMle  and  with  little  air. 
To  keep  the  planto  close,  hot,  and  moist  is  to  render  the  prospect 
of  bloom  remote.  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  after  flowering 
may,  if  the  planto  are  small  or  require  more  pot  room,  be  tzane- 
ferred  to  larger  poto,  employing  turfy  yellow  loam  witii  good 
drainage.  The  planto  should  then  be  placed  in  heat  and  en* 
oouraged  to  make  growth  by  frequent  syringings,  training  tiio 
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young  shoots  on  strings  in  the  full  light  so  as  to  secure  well 
matoied  shoots.  Plants  that  are  as  large  as  required  may  after 
flowering  be  placed  in  a  gpreenhouse  or  oUier  house  in  the  full  sun, 
affording  no  more  water  than  will  keep  them  from  flagging. 
JEchmBOB  discolor  and  miniata  are  fine  in  late  summer  and  autumn, 
flowering  for  six  or  more  weeks.  Single  crowns  are  best  g^wn 
in  about  7-inch  pots,  employing  a  compost  of  lumpy  loam  with  a 
free  admixture  of  sand,  and  some  pieces  of  charcoal  or  crocks 
intermixed,  draining  the  pots  well.  They  do  equally  well  in 
fibrous  peat.  A  position  on  shelyes  near  the  light  is  most  suit- 
able for  them.  Tillandsia  Lindeni  with  its  channelled,  narrow, 
gracefully  curved  leaves,  and  its  blue  flowers  produced  in  suc- 
cession fiom  its  lengthened  scapes,  is  beautiful  and  of  easy  growth, 
doing  well  in  moderate  heat  and  not  orerpotted.  Francisceas  if 
straggling  maj  be  cut  back  after  flowering^  and  be  induced  to 
break  by  plaomg  them  in  the  stove,  syringmg  them  freely,  and 
when  they  have  broken  they  may  be  repotted  or  top-dressed  as 
maj  be  considered  necessary.  Any  leggy  plants  may  be  shortened, 
and  when  a  couple  of  inches  of  fresh  growth  is  made  turn  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots,  reduce  the  balls  to  about  one-third^  and 
place  in  pots  one-third  less  in  size.'employing  fibrous  loam  with  a 
little  leaf  soil  and  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open.  They 
also  do  well  in  peat.  The  plants  should  oe  kept  in  a  brisk  tem- 
perature, and  by  autumn  they  will  have  made  and  ripened 
strong  growths  that  will  flower  more  freely  and  stronger  than 
young  plants.  Amaryllis  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a  strong 
growth  by  copious  waterings  and  syringings:  they  do  well  in 
ught  pits  dunng  the  hot  summer  months.  Gloxinias  should  be 
supported  with  Bquid  manure,  and  be  in  positions  near  the  glass 
witn  the  sun's  rays  Jt>rokeh  at  midday  by  a  slight  shade.  Any 
plants  in  small  pots  required  for  late  flowering  should  be  placed 
in  the  bloomine  pots  without  delay.  Ixoras  that  flowerea  early 
if  placed  in  brisk  heat  will  push  strongly  and  flower  again,  coming 
in  very  useful  in  autumn.  If  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  weak 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  once  a  week,  but  it  must  not  be  too 
strong  or  the  roots  will  l>e  injured.  I.  aurantiaca  and  L  cocdnea 
produce  heads  freely  in  autumn,  and  are  very  useful  for  cutting. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


National  Boss  Socibtt's  Show  (C.  J.  i).).— We  have  forwarded  your 
letter  to  the  Hononury  Secretaiy  of  the  Society.  PoesiUy  yoa  did  not 
address  yonr  letter  correctly,  or  by  some  other  caoae  It  did  not  zeech  the 
hands  of  the  Secretaiy  in  time  for  you  to  have  a  reply  by  the  SSrd  Inst.  The 
Show  Is  advertised  f n  the  present  iasoe  of  the  JouznaL 

Cl.ASSiFiCA'noN  OF  EXHIBITOBS  (George  C.  itonwden).— A  market  gar- 
dener is  one  who  gets  his  living  by  market  gardening— that  is,  by  growing 
and  aeUing  his  garden  produce.  An  amatenr  who  may  sell  his  sazplns  pro- 
duce is  not  a  market  gardener.  A  gentleman's  gardener  is  one  who  is 
employed  to  manage  the  garden  of  an  amatenr,  and  who  is  ezclnsiTely  in 
that  amatenr's  employment.  A  jobbing  gardener  who  works  in  a  garden 
one  or  two  days  a  week  is  not  a  gentleman's  gardener.  An  amateur  is  one 
who  either  employs  a  gardener  constantly,  or  oceaslonaUy,  or  not  at  all,  bat 
does  the  work  himself.  When  prises  are  offered  in  schedoles  these  three 
rlnonew  of  amateurs  should  be  speciiied.  A  cottager  onght  to  be  a  labonrer 
or  artisan  who  cultivates  his  garden  at  leisure  hours.  A  small  retired  trades- 
man  liying  on  his  means,  though  he  lires  in  a  cottage,  is  not  a  cottager  in 
the  sense  required  in  a  horticultural  prise  schedule. 

ROBBS  Ukkkaltht  (iTo/faiTuMre).— The  foliage  of  Boses  grown  in  pots 
will  torn  yellow  and  drop  off  if  the  soil  on  the  one  hand  is  permitted  to 
become  saturated,  or  on  the  other  is  allowed  to  become  too  d:^.  See  that 
the  drainage  is  efficient,  and  give  water,  clear  soot  water,  oocaslonidly,  as 
often  as  it  names  through  the  soil  freely.  Your  plants  also  require  mote  air. 
Open  the  front  rentllators  and  apply  sulphur  to  the  foliage  Immediately 
yoa  see  mildew.  Do  not  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  too  moist,  but  let 
the  floors,  sU^pes,  Ac,  become  quite  dry  once  a  day. 

TOWSQ  YINBS  ITKlfBALTHT  iKiUie).— The  Vines  would  have  succeeded 
better  had  th^  been  planted  In  a  narrow  border  inside  the  house,  the  roots 
having  access  to  the  outside  border  through  arches  in  the  wall.  Still  tb^ 
ougfht  to  do  well  planted  outside.  You  vn  right  in  your  surmise,  the  roots 
axe  too  deep  and  too  cold ;  perhaps,  also,  the  rods  were  not  sufficiently 
shortened.  The  covering  ought  to  have  been  removed  in  April,  leaving  only 
about  0  or  6  inches  of  soil  and  manure  over  the  roots.  To  plantin  the 
aotnmn  and  cany  a  crop  next  year  can  be  done,  but  we  do  not  recommend 
the  practice,  as  such  earlpr  cropping  is  prejudicial  to  the  Vines.  Were  yon 
to  obtain  strong  short-jointed  Vines  and  plant  them  now  in  a  grtnting 
state,  not  breaking  the  balls  of  soU  containing  the  roots,  the  Vines  with 
Kood  attention  would  reach  the  top  of  the  house  tiiis  year,  mature  thdr 
wood,  and  be  in  condition  to  cany  a  few  bunches  next  year.  To  do  this, 
however,  they  must  be  strong  to  begin  with,  and  be  planted  at  once  with 
great  care  in  good  soU. 

RAKtmcuLua  Tubers  (F.  it.).— The  tubers  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground  when  the  foliage  decays,  and  be  stored  awur  in  a  moderatelv  dry 
position.  Stapelia  enropaea  is  synonymous  with  the  Piaranthus  OnsRonianns 
of  Don,  and  is  a  native  of  Sicily. 

DiPliACDB  0BAin>XFL0RA  (Mrt.  2tey).— The  culture  of  the  plant  of  which 
we  give  the  name  is  as  follows  :--If  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings  the  young 
plants  must  be  potted  in  a  compost  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  good  drainage 
being  provided,  pots  of  moderat^Blae  being  preferable.  A  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture suits  the  plant  admirably,  and  during  the  summer  it  also  succeeds  well 
in  a  cool  frame.  Watering  must  at  all  times  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  it 
very  frequently  dampe  off  through  carelessness  in  this  respect.  The  plant 
is  sul^jeot  to  the  attacks  of  aphides,  and  requires  to  be  fumigated  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  insects,  or  it  will  soon  become  unhealthy. 

SUDLIKO  PlLAaeoHiUM  (/.  Bramt),— In  our  reply  to  yon  last  week  we 
stated  we  were  "  not  sore  that  the  vaxtoty  is  quite  distinct  from  othen  in 


Cultivation.'*  We  have  since  seen  the  variety  which  we  thought  very  dosely 
resembled  yours,  and  find  that  Beauty  of  Kingston,  raised  some  yean  since 
by  Messrs.  Jackson  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  your  seedling  are  IdenticaL 
You  cannot  therefore  give  your  plant  a  name  as  a  new  variety.  Beaaty  d 
Kingston  is  a  popular  light  variety  for  decorative  purposes. 

BOSBS  IN  THB  Wbst  INDIES  (EmiffranO. —ThB  flowers  are  not  equal  to 
thoee  grown  in  Burope,  but  the  trees  produce  flowers  three  times  in  the  year. 

Show  Pelabgoniuxs  (ihuy)^— Cuttings  struck  this  spring  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  flower  this  summer  beyond,  perhaps,  producing  a  small 
truss  or  two;  but  if  well  managed  they  will  make  fine  flowering  plants 
for  next  year.  The  plants  cannot  have  too  much  Ught  and  air.  A  shelf  near 
the  glass  in  a*  cool  greenhouse  or  a  cold  frame  wUl  be  suitable  for  them. 
They  must  be  grown  in  small  pots,  5-inch  pots  being  quite  large  enough  this 

Sear,  and  must  have  all  the  sun  possible.  Towards  the  end  of  July  they  may 
e  placed  in  a  sunny  position  out  of  doors,  in  order  that  the  growth  become 
matmed.  Barly  in  August  cut  them  down,  leaving  only  about  three  or  four 
eyes  at  the  base  of  each  stem,  the  tops  being  made  into  cuttings  and  inserted. 
When  the  cut-down  plants  have  grown  about  half  an  inch  shake  them  out 
and  place  them  in  smaller  pots,  keeping  tiie  plants  rather  cloae  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  in  a  cold  frame*  tiien  admit  air  freely,  and  shift  them  into  larger 
pots  when  the  roots  are  active.  Pot  firmly,  employing  good  loam  and  a  little 
decayed  manure.  The  plants  may  be  wintered  on  a  shelf  in  the  gieenhous^ 
the  shoots  being  tied  out  and  stopped  as  required  to  keep  the  plants  dwaix 
and  bushy ;  not,  howev^,  pinching  the  growths  after  March,  or  fine  trusses 
will  not  be  produced.  The  plants  must  be  kept  scrupulously  free  from  insects 
at  all  times,  or  much  of  the  labour  and  care  bestowed  in  other  reqiects  will 
be  wasted. 

Glimbino  Plants  for  a  OREBNHonsB  (ScoUA  7%istle),-~  Four  plants 
will  be  quite  enough  for  a  wall  18  feet  long.  Of  thoee  you  mention  we  prefer 
Hoya  camosa,  Li^psgeria  rosea,  MandeviBa  suavedens,  and  Mar6chal  Niel 
Boee. 

Soil  for  a  Boa  Bed  {Somerset.— loBbetA  of  the  turf  you  mention  pro- 
cure a  sufficient  quantity  of  sweet  fibrous  peat ;  if  in  the  form  of  sods  so 
much  the  better.  See  that  the  water  does  not  actually  cover  it,  and  is  yet 
within  2  or  8  inches  of  the  surface ;  and  you  need  not  use  sphacm^m  at  aB« 
for  soil  so  treated  is  pretty  certain  to  become  mossy. 

Wine  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  (if.  JacoM).— We  think  as  yoa 
have  such  a  knowledge  of  wine-making  in  Spain  and  France  that  yon  wiB 
succeed  in  producing  an  improved  wine  at  the  Gape.  Its  present  imeriority 
if  attributed  by  Sir  Arthur  Cunninghame,itsf(nrmer  Lientenant-Govemor,  to 
the  Vines  being  excessively  irrigated,  to  cazelees  picking  the  Grapes,  and 
stopping  the  fermentation  prematurely.  A  company  has  been  established  at 
the  uape  for  the  purpose  ol:  Improving  the  wine.  Very  fine  black  Grapes  are 
rotailed  at  Id.  per  lb. ;  but  yon  must  bear  in  mind  that  at  Fort  BUxabetb 
ths  Vine  will  not  flourish,  although  it  succeeds  admirably  at  Natal. 

ToDEA  Unhealthy  (C.  W.  Nuffield),— Ycraa  plant  very  probably  is  Todea 
snperba,  for  we  do  not  know  the  one  you  mention.  It  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  pot,  good  drainage  bdng  provided,  and  carefully  repot  the  plant 
in  fresh  ttufy  peat  and  sand,  then  place  it  In  a  cool,  cloeei  weU  shaded 
house,  and  supply  water  moderately  until  fresh  growth  ccm&menoes,  and 
then  water  liberally,  qrrlnging  the  young  fronds  frequently.  Todeas  require 
a  cool  moist  atmoq>here,  but  anything  approaching  stagnation  must  be 
carefnUy  avoided. 

Fuchsia  (&.  Hardif),—Y<mt  Fuchsia  is  a  good  old  foreign  varietVf 
"Sedan."  It  is  described  in  Mr.  Cannell's  catalogue  on  page  46,  and  18 
grown  very  extensively  for  market. 

BRBCTiNa  Garden  Wall  (/.  E.)j—lt  Is  impossible  to  give  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  Uie  cost,  as  the  prices  of  bricks  vaiy  so  much  in 
different  districts.  Your  proposed  request  for  tenders  will  do  very  well| 
stipulating  for  soimd  bricks,  and  mortar  composed  of  good  sand  and  lime. 
Two  tons  of  sand  and  one  of  lime  make  mortar  which  sets  sufficiently  hard 
for  garden  walls. 

CoLOTTRS  OF  PELARGONIUMS  (Qci«p<«0*— ^rs.  Tumcr,  magenta  pink  \ 
Acme,  salmon ;  Harry  King,  bright  crimson ;  Madame  Bendatler«  double 
mauve.    The  others  we  do  not  know. 

Obtainino  IMPRESSIONS  OF  Leavbs  (/.  C%ar<«r«).— Several  methods 
are  known,  but  meet  of  than  are  somewhat  intricate  and  not  always  satis- 
factory in  the  results.  A  shnple  plan,  but  one  that  requires  a  little  inraotioa 
to  perform  it  efficiently,  is  the  following :— Lightly  coat  the  surface  of  the 
leaf  of  which  a  copy  is  desired  with  ordinaiy  printer's  Ink.  and  then  place 
the  leaf  between  two  sheets  of  white  paper  and  press  heavily  and  evenly* 
and  provided  too  much  ink  was  not  applied  a  very  fair  representation  will 
be  produced.  Another  mode  is  to  cover  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
with  olive  oil,  then  fold  the  paper  in  four,  placing  the  leaf  between  the 
second  foldings.  After  pressing  remove  the  leaf  and  place  It  between  two 
clean  sheets  of  paper,  the  impression  thus  obtained  being  dusted  with 
black  lead  or  charcoal,  a  little  resin  being  added  to  fix  the  colour. 

Tomatoes  under  Vines  (Ide  ttf  ITi^AO.— Yon  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  Mr.  Muir's  advice.  The  soil  in  which  you  grew  the  plants  was  no 
doubt  too  rich.  If  vou  grow  them  in  poorer  soil  unm  the  frmts  are  formed 
and  then  support  them  with  liquid  manure,  you  will  probably,  especially  as 
the  roof  is  not  densely  shaded,  obtain  fair  crops  of  Tomatoes,  but  not  equal 
to  the  heavy  crops  you  obtained  in  an  unshaded  house. 

Tobacco  Water  (ilrmi^«r).— Tobacco  water  as  usually  sold  by  chemists 
should  be  mixed  with  about  five  times  its  volume  of  soft  water,  and  at  that 
strength  you  may  qrriuge  your  Bose  trees  with  safety.  Try  yours  at  that 
strength,  and  if  it  does  not  kill  the  insects  make  the  solution  a  little 
stronger. 

Show  Box  for  boses  iB„BH*tol).-'Tot  twenty-four  blooms  the  length 
should  be  4  feet,  breadth  1  foot  6  inches,  height  at  back  6  inches,  height  in 
front  4  inches. 

Heatino  Small  greenhouse  (/.  Jtfbdc/^y).— One  of  the  small  upright 
slow  combustion  stoves,  which  you  will  find  advertised  in  our  columns,  will 
be  the  best  for  a  small  house  Bu<m  as  you  describe. 

Black  Currant  Bushes  Dtino  (IT.  B.  H.).-~Yoxa  Currant  bushes  have 
been  devoured  by  insects,  the  Currant  aphis,  many  hundreds  of  which  were 
clustering  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  on  the  shoots  yon  have  sent. 
Syringe  the  trees  thoroughly  with  soft  soap  and  tobacco  water,  dissolving 
S  OSS.  of  soap  in  each  gallon  of  water,  adding  to  that  quantity  half  a  pint 
of  strong  tobacco  liquor.  If  some  of  the  worst  shoots  can  be  dipped  -in  the 
solution  the  remedy  will  be  more  eflbctnaL   The  syringe  most  be  directed 
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to  the  uBclcniettbh  aide  d  the  foliage,  as  it  le  tbera  where  the  inaecta  axe 


Black  HAMBnEon  Gbapks  (i^.  if.)* -- Under  good  management  the 
Orapet  will  bang  on  tbe  Vine  until  January  or  February,  but  care  must  be 
exercised  to  remove  any  berriea  that  beoome  mouldy. 

MUBHROOMS  Failino  (IT.  T.  W.).^Yoix  do  not  say  how  you  prepared  the 
bads,  so  it  ia  difflcnlt  to  aarign  a  reason  for  your  non-aucoesa.  Possibly  water 
haa  been  too  UbezaJly  supplied ;  the  temperature  mentioned  is  suitable,  and 
in  the  nmawtime  we  advise  you  to  only  aj^ly  suiRcient  water  to  maintain 
the  beds  in  an  equably  moist  condition.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the 
appeftcance  o£  the  Odontogloeaum  you  sent. 

NAHB8  OF  PLAMOfi  (£F.  JL  (7.)  .—Judging  from  the  fragmentary  specimen 
yon  hftTo  sest  wo  think  yoor  plant  is  Omithogalum  staohyoides.  Can  you 
give  na  way  partJeulars  about  it,  whether  it  is  hanly  or  not  ?  and  can  you 
asnd  a  perlect  {qaeciman  ?  (J.  B^roH)^ — Magnolia  glauca,  a  hardy  deciduous 
tne  introdoccd  from  North  America  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  (Sf.  Uonori). 
-otAuMryltts  anlioa.  {A  Ntfvtoe).—!,  Andromeda  oolyculata;  3,  Polygonum 
Biatorta ;  8»  a  speoiea  of  Geranium ;  4,  Veronica  gentianoides ;  S,  Iris  gra- 
minei^  (J.  P.  i/.).— Calycanthns  floridns.  (£ftr/«y).— Calycanthus  floridus. 
(ii  JTotrng  Oardtngr). —Th^  pink  flower  is  a  variety  of  Hesperla  matconalia, 
the  QOBunon  Hocket.  Hie  Fam  resembles  Onycldum  japonieum,  but  the 
Hpeoiinnn  was  rather  withered.  ^)ecimen8  should  be  sent  in  small  boxes  and 
paidoBd  so  aa  to  arrive  in  a  fresh  state.  The  numbers  attached  should  be  on 
the  oQtside  of  the  stripe,  so  as  to  be  seen  without  untying.  ( <ku  dener't  Wife), 
—The  plant  ia  Asperala  odorata,  tbe  Woodruff.  We  do  not  think  the  moes 
is  the  oaoBB  of  the  injury  to  which  you  allude.  (J/,  i/.).— The  blue  flower 
is  Veronica  campestris,  the  white  one  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum ;  the 
other  ia  a  species  of  Banunculus,  but  the  specimen  was  inaulHcieitt  for  iden- 
tification,   (y.  U,  IK.).— Diplacus  glutinoeus. 
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SUBURBAN  VILLA  FARMING. 

Farming  under  this  cognomen  differs  not  only  In  extent  bnt 
ftlao  i»  the  oki^eotft  aimed  at.  It  has,  howeyer,  features  in  common 
which  ctistinguish  it  but  little  from  home  farms  in  general,  and 
▼ilia  fanaa  maj  not  inappropriately  be  styled  home  farms  in 
miniature.  The  home  farm  as  we  usually  treat  of  it  is  considered 
as  connected  with  the  residential  property  of  noblemen  or  gentle- 
men, and  aa  not  only  representing  its  extent  but  also  the  wealth 
and  means  of  the  proprietor :  its  object  being  generally  the  fur- 
nishing of  supplies  of  the  necessaries  as  well  as  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  for  the  establishment  and  household  of  the  owner* 
But  whilst  we  speak  of  the  nobleman's  establishment  with  its 
hundreds  of  acres  of  park,  pasture,  and  arable  land,  its  herds  and 
flocks,  and  its  cleyerly  designed  and  well-kept  homestead,  we 
must  on  the  other  band  in  referring  to  the  subject  b^ore  us 
allude  to  a  comparatiyely  neat  and  conyenient  residence  as  re- 
quired by  retired  tradesmen,  commercial  men,  or  gentlemen  whose 
object  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  healthy  position  of  a  suburban 
riUa  with  pastures  and  occasionally  arable  land  attached,  together 
with  its  garden,  orehard,  and  pleasure  grounds,  with  a  compact 
and.  conyenient  farmery  for  the  healthy  accommodation  of  all  the 
live  stock  kept  whetheor  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

To  illustrate  our  subject  we  wiU  take  a  residence  with  from 
a  few  aores  of  ground  up  to  twelye  or  fifteen  acres  of  grass  and 
a&me  arable  land.    As  these  suburban  properties  are  to  be  found 
ia.  eye^  district  in  the  kingdom,  including  of  oonrse  the  yariations 
of  soil  and  climate  peculiar  to  the  locality,  it  is  no  easy  matter  in 
tfeating  of  this  subjeot  to  adapt  our  recommendations  and  make 
them  suitable  under  yarying  circumstances ;  still,  we  must  en. 
deayour  to  meet  as  nearly  as  possible  the  requirements  of  the 
majority.    We  will  suppose  that  the  proprietor  or  tenant,  as  the 
ease  may  be,  aims  at  obtaining  as  much  of  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  residence  as  it  will  afford.    The  tastes  and  enjoyments  of 
people  yary  so  much  that  whilst  some  are  satisfied  with  a  fertile 
garden,  orchard,  and  pleasure  ground,  others  require  pasture  and 
oultiyated  land  in  addition,  where  cows  can  be  kept,  and  a  pad- 
dock also  for  a  nag  horse  to  exercise  in.    We  will  therefore  lay 
befoce  our  readers  some  recommendations  for  the  management  of 
a  twelye-acre  farm.     We  will  suppose  the  yilla  and  offices,  the 
wajled  garden  and  gardener's  cottage  with  farmery  attached,  in- 
cluding also  the  orchard  and  pleasure  grounds,  to  occupy  two 
acres ;  thus  we  hare  left  ten  acres,  two  of  which  may  be  cultiyated 
fw  the.  purpose  of  producing  yegetable  and  other  produce  for  the 
animals  kept.    The  remaining  eight  acres  of  land  being  in  pasture 
may  be  fenced-off  with  flat-barred  iron  fencing  into  either  two  or 
four  diyisions  according  to  circumstances.    The  treatment  of  the 


grass  land  will  naturally  be  of  primary  importance.  If  it  should 
be  strong  cold  land  it  may  require  draining,  chalking,  or  liming, 
boning  and  manuring,  town  manure— consisting  principally  of 
ashes — ^being  the  best,  with  occasional  dressing  of  2  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  In  case,  howeyer,  the  subsoil  of  the 
pasture  should  be  grayel  or  sand  it  also  may  require  chalking  or 
liming  and  dunging,  consisting  of  yard  manure  in  compost  with 
clay  or  strong  soil,  and  an  occasional  dressing  of  Peruyian  guano 
of  2  cwt.  per  acre.  The  aboye-named  management  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  soils  nearly  allied  to  those  above  named,  swui 
as  red  loams  or  other  strong  soils  on  the  one  hand,  and  light  lands 
upon  chalk  or  stone  brash  on  the  other.  If.  as  sometimes  nappens, 
we  meet  with  pastures  upon  naturally  fertile  soil,  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  yales  in  almost  eyery  county,  then  a  dressing  of 
home-made  manure,  compost,  or  artificial  manures  about  onoein 
two  or  three  years  is  all  that  will  be  required  to  keep  the  pasture 
in  a  produotiye  state,  whether  it  is  all  fed  by  cows  or  a  portion 
cut  for  hay  or  soiling  cattle.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  howeyer, 
that  situated  as  such  grass  land  will  be  it  must  be  kept  in.  good 
appearance  on  account  of  its  conti^ity  to  the  residence  and 
pl^usure  grounds,  which  should  adjoin  it  and  form  a  pl^uBant 
prospect  from  the  yilla.  In  order  to  keep  a  good  face  upon  the 
pasture,  weeds,  such  as  thistles  and  docks,  should  be  continually 
rooted  up,  and  whilst  feeding  with  cows  tbe  solid  dropfnngB 
should  be  collected  and  taken  to  the  manure  heap  eyery  two  or 
three  days,  because  when  the  dung  is  allowed  to  remain  the  grass 
afterwards  is  sure  to  grow  in  irregular  bunches.  These  bunches 
of  grass  are  rery  unsightly,  and  when  they  occur  tb^  should  be 
cut  off  OGcasioiially  with  the  scythe,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
appearance  bnt  to  allow  the  succession  of  grass  to  come  with 
regularity  and  enable  the  animals  to  eat  it,  which  they  will  nfose 
to  do  if  not  properly  attended  to.  Again,  when  manure  is  laid 
out  it  should  always  be  spread  from  the  carts  and  not  laid  in 
heaps  as  is  too  often  the  case,  for  we  haye  seen  manure  and  com- 
post lay  in  heaps  long  enough  to  destroy  the  grass  during  last 
autumn  and  winter  upon  some  nice  pastures  attached  to  a  yilla. 

The  two  acres  of  arable  land  required  to  produce  yegetable  food 
for  cows,  horses,  (tc,  will  next  demand  our  attention,  and  in  its 
cultivation  we  shall  endeavour  to  recommend  a  rotation  for  crop- 
ping which  shall  supply  a  sufficiency  of  green  fodder  in  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  as  well  as  roots  for  consumption  in  the 
winter.  Before  stating  the  crops  to  be  cultivated  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  what  power  shall  be  employed,  and  as  there  are  two 
9/3KA  to  be  cultiyated  we  calculate  that  a.  single  horse  would  do 
all  the  work,  as  w^l  as  the  odd  work  on  the  farm,  such  as  carting 
purchased  hay  and  straw,  manure,  earth,  and  all  work  appertain- 
ing to  the  neatness  of  the  farmeiy  and  the  land  as  a  whole.  A 
light  one-horse  plough,  a  strong  horse  hoe  capable  of  being  used 
as  a  scarifier  as  well,  an  iron  narrow,  a  narrow  iron  ring  roller 
about  5  feet  in  width,  also  a  light  iron  cylinder  ball  roller  about 
7  feet  wide,  a  light  rave  cart,  and  a  light  tipping  dungcart,  also  a 
light  one-horse  drill  8  feet  wide,  will  be  nearly  or  quite  all  the 
implements  required  for  horse  labour.  The  horse  should  be  an 
active  strong  gelding  about  15  hands  high  with  short  legs  and 
deep  in  the  body,  in  fact  the  old  Suffolk  Funch  stamp  as  nearly 
as  possible,  and  if  well  fed  such  a  horae  will  do  all  the  work  if 
used  and  managed  judiciously.  Some  of  our  labourers  who  years 
a^  left  us  at  times  and  took  to  market  gardening  nerer  used 
more  than  one  horse,  which  was  strong  enough  for  work  upon  the 
land  and  active  enough  to  carry  the  produce  to  tbe  town  market 
and  to  take  home  a  ton  weight  of  town  manure  on  returning ;  and 
for  a  number  of  years  on  our  own  farm  we  only  used  one  hone 
to  the  plough  or  the  light  scarifier  in  all  the  lightest  summer 
tillage. 

In  setting  out  the  two  acres  of  land  we  would  crop  it  ia  a  feer- 
course  rotation  of  half  an  acre  each.  The  crop^  we  should  recom- 
mend are  mangolds,  cattle  parsnips,  white  Belgian  carrot,  and 
cattle  cabbage ;  Champion  Drumhead  and  large  Drumhead  Savoy 
being  the  best.  The  mangold  to  follow  a  crop  of  rye  cut  for  green 
fodder  or  for  straw  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  ear,  the  carrots  to 
follow  trifolium  cut  for  green  fodder,  the  cabbages  to  be  planted 
and  follow  Italian  rye  grass  cut  twice  for  green  fodder,  the  Hol- 
low-orowned  cattle  parsnip  to  be  sown  early  after  a  winter  fallow, 
to  be  dug  a  full  depth  with  steel  forks  in  the  early  winter.  The 
carrot  crop  following  the  trifolium  sown  after  the  parsnips  would 
benefit  by  the  same  deep  culture ;  in  fact  on  the  rCtation  bfling 
completed  the  whole  of  the  arable  land  would  haye  been  fork- 
cultivated,  greatly  to  its  improvement  in  any  soil  where  properir 
manured  and  otherwise  tilled.  We  do  not  recommend  the  growto 
of  any  hay  upon  either  the  arable  or  pasture  land,  because  in 
considering  the  limited  extent  of  the  labour  estabtishmeBt  itwoald 
be  cheaper  to  buy  it,  and  straw  for  litter  also. 

(To  be  conUaned.) 

WORK  ON  THE  EOMB  PARM. 

Uort  Lahowr, — ^At  the  time  we  write  there  is  no  hocse  laboo 

which  can  be  done  with  advantage  upon  the  majority  of  soils. 

Large  tracts  of  land  intended  for  a  crop  of  Swedish  turnips  will  hay^ 

to  l^  held  ovw  and  sown  later  on  with  the  Scotch  Yellow  Hybrid 

I  turnip,  otherwise  the  common  turnips  ;  and  where  the  land  is  in 
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pfooMe  of  €loanin«  it  is  impossible  at  preseBt  to  work  out  the 
couch  and  weeds  tree  of  the  soil,  much  less  to  be  able  to  bum 
them.  In  such  cases  as  soon  as  the  land  is  drj  liad  finn  ^lough 
to  bear  up  the  horses  and  carts  it  is  best  to  fork  the  couch  together 
and  cart  it  awaj  to  heap,  there  to  lie  and  rot  for  future  use.  a^  it 
makes  good  dressing  for  meadow  land.  The  interculture  oi  root 
GEope  such  as  mangold,  cabbage,  Ac,  should  be  continued  at  every 
opportunity  when  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry.  The  work  done  by 
toe  horses  lately  has  been  dung-carting  from  the  yards  and  catole 
boxes,  pigstyes,  <bc.,  to  heap,  abo  the  carting  of  hay  or  straw  sold 
into  town  or  delivery  at  the  railway  station,  in  which  case  we 
retnm  home  with  town  manure,  sometimes  with  long  fresh  stable 
manure,  at  other  times  with  dung  composed  chiefly  of  ashes  and 
vegetable  refuse.  Where  there  is  a  manure  heap  in  course  of 
miA±ig,  these  town  manures  should  be  mixed  in  layers  with  the 
farmyard  or  box  manure,  as  each  improves  the  other  bv  combina- 
tion. Where  trifolinm  and  vetches  nave  been  cut  and  carted  off 
the  land  for  soiling  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  Ac,  we  lay  out  the  dung 
ftesh  and  long  ffom  the  boxes  and  sties,  and  plough  in  either  for 
turnips  or  planting  cabbage.  When  intended  for  sowing  turnips 
the  presser  should  follow  the  plough,  as  it  keeps  the  turf  under 
and  makes  the  land  firm  for  working ;  it  is,  however,  a  good  plan 
to  put  on  horse  power  enough  to  plough  and  press,  and  work  the 
land  immediately,  so  that  drilling  of  the  seed  may  be  done  the 
same  day.  This  is  the  best  and  only  safeguard  again«t  the  sudden 
ohangCB  of  our  flokle  cliaiate,  and  whether  the  land  hereafter 

insured  our  seed  time. 


same  6aj  s^  it  V3 
.    We 


nrores  too  wet  or  too  dry  we  shall  have  insu] 
To  facilitate  this  plan  of  seeding  the  land  the 
ploughed  and  prepared,  we  use  a  Tight  one-horse  drill.  We  bought 
ours  more  than  thirty  years  ago  in  London ;  it  is  only  about  S  net 
wide  tn  the  manure  and  seed  box,  and  will  drill  on  the  flat  two 
rows  at  the  widest  distance  and  three  rows  at  the  narrowest. 
This  kind  of  drill  answers  well  upon  hilly  land,  being  only  a 
moderate  load  for  one  horse  of  ordinary  power,  and  is  specially 
adM>ted  for  small  farms  of  from  100  to  200  acres. 

Hand  Labour. — For  several  weeks  past  the  weather  has  been  so 
showerv  that  the  weeds  do  not  die  off  after  the  horse  hoe  or  hand 
hoe.  The  only  parallel  season  we  can  recollect  was  1860,  and 
upon,  that  occasion  we  took  the  precaution  in  hoeing  all  our  root 
cropoy  whether  of  potatoes,  mangolds,  or  Swedes,  to  have  the 
weeds  uid  lumps  of  couch  picked  up  by  hand.  A  number  of 
women  followed  the  hoers  with  canvas  aprons  and  picked  up  the 
weeds,  and  put  them  into  heaps  at  regular  distances  in  the  field, 
there  to  remain  and  rot  until  tne  crops  were  removed ;  about  three 
WMnen  would  pick  up  as  fast  as  two  hand-hoers  could  do  their  work. 
This  plan  appears  rather  expensive,-but  it  totally  prevents  further 
injury  by  weeds  for  the  season  afterwards,  and  therefore  faciUtabes 
the  growth  of  the  crops,  and  in  a  wet  summer  is  the  only  way  by 
which  the  weeds  can  be  kept  under,  and  instead  of  being  mole  ex- 
pensive it  is  far  less  costly  than  continued  hoeings.  We  recom- 
mend this  plan  with  confidence  where  the  women  or  strong  boys 
can  be  obtained  to  do  the  work.  It  is  well  in  such  cases  to  let 
the  hoeing  by  the  acre,  the  men  doing  the  hoeing,  their  wives 
and  children  picking  the  weeds.  The  dairy  farmer  finds  plenty  of 
gL'aeu  in  the  meadows  at  present  both  for  young  stock  or  dairy 
oowv,  and  also  plentv.of  trifolium,  vetches,  &c.,  as  supplementary 
food  for  soiling  cattle  and  horses.  In  most  districts  the  coarse 
gnflSes  and  weeds  growing  on  the  banks  and  borders  of  the  fences 
will  pay  well  for  cutting  for  feeding  cattle  and  pigs,  especially 
breeding  sows  and  store  pigs,  and  it  not  only  furnishes  food  for 
atoek,  and  contributes  to  the  decent  appearance  of  the  fences,  but 
at  the  same  time  prevents  the  weeds  and  coarse  grasses  from  seed- 
ing the  adjoining  land.  The  shearing  of  sheep  is  now  nearly  con- 
clnded  in  the  southern  and  midland  districts, -but  it  is  advisable  to 
allow  the  sheep  at  night  time  to  lie  in  some  sheltered  field  or 
pMtnre,  the  nights  having  been  lately  very  cold,  sometimes  with 
itoet,  and  we  can  recollect  the  season  when  sheep  have  been  killed 
by  froet  at  night  after  shearing  as  late  as  the  2^d  of  June.  The 
weaning  of  lambs  for  stodcs  should  now  be  carried  out,  the  best 
plan  bemg  to  remove  the  ewes  from  the  lambs  instead  of  taking 
the  lambe  away  from  the  ewes ;  and  when  removed  they  should  be 
far  enough  apart  in  a  distant  field  or  pasture  so  that  they  may  not 
hear  each  other  call,  otherwise  it  greatly  disturbs  weaned  lambs 
for  the  first  few  days. 

KERRY  CATTLE. 

At  page  497  of  our  last  volume  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
Eercy  cattle,  and  spoke  of  them  as  bemg  well  ads^ted  for  home 
farms  and  small  establishments.  At  the  forthcoming  Royal  In- 
ternational Agricultural  Bhow  which  is  to  be  held  at  Kilbum  we 
understand  there  will  be  a  good  representation  of  this  valuable 
breeds  and  those  who  are  interested  m  obtaining  further  informa- 
tion abont  them  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

From  oar  own  experience  of  them  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mand  the  Kerry  breed  of  cattle  to  the  attention  of  the  owners  of 
eieall  occupations  or  suburban  villas  who  desire  a  supply  of  rich 
wholesome  milk  evdHoient  for  most  purposes,  and  obtainable  at 
a  eisall  -cost  for  the  keep  of  the  animals.  Whilst  the  Kerry- 
bieed  has  loog  been  an  established  favourite  in  IreUnd  it  has  of 


late  years  been  introduced  into  England,  where  it  has  become  a 

great  favourite  with  all  who  have  tried  it.  Among  others  the 
treame  herd,  reared  by  Dr.  Hogg  in  SassM,  contains  some  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  this  class,  some  emanatmg  from  the  Bnsaco 
blood.  La  Mancha  (fig.  68,  see  page  4«8),  a  son  of  Bnsaco,  now 
three  years  old,  stands  45  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  iB 
70  inches  in  girth,  and  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  tail 


gave  twelve  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  continued  in  full  milk  till 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  birth  of  her  second  calf,  when  she  wfcs 
dried-off,  otherwise  she  would  have  conttnned  to  yield  to  the 
time  of  calving. 

As  examples  of  the  sires  of  the  two  varieties  of  the  Kerry  breed, 
we  give  the  following  taken  from  Dr.  Ho^s  herd,  tifo  being 
what  are  called  the  true  Kerrys  and  two  Dexters  ^^ 

Height.  Length.  Oltth. 

Pair  Ellen  (tme  Kerry) 42  inches.    . .    46  inetafls.    . .    61  taohas. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (true  Kerry)  46      »  . .    48     m  . .    M     » 

Panc/hy  (Dexter) B9     »»  ••    4S     »,  ..    62     w 

Loppy  (Dexter)  40     m  *.    46     n  ..    61     m 

The  hardiness  of  the  race  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
kept  are  also  great  recommendations  of  the  Kerrv  breed.  They 
will  thrive  where  a  Shorthorn  or  an  Aldemer  would  starve.  There 
is  no  pasture  so  rough  where  the  Kerry  will  not  find  a  living,  and 
the  quantity  of  food  it  requires  is  very  much  less  than  for  any 
other  breed.  During  the  whole  of  the  last  severe  winter  the 
Streame  herd  were  out  in  the  open  on  the  Weald  of  Sussex  above 
Eastbourne,  grazing  on  rough  pasture  with  the  addition  of  hay 
only,  and  in  the  spring  they  were  in  better  condition  than  other 
cattle  which  had  been  wintered  in  the  yard. 

The  following  table  giving  returns  obtained  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott,  shows  the  great  superiority  of  the  Kerry  for  dairy  pur- 
poses over  the  other  breeds  named  : — 
4 


Breed  or  Cows. 


Ounces. 
19.70 
16.84 
1548 
10.69 
114)0 
1S.0O 


Kerry 

Galloway. 

Ayrshire 

Shorthorn 

Cheshire 

ditto 
Irish  cows— Twelve,  average  of  seven ) 

trials , •..••  J 

Irish  cows— Three,  average  of  five  trials 


17.iS 
16.18 


POULTRY  FOODS. 


POULT&T-KBSPBRS  are  often  at  their  wit's  end  to  vary  the  food 
of  their  stock.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  England  there  is  a 
great  sameness  in  our  regime  of  diet.  We  have  extracted  and 
translated  the  following  hints  and  recipes  from  some  chapters  of 
a  Trench  poultry  book,  trusting  that  to  many  of  our  readers  they 
may  be  useful,  as  suggesting  cheap  variations  from  the  common 
fare.  We  thoroughlv  endorse  the  author's  opinion  on  the  neces- 
sity and  economy  of  much  green  food.  For  the  first  meal  of 
newly-hatched  chickens  he  says,  "  Take  a  handful  of  stale  bread- 
crumb and  rub  it  fine  in  the  hands ;  add  a  hard-boiled  egg  finely 
cfaopi)ed,  white  and  yolk  together ;  take  some  lettuce  leaves  or 
young  sorrel,  turnip,  cabbage,  or  beet,  chop  this  fine  too  and  put 
m  about  the  same  quantity  as  of  the  egg.  Mix  them  all  up  to- 
gether but  without  compression,  so  that  the  particles  remain 
separate  and  do  not  become  doughy.  The  addition  of  the  green 
stuff  keeps  it  cool  all  day,  and  prevents  the  bread  drying  up.  We 
begin  by  feeding  chickens  on  this  diet,  and  they  relish  it  much. 
After  the  first  day  we  give  them  some  good  white  millet  as  weU. 
Af,  the  end  of  three  days  we  add  wheat,  which  the  little  things 
begin  to  eat  at  once."  This  strikes  us  as  a  peculiarly  good 
receipt,  little  differinpf  from  one  which  we  hate  for  years  used, 
and  wnich  was  originally  siven  us  by  Mr.  L.  Wright.  The 
author  in  another  paragraph  points  out  the  many  substances 
which  fowls  in  confinement  cannot  obtain,  and  which  must  be 
provided  for  them.  He  says,  "  There  is  little  difficulty  in  feeding 
adult  poultry  when  they  are  allowed  to  wander  about  farmyards 
and  their  surroundings  or  the  large  courts  attached  to  the  stables 
of  country  houses— that  is  to  say,  places  where  they  can  find 
dunghills,  grass,  and  all  the  scraps  and  pickings  of  the  kitchen. 
Here  in  their  ceaseless  searches  they  come  upon  sprouting  or 
half-consumed  seeds,  refuse  of  all  kinds,  innumerable  insects  in 
the  dung  heap,  as  well  as  plants  growine  between  the  stones  of 
neglect^  walls  by  the  roadside,  in  such  places  we  say  there  Is 
little  difficulty  about  feeding  ;  one  or  two  kinds  of  grain  are 
enpugh,  and  a  little  meal  from  time  to  time.   The  sweepings  of 
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tlM  Iwra— birler,  Bmall  wheat,  oUji,  buckwheat,  Kod  nuuie,  lepa- 
iktaty  or  togctnor — %m  gtmeaHj  the  etaple  food.  They  ahoiild 
have  porridgB  made  of  patatoea,  lefnie  meal  of  all  Borta,  such  ai 
ortuhed  barley  and  braa  mixed  with  water  of  enrda  ;  add,  whea 
poaaible,  green  food  (cabbages,  letteoea,  Ac),  which  ii  apeciallj 
ueceary  ta  aprinE  tune,  wneo  bena  are  UfiDg,  and  dnrmg  the 
moQlt.  Gteen  food  and  v^^tablee,  either  taw  or  cooked,  ■err*  ma 
ooiractiTCB  and  digeslivea,  and  Diake  fowla  alwaji  hnngrj  and 
healthj. 

"  It  ahonld  be  nmembei«d  that  diet  ronat  be  Taried  aeooidJnf  to 
what  Items  of  it  eacb  place  aflotda  or  doea  not  afford :  bat  the  eum 
of  onr  »»ivmim»nii  »KnTi«  ji — groeQ  food  alwayi  aa  libecallv  given 
■■  poMlbbL  uootiiliiiig  food  while  bena  are  laTinE,  and  dnnng  cold 
or  wet  a  diet  of  grain,  raried  with  meal  and  oooked  or  raw  rege- 
tablet.  All  these  directiona  for  fowla  at  libeitj  are  applicable  to 
thoae  ooitflned,  except  that  there  aboold  be  mora  latber  than  leaa 
Tarie<7  in  th^  tare.  Obrionalj  ORAtDrei  condemned  Derer  to 
'  a  Gcnfined  apace  cannot  long  find  Uiere  the  ratioiu 


mbatanoaa  neoaaaarr  for  th^  aabelatanoe  and  health.  It  is  oolr, 
tiken,  bj  a  gnat  Tarie^  ot  grain  and  meal  and  bj  a  liberal  anpplT 
of  green  tttod  and  ooaked  or  raw  vegelablee  that  one  can  at  all 
■noosed  in  makins  up  for  the  loss  of  those  things  which  tbej  find 
for  IbemMlTca  when  at  Ubertr.  Sortel  in  the  porridge  or  gtren 
whole  anppliee  the  hena  with  tlie  calcweoni  BubatanoeB  exhauted 
in  Uidi  mune  bj  laying  long. 


nt.tt 


■a  (Ma 


Iteie/). 


"Heni,  whether  oonflned  <  ..     .       „ 

onght  never  to  be  either  too  tat  or  too  thm.  One  way  of  giTing 
gteen  food  to  poultry  ahnt  np,  ao  that  they  cannot  waste  it,  is  to 
hang  it  np  in  small  tnmchea  where  th^  can  Jut  reach  it.  We 
noommend  the  waste  beet  from  diatdllenee,  brewera'  gr^na,  and 
laUin  akina,  bnt  they  ebonld  be  kept  from  oookohafeia,  ailkworma. 


ZTnither  on  are  some  nsetnl  obserrationa  on  the  preparation  ot 
cooked  foods. 

"  Potatoes  should  be  welt  oooked,  well  ponnded,  and  mashed  np 
till  they  ara  hard,  then  mixed  with  baileymeal  or  bran  Into  atifi 
porrid^  and  aaired  in  ttonoba.  Qceen  food  and  Twetablea  of 
any  kind  may  be  added  half  cooked.  Barley  ^""""11  "^  rather 
cmthetL  makes  a  meal  in  which  all  ths  propemes  of  the  grain  are 
letuned.  Pat  nUBcdent  water  or  whey  into  a  ptul  for  the  soft 
food  yon  reqnlre  :  a  little  experience  soon  shows  how  moch- 
Pnt  in  some  handfnla  of  meal  and  knead  it  till  all  is  taken  up  by 
the  liqnid,  and  pnt  in  mora  and  more  and  oontinne  to  knead  it 
till  not  •  particle  remaina  dry.     Keep  on  doing  this  till  the 

Kiridgtt  becomes  thick,  working  It  with  the  fiats  from  top  to 
ttom.  When  it  is  qnite  sidff  make  it  into  lamp,  flatten  them, 
and  sprinkle  the  inrfaoe  with  a  little  dry  meal.  At  the  end  of  an 
honr  or  two  the  mixtora  Is  so  hard  aa  to  be  triable ;  it  ahonld 
then  be  given  to  the  birds,  and  they  delight  in  It  In  Kormandy 
they  always  mix  it  in  the  evening,  for  by  the  next  day  it  haa  a 
slightly  fermented  taste,  which  the  birda  specially  relish." 

The  last  sentence  aomewhat  anrpiiaes  na,  and  we  hardly  agree 
with  the  NoRoan  breeders.  "  lo  cook  make  pnt  three  nwaanrea  of 
water  to  one  of  grain.  Set  it  on  neither  a  very  bright  nor  a  doll 
be.  As  soon  aa  the  water  is  abaotbed  the  maiie  is  done.  Itmnst 
be  given  sparingly,  eepedaUy  to  fowls  hi  confinement  j  it  Is  too 


fattening  a  food.  To  fatting  chickens,  whose  fl«ah  it  is  deaired  to 
refine,  it  may  be  given  as  well  aa  barleymotl  and  rioe,  and  to  lean 
or  tired  birds  which  reqnire  reatoratiTee.  Barley  shoiud  be  oooked 
over  an  ordinary  fin  with  not  much  water  ;  after  three  ^narteia 
of  an  honr  the  grains  onght  to  give  to  the  touch ;  it  u  then 
digestible. 

"  Rice  is  excellent ;  yonog  and  old  fowls  alike  [HCk  it  ont  with 
avidity.    To  cook  it  pnt  one  part  to  two  ot  water  in  a  aanar 
Stir  with  a  atick  till  every  giiiln  ia  moistened,  and  then  pnt 
a  tolerably  quick  fire.    Leave  it  there  till  all  the  —  *-~-''  **"' 
and  it  is  a  little  bomt  at  the  boti 
and  when  cool  tnmed  ont  on  a  boi 


•iR 


y  then  be  taken  off, 


VAKIETIE8. 

iling  to  OS  from  Unoolnshiio,  deecribca 
Che  extreme  Inconvenienoe  wUch  ia  being  experienced  by  tanm 
in  oonaequenceot  the  lieavy  and  frequent  rains.  "SinoethelatJoia 
the  rainfall  has  been  nearly  b  inidies,  much  land  ia  in  a  stsle  of 
paddle  and  qnito  [inworkable,  and  the  tnmip  Crop  cannot  be  sown, 
weeds  grow  and  cannot  be  killed,  and  farming  prospects  genctally 
are  anything  but  bright." 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  have  chosen  a  mora  omor- 

than  the  pteeent,  whtm   public  attention  h*s1>Mn 
J  „  .-  .... 1  jj,,^  (,(  ,grionltort,  fOT  the 


thoronghly 


of  a  oomprehensive  work  on  "  Dairy  Famdng."  Bndi 
tten  by  Prof.  Sheldon,  and  dealing  exhanitively  witb 
;,  will  be  ianed  by  ICeasra.  Cassel^  F  ■   -<  • 


velywitb 

J I,  Fetter,*  Galpii 

-eooaly  with  the  opening  of  the  great  Inlematiaoal 

Ibum.    We  have  seen  the  first  number  of  tbia  wo^ 

tifv  to  its  excellence  both  aa  to  the  subject  nutter  and 

r  style  in  which  the  work  ia  ptodoced. 

Fboh  the  number  above  referred  to  we  take 

the  following  extract  on  dairy  cattle :—"  Few  thligi 
contribute  mora  to  a  dairy  farmer's  Buocaaa  tbsn 
akill  in  selecting  and  breeding  faia  daily  ttott. 
Some  men  poeseea  this  skill  in  a  high  degree  in- 
tuitively, otben  aoqoite  it  by  careful  observatwo 
and  long-oontinned  experienoe,  othera  again  nam 
can  01  <^  attain  it ;  but,  however  it  may  come  iaio 
a  man'a  possesaion,  it  is  no  mean  element  in  hii 
sucoeas.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  fint  prindpk 
that  a  farmer  nay  juit  as  well  have  a  good  daas 
ot  stock  as  a  poor  one.jThe  land  that  will  maintsiii 
twen^  common-bred  oowa  will  maintain  twentj- 
well-bred  ones,  and  the'annoal  profit  from  the  latter 
will  be  oonsiderably  mora  than  from  the  forsMr. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  dead  loss  to  keepoonunou  wea^ 
animals  in  the  place  ot  good  ones,  and  the  sun  M 
that  loas  ia  joat  the  difference  in  the  nett  fndt 
which  the  two  kinds  reapeotively  give  to  tsar 
owners.  As  this  difference  ia  a  aeriooa  one  M  ni 
see  in  what  it  oonaiata.  It  ia  a  Hct,  so  well  <*■ 
Certained  as  to  be  no  longer  disputed,  that  scae 
oows  will  j^ld  more  milk  than  otheta  will <ns 
given  quantity  and  qriali^  of  food,  and  it  is  no  kss 
true  that  they  will  yield  more  beef  under  like  oonditions.  n> 
"    oonsistabthegreateratnlityof  the  one  than  the  oUiet 

the  food  she  eats  into  milk  or  meat,  or  both  these,  fin 


anperioritToi 
to  convert  th 


some  cows,  they  will  neither  milk  nor  fatten  satjafactori^  w^ 
while  othen  mil  do  both  in  ■  high  degree.    It  is  " 

with      abeam  boiler— the  mora  complete  the  vm- 
- itlafactory  wiUbj 


high  degree.    It  is  the  same  widi 
_  3iler— the  mora  complete  'Jweoa- 

the  food  or  fuel  it  gets  the  n 

result,  because  then  ia  le 
this  juat  as  surely  ai 


waste  ;  and  animals  can  bs  tnd 

__  . ^_ .,  — am  boijen  can  be  constnidtd  np 

it.    It  is  a  mera  qneetion  of  akii]  in  breeding  on  the  one  part, 
and  ot  construction  on  the  other." 

Thb  London  International  Agricultural  Exhibition,  wtuea 

oommenoea  on  June  80th,  will  oontiune  for  the  six  following  dsn 
It  will  be  the  largMt  and  moat  varied  agricnltorBl  show  evn  heU, 
aa  the  Ooondl  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  include  In  theSUh- 
lion  some  novel  featniw  ot  great  interest.  Among  them  wm 
be  a  oomparadve  loan  coUeetion  of  ancient  and  mcdsm  fu> 
implements,  Ac  The  process  of  foreign  dairy  manufactue  wosu 
be  illustrated  by  the  operatioa  of  Qermau,  Boan^navian,  and 
French  methods.  The  Implement  industry  of  the  oonntiy  w«ej} 
be  repreeented  by  an  unusually  large  number  ot  exhlHton,  aso 
apecial  noveltiee  would  bs  contributed  by  French,  Bel^an,  iwl 
Qerman  maken.  Three  rt^way  waggons  have  been  entend  to 
oompete  tor  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  Hanaion  Hooae  «» 
mittee  for  Uie  best  waggon  for  conveying  petiahable  goods.  Iv 
exhibition  of  live  atook  would  be  on  a  scale  ot  equal  magnitodeis 
both  the  foreign  and  English  sections,  while  the  Oonnod  tian 
taken  the  utmost  precautions  to  prevent  any  Importation  of  dwnti 
with  foreign  cattle,  which  will  be  placed  in  a  portion  of  the  K^- 
bition  quite  separate  from  tlie  Eagliah  cattle  department.  BntalHt 
premises  have  been  engaged  aa  quarantine  stations,  and  ananp- 
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mcnta  have  been  made  tor  Vba  inipectioa  of  all  Mun 
for  eohflntiDn  pnyioat  to  ahipment  uid  tiiei  Imnding. 

At  the  liaIf-7eaTl7  Kcnenl  meetinE  ol  the 

the  Boyal  Agricnltnral  Society  recently  held  it  wa 
the  npMt  that  ainca  the  December  mseting  no  fewei 
KOTemoTB  and  677  members  bad  been  elected  mem 
SocietT,  while  two  Mremort  and  (orty-Mven  membe 
The  total  nnmber  of  memben  va«  7332,  Bhowing  an 

—    .         ,.     ■.. 1 ^__      ^g  funded  prop 

«  of 


FOUL  BBOOD. 

Ma.  Pjttiobbw  in  the  Journal  of  !a«t  week  eayi 
hiDl  biood  ii  ■  dieeaae  aman^  bees  common  and  well 
cause  uid  aatiue  remain  nnducovered  ;"  and  after  moi 
it*  eftcMaconctadet  the  firat  paiagraph  of  hiscommnn 
— >■  If otwithitandlng  all  tbat  has  been  written  and 
tonohin^  thi  qnsitioD  of  foul  brood,  the  moct  adranM 
stand  on  a  pUtform  of  equality  with  the  least  infomu 
Wo  bare  no  knowledge,  and  all  will  readiN  admit  tbat 
ia  incDiahle."  While  differing  from  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  ( 
statementa  nude  in  the  same  article,  I,  in  the  interesi 
tore,  addresB  myself  only  to  the  words  quoted,  and  i 
bnC  earnestly  deny  that  [we  are  ignorant 
nature  of  foul  brood  (      "  ""      '  "" 

«u  the  other. 

The  namber  of  bee-keepers  is  on  the  increase,  and 
of  contagion  are  growing  throngb  the  frequency  with 
are  passing  as  merchandise  from  one  locality  to  anothe 
this  disease  which  we  are  farther  told  "  is  always  agg 
nsTer  recedes  or  relaiee  it        '      ' 


and  or  of  the  m 


t  ({oes," 


KTonnds,  but  deny  that  foul  brood  is  incurable, 
because  I  have  cured  it,  and  am  willing  again  to 
pnt  the  question  of  ite  curability  to  the  test  of  ex- 
periment. 

The  iuTeetJeatlons  of  Dr.  Schonfield  as  Co  the 
cause  of  this  disease,  supported  as  they  are  by  tbe 
obserrations  of  others,  are  so  satisfactory,  and 
point  so  completely  to  ita  fungoid  nature,  that  I 
had  thought  all  those  entitled  to  an  opinion  were 
at  rest  respecting  it.  The  disease  is  artiScially 
giTen  by  toachine  healthy  bee  grubs  with  micro- 
coccos  sporea.  The  microcoooos  grows  in  the 
bodies  of  the  infected.  The  spores  produced  cause 
the  destmctlou  of  ordinary  gentles  by  a  disease  in 
all  stages  resembling  fonl  brood.  The  microscoM 
haa  levealed  every  atep  of  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  These  eiperiments  are  matters  of  api- 
ctiltnral  history.  Upon  what  ground  does  Hr. 
PetHgrew  ipnore  them  and  say,  "  Ita  cause  and 


Fig.  M.-Falr  EUen  (a« 


je«r). 


Mr.  Hilbett  effected  an  absolute  cure  of  this 

disease  by  dissolTiag  fifty  grains  of  the  acid  in  flve  haudred  grains 
of  epirits  of  wine.  Twenty-four  drops  of  this  solution  were  added 
to  one  ounce  of  water,  which  wax  applied  by  the  a  pray -producer. 
Solution  in  spirit  is  now  not  necessary,  since  Che  discovery  has 
been  made  that  salicylic  acid  is  highly  eel uble  in  water  contaming 
soda  borax.  It  tblrtj'  grains  of  borax  be  dissoWed  in  ten  ounces 
of  water  (half  a  pint),  and  salicylic  added  until  no  more  undergoes 


Jt  pass  into  rottenness.    Hy  experienoe 
matter  is  very  encouraging,  but  at  the  same  time  shows  that  half 
attention  will  never  reap  success. 

Mr.  Petti^w  may  have  intended  that  this  disease  is  incurable 
in  hives  which  give  no  command  of  the  combs  ;  if  so,  the  necessity 
for  frames  is  the  fair  deduction.  With  skepa  feeding  with  syrup, 
to  which  the  eolntion  previonsly  mentioned  has  been  added,  most 
at  least  act  sa  a  palliative,  and  with  frame  hires  this  should 
always  be  done  where  fonl  brood  is  present  in  other  utocia  of  the 
apiaiy  at  times  when  feeding  is  demanded ;  whereas  infected 
stocka  should  be  deprived  of  their  own  honey  and  ted  continnMly 
Upon  medicated  symp  while  under  treatment  with  the  spray- 
prodacer. 

This  question  is  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  apicultnre  in  this 
conDtry  that  it  demands  some  little  sacrifice  if  that  may  in  any 
way  prove  the  amenabili^  of  fonl  brood  to  treatment,  and  no 
doubt  the  Editors  will  allow  the  following  compact  to  be  entered 
into.  I  will  receive,  by  previoos  arrangement  when  the  swarmtaig 
season  is  over,  from  any  bee-keeper  or  b««-keepen  sntBcieDUy 


others  "  it  he  fills  the  frame  with  a  sheet  touching  the  wood  at 
the  ends  and  bottom.  There  is  a  law  is  nature  that  all  substances 
expand  with  heat  and  contraot  with  cold.  The  cold  sheet  of  comb 
foundation  put  into  a  warm  hive  expands,  therefore  space  must  be 
left  at  the  ends  and  bottom  to  give  room  for  this  expansion  to  the 
ends  and  bottom,  so  as  to  prevent  expansion  sideways  by  bnlghig 
and  sagginc;. 

It  is  an  established  tact  that^  next  to  the  bar-bune  hive,  oomb 
foundation  is  the  meat  valuable  mvention  in  bes-ke^iing  of  modern 
times.  All  bee-keepers  ought,  therefore,  to  leam  tke  beat  mode 
of  inserting  the  sheets  in  the  frames,  and  for  their  benefit  I  will 
endeavour  to  describs  the  mode  I  adopt,  and  which  I  have  found 
from  experience  to  be  the  right  plan.  Procure  a  board  that  will 
fit  easily  inside  the  frames,  but  half  an  inch  narrower  and  a  shade 
thinner  than  half  the  breadth  ot  the  top  bar.  On  one  side  of  this 
board  nail  another  thin  boud  an  inch  or  so  broader,  and  deeper 
than  the  outside  size  of  the  frame.  Now  lay  the  frame  on  this 
board,  and  nail  a  strip  ot  wood  along  the  ends  ontside  the  ends  of 
the  frame,  and  of  the  same  breadth  aa  the  ends  of  the  frame.  Let 
these  strips  project  under  the  top  bar  ao  as  to  keep  the  board 
inside  the  frame  halt  an  inch  clear  of  the  top  bar.  Put  a  button 
on  each  strip  to  lock  the  frame  in  the  board  to  keep  it  rigid  and  in 
place.  Cut  the  sheet  of  comb  foundation  so  as  to  leave  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  clear  of  the  end  bars  and  balf  an  inch  from  Uie 
bottom  bar.  Lay  the  sheet  on  the  board  in  the  frame,  keeping 
the  areh  of  the  cella  uppermost — that  is,  parallel  to  the  top  bar. 
Press  the  edge  with  your  hand  to  the  top  bar,  and  with  an  Abbott 
amelter  run  a  line  of  melted  wax  along  one  side  of  the  sheet  and 
bar.  When  set  to  the  wood  and  foundation  reverae  the  br«rd  in 
Kiur  a  stream  of  melted  wax  along  the  other  side, 
set  unfasten  the  buttons  and  tin  out  the  frame' 
and  place  in  a  cue  or  box  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  hung 
in  the  hive,  and  which  will  preserve  them  IJll  required  for  □>?■ 
The  sheet  of  fon&dation  la  thus  festened  to  the  top  W  on^,  m^ 
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there  is  tliree^ighths  of  an  inch  of  a  apace  at  the  ends  and  half 
tok  inch  at  the  Iwttom.  This  clear  apace  left  at  the  ends  and 
bottom  ifl  abaolutely  necessary,  for  the  sheet  expands  tliis  much 
with  the  heat  of  the  hive.  By  leaving  this  space  there  is  no 
bulirinff  or  sagging.  When  a  foundation  comb  thus  placed  is  due 
ont  and  finished  by  the  bees  it  is  as  perfect  as  if  cast  in  a  mould, 
and  with  every  cell  fit  to  produce  a  bee. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  melted  wax.  If  it  is  too  cold  it  will  not 
adbero  to  the  bar,  if  too  hot  it  is  apt  to  melt  the  sheet.  A  little 
practioe  wUl  enable  anyone  to  determine  the  proper  temperataire. 
The  melted  wax  requires  to  be  hot  enough  to  expel  the  moiBture 
of  the  surface  of  the  bar,  and  yet  not  so  hot  as  to  melt  the  aheet. 
If  put  on  at  the  right  temperature  the  sheet  is  fixed  so  firai  to  the 
top  bar  that  it  will  carry  a  large  weight  of  bees  without  breaking 
down.  Almost  all  the  frames  of  comb  in  my  apiary  and  also  in 
my  neighbours'  apiaries  for  the  hwt  two  years  have  been  buUt  on 
fiQl  sheets  put  into  the  frames  as  described,  and  I  have  not  seen 
nor  heard  of  a  single  sheet  ooUapsing  nor  of  a  bulged  or  un- 
shapely comb.  I  have  discovered  another  essential,  and  that  is 
that  comb  foundation  must  be  properiy  made.  It  requires  intel- 
Ugence  and  practice  to  make  foundation  right.  Some  comb  foun- 
dation  will  sagg  ^^^  fS^^^  irregular  cells  whatever  way  it  is 
inserted,  and  the  cause  of  this  Ues  in  the  making.  I  purchase  all 
I  use  from  Mr.  Raitt  of  Blairgowrie,  a  practical  bee-keeper,  and 
one  who  has  studied  the  subject  of  comb  foundation  thoroughly. 

I  jrave  in  your  columns  recently  several  modes  of  getting  the 
sheets  built  out  into  comb.    Another  good  plan  so  as  to  have 
combs  ready  for  swarms  is  to  put  two  or  three  frames  of  founda- 
tion sheets  into  a  strong  colony.     In  two  or  three  days  these 
sheets  wiU  be  fixed  and  dug  out  by  the  bees.    Remove  them,  and 
insert  others  in  their  place.    When  a  swarm  comes  fill  their  hive 
with  those  half-finished  sheets,  and  in  a  few  days,  if  the  weather 
is  right  and  honey  coming  in,  the  swarm  is  ready  for  supenng. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  put  more  than  half  an  inch  of  a  stnp  of 
comb  foundation  in  supers  or  sections.    When  honey  is  coming  in 
rapid  and  the  weather  warm,  the  bees  do  not  as  a  rule  dig  out  the 
foSndation,  but  lengthen  their  cells  on  the  face  of  it.    In  spnng 
and  late  in  the  season  they  always  dig  it  out ;  therefore  to  get 
beautiful  comb  for  supers  put  full  sheets  m  strong  stocks  in  spnng 
and  autumn  till  they  are  thinned  and  dug  out,  then  remove 
them,  and  cut  and  insert  in  the  sections.    One  can  thus  have  all 
the  cimb  ready  for  the  bees  to  fill  when  tlw  honey  harvest  comes. 
Strips  of  wood,  pieces  of  tape,  frames  of  wire  netting,  <to.,  put 
into  a  hive  to  support  the  combs  of  foundation  are  quite  unneces- 
Barv  if  a  little  care  and  forethought  are  used  in  fixmg  the  sheets 
in  the  frames.    Everything  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  avoided, 
for  it  hinders  the  worlt  of  the  bees.    We  have  a  duty  to  perform 
towards  our  bees  ;  and  while  we  ought  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
aid  and  assist  them  as  one  of  the  most  mdustnous  creatures  in 
the  world,  we  oueht  to  avoid  everything  that  tends  to  obstruct 
their  orderly  and  industrious  habits.— J.  S.,  Arbroaih, 

BEE  TENTS. 

The  last  issue  of  this  Journal  referred  to  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  bee  tent,  which,  although  now  numbering  its  visitors 
by  tens  of  thousands,  must  as  yet  remSm  somewhat  of  a  pnzzle  to 
Se  majority  of  those  interested  in  apicultural  matters.  This 
appliance  is  proving  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  means 
S^educating  the  bee-keepers  whose  notions  are  too  pnmitave  and 
S  awakening  interest  in  those  who  have  hitherto  disregarded  the 
claims  of  the  industrious  and  wealth-accumulating  bee.  Some 
deacriDtion  of  its  arrangement  cannot  be  useless  or  uninteresting. 

The  tent  itsSf  is  cGcular  in  form,  about  26  feet  in  diameter 
wWle  at  the  top  of  the  central  pole  floats  the  flag  of  the  Bntish 
Be^-k^pers'  AMOciation.  Instead  of  the  usual  blunt  cone  for  a 
W  throovcrmg  extends  inwards  about  5  feet  only  from  the 
sSloundiS^^^^^  and  from  the  inner  edge  of  this  coveringdrops 
a^?Sn  oftranspient  net,  admitting  of  i^ady  observation  of  all 
tiiat  tokes  place  In  the  roofl^  centre,  while  the  P^f/ag^o^^f^ 
^le  sting-bearer  is  prevented.  To  the  lower  edge  of  this  net  is 
a^hed  I  heavy  valance  which  hugs  the  ground  so  closely  as  to 
rive  a  sense  of  sWuity  to  the  most  nervous.  The  visitors,  it  need 
Sot  be  said,  occupy  the  space  between  the  net  and  the  tent  wall. 
O^n  driving  usually  leads  to  manipulation ;  and  while  some  friend 
Sthe  Association  gives  such  explanation  as  may  be  required, 
^e  onlooll^  a^^^  at  the  facUity  with  whicli  the  bees  are 

removed,  and  at  the  immunity  from  stinging  possessed  by  the 
oBcrator  and  lecturer,  and  generally  suggest  some  secret  recipe 
fwS^hiting  the  skin' or  turning  the  bees  At  Peterborough  on 
iSJnre^T  iMt  a  lady  of  social  position  lent  skeps  for  dnvmg 
which  removed  the  latter  suspicion,  while  to  dissipate  the  fonner 
I  poured  scoupfuls  of  the  buzzing  insects  on  to  my  palm,  and 
L^tS  thrvi^tors  «  to  lend  a  hand"  to  be  treated  in  the  wme 
SSion  Several  gentlemen  volunteered,  and  two  ladies  gaming 
oSS  bV  their  Stample  smiled  away  their  groundless  fears  as 
SSTwateW  the  fugiuVes  retreating  tetween  their  fin gera ;  thus 
iS^ewned  the  unwUlmgness  of  |?orged  and  frightened  bees  to  stmg 
The  qSen  is  caught,  exhibited  Si  a  box,  the  combs  are  transferred 
tea  Stme  hive,  tbe  extractor  explained.    A  short  lecture  pomtmg 


out  the  advantages  of  improYed  methods  follows,  and  then  qwt- 
tionings  and  explanations  often  intermingled  by  the  testimony  of 
visitors  who  have  proved  much  that  has  been  advanced.  This 
tent  has  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  many  floricultaral  exlii- 
bitions  ;  its  presence  at  Kilbum  next  week  wiU  no  doubt  do  good 
work  in  pushing  forwiwd  the  philanthropic  objects  of  the  Asaocift- 
tion  whose  property  it  is.— F.  Ghbshirb,  Avenva  Houu^  Actm, 
Middlesex, 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Hens  Bgg-bOUND  (J.  A.  fl.).— Glvo  each  of  the  hens  a  deasert-spoonfol  ot 
castor  oil,  and  repeat  the  doae  if  they  continue  to  have  difflculty  in  laying. 
They  sliould  have  mashed  harleymoal  once  every  day  Instead  of  wheat. 

Sbell-LBSS  Bgqs  (IT.  P.  B.).—We  are  somewhat  in  difflcatty  to  azuver 
your  queries.  Fowls  in  confinement  often  lay  8heU-Iea«  egga  because  th^ 
cannot  find  the  material  of  which  the  shell  is  compoeed,  but  with  such  a 
nm  as  you  describe  everything  that  is  required  is  at  hand.  The  non-cit^ 
fowls  are  all  subject  to  curious  cravinga  and  disorders.  For  iArtanoe^tbe 
Spanish  havo  always  a  desnre  as  soon  as  we  get  into  the  month  of  M*jr  to  est 
each  other's  featben,  and  they  will  do  it  in  confinement  till  they  are  ytod. 
There  is  no  doubt  your  birds  are  out  of  health.  It  may  be  they  arc  soflieTmg 
like  many  others  from  the  cold  and  wet  weather.  We  advise  yofu  tooonine 
them  if  you  can  in  a  dry  place,  to  supply  them  with  lettuce,  to  toed  tbn 
on  ground  oata,  and  to  supply  them  with  bricklayers'  rubbish.  Give  th« 
castor  oil  or  Baily's  pilte,  as  it  is  evident  thehr  secretions  axe  vitiated.  A 
broken  egg  is  a  fatal  gbm.  but  not  when  it  has  no  shell.  These  fowls  die 
from  the  disease  that  prevents  the  formation. 

HENS  NOT  Latino  Unartoiu  /ii^ir«r).— We  believe  your  hens  Uy  and 
eat  their  eggs.  They  are  very  cunning  In  doing  it,  but  we  _5fl^®'™  JF  J2S 
vrill  catch  them  when  they  come  off  the  nest  you  will  find  portions  or  youc 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  beak.  Or  you  may  watch  them  narrowly  mm 
on  the  nest,  and  as  soon  as  they  show  a  dispositionjto  look  b«5k  ot  anjjr 
into  Uie  nest  frighten  them  off,  and  we  believe  you  will  find  the  egg  m  we 
neat. 

WHITE  SPARBOW  (IT.  P.  A).— White  varieties,  Bcientifioallyknown  is 
albinos,  occiu-  in  many  species  of  birds.    We  have  seen  a  white  Crow. 

BEES  EJECTING  BROOD  (A  ycmce).—!.  It  is  not  an  onoommon  thingfar 
bees  in  continued  bad  weather  to  cast  out  brood  such  as  yon  de*cnb^  uroae 
brwd  is  usually  first  got  rid  of.  It  is  a  sign  of  pauperism  ;  and  we  fear  tfiat 
your  emerience  wiU  be  found  to  be  no  uncommon  one  this  your,  injm 
whole  apiary  we  doubt  If  any  hive,  even  the  most  prosperous  ^»!LS^ 
pound  of  honey  sealed  up,  and  this  on  the  34th  of  June.  2.  Foul  brood  fe 
highly  contagious.  It  is  detected,  experts  say.  by  a  pecuharly  offloaTO 
smeU.  In  our  own  apiary  wo  have  had,  happily,  no  experience  of  it.  S, «  8 
most  unndvisable  to  transfer  swarms  "about  three  weeks  after  8^a™?8- 
We  axlvise  you  to  wait  till  the  middle  of  August,  then  transfer  and  feed  np 
to  the  required  weight.  

MBTBOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
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REMARKS. 
18th.-Very  dull  all  the  morning ;  fine  with  bright  suMhlnc  in  aftOMM: 

mh.-F}S^iSttrfSi°,£rt  of  the  morning,  af  U^«^*J^^ -^,  f-^^^^ 

20th.-Wet  in  early  morning ;  fin©  and  bright  atteiwards  till  S  p.m^^m^ 

nwB  cloudy  and  dull,  with  a  heavy  shower  at  4  P.M.,  fine  "^'^wwfls. 

2l8t.-arf?^  6^0  A.K.  to'  U  A.M.;  afternoon  fair,  with  a  ffUmpse  rf^, 

«nd.-!Jl?e'ort?e\tlir&^  «^*i*^??i °^^* dT^ S^diiTJ^ 
2Srd.-Occa8ional  sunshine,  but  mostly  dull  and  doudy ;  slight  dnziie  anw 

24th.-HS^'s^^ Sf  daV. with  hit^VBls  of  bright  ^shiBC  in  morning: 

thunderstorm  at  1  P.M. :  thunder  and  slight  hail  at  ^^OPJiy  a^ 

tSefS^tervals  durfng  the  aftem«)n,  tremend^storm  of  lato 

and  hail  at  6.80  P.M..  with  a  little  tbtmder  and  Ughtomg. 

Th<»  means  of  the  baromatrio  readings  and  aU  the  thermometanc  w-- 

fell  during  the  night.— a.  J.  Symons. 
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Lamons VIM 

Melons   ««ch 

Nectarines   ....  ^"J 

Oranges j?  loo 

Peaches ooimi 

Pine  Apples  —  ^  S' 
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